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IONIAN ISLANDS 


IONIAN ISLANDS, a collection of 7 principal | 
and many smaller islands on the W. and 8, e ! 
of Greece, forming part of the kingdom of 
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Islands ' Sq. Miles” Population 
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Corfu. 
 Cophalonia 


‘The number of each kind of live stock was as 
follows in the year 186: 





Aroain } Native : 
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Jante . lg | tance | Horses | (Eiict | Sheep Costs | 
SantaMaura’ “156 pee | a a ee 
Hhaca ’ 1 
Nr eek ell Norful. 5325 | 85,587 | 19,572 | 
Preeti SUS uy Cephalonia | roti | sn635 | 37734 | 
BD Te eo ante. .| 4,430 | 16,708 | 
| See ' SantaManra! 1,610 | 19,500. 17450 | 
| Total .* 1,041 th sey 150 73900 8,000 + 
_— We ween ~- FE tCorige | I! 90 1,950 3,000 4 
e : ou | :Paxo . ‘| 12 0 200 j 
These islands—a more minute description of | |__. oS — a 
which will be found under their several heads— Total .' 11,811 8.402 2, i 





have, generally speaking, ragged irregular co: 
and a very uneven surface; barren rock 


and| ‘The manufactures are not important. Soap is 
heath-covered hills forming nearly edf th ir) made at Corfu and Zante: earthenware, silk 
whole contents, Their geologigal ‘formation is! shawls, goat-hair carpets, coarse blankets, linen 
chiefly limestone, disposed i “highly inclined « cloths ng are also made to some extent, 
sitcla, intermixed with grey foliated gypsum, and, The islands, however, enjoy a considerable share 
masses of sandstone: and there are few organic ; of the commerce of the Mediterrane . Owing to. 
mains, ‘The climate ts mild, but subject to| their convenient situation for the supply of the 
sudden changes, The siren however, inakes| neighbonting continent. They amport wheat and 
ihe heat oevasionally oppressive, and the ther- | other grain; chiefly from Odessa, silks, cotton, 
mometer it swnnice frequently rises to 32° Reéaum, | and woollen fabrics, cured fish, British hardware, 
Hurricanes, called here and colonial produec, the total value’ of which 
are frequent. expecia in| amounted, im 1862, to 1,273,1144; and in the 
1838, 49,04 ruin, Fine springs of fresh ‘same year, they exported island produce and 
water are abundant on most of the The ' manufactures (clive-oil, currants, wine, valouia, 
svil is more favourable to grape cultivation than; cotton, salt, soap, and woven fabries) to. the 
ta the raising of corm: and heuce more than $l amount of 1,108,5194. 
of the surface available for tillage is laid out in' The subjoined tabular statement gives the value 
currant-grounds, vineyards, and olive plantations, ef the al imports and exports m each of the 
which are all managed with considerable skill, years 1 86), and 18 
‘The land is chiefly in the hauds of small pro- . ~ 
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prielors, who let it'eut to tenants en .the metayer | ‘1e89. |. 7802 
system, reeciving half the produce as rent, [oy i i . 
The following table gives the nature of the! | Leper 
seenpations of the people of the seven islands, riosig | 


according to oflicial returns, in the year 1860 
Vou. 1 
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IONIAN ISLANDS 


Besides sending deputies to the parliament of 
Greece, and taking their share in the legislative 
government of the kingdom, the seven islands 
have each a council of 5 mems,, selected out of a 
list of 10, farnished by the synclefe, with whom 
5 other active functionaricsrare_n-minated by the 
Greek government to act as ah executive body. 
The judicial power is lodged in a supreme court 
at Corfu, comprising four ordinary and 2 extra- 
ordinary ments.; of the former, two must be native 
Jonians, and two are appointed by the cerfral 
government, The ordinary mems. decide common 
causes, and, in case of difference of opinion, appeal 
to the extraordinary mems. Subordinate to this 
court are four tribunals on each island, making 21 
in the whole, and under these again are justive-of- 
peace courts for minur offences and small civil 
suits, The religious establishment consists of an 
archbishop and bishops, with the vicars or curates 
of the Greek church, which is the dominant reli- 
gion, Full liberty, however, is given to the adhe- 
routs of the Rom. Catholic and Protestant crceds. 

"Fhe revennes of the Ionian Islands are princi- 
pally derived from export duties on oil and cur- 
rants of 194 per cent., on wine of 6 per cent, and 
on soap of 8 per cent, ad valorem. The dati on 
imported merchandise are regulated by a tariff, 
and all articles not specitically included in it pay 
an ad valorem duty of 7 and & per cent. The 
following is an official statement of the revenue 
and expenditure of the Ionian Islands, in each of 
the years 1860-62 :— 
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1800 1861 1862 | 

& £ & 
Revenue, .; 140,855 358,028 | 174,754 
Expenditure 151,187 154,519 | 160,644 





The chief branches of expenditure are for police, 
courts of law, and public education—on 
account 13,828/, were expended in 1862. 
cipal sources of revenue, in the year 1862, were as 
follows :-— 











Sources of Revenue 


CusToms. 








| Import Duties 
On General Merchandise 
5, Foreign Wines and Spirits 
3 Pobacco 
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Total . ‘ 
| export Duties :-— 
| On Olive Oil . Be st TROY 
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Total of Customs Duties . 





Stamp Duties . 2 6 
| Sale of Gunpowder (Monopoly) + 
( Health Office 
Receipts for Tarift | Post Omice 
Dues, | Excentive Police « 
( Jnaicial 
se Rents 
Instrnetion 


" Pree Port Warehou : 
| Receipts for Publi 
Miscellaneous 
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The only coins property belonging to the Ionian 
Islands aren silver Sek piece and a copper cent ; 
but those mostly in ecireulation are Spamsh doub- 
loons and dollars and Venetian dollars, received 





IOWA 


in payment for the produce exported to Spain 
and Italy. British silver coins are also a- 
sionally met with. The chief standard of weight 
is the imperial troy pound of 5,760 grains: 24 of 
these grains make a calco; 20 calci make an 
younce, and 12 ounces compose a libbra_suttile. 
i The libbra grosse is equivalent to the pound avoir- 
dupois, and 100 of these pounds make a talento. 
The English yard is the standard linear measure : 
5} yards make a camico, 220 yards a stadio, and 
1,760 yards a mile. The gallon (equivalent to 
the English gallon) contains 8 dicotoli. 

The fonian Islands are frequently mentioned in 
the ancient history of Greece, but only as de- 
tached governments, and not under their collective 
form, After having repeatedly changed masters 
daring the middle ages they at length became the 
possession of the Venetians early in the 15th 
y. They were thenceforward governed by 
an Italian proconsul; the Italian language was 
generally introduced inte public acts and amoung 
the nobles ; and Corfu was made the chief arsenal 
Hand port of the Venetian navy. In this-state the 
‘ islands continued till 1797, when they were seized 
by the French. who were contirmed in their pos- 
ion by the treaty of Campo Formio, Two 
s afterwards they were taken by the Russians 
and Turks, and declared an independent republic, 
under their joint protection. The treaty of Tilsit, 
in (807, restored them once more to the French, 
who retained them till 1814, when they were 
placed under British protection, The British 
government, finally, ceded the Jonian Islands to 
the young kingdom of Greece, the protocol of 
cession being signed on May 28, 1864, On the 
Ist. of June, 1864, a Greek garrison arrived at 
Corfu, and the same day the last British troops 
quitted the islands, 

1OWA, one of the United States of N, America, 
between lat. 40° 30’ dnd 48° 30’ N,, and long. 90° 
and 97° W,, having N, the Minesota territory, EF. 
the states of Wisconsin and Illinoisgfgom which it 
is separated by the Mississippi, 8. tne states of 
Missouri, and W. the Missourt and Sioux rivers. 
It is shaped like a paralleiogram, and has an.area 
of 55,045 square miles, Pop, 674,948 in _ 1860, 
Surface undulating, without any high ‘hills or 
mountains; but a tract of considerably elevated 
table land occupies the greater part of its Cntre, 
dividing the streams that full into the Mississippi 
from those that fall into the ‘Missouri, ‘The 
margins of the creeks and rivers are covered for a 
considerable way back with large timber trees, the 
rest of the country being mostly open prairies, The 
latter, which extends over two-thirds of the surface, 
are generally covered with luxuriant herbage, oc- 
casionally intermixed with hazel thickets and 
sassafras shrubs, which, in the flowering’ season, 
have a rich and beautiful appearance, Soil various, 
‘but generally good; consisting in the bottoms of 
a deep black mould, mixed in the prairies with 
sandy loam, red clay, and gravel, Iron is abun- 
and one of the richest portions of the lead 
region of the Union is found -in the SW. quarter 
of the state; zine is met with, and limestone isa 
prevalent formation, Except in some of the lowest 
bottoms, the country is salubrious, ‘The cvld'in 
winter, though frequently severe, is not, injurious ; 
and the heats in summer are said not to be op- 
pressive. Iowa bids fair to became one of the 
principal agricultural states of the Union. It is 
well suited to the growth of wheat, Indianeorn, 
and all sorts of grain, and a great variety of fruits 
and culinary vegetables have been already intro- 
duced; it is also extremely well fitted for grazing 
and dairy purposes, The’ situation of the: state, 
between two great navigable rivers, affords every 
































nearly 58,000 SqMiles | 







































































IPSWICH: *. 


facility for the exportation of its tarions prodacts. 
The town of Towa, on the river of that name, in 
the E. part of the state, is the seat of ment; 
and Burlington, Dubuque in the lead district, Da- 
venport, and various other places, are fast nsing 
into importance. The government is vested in 
governor, chosen every four, a senate—numbering 
46 in 1864—elected every four, and a house of re- 
presentatives—numbering 93 in 1864—every two 
years, by the suffrages of the white male inhabs, 
of twenty-one years of age. The members of both 
houses are paid for their attendance. The judges 
of the supreme court receive each 1,000: doll. a 
year’ of salary. The constitution prohibits the 
creation of any corporation with banking privi- 
leges, ‘A university has been established; and 
ample provision made for the support: of public 
schools. Slavery is not permitted. _ Iowa was ac- 
quired from the Indians in 1832: in 1833, it began 
to,be settled; in 1838 it was erected into a terri- 
torial government; and on the 28th December, 
1846, it was admitted into the Union. — It sends 6 
members to the Congress of the United States, 

IPSWICH, a part, af wiun, bor., river-port and 
town of England, cap. oo. of Suffolk, ‘on the Or- 
well,,40.:m. 8, Norwich, and 63 m. NE. London, 
on the Great Eastern railway, Pop. of parl. bor. 
37,950 in 1861, Area of parl: bor., which includes 
12 entire pars, and parts of 6 others, 7,020 acres, 
The town oceupies the foot of a range of bills 
gradually sloping to the river, which is navigable 
up to this point by vessels of 200 tons, and is 
crossed by a handsome iron bridge. The streets 
are irregularly built, and for the most part narrow; 
but some of them, which are new or have been 
recently widened, consist of neat and substantial 
buildings. On the whole, although containing a 
great many ‘old-fashioned houses, the town pre- 
sents a flourishing appeerance, and is not only 
improving, but rapidly extending. It is lighted 
with gas, apd the streets are either paved or ma- 
cadamise®, There are 14 churches, none very re- 
markable for architectural beauty, and several 
places of worship for dissenters, The other public 
buildings are the town-hall; the shire-hall; the 
custom-house; a respectable brick: structure on 
the quay; a commodious market-house, erected in 
111; the corn exchange; the co, gaol, said to be 
very well regulated; the bor. gaol; and the town 
library, kept, as well as the grammar school, in an 
old building, once a monastery of Black Friars, 
The grammar school, which was intended by its 
founder, Cardinal Wolsey, to form part of a college. 
preparatory to Christ-Church, Oxford, was char- 
tered by Queen Elizabeth in 4565, and rebuilt in 
1851, when it was endowed with 8 scholarships 
and 2 exhibitions. SA charity school for main- 
taining, clothing, and educating 16 poor children, 
two national schools, and a Lancastrian school, 
furnish instruction to.a great many children ; and 
Suriday schools are attached to most of the 
churches and all the chapels, An institution for 
the support of widows and orphans of poor clergy- 
men was established in 1704; and there are several 
almshouses, 4P 

Ipswich formerly enjoyed a considerable share 
in the-woollen and coarse linen trade; but manu- 
facturing is now all but extinct, the trade in this 
district having been nearly aunibilated by the 
cheaper goods made in the North. The town has 
no spinning factories; but small quantities of yarn 
are spun for the Norwich weavers. The principal 
business of the town consists in the.corn and coal 
trade; large quantities of meal, flour, and malt, 
being exported to ‘London; while coals are exten- 
sively imported, being supplied by the Stowmarket 
Canal to the W. parts of the co. A-general foreign 





IRELAND FS 
trade of some importance, especial in Norway 
timber, is carried on, On the 1: Cot Jeni r¥, 186 s 
there belonged to the port 52 sailing vessels under * 
50, and 127 sailing vessels stove 50, tons, besides. 
10 steamers... The tar amount of customs revenue 
was 24,8291, in 1854, 18,3902 in 1861, and 19,9882, 
in 1863. 


The corporation, the first charter of which was 
granthd by King John, and confirmed by subse- : 
quent monarchs, appears to have been, previously 
to the passing of the Municipal Reform Act, one 
of the worst regulated and most corrupt in the 
kingdom, ‘every power intrusted to it, its propetty, 
its patronage, and its charities, having been used. 
for election purposes.’ (Mun. Report.) The pre- 
sent municipal officers are, 10 aldermen, one of 
whom is mayor, and 30 councillors; the bor. being 
divided into 6 wards, and having a commission of 
the peace, under a recorder. Corporation revenue 
6,281 in 1862, of which 3,0752. were from rates, 
Ipswich has sent 2 mems, to the H, of C. since the’ 
reign of Edward I., the franchise, till the passing 
of the Reform Act, being vested in freemen (by 
birth, servitude, gift, or purchase) not receiving 
alms, The boundaries of the old bor. have not 
been . Registered electors 1,979 in 1865, 


The ancient name of the town was Gynpenawich, 
derived from its proximity to the confluence of 
the Gipping (now converted into a canal) withthe 
Orwell. Its antiquity is proved by the record of .) 
its destruction, in 991. by the Danes, In the reign. 
of Edward the Confessor it comprised 800 bur- 

esses. William the Conqueror erected a castle 

for its protection. Its ancient corporate privileges 
inclided admiralty jurisdiction over the river and 
xt of Harwich, which was long subordinate to 
pswich, and an exemption from song on co, 
juries or holding co, offices. During the 18th and 
14th centuries, the town .seems to have been a fa- 
vourite resort of monks and clergymen, there bein; 
at that period not fewer than 21 churches aud 6 
religious houses, 

IRELAND, a large and important island of 
Europe, in the N. Atlantic Ocean. It is situated 
to the W. of Great Britain, being separated from 
the latter by St. George’s Channel on the S., the 
Irish Sea in the middie, and the N. Channef on 
the N.: the distance from St. David’s Head, ii S. 
Wales, across St. George’s Channel, to Carniore 
Point, in Ireland, is about 47 m.; the distance 
from Holyhead in N. Wales, across the S. betder 
of the Irish Sea to Dublin, about 55 m.; and the 
distance from the Mall of Cantire, across the N 
Channel to the opposite coast of Ireland, about 
134 m. And besides its proximity to England, 
Treland has been long politically connected with 
that part of the empire; and since 1800, when its 
separate legislature was merged in the imperial 
parliament, it has formed a principal portiom of - 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. ong 

Ireland was calied by Aristotle and Strabo Jémne 
(lépvy), by Cesar, Tacitus, and Pliny, Hibernia, 
and by Mela and others, Juverna; these natnes 
being obviously derived from its native or abo- 
riginal name of Jr, Eri, or Hrin, whence also the 
modern name has been deduced. (Cellarii‘Orbis 
Antiqui, i, 449.) : 

Ireland is situated between the parallels of 51° 
25’ and 55° 23’ N, lat., and of 6° and 11° Wore, 
It is of a rhomboidal figure; and though Shore 
compact than Great Britain, is deeply indented; 
particularly on its SW. and N. coasts, with bays 
and arms of thé sea, “Tis greatest length, between 
Mizen Head in Cork and Fair Head in Antyim, 
is about 301 m.; and its greatest breadth, frourthe 
W. coast of Mayo to the E.coast of Down; is-about 
B22 
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182 m. 5 but,in other places the breadth is much 
Jess, and there is no part’ of Ireland above 50 or 
55 m; from the sea, Its area is estimated at 
81,874 sq. m., of which 985 sq, m. are water. 

‘Face of the Country—As contrasted with Scot- 
Yand, or even the greater parf*¥ Engiand, Ireland 
may be shid to be a flat country. Still the surface 
js in most parts much diversified; and even where 
it is quite flat, the prospect is generally bounded 
by hills or mountains’ in the distance. With thy 
exception of the Devil’s-bit and Sliebhloom moun- 


_, tains, which ran NE. and SW. for about 30 m., 


| Serve at once to attract the moisture brought from 
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intersecting Tipperary, aud dividing King’s and 
Queen's Counties, most of the other mountains in 
Treland are pareelled out into groups, or form only 
short chains, The principal group is situated in 
the SW. corner of the island, in the cos, Kerry 
and Cork,, adjoining the celebrated Jakes of Kil- 
tarney, Gurrane Tual, in Macgillienddy’s Reeks, 
in this group, the highest mountain in Ireland, has 
an elevation of 3,404 ft, above the sea, The 
Wicklow mountains, in the co. Wicklow, on the 
¥, coast of the Island, cover a considerable area: 
Lugnaquilla, the highest, is about 3,000 ft. above 
the sea, Some of the glens in this mountain 
group are celebrated for their heanty. The Mourne 
mountains, in the S, part of the co. Down, are also 
of considerable extent; and some of their peaks 
attain to an elevation of above 2,700 ft, The 
mountains of Donegal, and those in the N. parts 
of Leitrim and Sligo, and in the W, parts of Mayo 
and Galway, constitute a formidable barrier along 
the NW. and the greater part of the W. coast, and 


the Atlantic, and to break the fury of the sterms 
from:that quarter. Some of the Irish mountains 
are rugged and precipitous; but the greater num- 
ber are smooth and rounded, admitting of cul- 
tivation a considerable way up their sides, and 
sometimes to their very summits, 

The central portion of Ireland consists of a vast 
tract of level land, broken in some places by a few 
undulating hill ranges ; but for a great part of its 
extent nearly an uninterrupted flat, extending in 
some parts, as between Dublin and the Bay of Gal- 
way, quite from sea to sea, ‘This great Jevel con- 
sists partly of rich cultivated land; but it also 
comprises a vast extent of bog, partly in Kildare, 
King’s County, and Roscommon, and partly in 
Meath, Westmeath, and Queen's County. Though 
not continuous, these bogs differ but little in ele- 
vation ; and being in many parts separated only 
by narrow ridges of dry land, they have received 
the conimon appellation of the Bog of Allen, 
Several rivers lave their sources in this bog, the 
Nighest part of which may be elevated about 
280 ft. above the level of the sea. There arc seve- 
rab very extensive levels in other parts of the 
country ; and some of them, particularly in Tip- 
perary and Limerick, are not inferior in fertility 
to any land in the empire. 

Ireland is very well watered, having to boast of | 
an unusual number of rivers and lakes. At the 
shead of the former is the Shannon, which, as a 
channel of internal communication, is not inferior, 
if it be not superior, to any other river in the 
United Kingdom. Excepting the Shannon ana, 
perhaps, the Erne, there is no river of any conse- 
quence flowing westward. ‘The Blackwater, Suir, 
Nore, and Barrow, all considerable streams; and 
the Ire and Bandon, which, though much smaller, 
have a good deal of commercial importance, pour 
their waters into the Atlantic on the 8. coast; the 
Slaney, Liffey, and Boyne, discharge themselves 
into St. George’s Channel and the Irish Sea; and 
the Bann and Foyle have their mouths on the N, 
coast, The Shannon, after rising at the base of the 








Culkeagh mountain, in Ulster, rans through fhe * 
entre of the isiand, traversing, or rather, expand- 
ing into the lakes Allen, Ree, and Derg; and, 
after nearly insulating the prov. Connaught anc 
co, Clare, falls into the Atlantic, by an estuary of 
great and width. This fine river is navi- 
gable for 214 m., or throughout its entire course, 
except about 6 or 7 m. above Lough Allen. (See 
SHANNON.) The Blackwater or Broadwatér is 
the chief river of Munster: it rises on thé confines 
of Limerick and Kerry, and soon assumes an E, 
direction, which it generally preserves till about a 
dozen m. from its mouth, when it turns suddenly © 
§., and falls into the ocean at Youghal harbour, 
Its course may be estimated at about 100 m. The 
tide rises as high as Cappoquin, to which point it 
is navigable. Mallow, Fermoy, Lismore, and 
Youghal are on its banks. The Suir rises in the 
Sliebhloom mountains, and has generally a S. 
course till it approaches the Knock-me-le-down 
range of hills, which separates its basin from that 
of the Blackwater. It then turns E., and ulti- 
mately falls, ether with the Barrow, into the 
estuary termed Waterford harbour. In a commer-- 
cial point of view, this is one of the most valuable 
rivers of Ireland. Vessels of 500 tons come up it 
to Waterford; besides which city, Carrich, Clon- 
mel, and Cahir are situated on it. The Barrow is 
the most important of the Irish rivers, after the 
Shannon. The Nore, its chief tributary, holds its: 
course between the Barrow and the Suir: it has a 

neral direction SSE., running past Kilkenny, 

homastown, and Innistioge, It is navigable for 
considerable vessels to the latter place, and for 
barges to ‘Fhomastown. The Slaney, like the two 
foregoing rivers, "has in general a SE, course; it 
rises at the foot of Mount Lugnaquilla, co. Wick- 
low, and falls into the arm of the sea termed Wex- 
ford Haven. Wexford, Enniscorthy, Newtown 
Barry, and Tullogh, are built on it :itis navigable 
for barges as far as Enniscorthy. ‘Che Lee and 
the Bandon have both an E. course; she former, 
on which Cork is situated, is navigable to that city 
for vessels of from 150 to 200 tons; the Bandon 
has its mouth in Kinsale harbgur. The Boyne, 
eclebrated in Irish history, has been élsewhere no- 
ticed, ‘The Liffey is remarkable only as the river 
on which the metropolis is situated. The Upper 
Bann, rises near the Mourne mountains, and ruds 
into Lough Neagh, which receives several other 
large streams, ‘The outlet of this Jake is the 
Lower Bann, which has a N. course to its mouth, 
5 m. below Coleraine, to which point only it is 
navigable for boats, and that with difficulty, from 
the rapidity of its current. Its salmon and eel 
fisheries are highly important and valuable. The 
Foyle, formed by the confluepee of several streams 
near Strabane, runs generally NNE., and. dis- 
charges itself into Lough Foyle, Strabane, Lif- 
ford, St, Johnstone, and Londonderry are on the 
Foyle, which is navigable to the latter city for the 
largest class of mérchantmen, and to St. John- 
stone for barges, The Erne, Arrow, Moy, Ken- 
mare, &c., require no particular notice. 

Treland is more remarkable for the number and 
extent of her lakes; or, as they are there called, 
Joughs, than either Scotland or England, though 
they must perhaps, in general, yield to those of 
the sister island in point of picturesque beauty. 
Lough Neagh, in Ulster, ranks high among the 
secondary European lakes, inasmauch as it extends 
over about 100,000 acres, Lough Erne, co, Fer- 
managh, consists of two considerable lakes, con- 
nected by a winding strait, on an island in which 
the town of Enniskillen is built, Both these lakes 
are full of islands, some large and thickly inha- 
Lited, many well wooded, and the whole so dis- 


‘coast, as to form a vast number of rich and inter- 
esting prospects, Loughs Corrib, Mask, and the 
lakes .of Killarney, so celebrated for their sur- 
rounding scenery, are the other principal lakes. 
(See KizLarnzy.) The total extent of the Irish | 
lakes has been estimated at 455,399 acres; of 
which 32,474 acres are included in Leinster, 44,652 
in Munster, 183,796 in Ulster, and 194,477 in Con- 
naught, . 

‘The term Tough is also often applied in Ireland 
to arms of the sea nearly enclosed’on all sides by 
the land, and frequently forming commodious har- 
bours, Of these, the most celebrated are Leughs 
Foyle and Swilly on the N., and Belfast and 
Strangford on the E. coast. 

The Irish coast, particularly on the W. and 
SW., is deeply indented with numerous bays, 
gulfs, and arms of the ocean, forming some noble. 
havens. Ircland has 14 harbours for the largest 
ships, 17 for frigates, and from 30 to 40-for coust- 
ing vessels, independent of at-least 24 good summer 
roadsteads, The principal inlets of the sea on the 
W. coast are Donegal, Sligo, Killala, Clew, Gal- 
way, Tralee, Brandon, Dingle, Bantry (a match- 
Jess bay) and Dunmanus bays, and the estuaries 
of the Shannon and Kenmare ;- and on the S, the 
harbours of Cork (one of the finest in Europe), 
Waterford, Dungarvon, Youghal, and the bays of. 
Courtmacksherry, and Cloghnakilty. The E. 
coast has no good harbour ; the principal inlets on 
that side being, exclusive of Loughs Strangford 
and Belfast, the bays of Dublin, Dundalk, and 
Dundrum, and Wexford Haven. The chief Insh 
headlands are, Dunmore Head (which, exclusive 
of a few insignificant islands; is the most W. 
point of Europe) and Achil Head, on the W. 
eoast. Cape Clear, on the S., Carnsore Point, on 
the SE., and Fair and Mglin Heads, on the N. A 
great number of small islands aud islets belong 
to Ireland, which lie chiefly along its W. coast. 
‘They axp*of, little importance: the largest are 
Achil, Clare, N. and S. Arran, Valentia and Rach- 
Jin ne Ricina of Ptplemy), on the NE, coast. 

4 ig more temperate and equable 


| 


The climate 
than that of othér parts of Europe in the same lat. 
‘The heat of summer is less oppressive, and the 

id of winter less severe; and, when anything 

e immoderately hot ot cold weather takes place, 
it lasts for a much shorter time, The great defect 
of the climate of Ireland is excess of humidity: 
not.only is rain more frequent than in England, 
but the atmosphere, when there is no rain, is 
largely impregnated with moisture. This circum- 
stanee, the result of the insulgr position of Ireland, 
and of the prevalence of W. winds for three-fourths 
of the year, accountafor the greater verdure of the 
country, and for the trees continuing in leaf much 
Jonger than in England. In the driest seasons, 
Ireland rarely suffers from drought, but the crops 
are often injured by too much wet. It is a com- 
mon saying in Ireland, that the very driest sum- 
mers never hurt the land; for, although the corn 
and grass upon the high and dry grounds may get 
harm, nevertheless the country in general gets 
more good than burt by it: and when any dearths 
fall out to be in Ireland, they are not caused 
through immoderate heat and drought, as in most. 
other countries, but through too much wet and 
excessive rains, Hence, Ireland is naturally much 
better adapted for a grazing than for an agricul- 
tural country; a peculiarity noticed by Giraldus 
Cambrensis’in his ‘Topog. Hibernize, who says 
that it is more fruitful of pasture than of fruit, and 
of straw than of grain, ‘ Pascuis tamen quam fru- 
gibus, gramine quam grano facundior est insula, 


posed, and accompanied by auch a diversity of | was well known to the 





ancients Mg Celi” saya 
Pomponius. Mela, ‘ad ina. iniqua ; 
verum adeo luzurivsa herbis, non latis modo, sed 
etiam duleibus, ut se evigud parte diei pecora iin - 

’ (De Sita Orbis, lib, iii, § 6). Tt is: 
alleged that the mosphere is less humid now? 
than formerly : a probable consequence of the cut= ° 
ting down of the woods, and the great extension 
of cultivation, Were drainage as extensively - 
practi in Ireland as in England, there can’ be 
Kittle doubt that the climate would be still further 
improved ; though, from the position of Ireland in 
respect of the Atlantic, it must necessarily ba 
always distinguished for humidity. The average 
quantity of rain in a series of years was found to 
be 36 inches annually in Cork, and 31 in Derry.’ 
The chariges of the seusons, and of the weather 
generally, are agood deal more uncertain even 
than in England; and the business of agriculture 
is proportionally hazardous. Thunderstorms -are 
less frequent and destractive in Ireland: than. in 
Britaii. The mean temp. of the N. of Iréland-is 
about 48°, of the middle 50°, and of the S. 52° 
Fahr, Its range at Dublin has been found to be 
between 14° 50’ and 81°50’, the mean being about 
49°, Peaches, grapes, and most other southern 
fruits do not ripen without much care and atten- - 
tion; but the broad-leaved myrtle grows luxuri- 
antly in the S. counties, and the arbutus is not 
native to any other country so remote from the « 
equator, 

‘The geology of Ireland differs greatly from thatof ” 
England, and ina general point of view rather re- 
sembles that of France; Pretand being, like the 
latéer, a basin surrounded by mountains of a pri- 
mary or transition character. The Mourne moun- 
tains, and others in the NE., are composed chieily 
of granite, mica-slate, grauwacké, and porphyry, 
similar to the mountain ranges on the opposile 
Scottish coast. Granite prevails in the Wicklow 
mountains, and it is found, together with gneiss, 
mica-slate, hornblende, quartz, and old red sand+ 
stone, in Mayo, and other parts of the W. Clay~ 
slate, felspar, primitive greenstone, and limestone, 
are the other chief primary and transition rocks, 
Limestone is « very-prevalent formation, it being 
found over the whole country, except in‘a few of 
the N. and W. counties; iui maiy places sand- 
stone protrudes through it in the form of knolls, 
In the N., the trap-tield of Antrim, the largest * 
basaltic formation in Enrope, extends over an area 
of 800 sq. m., and presents, in the Giant’s Cause— 
way, &c., the finest specimens of columnar basalt. 
No tertiary beds, containing shells, like those of 
the London and Paris basins, have been disco- 
vered; but the limestone in most parts abounds 
with fossil remains, Coal, that mast valuable of 
fossils, is found in the S.and E. ‘The principal 
coal-field is that of Kilkenny, which rests, like 
the great coal formations of England, upon mouit- 
tain limestone; the other coal-tields are those of 
the cos. Tipperary, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, 
Lough Allen in Leitrim, Monaghan, and. another 
in Ulster, N, of a line drawn between Dublin and 
Galway. Little coat is, however, raised, and the 
produce is also very inferior, Dublin, Belfast, 
Cork, and all the principal Trish towns, are sup- 
plied with coal from Great Britain. Iron is found - 
in many parts of the country; and the great in- 
crease of iron-works in the earkier part of the 17th 
century is said to have been a principal cagse-of 
the destruction of forests in Ireland. But these 
having been exhausted, and coal not having been 
found of such quality and.in such quantity as to 
supply the deficiency, the Irish iron-works have « 
been almost wholly abandoned. In Donegal aud 





‘The superiority of {reland as a pastoral country 


Galway, statuary marble, nearly equal to that of 
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Tta'y, is found; and the black and grey marbles 
wf Kilkenny are much ptized, and exported toa 
considerable extent.. There are copper and lead 
mines in Cork, Kerry, Wicklow, and other places. 
Small quantities of gold and silver have been 
“found in Wicklow. Indeed,some stream-works 
were wrought in the latter co,, on account of 
‘vernment, previously to the rebellion of 1798; 
and it is said that as much gold was obtained as 
aid the expense. But some mining operations in 
Wicklow, commenced by government early in the 
present century, having failed, all attempts te ob- 
tain the precious metals have been since entirely 
abandoned, Copper is the only metal which at 
present appears to repay the labour and expense 
of raising it: the ore is mostly sent to Wales to 
be smelted, Antimony, manganese, serpentine of 
excellent ‘quality, fullers’ earth, gypsum, lime- 
stone, slate, with beryls, and garnets, are the other 
chief mineral products. 

The deficiency of good coal in Ireland is less 
felt as regards domestic than manufacturing pur- 
poses. About 2,800,000 acres, or nearly 1-7th part 
of the entire surface, consists of bogs, which are 
capable of furnishing an almost inexhaustible sup- 
ply of peat at very little more expense than that 
of the labour required in digging it. About 
1,576,000 acres of this peat svil are estimated to 
consist of flat red bog; the remaining 1,255,000, 
called mountain bogs, lie on the surface of the up- 
lands, The red peat bogs, which form a remark- 
ablefeature of the country, are chiefly comprised 
in the great central plain of Ireland; and the 
apace bounded N. by a line drawn from Howth 

lead to Sligo, and S., by another from Wicklow 
Head to Galway, would include the greater por- 
tion of the Irish bogs. ‘Unlike the English 
mosses, they are rarely. level, but undulating ; and 
in Donegal there is a bog completely diversified 
with hill and dale, These bogs coxsist of moist 
vegetable matter, containing a great deal of stag- 
nant water: and after heavy rains and fogs, some- 
times burst, and inundate or overwhelm the sur- 
rounding country, But they vary infinitely in 
wetness, as also in depth and composition, The 
extensive bogs in the central part of the island, 
though separated from each other, have received 
the common name of the Bog of Allen, The bogs 
in general rest upon a stratum of blue clay, based 
oni Limestone, and are invariably above the level 
of the sea; their greatest elevation, however, not 
exceeding 488 ft. Many conflicting opinions have 
been entertained with respect to the origin of 
these bogs. It has been contended by some that 
they are of no great antiquity, and originated in 
the cutting down of the forests, after the invasion 
of Ireland by Henry IL, or at a somewhat earlier 

eriod. It is alleged that the recumbent trees 
having intercepted and dammed up streams of 
water With the rubbish carried along with them, 
the whole became gradually covered with a vege- 
tation of moss, sedgy grass, rashes, and various 
aquatic plants, But there seems but little foun- 
dation for thia theory; and it is more probable 
that the bogs owe their origin to natural causes, | 
and not to a supposititious cutting down of the! 
forests, The English did not, till long after the 
reign of Henry IT, spread themselves over any 
conaiderable portion of the country, and could not, 
therefore, be the agents in any very remote and 
extensive destruction of its woods, which, in fact, 
were both numerous and extensive long after the 
hogs had attained, to their present extent, (See 
Boate’s N. Hist. of Ireland, pp. 118-122., ed. 1652.) 

The drainage and cultivation of these exten- 
sive portions of the surface of Ireland have long 
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been regarded as objects of great national im- 
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portance, and frequent attempts have been made 
to show that they might be effected at no. very 
great es But there are but few examples 
in any part of the island, and those under very 
peculiar circumstances, of successful beg cultiva- 
tion. The attempts to drain the bogs hitherto 
made in Ireland have not been very successful ; 
and even had they succeeded, it is doubtful 
whether the bogs would have produced any con- 
siderable return, Itis, indeed, by no means clear, 
supposing them to be quite dried, that they would 
not, in most instances, be rendered still more 
worthless than at present. (Wakefield, i, 105.) 
In those parts, indeed, where bogs are scarce, 
they are the most valuable properties in the 
country. In not a few localities they have been 
wholly cut out; and where this is the case, and 
other bogs are not easily accessible, the inhabs. 
have sustained great privations from the want of 
fuel. - 

‘Lhe diversity of soils is not nearly,so great in 
Treland as in England, Tt has no stiff clay soils, 
such as those of Essex, Hants, and Oxfordshire, 
nor any chalk soils, as those of Hertford, Wilts, 
and Sussex, Sandy soils are also rare, Loam, 
resting on a substratum of limestone, predomi- 
nates in-Izeland; and, though often shallow, it is 
almost every where very fertile. A large part of 
Limerick, Tipperary, Roscommon, Mcath, and 
Longford, consists of deep fine ve loam, and 
is, perhaps, not surpassed by any land in Europe, 
It g not permanently injured by the bad svete 
of culture to which it is subjected, and if kept 
clean, will yield an almost, interminable system of 
corn crops; and how bad soever the order in 
which itis laid down to grass, it is in no long time 
covered with the finest pasture, The deep rich 

razing lands on the banks of the Shannon and 
‘ergus are not surpassed by the best in Lincoln- 
shire. A good judge €f such matters, Arthur 
Young, contends that, acre for acre, the soil of Ire- 
land is superior to that of England» though, as 
the proportion of waste land in the former is much 
freater than in the latter gountry this must be 

eld an exaggerated statemént, YYad Mr. Youn; 
confined his remark to the culti¥ablé land in bot 
countries, it would have been quite correct, In 
fact, deducting the bogs and mountains, it is cer- 
tain that Ireland is about the richest country,“n 
respect of soil, in Europe, As a grazing country, 
Ireland is probably superior to any territory in the 
old world. 

The flora and fauna of Ireland do not differ 
much from that of England. The arbutus and 
myrtle have been already mentioned, and besides 
these piants, most 6f those common to Britain are 
met with. The wild animals do net materially 
differ from those of Englafid. Wolves formerly 
infested the country, but they were extirpated 
under Cromwell. The Irish greyhound, which 
was of use in clearing the country of these ani- 
mals, is about 3 ft. in height, of a light colour, 
and of such strength and courage, that it is said 
to be more than a match for the mastiff or bullt 
dog: it is now, however, nearly extinct. The 
numbers of deer have greatly declined with the * 
clearance of the forests, and the progress of culti- 
vation. The native Irish horse is seldom more 
than 15 hands high, very hardy, and sure-footed : 
it is used for all kinds of labour, A large blood- 
horse is reared extensively in Meath, and is to be . 
found in most of the rich grazing counties. The 
native Irish cattle, a breed with short legs, large 
bellies, and white faces, have been, to a consider- 
able extent, superseded by the introduction of the 
Holdemess, Staffordshire, and Devonshire breeds, 
either pure or crossed. As compared with Eng- 


land, but few sheep ‘are raised-in Ireland. The 
native Irigh sheep ia small, and covered with 
nearly as much hair ag wool; but it is now uncom- 
mon in a pure state, having been crossed with 
various English breeds, e 

The value of live stock (exclusive of goats) in 
1851 was given by the census: commissioners as 
27,649,1512, being an increase over that in 1841 
of 6,543,343,—equal to 31 per cent.; whilst the 
excess in value in 1861, compared with 1851, was 
5,714,043L—equal to 21 per cent, 

In 1841, the value of stock on every 100 acres 
(exclusive of the larger rivers, lakes, and tide- 
ways), was 104; in 1851 it was 1362 and in 1861, 
1641. In the provinces the value was—in Leinster, 
in 1841, 1231.; in 1851, 1512; and in 1861, 1872 per 
100acres, In Munster, in 1841, it was 1072,; in 1851 
it was 1324, and in 1861, 1652. In Ulster it was 
1022, in 1841, 1532. in 1851, and 1702 in 1861; 
and in Connaught, 79/, in 1841, 1042, in 1851, and 
1304 in, 1861. ' : 

In the counties the increase in the average 
value of live stock in every 100 acres in 1841, 
1851, and 1861, was as under :-— 









































Tneressed Value, 
County between, 
1641 | 1851 | 1861 | 1841 and 1861 
£ £ & 

Antrim . 4 167 172 

Armagh 113 170 198 

Carlow . 122 159 204 

Cavan . 102 160 187 

Glare. m4 128 163 69 
Cork. . 108 132 165 oT 
Donegal 73 106 134 6L 
Down . 130 188 204 a” 
Dublin . 138 223 250 nz 
Fermanagh 93 162 162 69 
Galway. 67 oz | 122 55 
Kerry -. 84 lid 136 52 
Kildare 124 154 185 6 
Kilkenny 126 145 188 62 
King’s. 88 no | 134 46 
Leitrim . 92 182 163 a 
Limerick . «| 118 168 197 79 
Londonderry 160 178 2 
Longtord 137 166 73 
Louth 157 | 191 72 
Mayo sz | 11s 46 
Meath 183 236 81 
Monagh: 165 190 12 
Queen's 134 157 45 
Roscommon 125 | 150 62 
Sligo. 146 150 57 
‘Tipperary 136 liz cee 
Tyrone . 360 | 168 16 
Waterfor 135 1i2 53 
‘Westmeath 162 193 82 
Wexford 148 | #00 69 
Wicklow . .} 100 138 165 65 

= — 


The appearance of the country is, in most parts, 
indicative of the poverty and depressed condition 
of the bulk of the pop, Generally speaking, what 
are called farm-houses and offices in England, do 
not exist in Ireland: and the aspect of the cot- 
tages, which, in the vast majority of instances, 
are of the most wretched description; the small- 
ness of the fields, which, instead of hedges and 
ditches, or stone fences, are usually divided by 
turf dykes; and the badness of the horse furni- 
ture, and of the agricultural implements, all im- 
press the traveller with the most unfavourable 
convictions, But, how mortifying soever the con- 
trast between the excellence of the soil and the 
state of the peuple, it is some satisfaction to know 
that it is less striking now than formerly. In 
many districts, a considerable advance has 
made towards a better order of things; and the 
spirit of improvement has begun to scatter its | 
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seeds and spread its roots in most parts of the 
country. 

The extent of arable land, in square miles, in 
each of the years 1841, 1851, and 1861, was re- 
turned as follows by the census commissioners :— 

m “Fxtent of Arable Land in Square Miles 

Provinces and Counties 7 

1e41 1851 1861 
LEINSTER: 

Gerlow County . 288 310 810 

Dublin ~ , - 306 304 305 

Kildare 4 m 557 563 557 

Kilkenny 5, 735 7B ng 

King’s oe ou 527 aT 551 

Longiord jt 300 304 312 

Louth Sate oe 280 265 268 

Meath "i A 855 B46 837 

Queen's 7 | 535 553 566 

Westmeath >, | 71 569 576 

Wexford}, 798 823. 813 

Wicklow 7” 438 522 | B60 

Total . ie 6,190. 6,874 
MUNSTER: 

Clare County . 711 854 938 

Cork yn fe 2,045, 2,166 214 

Kerry aA 648 963 1,150 

Limerick 3 ¢ eo ; ae ; 510 

‘Tipy woe 819 

Waterford 508 fit Gt 

Total . | 6,054 6,785 7,091 
ULSTER : 

Antrim County, 806 932 966 

Armagh, 414 422 430 

Cavan esa 587 619 61T 

Donegall 9, 614 1,083 1,051 

Down woe 803 818 821 

Fermanagh 7) | 452 526 540 

Londonderry 3, : 497 554 615 

Monaghan ,, . 447 448 447 

‘fyrone alae 704 839 858 
Total . | 5,324 6,241 6,340 
CONNAUGHT : 
Galway County. 

Leitrim noe 

Mayo mie 

Roscommon }, | 

Sligo me Sa 

Total. . 
‘otal of Ireland| 21,038 | 23,129 |. 24,164 














Population.—The first authentic account of the 
pop. of Ireland is given by Sir William Petty, in 
his tract entitled the ‘ Political Anatomy of Ire- 
land.’ Sir William was employed by government 
to superintend the survey and valuation of the 
forfeited estates, instituted during the protectorate; 
and so well did he execute his task, that his sur- 
vey continued, for the space of near two centu- 
ries, to be the standard of reference in the courts 
of law as to all points of property. He had altoge- 
ther, thebest means of obtaining accurate informa- 
tion with respect to the numbers and condition of 
the people ; and, as the resulta are exceedingly curi- 
ous, it may be best to give them in his own words, 

“The number of people now in Ireland (1762) 
is about 1,100,000; viz. 300,000. English, Scotch, 
and Welsh Protestants, and 800,000 Papists ; 
whereof 1-4th are children unfit for labour,*end 
75,000 of the remainder are, by reason of their 
quality and estates, above the necessity of cor- 


been | poral labour; so as there remains 750,000 labour- 


ing men and women, 500,000 whereof do perform 
the present work of the nation, 
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‘The said 1,100,000 people do live in about 
200,000 families or houses, whereof there are’ 
about 16,000 which have more than one chimney 
in each, and about 24,000 which have but one; all 
the other houses, being 160,000, are wretched 
nasty cabins, without chimna@y, window, or door- 
shut, even worse than those of the savage Ameri- 
cans. (Polit, Anat. of Ireland, pp. 114, 118, ed. 
1749.) In 1805, Mr. Newenham estimated the pop. 
at 5,395,456. An incomplete census was taken 
in 1821, from which the pop. was computed at 
6,937,856, At length a complete census was taken 
in 1821, when Ireland was found to contain a 
pop. of 6,801,827, According to the census, taken 
in 1841, the pop. amounted to 8,175,124, viz. 
Leinster, 1,974,731; Munster, 2,396,161; Ulster, 
2,886,873; Connaught, 1,418,859. Finally, the cen- 
sus of April 7, 1861, gave the following result :— 










































































Number of Inbabitants in 1361 
Provinces, Counties, Cittes, and | 
Romps, Mates | Femates | Persons 
PROVINCE OF LEINSTER. 
Carlow County . 28,195; 29,047] 
Drogheda Town . ’ 7,890) 
Dublin City, Municipal! 1355439 
» sy Suburbs «| 27,099 
7 County . 55,875) 
Kildare “ otal 41,730) 
Kilkenny City 2 i 7.686) 
5 County. « 56,082| 
King’s ” . 5 44,449) 
Longford - . ’ 35,699] 
Louth 4 ae 38,2981 
Meath. 3 ~ 54,733) 
Queen’s ” s 4 45,596 
Westmeath ,, ° 4 44,636) 
Wexford 5, ee 74,820) 
Wicklow pa . »| 43,774) 42,319) 
Totalof Leinster .|’ 698,373] 741,223;1,439,596 
PROVINCE OF MUNSTER. | 
Clare County «| 82,562) 83,713) 166,275 
Cork City A .| 36,017] 42,875) 78,892) 
a County, E.R.,| 137,260] 143,183) 280,443) 
=) is -R.| 88,930] 89,231] 178,181 
Kerry «1 100,023) 101,965] 201/988) 
Limerick City «| 19,788] 24,888] 44,626) 
” County. -| 84,417} 86,566) 170,983 
"Tipperary ,, «| 53,136) 55,830] 108,466 
» » »| 67,737) 71,293; 189,030) 
Waterford City . | 10,701 12,519; 23,220) 
0 ee ag County. .| $3,592) 57,524! 111,116] 
Total of Munster 734,113 76B,087 1,508,200 
-{|———| 
PROVINCE OF ULSTER. 
Antrim County . 118,142] 247,414) 
Armagh he 90,846 189,383 
Belfast Town . 54,164) 1 
CarrickfergusCo.andTown 4,200) 
Cavan County TiAl 
Donegal ne 155d) 
Down, + 140,868) 
Fermanagh 3, . «| __ 51,638 
Londonderry ,, . «| 88,518 
Monaghan =, 61,834! 
Tyrone «ef 116,908) 122,533) 

‘Potal of Ulster | 920,136) 990,272 1,910,405, 
PROVINCE OF CONNAUGHT. | 
Galway County . | 125,865} 128,391] 254,256 

” Town . . 7,897, 8,889) 16,786) 
Leitrim County » | 521445] 52,170) 104,615; 
Maye ‘ | 125,399] 129,050) 254,449) 
Roscommon 3, .-~ .| 78,936) 77,318; 156,t54' 
Sligo se of 63,8971 125,079) 

Total of Connaight! 452,339 911,339) 

Total of Ireland — .'2;804,961 12,959,582 ,5,764,543| 
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A comparison of the. censas returis of 18117 































































1851, and. 1861, strikingly shows the decrease of 
population in the various provinces and counties : —~ 
Provinces and Counties 1845 1851 186E 
PRovixce oF | 
LEINSTER. 
Carlow County} 86,228 | 68,078. | __ 57,282 
heda Town .| 16,261} 16,847 | 14,730 
peoeamamty” _ }) 282,726 |. 258,369 | 249,733, 
De. do. Suburbs. e7zg | 48,231 
iG } 140,087 146,778 | { 196'958 
Kildare County «} 114488 | 95,723 | 64,930 
Kilkenny City .| 19,071 | 19,975 |, 14,081 
|» County.) 184,349 109/476 
King's » | 146; 88,491 |, 
Longford, «| 115,491 Ts + 
Louth » «| 11979! 75,140 
; Meath » =f 183,828 110,609 
Queen's gy 158,930 90,750 
Westmeath 5, 141,300 90,886 
Wexford 202,083 143,594 
Wicklow 4, «| 126,143 86,093 
| Total of Leinster | 1,973,731 11,672,738 | 1,439,596 | 
PROVINCE OF 
i Muysrer. 
‘Clare County 286,394 | 919,440 | 166,275 
80,720 85,732 78,892 
{( 351,815 | 280,443 
bass {aise 178,161 
293,880 | 238,254 | 201,988 
48,301 | 53,448 | 44,626 
281,638 | 208,684 | 170,083 
147,209 | 108,466 
a » (SiR, } 498,888 { Yeriee | lavose 
Waterford City. i 23,220 
» ~~ County. 11LU6: 
‘Total of Munster 1,503,200 
‘PROVINCE OF Poe wt 
ULSTER. 
Antrim County.| 276,188 251,383,) 247,Al4 
Armagh » =| 932,393 | 196,084") 189,382 
Bates: ows ~| 75,808 | 100,801 | 119,242 
Cera E town || 9,878 9520 | 9,808 
Cavan County.} 243,158 | “17064 | 153,972 
Donegal o | 296,448 | 255,158 | 236,859 
Down » +| 361,446 | 330,817 | 299,866 
Fermanagh ,, -| 156,481 | 136,047 | 105,292" 
Londonderry ,, «| 929174 | 192002 | 184,137 
Monaghan ,, -/ 200,442 | 141,823 | 126,340 
Tyrone » +| 812,956 | 255,661 | 238,426 
Total of Ulster . | 2,386,373 | 2,011,880 | 1,910,408 
Provixcg oF Cox. |——— | 
NAUGHT. § 
Galway County?| 422,993 | 297,897 | 254,056 
a wn. 5 | 93,787 | - 16,786 
Leitrim County.| 145,247 | 111,897 | 104,615 
Mayo vy «| + 888,887 | 274,499 | 254,449 
Roscommon ,, .| 253,591 | 173,436 | 156,154 
Sligo » | 180,886 | 128,515 | 125,079 
‘Total of Connaught} 1,418,859 | 1,010,031 | 911,339 
‘Total of Ireland . | 8,175,124 | 6,552,386 | 5,764,548 
The causes which led to the diminution of the 
population between 1851 and 1861 were not of 
the twofold character to which the decrease was 
to be attributed between 1841 and 1851. In'the 
latter decade it may be said to have been entirely 
owing to the great mortality and emigration which 
originated with the famine consequent upon the . 
failure of the potato crop for several years, com- 
mencing with 1845, The diminution between 1851 
; and 1861 may be said to have been directly due 
to emigration, no fatal epidemic having prevailed 
during that period. 
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In 1861 there were 42°6 in evety 100 families 
chiefly employed in agriculture—being a reduction 
in. the proportion of 10 per cent. since 1851, and 
of 23°5 since 1841. _In manufactures, trades, &c. 
there was also a reduction from 24°7 in 1851, and 
23°9 in 1841 to 17-5 per cent. in 1861. In other 
pursuits the proportion increased from 10 per cent. 
in 1841 and 22°7 in 1851 to 39°9 in 1861. But 
these changes may be said to have arisen from the 
emigration of persons employed in agriculture or 
trade, who in the census of 1841 and 1851 were 
classed in these divisions: thus raising the pro- 
portion of families which remained in the country 
who were engaged in other pursuits, 

The condition of the people is more satisfac- 
torily exhibited in considerimg the means upon 
which they are dependent. Thus, in 1861, there 
were chiefly dependent on vested means and 
professions’ 8:9 ‘per cent, of the families—an in- 
crease from 2°6 in 1841 and from 7 per cent, in 
1851, Engaged in the direction of labour there 
were 45h per cent, in 1861, compared with 34-4 
in 185) and 81-8 in 1841, There were. living 


by their own manual Jabour in 1861, 353 per 


cent, of families; whilst in 1851 the rate was 52, 





and in 1841 62-9 per cent. Those whose means 
of subsistence were not specified, and many of 


whom ‘probably should be included with those 
having vested means, amounted to 10°7 per cent.; 
the proportion in 1841 having been only 2°7, and 
in 1851 6°6 per cent, ® 


Of the entire population, 2,71 





665, or 46°66 per 


cent, were returned in the family schedules of 


the census of 1861 as having some occupation or. 
pursuit; and 8,093,802, or 53°34 per cent., had no 
specitied occupations. ‘This latter number included 
1,770,714 persons (890,904 males and 879,810 fe- 
males) under 15—the age at which employment 
might be expected tocommence, Above that age 
those having no specified. occupations amounted 
to 1,322,588, of whom 101,673 were males, an 
1,220,014 females, 

According to the census of 1861, there were 
1,053,045 persons, or 18°16 per cent. of the en- 
tire population, engaged im occupations plated 
under the hékd Sf ministering to food; of these 
045,615 were males, and 107,430 females. 490,492 
persons, or 8-46 per cent. of the people, ranged 


der employments ministering to clothing. of 


whom 150,856 were males, and 339,636 females. 
Ministering to lodging, furniture, and machinery 
were 463,542 persons; to conveyance and travel- 
ling, 68,¢91; to banking and agency, 4,568; to 
literature and education, 40,853 ; to religion, 10,627; 
to charity and benevolence, 983 ; to health, 6,735; 
to justice and government, 55985; to amusement, 
2,840 ; to science and art, 757: and under unclas- 
sified ‘occupations, Which could not be properly 
placed under any of the above heads, were 507,327 
1CTSOUS, 
} ‘The total number of Trish who left the United 
Kingdom between 1841 and 1851 was, by the 
reports of the emigration commissioners, 1,240,737 
whilst the number who emigrated from Irish ports 
during the period from Ist April, 1851, to 7th 
April, 1861, according to the returns obtained by 
the registrar-general, was 1,208,350. 

The following are the number of emigrants 
who left Ireland in each of the fourteen years 
between 1851 and 1864 :— 





Years Emigrants 
WL. 6 ee ee 18,507 
wae. fk Lk. 190,892 
WE. 2. . ee 178 aS 
1H. eek 140,555 
WH. ee 91,914 
TBSG See ot ayy oe 90,781 
7. 7 ee ee 85,081 


: of 


Years Emigranta 
WB. ee ke 8487 
159. LS 809 
1860. Do. LL Beat 
WE. ta 
Sn re OC) 
w6s.° . BF LL egg 
wee. . FL fl lisos 


Had emigration and immigration been equal 
between 1851 and 1861, and the excess of births . 
oyer deaths—or the natural increase of popala— 
tion—on an average, equal to that of England’ 
and Wales, the number of inhabitants, on the 7th 
April, 1861, would have been 7,241,758. 

Rural Economy.—The bulk. of the population 
depend for employment ané subsistence on the 
soil, The competition for small patches of land 
is consequently very keen, and the rents greater 
than the occapiers can afford, though -not greater 
than might be paid for them, wete they conso- 
lidated into proper sized farms, and cultivated on 
an improved system, In Ireland, in fact, the pos- 
session of a piece of ground has long been a con- 
dition all but indispensable to existence ; and we 
need not, therefore, wonder that the occupiers 
should cling with desperate tenacity to their small 
patches. 

This has led in most parts to a sort of tacit 
but well-understood agreement among the cottiers, 
or small farmers, to support each other against 
intruders; and, in the greater part of Ireland, 
it is as necessary to the quiet possession of the 
land to secure what is called the tenant's right, 
| or the good-will of the occupier, as it ia to make a 
with the landlord, Any tenant who should 
neg%ect this indispensable precaution would run a 
great risk of being disturbed in, or violently ousted > 
from, his possession. Indeed, most of the distur- 
bances by which Ireland has been so long agitated 
:and disgraced have been of an agrarian character, 
| or have been directly or indirectly connected with. 

the occupancy of the land. It is not necessary to 

jenter into any lengthened disquisitions as to the 
j various circumstances which haye led to that 
minute parcelling of the land that is the bane 
of Ireland. The greatest influence is no doubt 
to be ascribed to the habit of providing for the 
sons, and sometimes, also, the daughters of the 
occupiers of land, by giving them shares of their 
father's holdings, 

A good deal of what is peculiar in the mode of 
occupying land in Ireland has grown out of the 
circumstances under which it was originally ac- 
quired by the ancestors of its present owners, 
About nine-tenths of the land was forfeited under 
Cromwell and William IIL; and this vast amount 
of property was mostly either gratuitously be- 
stowed upon, or was acquired at a very small sacri- 
fice, by noblemen and gentlemen of fortune and 
intluence in England, Such persons could not be 
expected to leave England to reside in Ireland; 
and, in point of fact, they very rarely visited their 
estates in the latter, but satisfied themselves with 
taking what rents they could get for them, 
There was no sympathy between them and their 
tenants: the religious and political principles of 
one party were opposed to those of the other. The 
landlords looked upon their tenants as a sort of. 
unwilling bondsmen, who, if any favourable op- 
portunity should present itself, would immediately 
shake off their dependence on them; and the 
tenants regarded the Iandlords as usurpé?s un- 
justly intruded on the estates of others, and as 
enemies to the religion and rights of the Irish 
people. Very few had any confidence in the sta— 
bility of such a state of things; and it could not® 
be expected that landlords should care much 
about the permanent interests of such estates, or 
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’that they should Jay ont any considerable sum on 

.\ their improvement. To build a farm-house or 
offices was an outlay which, for a lengthened 
period, no Irish landlord ever incurred; and even 
to this day the old habit maintains an ascend- 
ancy, and the great majorite of landlords lay 
out little or nothing on buildings, In conse- 
quence of this practice, and of the general small- 
ness of the holdings, and the poverty of the oc- 
cupiers, the farm-buildings, if we may so call 
them, of Ireland are, as already stated, quise 
unworthy of the name; and, in-most instances, 
are wretched in the extreme, Such a thing 
as a bam is hardly known among the sinaller 
occupiers: and the com is not unfrequently 
thrashed on the public roads, which serve as barn- 
floors, 

‘The three principal crops grown in Ireland are 
oats, potatoes, and hay, which combined occupy 
about three-fourths of the entire area under til- 
lage, The proportions of these three crops in 1851 
and 1861 were as under :— 


PROPORTION IN EVERY 100 ACRES .UNDER CROPS. 











ear | onts, acres | Posters | stay, acres | AMO, 
185 Bd 148 213 2675 
1861 B39 193 26°3 205 





The following are the proportions of the crops 
contprised under the head of ¢ all other crops’ :— 


















Wheat, pera Petits a 
othe 
ae end ee ‘page, Vetches, and Rape 
1851 155 86 24 
1861 106 TH 25 


The acreage of the entire country, and the pro- 
portion under arable land, plantations, towns, 
water, and uncultivated districts, at the several 
census periods in 1841, 1851, and 1861, are given 
in the following table, showing the number of 
actes in each province under cultivation, or 
otherwise occupied in the year, 1841, 1851, and 
1861; also the same reduced to proportions per 
cent, i 



















































Division of Surface 
' Arable 1 Plante. | Unealti- 
Land | tions ‘Towns; Water vated 
Teineter | Acres | Acres | Acres | Actes | Acres 
1841 | 3,961,189" 115,944) 15,569, 51,624 731,886] 
4851 | 4,087,717) 101,776 18,712' 52,009 665,997) 
> 1861 | 4,079,180, 102,218; 20,063) 52,009) 622,695 
Munster (or oe, Ae eaese 
1841 | 3,874,613| 130,475] 14,693: 151,881 1,893,477 
1851 | 4,810,452) 103,665] 14,288! 151,381 1,484,843) 
1861 | 4,588,054) 106,247) 13,176) 152,167/1,267,967 
Ulster rf lissnere 
1841. | 8,407,539| 79,783' 8,790 
1851 | -3,994,259) 58,611| 8,815! 214) 
1861 | 4,057,568] 59,661) 12,183" 210,2341,139, 
Connaught) am aes | f 
1841 | 2,220,960| 48,340] 3,877! 212,864'1,906,002' 
3851 2,460,153] 40,854! 3.825: 212.864 1,674,347' 
S 18q@l 4,790,078] 48,371) 3,824! 213,068:1,836,713: 
Total of ; H 
Ireland ‘ 
edt |23,464,800| 874,482 42,929, 650,825'6,295,735 
1851 |14,802,881/ 804,906 45,500, 631,210 5,023,984: 
1861 15,464,825) 516,097" 49,236) 627 464.4,357,938. 
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‘The foregoing table reduced to proportions per 


cent :— 












































Acres { Acres’ Acres | Acres | Acres 

Leinster 
1841 81-23 | 238-4 O32 | 1°07 | 15°00 
851 82°80 | 2°09 | 0-38 | 1:07 | 13°66 
1861 83°65 | 210] O41 | 107 | 1277 

Munster 
1841 63-89 | 2°15 | 0-24 | 250} 31:22 
1851 71-08 | 1-71 | 0-23 | 2°50 | 24-48 
1861 7479 | 1-75 [ 0-22 | 251 | 20-73 

Ulster 
1841 32-22 
1851 21°89 
1861 20°80 

Connaught 
1841 BOT 43°39 
1851 56-01 3812 
1861 63°53 30°44 
Totalof Ire- 
land 

1841 6471 | 180] O21 | 3°03 | 30°25 
1851 F114 | 1°47] 0°22 | 3°03 | 24-14 
‘ 1861 74°29 | 1°52] 0°24 | 3°02 | 20°93 























The chief alteration in the surface of the coun- 
try was caused by the conversion of bog and waste 
into pasture, 8-3 acres in every 100 having been 
yeturned.as uncultivated in 1851 which were pro- 
fitable in 1861. The number of acres added to the 
grass lands in the period was 784,952. 

The amount returned under bog and waste is not, 
as already stated, to be considered as altogether 
unprofitable, as the large areas of bog throughout 
the country afford fuel at a much cheaper rate 
than coals could at present be procured, 

‘The census returns show that the number of 
small holdings in Ireland, above one and up to 
five acres, was reduced from 310,486 in 1841, to 
85,469 in 1861, or 72°5 per cent. Holdings from 
five to fifteen acres decreased from 252,799 in 1841, 
to 183,931 in 1861, or 27°2 per cent. The farms 
above fifteen acres increased in number; those 
between fifteen and thirty acres? 78,342 in 1841 
were 141,251 in 1861, an increase of 78 per cent.; 
and the holdings above thirty acres from 48,625 in 
1841 to 157,833 in 1861, or 109208 per cerfa, 
These changes were substantially made between 
the years 1841 and 1851; the changes in the next 
ten years have been comparatively trifling: This 
statement does not show the number of Iand- 
holders in Ireland, but the number of distinct. 
holdings, the enumerator having to account for 
the total acreage & every townland, There was ° 
another return made, for the first time, in the 
census of 1861. + : 

The enuerators of the census of 1861 were in- 
structed to obtain an account treating all farms held 
by one person as ane holding, whether the lands 
adjoined or not, This reduced the return of the 
total number of holdings in 1861 from 610,045. to 
553,664. It showed that 39,210 persons held land 
in Ireland not exceeding one aere; 75,141 held 
above one and not exceeding two acres; 164,006 
from five to fifteen acres ; 127,899 from fifteen tor 
thirty ; 65,896 from thirty to fifty; 49,654 from 
fifty to 100; 20,375 from 100 to 200; 9,046 from 
200 to 500; and 2,437 held above 500 acres, The 
return being novel, is approximate rather than 
precisely accurate ; the tendency of corrections 
would be to reduce the numbers, but it would not 
be to any great extent. 7 

From the returns of the Registrar-General it 
appears that the total area of land under cultiva- 
tion in Ireland in the year1864 was 6,672,980 acrés, 
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heing an increase of 10,493 acres over the extent 
of tillage of 1868. The. number of acres under 
wheat in 1864 wag 279,863, being 19,552 ovér 
1863; but there was a decrease in the acreage 
under oats amounting to 145,965 acres, the total 
number of acres grown being 1,869,918. The 
whole réturn of 1864 shows a total decrease in 
cereal crops to the extent of 122,487 acres. The 
returns of the green crops are :—Potatoes, 1,039,282 
acres; tumips, 337,288, acres; mangold-wurzel 
and beetroot, 14,106 actes; cabbage, 31,756 acres ; 
carrots, parsneps, and other green crops, 23,190 
acres; vetches and rape, - 29,918 acres; total, 
1,475,535, 


Owing to the humidity of the climate, the’ 


country is not well fitted for wheat and barley, 
which are at once more precarious and not of so 
good quality as in England; but it is admirab! 
suited for the growth of oats, the culture of whic! 
has rapidly increased, ‘Tutnips are cultivated only 
in some of the best farmed districts, and, though 
extending, are not to be looked upon in the light 
of a general crop. 

Concurrently with an increase of arable land 
beuween 1841 and 1861, there has been. in the 
twenty years a large increase in the value of 
Jive stock in Ireland. In 1841, according to the 
returns obtained by the census commissioncrs, 
horses, mules, and asses, and cattle, sheep, pigs, 
and poultry, were valued at 21,105,8082 In the 
year 1861 the same description of stock, accord~ 
ing to the returns of the registrar-general, were, 
at the like estimated rates of average value, 
worth 33,363,194, showing a rise in value of 
12,257,3862, during that period; while, if the 
improved breeds and enlarged demand for live 
stock in 1861, compared with 1841, were to be 
taken into account, the value in 1861 would, no 
doubt; be still greater. 

Ireland, onthe whole, is much better adapted for 
grazing than for agriculture: and such, in this 
respect, is tye excellence of the soil, that in most 
parts it never fails, -however foul and exhausted 
when laid down to grass, speedily to clothe itself 
with a rich and Juxuriant cover of herbage. The 
natural effect: of this has been that of late’ years, 
under improved management—notably since the 
perjod of 1851-61—Ireland has chiefly become a 
yra%ing country, 

Rent of Land and Value of Real Property.—In 
1727, Mr, Brown computed the gross rental of 
Ireland, inclusive of quit-rents, tithes, dc, at 
2,824,002; and, in 1778, Mr. Young estimated it 
at 6,000,000, (Newenham’'s View of Ireland, p. 
282.) Mr. Wakefield, from minutes collected in 
his tour, estimated the average tental of Ireland 
at 27s. the Irish acre, og at 16s, 64d. the imperial 
acre (vol. i. p. 805); and, notwithstanding ‘the 
imperfect data.on which it was founded, this esti- 
mate, though, perhaps, in excess, probably came 
near the mark. However, the elaborate estimate 
framed by Mr. Griffith, and contained in his 
evidence given in the Second Report of the Lords’ 
Committee on Tithe (1832), is more deserving of 
attention : it is principally based on official valaa- 
tions, and is probably, therefore, a little under the 
mark, According to Mr. Griffith the total rent of 
Treland in 1832 amounted to 12,715,4782, which 
would give an average rent of 12s. 2d. per acre for 
the whole kingdom. But to get a correct notion 
of the rent, the area occupied by water, amounting 
to 680,825 acres, must be deducted, and this being 
done the average rent would have been 12s, 7d. 
anacre. According to the most recent estimate 
of the value of the land obtained under the valua- 
tion of the poor's rate, the average rent per acre, 
deducting water, is 13s, 7d. 
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The subjoined tabular statement shows the 
official return ‘of the annual value of real 
y—including railways and canals—assessed 

to income-tax, in the various counties and parlia- 


























mentary divisions of Ireland in each of the years 
{ending April 5), 1862¥and 1857. 
Gross Annual Vaiue of Reat 
salamat othe Year ending Sth Apel 
3 Divisions” . 
1862 1857 
£ £ 
Antrim . . 556,601 526,751 
Armagh . . 291,697 288 889 
Carlow %. 154,907 137,989 
Cavan . a « + 264,842 240,384 
Clare . . . 310,700 195,841 
Cork . . . 923,823 934,345 
Donegal =. . 298,688 263,011 
‘ 604,871 611,311 
S 631,192 - 478,372 
. 196,592 191,753 
* 446,439 44,151 
7 258,752 244/979 
es 327,728 289,430 
. 324,956 310,807 
. 244,518 216,694 
. 132,691 127,866 
. 422,698 405,158 
. 261,921 251,115 
Longford “2. 150,073 129/943 
Louth. . . 193,035, 168,009 
; Mayo . se se 314,085 216,820 
: Meath . hae) 547,986 488,748 
[Monaghan . 251,172 246,015 ¥ 
Queen's County . 250,583 281,172 
Roscommon . 294,176 218,304 
Sligo... os 180,197 158,251 
Tipperary : 647,289 591,837 
‘Tyrone so. 377,359 363,975 
Waterford . 251,028 234,26! 
Westmeath . . 809,409 253,018 
Wexford. t 351,718 302}493 
Wicklow . 285,625 266,224 
Total «| 10,957,351 9,826,095 











Fisheries—-The seas round Ireland swarm with 
fish. Cod, ling, and ‘hake are found in great 
abundance on the Nymph Bank to the 8. of 
Waterford. Fiat fish also abound in many parts. 
Large shoals of herrings visit the coast annually ; 
and the bays and creeks furnizh gteat quantities 
of the smaller and more delicate species, as pil- 
chards, sprats, smelts, and sand-eels, The b: zg 
whale and sunfish are often seen off the western 
coast, But the fishery has never been either 
largely or successfully carried on by the Irish, 
In 1764 a system of bounties was established to 
encourage the trade, but without any material 
success. It was revised in 1819 by a commission, 
which also gave loans for the purchase of boats 
and tackle. With such encouragement the num- 
ber of fishermen and boats increased consider- 
ably during the ten years the system was in 
operation. But though the fishing declined on 
the bounties being withdrawn, this decline was 
temporary only, and it has since considerably in- 
creased. 


There are salmon and eel fisheries in most of 
the great rivers. The salmon fisheries in the Bann, 
near Coleraine; the Foyle, the Billick, near Bally- 
shannon; the Boyne, above Drogheda; and in 
various other parts are very productive. Igsh 
salmon, packed in ice, is principally exported” to 
Liverpool, Bristol, and London. There were em- 
ployed in 1864, upon-the coast of. Ireland, 9,300 
vessels, with 37,416 men and 3,530 boys. The 
return showed a considerable falling off as com- 
pared with 1863, but it was believed to be owing 


a 
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miinly to ast increased strictriess in the-revision 
ot,she regigtry, which previously included ‘boats 
antimen long.after they had ceased to be em-| 


ed. : 

“Manufactures.—Ireland ig not, and nevershas 
been a: manufactaring -cofdtry. Its unsettled 
state, and the general dependence of the popula- 
‘tion on land, have ‘hitherto formed insuperable 
obgfacles to the formation of great manufacturing 
eétablishments in most parts of the countrys 
whilst the want of coal, capital, and skilled work- 
men, and the great ascendancy of England and 
Scotland in all departments of manufacture, will, 

* there is reason to think, hinder Ireland from ever 
attaining to eminence in this department. And 
it is needless to add, that while manufactured 
goods can be produced cheaper in Britain than in 
Treland, so long will the interests of the latter be 
pest promoted by their importation, 

The woollen manufacture was carried on to 
some extent in Ireland previously to the revolu- 
tion of 1688, soon after which, in compliance with 
the interested solicitations of the English manu- 
facturers, the export of Irish woollens to foreign 
parts was prohibited, and oppressive duties Jaid on 
their importation into England, The existing 
woollen manufacture of Ireland is carried on upon 
asmall scale, pAt Dyelin, and other parts in the 
vicinity, som® cloth” of a better description is 
made; and other branches are carried on to some 
extent.in Kilkenny and other places, more espe- 
cially"at Moun-melick and Abbeyleix, in Queen’s 
Co,, and a few other places, 

- To compensate for the bad treatment of the 
woollen, the linen manufacture of Irelard was 
long the object of especial patronage, It was 
fostered and promoted by a number of statutes, 
and placed under the superintendence of a board, 
with an. annual grant of public money for distri- 
bution in premiums and bounties. ‘The board, 
however, has been discontinued for many years, 
and the grants withdrawn, ‘The manafacture is 
chiefly confined to Ulster. It was at one time 
very. generally diffused over the country; the 
yarn being spun by the cottier's family, and woven 
by the cottier himself, But sinee the introduction 
of machinery for the spinning of yarn, and of 
power-looms, the old system has been to a con- 
siderable extent abandoned, and the, yarn is now 
prineipaliy span by machinery. 

. — A good deal of cloth is also made by power 
looms; but the greater part continues to be woven 
in the houses of the cottiers, who are supplied 
with yarn by the agents of the manufacturers, 
In fact, but for this change of system, the manu- 
facture would have been wholly annihilated ; as 
the manufacturers under the od domestic system 
could not have withstood the competition of 
Dundee, Leeda; and other towns in England and 


Scotland. 
‘The exports of flax from Ireland for the years 
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1862, 1863, and 1864 show a remarkable advance. 
For the first eleven months of 1862 the total 
export of linen yarns and linen manufactures was, 
in value, 6,292,002, For the same months in 
1863 it was 8,084,0002.; and in 1864 it rose to 
10,327,0002. In the year 1864, the produce per 
acre of flax in Ireland was five cwt., which was 
10 per cent. above the average of the seven years 
ending with 1862. 

From 1864 to 1865, the area of flax culture in 
Treland slightly decreased. It appears from the 
yeturns of the registrar-general, that in Ulster in 
4864 there were 278,148 acres under flax, and in 
1865, 233,289—decrease 44,854; in Leinster, in 
1864, 7,388 acres, and in 1865, 5,862 acres—de- 
crease, 1,526 acres; in Munster, in 1864, 7,580} 





acres, and fu 1863; 498K atres—aétrease; 2,600 
acres ; and in Connaught, ii°1864, 8,582 acres, and 
in 1865, 7,421 acres’-dedtease*i,161 acres. . The 
total number of acres in’1864-wag 301,693, and. in 
1865,. 251,552 — decrease gn .the: whole, “50,141 
acres, The quantity: grown ‘ia’ 1865 was still, how- 
ever, by-a very latge greater than ‘that of 
1863, which was greater’ by . about 60,000 acres 
than-any of the previous.12 years. r 

The silk trade was introduced by French emi- 
grants shortly after the Revolution. | Its. chief 
seat was in Dublin; but since the repeal of the 
protecting duties it hag declined, so as to be now 
nearly extinct, with the exception of tabbinet vx, 
Irish poplin, a mixed fabric of silk and worsted, 
for which there is a considerable demand, The 
first importation of cotton wool into Ireland, of 
which there is any authentic notice, took place in 
1771. The manufacture was carried on with 
some little success in several parts during the-con~ 
tinuance of the protecting duties. On their with- 
drawal it declined for a while; but it has since 
revived. 

Of the number of people employed in the chief: 
branches of manufacture, a clear account is given 
in the census returns of 1861, which enter mi-. 
nutely into the subject. It appears from these 
returns that the number of workers, male ard 
female, in the two manufactures of cotton and 
flax, and of mixed materials, was as follows at the 
date of the census :— : 











WORKERS IN COTTON AND FLax. 
Flax Yarn Manufacturers 
Linen Manufacturers. 
Linen Thread Manufacturer 
Flax Merchants and Dealers 
Flax Dressers. 9. 
Flax Twisters and Hacklers 
Flax Spinners... 
Thread Makers 5g 
‘Tape Weavers neha 
Linen and Damask Weavers 
Linen Lappers . . 
Lace Manufacturers, Weavers, 

and Workers. : 
Cotton Manufacturers . 
Cotton Merchants. 
Cotton and Muslin Weavers 
Cotton Spinners. - 
Wick Maker . 
Lint Makers . 
Flock Makers . 
Quilt Makers . 
Corduroy Weavers . 
Corduroy Cutters . 
Gingham Weaver, . 
Sewed Muslin Manufacturers 
Sewed Muslin Agents . 
Muslin and Calico Printers 
MuslinLappers . .  . 
Sewed Muslin & Tambour Workers 

Workers IN Mixep MATERIALS. 
Weavers (unspecified) . : 





Or ae ae 


16,767 | 12,377 } 














Drapers (unspecified) . . «| 4,879] 1,019 
Linen Drapers «es +] 221 66 
Linen Merchants». 0.) «] (281 ih 
Girth Web Makers. we 5 ‘ 
Fringe and Tassel Makers. 8 30 
Fringe Manufacturers. . + 1 18 
Embroiderers. . 5 se 11} 3,892 
Bleachers. . swe | 2,026 | 278 
oof ol] “sie | 37,428 


Spinners (unspecified 





The comparatively limited extent of Irish ma- 

nufacturing industry is shown in the subjoined: 

which gives the retums of the total nuinber 

of factories for spinning and weaving cotton, wool, 

flax, hemp, jute, and silk, in the United Kingdom, 

in 1861, number of spindles, and the number Gf 
persons employed therein, 
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ines AB. - 
The number and’ tonnage of British (including 
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follows in each of the four years 


exports from [rish ports to ‘foreign countricn was as 


1860 to 1863 :— 










































Ports 1860] 1863 sez | 1863 
£ £& & £ 

Belfast. «| 10,283 | 27,094 4,118} 12,041 : 
Cork 5s | 136,698 | 131,840 | 182,130 | 108,102 
Dublin. «| 22,192] 28,138 38,196 
Dundalk , . mp — 
Galway il ara | 4658 7,587 
Limerick. «| 3,290} 4,892 10,054 
Londonderry ‘| 221362{ - 6,330 6,448 © 
Rewry 20 «fo oo _ = 
Ros . 64 a = 223, 
Ski bbereen . i fad = 363 
Sligo. ow] = 1,530|  — 
Tralee. . 2,005 350 2,000 an 
Avaterford :| 3'843| 8,977] 5,639 433! 
Wexford . . 150 o 200 1,856 
Totalof Jreland | 278,062 ' 212,279 





203,003 




















promise to be of great advantage, have been opened. 
in Ireland; others are in eourse of being con- 
structed, while many more have been projected, 


‘Among the leading’ lines may be specified the 


Great South Western, extending from Dublin to. 
Cork and Limerick, with branches to Killarney 
and other placcs; the South Eastern to Water- 
ford and Wexford; the Great Western connect- 


ing Dublin 





th Mullingar, Athlone, and Galway ; 
ithe Northern line from Dublin to Belfast, and the 
{ Second Northern line, ranning almost. parallel to 


it, to Londonderry, by way of Enniskillen, Dublin 


is the centre of five lines of railw: ay, Cork of four, 


and Belfast of three. Except the north western 
districts of Ircland, the country is intersected 
throughout by a well-planned network of rail- 
ways. The Subjoined tabular statement shows 
the progress of the Irish railway system from 
1854 to 1863, giving the length of lines, the 
total paid-up capital, the total number of passen- 


:| gers, and the traffic receipts in each of the ten 
j Years — 


1 rot Numbers 
Bo] og Leen number employe! | | Inish) and foreign vessels which cleared at Irish 
Factorien | rac. | Spindles j Mates || ports'in the year 1863, is given in the subjoined 
tories, ‘Males | Females: and table:— ae 
re as P = r -— - 
Corres iF | | : j Foreiga 
England _ pementato 
and Wales } 2,7 98,262,25 173,704 “mai a . I Vessels | Toms | Yesscls| Tons 
Scotland . .| 163 1,915,398: 8,028 33,209, 4 287, - —— 
jlreland. . .) 9 "Tivigae S24, 1,91 Belfast -| 50 | 19,508] 55 | 16,771 
eee eae Col i s| = — 1 304 
Total . 2,887 56a 51,569) + «| 59 | 18,022) 382 | 10,489 
Rate 8 30, 387 467 182, nes 451 Drogheda : of 40 ie me 
England & W.,1,456. 1,846,850" 44,098. 39,2111 76,309, abla see 8) 280 ol BENS | OO 008. 
Scotland. «| "T84, “317 185) 5,211: 4,601. i fe ar 3,93) 41 3,837 
Ireland. . 4 39 187574| 445, 417) i tl 98 113454 21 7/399 
ieenanticdier tear lan poal +) 2 } Yao! 11 5,654 
Total . .1,679, 2,182,609] 49,754! 37,229] PS af 4854, 4 1,553 
Worsrep__|~ ies aera eee | 1,562 2 627 
England & W. 52,980. 82,972, || Skibbercen I 433! 8B 924 
Scotland . 1,843, 2,916'||Sligo- . .| 16 4240} 6 1,722 
Ireland. . | 139, 1175: || Strangford 2] 1 23] 2 578 
(|| Tralee. +. 2 ayw7lo4 1,642 | 
Total. .! 539, 1,289,172, 31 Bin 64 54,562) 86,063 Waterford = «| 12 4,149 | 18 113T 
Fax —— ee Westport. | 3 796 | — _ 
England & W.| 136, 344,808 Wortord .. .j 6 4683). 5, 205 
Scotland . .| 163] 279,385] Hl ene area 
Ireland. . «| 100] 592,981) Total of Ireland 327 | 193,854 | 27 94,913 
Total . .| 399 1,216,6 216,674! 24,616. 62, 813 Canals—The Grand Canal, commenced in 1765, . 
Hemp ~~~ bis carried from Dublin to Robertstown, 25 m. W., 
England &W. ! whence proceed two branches, that to the right to 
\ivclant. i the Shannon harbour, on the Shannon, near Ba- 
a | ie ean e nagher, and thence on the W, of the river to ay *» 
Total. 4 2 580! 5 Hinasloc, 94 m. from Dublin, with a branch of 8} 
a mf as zt 2 m, to Kilbeggan; that to the left to Athy, 55 m, 
{ England & W. 620 23 a4] from Dublin, with a branch of 11 m, from Monas- 
Scotland . | 80,538 1,830 3, 8 tereven to Portarlington and Mountmellick. The 
Ireland... 1,824 196 ummit level is 200 ft, above the sea, The Barrow 
—j|—- — ~| | is navigable from Athy for small craft, to the Scars, 
Total . 32,982) 2,049 "3 918) 43 m,, thence for larger vessels by Ross to Water- - 
SILK fea cs Sell: ae ford, 30 m, 
England & W.) 1,305,910 15,302. 35,890) 51,191) The Royal Canal, commenced in 1789, extends 
Scotland “el Mi 3h a 91) 11a | from Dublin to Tarmonbarry on the Shannon, 92 
see f 88 {m., with a branch of 5 m, from Killashee to Long- 
a ford. Its greatest height above sea level is 307 ft, 
on 44) 15,530, 36, 
{ pea ee : ad 1899, 5°49 The Shannon has been rendered navigable from 
| England & W. 543) 1,955 2198, 4,063; | Limerick almost to its source, and is traversed by 
‘Scotland . 173| "207. 917) 424] | steam-Loats both for passengers and goods, The 
irgand . sal ate 4a a iz 3 Boyne navigation from Drogheda to Navan, and 
: ——_—+— | the Lagan from Belfast to Lough Neagh, are partly 
Total. . 16 | 2,162 2,325. ‘and partly still water. The Ulster Canal 
ais as ; connects Loughs Neagh and Erne, The Suir Na- 
| Hnmland &w. ey “th a Hy 12) 05 a vigation Company was incorporated in the year 
| Scotlan . 5, 26, = 
ireland. 2 729,205] 11,490) 26, = 37,872] mae for: making -8 ship, canal to, Carliek-on 
' Total, U. K.l6, Railways.—Numerous railways, some of which 




















14 
Total Capital 
Esper ot] rap tonarce| tail oe | Toad of 
Years at the End} and luans)at | Paseengers ree 
| Gf -apeh: | tbe Fad of spe Conveyed | Recei 
Miles | 
897 
os7 | 15,208,295 | 
56 | 1,057 15,965,692 | 
i Lo7L | 16,880,570 
8 | 1188 | 17,822,864 
59 | 1,265 19,133,305 
60 | 7,364 .599,7T | 9 
i 1,423 } 10,6 
2 | 1698 10,436,873 | 1,446,092 
} W740 111,471,054 | 1,518,654 
i 





Revenue,—The revenue of Ircland is raised from 
the same sources as in England, But, owing to 
the depressed condition of the great bulk of the 
Trish people, and their inability to consume taxed 
articles, the revenue of Ireland falls far short of 
that of Great Britain. While the proportion of 
revenue per head of population amounted, in Great 
Britain, to 8/ 5s, 11d. in L800, to 42 14s, in 1817, 
to 81, 19s, 9d. in 1422, to 22 (1s, 9d, in 1842, to 
YL 13s, td. in 1862, and to 22 12s, 7d. in 1863, it 
was as follows at the same dates in Ireland :— 














Gros Re- | 
pute | Meoemuenet 
ears enaoa | ROTC | cee? | fini Be 
within the F  Popalation 

Year | 
a & i ** a. 
January 5, 1800] 4,742,481 | 8,354,912 ' 0 i4 1 
a 1817 | 6,172,850 | 5,456,999 0-17 8 
is 2822 | 6,801,827 | 5.039779 0 14:10 
4 1842 | 8,175,124 | 4,100,493 0 100 
March 31, 1862 | 5,789,731 | 6,746,180 1 3 4 
1863 | 5,781,826 326 


6,500,388 





Exclusive of the above, or of the public revenue, 
a considerable sum is annually raised by grand 
jury presentments, that is, by assessments on the 
cos. made by the grand juries, for constructing and 
keeping up roads, prisons and bridewells, police 
and po ice establishments, and for charitable pur- 
i 


oses. Subjoined is an account of the sums raised 

y presentments for various services made by the 
grand juries in Ireland, in each of the years 1861 
and 1862, 





| 1861 | 1862 








e | 
t 


Sea $4,024 


New Roails, Bridges, Pipes, Gul- 
lets, Quay Walls, or cutting 
down Bills or filling up Hollows 
or Ditches . . . . 

Repairs of Reads, Bridges, Pipes, 
Gullets, or Walls. 

Court or Sessions Houses, 
tion or Repairs. 

Gaols, Bridewells, Houses of Cor- 
reotion, building or repairing . 

All other Prisons and Bridewell 
Expenses, including Salaries 

Police and Police Establishments, 
and Payments to Witnesses 

Sala ies of County Officers not}; 
included in the foregoing . j 

Public Charities . 


505,485 505,461 


ER 6,109, 6,652 


5,680, 4,314 





74,468 93,366 
14,469 16,557 
1 


103,641. 103,382 
78,690. 88,852 








Repayment of Advances to Go- 3 
pioneer ee ea 197,398 
Miscellaneous | 2,8 88,823 
Gross Amount of Presentments , {1,069,250 1,088,829 
Amount of Re-presentments . |’ 14,352 


18,885 











Net Amount of Presentments 
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The above sums are small, compared with what 
is assessed for similar purposes in England. 

Constitution and Administration of Justice —The 
constitution of Ireland is modelled on that of Eng- 
land; but, for a lengthened period, the native 
Irish, comprising the great bulk of the population, 
were effectually excluded from all participation in 
its benefits, and were in fact reduced to a state of 
helatism. This conduct, it is needless to add, was 
little less injurious to the conquerors than to the 
conquered, ‘Ag the English would neither in 
peace govern the Irish by the law, nor could in 
war root them out by the sword, they needs became 
pricks in their eyes and thorns in their sides.’. 
‘But nations are slow and reluctant learners; and 
that selfish, short-sighted policy, whose effects 
were thus forcibly exposed by Sir John Davies 
(Discoverie, p, 120, ed. 1747) in the reign of James 
I, flourished in its full vigour down almost to our 
own times, The granting of the elective franchise 
{ to the Catholics, so late as 1792, was the first great 
step in the progress to a better system, which was 
happily consummated by the repeal’ of the last 
remnant of the penal code in 1829, The odious 
distinctions by which society was formerly divided 
have no longer any legal or statutory foundations. 
Adherence to the religion of their ancestors has 
ceased to entail upon the Catholics a denial of 
their political franchises: and all classes now par- 
ticipate equally in the rights and privileges granted. 
by the constitution, 

The legislature consisted, previously to the 
Union, of a chief governor, under the name of 
lord lieutenant, with power to appoint a deputy: 
during abscnee, a house of lords, and a house of: 
commons. Under Henry VIL. the prostration of 
the Irish parliament was effected, by transferring: 
the nght to hold parliaments, which had been. 
vested in the lord lieutenant, and to originate bills, 
to the king and the English privy council. The 
first parliament, in which members were returned 
from all parts of Ireland, sat in the“Deginning of 
the reign of James I. The number of members 
varied at different times, but was ultimately fixed 
at 300, two for each co., two for Trinity College, 
and the remainder for cities and bors., the repre- 
sentatives for the latter being, in most instances, 
{nominated by their proprietor or patron, Rre- 
viously to 1768, the members held their seats for 
life, so that they could hardly be considered as 
representatives even of the Protestant part of the 
nation, and had but little sympathy with popular 
feelings. At this epoch, however, parliaments were 
made octennial, 

Since the Unien, Ireland has been represented 
in the imperial parliament by twenty-cight tem- 
poral peers, clected for Hfe ‘by the whole body 
of Irish peers; four bishops, who sit according to 
annual rotation of sees: and from the Union till 
the passing of the Reform Act, it was repre- 
sented in the H. of C. by 100 members, two for 
each co., two each for the cities of Dublin and 
Cork, one for ‘Trinity College, and one each for 
the 31 bors, of Armagh, Athlone, Bandon, Belfast, 
Carlow, Carrickfergus, Cashel, Clonme!, Coleraine, 
Downpatrick, Drogheda, Dundalk, Dungannon, 
énnis, Enniskillen, Galway, Kilkenny, 
Xinsale, Limerick, Lisburn, Londonderry, Mallow, 
New Ross, Newry, Portarlington, Sligo, Tralee, 
Waterford, Wexford, and Youghal. ‘The Keform 
Act gave Ireland five additional members, which 
were assigned to Trinity College, Belfast, Galway, 
Limerick, and Waterford, which consequently 
have now two members each. It also vested the 
electoral franchise in cos, in the same classes as 
in England, with the substitution of 202 for 502, 
and 14 for 20 years, and in cities and bors, in free- 
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men resident within 7 m., and 102, freeholders. 
But these qualifications having been found to be 
too high, were reduced, in 1850, by the 13 & 14 
Vict. cap. 69, which has given the franchise in 
counties te the occupiers of land rated for the 
poor-rate at the nett value of 124. a year, and to 
the possessors of estates in fee or for life rated at 
51: it has, also, given the franchise in towns to 
all parties occupying lands or premises rated at 82. 
ayear. The electoral boundaries of the bors. are 
fixed by statute, The executive government is 
vested in the lord Heutenant, or, in his absence, in 
the lords justices, generally the primate, lord chan- 
cellor, and commander of the forces, and a privy 
council nominated by the crown, and consisting 
chiefly of the high judicial and ministerial func 
tionaries, The Jord lieutenant is assisted by a 
chief secretary, a member of the House of 
Commons; and who, being in effect secretary for 
Treland, is especially responsible for its govern- 
ment. The salary of the lord lieutenant is 20,0002, 
year, with a liberal allowances both for residence 
and household. 

‘The judicial establishment is vested, as in Great 
Britain, in the lord chancellor, removable at plea- 
sure, assisted by the masters of the rolls, and in 
twelve judges, four for each of the courts of 
queen’s bench, common pleas, and exchequer, 
‘Two of the law judges go through each of the 
six circuits into which the country is distributed, 
twice a year, to decide criminal and civil ex 
‘The judges of the courts of prerogative and adm’ 
ralty are generally practising barristers, A barris- 
ter also presides along with the co, magistrates at 
the courts of quarter sessions, Petty sessions, at 
which at least two magistrates must be present, 
are held weekly, or once a fortnight, in every ' 
district, 

Fach corporate town has a judge or recorder, 
and local magistrates, elected by the corpora- 
tion; and every manor has its courts under a 
seneschal r bailiff nominated by the proprietor. 
‘The Jord chancellor has the power of appointing 
and removing the co, magistrates, for whose cor 
duct he is responsible. “An act. passed in 1840 
(3 .& 4 Vict, cap. 108) for remodelling the munici- 
pal corporations in Irish towns. It gives the right 
of voting at municipal elections to all persons resi- 

ent in boroughs, or within 7 m. of their bounda- 
ries, occupying houses, shops, or other premises 
within the same of the annual value of 101, 

‘The conservation of the peace is committed, in 
the cos, to a lord lieutenant, aided by an indefinite 
number of deputy lord lieutenants, all nominated 
by the crown and by the high gheriff, selected, as 
in England, from lists prepared by the judges of 
assize, Ireland has a well-organised constabulary 
furce, which consisted, according to the census rée- 
turnsyof 1851, of 13,864 officers and men. The 
actual number of soldiers in Ireland, at the same 
period, was returned at 26,276, exclusive of 
militiamen, to the number of 1,045. The military 
department is under the control of the commander 
of the forces, Ie has under him 5 general officers, 
who respectively command one of the 5 military 
districts into which the island is divided, ‘The 
ordnance, which is a branch of that of Great Bri- 
tain, has its chief station at the Pigeon House 
Fort: attached to it is the staff of the trigonome- 
trical survey of Ireland, ‘There is at Kilmainbam 
a hospital for decayed and disabled soldiers, simi- 
lar to that of Chelsea. 

Crime and Criminals.—The subjoined table gives 
the total number of persons, of each sex, com- 
mitted to prison in Ireland, for various offences, 
and the nuorber convicted and not convicted, in 
the year 1862 :— 

































































15 
Maes | Females| Total | 
COMMERT ALS FOR EACIU 
LASS OF OFFENCES, 
Felony . sw e| 15191 817 | 2,896 
Petty Larceny. 2% 1) vasa] 1956 | 97740 
Misdemeanants  .  <| 7,855 | 5/342 | 13/197 
‘Under Revenue Laws || ‘160 3a | "398 
» PoorlLaw Act >| 33¢| 260] 594 
By Conrts-martial, ‘and ‘aie _ 
Under Vagrant Act | 627 1,326 
Drunkarnds .. | 3,080 6/868 
z 8 
Lunatics, dangerous 
‘anderiminal  }] 412 oy 
For further Examina-} 
tion or Trial, 2,090. a0 
Total Committals | 18,571 | 13,588; 32,159 
Convicren av Assizes ~| a 
ASP QUARTER SESSIONS, 
Felons + + «| 1,108] 555] 1,668 
Misdemeanants | || 1/107] 198 | 1303, 
Criminal Lunatics | W 
Total, 2,985 
SUMMARY Coxvicrioxs, b 1 
Me Laren: 
© hoe ee emmy 2,740 
Misdemeanants | 11,492 
Dangerous Lunatics 658 
Under Revenue Laws 198 
|, Poor Law Act 594 
Cotrts-martial —. 120 
Deserters. 220 
Under Vagrant Act 1,326 
| Drunkards 6,868 
| be ee as 
i Total . «| 12,989 | 11,542 | 24,281 
Nor Coxvicrep. y= ty 
j Felons Bequitted |= =| ae] et) aor 
s» ho Bill or Prose- 
ution found. }| 365 | 101) 266 
Misdemeanants acquitted 161 sl] a2 
»» No Bill or Prose- 
” Meution found t| 42] 46 | 168 
For further Examination | 2,359] 991 | 3,350 
jFor Trial...) aan} 139] “470 
Total . .| 3,404/ 1,489] 4,893 




















Religious Establishments—The ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements that prevail in Ireland are at once 
anomalous and irrational, The Reformation never 
made any considerable progress in the country, 
the new doctrines being only espoused by the Eng- 
lish settlers within the pale, But after Protestant- 
ism had been adopted by the bulk of the English 
people, and had been made the established religion 
on this side the water, it was determined to esta- 
blish it as the state religion in Ireland. In pur- 
suance of this resolution, the Catholic clergy were 
ejected from their livings, which were bestowed 
upon divines attached to the doctrines of the 
church of England. This change did not, however, 
produce any corresponding change in the reli- 
gious feelings of the people, who scemed, indeed, 
to become the more attached to their ancient faith, 
according as their clergy were treated with harsh- 
ness and injustice. In every other country, the 
established religion, if there be one, is that of the 
gteat majority of the people: but in Ireland the 
established religion is, and long has been, that of 
a small minority—and that minority, be it ob- 
served, consists principally of the wealthy and best 
educated classes, who could, without difficulty, _ 
supply themselves with religious instruggion. Such 
an arrangement is inconsistent with and subver- 
sive of every principle of sound policy and common 
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sense. The gtand object. of an establishment, it 
is needless to say, should be the provision of reli- 
gious instruction and consolation for the great 
bulk of the community, and especially for those 
who are too poor to be able to provide it for them- 
selves, But in Ireland the“reverse of all this 
obtains. The established religion is alien to and 
repudiated by nine-tenths of the pop,, who regard 
jt as erroneous in principle, and as a usurpation 
upon the rights and property of their clergymen, 
These feclings are natural; and it is nugatory to 
suppose that they should be got rid of, so long 
as the existing arrangements are maintained. A 
Catholic establishment in England would not, in 
fact, be more irrational and absurd than a Pro- 
testant establishment in Ircland; and, so long as 
the latter is permitted exclusively to enjoy the 
revenues appropriated by the state for the support 
of religion, so long will it be an object of disgust 
and hostility to the Catholic people and clergy, 
that is, to the great majority of the nation, and be 
productive of the most implacable animosities, 
Previously to 1834, when the Church Tempo- 
ralities Act, the 3 & 4 Will. 4, ¢, 37, was passed, 














the country was divided into 4 archbishopries, cor- | 





responding nearly with its four civil provinces, and 
these were farther subdivided into 29 bishoprics, 
held by 18 bishops, But this hierarchy, obviously 
disproportioned to the wants of the country, was 
restricted within more moderate dimensions by the 
act referred to above, It reduced the archbishop- 
rics of Cashel and Tuam to bishoprics; and di- 
vided the island into the northern and southern 
provinces, the archbishop of Armagh being the 
jiead of the one, and the archbishop of Dublin of 
the other, Tt also reduced the number of bishaps 
to 10; and effected various changes in the reve- 





nucs of the different -sees, to take effect on the | 


dentise of the different incumbents by whom they 
were then oceupied. The revenues arising from 
the cancelled bishoprics and other sources were 
vested in commissioners, to be applicd to the build- 
ing and repair of churches, and other ecclesiastical 
purposes. 

Under the old arrangement, the archbishoprics 
and bishoprics, with their revenues, were as fol- 
lows — 


Ursrer, 
Armagh... ees 
Meath and Cloumucnoise . 
Clogher ee 
Down and Connor. 
Derry . + . . 
Raphoe ke 
Kilmore. ee 
Dromore. - ee 

LxINSTER. 
Dublin and Glandelagh » 
Killare 9. 6 ee 
Osory. oo. 2 +e 
Ferns and Leighlin . 

‘Mensrer, 


Cashel and Emly =. . . 
Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoc 
Waterford and Lismore . 
Cork and Rosa. . 
Cloyne . 
Killaloe and 





Kilfenora’ 
CONNAUGHT. 
Tuam and Ardagh. 
Fiphin . . + . . 
Clonfert and Kilmacduagh . 
© Killala and Achonry 





Total Income 


-» ‘Phe revenues inercased greatly in course of 
time, as will be seen from the subjoined parlia- 
mentary retum, issacd in the session of 1863, 
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which gives the revenues of the varions dioceses 
in 1861, and the number of members of the Estab- 
lished Church in 1834 and 1864 :— 





Revenues of | 
Number of Members the Estab { 








1 

Churet in | 

each Diocese 
in 


of the 
Established Cluurels { 


j Wer | 1861 


























| 1854 
[Armagh and Clogher . 207,371 
-Dublin and Kildare. 120,506 
Meath... 
(Derry and Raphoe ; 8 65,603 | 56,159 
‘Down, Comuor, and } gn a4 pars 
"Dromore es oy | 152,122 | 44,785 
Henore, Pipbin and} 33,046} 58,165 | 47 410 
= Hl 1 
fTugm, Killala, and} | 17,156 | 27,539 
i ttehaliag an 35,663! 62,248 
:Cashel, Emily, Water- sel lag 
aad anl Lismore. | 13,058 | 43,008 
ork, Gloyne, and Ross 43,028 | 65,493 
Killaloe, Kitfenora, 
|" Clonfért, and Kulp 24.601| 15,006) 29,789 
macdnagh i 
zmacd | 
Limerick, Ardfert, pal eed tae 
auaAghado’ "} 38,651 | "15,108 | 29,017 





Total . 





./ 853,160 | 691,872 580,418 








Another parliamentary return—ordered by the 
House of Commons, on the 6th May, 1863—shows 
the number of Roman Catholics in Ireland in the 
years 1834 and 1861; the number of members 
of the Established Church in Ireland in’ the 
years 1834 and 1861; and the proportion of 
Roman Catholics to members of the Jstablished 
Church in 1834 avd in 1861, It appears from 
this return that the number of Roman Catholics 
in Jreland was— a 

In 1834 . . . 6,436,060, 
In}86l . 6. + 4,805,265 


‘The number, of members i the Established 
Church of Ireland was" 


In 1834. . . 853,160 
In 1861. . . 691,872 


Consequently, the proportion of Roman Catho- 
lies to members of the Established Church was— 


In 1884, 100 Reman Catholics to 13°25 members of 
the Established Church... 
In 1861, 100 Roman Catholics to 15-3 
the stablished Church. 





a 
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Exclusive of deans, prebendaries, and other 
nitaries, Ireland is divided into abvut 2,400 
parishes, and has about 1,400 bencficed clergymen 
‘fhe incomes of the prelates and other dignitaries 
are principally derived from the rent of lands let 
on lease, or Tather on. leases renewable by fine. 
‘The other clergy are partly provided for by glebe 
lands, but principally by tithes, and in towns by 
an assessment called minister's money. 5 
In addition to the unpopularity attaching to the 
church of England in Ireland, from its being the 
cburch of a minority, the fact of its deriving the 
largest portion of its income from tithes, tended ma- 
terially to increase the odium under which it has 
long Iaboured. Tithe is everywhere a most yex- 
atious and impolitic tax, but in Ireland it haa 
been peculiarly noxious; for there the land being 
mostly split into small portions occupied by poor 
Catholic cottiers, the payment of tithes to Pro- 
testant clergymen is not only felt to be -a most 
oppressive burden, but it is, at the same time, 
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looked upon as a sacrifice imposed for the promo- 
tion and advantage of heresy and error, It has 
also been very unfairly assessed, By a resolution 
of the Irish H, of C, in 1735, grass lands obtained 


an exemption from tithe; so that while a tenth ; 
part of the produce of a potato garden or slip of : 
land, on which, perhaps, a numerous family was | 


dependent, went to the establishment, the herds 
of the opulent grazier contributed nothing to its 
support. For a lengthened period, the payment 
of tithes in Ireland was made with extreme re- 
luctance, and their collection has, in inumerable 
instances, been productive of outrage and blood- 
shed. At last, it became next to impossible, in 
many parts of the kingdom, to derive any revenue 
fromi this source; and in consequence it was at- 
tempted to substitute compositions or fixed pa 

ments for tithes in the room of tithes themselves 
But, though productive of some adyantage, th 
measure was comparatively uscless, from its lea 
ing the compusition to be paid by the occupier 
and not by the landlord. To obviate this detect, 
aut act was passed in 1888 (1 and 2 Victoria, cap. 
J09) abolishing compositions for tithes, and sub- 
stituting in their stead a fixed payment of three- 
fourths of their amount (401,1142.) to be made by 
‘the landlords or others having a perpetual interest 
in the land, This act, by relieving the tithe- 
collector from the necessity of coming into con- 
tact with the great bulk of the vecupicrs, obviated 
a prolific source of predial disturbance. Still, 
however, it cannot be supposed that either this 
or any other device should ever reconcile the 




















Trish people to the appropriation of a large revenue | 
to the exclusive: use of the church of a small j 


minority of their number. The effect of this 
preposterous arrangement is to insult and alienate 
the bulk of the population, who would be more or 
less than men if it ceased to encounter their 
rooted hostility. . 
The R. Catholic church is governed nearly in 
the same wanner as the Esfablished church was 
previously to the recent changes, There are four 
archbishops, the same in name and provincial 
rank as those of the Protestant church, and 23 
Dishops. Hight ofthe bishops—Ardagh, Clogher, 
Derry, Down and Connor, Dromore, Kilmore, 
Meath, and Raphoe—are suffragan to Armagh, 
DiSlin has but three svflragans—Kildare and 
Leghlin united, Ferns, and Ossory, Six are 
suffragen’to Cashel, namely Ardfert and Aghadoe 
(usually called the bishop of Kerry, Cloyne, and 
Ross), Cork, Killaloe, Limerick, Waterford, and 
Lismore. ‘Tuam has four suffragans—Achonry, 
Clonfert, Killala, and Galw: athe bishop of the 
united dioceses of KilmacduagH'and Kilfenora is 
alternately suffragan tg the archbishops of Tuam 
and Cashe), ‘The wardenship of Galway, formerly 
tin exempt jurisdiction, subject only to the 
triennial visitation of the archbishop of Tuam, 
has been lately erected into a bishopric, under its 
forme' epi j i Ou the death 















exercises spiritual jurisdietion 
‘They also nominate one of 
Nes a stranger, ag stc- 


capitular, who 
during: the vacancy. 
their own body, or somet! 








cessor to. the vacancy, in whose favonr they | 


postulate or petition the pope. ‘The bishops of 
tie province alsa present the names of two or 
three eligible persons to the pope. The new 
Lishop is generally chosen from among this latter 
number: but the appointment virtually rests with 
the cardinals, who constitute the congregation de 
propaganda fide, ‘Cheit vomination is submitted 
to the pope, by whom it is usually confirmed. 
In cases of old age or infirmity, the bishop nomi- 

ites u cnadjutor, to discharge the episcopal duties 
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in his stead; and his recommendation is almost. 
invariably attended to, The emoluments of a 
bishop arise from his parish, which is generally 
the best in the diocese, from licenses of marriage, 
and from the cathedraticum, The last is an 
annual sum, varyin8 from 20. to 102, according 
to the value of the parish, paid by the incumbent 
in aid of the maintenance of the episcopal dignity. 
‘The parochial clergy are nominated exclusively 
by the bishop. The incomes of all descriptions 
of the R. Catholic clergy of Ireland arise partly 
from fees on the celebration of births, marriages, 
and masses; and partly, and principally, from 
Christmas and Easter dues, and other voluntary 
offerings. All places of worship are built by 
subscription, ‘There are numerous monasteries 
and convents, 

Exclusive of the injustice inflicted on the R. 
Catholics of Ireland by the seizurg of the funds 
Lelonging to their church, and their appropriation 
to the support of the clergy of the church of 
England, they laboured for a lengthened period 
under the most degrading disabilities. The treaty 
of Limerick, in 1691, between the generals of 
William III. and those of James 11., guaranteed 
to-the Irish R, Catholics the same religtous privi- 
leges they had enjoyed during the reign of Charles 
Il. But this treaty was most shamefully 
broken; and during the reigns of Anne, George 
1, and George UL, @ series of acts were passed, 
constituting what has been called the Catholic 
penal code, which had for its object the extermina- 
tion of the R, Catholic religion in Ireland. Tt 
is unnecessary to recapitulate the provisions of 
these statutes, Their spirit was succinetly and 
truly deseribed by Mr. Burke :— The laws made 
ingdom (Ireland) against Papists were as 
bloody as any of those that had been enacted by 
the popish princes and states; and when these 
law's were not bloody they were worse: they were 
slow, cruel, outrageous in their nature, and kept 
men alive only to insult in their persons every 
one of the rights and feelings of humanity.’ 
(Letter to Sir H. Langrishe.) 

It is well kpown that this atrocious code en- 
tirely failed of its object, and that, instead of 
being extermibated, the R. Catholic religion 
gained new strength and vigour from the persecu- 
tion to which it was exposed, 

“Per damna, per cades, a ipso 
Ducit opes animumgue ferro,’ 























In the earlier part of the reign of George IIT., 
the leading statesmen of England became alive 
to the impolicy and mischievous operation of 
parts, at least, of the penal code; and its more 
offenstve provisions were gradually repealed. In 
1798, the elective franchise was conceded to the 
R, Catholics ; but they continued, down to a com- 
paratively late period, to be excluded from the 
privilege of having seats in the legislature, of 
being members of corporations, and of holding 
numerous public offices of trust and emolument. 
At length, in 1829, the R. Catholics were fully 
emancipated from all civil disabilities on account 
of religion, and were placed, as respects their 
political rights and franchises, nearly on the same 
footing as Protestants. 

That this measure was a great boon to Treland 
is most true; but though it allayed, it was not 
enough to extinguish, religious feuds and ari- 
mosities. Justice, and the most obvious dictates 
of policy, require, as already stated, either that 
the R. Cath. should be made the established 
religion of Ireland, or, at alt events, that the R. 
Cath. clergy should participate, proportionally to 
the uumber of their flocks, in the emoluments 
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now exclusively engrossed by the clergy of the 
church of England. “It is a contradiction and an 
absurdity to suppose that a great and decisive 
majority should ever quietly submit to be de- 
prived af privileges possesse inority. This, 
however, is the state of things in Ircland; and, 
till it be radically and completely changed, the 
country will no doubt continue, as heretofore, 
to be disgraced and distracted by religious dis- 
sensions. 

The Protestant dissenters are found chieflf in 
Ulster. They are .classed in congregations, an 
indefinite mimber of which forms a presbytery, 
and delegates, partly ministers and partly lay 
elders, form the general synod, which regulates 
the ecclesiastical concerns of the body, and is 
presided over by a moderator chosen ‘annually. 
The synod of Ulster is coexistent with the estab- 
lishment of the Presbyterian doctrine and dis- 
cipline in Treland, The Southern Association, or 
Presbyterian synod of Munster, was formed about 
1660: the Presbytery of Antrim separated ftom 

















synod in 1829, 
‘The Methodists are divided into two societies— 





sleyan, The 
Independents, or Congregational Union, form a 
separate body from Presbyterians or Methodists. 
The Society of Friends, or Quakers, are most nu- 











merous in Dublin, Cork, Queen's Co., and Armagh, 
but they numbered altogether only 1,348 at the 
census of 1861. ‘Ihe United Brethren, or Mora- 
vians, have establishments in Dublin and Antrim, 

‘The numbers attached to the three priucipal 
religious bodies in Treland are given in the sub- 
joined table, which shows by provinces, cannties, 
cities and corporate towns, the religious profes- 
sions of the inhabitants on the night of the 7th 
April, 1861. 





Entab- | 
Presby.| Reman 
| Ghar | teria Cathotics | Total 
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Carlow County. + 
Drogheda Town 
Dublin City . s 





106| 
207 
4,875! 
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6,229) 
1,031) 


















Dublin Suburbs 
Dublin County (ex- 
cinsive of Suburbs} 









of City. 936 
/Kiklare County 876) 
Kilkenny City . 97! 
Kilkenny County — 127 
King"? we 827! 
Longford 4, « 560 
Louth we 937 
Meath, ae 428 
Queen’s piste aa 240, 

Westmeath 4, + 343 

Wexford, + 987, 130,103, 

Wicklow oj, 50. 285, 70,044 
j 












Total of Leinster, 











Mr * 
are County 228: 162,612 
City BAL, 67.148, 





14,543 





K sea i 6.200] 243 
i KCity 5 | 4zae] 41a 8 
(Limerick County | 5,648 148 166,604) 172,801 
|Tipperary Co., North’ i 

aiding . = 7,359] 194. 101,171) 109,220 
‘Tipperary Co., South : 


Riding. 
Wraterford City. 
Waterfonl County 


189,886 
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3,293 
110,959 















































i i Estab- 
"Gliee and Toman’ | Sate, | PORT) ARAL Total 
sureh | 
Uxsren: | 
Antrim County +] 45,275 131,687) 61,369 247,564! 
Armagh 4 + | 58,735 80,746 92,760" 190,086) 
Belfast Town . — .| 30,080, 42,604} 41,406! 121,602| 
Carriekfergus, Co. of| 
Town .. 1,821] 5,582] 1,046) 9,422] 
Cavan County . O17] 5,852| 153,906) 
Donegal o «| 29,943' 96,214) 237,3 
Down os +| 60,657 133,421 299,302) 
Fermanagh ,, —.| 40,608 1,909] 105,768 
Londonderry ,, «| 31,218. 64,602| 184,209: 
Monaghan” 4, —«! 17,721; 14,149) 126,482) 
'Yyrone a asl 238,500 









t 52,240) 46,568 
d 






own. 15,621] 














County | 246.3304 

» 4 94,006 
Mayo a a 246,583] 254,796) 
Roscommon 4, 1 1A1047] 357,272 
Sligo 2 ef yo4as] 931} 1a2i4ae] 124,845 
Total of Connaught, 40,595] 8,088] 866,028] 913,135 








Persons at Sea on: | 


Census Night a] _ a 403) 

















Total of Ireland + 608,857)5 8,291 14,505,265 4,798 967 





It will be seen that there were, at the census of 
1861, out of every hundred persons, 12 belonging 
to the Established church, 10 Presbyterians, 77 
Roman Catholics, and one per cent Protestant and 
other dissenters. 

Education—The principle of educating the 
great body of the people was fully recognised at the 
Reformation, An act of 28 Henry VIII, bound 
every benefice clergyman by oath, on his incum~ 
bency, to keep or cause to be kept a school in 
his parish, A subsequent act of Kjizabeth re~ 
quired the bishop and beneficed clergy of every 
diocese to maintain a grammar-school. [ut in 
nine eases out of ten, the oath and the act were 
alike disregarded; and the few schools that were 
organised were founded on sectarian principles, 
being intended for the exclusive use of the 
dominant sect. In 1733, a socicty was established 
by charter, for founding schools at the public 
expense, in which the children of the poor should 
be taught the elements of literature, and instructed 
in useful works. But though the avowed, this 
was not the real object. of this society, which e 
elf to ungermine the Catholic religion by 
educating Cathotic children in the principles of 
the Protestant faith. But,this attempt at prosely- 
tism was soon discovered; and the schools were 
deserted by all but Protestants, In 1813, a 
society in Dublin, for the suppression of vice, re- 
ceived a large parliamentary grant for the instruc— 
tion of the poor on the principles of the estab- 
lished church; and, in 1819, a society for the 
instruction of ‘the poor, but professing to avoid 
any interference with the religious opinions of 
the pupils, reccived a much larger annual grant, 
The latter of these associations was called the 
Kildare Street Society, from the place of its 
meetings. 

‘These societies failed, however, in producing a 
general effect. The grants of public money, by 
which the chartered schools were chiefly main- 
tained, were withdrawn, from a conviction of their 
inefficacy, and of the abuses which had crept into 
their management, The grants to the society for 
the suppression of , und the Kildare’ Street 














| Sockety, were ‘also withdrawn, in consequence of 
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their want of success, and of their real or supposed 
interference with the religious tenets of the pupils. 
In £838, the public money hitherto parcelled out 
among these associations was vested in-the lord 
Jieutenant, to be expended in promoting the 
education of the children of every religious de- 
nomination under the superintendence of commis- 
sioners forming a board of Nationat Education, 
Education in the national schools is strictly con- 
fined to the common and most useful branches of 
secular knowledge, the religious instruction of 
the pupils being, in every case, left to the care of 
their parents and the clergy of the denominations 
to which they belong, 

‘The total number of national schools in Ireland, 
on the 31st of December of each year, was 5,632 
in 1860; 5,830 in 1861; and 6,016 in 1862. ‘The 
average number of children in daily attendance 
was 262,823 in the year 1860; 284,726 in 1861; 
and 284,912 in 1862. 

The subjoined tables show the sums received 
and expended for the purpose of National Primary 
Education in Ireland in each of the years, ended 
Bist Dec, 1860, 1861, and 1862 :— 












































Receipts 1860 1861 1862, 
£ £ & 
Balance from previous }| 4, sale gage 
Vear Tom Previons }) 15,841] 44,954] 45,962 
Grants from the ‘Tre: ; ‘ = 
sury (ou account of | | 284,108 | 286,722 | 269,877 
Votes). 
For Looks ana Tequtstes) 
sold to the National | | ; 5 
Schools at reduced (| 6996] 10,867) 9,534 
pete em ‘ana 
‘or Sale of Farm ‘and | Fs 
Garden Produce. j| 5626 sey 
School Fees. 1] 2,481 3,953 
Miscellaneous +1] 4275 | aoa 
Total . . — «| 821,697 | 252,510 ' 354,897 
cui 
: Expenditure 1860 1861 1862 
- 8 £ £ £ 
Salaries, Gratuities, and ) 
General Bpenditure | | 207,184 | 227,695 | 245,989 
Schools...) 
Inspection >). | 22,774] atte} 21,446 
Printing, Binding, ‘and 
Purchase of Books an : a 
for otber School Re- f| 17283) 36,936) 25,714 
quisites . 
Central “OMeal Esto-}| 14.5691 14,2951 15,008 
ishment . % 7 = og 
Buildings © 2 2 VL — | 2,5 
Misccllancous. . «| 16,0633 6,126 2,436 | 
Signe ne Sct 
Total . ., %| 276,042 | 306,648 | 312,389 











‘The commissioners comprise some of the highest 
dignitaries, both of the Protestant and Rk. Cath, 
churches, and some distinguished Protestant and 
Catholic laymen, They seem to discharge their 
important functions with great diligence and} 
impartiality. The schools they assist in estab- 
lishing appear to be making the most satisfactory. 
progress; and will, no doubt, be productive of 
great public benefit. 

Of the children educated, fully one-seventh are 
Protestants, which seems a fair proportion, as 
the Protestant poor certainly do not excced one- 
seventh part of the poor of Ireland. 

There are several collegiate institutions for in- 
struction in the higher departments of science 
and literature, Among them are Trinity College, 
Dublin, the only university entitled to confer de- 


19 
at Maynooth, the Academical Institution in Bel- 
fast, and others, Some details relating to each of 
these ate given in the accounts of their respective 
localities, (See Dustin, Maynoorn, BELFAST.) 

More recently, hagvever, or in 1845, an act was 
passed (8 & 9 Vict. c, 66) for founding new col- 
leges in Ireland with liberal endowments, on an 
enlarged and comprehensive plan. In pursuance 
of this act, colleges, denominated the * Queen's’ 
haye been opened in Belfast, Cork, and Galway. 
The professors have been selected with the greatest 
care, regard being solely had to their moral, lite- 
rary, and scientific character, without, inquiring 
or caring whether they were R, Catholics or Pro- 
testants. Religious instruction is given in the 
class-rooms of the colleges, but attendance at such 
times is quite voluntary on the part of the stu- 
dents; and no religious test, qualification, or de- 
claration is required to enable any one to enter 
the college, or to contend for its honours and 
lier ‘These institutions were intended by the 
late Sir Robert Peel, by whom they were founded, 
to furnish the best classical, literary, and scientific 
education to all ranks and orders of Her Majesty’s 
subjects; and they appear eminently well fitted to 
realise these objects,” 

Poor.—Notwithstanding the great natiral ad- 
vantages of the country, it has been overspread. 
with a population, in such depressed circumstances 
as to be involved in the extreme of destitution on 
any failure of the crops; and there is also, at all 
times, much suffering among the lower classes of 
the people. Down to a recent period there was no 
efficient provision for the relief of the poor, who, 
in consequence, had to depend wholly on private 
benevolence, Mendicity was practised to an extra- 
ordinary extent, and strangers in Ireland were 
shocked by the swarms and disgusted by the it 
portunity of beggars of all ages and sexes, and in 
the most abject state of Poverty, that infested the 
roads and public places. Such a state of things , 
was a disgrace to a country pretending to be civil- 
ised. But disereditahle as it was, it could not be 
materially improved without instituting a com- 
pulsory provision for the support of the poor, which 
was long successfully resisted, through the pre- 
valence of wifounded theories with respect to its 
operation in this country, At length, however, 
sounder opinions gained an ascendancy; and par- 
liament became impressed with the conviction that 
it was indispensable, in order to preserve the tran- 
qguillity of the country in seasons of scarcity, to 
inake more effectual provision for the support of 
the poor. This was done by an act passed in 1838, 
which introduced the principle of compulsory as- 
sessment for the poor into Ireland; and which, 
while it served to protect the population from fall— 
ing a sacrifice to the extremity of want, was anew 
and powerful motive to the landlords to oppose 
the splitting of farms, and to take a greater i 
terest than they previously did in the condition 
of the cottiers and others inhabiting their estates, 
In both these respects, the compulsory assessment 
has been eminently useful. . The system is placed 
under the control of the poor law commissioners 
for England, and is extended over the whole 
country. 

The poor law came into operation in 1839, but 
none of the workhouses were opened. for the ad- 
mission of paupers till 1840, Since 25th March, 
1846, all the workhouses in Ireland have be&n 
open, and a rate has been made in every union, 
The subjoined tabular statement gives the total 
amount received from peor rates, and other re- 
ceipts in aid of poor rates, as well as the total ex- 














grees in all the faculties, the Ik. Catholic College 


pended in each of the fifteen years—ending Lady 
day—1850-64 
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‘Total Amount | Total Ameant 


‘Yesra recelved from | Expended in the 
ending | Poor Rates and itef and 
Lady-day | other Receipts | Management of 
ja aid ‘she Poor 
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652,245 
701,081 
732/969 


& & 
2,084,290 1,827,212 
4,185,785 1,293,039 
1,242,446 1,175,003 
1,338,009 1,070,499 

iol g ‘990,034 | 

851,876 S 
7345-8 

! 619,514 

| 570,372 
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75,085 





‘The amount expender includes expenses under the 
Burial Grounds Acts and Registration of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages Acts, 


‘The subjoined table gives the number of paupers 
in receipt of relief in unions in Ireland at the close 
of the first week of January in each year :— 

















I] rndoor Qutdoor | 
Years | Puupere taper | 
Bes Feb 
1 208, 114.650 | 
1851 | 206,468 2719 
soz | 168,248 3,170 
1853 | 138,764 3,058 
1854 | 104,604 2198 
1855 85,296 1,528 
1856 72,947 836 
1857 55,183 9m 
1858 49,308 1,27 
1859 43,599 - 1,267 
1860 43,218 Wt | 
1862 47,382 aySaL 
1862 55,168, ABTR 
1863 60,088 5800 | 
1864 59,867 753 | 








It will be seen that there is a steady and most 
hopeful decrease of pauperism in Treland, 
aces, Character, and Condition of the People. 
The first inhabitants of Ireland, of whom history 
has preserved any account, belonged to the great 
Celtic family. Much ingenious conjecture has been 
expended on the question whence Ireland derived 
her carliest colonists; and the claims of Britain, 
France, Spain, ‘Scythia, and even Troy, to the 
honour of being the mother country of the Irish, 
have all been supported with some leaning and 
much confidence. It may be enough to observe 
that, owing to greater proximity to the Continent, 
it is most probable that Britain was peopled befor 
‘Treland; and the latter being nearer to Britai 
than to the Continent, it is for the same reasor 
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which, from the 5th to about the Jith century — 
was thence called Scotia, But about the latter 
period this tribe, having effected a settlement on 
the W. coast of N. Britain, its name was trans- 
ferred to that country, which -sti}l retains it, and 
Treland again recovered its old name of Hibernia, 
Tere, or Ireland. ‘The greatest diversity of opinion 
exists, and an almost impenetrable obscurity hangs 
over every circumstance connected with the esta- 
blishment of the Scotiin Ireland. Colonists from 
Belgium age known to have settled in it, and some 
suppose that they were the progenitors of the 
Scoti; but this is disputed by others, who contend 
that the settlement of the Scoti in Ireland-is com- 
paratively recent; and that they were of Scandi- 
navian origin. 

But though these Belgian or Scandinavian im- 
migrants succeeded in obtaining an ascendancy in 
parts of Ireland, they were not sufficiently nume- 
rous to make any considerable change in the lan- 
guage, character, or institutions of its Celtic inha- 
bitants. *The conquering tribes themselves, one 
after another, became mingled with the general 
mass, leaving only in those few Teutonic words, 
which are found mixed up with the native Celtic, 
any vestige of their once separate existence,’ 
(Moore's Ireland, i. 98.) 

‘The number of English settlers in Ireland was 
long inconsiderable. ‘Till the plantation of Ulster, 
in the reign of James I., they were almost entirely 
confined to the E. and SE. counties, where, 
though they had partially changed the language, 
they had effected comparatively little change in 
the habits and manners of the people, The pop. 
of Connanght, and generally of all the western 
and of a large portion of the other parts of the 
island, may, even at this day, be considered as of 
nearly pure Celtic origin: and in several of the 
remoter districts Celtic is even now the ordinary 
Janguage of the common people, Notwithstand- 
ing the differences that may easily be traced in . 
different parts, from the intermixture of English 
and Scotch blood, the entire pop. has a peculiar 
and distinctive character, that is not to be mis- 
taken, It may, in gencral, bg said of the Irish, 
that they are ardent in their affections, credulous, 
vain, fod to excess of flattery, irgscible, easily 
influenced by sudden impulses, uncertain, and 
usually in extremes. Hence the facility Fith 
which they have been duped by the merest im- 
postors; and their pronencss to believe every false- 
hood, how gross soever, that fiatters their preju- 
dices. They are in general destitute not merely 
of the foresight and prudence, but also of the reso- 
lution and steady perseverance of the English and 
| Seoteb ; and though their bravery is unguestion- 

able, and they will undertake anything, ‘they are 
ery apt, if they do not succeed at the first onset, 
ito become dispirited, and to despond, They are 

















most prabable hat she was either wholly peopled | cminently witty, hospitable, and social, though 
from Britain, or principally from her, but partly | often parsimonious. Prodigality is one of their 
also from Gaul, distinguishing traits; as is their light-hearted, 
Though there be no direct evidence of the fact, | contented disposition; but this frequently degene- 
jt may be inferred that Ireland was visited at an j rates into thoughtlessness ; and, how advantageous 
carly period by Pheenician, or rather Carthaginian | soever in some respects, by disposing them to ve 
ships; but, in'those days, this must have been a / satisfied with existing circumstances, it tends to 
Jong and perilous voyage; and there are no grounds j hinder their making any persevering and well- 
for thinking that it was of common occurrence, or } concerted efforts for their improvement. 
that the Phoenicians ever made any settlement in| _ Dr. Crampe, an intelligent physician of Lime- 
the country, i tick, who received a prize from the Royal Irish 
«The Irish belong to what is called the Gaelic} Academy for the best essay on the employment 
division of the Celtic family; having, as is sup-! of the people, has the following statements with 
ased, emigrated from Britain when the latter was | respect to the’ character of the lower Irish :— 
invaded and settled by the Cimbri or Northern | ‘Two leading and naturally allied features in the 
Celts. About the period when the Romans with-} character of the lower Irish are idleness and in- 
drew from Britain, tribe catled the Scoti began ! quisitiveness, especially when hired and erployed 
to acquire a preponderating influence in Ireland, ; to perform the work of others. The moment an 
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overseer quits them, they inevitably drop their 
work, take snuff, and fall into chat as to the news 
of the day; no traveller can pass them without di- 
verting their attention from the business in hand, 
and giving rise to numerous surmises as to his 
person, errand, and destination. The most trivial 
occurrence, especially in the sporting line, will 
hurry them, unless restrained, from their occupa- 
tions. Even the sedentary manufacturer will, on 
such occasions, quit his employment, Nothing is 
more common than to see a weaver in the N, start 
from his loom on hearing a pack of hounds, and 
pursue them through a long and fatiguing chase, 
A tendency to pilfering and theft is very predomi 
nant among them, and connected with this vice is 
the prevalence of low cunning and lying; and, as 
their accompaniment, may be mentioned a fawu- 
ing flattery, ‘The blunt honesty, the bold inde- 
pendence of the English yeoman, are wanting; 
and in theie stead too generally substituted the 
petty dishonesty of the vassal, the servility and 
artifice of the slave. Drunkeuness is an evil of 
considerable magnitude in the catalogue of na- 
tional vices. It is one to which the Jower Irish 
are peculiarly addicted, and that from which the 
most serious obstructions arise to their industry 
and employment. That vile beverage, whisky, 
x0 cheaply purchased, and so generally diffused, 
affords them an ézsy opportunity of gratifying thi 
destructive passion, As on@ consequence of the 
general prevalence of ebriety, the lower Irish are 
remarkably riotous, Ido not here so much allude 
10 Whiteboyism, and other public disturbances, 
which owe their origin chiefly to other causes, 23. 
to their quarrels among themsel ‘Their fairs 
are frequently the scenes of confusion, riot, disturb- 
ance, and bloodshed. Combinations, too, risings, 
and outrage among tradesmen, are far from un— 
usual, and on pretexts that are traly ridiculous, 
‘Tho frish are also, to a remarkable degree, law- 
lessly inelined. It is well known that, instead of 
being anxieus to apprehend offenders, or to assist 
the execution of the law, they are, in general, 
ready to give the former every assistance to escape: 
and to resist the lagter, unless awed by a superior 
force.’ (Essay, pp. 170-1 

This, though not a very flattering, scems a per- 
fecigy fair statement. “But some, at least, of 
the defects of national character, speeitied by Dr, 
Crumpe, originate in circumstances that. ¢ither 
have been, or adwit of being, obviated, Drunken- 
hess is now in a fair way of being expunged from 
the list of Irish vicess and with it will dis ppear the 
riots and disturbances to which it gave birth. The 
idleness of the Irish, though in part constitutional, 
is in part, also, a consequence of the minute div 
sion of the land, and of the impossibility of its 
occupiers finding any regular or continuous em- 
ployment. ‘Their proneness to combination and 
outrage, their readiness to obstruct the course of 
law, and to assist the escape of malefactors, were 
formerly promoted, if not occasioned, by oppression 
and misgevernment, and now they are the results 
of their desperate efforts to keep possession of their 
patches of land. Down toa comparatively recent. 
period the native Irish had not, and could hot be 
expected to have, any contidence in the law. ‘They 
were, in fact, a proscribed and enslaved race, among 
whom it would have been preposterous to look for 
‘blunt honesty? and ‘bold independence, And 
notwithstanding the ‘ oppression and extortion’ to 
which the Irish were formerly subject have disap- 
peared, their effects will, it is to be feared, be loug 
visible, and with the defects inherent in their 
character will make their regeneration a work of 
extreme ditiiculty. Agitation is still rife in the 
lated. ‘he peasantry are taught to ascribe all the 
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ills with which they may be visited to misgovern- 
ment, or to their connection with England, No- 
thing is ever set down to account of their own, 
improvidence, or want of industry. On great 
emergencies, such ASqi scarcity of food, or of em- 
ployment, they become quite paralysed; and in- 
stead of exerting their energics, sink into despair, 
or, at best, abuse the government. which feeds 
them. These evils can only be modified by slow 
degrees; by government pursuing a consistent and 
impartial course; placing the Catholics on a Jevel 
with the Protestants, in respect of religious en- 
dowments as well as of civil rights; diffusing 
sound instruction; discouraging agitation ; en-| 
forcing, at all hazards, the empire of the Jaw; and 
adopting every practicable method for preventing 
the further splitting of the land, and for promoting 
; its consolidation into larger farns, 

Wages in Ireland vary from about 1s, to about 
6d, a day; but at neither rate is employment con- 
j stant, and in parts of the country half the labourers 
are all but unoccupied for nearly half the year, 
Under such circumstandes, it is needless to add 
that their food and clothes must, speaking gene- 
rally, be of the most inferior description, In these 
respects, however, there are some material differ- 
ences; and in the NE, and eastern counties, but 
especially the first, the condition of the peasant 
is much superior to what it is in the SW. and W- 

In the north eastern counties they are better 
| lodged, clothed, and fed than in the others: the 
wages of labour are higher, being, at. an average, 
about Is, per day; and their food consists chiefly 
of meal, potatoes, and milk. The inhabitants 
here area frugal, industrious, and intelligent race ; 
inhabiting a district for the most part. inferior, in 
natural fertility, to the S. portion of Ireland, but. 
cultivating it better, and paying higher rents in 
Proportion to the quality of the land, notwith- 
standing the higher rate of wages, 

In the southern districts there is a population 
whose condition is, in every respect, inferior to 
that ofthe northern, ‘Their habitations are Worse 5 
their food inferior, consisting at best of potatoes 
and milk, without meal; the wages of labour are 
found reduced from 1s. to 8d. per day; yet the 
peasantry are a robust, active, and athletic race, 
capable of great exertion, often exposed to great 
ptivations, ignorant, but eager for instruction, and 
readily trained, under judicious Management, to 
habits of order and steady industry. 

‘The population of the midland and eastern dis- 
tricts does not differ materially in condition from 
those of the south; but the inhabitants of the 
western district are decidedly inferior to both, in 
condition and appearance : their food consists of 
the potato alone, without meal, and in most cases 
without milk; their cabins are wretched hovels ; 
their beds straw ; the wages of labour are reduced 
to the lowest point, upon an average not more 
than 6d. per day. Poverty and misery have de- 
prived them of all energy ; labour brings no ade~ 
quate return, and every motive to exertion is de~ 
struyed. Agriculture is in the rudest and lowest 
| state. The substantial farmer, : employing la~- 
; bourers, and cultivating his land according to the 
improved modes of modern busbandry, is rarely 
to be found amongst them. The country is covered 
with small occupiers, and swarma with an indi- 
gent aud wretched population, It is true, that 
some landed proprietors have made great exertichs 
to introduce a better system of agriculture, and to 
improve the condition of their immediate tenants 3 
j and a few of the lesser proprietors have made 
, humble attempts to imitate them; but the great 
i mass of the population exhibits a state of poverty 
; bordering on destitution, 7 
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The distinctions as to the usual diet of agricul- 
tural labourers in the different parts of Ireland, 
are strictly applicable to those ouly who have re- 
gular employment, When they are out of work, 
which is the case in many places during three or 
four months of the year, thé line is not so easily 
perceived. Then a reduction in the quantity as 
well asin the quality of their food takes place; 
but still, though on a diminished scale, theirrelative 
Jocal degrees of comfort or of penury are main- 
tained nearly according to the above classificatfon, 
Tn no extremity of privation or distress have the 
peasantry of the northern counties approached to 
a level with those of the W.; while Leinster and 
the greater part of the S., though sometimes re- 
duced to the lowest condition, retain, generally, 
even in the most calamitous periods, a shade of 
superiority. There are districts, indeed, in every 
quarter of the land, where through peculiarities of 
situation, or other causes, distress falls with an 
equal pressure upon all; but such exceptions are 
rare, and so limited in extent, as scarcely to qua- 
lify the foregoing observations, 

“‘History,—The early accounts of Ireland aye sin- 
gularly disfigared by fable. It was not invaded 
by the Romans, whose knowledge of it could, 
therefore, be derived only from the reports of the 
Brritons, or of natives of Ireland in Britain. The 
fair presumption, however, is, that its inhabitants 
were then more barbarous than even those of 
Britain. Pomponius Mela, who has given an ac~ 
‘curate account of the soil of Ireland, and of the 
richness of its pastures, says, ‘ Cultores ejus incon- 
diti sunt, et omnium virtutum ignari, pietatis admo- 
dum expertes. (Lib. iii, sec. 6.) Strabo (lib. iv.) 
gives some extraordinary details respecting the 

rish, Which, however, he dves not state on his 
own authority, but merely as having heen reported 
to him, In the Sth century Christianity was in- 
troduced into Ireland by Sé, Patrick, a native of 
N. Britain, who, in bis youth, had been carried a 
captive into Ireland. Along with the gospel the 
ritish missionaries introduced the letters and 
learning of Rome; and a school founded at Ar- 
magh, not Jong after, became famous in most 
parts of Harope, But it would be 48 inconscquen~ 
tial to infer, from the fact of this and a few other 
schools existing in the country, that it was then 
distinguished by literature and civilisation, as it 
would be to allege that such was the case with 
the Western Islands, and the adjacent parts of the 
mainland of Scotland, in the 8th century, because 
there was then a celebrated monastery and school 
in Lona, 

The accounts of the political state of Ireland, 
previously to the English invasion, are obscure 
and contradictory. ‘This much, however, may be 
leaned from them, that the. island was parcelled 
Gut into a number of semi-independent states, 
which sometimes did, and sometin: lid not, ac- 
Knowledge their dependance on a chief prince or 
king of all Ireland. Incessant ho: ‘ies Were 
waged by the petty sovereigns against each other, 
which were not even interrupted by the invasion 
of the Danes inthe 9theentury. The latter, in no 

‘yery long space, became masters of the greater 
part of the coasts of the island; and occupied the 
ports of Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, and Cork, 
where they were taken by the English, 

‘The successors to the petty sovereigns, or to the 
cificfs of clans or septs, were called tanists, and 
were generally elected from the family or kindred 
of the reigning prince or chieftain during his life- 
time. Females were excluded from the succes- 
sion, and minors were never chosen as tanists ; the 
abject being to have a prince of mature years 
always at the head of the scigniory or clan, who 
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might be able to’ direct their operations, and to 
defend them from hostile attacks. The laws of 
the Irish were such as might be expected to pre- 
vail among a rude and barbarous people; and were 
administered in the open air by hereditary judges, 
denominated brekons, The most atrocious crimes 
might be compounded for by the payment of an 
eric, or fine; and as in all cases a considerable 
‘ion, and in some cases the whole, of the fine 
went to the lord, or chief of the sept, his interest 
obviously led him to encourage rather than to re- 
press crime, ‘I'he laws with respect to the succes- 
sion to fixed property were such as would have 
alone served to extinguish allindustry. ‘Through 
the whole country,’ says Leland, ‘the tenure: of 
lands determined with the life of the possessor ; 
and, as the crimes or misfortunes of men frequently 
forced them from one tribe to another, property. 
was eternally fluctuating, and new partitions of 
Jands made almost daily. Hence the cultivation 
of lands was only in proportion to the immediate 
demands of nature, and the tributes to be paid to 
superiors.’ (Hist. of Ireland, Introduction, p. 34.) 
‘A people with such institutions could not be 
otherwise than barbarous; and such, in fact, they. 
were, ‘They had made little or no progress even. 
in the most necessary arts; and were, with few ex- 
ceptions, entire strangers to civilisation and re- 
finement, ‘Neither was it possible to’ reform the 
evil customs that prevailed among the Irish, with- 
out altering their government; nor could that be 
accomplished by any other means than by their 
being subjected to ‘some more civilised foreign 
power. (Lyttleton’s Henry IL, v. 56; where the 
reader will find an excellent account of the state 
of Ireland previously: to the English invasion.) 
Soon after the English conquest effected by 
Henry I1,, in 1171, the island was divided by John 
into 12 counties. But, though the king of Eng- 
land received the submission of the Irish chiet- 
tains, and was nominally lord of Ireland, his au- 
thority was, for a lengthened period, ovly partially 
recognised, The native families of O'Conor, 
O'Neil, OMelaghlin, Byrne, aud O'Toole, still 
asserted, and, to a certain deggee, excrcised sove- 
reign authority in Connaught, Jister, and part of 
the midland districts. Even in Leinster aud Mun- 
ster, where the English were principally setgled, 
and which had partially adopted the Jaws ‘and 
constitution of England, the sovereign authority 
was far from being generally or firmly established, 
The allegiance of several of the great feudal barons, 
who held extensive tracts of land, was frequently 
little better than nominal, The English families 
of De Burgh in the W., of Desmond in the S., and 
of Butler in the central parts, adopted the man- 
ners of the natives, and often became the declared 
and most dangerous enemies of their mother 
country. At one time there were 9 counties pala- 
tine, with independent. jurisdiction, in the part of 
the island Subject to England, and distinguished 
by the name of the pale, The miseries resulting 
from the interminable disorders inseparable from 
such a state of things, were increased in 1315 by 
an invasion of the Scotch, under Edward, brother 
of Robert Bruce. He overran the greater part of 
the country, but was finally defeated and killed 
near Dundalk. The resources of the country were 
also wasted in subsidies, and its youth carried 
away to fight the battles of their masters on the 
continent, or in England, during the wars between 
the houses of York and Lancaster. After the 
death of Richard III. and the accession of Henry 
VIL. had terminated this sanguinary struggle, 
Treland was chosen by the defeated party of the 
Yorkistsas a theatre on which to commehce a sys- 
tem of operations for the dethronement of the new 
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monarch. In consequence, Lambert Simnel was 
sent thither by the Duchess of Bargundy as the 
descendant and répresentative of Edward IV, His 
title was acknowledged by the Anglo-Irish, and 
he was crowned in Dublin with all the ceremonies 
attendant on the inauguration of the ancient Irish’ 
sovereigns, A similar, though less vi; 3, effort 
was afterwards made in favour of Perkin Warbeck, 
whose title was also acknowledged in the S. of 
Treland. : : 

In 1495, a parliament assembled at Drogheda, 
under the presidency of Sir Edward Poynings, 
then lord-deputy, passed some very important 
statutes. By one of these, afterwards well known 
in Irish history by the name of ‘Poynings’ Law,’ 
effectual proyision was made for maintaining the 
ascendancy of the government of England over the 
legislature of Ireland, With this view it was 
enacted, that no parliament should in future be 
holden in Ireland without license from the king ; 
and that no bill or draft of a law should be sub- 
mitted to its consideration, without having been 
previously sent over to England by the Irish go- 
yernment for the approval, alteration, or rejection 
of the king; so that the power of the Irish parlia- 
ment was thus, in fact, limited to the meré accept- 
auce or rejection of bills approved or modified by 
the English government, 

‘This act was much and justly complained of at 
a later period; but, when passed, it was a decidedly 
popular measure. Parliaments hai previously 
been, for the most part, the mere instruments of 
the faction that happened to be ascendant at the 
time; so that their enactments were often conflict- 
ing, and the administration wanted consistency, 
Poynings’ law obviated, in some measure, these 
defects; and parliament henceforth became de- 
pendent rather on the government of England than. 
on any particular faction or party in Ireland, 

Early in the reign of Henry VIII. the spirit of 
insurrection broke out in a formidable shape, The 
chief authority had previously been exercised for 
a lengthened period by the rival families of the 
Fitzgeralds and Butlers, whose heads were the 
Earls of Kildare apd Ormond. ‘The former of these 
noblemen was at this period lord-lieutenant, On 
being summoned to England, to answer charge: 
brgight against his government, he appointed his 
so Lord ‘Thomas Fitzgerald, his deputy. The 
Jatter, on a false rumour of his father’s execution 
in London, not only threw up the reins of go- 
vernment, but declared himself an open enemy to 
the English monarch, ravaged the pale, and laid 
siege to Dublin, where he was repulsed by the 
gallantry of the citizens. Havigg soon after sur- 
tendered to Lord Grey, the new lord-lieutenant, 
he was sent prisoner.to England, where he ex- 
piated his offences on the scaffold, along with 
several of his near relations, who, though uncon- 
nected with his acts, were unjustly implicated in 
their consequences. 

The introduction of the Reformed doctrines, 
which was effected with equal violence and con- 
tempt for the prejudices of those within and with- 
out the pale, brought a new vlement of discord 
into Ireland. The native Irish were devoted ad- 
herents of the church of Rome. ‘Their hostility 
to the new doctrines did not, however, display it- 
self openly during the reign of Henry, who, about 
this time, ‘changed his title of lord to that of king 
of Ireland, nor in the reign of his Protestant suc- 
cessor, Edward VI,; but it broke out with unre- 
strained fury in that of Elizabeth, O'Neil, who 
possessed nearly the whole of Ulster, instigated 
by the court of Spain, hoisted the standard of re- 
bellion. He was supported by a Spanish arma- 
ment, which took possession of Kinsale, without, 
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however, being able to maintain itself in that posi- 
tion. After a lengthened contest O'Neil was 
forced, by the energetic and prudent measures of 
Lord Mountjoy, to an unconditional submission ; 
and his subsequent flight from Ireland, on the im- 
puted charge of another insurrection, terminated 
the war. Ulster was soon after divided into 
counties, and planted with numerous bodies of 
English and Scotch settlers, which laid the foun- 
dations of the improvement of that province, and 
gave it a distinctive character. The reign of 
dames I., and the earlier part of that of Charles I, 
formed a period of undisturbed tranquillity. But 
the disputes between the latter and the English 
parliament afforded the Irish a flattering though 
fallacious prospect of regaining their independence 
and re-establishing their religion. ‘To effect this 
object, an insurrection was secretly organised, on 
a very extensive scale, embracing, not only the 
native Trish, but many Rom, Cath. families of 
English descent. This formidable conspiracy 
broke out in 1641, The treachery of one of the 
conspirators prevented Dublin from falling into 
their hands ; but the insurrection broke out sivaul- 
taneously in Ulster, and soon after spread into 
most other parts of the country. The most hor- 
rible excesses were committed by the conspirators, 
which were sometimes fearfully retaliated; and 
the country corftinued to be a prey to all the 
horrors of civii war till 1649, when Cromwell ap~ 
peared in the field, atthe head of a well-disciplined 
and powerful army. Having taken Drogheda by 
storm, he delivered it up to military execution ; 
and such was the terror inspired by the fate of 
this city, that almost all the strongholds belong 
ing to the party of the Catholics svon after fell 
into his hands, and the English supremacy was, 
for the first time, established in every part of Ire- 
land, The confiscations that followed Cromwell’s 
success Were upon so vast a scale that about four- 
Jifths of the soil was transferred to new proprie- 
tors, either parliamentary soldiers, or-speculators, 
called adventurers, who had advanced money to 
carry on the war, 

After this tremendous visitation Ireland con- 
tinued tranquil, and began to advance considerably 
in prosperity, till the events connected with the 
Revolution of 1688 again made it the theatre of 
fresh and sanguinary contests. After the flight of 
James II. from England, he landed, with a view to 
retrieve his fortunes, in Ireland, where he was 
received with open arms by thé. Catholics; and 
having brought with him from France a number of 
experienced troops and officers, partly Irish and 
partly French, he soon found himself at the head 
of a powerful army. However, he was wholly 
without the talents necessary to ensure success in 
such an enterprise. The battle of the Boyne, ot 
the Ist of J uly, 1690, gained by William HL, 
turned the scale completely in favour of the lat- 
ter; and the battle of Aughrim, on the 12th of 
July, 1691, when the British ander Ginkell, after- 
wards earl of Athlone, obtained a decisive victory 
over the troops of James I]., commanded by St. 
Ruth, who fell in the action, was the last great 
effort made by the Irish to achieve their indepen- 
dence. ‘he remains of the Irish forces, having 
retreated to Limerick, capitulated under condi- 
tions embodied in the famous convention called 
the treaty of Limerick. The violation of this 
treaty has already been noticed. It is due to she 
memory of William IIT. to state, that he was no 
willing party to its violation. ‘This is entirely to 
be ascribed to the intolerance of the English and 
Irish Protestants, who, flushed with victory, did 
not hesitate, despite the stipulations to the con- 
trary in the treaty, to trample the Catholics under 
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foot, and as far a3 possible to exterminate theft 
religion. ‘ By the total reduction, says Mr. 
Burke, ‘of the kingdom of Ireland, in 1691, the 
ruin of the native Irish, and in a great measure, 
too, of the first races of thg English, was com- 
pletely accomplished. The new interest was 
settled with as solid a stability as any thing in bu- 
man affairs can look for. All the penal laws of 
that unparalleled code of oppression, which were 
made after the last event, were manifestly fhe 
effects of national hatred and scorn towards a 
conquered people, whom the victors delighted to 
trample upon, and were not at all afraid to pro- 
voke, They were not the effects of their fears, but 
of their security. They who carried on this 
system looked to the irresistible force of Great 
Britain for their_support in their acts of power.’ 
(Letter to Sir H. Langrish, p. 44.) 

The violation of the treaty of Limerick being 
accompanied by the most extensive confiscations, 
and followed up by the enactment of the penal 
code, completed the prostration of Ireland, ‘There 
being no longer any means of rising, nor even 
security at home, the aspiring Catholic youth 
sought employment and distinction in the service 
of France, which, for a lengthened period, drew 
large supplies of recruits from Ireland, Hence, by 
a singular contradiction, the same revolution that. 
established freedom of consciente and a liberal 
system of government in England and Scotland, 
established an odious despotism and persecution in 
Ireland, In the words of Mr. Burke, ‘it estab- 
lished, in defiance of the principles of our revolu- 
tion, the power of the smaller number, at the’ex- 
pense of the religious liberties of the far greater, 
and at the expense of the civil liberties of the 
whole.’ But, as already stated, the penal code 


failed to effect its object; and, instead of being j 


exterminated, the Catholics gradually acquired a 
still greater numerical superiority. At length, in 
the earlier part of the reign of George IIL, the 
rigour of the code began to be abated, and the 
Catholics ceased to be regarded as mere fere 
nature, 

One of the most curious chapters in Trish his- 
tory is that connected with the embodying of the 
volunteers in 1782, and the revolution that was 
soon after effected in the constitution of Ireland, 

"The ditticulties in which Great Britain was then 
involved having occasioned the withdrawal of the 
greater number of the troops from Ireland, ru- 
mours were propagated of an expected invasion 
of the island hy the French; and, to meet this 
contingency, the Protestants of Ulster and other 
parts tuok up arms, and formed themselves into 
volunteer corps. ‘These bodies soon became sen- 
sible of their strength; and having appointed 
delegates and concerted measures, they proceeded 
to set about: reforming the constitution, In this 
view they published declarations to the effect, that 
Ireland was a free and independent kingdom, and 
that no power on earth, except that of the king, 
lords, and commons of Ireland, could legally 
enact laws to bind Irishmen. ‘These declarations, 
which struck a direct blow at the superiority 
hitherto claimed and asserted by the British par- 
liament, might, and most probably would, at 
another time, have been successfully resisted. But 
Great. Britain, being then engaged in a desperate 
contest with her revolted colonies, and with al- 
most all the great European powers, prudently 
made the concession demanded by the Irish 
volunteers; and the Ladependence of Ireland was 
proclaimed amid the most enthusiastic demon- 
strations of popular mepoleing 

In truth, however, this independence was appa- 
reut oly, The wretched state of the elective 
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franchise in Ireland was totally inconsistent with 
anything like real independence;- and so venal 
was the Irish parliament, that-any minister, haw 
unpopular soever; had no difficulty in securing a 
majority in that assembly. Hence the anticipa- 
tions in which the more sanguine Irish patriots 
had indulged were destined soon to experience a 
most mortifying disappointment; and this, and 
the hopes inspired by the French revolution, ter- 
minated in the rebellion of 1798, which was not 
suppressed without a repetition of the former 
scenes of devastation and bloodshed. 

‘The British government at length wisely deter- 
mined to effect a legislative union between Great. 
Britain and Ireland, and to suppress the separate 
legislature of the latter. ‘This measure, notwith- 
standing a strenuous opposition, was happily car- 
tied, and took effect from the Ist of January, 1800, 
And, unless it were resolved or wished to put an 
end to all political connection between the two 
countries, nothing could be more inexpedient and 
absurd than the existence of a separate indepen-~ 
dent legislature for Ireland. Perpetual jealousies 
could not have failed to arise between it and 
the legislature of Great Britain, which must ne- 
cessarily in the end have led to estrangement, and 
probably separation. A Jegislative union was the 
only means of obviating these and other sources 
of mischief: its repeal woukl make Ireland a 
theatre for all sorts of projects and intrigues, aud 
it would be sure to be followed, at no distant pe- 
riod, by the dismemberment of the empire, Its 
maintenance should, therefore, be regarded as a 
fundamental principle of policy; and, to give it 
permanence and stability, every effort should be 
made to remove all just grounds of complaint on. 
the part of the Irish people, and to make the 
union one of national interest and affection, as 
well as of constitutional law, 

IRKUTSK, GOVERNMENT OF. (See Si- 
BERIA, 

IRKUTSK, a city of Asiatic Russia, cap. of 
Eastern Siberia, on the Angara’, at its contluence 
with the Irkut, about 30 m, from the NW. shore 
of Lake Baikal, 500 m. SE, Kragnojarsk, and 1,450 
m. in nearly the same direction from Toboisk. 
Pop. 19,350 in 1858, ‘The town is situated in a 
wide plain, 1,240 ft, above the level of the ga; 
the mean temperature of the year being —0'3 R., 
or rather below the freezing point. The Angarh, 
which is about 1,000 ft, broad at Irkutsk, divides 
the city into two nearly equal parts. It is forti- 
fied aud defended by a citadel, and has 4 suburbs. 
OF about 1,900 private houses, only 50 are built 
of stone; the résp are chiefly of wood, or faced 
with painted planks, ‘The streets are broad, but 
altogether unpaved; fron» the solidity of the 
ground, however, they are not dirty. Irkutsk has 
33 churches, 12 of which are constructed of stone; 
an exchange, also a stone edifice, and a good 
bazaar with numerous shops, The Baikal admi- 
ralty house and building docks on the Angara, 
medical college, gymnasium, and comptoir of the 
Russo-American Company, are said to be worthy 
of a European city; ‘the government-house, 
theatre, several convents and hospitals, and a pri- 
son, are among its other public edifices. It is the 
seat of an archbishop, and of a Russian governor, 
whose authority extends over the immense provs, 
of Irkutsk, Yakutsk, Okhotsk, Kamtschatka, and 
Russian America, including Bodega and the other 
settlements on the coast of California, distant 
neatly 120° long. ‘The town has numerous educa- 
tional establishments, including, besides the gym- 
nasium, with a library of 5,000 vols., an episcopal 
seminary, high school of navigation, with classes 
for instruction in the Tartar, Chinese, and Japan- 
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ese languages; normal, secondary, Lancastrian, 
and other schools, and a cabinet of mineralogy. 
It has an imperial factory of woollen cloth for the 
supply of the troops in Siberia, manufactures of 
linen and other piece goods, glass, hats, soap, and 
leather; and is the residence of numerous artisans 
in the different trades common in Europe, It is 
the great entrepdt for the commerce of NE. Asia, 
importing tea, rhubarb, fruit, paper, silks, parce- 
lain, and other manufactured goods from China by 
way of Kiachta, and furs, &c. from Kamtschatka, 
the Aleutian Islands, and Russian America; 
which articles are here exchanged for European 
yoods sent from Petersburg and Moscow by way 
of ‘Fobolsk, It has also some trade with Bokhara 
and Khokan, ‘Fhe total annual amount of its 
commerce is estimated at 4,000,000 paper roubles 
(or francs), one-fourth of ‘which has sometimes 
been transacted at its annual fair in June. 

IRRAWADI (Erivati, ‘the Great River’), an 
important Asiatic river, the principal in India- 
beyond-the-Brahmaputra. It has its sources near 
the i. extremity of the Himalaya range in Thibet, 
about lat, 28° N., and long. 97° 30" E., not far 
fronr the sourcés of the Lohit, a principal branch 
of the Brahmaputra. With the exception of two 
reaches to the W., at Bhamo and Ava, it flows 
generally $. through the centre of the Birman 
empire, which it traverses in its entire length, till 
it falls, by numerous mouths, into the Bay of 
Bengal (or rather the Eastern Ocean), between 
Cape Neyrais and the Rangoon river, in about the 
16th deg, of N. lat., and between 93° 20 and 97° 
E. long. Its course may be estimated at about 
1,200 m,, during which it passes through 12 degs, 
of lat, It recetves at Yandabo, lat. 21° 43’ N., 
long. about 95° E., its principal tributary, the 
Ning-thee, or Kyen-dwem, from the N. Its delta 
commences about lat. 17° 45°, This is a vast 
alluvial plain, about 130 m, in length, N. and S., 
and where wilest about as many miles across, 
intersected. by a vast number of arms of the river 
that frequently interlace each other. Of its nu- 
merous mouths, the Rangoon and Bassein rivers, 
forming respectively the IE, and W. boundaries of 
the delta, are the principal. Most of its mouths 
are navigable for large craft, and those of Bas- 
seiy and Rangoon for vessels drawing five fathoms 
water. The harbour of Negrais, formed by the 
mouth of the river of the same name, is said tobe, 
without exception, the most secure in the Bay of 
Bengal. ‘The Bassein branch, which may be con- 
sidered the proper continuation of the maim stream 
uf the Irrawadi, is about 700 yards in width at the 
point where the Rangoon river geparates from it, 
From the apex of the delta to Yedan above Ava, 
the breadth of the [rrwwadi is seldom less than 
Jin, and often 4m, It may be ascended as far as 
‘Ava, at all seasons, by vessels of 200 tons; and in 
the rains they may proceed to the Mogoung river, 
a sailing distance of about 800 m. from the sea, 
‘Above Yedan, the river suddenly contracts to 150 
or 200 yards in breadth. It is navigable for canoes 
up to Bhamo; but in the dry season, it is in many 
parts dangerous, from its passing over rocky ledges 
and through precipitous defies. About 50 m, from 
its source, it has been observed with a width of 80 
yards, during the dry season. ; 

"The current is not, in gencral, remarkably rapid ; 
eyen above the Mogoung, the Irrawadi, in the dry 
season, flows only at the rate of about 2 m, an hour. 
(Malcolm, i, 171.} But in the inundations, from 
dune to Sept., it flows so rapidly that, in the delta, 
its current would be too powerful for buats to stem. 
were it not for the assistance of the SW. monsoon, 
which sets in the opposite direction. During its 
inundation, it has a breadth of about 1 m., above 
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Bhamo, and in some places -below Ava of from 4 
to 6 m. At the former place its rise is as much 
as 50 ft., at Ava about 33 ft., at Prome about 30 
ft, and in its delta 10 ft, ‘fhe latter region be- 
comes at that period almost an uninterrupted ex- 

se of water, it being at ordinary times little 
above the level of high tides. The quantity of 
water discharged by the Irrawadi, as compared 
with that discharged by the Ganges, is roughly 
estimated by Capt. Hannay, in the Asiat, Journ. 
of Bengal, as ¥ to 168. In'the plain of Pegn, and 
in the undulating country through whieh the 
Trrawadi flows in the middle part of its course, it 
incloses a great number of islands and sandbanks ; 
though these, in various parts, would seem, from 
@ comparison of the statements of Symes with 
those of Crawfurd, to be Jess numerous than for- 
merly, In the upper part of its course, on its left 
or E, bank, the Trrawadi receives some large afflu- 
ents, as the Shoomae Kha, Pin-lang or Bhamo 
river, Lung-tchuen, &c, Its chief atfiuents on the 
opposite sides are the Mogoung and Ning-thee, 
which join it about the middle of its course, The 
last, as already stated, is its principal tributary ; 
and after its junction, the: Irrawadi receives no 
stream of any importance. Sakaing, the present. 
metropolis, and Ava and Amarapura, former capi- 
tals of the Birman empire, Bhanro, the t mart 
for the Chinese trade with Birmah, Yandabo, 
Pugan, and Prome, are sitaated upon the main 
stream, and Rangoon and Bassein upon the 
branches bearing theic names, Besides these 
cities, numerous towns and large villages are built 
on or near the banks of the river, the great mass 
of the Birmese pop. being accumulated on the 
Irrawadi, leaving the rest of the country, in great 
part, an uninhabited desert. 

The Irrawadi is to the Birman eurpire what the 
Nile is to Egypt, the source of life and abundance, 
and the main artery and great commercial high- 
way of the country. ‘The number of trading 
boats on the river is astonishing. We pass scores 
every day, and sometimes hundreds; the largest 
of them carry £0,000 or 12,000 bush, of uncleaned 
rice, the smaller 300 or 400, Their chief lading: 
seemed to be rice, salt, and gna-pee. In ascending 
they are for the most part drawn by the crew 
with a rope upon the bank, or propelled by set- 
ting-poles; sailing only when the wind is fair, 
and neither too strong nor too weak, They are 
generally from three to four months in ascending: 
from the delta to Ava, 

« The boats on this river, though of all sizes up 
to 200 tons, are of but two general descriptions. 
All retain the canoe shape, sharp at each end. 
Large boats have one mast and a yard of long 
slender bamboo, to which is suspended a square 
sail, The sail is made in sections, the centre 
ones only being used in strong winds, and the 
others added at the sides when necessary. Some~ 
times a small sail 1s temporarily fastened above 
the yards to the ropes, by which it is sustained. 
The deck extends from 4 to 10 ft, beyond the 
sides with large bamboos fastened beneath, mak- , 
ing at once a platform for the men, when using 
their setting-poles, &c., and an outrigger to pre— 
vent their upsetting. ‘The vessel itself is wholly 
covered with a regular Birman house, well 
thatched, which carries part of the cargo, and 
furnishes cabins to the family and boatmen. Over 
the roof is a platform, on which the men stand%to 
work the sail, They are manned by from 15 to 
25 or 30 men, and sometimes 40 or more.’ The 
smaller-sized vessels are of an elongated shape, 
like the foregoing, and do not merit a particular 
description. ; 

*No one ean ascend the river without being im- 
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pressed with the hardihood, skill, energy, and 
good-humour of the Birman boatmen, and the 
happy adaptation of their boats to the navigation. 
In ascending, much of the way must be accom- 
plished by setting-poles. For these they use 
straight bamboos, of a species which is almost 
solid and very strong. The end is applied not to 
the front of the shoulder, as with us, but above the 
collar-bone, or on the top of the shoulder. Bend- 
ing forward till their hands touch the deck, they 
bring the resistance perpendicular to the spfne, 
and thus possess far greater power than is possible 
by our mode, When but slight exertion is re- 
quired, the pole is applied as with us.’ (Malcolm’s 
‘Trav. in S.E. Asia, L 90, 91, 96, 97.) 

Near the Irrawadi, in the prov. Sarawadi, are 
celebrated teak forests, covering the hill-ranges 
bounding the valley. Petrifactions of wood, bones, 
&c., ate common along this river; and Mr. Craw- 
furd collected on its banks a great number of fossil 
remains, including those of two species of mas- 
todon, the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, tapir, hog, 
ox, deer, antelope, gavial, alligator, emys, and 
trionix. (See Trans. of the Geolog. Soc. and 
Appendix to Crawfurd’s Embassy.) Coal (an- 
thracite) has been discovered along its course, 
and about 40 m, S. Pugan are some rich petro- 
leum wells on the EK, bank, respecting. which see 
BiRMAK, 

IRVINE, a royal and parl. bor., sca-port, and 
market town of Scotland, co, Ayr, on rising ground 
on the N. bank of the river of the same name, the 
astuary of which forms its harbour, on the railway 






from Glasgow to Ayr, 23 m. SW. the former, and 
12 m. yy W. the latter, Pop. of parl. bor., 
7,060 in 1, A suburb has arisen to the S. of 





the river, which is connected with the town by a 
bridge, the widest and handsomest in the co. 
There are other suburbs, not in the royalty, but 
seumprised, since 1832, within the parl. bor. ‘The 
parish church, between the town and the river, 
with @ handsome spire, is the most striking build- 
ing in the bor, Here, also, is a free church, and 
chapels belonging respectively to the Associated 
Synod and Relief, To the N. of the town an aca- 
demy was erected in 1814, atan expense of 2,2502., 
of which the burgh contributed 1,633/. 4s, 6d. ; 
the remainder being raised by public subscription. 
‘Chis seminary, which embraces all the branches 
of a learned and commercial education, bas fully 
realised the object of its founders, There are 
various other schools, with several libraries, and 
a news-room, Eglinton Castle, famous in the 
sporting world for the ‘tournament’ held in its 
park in 1839, is in the immediate vicinity of the 
bor. According to the official returns, there be- 
longed to the port, on the Ist of Jan, 1864, 14 
sailing vessels under 40, and 23 above 50 tons, 
besides 1 steamer of 15 tons, Coal is the chief 
article of export, c@nsiderable quantities being 
shipped for Ireland, A considerable number of 
weavers work in connection with the Glasgow 
manufacturers, or for local consumption. Irvine 
‘was created a royal bor. by Robert Bruce, in 1308, 
It unites with Ayr, Campbelton, Oban, and In- 
verary, in returning a member to the H. of C. 
Registered voters, 271 in 1865, Robertson's ‘Rural 
Recollections, a valuable and authentic work, 
illustrative of the progress made by Scotland from 
1765 downwards, was published at Irvine in 1829, 
the author being at the time factor for an estate 
in the neighbourhood, John Galt, author of ‘An- 
nals of the Parish,’ and other works, was a native 
of the bor,; and Bums was for a short time en- 
gaged in business in it as a flax-dresser, 

ISCHIA (an. naria, Inarime, and Pithecusa), 
an isl, of the Mediterranean, belonging to Italy, 








ISERE - 
prov. Naples, 8 m. SW. from nie promontory of 
Misenum, and 18m. WSW. Neples. It is about, 
7 m. in length and 20 in cire., @aving an.area of 


21 sq. m., and a pop. of 24,930; diag to an 
enumeration of 1863. Nearly in Reco is Me 





San Nicolo, or Epomeo (an. ). This, 
though now an extinct, was formerly an active 
volcano, the eruptions of which are “noticed by 
Strabo (lib. v.) and Pliny (lib. ii. § 88); and which 
burst forth with great fury, in 1801, since which 
it has been quiescent. It is 2,513 ft. above the 
level of the sea, and the whole island falls in a 
gentle flee from it to the sea, except on the N., 
where itsfides are more abrupt. Ischia obviously, 
indeed, owes its origin to volcanic agency, and 
consists wholly of volcanic matters. Its bold and 
rocky shores present an imposing appearance from 
the sea; and the favourable impression it makes 
at a distance isnot dispelled on landing, it being 
remarkable both for fertility of soil, and beauty of 
situation. Besides s#great quantity of wine, it 
producés olives and a variety of fruits, with wheat, 
maize, pulse, and excellent herbage. It is well 
supplied with game, especially partridges, Sulphur 
and other useful mineral products are abundant, 
and there are numerous hot springs and natural 
vapour baths, especially at its NW. extremity. 
The inhab. are partly husbandmen and partly 
sailors and fishermen, The manufacture of straw 
hats, baskets, and earthenware, are carried on to 
some extent, 

Ischia is divided into two cantons: chicf towns, 
Ischia and Foria; the former on the E. and the 
latter on the Ww. coast. Ischia, the cap, with 
3,000 inhab., is a pretty town of white buildings, 
and the residence of a bishop. A round black. 
rock forms a kind of haven by means of a cause- 
way communicating with the town; its summit 
and sides are covered with houses, old turrets, and. 
Tuinous fortifications, huddled together, and acces- 
sible only on one side by a steep winding road. 
On this rock stands an old fortress, im which the 
last princes of the house of Aragon took refuge 
when Naples was conquered by the French. This 
builting is now used as a prison, Foria is ill- 
built, and without a harbour. © 

The poets account for the voleanic phenomena 
of Ischia, as for those of Vesuvius and Etna, by 
ascribing them to the violent efforts of Typhaus 
and the other giants buried below them to escape 
from their prison :- 

* Apparet procul Inarime, qn turbine nigro 

Fumantem premit Tapetum, flammasque robelli 

Ore ejectantem,’ Silfus Italicus, xii. lin. 147. 
See also Aineid, jx, lin. 714. 

Ischia was, at a remote period, colonised by the 
Eretrians and Chalcidians, and afterwards by 
Syracusans sent thither by Hiero, who, however, 
abandoned tlie island in consequence, it is said, 
of a violent eruption of Mount Epopeus, u.c. 470. 

ISE‘RE, a frontier dép. of France in the E, part 
of the kingdom, formerly included in the prov. of 
Dauphiny; between Jat. 44° 44’ 30” and 45° 53’ 
N., and Jong, 4° 46’ and 6° 22’ E,, having i. 
woy, N. the ae Ain, and W. Rhone, Loire, and. 
Ardéche, from all which it is separated by the 
Rhone, SW. Drome, and SE, Hautes Alpes. 
Length, NW. to SE., about 95 m,; average 
breadth about 40 m, Area, 828,934 hectares ; 
pop. 577,748 in 1861, This dép. is very moun- 
tainous, especially its SE, part, and its scenery: is 
in general highly picturesque. The Alpine chains 
that traverse it rise in the Col de Saysse to an 
elevation of 11,017 ft. (3,358 mdtres), and iu the 
Pic de Belladone to 10,302 ft, (3,140 mat.) above 
the level of the sea. Some of the valleys 
are spacious and many very fertile; that of 
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Graisivaudan, through which the Isere flows, is 
one of the richest..in France, There are a few 
plaing in.the N. ani W., and numerous lakes and 
marshes, bat ne gf the latter is of any con- 
siderable size. . Next to the Rhone, the chief river 
is the Istre, gives its name to the dép. It 
rises in the E. part of Savoy, runs with a tortuous 
course, generally SW,, and falls into the Rhone 
about 5m. NNE. Valence, after a course of 188 
m., 106 of which are navigable. Its chief affluents 
are the Romanche and Drac; Grenoble stands on 
its banks. W. winds predominate in this deép., 
and the annual fall of rain is estimated at nearly 
35 inches. The arable lands were estfmated ut 
316,387 hectares, meadows 66,718, vineyards 
27,698, forests 168,420, and heaths 171,990 do. 
Agriculture is backward, but improving.” About 
300,009 hectolitres of corn, chiefly wheat and rye, 
are hatvested annually, being ‘a larger supply 
than produced in any of the surrounding déps, 
The vine is pretty generallfs cultivated, and the 
produce of wine amounts to about 450,000 Hectols, 
a year, Chesnuts, almonds, and other fruits 
abound, and large quantities of ratafia and other 
liqueurs are made. The number of mulberry trees 
had increased greatly of late, Good cavalry 
horses and mules are bred. ‘The breed of black 
cattke is generally small, but the cows*are good 
milkers, and some superior cheese is made. The 
sheep yield excellent wool, and many flocks from 
the surrounding déps, are sent to pasture in sui 
mer in the mountains, Poultry are reared in 
great uumbers, ‘The number of large properties is 
a good deal below the average of the déps, 

sere is one of the richest déps, of France in 
respect of minerals, and mining is one of the chief 
occupations of its inhabs, Gold and silver mines 
were wrought till the commencement of the pre- 
sent century. At present iron, copper, zine, and 
lead are the chief metallic products; but mercury, 
bismuth, autimony, and cobalt are likewise ob- 
taincd; as are also eoal, sulphur, alum, marble, 
granite, and gypsum, There are numerous large 
smelting furnaces, forges, and steel factories, 
Paper, silk stuffs, and yarn, coarse woollens, table 





linen, sail and packing cloth, gloves, especially at } whole 


Grenoble, cotton and woollen yarn, erape, straw 
hajg, and mineral acids are the other chief manu- 
fuctures, Lyons is the great entrepot for the pro- 
duce of Istre. The dép. is divided into 4 arronds., 
45 cants., and 556 com, Chief towns, Grenoble, 
the cap.,.St. Marcellin, La Tour du Pin, and 
Vienne, ‘The dép. abounds with remarkable 
natural curiosities, and Roman and other anti- 
quities, 1 . 

ISKARDO, a commercial town of Little Thibet, 
on the Upper Indus, about 130m, NW. Leh, but 
at present little knwn. It is reported to be a 
large. fortress of irregular constru@ion, and the 
cap. of a distr, of the same name. 

ISLAMABAD, a town of India-heyond-the- 
Brabmapatra, belonging to the prov, Bengal, dis- 
trict Chittagong, of which it is the cap., on the 
river Chittagong, 8 m. from the Bay of Bengal, 
and 134m. SE. Dacca, Estimated pop. 12,000, 
about 2,000 of whom are of Portuguese descent. 
‘The streets are in good order, and the bazaar | 
abundantly supplied with every sort of domestic 
and foreign produce, The mode of building, and 
the general aspect of every thing, is decidedly | 
Bengalee, About 300 vessels, chietly brigs of 
from 40 to 100 tons, are owned in the place, and 
many vessels from other places resort thither, ‘The | 
chief exports are rice and salt, Large Maldive 
boats come annually, during the fine season, with 
cowries, tortoiseshell, cumela, cocoa-nuts, and: 
cuir for rope; and carry away rice and small! 
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manufactures, (Malcolm, i, 134.) This town is 
the emporium of a great extent of couatry, and 
the resort of numerous merchants. A kind of 
cotton canvass is made in its neighbourhood, and 
vessels of considerable burden are built, Islama~ 
bad has two Portuguese churches, and a large 
English school, established in 1818, (Malcolm’s 
Travels in SE. Asia.) : 

ISMAIL, a strongly fortified town and harbour’ 
of Russia if Europe, in Bessarabia, on the N. side 
of tRe Kilian arm of the Danube, about 43 m. from 
the Black Sea. Pop. 27,980 in 1858, Ismail was 
stormed by the Russians, under Suwarrow, in 1790, 
by whom it was given up to an indiscriminating 
pillage and massacre, It has a considerable trader 
exporting corn, hides, and tallow. The cuatom? 
house and quarantine are of the first class, Owing 
to the shallowness of the water over the bar of the 
Kilian mouth, veasels bound for Ismail generally 
enter the Danube by the Soulineh or middle 
mouth. 

ISPAHAN (Aspadana), 


Phe ah a celebrated city, for~ 
erly the cap, oi 


ersia, 211 S, Teheran, and 263 
m, SSW. Bushire. Pop. estim. at 90,000 in 1860. 
The city was once so extensive and populous that 
the Persians said of it, ‘Sefaon nispe gihon’— 
‘Tspahan is half the world. (Chardin, iii, 3, 
Ispahan is situated in the province Irak Adjimi, of 
which it is the cap., as well aa of a begler-beglik, 
of the same name. The city, which was at the. 
height of its glory during the reign of Shah-A bbas, 
the 17th century, now presents to the traveller 
little beyond the magnificent ruins of its former 
greatness, It stands in the midst of an extensive 
plain, abundantly watered by the Zenderood, a 
river about 600 ft. broad; and is surrounded by: 
§Toves, avenues, and spreading orchards, ‘Amon; 
the first objects that struck our eyes,’ says Sir R. 
K. Porter, ‘were the numerous noble bridges, 
each carrying its long level line of thickly-ranged 
arches to porch-like structures, some fallen into 
stately ruin, others nearly entire, but all exhi- 
biting splendid memorials of the Sefi race. The 
S. avenue, through which we entered the town, 
great bazaar of. Shah-Abbas, the 


terminated at the 

of which enormous pile is vaulted above to 
exclude heat, yet admit air and light. Hundreds 
of shops without inhabitants filled the sides of 
this once great emporium, the labyrinths of which 
we traversed for an extent of nearly 2 m,, till we 
entered the Maidun — Shah, another Spacious 
theatre of departed grandeur,’ (Travels, ii, 37.) 
‘This vast oblong, formerly enriched with shops, 
in which every commodity of luxury and splendid 
manufacture was exposed, is of very large dimen- 
sions, being (according to Porter) 2,600 ft. long 
and 700 ft. broad, and in the centre of each of ity 
sides stands some edifice remarkable for grandeur 
or character, while the remaining parts composing 
the square are occupied by uniform ranges of 
building, once used as apartments for the nobility 
and offivers of the Persian court, the lower part 
being open, and forming a noble arched walk. On 
the NW, side is the great painted gate of the 
bazaar, on which, in former times, stood the cele 
brated clock of Ispahan, and on the opposite side 
is the Mesbed-Shah, @ superb mosque built by 
Shah-Abbas, and dedicated to Mehedi, one of the 
twelve Imams. ‘The centre of the NE. side ig 
ocoupied by another mosque, called Looft Ullah, 
which faces the Ali-Kapi, a noble gate, surmounted 
by a dome, the marble ornaments of which. still 
remain. Above the gate is a pavilion, pointed out 
as the place where Shah-Abbas was wont to Bit 
and witness the games and exercises of his troops 
in the Maidan; but only a few wooden columns, 
Pieces of glass, and decayed paintings remain to 
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attest its former beauty, as described by Chardir. 
“The summit of the tower commands a view of the 
¢ity in its whole extent, presenting a succession 
of narrow unpaved streets, ruinous honses, mos- 
ques, and shapeless structures, broken by groups 
of various tall trees which once nade a part of the 
gardens attached to the houses now fallen to 
decay. In the S. part of the city is a large tract 
of pleasure ground, called the Chahar-Bagh, which 
consists of a series of eight gardens, or'paradises, 
watered by canals, basins, and fountains, adorned 
with numerous palaces or pavilions, and enclosed 
within four majestic walls, In the centre of the 
enclosure is the palace of the Chehal Sitoon, or 
forty pillars, the favourite residence of the later 
kings of the Sefi dynasty. Its front, which is 
entirely open to the garden, is sustained by a 
double range of columns, each shooting up from 
the united backs of four lions of white marble; and 
within are several large apartments on which all 
the caprice and cost of eastern magnificence have 
Deen lavished, The walls of the saloon, in par- 
ticular, are embellished with large paintings, 





which, without exhibiting much taste or correct- | trade of Pe: 
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the E., and Turkey, Egypt, and the My ranean , 
on the W. Its trading prosperity, ever, like 
that of Bushire, is much obstructed: by,.4he mo- 
nopolies and injudicious taxes of the government. 
The inhabs. of Ispahan are considered the best 
manufacturers in Persia, and education seems to 
be very general, Every one above the lowest 
order can read and write; and artisans and shop- 
keepers are familiar with the works of their fa- 
yourite poets. The merchants form a distinct 
class: ‘al, and even penurious in their habits, 
they seldom make any display of wealth, and are 
extremely wary and circumspect in their commer- 
cial speculations, owing, no doubt, to the severity 
of their sufferings during national disturbances, 
when they have been usually selected as the first 
victims of plunder and oppression, Their houses 
are mean on the outside, with low, narrow en- 
trances, but are often fitted up internally with 
great luxury. These merchants, with all their 
affectation of poverty, have capitals embarked in 
trade which vary from 80,000 to 150,000 tomans, 
and not only control in a great degree the whole 
but are able also, it ts said, to in- 








ness of dexigu, are still usefnt as illustrations of fiuence prices in the markets of W. Hindostan, 


the manners and habits of the Persians. The 
suburb of Julfa, which is situated S. of the Zen- 


Owing to insecurity and bad government, the in- 
terest of money in Ispahan varies from 12 to 36 


derood, aud connected with the Chahar-Bagh by | per cent. @ year; and the farming pop. are often 


a bridge 1,000 ft. Jong, having 34 arches, was 
originally founded for a body of Armenians, whom 
Shah-Abbas transplanted from their own counti 
(Sulfa on the Araxes), and stationed here, witl 
full toleration of their religion, and many valuable 
mercantile privileges. They were known all over 
the EF. for their manufacturing industry; and 
their quarter, which was inhabited exclusively by 
Christians, formerly comprised 13 churches, and 
some of the handsomest private residences and 
gardens in the city, the pop. of this industrious 
quarter alone having exceeded 30,000 at the close 
of the J7th century, At present, however, it is 
little more than a mass of ruins, the few remaining 
houses being tenanted by a population, whose 
moral condition, according to Sir R. K. Porter, has 
suffered a deterioration corresponding to thedecline 
of their fortunes, ‘Uhe suburb of Abbas-abad, 
which lie W. of the city, and that of the Guebers, 
or fire-worshippers, on the S, side, near Julfa, are 
entirely destroyed, 

Ispahan has, within the last 50 years, begun to 
revive from its deselation; and the spontaneous: 
efforts of the inhabs., in trying to better their con- 
dition, were ably seconded by thé exertions of 
Hadji Mahotmmed Hussein Khan, the Ameen-a- 
dovlah, or seeoud minister of the shah, who em- 
ployed his immense wealth and influence in the 
improvement of his native city. A new palace, 
near the Shetel Sitoon, has been completed, and 
extensive repairs have been made in the bazaars, 
streets, and fountains ; Lesides which, a large tract 
of land, close to the river, has been enclosed to 
form rite plautations, the produce of which now 
forms an important article of commerce. The 
manufacture of all kinds of woven fabrics, from 
the most costly gold brocade of figured velvet to 
the most ordinary calico or coarse cotton, is pur- 
sued on an extended seale ; partly on raw materials 
raised in the surrowiding district, and partly also 
en silk and cotton wool introduced from Ghilan 
aud other provinces of Persia; many hands are 
algy employed in making gold and silver trinkets, 
paper and paper bos 
book covers, fire-arms, sword-blades (of steel, from 
India), glass, and earthenware, ‘These goods are 
sent-to all parts of the E., Ispahan being the chief 
emporium in Persia, and on the great line of eom- 














3) pencases, ornamented ; 
| has not been able to preserve it. 





munication between tadia, Caubul, and China, on | 


compelled to pay 60 per cent, for the loans required. 
to enable them to meet the exactions of the go- 
vernment. 

_ The origin of Ispahan is uncertain; but its po- 
sition seems to identify it with the Aspadana of 
Ptolemy. Under the caliphs of Bagdad it became 
the eap. of Irak, and rapidly increased in wealth, 
pop. and trade. ‘This rising: prosperity, however, 
received a severe eheck during the invasion of 
‘Timour, who took the city, in 1387,-and gave it 
up to military execution. The troops massacred. 
70,000 of the inhabs., whose heads, piled on the 
walls of Ispahan, long attested the merciless se- 
verity of the conqueror, From this desolation the 
city gradually revived under the Sefis;’ but it did 
not become the residence of royalty till Shah- 
Abbas the Great made it the metropolis of Persia, 
embellished it with stately mansions, and rendered 
it not only a luxurious capital, but filled it with 
merchants, artificers, and agriculturists from fhu- 
rope as well as Asia, whose united industry soon 
made it the great emporium of the Asiatic world, 
‘The city was at this time 24 m. in circuit, and is 
stated to have comprised 160 mosques, 48 colleges, 
1,80U caravanserais, 273 public baths, and 12 
cemeteries; while the pop. is said to have 
amounted to 600,000 persons, The shah’s court, 
at this time, was the resort of ambassadors from 
the proudest kingdoms of the east, as well as of 
Europe, ‘This’ prosperity, however, was but of 
short duratior®; for, in i722, Persia was invaded 
by the Affghans, and Ispahan, after sustaining a 
siege of eight months, during which the adjacent 
country was laid waste by the barbarous policy of 
the enemy, was reduced to its present ruinous 
state : the walls were so completely destroyed that 
all traces of them are obliterated, the palaces dis- 
mantled and robbed of all their ornaments, and 
the people massacred without mercy. Nadir-Shah 
recaptured the city in 1727, but he took no steps 
to restore its ancient glory. The sovereigns have 
resided at ‘Teheran during the last hundred years, 
and Ispahan has gradually fallen to a state of 
decay, from which even its commercial importance 








ISSOIRE, a town of France, dép. Puy-de-Dime, 
cap. arrond, on the Creuze, 19 m. SSE. Clermont, 
Pop. 6,159 in 1861, The towa ‘is well built and 
clean; in its centre is a spacious market-place, 
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It has manufactures of copper kettles and other 
copper Wares, with some trade in walnut oil, hemp, 
and wine: he oe ASS, 
ISSOUDUN, a town of France, dép, Tndi 
whieh it is the most important, though not nomi- 
nally the ebief, town, cap. arrond., on the Theols, 
which is here erossed by three bridges, 16 m, 
NE, Chateauroux, on the raihvay from Paris to 
Toulouse, Pop, 14,282 in 1861. The town stands 
partly oni the declivity: of a hilly and partly in the 
plain at its foot; is said to be. better laid out and 
built than any other town in the centre of France; 
and is remarkably clean. It owes its regularity 
and beauty principally to the numerous devasta- 
ting fires "it has undergone -at different times, 
during one of which, in 1651, the eitiz repulsed 
and put to fight the troops of Louis XTV., then 
investing the plage, Issoudun was formerly a for- 
tress of some strength, and pussessed a large castle, 
a portion ‘of which, now remaining, serves as a 
prison, The town has 4 churches, 3 hospitals, a 
new town-hall, barracks, ‘a smail theatre, and 
several public walks, It is thé seat of a sub-pre- 
fecturey of a tribunal of origina Jurisdiction and 
commerce, and of a chamber of manufactures. It 
has linen and woollen cloth and parclinent fac- 
tories, and was formerly a place of considerable 
commorcial activity; but it has not yct recovered 
the injury done to its industry by the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, Issoudun is of great an- 
tiquity, having been one of the towns Jaid waste, 
by the Bituriges to’ arrest ‘the progress of Julius 
Cesar, : 
“ISTRIA,  SeeTuryrta, : wot 
ITALY (Lat, Jtatia, Fr. Italie), one of the most 
eelcbrated And fertile countries of Europe, the seat 
of the greatest empire of antiquity, and of art, 
science, and civilisation, when the surrounding 
countries were immersed in barbarism, It.is finely 
situated, comprising the whole of the central pe- 
ninsula of S, Europe, with the extensive and rich 
country to the N, of the peninsula, and included 
between the Alps and the Mediterranean. It ex- 
tends etween lat. 86° 46’ and 46° 30’ N., and 
jong. 6° 30’ and 1g° 30°E., having to the NW. 
France, N. Switzerland and the Tyrol, NE, 
Carinthia, Carniola, and the Hangarian Littorale, 
E.ghe Adriatic, and on all other sides the Medi- 
terrancan, In antiquity, it was known by the | 
names of Hesperia, Ausonia, Saturnia, Enotria, 
&e.; but these mmmeg, though loosely applied to 
the whole country, were strictly applicable only to 
particulan portions of its surface. Various deriva- 
tions have been assigned ta the term Italy. 
‘The name is said to have designated originally 
only its more §. portion; but In the course of 
time it superseded every other term, and was gra- 
dually extended to the whole country from ‘the 
Alps ‘gouthward, 
th shape, Italy has been familiarly likened to a 
hoot, the heel formed by the Terra d’Otranto, anil | 
the foot by Calabria: “Fhe general direction of 
the Italian peninsula is SE. and NW.; its length, 
‘from Mount St. Gothard to Cape Spartivento, in 
* Calabria, is nearly 750 Engljsh m.; its brexdth 
varies from about 380 m, in N, Ttaly, to less than 
80 m. near its centro; and im one part of Cala- 
bria it is no more than 18m. from sea to sea. The 
area of the mainland may be-estimated at about 
100,000 sq. m.; bet two Jarge islands, Sicily 
and Sardinia, and many smaller, as Vlba, Ischia, 
the Lipari group, and others, helong to Italy, 
‘The kingdom of Raly, according to an enume- 
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which the monarchy is composed, is shown in the 
following tablo:— : : 
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re a8 Provinces i miles | Population 

‘Continentat Sardinian States. {15,373 | 9,780,967 
Island of Sardinia ©) 1 9)547 573,015 
Lombardy ~ * see] 7765 | 9.764912 
Emilia. we et] ager] attr 
Umbria and the Marches | 5,997 | 

/}Tuftany . ey ose e +f. 9,150 
Neapolitan States a". 1] “ai ean 

land of Sicily $F a % 1108 





‘Total 98,784 
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Added to this must be the territory still (1865) 
belonging to the pope, containing’ an area of 
4,891 sq. m., with 692,106 inhabitants, and Aus- 
trian Italy, comprising 8,720 sq. m,, with a pop. of 
2,446,056. This brings the total area of Italy to 

m., With 24,915,496 inhabitants, 
ngdom proper is divided into 193 «cire 

or administrative circuits, subdivided 
into 1,597 ‘mandamenti,’ or districts, embracing 
about 8,000 parishes, 
The population is most erot 
the Sardinian states ; it is least dense in the island 
of Sardinia and in the Marches, Italy contains on 
au average 220 inhabitants to the square mile—a 
figure higher than that of France and Germany, 
but Jower than that of England, the N. etherlands, 
and Belgium, A . 

Physical Geography.—Th 
extremely well defined. 
N,, the NE,, and NW, by 
Alps, the passes of which might be easily guarded 
and made dmnpervious to hostile attack.” She has 
everywhere else a séa frontier; so that, while she, 
is protected by a natural rampart against attacks 
by lang, she has every facility, by means of her 
extensive sea fronticr and numerous Ports, for in- 
ternal and forcign commerce. aoe, 

Though bounded by the Alps, only a compara- 
tively small portion of the surface sof Tiaty is: 
covered with Alpine ramifications, The mountain 
system exclusively belonging to the peninsula is 
that of the Apennines. . These momitains, which 
may be regurded as'a continuation of the maritime 
Alps, at first run E, along the Mediterranean shores 
in the former Sardinian territory; and then, turn- 
ing gradually S., pass through the peninsula nearly 

n its centre, and sending off numerous branches 
‘ither side. At length, near lat, 40° 45’, the 
main ridge divides into two separate chains, the 
principal of which continues S. to the extremity 
of Calabria, while the other runs ESE, through 
the Terra d'Otranto. The mean elevation of the 
Apennines is about 4,000 ft.; Monte Corno, the 
summit of the Gran’ Sasso d'Ttalia, in Abrazzo 

J}tra, is, however, 9,521 ft. in height, and is eapped 
With snow during the whole year; Monte Velino 
is 8,182 ft.; and Monte Sibilla, 7,212 ft. high; and 
many other summits in Central and extreme S, 
Sealy approach the latter in elevation, ‘The Apen- 
nines are much less ragged than the Alps, and 
abound with rich forests and pasture land, on 
which numerous flocks of sheep are fed. ‘They are 
of great service to the country, by the numerous 
rivers which have their sources in them, and by 
their influence in moderating the summer heats, 
Italy is also famous for its volcanoes; those of 
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tation made in the spring of 1864, kas @ popu- 
lation” of 21,777,334 souls, dwelling on au area 
of 98.78t English square miles, ‘The extent and 
Population of the ancient political € ions of 





Etna, Vesuvius, and. Stromboli, in the Lipari Is- 
lands, being, if wot the greatest, by far tle most 
celebrated and best known of any on the globe, 
But though forthe most part mountairtons, Taly 
has some plains of great extent and extraordinary 
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fertility. Of these, the most extensive and richest 
is that of Lombardy, or of the Po, This noble 
plain extends from the foot of the Alps, near Susa, 
to the mouths of the Po, in the Adriatic, a distance 
of about 250 m., with a breadth varying from 50 
to 120 m., including nearly the whole of what was 
formerly known as the Lombardo- Venetian king- 
dom, and the northern part of Umbria and the 
Marches. ‘This great plain is extremely well wa- 
tered; the numerous rivers and streams that rise 
in the Alps, and pour down into the plain, afford 
a vast and inexhaustible supply of water; and 
from these an infinite number of canals have been 
eut, that diffuse the fertilising element over the 
«Whole country, and give to its corn and rice fields 
and its variegated meadows, extraordinary produc- 
tivenéss, ‘The soil, though different in the various 
parts, is for the most part loamy and very fertile. 
‘The surface is geuerally divided into 1 farms 
of from 10 to 60 acres ; and if not scientifically, is 
at least carefully and economically, cultivated. 
The fields are enclosed by lines of fruit-trees, mul- 
berry-trees, poplars, and oaks; and their growth 
is so luxuriant, that in many parts the country 
has the appearance of a vast forest. This plain 
has fo boast of an immense nuruber of cities, many 
of which are of great antiquity and considerable 
size, and all of them adorned with noble buildings 
and valuable works of art, Probably, on the whole, 
the plain of Lombardy may be called the garden 
of Europe; and, at all events, it is certainly the 
garden of Italy, 

‘The next gredt plain stretches along the W, 
shore of Central Italy for about 200 m., from Pisa, 
‘down to Terracina, in the former Neapolitan states. 
Within these limits are included the ‘Tuscan 
maremme, great part of the campagna of Rome, 
and the Pontine marshes (anc. Pomptine palades), 
‘This plain is, in all respects, very different from 
the former, Though in antiquity, and to a cer- 
tain extent, also, in the middle ages, it was cele- 
brated for its fertility, and was highly cultivated 
and populous, it is new comparatively a desert. 
This is a consequence of the prevalence of 
mataria, which infests these districts to such an 
extent as to render them at certain penods of the 
year all but uninhabitable. They are necessarily, 
therefore, for the most part in pasture; and are 
occupied by a vagrant population, who reside in 
the country only in the healthy season. In the 
campagna of Rome the shepherds who have charge 
of the flocks are obliged, during the summer 
season, to repair every night to the city, or to 
some other town, as sleeping in the comitry would 
be fatal; it is then, also, extremely dangerous to 
travel by night through the DPontine marsh 
The vagrant population of this extensive tract, 
and those who live on its borders, have ali an 
emaciated, unheulthy, cadaverous aspect; and 
where the plain is cultivated, the labourers who 
come from other parts of the country to assist in 
the harvest frequently fall victims to the per- 
nicious influence of the atmosphere, or bave their 
constitutions injured for life. In the Tuscan 
maremme, the soil has in many places become, 
from neglect, sterile and unproductive ; but, in the 
campagna of Rome and the Pontine marshes, the 
soil is, in most parts, extraordinarily fertile, is 
covered with a luxuriant vegetation, and, were it 
properly cultivated, would yield immense crops. 

«There are no hills in the Campagna. Its undu- 
iations do not arise from elevations of the surface, 
but from depressions; it. may be described as a 
plateau from 1 to 200 ft, above the level of the sea, 


traversed by wide and shallow valleys, which oc 
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sluggish streams, and they are from 50 to 140% 
deep. There is a strip of swamp alohg. the sea- 
coast, probably 2 or 3 m, broad; but with this ex- 
ception, the Campagna di Roma seems ée be, 
generally dry; for the wet lands seen in some of 
its small valleys are such as we find. in every 
country, and are not worth mentioning ay an ex- 
ception, Its present appearance is bleak and 
deserted in a remarkable degree, ‘There are scat- 
tered clamps of brushwood; but the eye ranges 
oyer it for miles often without discovering’a single 
timber tree, and there is nothing deserving the 
name of woodland or forest within its vast bounds, 
Fences are rare, except near Rome: a gentleman's 
country house, or vila, is not to be seen in, it, nor 
a decent farm-house;-and even the cottages are 
few and far between. The wholg district is divided 
into immense estates, usually let in small lots, on 
the métayer system, and is kept mostly in pasture, 
not more than one-ejghth df one-tenth ‘part being 
under the plough or rather hoe, for it is laboured 
with the latter, * : 
The Pontine marshes a¥e 24 tm, long, and pro- 
bably 12 broad. The work of draining was com- 
menced under the Roman republic, waScontinued 
by the emperors and popes, and is not yet entirely 
finisheil, The journey through them is most mo- 
notonous, A canal 40 ft, broad,.the grand trunk 
of the drainage, extends along the whole Jength, 
in a line mathematically straight. ‘The soil 
shrown out of this ganal forthy a raised bank, 5 or 
6 ft, above the water, and 80-or 100 ft, broad. Ad 
excellent road passes alorif:. bank, with a 
double row of lofty trees on each side It was 
upon this canal that Horace travelled in a track- 
boat, on his journey to Brundisium. The marshea 
are not altogether uninhabited. A few houses are 
met with on the road, ‘and others are seen in 
the distance. ‘The surface is chicfly ‘in pasture ; 
but part is planted with tall reeds used for, vine 
props, part covered with brushwood, probably raised 
for fuel, and some small patches are ploughed, 
Very little wet marsh is now visible till the north 
or higher end, where there is a considerable tract 
still undrained. The general surface of the plain 
inclines eastward and southward, so that the in- 
land part is actually lower than that towards the 
coast on the norths and, like the Neapolitan 
Campania, the level ground abuts sherply against. 
the mountai 
Various and very conflicting causes have been 
assigned for the increase of malaria, and the con~ 
sequent depopulation of these extensive and ence 
fertile territoric They were always, indeed, 
rather unhealthy; but their unhealthiness has 
been prodigiously aggravated in modern times,. It 
is believed by many thet its deterioration has 
been, in a considerable degree, owing to the wanton 
destruction of the woods and forests, by which the 
land was shaded in antiquity, and scréened from 
the fiery beams of the summer sun, No doubt it 
is in part also a consequence of the obstructions 
that have been allowed to grow up in the courses 
and at the mouths of rivers, by which their waters 
have been formed into stagnant and noxious 
marshes. But the last-mentioned circumstance 
may itself be ascribed to what has had ‘by far the 
greatest intiuence, that is, to the decay of pop. and 
industry, occasioned by the irruptions of the bar- 
barians, the ravages of war, and the influence of 
epidemics. The ul success that attended the 
efforts of the late Tuscan government to reclaim 
some portions of the maremme, by establishing 
colonies in them, appears to have led many to be- 
lieve that they were absolutely irreclaimable, 
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‘ete vears been undertaken’ and carried into effect 
in Italy, by which large tracts of the maremme 
have been converted into productive estates, show 
what may be done by judicious efforts on a large 
‘eale, Hitherto, indeed, the land that has been 
reclaimed and made tolerably healthy, bears but a 
small preportion to what is still abandoned. 

The third great plain of Italy is that of Capi- 
tanata (Apulia), having Foggia in its centre. Tt 
comprises the greater portion of a tract of flat 
country, extending from the border of Samnium 
to Otranto, along the shore of the Adriatic, an- 
ciently included in Daunia, Japygia, Pencetia, and 
Messapia. ‘The lower part of the Aputian plain is 
arid, the rivers decreasing beth in size and fre- 
quency’as we proceed farther S.; and in the pro- 
vinees of Otranto, and Bari the rain water is 
obliged to be carefully preserved in cisterns for 
the irrigation of the Iand. Tho upyer portion of 
the plain is, mora’ plentifully supplied with water, 
Dut italso has, in many parts,'a sandy and thirsty 
soil, A great part of it is destitute of bush, house, 
or tree; it is farmed if large estates, and round 
about Lucera and elsewhere there is a good deal 
of arable land; but by far the greater portion of 
the surface consists of. pastures, called favoliere, 
into which immense flocks of shcep from the 
Abruzzi are driven to feed in the winter. 

The level district round Naples is still well en- 
titled to its ancient epithet of Campania Felix, 
being at once rich, weH cultivated, and densely 
Peopled. ‘The Campania is a tract of carse land, 

m. in length, by 15.or 20 in breadth, presenting: 
a dead level like the surface of the ocean, and 
probably from 1 to 100 ft, above it. In the midst 
of this vast area, there are two large islands; Ve- 
suvins and its dependant hillocks constitute one 
of around form, and about 8 m, in diameter; a 
chain of hillocks, narrow ridges, and truncated 
cones, extending from Naples to Cape Misenum, 
covering a space of 12 m. in length, and 3 or 4 in 
breadth, coustitutes the other. With the excep- 
tion of these two elevated tracts, the whole district 
isa dead level, It is, in fact, a portion of the 
bottom of the ocean lifted up by subterranean 
agents, and convert8d into dry land, As might 
be expected, it does not rise by a series of small 
elevations to the outer hills of the Apennines; it 
aluf sharply against them, as the waters of the 
German Ocean abut against the last level of the 
Lammennuiy hills, The Campania Felix is pro- 
bably equal in fertility to any spot in the world. 
Though so level, it is remarkably dry, and hence 
free of malaria, The vegetable svil, whieh is ex- 
posed in drains at some places, is of great depth, 
and cultivated like a garden, It is put to what 
may be called a double use, first ploughed and 
sown with com and then, at every interval of 50 
or 100 ft. there is a row of vines. 

Rivers and Lakes—Few countries are better 
watered than Italy, whether in regard to springs, 
rivers, or lakes. The principal river is the Po, the 
Eridanus or Padus of the ancients ; it issues from i 
Mount Viso in the Alps, on the confines of France, | 
and receives, during its long course to the Adriatic, 
& vast number of tributary streams. It divides 
the great plain of Lombardy into two nearly equal 
parts, and is the grand receptacle for the streams ! 
flowing S. from the Alps, and for the lesser! 
waters that flow N, from a part of the Alpine 
rage, 


* Fired with a thousand raptures, I survey 
Eridanus through flowery meadows stray, 
The king of floods! that, rolling o'er the plains, 
The towering Alps of half their moisture drains, 
‘And prondly swoln with a whole winter's snaws, 
Distributes weulth and plenty where he goes.” 
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Of its numerous affluents, the most important 
are the Baltea, Seaa, Tessino, Adda, Chiesa, and - 
Mincio, from the N.; and the Tanaro, Bormida, 
Trebia, famous for the great. victory gained by 
Hannibal on its banks, and Panaro, on the 8. The 
other large rivers of tl® N. of Italy, are the Adige, 
Brenta, Viave, and ‘Tagliamento, ‘all flowing S. 
from the Alps. In Central and Southern Italy no 
great river can be expected to arise, on account of 
the narrowness of the peninsula, and the central 
position of the Apennines, in which they have 
their sources. The Tiber is the principal, and also 
the most celebrated; but, like the other rivers of 
this part of Italy, it is interesting chiefly from its 
ancient renown, and the classical recollections as- 
sociated with its name, than from its magnitude 
or intrinsic importance. Among others of this 
class are the Arno and Ombrone in Tuscany. Con- 
siderable differences of opinion have taken place 
as to the identity of the Rubicon, the SE. boundary 
of Cisalpine Gaul, so famous in ancient history, 
It is generally, however, believed to be represented. 
by the Fiumicino, which falls into the Adriatic 18 
or 20 m. below Ravenna, An ancient law of the 
senate and people of Rome made it death to cross 
this river with arms in a hostile intention, Its 

ssage; by Cisar, has been finely described by 
Lucan (lib, i, lin, 183-227); and his exclamation 
on that occasion, ‘jacta est alea,’ has passed into a 
proverb, In the former Neapolitan states, the only 
Streams deserving the name of rivers are the Vol- 
tuo, the Garigliano, anciently the Liris, and the 
Ofanto, formerly the Aufidus, which, flowing past. 
Canna; is thence called sanguineus by Silius Ita- 
licus (lib. x, 320). The rivers which descend from 
the Apennines are upt, like other mountain cur- 
rents, to swell suddenly, and to cause inundations 
in the level parts of the country, particularly 
towards the mouth of the Po. 

* Proluit insano contorquens vertice silvas 

Fluviorum rex Eridanns, camposque per omnes 

Cum stabulis armenta tulit.” 








Georg, i. 481, 

To restrain this, dykes or mounds have been 
erected {n many places; and as the earthy sub- 
stances brought down by the flood have, in many 
cases, raised the bed of the stream, and required 
fresh embankments, the mounds are often of 
considerable height, and have the appearance of 
aqueducts, 

The most considerable of the Italian lakes are 
situated in the N.; including those of Garda, 
Maggiore, Como, and Lugano, In Centrat Italy 
are the Jakes of Perugia (an. Lacus Thrasimenus), 
Bolsena, Bracciano, Celano or Fucino, and Albano ; 
and in the S, those of Averno and others, which, 
though insignificant in point of size, have acqnired 
imperishable rengwn. Many considerable salt la- 
goons line the Mediterranean coast in various parts 
of Tuseany and the Marches, and the shores of 
the Adriatic in the Venetian territories, and round 
the promontory of Gargano. Besides the Pontine 
marshes, there are numerous marshy tracts of less 
extent in the Val di Chiana and other parts of 
‘Tuscany, in the plain of Salerno, and along the 
banks of the Po, especially in the region round its 
mouth. §. of the last-mentioned tract, a consider- 
able extent of bug-land, called the Val di Com- 
machio, occupies a large portion of the papal le-~ 
gation of Ferrara, Italy has about 3,000 m. of 
sea-coast, Its chief capes and headlands are Ar 
gentaro, Circelio, Campanella, Spartivento, an 
Santa Maria di Leuca, on the Mediterranean, and 
the Testa di Gargano and Cape Promontoire 
(Istria), on the Adriatic, Of the gulfs or bays 
formed along its coasts, the principal are the Gulf 
of Taranto on tlhe SE., between Apulia and Ca- 
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Jabria; those of ‘Genoa, Gacta, Naples, Salerno, 
Policastro, Eufemia, and Gioja, on its W.; and 
those of Squillace, Manfredonie, and Trieste, on its 
E, shores, 

Geology yand Minerals-—taly may be “aeseribed 
as ‘a calcareous region efticsing a schistous band ;? 
but volcanic action has been so prevalent, that the 
strata are often found extremely disarranged from 
their original position, _N. of Genoa, the primary 
formations i in the Apennines inelude granite, gneiss, 
serpentine, quartz, and clay-slate, often intermixed 
with transition limestone and granwacké, Granite | 
and gneiss are absent in the Apennine region of 
Central Italy, but they reappear in the S. where 
they predominate among the primary formations, 
from the Abruzzi to the furthest end of Calabria, | 
They also exhibit themselves in ihe maremme, 
near the surface ; the secondary formations in Tus- 
cany being often intermixed with primary rocks, 
and in some instances overlain by them. ‘The 
tertiary deposits of Italy are yery extensive, and 
form the sub-Apennine region, ot low hill ranges, 
extending along the flanks of fhe Apeunines 
throughout the whole peninsula, consisting of sand- 
stone, marl, and coarse limestone. ‘These forma- 
tions contain an abundance of marine shells, among 
which as many as 770 different species have beer 
enumerated, half of them still inhabiting the ad- 
jaceut seas, ‘The alluvial plain of the Po abounds 
in fossil remains of mammalia, birds, and amphibia, 
and similar fossils have heen discovered in the 
Neapolitan states. Several regions in the,central 
and §, parts of Italy are almost wholly composed 
of yoleanic products, Such are the Campagna di 
Toma, whieh abounds with a voleanic tufa, called | 
travertius, of which great part of Rome is built; 
and the neighbourhood of Vesuvius, which is co- | 
vered with lava and scoria, Numerous traces of | 
extinct volcanoes exist, the craters of which have 
been converted into lakes. 

Italy is less rich in metals than in most other 
things; it, however, is well supplicd with iron; it 
has also copper and lead ore, and the precious 
metals have been found, but in inconsiderable quan- 
tities, The centre is the chief seat of mining in- 
dustry, and Jarge quantities of iron are furnished 
‘by the island of Elba, The most valuable mineral 
product of continental Italy is, however, the fine 
xtatuary marble of Carrara, Marble of a similar 
kind, and nearly as good, is found at Seravezza, 
and other kinds are met. with in almost every part 
of the peninsila, Great quantities of borax are 
found in Tuscany: sulphur, building stone, salt, 
nitre, alum, alabaster, and crystal are the other 
chief mineral products; and the Apennines abound 
in basalt, dried Java, pozzolana sand, and other 
voleanic substances. Caverns of stalactites are 
met with in many parts, and mineral springs and 
vapours are of very frequent occurrence, (Hoff- 
mann, Europa; Lyell’s Geology 

The elimate of Italy is delightful. Owing to its 
length from N. to 8, and the great difference in 
the clevation of its surface, there is neces a 
considerable variation in the temperature of dif- 
ferent parts; but, speaking generally, the air i: 
throughout mild and genial ; Hens excessive’ heats 
of swinmer are moderated by the infiucnce of the 
mountains and the surrounding: sca, and the cold 
of winter js hardly ever extreme. | As respects 
temperature, it may he divided into four regions : 

t. of the Apemines, and of 
at, 43° 30’, and including the plain of Lombardy, 
has a climate somewhat similar to that of §. Ger 
mer. In winter, the lakes of Garda 
ziore, and the lagoons of Venice, are par- 
tially frozen; snow often falls, and the thermo- 
meter sometimes sinks to 14°; even in swomer, 
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the N: wind is cold, and oranges, lemons, and other: . 
agrumi do not ‘flourish in the open air, “fhe second 
region, extending between Iat. 43° 30’ and 41° 3v’, 
includes the greater part of Tuscany, Umbria, and 
the Marches, with the N. part of the Neapolitan 
states, Within this band, snow and ice-are mostly 
confined to the mountain tops, and olives and 
agrumi of all kinds flourish luxuriantly without 
culture. The third region, from 41° 30’ to 89°, 
comprises the middle Neapolitan provs, Snow is 
here very rare, ani the finest fruits are found in 
the valleys throughout the winter. ‘The foarth 
region embraces the S; part of Calabria, with Sicily 
and the Lipari Islands. Tere the thermometer 
never falls to the freezing point, and the: sugar- 
cane, Indian fig, papyrus palm, and other tropical 
plants are abundant on the low lands, 

The following is a table of the medinm temypera- 
ture of the year in different latitudes of Italy :— 










Mean Annva | 








[re | | Mago [Hag 
Milan. . | 45° 28° 

Bologna 5 | 44 20 

Florence, . | 43 46 

Tome . at 

Naples, 40 50 | 








Throughout most parts of Italy there are but 
three seasons in the year: a spring, which more 
than realises all that, poets have said in its praise ; 

a hot summer, and a hort, and not seve ere, winter: 
most of the vegetable producty even in the N., 
flower by the end of March, we rains prevail 
during Oct. and Nov.; W. and NW:winds are the 
most prevalent; but the libeccio and sirocra, the 
simoom of the Arabs, also ccvasionally occur, and 
exert an oppressive, and in the S, an injurious, in- 
thience over the animal frame. 

Notwithstanding the mildness and general salu- 
brity of the Italian climate, large districts of the 
country are yery unhealthy, and the chances of 
longevity are less than in England and other coun- 
tries under more inclement skies. But the un- 
healthiness is not the effect of climate, but of 
circumstances connected with the physical geo- 
graphy of the country, and the want of industry. 
Nor is the lesser longevity of the Italians to be 
ascribed to their climate, but to the depressed@3itu- 
ation and poverty of the bulk of the people; the 
bad quality and scanty supply of food and Glathes; 
the low state of medical science; and the want of 
Geanliness. ‘The genial climate may, indeed, be 
said to contribute indirectly to bring about these - 
results, by encouraging slothful habits, and making 
the people JesS industrious than they would Le 
were it more severe, 

It has been supposed that the climate of Italy 
has undergone a considerable change, and that it 
is now less cold in winter than formerly. ‘There 
seem to be good grounds for concurring in this 
opinion ; and the change may be accounted for by 
the cutting down of the forests already alluded to, 
and by the changes that have taken place in the 
countries to the N. of Italy. (See Hume's Essay 
on the Populousness of Ancient Nations, and the 
authorities referred to in it.) It is to be doubted, 
however, whether there be any foundation for the 
notion, that either the productiveness of Italy or 
its pop. has diminished. Some extensive tracts, 
as the Tuscan maremme, the Campagna, and some 
parts of the former Neapolitan provinces, whidh th 
antiquity were occupied by a dense pop, are now 
allkut uninhabited; but, on the other band, Lom- 
Lardy has been signally improved, and is at this 
moment infinitely better cultivated and more po- 
pwous than at any former period, On the whole, 
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it is probable, that whatever Italy m: 
in respect of pop, in certain districts, has been 
fully countervailed by a corresponding gain else- 
where; and that her decline from her ancient fame 
and influence has not been occasioned by any de- 
cline in the number of ler sons. 

General Aspect of Italy—Speaking generally, 
nothing can surpass the beauty and diversity of 
the scenery of Italy. Its mountains have every 
variety of form and elevation: alternately smooth 

aud rugged, they exhibit by turns genile decli- 

Vities and fine pastures, tremendous precipices and 
” chasms, water-falls, deep and majestic forests, and 
summits, sometimes capped with snow, and some- 
times emitting smoké aud flames, Many of the 
valleys, as that of thé Arno, are delightful beyond 
description; the plain of Lombardy is not’ less 
beautiful than rich, aiid even the half-desert tracts 
along the W. shore interest. by their solitude and 
their vastness. The extent of the sca coast, and 
the number and magnitude of the lakes, add also 
greatly to the beanty and variety of the land- 
scape; while the clearness of the atinosphere gives 
to every object a brightness of colouring, and dis- 
tinctness of outline, that can with difficulty be 
conceived by those accustomed to our cloudy and 
Jess brilliant skies, No wonder, then, that the 
beauty and richness, as well as the glory of their 
country, shonid have been a favourite’ theme of 
the ancient writers :— 7 . 

# Sed neque Medorum silva, ditissima terra, 

Nee pulcher Ganges atque auro turbidus Hermns 

Laudibus Italie certent ; non Bactra, neque Indi 

* Totaque thuriferis Panchaia pinguis arenis, 


Sed gravidee fruges ot Bacchi Massions humor 


Implevére ; tenent olex armentaque leta, bs 


Hie ver assiduam atque alienis mensibus estas! 
‘Adde tot egroging utbes, operimene laborem, 

‘Tot congesta mann preeruptis oppida saxis, 
Fluminugye antiquos subter labentia muros, 
Salve, magna parena frngum, Saturnia tellus 
‘Magna virtm.'~Georg, il, 136, 143, 149, 155, 173. 


In respect of its vegetable products, Italy may 
de divided into six regions, according to its eleva- 
tion, ‘These are as follow : 














® Regions Eteratlon Products 
\ é 
1, Of the plains} —~ to 1,200 ft.'Leutisk, — myrtle. 
laurel,” Hex” and 
é cork trees, citron, 
+ | fig. olive, vine, 
anit pow:egranate. 


Qak,cheswut,beech,! 
olive, vine, andi 
com. 

Secch, firs, larch, 
juniper,and wheat, 
barley, outs, and| 
ne, to 4,000 ft, 
‘Dwarf pine, arbu- 


2, Cak and ches-| 
nut 


3. Beech and fir 


1,200 — 3,000 — 





3,000 —s,000 — 








f 
4, Sub-Alpine | 5900 — 6,000 — 
















region tus, gentian, ane-| 
mone, és 
5. Upper Alpine,.6,000 — 8,500 —lAndrosaer, saxi-|- 
region P frage, and oth 
: Alpine plants. + 
6. Region of ; 8,600 ft. and {Iceland mossy Ar- 
snow ¢ Bpwards temisia mutellina, 
‘ and a few other} 
i planta, 








There is a much greater diversity of plants in the S. 
portion of the Apennine chain than in any other 
part of its extent: this diversity is the most 
marked in the second, or oak and chesnut region, 
The Italian or S. declivities of the Alps present a 
greater diversity of vegetation than those facing 
the N.; and more species of plants are found on 
Vou, IIL H oa 


| The buffalo 
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On the Alpine sum- 
mits are seen the dwarf birch, juniper, and other 
plants of Lapland and Siberia, while at their 
feet flourish the fig, Agave americana, and Cactus 
opuntia. Mt, Vesuvius has a Flora peculiar to itself, 
Italy is much mofé an agricultural than a ma. 
nufacturing country ; but the indolence of a great 
part of the pop., and the backward state of agri- 
culture, render the actual return far inferior to 
what the country is calculated to yield. Silk has 
@ @ most important product, and its culture 
has increased very rapidly within the last half a 
century. Wine and olives, particularly the latter, 
are also very important products; and there is a 
great abundance of the finest fruits, Corn is not 
So generally cultivated in Italy as in the more N. 
countries of Europe; but pulse and other vege. 
tables are extensively raised, Particular parts of 
the country are appropriated to particular pro- 
ducts, Lombardy is the chief com country} in 
the Genoese and Tuscan territories, the culture of 
fruit, particularly of olives, predominates ; while 
the unhealthy district of the Maremme and Cam- 
pagna remains, as before stated, chiefly in a state 
of natural pasture, Skilful agticulture is prin~ 
cipally confined to the N.; in the centre, with the 
exception of portions of Tuscany, and S., it is at 
a very low chs and in the former Neapolitan 
states the abundance of vegetable productions is 
owing more to the climate and soil than te the 
industry of the busbandman, The products of 
the N. parts of the peninsula are found there in 
abundance; and whole groves of olives are seen. 
growing in the open country, interspersed with 
spices and other tropical products, : 
The pastures of Italy are stocked with large 
herds of black cattle, sheep, and goats: few horses 
are reared; and the breed is iu little estimation, 


pennines, 





.| except in certain parts of the Neapolitan terri- 


tory. Mules are more common, being found better 
adapted for the bad and mountainous roads, The 
operations of agriculture are performed by oxen, 
s found in Ttaly, though hardly any 
where else in Europe. Hogs’ are fed in large herds 
in the forests, particularly in Calabria, ‘The moun- 
tains and forests contain a number of wild animals ; 
among others, the boar, stag, marmot, and badger, 
‘The lynx or tiger-eat isnet uncommon in themoun. 
tains of Abruzzo ; and the crested porcupine is sap= 
posed to be peculiar to the S. of Italy. Foxes, hares, 
and winged gaine are sufliciently abundant, From 
the heat of the climate in the §. provs,, snakes 
and reptiles of different kinds are numerous, Tie 
rivers, lakes, and coasts abound with fish, : 

Mannfuctures and Trade—Italy is not distin. 
guished for manufactures: the chief are those of 
silk fabrics aud silk th: d, which have their prin- 
cipal seat in Lombardy. Woollen and linen stufls, 
straw plait, gauze, artificial flowers, siraw hats, 
Paper, parchment, leather, gloves, estenees, and 
Tousical instraments are among the other foods 
manufactured in Italy; but, generally speaking, 
the raw products of ‘the .country form its chief 
exports, and most manufactured articles, whether 


















|| o€ necessity or luxury, are imported from foreign 


nations. Venice and Genoa engrossed a large pro~ 
portion of the:trade of Europe, till the discovery of 
the passage to the East, by the Cape of Good 
Hope; and the enterprise of the Portuguese and 
Dutch, and after them the French and English, 
diverted European commerce into a new channel. 
From that period, the prosperity of those cities 
gradually decayed, and the first of them has sunk 
into comparative insignificance, while Italy 
has but a smail portion only of her former com- 
mercial importance. The sul 
the quantities of the principal articles imported 





joined table shows > 
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ine the, Kington of Italy, in each of the years ten ue 
Wine 25,867,251] 24,894,131 
re pei Oil: Olive . 58,626,632 35,121,805 
- 271,623] 
Wine. . . litres 1,855 | 18,579,803, 4 4 
Spirtts  - es 10,971,081 | 13,889,830 2s 764 ‘Reon 
Ou: Olive kilogr.| 1,059,582 | “458,892 aoa ted 2a 
er Kinds, | 4,663,048 | 4,748,690 45a,100| 184,138 
Coffee | g.tta'e9s | 30,ro0la7s i 1,649°3241 _3,909.713 
ated at, Ge oeees | a'sas’gso | | Salt: Marine €4’368°184|116769,706 
Baar os 3, | 52,608,032 50573 inet 3,700,800 8,94;288| 
Z F 608, : loyeing Stuf HEE Ry 
Ghemiesis +» | Pogues | aso 18,609(398| 21,005,529 
“Drei estes beat 1Soa) 835,070) i 
Staffs for Dreing } "| g.186.702 | 10,382,771 || 'Soaa 2 3; 2} | 630,698) 1,045,044 
wee voor | == goaa7i || (Frat ss 1. gay | 4,989,403) 75,088,710) 
Soap ai * so7,z71 jadi nad the Ks 1508180 3,625,344| 
Glenginevs a 3,915,907 | 8,376,228 | | lrcaginous Seeds + ” .| 17445-7483] 10,660,169 
cheer sos is eels as abs'set p gg Se eel a 17266,384| 2,308,264 
Horses. umber] 9745 | 15,862 | [Risk ss 200] 1,898,546 
Gate Lt 7215 64°39 |||Horses - 5 2s number! 1,375| "709 
on ne bd 297°885 rosa || (Cattle - eee ts 48,161 64,986] 
Pus... ile ¥ 76'730 She see Oe ae  68,645| BY 
Ress hayes 2 sw ase ae0'| 8: ,oge's29 || (Skins: Raw. .  kilogr| 978,744] 1,985,446 
Jes: Raw 452,780 | 9,068,528 Tanned “2 fy 151,902] _°161,224| 
Other Kinds 249'226 | seq’ || {Hempen Cords & «| 1,067,700) ° 1,135,688) 
Dressed 2 53,269 3047507 Cloths . - oy 13,264 706,217] 
Hemp and Flax ay 1,135°751 | 1,3a4’334 || (Cotton: Yarn... 67,668} 181,270 
Yarn of Flax us 1'798'913 | . 3°546/068 Staffs 2. yy 168,026) . 123,829] 
Cloths of Mixed Ma-) ” brates sores ik: Raw . . «4 | 2,047,899} 2,540,489] 
torial » 810,16 | 1,095,989 Thrown . sy 617,680, — 
Other Manufactures Moresk . «oy 1,072,968] 1,462,498) 
of La aniwias | ” 869,239 275,513 Tissnesof sy 43,817 42,036 
Cotton? Raw . Asoaa.ooe | 4,114,982 +e ++ Titres | 20,625,887) 21,091,875} 
ee earns is Pearls | sees sty {| (Grain <5 sy | 88,726,126) 57,285,830 
Mixea statts ” | q'so0re3s | ersesizog || (Bice. + «+ Kilogr.| 84,704,683) 48,077,737 
Other Tissues of », 492,658 | 451,080 [Pestes soe etn $645,438} 3,355,581 
Wool 2 3,960230 | 8,713,004 jarcoal =. + «oy | 84,547,800] 88,242,252 
Woollen Yatn Hg *915°050 | 130790 | | |Fiewood =. «gy | 18,804,749] 14,060,727] 
‘Mixed Stuffs’), 2,903,578 | 3,267/065 || (Sear -  - +e» 602,914) 646,573) 
Other Tiseues of ;, “41536 | \"a3a'ang || (Paper - + + + ow | 2,588,036) 9,468,800) 
Silk: Raw Bi 1,872'373 | 1,883,632 || Books os 2 108,4 
“Thrown } art ‘Drove || (Rags of all kinds > 5, | 8,312,431), 10,482,144| 
Mixed Stuffs}, 187,613 2°99 mes. ww ko | 4,894,450) 5,804,739) 
Other Tissues of », 48,961 ‘a7293 || [Brass . + + + oy) 2,188,878) 4,838,269) 
‘Wheat litres | 321,965/456 | 445,493/877 ee ee 9,752,182| 6,901,384 
Grain > res |e paxgal | ad-ea7-e06 || (Sulphur... 4, /181,567.086(179,971,445) 
PouE * ig . kilogr. 1387.19 9429 so} Common Pottery . . 81,420} 1,107,278 
arcoal . + * on 956, 895,955 
Firewood. . vy | 28,526,656 | 40,396,321 The value of the imports of British and Irish 
wea a Sabie} » 873,318 | 1,532,523 | | produce into Italy, in the years 1862 and 1863, was 
artes 143,011 |: 290,698 | | distributed as follows between the five great divi- 
Wooden ‘Wares . Ss ; 230,854 : a 308 sions of the kingdom i— 
aper ate 2" 259 
Paper Hangings Ke Igoaro | "271 064 1862 1885 
ookh ws, 427,807 
Mercery and Small) ” ise ; Fa £ 
‘Wares. |e ” 1,719,743 | 1,007,623 | | | Sardinia, including the Island | 2,143,772 | 2,116,269 
Millinery. ” 9,092 “40,487 |||-Tuscany . 0s | 985,426 | 1,078,879 
Machinery valueiniire) 6,791,736 | 4,457,032 Naples... + 0+ +f 988,837 | 1,626,674 
Rage. + iloge| 1,397,047 | 1ipa0.aa2 | )| Slat we tg tg | BaOwT 
Tron: Cast 2.4, | 92,730,028 | 19,708,643 ||| Adtlatic Por cone)! aszo7 | 405003 
Wrought ” 3,881,587 | 6,107,692 magna — +, 
For Railways 4, 2,616,610 | 2,232,676 es eee 
Tron: Ore | 18,984,142 | 18,094,158 Total . . —. | 6,056,329 | 5,903,283 
OftheIst Fusion 5, | 37,711,036 | 44,877,186 U ——- 
Wrought » Ke Bore ane _ Shipping.—The total number of ships engaged 
Copper: Raw . a 1,088,027 | 1'363'013 | | in the foreign commerce of tally during the yeat 
‘Wrought, 867,459 ‘999,185 || 1862 was 40,692, tonnage 5,801,843, of which 
Lead: am it ve 918,450 4,265,820 20,188 entered the ports of the kingdom, and 
mone ” i ,576 cleared, These figares include 3,576 
guighors ns | 2SMBAEE | | TREAIG || camer aving and SAG departing. Salling 
Pottery + |: 4 '1874'653 | 2'807°540 | | BAVigation bears the proportion to steam-naviga- 
Porcelain». * » 423,072 | ‘426,539 |; tion of 83 per cent. Ont of every 100 sailing 
Glass and Crystal a 5,950,854 | 9,291,761 | ; ships 61 sail under the national flag, while out 





« The total value of the imports of 1863 amounted 
to nearly 18,000,0002, to which France contri- 
buted 7,033,9842,, Great Britain 5,903,2331., Austria, 
1,872,222, and Switzerland 1,341,033%, 

The quantities of the principal articles exported 
- from the kingdom of Italy, in each of the years 
1862 and 1863, ave given in the subjoined table:— 






































of every 100 steamers only 21 carry Italian colours. 
The coasting trade employed 173,695 vessels, 
tonnage 8,495,802; and the steamers arriving 
numbered 7,441, tonnage 1,534,507, Almost the 
whole of the coasting trade is carried on in native 
bottoms. There are not more than. 16 foreign 
vessels in 1,000 engaged in it; but out of every 
100 steamers engaged in it, 19 are foreign. The 
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navigation with foreign ports compared with the 
coasting trade is as 1-to 4, k ons 

The number of seamen employed amounted in 
1862 to 948,819, of. whom 259,669 were 
in the foreign ecommerce, and 689,150 in the 
coasting trade. The foreign seamen numbered 
201,080, and the native 747,739. For every 100 
tons of shipping engaged in foreigm commerce, the 
crew was 9 men, and 16 men for every 100 tons 
engaged in the coasting trade. 

The number of fishing boats was 8,835 of which 
7,822 were engaged in coast fishing, and 657 in 
deep-sea fishing, the remainder in foreign waters, 
374 boats were employed in the coral fisheries in 
national waters, and i40 in foreign waters. 

The number of large sailing vessels at the same 
period was 22,656, of'a tonnage of 983,362, The 
shipping was distributed es follows :— 











| Ships i ‘Tons 
| Kingdom of Italy . 16,500 | 666,624 
j Istria and Venice | 5,858 | 312,250 
Papal States.) ) | ‘298 4,688 
Total. , | 22,656 | 983,562 | 





It would appear, therefore, that, with the ex- 
ception of Great Britain, the Italian merchant 
service is larger than that of any other country, 
It is to be remarked, however, that in all these 
official returns Istria and Venice, as well as the 
Roman States, are considered as part of Italy. 

Army and Navy.—The Sardinian law of con- 
scription. forms the basis of the military organisa- 
tion of the kingdom of Italy. According to it, a 
certain portion of all the young men of the age of 
twenty-one is levied annually for the standing 
army, while the-rest are entered in the army 
reserve, The standing army is divided into six 
corps darmée, each corps consisting of three 
divisions, and each division of two brigades; four 
or six battalions of  bersagliere,’ or riflemen, two 
regiments of cavalry, and from six to nine com- 
pane of artillery: Reduced into practice, the 
formation of the army is as follows :— 


Infantry Men 
6 regiments of grenadiers , . . + 17,946 
fe, of infantry of the line = 185,442 
42 battalions of ‘Bersagliere’. =. 6] 94° 9gg 
® Total infantry. . 297,796 
Cavalry Men 
4 regiments of cuirassiers ead 
6 yy Of Tight dragoons =]! 14,688 
6 4 © oflancrs . . 1 
Toon of guides’. La neg 
Total of cavalry . 16,990 
Artillery . Men 
9 regiments or 72 companies of foot artillery 25,:140 
25 of sappers and miners, 6,006 
3 yy: of horge artillery and train 9,240 





Total artillery-and train . 40,586 


The ‘standing army is completed by fourteen 
legions of * carabinieri,’ or gendarmes, numberin, 
18,461 men, and a staff of 210 men 3 which brings 
the total of the forces of the kingdom of Ttaly, aa 
they ought to exist according to the military 
organisation, up to 303,048, But in reality, the 
strength of the army is far below this number. 

The navy of the kingdom consisted, at the com- 
mencement of 1864, of 98 steamers, of 20,760 
horse-power, with 2,160 guns, and 17 sailing ves- 
sels, with 279 guns; altogether 115 men-of-war, 
with 2,439 guns, The list comprised— 





< Horee- power 
5 fron-clad frigates of 800 
1 screw-steamer of the lineof 450 





18 ecrew-steam frigates of 5,800 
14 paddie-steam frigatesof 4'300 
4 screw-steam corvettes of 888 
20 paddle-steam corvéttes of 1,880 
14 screw-steam gun-boatsof "544 
Qeailingfrigtes 2... 
4 sailing corvettes 2 1 >] p! 
Vi brigantines 2D] 


Thesrest of the fleet consisted of smaller vessela, 
including a namber of transport steamers of 206 
horse-power, with two guns each, 

Constitution and Government,—Previous to the 
events of 1860-1861, which resulted in the form- 
ation of the kingdom and the growth of na- 
tional life, there was but the shadow of popular 
representation in Italy. The little duchy of Lucca, 
had its senate of 36 representatives, of the classes 
of merchants, scholars, artisans, and cultivators, 
and the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom had also 
its two provincial assemblies; while the king- 
dom of Sardinia succeeded in obtaining’ a liberal 
constitution in 1848, But the provincial assem- 
blies of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom were 
divested of all legislative powers, and eleewhert’ - 
the governments of Italy were mere petty des- 
potisms. The war and revolutionary events 
which united the various Italian territories under 
one rule, entirely changed this state of things, by 
transforming the government into a constitiftional 
monarchy. 

‘The present constitution of Italy is an expan- 
sion of the ‘Statute fondamentale del Regno,’ 
ranted on March 4, 1848, by king Charles Albert 
to his Sardinian subjects. According to this 
charter, the executive power of the state belongs 
exclusively to the sovercign, and is exercised by 
him through responsible ministers; while the 
legislative authority rests conjointly in the ‘king 
and parliament, the latter consisting of two cham- 
bers, an upper one, the Senato, and a lower one, 
called the ‘Camera de’ Deputati.’ The senate is 
composed of the princes of the royal house who 
are of age, and of an unlimited number of mem~ 
bers above 40 years old, who are nominated by 
the king for life. The deputies of the lower house i 
are elected by the majority of citizens who are 
21 years of age, and pay taxes to the amount of 
40 lire, or 12,128, For this purpose the whole of 
the population is divided into electoral colleges, 
or districts, No deputy can be returned. to 
liament unless at least one-third of the inscribed 
electors appear at the poll. A deputy must be 30 
years old, and have the requisites demanded by 
the electoral law, among them a slight property 
qualification. Neither senators. nor deputies 
Teceive any or other indemnity, The 
duration of parliaments is five years: but the king 
has the power to dissolve the lower house at any 
time, being bound only to order new elections, and 
convoke a new meeting within four months, Itis 
incumbent upon the executive to call the parlia- 
ment together annually, 

Religion and Education.—The Roman Catholie 
faith, to which the overwhelming majority of the 
inhabitants belong, forms the state religion, but 
all other forms of belief enjoy the fullest tolera~ 
tion. The Roman Catholic hierarchy consists of 
45 archbishops and 198 bishops, All these digni- 
taries of the church are appointed by the pope, on, 
the advice of a council of cardinals, the congrega- 
tion de propagandé fides But the royal tonsent 
is n to the installation of a bishop or 
archbishop, and this having been. frequently with- 
held of late years, there were no less than thirty- . 
five vacant seea, about one-seventh of the whole 
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number, in the kingdom of Italy.at the com- 
Mencement of August, 1865. On the death or 
removat of a bishop, the clergy of the diocese elect 
a, vicar-capitular, who exercises spiritual jurisdic— 
tion during the vacancy. In case of old-age or 

‘infirmity, the bishop nonfinates a coadjutor to 
discharge the episcopal duties in his- stead. His 
reeommendation is almost invariably attended to 
by the pope, and the bishop-coadjutor is appointed 
apd consecrated, and takes his title from some 
_ Oriental diocese not actually existing, whieh he 
relinquishes on succeeding to a bishopric. As long 
as he retains the oriental title, he is styled a 
bishop in partibus injidetium, or, as usually 
abridged, a bishop in partibus. Each diocese 
has its own independent administration, consisting 
of the bishop, as president, and two canons, who 
are elected by the chapter of the diocese, 

The immense wealth of the North Italian clergy 
has been greatly reduced since the year 1850, when 
a bill, annihilating ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
the privileges of the clergy, passed the Sardinian 
chambers. This law was extended, in 1861, over 
the whole of the kingdom of Italy. By a royal 
decree of May 25, 1855, there were confiscated, in 
the kingdom of Sardinia, the following establish- 
ments of the church of Rome :— 






Annval income 


66 monasteries on the Lire 
continent, with . 772 monks and 770,000 
46 Do. do. do, 1,085 nuns ,, 592,000 


40 monasteries on the 
island of Sardinia 489 monksand nuns 369,000 
182 alms-seeking con- 


vents, with . . 3,145 monks - 

65 chapters, with | "680 priests and 0,000 
1,700 ecclesiastical bene- 

fices, with... . 1,700 clergy 1,870,000 


clerical esta: individnals 
2,009 { crimes } with 7,672 { aivianals } 5,641,000 


Or, 145,640/, annual income. 


According to official statements, the regular 
income of the whole Sardinian clergy, at the period 
of the royal decree of 1855, amounted to 18,000,000 
lire, or 720,0002,, per annum, 

‘When the monastic orders were partially sup- 

essed in the former kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
in February, 1861, the number of religious esta- 
blishments for men was found to be 1,020, contain- 
ing 18,611 inmates, of which number 8,899 lived 
entirely upon alms, The remaining 4,712 monks 
possessed an annual revenue of 4,655,968 lire, or 
967 lire, equal to 392 per head. Of nunneries 
there were 272, with 8,001 inmates, possessing an 
income of 4,772,794 lire, or 242, per head, A  pre- 
vious return, of the year 1834, showed that there 
were in the kingdom of Naples 14 archbishops, 66 
bishops, 26,800 ordained priests, 11,730 monks, and 
9,520 nuns. 

Under the new Italian government a great part 
of the property confiscated from the monastic 
establishments has been devoted to the cause of 
public education, for which, besides, an annual 
credit of 15,000,000 lire, or 600,0002, is voted by 
the parliament, Since the commencement of the 
year 1861, there were opened throughout the 
kingdom, ‘thirty-three great model schools, of 
which ten are in the Sardinian states. six in Lom- 
bardy, four in the Emilia, six in the Marches and 
Umbria, two in Tuscany, and five in the Southern 

rovinces. In the former kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, public education stood very low prior to 
1860. From an examination made by the new 
government, it appeared that there were 8,094 
large parishes which had no schools whatever, and 
920 others in which the public instructors were 
individuals themselves devoid of the most 
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elementary knowl . The administration im- 
mediately set to work to apply a remedy to thie 
state of things, and before the end of 1861—~that. 
is, in the course of little more than a year-—1,054 
elementary boys’ schools were established in the 
ex-kingdom of Naples, exclusive of the central 
province of Naples itself. These were frequented 
by 23,569 pupils. The elementary girls’ schools 
founded during the same period of time were 778, 
with 18,912 pupils. To these must be added 18 
evening schools, frequented by 911 persons. In 
1862 the 1,054 boys’ schools rose to the number 
of 1,603; the pupils, instead of 23,569, became 
60,250. The girls’ schools were no longer 778, 
but 922; the pupils, not 18,912 but 30,567. The 
evening schools increased from 18 to 234; their © 
frequenters from 911 to 9,804. ‘ 

There are thirteen universities in Italy, includ- 
ing the Roman States, These are—Bologna, 
founded in the year 1119; Naples, founded in 
1244; Padua, in 1228; Rome, in 1244; Perugia, 
in 1320; Pisa, in 1 ; Siena, in 1349; Pavin, 
said te have been established by Charlemagnein 774, 
reorganised in 1390; Turin, founded in 1412; 
Parma, in 1422; Florence, in 1448; Catania, in 
1445; Cagliari, in 1764; and Genoa, in 1783, To 
these may be added the high échools of Palermo, 
Camerino, and Macerata, and the university of 
Modena, which latter was closed in 1849, 

Revenue and Expenditure and Debi.—The bud- 
gets of the kingdom of Italy for the two years 
1864 and 1865, were as follows :— 








1864 1865 
Total estimated Revenue . £25,844,749 £25,020,101 
Total estimated Expenditure 35,214,417 34,152,764 
Deficit . + £9,369,668 £9,132,660 


The actnal revenue and expenditure for the two 
years 1862 and 1863, was as follows :— 


1862 1863 
Total Revenue . . « £23,628,076 £23,438,566 
Total Expenditure . + 89,023,703 38,519,788 
_ Deficit . + £15,895,627 = £15,083,222 


¢ 
To cover these large annual defi¢its, the Italian 
government has had recourse, at various times, to 
loans of a considerable amount. 
‘The total amount of the public debt of the 
various provinces of the kingdom, in the year 1860, 
atnounted to:— 





! Lire £ 
Sardinian States .| 1,159,970,595 46,398,893, | 

jLombardy. .e@.| 145,412,988 5,816,519 | 

{Emilia . . . 42,000,000 1,680,000 

Pnscany .. 209,000,000 8,360,000 

| Naples and Sicily | 550,000,000 22,000,000 

i Total. . .| 2,106,383,583 84,255,342 





By a law of June, 1861, all these obligations 
were ordered to be inscribed into a ‘Great Book,” 
and to be united into a national debt of the king- 
dom of Italy, the whole to bear interest at the rate. 
of 5 per cent, Various loans were subsequently 
added to this national debt, In July, 1861, aloan 
of 500 millions of lire was contracted ; on March 6, 
1863, a further loan of 700 millions of lire-was or- 
dered to be issued; and a fresh loan of 425 millions 
of lire, or 17,000,0002, was sanctioned “April 25, 
1865. On Janeary 1, 1864, the whole debt of 
the kingdom of Italy amounted to 3,817,470,979 
lire, or 152,698,839 The interest on this capital 
amounted to an annual burthen of 197,417,245 
lire, or 7,896,6891., distributed as follows :— 


" FPALY (A 
. Lire 


Debt of the ‘ Great Book,’ Sper cent. con- : 
fols ge ees 125,706,080 
Debt of the ‘Great Book’ 8 per cent. con- 





Ce een alae + 6,421,624 
Debt included in ‘ Great Book’ . + 60,422,660 
Debt not included =. . " . + 4,454,920 
Concomitant expenses . . 1: | ‘412,000 

Total . + 197,497,245 
£7,896,689 

The debt not included in the ‘Great Book, and 
which consumes an annual interest of 4,454,930 
lire, or 178,197, consists chiefly of local obliga- 


tions and communal bonds of the south Italian 
provinces, 

For further particulars concerning the physical 
aspect, population, industry, and history of the 
kingdom, see the names of the various territories 
and states which formed the old political divisions 


of Italy. 

ITALY (AUSTRIAN). Under this term are 
included all the Austrian territories witbin the 
limits of Ltaly, comprising a portion of the former 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, and extending over 
a space of 8,720 Eng, sq. m., with a Pop., in 1864, 
of 2,446,056 inhabitants, or 280 per sq. m. 

The N. part of this territory is mountainous; the 
S. flat forming a portion of the plain of Lombardy. 
‘The Alpine chains on the N. frontier rise to an ele. 
vation of more than 13,000 ft. above the sea, The 
greater part of the surface, however, is flat: the 
Hat lands comprising the delegs. of Padua, Rovigo, 
Venice, and parts of Verona and Vicenza. The 
shores of the Adriatic are lined with extensive 
lagoons, in the midst of which is Venice. A suc- 
cession of marshes extends along the bunks of the 
Po, in the lower part of its course, and round its 
embouchure is a ‘dreary tract of swampy ground 
scarcely enlivened by a single tree, 

‘The central parts of the high mountain chain 
consist of granite and other primary. formations : 
the lower hill ranges consist chiefly of secondary 
limestone, ‘I'he country north of the Po is avast 
alluvial plain, containing numerous fossil remains, 
‘Traces of former voeanic action exist in the Eu. 
fanean hills, an isolated group to the SW. of 
Vadua, Lava, basalt, iron, coal, turf, potter's clay, 
sumewcopper, arsenic, marble, and alabaster, are 
tie most important mineral produets, The cli- 
mate is generally healthy, except in the rice 
xtounds along the Po, in,the vicinity of Mantua, 
and near the Adriatic, ‘The thermometer, though 
it keeps much higher in summer, generally sinks 
dower in winter in Lombardy than in England, 
‘The mean temp, of the year at Padua is 56-6. 
More rain falls in this than in any other portion 
of the Austrian dominions: in the government of 
Venice the mean annual amount is estimated at 
34 inches, The greatest fall is in autumn and 
winter, 

The tops of the Alps are naked, covered with 
snow, and interspersed with glaciers ; but their 
sides are for the most part covered with fir, larch, 
oak, pine, chesnut, and other trees, or natural 
pasturages. Must of the productive land in the 
Tountains consists of pastures. Only the lower 
border of the mountain belt is arable: the Jand 
is there frequently cut into terraces, one above 
another, the divisions being accasionally supported 
by stone walls, The earth that tills these terrace 
trenches is continually carried down to the Jower 
devel by the action of rain and other causes, and 
has to be brought up again every two or three 
years, often on peasants’ backs, the routes being 
impracticable for vehicles, The vine, mulberry, 
walnut, and various other fruit trees, baricy, rye, 
4 little wheat, buckwheat, panico, millet, kitchen 
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vegetables, hemp, and flax, are the chief agricul 
tural products of this region, The land is here 
divided into the most minute portions; and being, 
as it were, the one thing needful to existence, the 
reatest value is attached to its possession, In the * 
central region, or hill country, properties are less: 
divided; though they are there split into small . 
stewardships. These farms are mostly the pro- - 
perty of the higher classes, and of the inhabs, pt 
cities There is scarcely a single peasant pro- 
prietor, the peasantry being mere tenants, paying, 
in general, a rent of half the produce, A lease at 
@ fixed rent, or a money rent, is extremely rare, 
Silk, wines, oranges, lemons, olives, and other 
frints, corn, cheese, and cattle, are the chief pro- 
ducts of this region: the culture of the silkworm 
is an important occupation of the peasants’ fami- 
lies, and with the money gained from this source, 
they provide themselyes decently with the neces- 
saries of life, 

The aspect of this south-western part of Austrian 
Italy is very pleasing. Flourishing villages, ham- 
lets, and isolated. houses are spread over it, con- 
nected by carriage roads made at the expense of 
the proprietors and communes, which latter possess 
@ considerable portion of the ‘soil in this and the 
next region. In the high flat country, or that 
part of the plain near the hills, small stewardships 
are not uncommon, The system is that of. pignio- 
nanti, or sharing-tenants: that is, tenants who 
pay a rent in money for their house, and a fixed 
Tent in kind for the ground. ‘The mode of irriga- 
tion deserves some notice. It is effected in the 
first place by fontanili, or excavations in the earth, 
in which are placed long tubes, from the bottom of 
which bubble up copious streams of water, analo~ 
Sous to Artesian wells, From the sontanili the 
water is conducted into a ditch, by which it is 
carried to irrigate the fields placed on a lower 
level, ‘To these natural waters, derived from the 
subterraneons springs, replenished by a constant 
supply from the mountain region, are added a great 
mass of water drawn from the rivers by means of 
canals, some of which are navigable, ‘The waters 
are diligently measured by rales, derived from 
hydrostatic laws, which have passed into an ha- 
bitual practice. The canals are provided with 
graduated doors, which are’ raised or lowered ace 
cording as the case may be i they are termed in- 
castri, The measure is called oncia, and corre- 
sponds to the quantity of water which passes 
through a square hole. Sometimes the same 
number of inches’ of water is given out by the 
day and the hour on different farms. The value 
of a property depends on the command and good- 
ness of the water; if deprived of the fertilising 
fluid, it would diminish-rapidly in price, ‘Hence 
the state of the waters is the object of local sta- 
tutes, and of diligent care and attention. 

‘aize is grown in considerable quantities near 
Verona, and the mulberry very extensively be- 
tween that city and Mantua, and towards Vicenza, 
The mulberry trees are frequently planted all 
round the corn fields, and vines festooned from 
one tree to another, so that on the same ground 
three crops—silk, wine, and grain—are annually 
produced. From Verona to Vicenza the meadows 
are irrigated with great care as well as facility, by 
tneans of the numberless streams that flow into 
the Adige, the beds of which, being continually 
raised by the gravel they bring down, and artifi- 
cially embanked, are, for the most part above the 
gencral level of the plain. Notwithstanding the 
fertility of the soil, the inhabitants are generally 
poor. A few large farming establishments may 
be seen, but no comfortable cottages, or signs of 
wealth, among the peasantry, who bear a very in- 
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different character. The fields about Vicenza, 
however, are kept with great neatness, and culti- 
vated with much industry, presenting a favourable 
contrast to those about Padua. On the road be- 
tween those two cities all beanty of scenery dis- 
appears, Willows in all their pollard ugliness, 
and long lank poplars trimmed to the top, afford 
a yearly crop of faggots, the only fuel of the 
country. The tops of the pollarded trees near 
Vicenza may be seen cut almost in the shape of 
goblets, for the sake of holding the leaves of the 
maize placed there for drying. Potatoes are often 
cultivated amidst the corn. On the read may ve 
geen immense butts full of grapes, mounted upon 
clumsy waggons, to which they are secured by 
such iron rings and chains as would hold a frigate 
at her moorings, dragged along by four, six, or 
eight oxen, when a proper vehicle would not re- 
quire more than a pair, The grain produced in 
the Venetian prov, leaves a surplus over what is 
required to meet the home demand, Good hus- 
pandry diminishes eastward, and Istria is a country 
which would scarcely repay it. ‘That peninsula 
is a collection of barren limestone hills, inter- 
spersed with a few fertile valleys: it yields very 
little corn, and the expenses of cultivation nearly 
absorb the profits, Wood is searce, and fuel has 
mostly to be brought from Carniola or elsewhere, 
‘The oils of Istria, however, are frequently as good 
as those of Tuscany, and form its chief export. 
Some of its wines, also, are guod, but the inhab. 
are more a commercial and sea-faring, than an 
agricultural or manufacturing, people, (See IL- 
LYRLA.) E 

Government, Army, and Education The go- 
vernment of Austria in Italy is so liable to be clis- 
turbed, through the rooted dislike entertained by 
the Italians for the Germans, as to require the 
most Vigilant attention on the part of the Austrian 
ministry. The policy of the latter has been to 
restrict the power and privileges of the nobles and 
large proprictors, who have generally been found 
at the head of any popular movement; and, at 
the same time, to conciliate the middle and lower 
classes. Accordingly, the representation in the 
council of the province has been. rendered more 
complicate than in the other parts of the empire. 
‘The province has its assembly, with attributes and 
powers similar to those of the other seventeen pro- 
vincial diets of the empire; but. the composition 
is samewhat different. ‘The members are appointed 














‘through the medium of a triple stage of election, 


e 


The two classes of Contadiné, the proprictors of 
land, and Cittadini, the inhab. of towns, are the 
primary electors, the suffrage depending on the 
payment of a certain amount of taxes. These 
primary electors return ftom their general body a 
couneil of election, the members of which mast 
possess a higher property qualification than is re~ 
quisite for the primary electors. The cow 
finally elect the members of the provincial die 
‘The diet of the province has power to make Jaws 
concerning local administration, but is otherwise 
without influence. 

Justice is administered by courts of primary 
jurisdiction in the principal towns; and a high 
‘court of revision sits in Verona, ‘Trial by jury 
and vivd voce pleadings and examinations are un- 
known, A strict censorship is established over the 
press, and only certain foreign journals er books 
can be imported. ‘Two tegiments are maintained 
for the police service. Four regiments of the line 
in the Austrian army are levied in the prov., but 
there is no militia. “All males, whether neble or 
otherwise, are registered for military service at the 
age of eighteen, unless exempted from physical or 
other causes. From those thus registered the 
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number required are taken by ballot; but all are 
allowed to serve by approved substitutes, for 
whom, however, it is often necessary to pay large 
sums. The period of service is eight years, after 
which the soldier is entirely free. 

Large sums are expended by the government in 
keeping up the roads and other public works, and 
in public education, A larger proportion of the 
pop. is educated than in any other prov. of the 
‘Austrian cmpire, except the ‘Tyrol and Bohemia. 
By a law of 1822, every commune is obliged to 
maintain a primary school, either wholly or in 
part, But education is wholly under the direction 
of the clergy; and no school can be opened, or 
book used in a school, or other seminary, without 
the express sanction of the government. 

History-—The greater part. of ,this portion of 
Staly, after the fall of the Western Empire, was 
successively possessed by the Heruli, Ostrogoths, 
Greeks, and Lombards. The latter held it from 
568 till 774, when Charlemagne annexed it to the 
empire of the Franks, to which it remained at- 
tached till $88, From that period, except the 
territory of the Venetians, it generally belonged 
to the German emperors, After the war of the 
Spanish succession, the duchies of Milan and 
Mantua were assigned to Austria, and remained 
in its possession till the year 1797, when the peace 
of Campo Formio made Lombardy over to France, 
and Austria in turn, received Venice, But by the 
peace of Presburg,- signed 1805, Austria had to 
cede the Venetian territory, besides the whole of 
Istria and Dalmatia, to France, and, four years 
after, the treaty of Vienna gave to France also 
Carniola and Trieste. All these possessions fell 
hack to Austria in 1815, Venice and its territory, 
which had existed as an aristocratic republic 
from the seventh century to 1797, was likewise 
confirmed to Austria by the treaty of Vienna, in 
1815. The Italian possessions of Austria were then 
erected into a Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, which 
existed till 1859, when, compelled by the vic- 
torious arms of France, Arstria had to cede the 
sreater part of Lombardy to the emperor Napoleon 
ti, who in turn made it ower to the king of Sar- 
dimua—subsequently king of Italy. 

VTILACA, one of the Ionian Islands, and cele- 
brated in antiquity as the kingdom of Ulysses 
(‘scopulos Ithacw, Laértia regna,’ Virg. Ain, iii, 
275), 7m. S. Santa Maura, 3 m. E, Cephalonia, 
and 17m, W, the coast of Acarnania; Point Mar- 
j maca, at its N. end, being in lat. 38° 30’ N., and 
| long. 20° 89” E. Length, 14 m.,, breadth, 4.m,, 
area, 44 sq.m. Pop, 11,756 in 1860, Ithaea-pre- 
sents from the sea the appearance of a barren, 
rugged rock, deeply indented on its E, side by a 
gulf, at the bottom of Which is Vathy, the port 
and cap. of the island, accurately described in the 
Odyssey 








«A spacious port appears, 
Sacred to Phorey’s power, whose name it bears ; 
‘Two cragey rocks, projecting to the mai 
‘The roaring winds’ tempestuous rage restrain ; 
Within, the waves in sotter murmurs glide, 
And ships secure without their hawsers ride.’ 

Pops, 


About a third part of the surface is capable of 
cultivation, the greater part of which is laid out in 
vineyards,’ The chief products are wine (esteemed 
in Greece as extremely delicious), olive oil, cur- 
rants, barley, and a small quantity of wheat, 
Ithaca has jittle to interest, beyond the associa- 
tions connected with its ancient history, Many 
of the places mentioned by Homer can’be traced, 
with great appearance of probability. ‘The port 
Phorcys is clearly identical with Molo, and the 
inner harbour of Vathy seems to correspond with 
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the vaviAoxoy “Peiépov oxénés under Mount Neison. 
In the 8. part of the island, at no great distance 
from the shore, is a spring, rising at the foot of a 
Tock still called Koraka, and supposed to be the 
Arethusa of Homer. (See Odys., v. 408.) Some 
rains of Cyclopean walls, similar to those of My- 
cene and ‘Tiryns, are considered by Dodwell to be 
the remains of the city of Ithaca, the residence of. 
Utysses, (See Ion1aNn IsLAnvs.) 

IVES (ST.), a parl. bor. sea-port, and par. of 
Cornwall, at the W. extremity of the bay of the 
same name, 18 m. W, Truro, and 260 m. W. by S. 
London by road, and 299 m. by Cornwall and 
Great Western railway. Pop. of munic, bor. 7,027, 
and of parl, bor. 10,353 in 1861. St. Ives consists 
rrincipally of one long street, branching §. into 
two smaller; and the houses are generally of mo- 
derate size, and built in situations to suit the con- 
venience of persons connected with the trade of 
the port, The church, a low but spacious building, 
erected in 1434, stands close to the sea; there are 
also four places of worship for dissenters, a na- 
tional school, and two Sunday-schools, A’ gram- 
mar-school, founded by Charles I., has gone to 
decay. The town-hall’ and cuatom-house are the 
only other public edifices, The port has a pier, 
built by Smeaton, in 1770, at an expense of 
10,0002, within which small vessels lie aground 
at low water, Large ships may anchor in the 
Way, in 6 and 7 fathoms; but, being exposed to 
the N. winds, it is not much frequented. There 
belonged to the port, on the Ist of Jan. 1864, 70 
sailing vessels under 50, and 9% sailing vessels 
above 50 tons burthen, besides 1 steamer of 150 
tons, The principal employment of the inhabs. is 
the pilchard fishery, which of late has been carried 
on with more than ordinary success, and to a 
greater extent than in any other town of Devon 
or Cornwall, ‘The season lasts from July to Sept., 
and in favourable years very large quantities are 
exported to the Mediterranean, a considerable 
supply being also furnished for the consumption 
of the town and neighbourhood. Several mines 
have likewise been opened in the vicinity, afford- 
ing additional employment to the people. The 
corporation, chartered in the reign of James IT., 
was, down to the passing of the Municipal Reform 
Act, a close, self-clected body of eleven members : 
it now comprises four aldermen, one of whom is 
mayor, and twelve councillors, and has a commis- 
sion of the peace, under a recorder. Corporation 
revenue 285, in 1862, The bor. sent two mems, 
tothe H. of C. from the 5th of Queen Mary down 
to the passing of the Reform Act, which deprived 
it of one mem. Previously to the last mentioned 
act, the franchise was vested in the inhabs, 
paying scot and lot; the boundaries of the parl. 
bor. were then also enlarged, by the addition of | 
the two adjacent pars. of Lalani and Towednak, 
Registered electors 525 in 1865, including 113 
‘scot and lot voters.’ Markets on Wednesday and 
Friday ; cattle-fair, Saturday before Advent. 

IVIZA or IBIZA (an. Ebusus), an isl. in the 
Mediterranean, forming one of the Balearic group 
belonging to Spain, 50 m. E. by N. Cape Nao in 
Valencia, and 42 m, SW. Majorca; the cap, on 
its SW. side being in lat. 389 53’ 16” N., long. 19 
26' 82" E. It is of an irregular five-sided figure ; 
its length from NE. to SW. being 27 m., and its 
average breadth 15 m, Pop. 21,870 in 1857, 
living in 24 towns and villages. The coast is 
irregular, indented by a greit number of bays, 
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standing these advan 
poverty owing to the 
their slovenly mode of tillage. The Ivizans are 
of middle size, shrunk and sallow ; 
language similar to that spoken i 
Valencia, being a corrupt dialect of the ancient 
Romaun 


Europe. 


Pityuse, or the 


it has beer 
licus, (Pun, Jib, iii, 1, 362.) It was’ taken from 
them by Q. Metellus, 

the Romans, and their si 
the conquest. of Spain 
century, 
aud attached it 
whieh it has usu: 
larger islands, 


a p. prov, of same name, 
Turin to Milan, 
citadel, and a small fortress 1] 


the site of a temple of Apoll 
churches, 


for the iron obtained near 


French, and under the Fren 
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the largest being those of St. Antonio and Iviza: 
the surface is hilly, and in many paris well 
wooded; but there are several 
fertile valleys havin 
lage. The climate 
that of Valencia a 
so mild that the thermometer seldom falls below 
13° Réaum., and the heats of summer are. tem- 
pered by the sea breezes, 
e 


picturesque and 
if & soil well adapted for til- 
is, in most. respects, similar to 
nd Catalonia: the winters are 


The chief products of 
he jpland are olives, wine, corn, fax, and hemp, 
ifferent kinds of fruit, especially figs, for which 46 


was celebrated even in the time of the elder Pliny. 
The salt-pans are so productive that salt is a chief 
article of exportation: large flocks of sheep are 
pastured on the hills, and the sea near the coast 


bounds with fish, the capture of which gives em- 
many of the inhak. But, notwith- 
tages, the island is in great 


indolence of the inhab,, and 


they speak a 
in Catalonia and 


ce, once the common language of all S. 


‘The cap. Iviza—pop. 5,551 in 1857—is fortified, 


and has a good harbour. It is the residence of 
the governor and a bishop’s see. 


The chief 
uildings are a cathedral, 6 churches, 2 convents, 
hospitals, and a public school. 

Iviza, the largest of two islands, called by Strabo 
pine-bearing islands, was early oc- 
upied by Phoenicians and Carthaginians, whence 
n called Hbosus Phenissa by Silius }ta- 


and remained subject to 
uccessors the Vandals, till 
by the Moors in the 8th 
paniards took thie island in 1294, 
to the kingd. of Aragon, since 
ally followed the fortunes of the 
Majorca and Minorea, In 1706, 
luring the war of the suecession, it’ submitted to 
ir John Leake with a British squadron, and was 
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ceded to England, together with Minorca, at the 
peace of Utrecht, 
sion of the British till 


They continued in the posses- 
the peace .of 1814, when 
hey were restored to Spain. é 
IVREA (an, Eporedia), a town of North Ttaly, 
on the Doire, 30 m, 
h line of the railway from 
Pop. 9,563 in 1863, Ivrea is an 
I-built town, defended by old fortifications, a 
pon an adjacent hill; 
supposed to occupy 
0, five other parish, 
several convents, a hospital, a semi- 
ary, and a large prison. There arc manufactures 
f silk fabrics and of organzined silk, and some 


E. Turin, on a brane 


nd has an ancient cathedral, 


recently established cotton-works; with markets 


or cheese, cattle, and other Alpine produce; and 
Cogne, and other places 


1 its vicinity, Kporedia is reported to have been 


colonised by the Romans in the time of Marius, 
It would appear from Tacitus (Hist,, i 
been a municipium as well as a color 
says that 36,000 Salassi, made prisoners by Te- 
rentius Varro, were sold here ag slaves by public 


70) to have 
Strabo 





my. 


uction, Ivrea bas been-repeatedly taken by the 
ich empire was the cap, 
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of the dep. Doire, 
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‘ACA, or XACA, a town of Spain, prov. Aragon, 
cap. of a partido of its own name, 56 m. N. 
by E, Saragossa, and 832 m. NNW. Huesca, on the 
railway from Saragossa to the Pyrenees. Pop. : 
3,540 in 1857, The town stands at the foot of, 
one of the highest ridges of the Pyrenees, only 21. 
m, from the Frengh frontier, in a wide and fertile | 
valley, enclosed by the rivers Aragon and Gallego : | 
it is surrounded by a strong wall, and entered by 
7 gates, The chief public buildings are a cathe- 
aral church, castle, military hospital, and 5 con- 
vents, Theinhabs, are chictly employed in agri- 


culture and woollen weaving ; but the difficulty of : 


aceess to other places coutines their industry to 
the supply of the town and immediate neighb< 
hood. ‘he crops raised in the district coraprise 
wheat, barley, pulse, and fruits, but the severity 
of the climate during winter prevents it from pro- 
ducing many of the fruits of S. Europe. 








Jaca was a place of some consideration in the | 


time of the Romans, and was the cap. of the regio 
Sacatania, It was taken by M. P, Cato, anno 195 
A, C., and was made a station for the troops during 
the war with Spain, 

JAEN, a prov. and former kingdom of Spain, in 
Andalusia, between lat, 37°30’ and 38° 40’ N., and 
Jong. 2° 50’ and 4° 20’ W. Its shape is that of 
an irregular four-sided figure ; and it is bounded N. 
by the Sierra Morena and La Mancha, W. by 
Cordova, S. by Granada, and E. by Marcia, Great- 
est length, 85 m.; greatest breadth, 78 m. ; area, 
4,430 sq.m. Pop, 345,879 in 1857, and 266,919 in! 
1846, The province, situated in the upper part of 
the valley of the Guadalquivir, is encircled by 
lofty mountains, which make access difficult, and 
give to its borders a rade and mountainous cha- 
racter, ‘The surface is chietly an alternation of | 
hills and valleys, formed by the Guadalimar, Her- 
yumblar, and other atHuents of the Guadalquivir. 
‘The climate, though damp in some parts, is, on 
the whole, healthy and favourable to vegetation, | 
The soil on the hills, consisting of detritus from ; 
the primitive and transition rocks of the Sierras 
Morena and Granada, is sandy and barren ; but 
the valleys are extremely rich, and, with moderate 
attention to tillage, might be made highly produe- 
tive, Agriculture; however, is in the most degraded 
state: only a very small portion of the soil is 
tilled, and the produce is insutticient for the con- 
sumption of the prov, Qlives, wine, and other 
fruits of good quality, gall-nuts, woad, kermes, 
and shumac are abundant, and honey and silk are | 
produced in smalj quantities. Cattle and horses, 
however, are pastured ona large seale, and a breed | 
of the. latter, peculiar to the neighbourhood of 
Ubeda, ranks as nearly equal to the Arabian, The 
mineral wealth of the province, which was cele- 
brated even under the Romans, consists chiefly of | 
iron, lead, and copper, with small grantities of 
silver; but lead and iron are the only ores now! 
ferought. Veins of marble and jasper occur here : 
as frequently as in Granada, but are not quarried, ! 
from want of spirit in the inhabs, Manufactur-’ 
ing industry is quite insignificant : silk and woollen 
fabrics are made in some of the towns; but the 
chief branch of employment isin pottery, and par- 
ticularly in making alcarrazas, a species of porous 
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jearthen jars, much used in Andalusia for keeping 
‘liquors cool in warm weather, 

JAEN, a city of Spain, cap. of prov, and partido 
same name, and a bishop's see, on the Jaen, an 
affluent of the Guadalquivir, 37 m, N. Granada, 
and 123m, ENE, Madrid, Pop, 19,820 in 1857, 
The town is situated on the outskirts of the great 
Sierra de Susana, and is so surrounded by moun- 
tains, crossed by bad roads, that few travellers 
visit it, The railway from Madrid to Cadiz, how- 
ever, passes not more than a dozen miles to the 
northward, and a modern road, joining the old 
high road between Cordova and Madrid, and pags- 
ing through Baylen and the Puerto de Penacerra- 
dos of the Sierra Morena, has made it more easy 
| of access, The city, above which towers a Moor- 
ish castle commanding a fine view of the whole 
country, has extremely narrow streets, a cathe- 
dral, 12 par. churches, and 15 convents. The 
cathedrat is of Corinthian architecture, 300 ft. 
i Jong. by 190 ft. in breadth, and built in a very 
pure style: the pavement is laid in chequered 
slabs of black and white marble, and the high 
altar is enriched with fine specimens of jasper and 
‘ marbles : it also has some good picturesand sculp- 
| tures, The city, which was celebrated, under the 
| Moors, for its manufactures, still contains nume- 
rous fabries of silk, linen, and woollen cloths, and 
| mats, and has a thriving appearance. 

The remains of a Roman aqueduct, and varions 
inscriptions, prove the antiquity of Jaen, Under 
the Moots it rose to considerable importance, and 
successfully withstood the attacks of the kings of 
Castile. It was the theatre of war during the 
final struggles between the Mpors and Spaniards 
in the 15th century, since which time it has never 
recovered its former consequence, 

JAFFA, or YAFFA (an. Joppa), a town gd 
port of Turkey in Asia, on the coast of Syria, 
pach, Damascus, sandjiak Gaza, 32 m. NW. Jeru- 
salem, and 60 m. SSW, Acre; lat, 82° 8’ 25” N., 
long. 84° 46710" E, Pop. estimated at about 
4,000, one fourth of whom are Christians, Jaffa 
is fortified, and stands on a tongue of land project- 
ing into the Mediterranean, and rising from the 
shore in the form of an amphitheatre, at the top 
of which is a ruined castle, The port, defended 
by two batteries, is merely a long basin, enclosed 
by a ledge of rocks, extending from the S. side 
northward, directly in front of the town; but it is 


| so choked up with sand as to be unapproachable 


by all except small coasting craft, The houses 
are chiefly of stone, and the streets are uneven, 
narrow, badly paved, and dirty; the principal 
public buildings are 3’ mosques, 1 Rom, Cath, and 
2 Greek churches, with 3 convents, and a good 
bazaar. The quarantine house, recently fi 
is clean and well regulated: separate div: 
with a chapel attaclted to each, being allotted to 
the pilgrims of the several nations, chiefly Greek, 
who land here on their way to Jernsalem, A mili- 
tary establishment is kept up, comprising (accord- 
ing to Dr. Bowring) 1 reg. of infantry, with 4 bat- 
talions of 800 men, and 3 cavalry regs., each hav- 
ing 700 men, A considerable traffic has recently 
been created by the disturbances in Syria for the 
supply of the pacha’s troops ; but usnally the town 
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is dull, and little. frequented 5: 


y strangers, except 
at pilgrim time, 


when the pop. is often nearly 
doubled, Cotton is raised to some extent within 
the district ; and in the neighbourhood are beauti- 
ful gardens of orange and lemon trees, tall waving 
cypresses, coral, and fragrant Mmimoaas, intersected 
with enormous prickly pears, ‘The fruit bears a 
high character, and forms a considerable article of 
export, Tradition assigns to Joppa an exceed- 
ingly ancient date, Joshua detined the 
sions of the tribe of Dun as including ‘ the border 
before Joppa.’ (Josh. xix, 46) Inthe time of 
Solomon it was, no doubt, a port of some conse- 
quence; for Hiram, king ‘of Tyre, sent a letter to 
the former monarch, then engaged in building 
the temple at Jerusalem, saying, ‘We will ect 
wood out of Lebanon as much as thou shalt need; 
antl we will bring it thee in floats by-sea to Joppa, 
and thou shalt carry it up to Jerusalem :' and tom 
this place Jonah tcol his passage in a ship going 
to Tarshish, when ‘he Hed from the presence of 
the Lord.’ In the New Testament it is mentioned 
as the place where Peter had the vision which re- 
vealed tahim the duty of preaching Christianity 
tothe Gentiles as well as the Jews; and where he 
raised to life Dorcas, a faithful disciple, * full of 
geod works and almsdeeds,’ Among the Greeks 
and Romans, also, Joppa had the reputation of 
being very ancient. It is stated by Pliny (Hist, 
Nat., Jib, 5.) to be the place where’ Andro- 
jneda was exposed to the sea monster, which 
she was rescued by Perseus, Reland su: pects that 
this fable may have its origin in, or be connected 
with, the history of Jonah, (Relandi Palestina, 
p. 864) In wp. 66,, during the Jewish wars, i 
Was repeatedly taken, and finally all but destroyed ; 
and during the Crusades it was 80 entirely ruined 
by Saladin, that it had scarcely any buildings left, 
except its two castles. It was soon afterwards re- 
paired by Louis IX, of France. ‘Che subsequent 
history of the place, till the close of the last cen- 
tury, is little known, In 1799 it was taken by 
Napoleon, after an obstinate and murderous siege, 
Qn this occasion Napoleon put to the sword about 
1,200 ‘Turks that hgd formed part of the garrison 
of E1 Arisch, which, having previously capitulated, 
liad been discharged, on their engaying not ty 
serge against the French, But though their 
execution was, no doubt, justifiable, according to 
the laws of war, still it seems to have been an act 
of extreme and useless cruelty, and wholly at va- 
riance with the general conduct of Napolcon, 

JATEN A, a sea-port town of Ceylon, near the 
N. extremity of the ish, cap. of the distr. Jafina- 
patam, 190 m. N, Colombo; lat. 49 36’ N., long. 
+9° 50" EE, Pop, estimated’ at 8,000, chiefly Mo- 
hammedan, ‘The town stands on un ‘inlet, 
navigable for boats, which communicates with the 
Gulf of Manaar. Jt has near it a pentagonal 
fortress of some strength, which forms the head 
{{uarters of one of the principal garrisons in the 
island, As a commercial port, Jatfua is the third 
in Ceylon, ranking after Colombo and Point de 
Galle. Provisions are cheap; and from its salu- 
brity the town is a favourite Tesort of the Dutch 
residents in Ceylon, who have named several 
small and verdant islands in the opposite road- 
stead after the principal cities of Holland. 

JAGO (ST), or SANTIAGO DE CUBA, a 
city of Cuba, cap. of its E, division, the second in 
pop. and magnitude, and the third in mercantile 
mportance in the island, about 6 m. from the S, 
coast, on the river Santiago, the mouth of which 
forms its port, about 470 mm, ES, Havannah, lat, 
19° 57 29° Ny and Jong, 78° 23 W, Pop. 29,980 
in 1857, inclusive of 8,000 slaves, The city is 
well built, having wide streets and stone houses, 
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Ti has a cathedral, several other churches, a 
college, hospital, and numerous convents and 
schools, The port is from N, to S. about 4 m, 
long, with an irregular breadth, and in gome 
rather narrow ; but it has water sufficient 
for ships of the line, and is sheltered from 
winds on every side, Its entrance is Darrow, and 
defended on ‘the windward side by the Morro 
and Estrella castles. The city is very unhealthy ; 
being hemmed in by mountains oi three sides, 
the free ci ion of air is greatly impeded, and 
; the yellow fever commits great ravages in the 
rainy scason, St. Jago is the see of an archbishop, 
j and the residence of a governor, who, in respect 
: of civil and political affairs, is independent of the 
{captain-general. It was the cap. of Cuba till the 
| beginning of the 18th century, when the Havannah 
; Was raised to that dignity ; since which the im- 
| portance of Santiago has diminished, Its trade 
has however, of late years, increased considerably, 
partly on account of its being the port where the 
Copper ore of the Sierra de Cobre is shipped. St. 
Jago was founded by Diego Velasquez in 15 
JAGO (ST) or SANTIAGO, a city of Ch: of 
which it is the cap. and seat of goverument, in 
the prov, of the same name, on the Maypucho, at 
an clevation of 2,600 ft, above the sea, 64m. ESE, 
Valparaiso, and 270 m, NNE. Concepcion ; lat. 
j 235 16'S, long. 69° 48° W. Pop. estim, at 75,000 : 
in 1864, ‘The city is situated on the verge of the 
extensive and fertile plain of the Maypocho, and 
jat a distance has a vety imposing appearance, 
j ts domes and steeples rising among groves, vine, 
yards, gardens, and maize fields. It is inferior to 
vimasand Buenos Ayres in its public buildings, 
| but greatly surpasses them in cleanness and regu- 
j larity, and is, upon the whole, one of the best 
jeities in S. America as to appearance, con- 
venience, and salubrity, Like other cities of 
Spanish origin, it is divided into uadras, that is, 
squares or compartments of buildings 408 ft. 
Sduare, separated by streets about 13 Yards across, 
‘The city-proper is on the SW. bank ‘of the May- 
poche, and is connected with its suburb of ‘ha 
Chimba by a handsome stone bridge, On its 
side the city is separated from its snBurb of Caita- 
dilla by the Caiiada, a handsome promenade 50 
Yards wide, planted’ with poplars; and at the 
SW, extremity of Sautiago is the suburb of 
Chuchunes, Both the city and suburbs are built 
upon ground sloping gently towards the W., of 
which circumstance advantage has been taken in 
supplying water for its consumption and under- 
drainage, which latter is more perfect than in 
any other S. American city, The waters of the 
Maypocho are also frequently employed fur the 
Raiment ay well as use of the city, there being 
humerous public fountains and ‘reservoirs, 
solid brick rampart, 6 ft. in breadth, and raised 
10 ft. above the ground, extends along the S, 
bunk of the river, and protects thy city against 
inuudation from the river during the rains. Be- 
tween it and the town is the Alameda, the favourite 
promenade of the inhab, planted with willows, and 
furnished with seats and fountains, At the NE, ex~ 
tremity of the city-proper is the hill of Santa Lucia, 
the site of the fortress of the same name built to 
command the town, Santiago has no other defence, 
and this fortress could be easily silenced by artil- 
lery placed on the contiguous hills, 

‘The houses of the city occupy a good deal oi” 
ground; most of them take up 1-6th part of a 
quadra, ive rooms are ranged round three quad- 
rangles or patios, the first being an outer paved 
court-vard, the second generally laid ont} as a 
parterre, and the third used for domestic purposes, 
‘The wide archway opening into the front patio 
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is closed at night by a pait of large folding gates, 
but is always open during the day. ‘The windows, 
looking into the two outer court-yards, are pro- 
tected by iron gratings. The. front and sides of 
the houses facing the streets, where not blank 
walls, are divided into small rooms, and Jet out as 
shops. In the centre of the city is the Plaza, or 
great square, occupying an entire quadra. On 
its NW. side are the directorial mansion, the 
palace of government, the prison, and the chagaber 
of justice; on the SW. side stand the cathedral 
and the old palace of the bishop, now occupied by 
the estado mayor; on the SE. is a range of shops, 
with an arcade in front; and the NE, side is 
composed of private residences, All these build- 
ings, except the cathedral, are of brick, plastered 
and whitewashed. The palace is by far the best 
edifice as to its architecture: it consists of two 
stories, inclosing a large open quadrangle ; the 
Yower etory comprises the armoury and treasury, 
and the upper story the great hall of audience 
and the ministers’ offices. The cathedral is the 
only stone edifice in Santiago; it is constructed 
of limestone quarried in the Chimba suburb: i 
design is of the better order of Moorish architec- 
ture, In the centre of the square is an orna- 
mental fountain, furnished with water by @ 
asnbterrancan aqueduct. ‘The city is mostly sup- 
plied hence with water for drinkjng, which is 
conveyed in barrels of 10 gallons each, two of 
which are a mule’s load, and sold for 5d, a barrel. 
The largest public building, and that most ad- 
mired by the natives, is the mint. It occupies an 
entire quadra, and, like the private houses, con- 
sists of a variety of offices arranged roundsthree 
quadrangular courts. {ts front, facing the street 
in which it is situated, presents a scries of heavy 
pilasters, supporting 4 rude cornice and a ponder- 
_ous balustrade, and having in its centre a large 
arched portico, ‘The entire edifice is of plain 
brick, and was, like the other public buildings, 
constructed by bricklayers sent out from Spain for 
the purpose, The consulado, a spacious plastered 

_ and whitewashed structure, in which the commer- 
cial tribunal, senate, and national congress meet, 
the custom-house, aud the handsome little theatre 
are worth notice, ‘fhe city and suburbs are 
divided into 5 parishes. ANI the parish churches 
are mean; but not so those of the couventual 
establishments, which are numerous, One of the 
Jesuits’ convents has been converted into a na- 
tional college, and another is used for the public 
library and printing-office, ‘The library contains 
several thousand printed vols, and some curious 
MSS. relative to the Indian tribes, 

Santiago has 8 markets: the principal is holden 
in the Bassoral, a large open space at the foot of 
the bridge, and is tolerably well supplied with 
meat and vegetables, The other markets consist 
of mere movable stands at either end of the 
Cafada; but meat, kitchen vegetables, fruits, and 
other requisites, are continually hawked about 
the streets on horses or mules, which preciudes 
the necessity of sending to the markets. Fodder 
for horses is hawked about in asimilar manner; and 
large, quantities of lucerne are daily brought into 
the town, horses being kept by nearly every 
family. ‘The horses of Santiago are generally 
well broken, and are more docile than those of 
Buenos Ayres. Most part of the adjacent country 
‘s devoted to the rearing of live stock; but, when 
cultivated, it produces good crops of wheat, the 
soil being excellent, and irrigated by many sub- 
terranean springs. ‘Tbe climate, were it not for 
the dreadful visitation of earthquakes, would be 
delightful; and, from its comparative coolness, 
European vegetables may be raised in great per- 
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fection. The vine is grown, and wine of good 
quality might be made if its manufacture were 
properly-understood. In the outskirts of Santiago 
are numerous handsome gaintas or villas, and the 
approaches to the city are mostly through lanes 
bounded by walls inclosing extensive vineyards 
and orchards, which yield a large revenue to 
their proprietors, 

Santiago occupies the site of a previous Indian 
settlement; it was founded by Pedro de Valdivia 
in 1541, Tt has frequently suffered from earth- 
quakes; but, with other towns of the interior of 
Chili, it escaped the catastrophe which destroyed 
Valparaiso and Concepcion in 1835. 

JAMAICA (Nat. Xaymaca), one of the Greater 
Antilles, and the largest and most valuable of the 
West Indian islands belonging to Great Britain. 
It lies in the Caribbean Sea, between lat. 17° 44’ 
and 18° 30‘ N., and long. 76° 12’ and 78° 23' W., 
about 100 m. S$. Cuba, and 120 m. W. Hayti, from 
which it is separated by the Windward Channel. 
Shape nearly oval; greatest length, E. to W., 
150 m.; average breadth, about 41 m, Area 
sq. m.; pop, 441,264 in 1861, of whom 
213,521 males, and 227,743 females, 

‘The Blue Mountains, a lofty range, run through 
the island in its whole length, rising in some 
places to upwards of 7,200 ft. in height.. Op the 
N. and S. sides of this range the aspect of the 
country is extremely different, Qn the former the 
surface rises gradually from the shore by undu- 
lating hills, separated by spacious valleys, watered, 
by numerous rivulets, and clothed with pimento 
groves, The scenery on the S, side is much 
bolder. ‘The shore is skirted by abrupt precipices 
and inaccessible cliffs; and the hill ranges to- 
wards nterior are more abrupt and less fer- 
tile. Between these ranges and the foot of the 
central chain are extensive savannahs, and wide 
plains cultivated with sugar-cane, the luxuriant 
beauty and verdure of which is set off by a bound- 
less amphitheatre of forest— 

“Inauperable height of loftiest shade, 
Cedar, and branching palm.’ 

‘The outline of the forest mglts into the distant 
blue hills, and these again are lost in the clouds, 
‘The island is well watered, ‘There are about 100 
streams dignified with the name of rivers, Put 
none of them are navigable except for boats, 
Black River, which debouches on the SW, coast, 
the largest, is only available for flat-bottomed 
buats and canoes for about 30 m. Like all the 
other streams, its current is very rapid. 

From the geographical position of the island, so 
near the equatoy the climate in the low grounds 
is necessarily very hot, with little variation 
throughout the year ; the days and night are, for 
the same reason, nearly of equal duration, there 
not being more than two hours difference between 
the longest day and the shurtest. The medium 
temperature of the year near Kingston ranges 
between 70° and 80°; but little differences of 
elevation have here a great effect over the tem- 
perature and the salubrity of the climate, At 
about 4,200 ft. above the level of the sea, the 
temperature usually ranges between 55° and 65°; 
in the winter it falls even as low as 44°. ‘There 
the vegetation of the tropics disappears, and is 
supplanted by that of temperate regions. Showers 
are common in the interior almost throughout the 
whole year, but they do not fall with the same 
violence as in the plains, and the quantity of rain 
appears to be less, The air is exceedingly humid, 
subject to dense fogs, and those rapid alternations 
of temperature peculiar to all mountain regions, 
White the pestilence of yellow fever rages in the 
low grounds, and along the coast of this island, 
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cutting off its thousands annually, these elevated 
regions enjoy a complete immunity from its effects; 
for the plague has ‘never been known, in any cli- 
mate, to extend beyond the height of 2,500 ft, 
‘The inhabitants are said to enjoy a degree of lon- 
xevity rarely attained in other countries. The N. 
side of the island is more liealthy than the $.; 
hut all insalubrity is supposed to cease at an ele 
vation of 1,400 fi, The mid-day heat is, during 
most part of the year, greatly modified by an in. 
vigorating sea-breeze, called by Europeans the 
doctor, which sets in from 8 to 10 o'clock in the 
morning, increases in force till about 2, and de- 
clines with the sun, till, on the approach of even- 
ing, it is succeeded by the land wind from the 
mountains, When these winds become less regu- 
lar, or altogether fail, as is sometimes the case 
before the rainy season, the atmosphere is ex- 
ceedingly oppressive. The year is divided into a 
short wet season, which begins in April or May, 
and lasts’ about six ‘weeks; a short dry season, 
from June to August; a lung wet season, com. 
prising Sept., Oct., and Nov.; and a long dry sea- 
son, which occupies the remaining four months, 
during which the weather is serene and pleasant, 
being comparatively cool. The annual fall of 
rain is nearly 50 in.; the amount has become less 
in proportion as the forests have been felled. 
More rain falls on the N. than the S, side of the 
island, and the average temperature is Tower, 
The principal towns and military stati 
ihe S. side, Devers, dysenteries, and d 
the lungs or brain, are the most fatal. Fevers of 
a remittent character are more prevalent than in 
any of the other British stations in the W. Indies, 
Earthquakes are frequent, and sometimes violent ; 
in 1692 the town of Port Koyal was submerzed 
several fathoms beneath the ocean by a catas- 
trophe of this kind, Hurricanes mostly occur 
Wetween July and October; and though not so 
frequent as in the windward islands, they are 
sometimes most destructive, Oue of the’ most 
appalling of these visitations took place on the 
3rd of October, £740. On this oecasion the little 
sea-port town of Savannah-la-Mar, on the SW, 
coust of the island, was completely destroyed. 
During the tremendous conflict of the elements 
the sea burst over it with irregistible fury, and in 
an iustant swept into its abyss its iuhab, and 
their houses, leaving behind no vestige of either. 
Several lurricanes have occurred since. but hap- 
pily none of them have had such frigltful eon- 
sequences, Jamaica contains no active volcano; 
but the traces of former voleanic action are suffi- 
ciently obvious. Micaccous schist, quartz, and 
rock spar are common ; but limestone, containing 
numerous shells, is the most prevalent geological 
formation, ‘The island contains argentiferous 
lead, copper, iron, and antimony ores; ad the 
Spaniards are reported to have wrought both cop- 
per and silver mines, Mining industry is now, 
however, quite extinct, 

‘The turl-clad hills on the side of the island 
are chiefly composed of a chalky mar] ; elsewhere 
the soil is frequently of a deep chocolate colour, 
or a warm yellow or hazel. ‘Ihe latter, called the 
Jamaica brick ‘mould, retains a good deat of 
moisture, and is among the best adapted for the 
wugar-cante throughout the West Indies, But 
though the svil be in some parts deep and fertile, 
Jaraica is uot generally productive, and requires 
both skilful labour and ‘manure to make it yield 
heavy crops, Indigo, cotton, and cocoa were for- 
merly important staples; but these have mostly 
given way to other articles. Maize, Guinea corn, 
and rice are the principal grains cultivated; the 
latter, however, is not raised ia great quantities. 
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Maize poe two, and sometimes three, crops a 
year, of from 15 to 40 bushels the acre. Cala- 


vances, a species of pea used by the negroes, the 
kinds of pulse and other garden vegetables com- 
mon in Europe, thrive well in the mountains ; 
and the markets of Spanish Town and Kingston 
are abundantly supplicd with these, as well as 
native pot-herbs, of excellent quality.” The plan- 
tain, banana, yam, cassava, and sweet potato are 
indigenous; the first named is the principal sup- 
port of the coloured population, 
Few countries offer so fine an assortment of 
tropical fruits. Among these is the bread-fruit 
tree, from Otaheite, originally introduced by Sir 
Joseph Banks. The orange, lemon, lime, vine, 
melon, fig, and pomegranate are met with, having 
probably been introduced by the Spaniards; and 
many other European fruits succeed in the cool 
mountain region, ‘fhe sunflower is an article 
which has recently begun to be cultivated for ita 
oil, Cinnamon has been naturalised in Jamaica; 
and the forests abound with dye-woods and guaia- 
cum, iron-wood, brazilletto, mahogany, .green- 
heart, and other valuable kinds of timber, and woods 
fit for cabinet work, Various kinds of grasses 
are cultivated; the principal is Guinea grass, a 
preduct of so much importance, and growing 80 
luxuriantly, that the grazing farms are for the 
most part covered with it. Horned cattle are ex- 
cellent, and better or cheaper beef is not met with 
in any part of Europe. Oxen or mules are used 
for farm labour. Horses—an active and hardy 
breed—are reared for saddle and harness. Sheep, 
goats, and hogs are numerous: the latter are of a 
small breed, but their flesh is very good, Poultry 
and pigeons are kept in great’ nambers, ‘The 
Europeans found many indigenous quadrupeds on 
the island, but none worthy of notice now exist, 
except the agouti, some monkeys, and rats, which 
last are in such immense numbers, and so destruc= 
tive of the sugar-canes, that from 8 to 10 per cent, 
per annum of the sugar crop, while standing, is 
supposed to be destroyed by them. Great naum- 
bers of wildfow! are’ met with; and rice birds, 
esteemed great delicacies, visit the island in large 
flocks in October, Alligators inhabit some of the 
larger rivers, and mauy varieties of lizards and 
snakes are found, some of which are used as food 
by the natives. ‘The mountain crab of Jamaica ig 
highly prized. ‘These singular animals come down 
by millions from the mountains to the sea, to de- 
posit their spawn, from ‘Feb, to April, and return 
to their original habitations by the end of June. 
‘Phe emancipation of the slaves had a great, and, 
for the moment, a disastrous effect upon the state 
of agriculture in Jamaica. From the passing of 
the Slave Emancipation Act, 
184 








neipation, the blacks, 
» were formerly provided with lodgings and a 
picee of ground rent-free, had to pay rent for 
them; and a good deal of dissatisfaction arose 
from the manner in which this rout was charged 
under the new system, In some eases it was esti- 
mated, not according to the real worth of the pre- 
mises, but according to the number of persons de- 
riving subsistence from the land, so that the man 
with the largest family became liable to the 
heaviest rent. In order the better to command 
the services of the occupiers, the planters refused 
at first to give them leases, and stipulated that 
they niight be ejected even at a week's notice, 
But this plan defeated its own object, both by 
making the former bondsmen inattentive to the 
culture of grounds held on so precarious & tenure, 
| and by making them extremely anxious to acquire 
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the property of a small piece of land. Subse- 
quently, the plan of fixed rents, unconnected with 
labour, was adopted, with better result, though not. 
eradicating, by any means, the great source of 
dissatisfaction of the freed negrocs—that of being 
mere labourers, instead of owners of the soil, 
The discontent of the coloured population, ag- 
gravated in many instances by the harsh treatment. 
of the whites, who here, as elsewhere, exhibited 
an excessive arrogance and pride of race, led te an 
insurrection in the month of November, 1865. It 
was suppressed in blood, several thousands of the 
unfortunate outcasts suffering death by being hung 
or shot ; while many others, not a few entirely un- 
connected with the outbreak, were flogged with 
wire cat-o'-nine-tails, and otherwise treated in the 
most crucl manuer, But these atrocities had the 
good effect of arousing public opinion in England, 
and after a lengthened investigation of the state 
of affairs in Jamaica, undertaken by a special 
commission sent out by the British government, 


great and sensible reforms were introduced in the! 


administration of the colony. 

It has been attempted to obviate the deficiency 
in the supply of labour, by importing free labourers 
from India and Africa. But the former have been 
found to be quite unsuited to the demands of the 
country ; whereas the latter, so loug at least as 
they are unable to tind the means of supporting 
themselves otherwise, make serviceable labourers. 
In recent years, therefore, the importation of such 
labourers has been continued only on a small scale. 
‘The numbers brought tu Jamaica in the year 1862 
were, according to official returns, as follows :- 








Number of | Number of ; 
Coolies | “Atticus | 


Piages from which embarked | 


2,000 





1s | 
470 


Calcutta and St. Helena 
St, Helena 





‘| 
‘The rate of wages at Jamaica is comparatively 
high, amounting to from 1s. 6d. to 1s, 9d. a day for 
ayricultural labourers, and from 3s. to 6s. per diem 
for handicrafismen, according to returns of 186: 
The products raised for exportation, more espe- 
cially sugar, are the chief objects of the industry 
of the colonists; and the greatest efforts have 
been made, by the intreduction of machinery and 
otherwise, to obviate the drawbacks under which 
they have. latterly been placed. ‘Phe estates en 
the high grounds, called ‘pens,’ are kept almost 
entirely in pasture, to supply the sugar and coffee 
estates with horned cattle, horses, and mules. ‘The 
culture of corn and other grain, with the exception 
of maize, has hitherto been coutined within narrow 
limits, ‘The following table, which gives the 
quantities and value of the principal articles of 


Total 











colonial produce exported in each of the years | 


1861 and 1862, shows the agricultural anu indus- 
trial state of Jamaica at the present time:— 





Value 














Quantities | 
Prinelpal Articles eee ene 
1864 sea {| isé1 31862 
r 
!  £ °k 
Coffee Ybs.'6,725,581)5,474,575 151,0611 126,857] 
Ginger. ,, | 617,231] ‘933,045 12,208 18.149! 
Pimento ;, 6,647,503'4,916,285 53.128) 38,633 
frum =. galls. 1,896,934 1,831,712 316,906! 243,827/ 
Sugar . cwts,; 654,848 615,83 695,084| 503,474! 
Wood : Log- ! { 
wood . tons; 19,425) 33,268, 32,553| 64,299; 
Total Value of principal and } | 1,119,432" 


other Articles 


j12ide1s 
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The total value of the imports and’ exports of 
the years 1861 and 1862, and ‘their division among 
various countries, is given in the following table:— 






































i Uinports Exports 
{Countries —— caeteees Cases | 
: 1861 1862 1861 1862 
i 
H 1 £ £ £ £ 
{United Kingdom! 606,244] 603,081)1,045,480| 925,829] 
\British Poss. : 
India . . .| 12,838) 11,240] — - 
N. America || 169,509) 176/925, 5,899] _ 5,381 
West Indian | 3,189} 3,641 8,149] 12,490) 
African. 34, 103} 
Honduras. | 957} — 1,949 
jUnited States ‘| 285,108) 330,495} 91,676 
Hanse Towns .| — 2,664| 6,829; 37,710 
Portugal. . .| _ 
INew Granada Ji 3,163) 1,939 
(Venezuela. 4} 103: 221 
|Dusch W. Indies 447 848| = 
Da mj L80d 1,408) 1,746| 
Spanish 3 3,393) 1,669 
French}, 129] 1,567! 3,306! 
Mexico...) 402 9,213 
Guatemala . i — = _ 
| Total. . 1,089,483|1,141,984 1,214,614 1,173,442) 


‘The principal ports (all of which are free) are 
Kingston, Ports Royal and Morant, Black River, 
and Savanna-la-Mar on the S, coast; and Lucea 
and Montego Bay, Falmouth, St. Ann, Purts Maria 
and Antonio, and Annotto Bay, on the north. 

Jamaica is divided into three counties; Middle- 
sex in the centre, Surrey in the E., and Cornwall 
lin the W. These are subdivided into twenty-two 
parishes, ten of which are comprised in the first, 
| seven in the second, and five in the third named 
co. St. Jago de la Vega, or Spanish Town, is the 
| seat of government; but Kingston is the largest 
town, and the real cap, of the island. The exe- 
cutive power is vested in a governor, appointed 
by the crown, aided by a council of four members, 
appointed in like manner, The legislative power, 
previons to the revolt of 1865¢ was vested in a 

house of assembly, of forty-seven members, three 
being elected by each of the parishes containing 
j the towns of Kingston, Spanish Town, and Pert 
Royal, and two by each of the other nineteen 
parishes. The executive power was greatly 
strengthened, and the legislature reduced in influ- 
ence, after the events of 1865, The house of assem~ 
| bly had formerly the power of originating as well 
fas appropriating grants of money; but this was 
j abolished in 1854yand no grant now can originate 
| in the assembly except by message from the go- 
vernor, or through the executive committee; which 
committee consists of one member of the logisla- 
ive council and not exceeding three members 
iof the assembly, not office-holders, chosen and 
changed at pleasure by the governor. ‘fhe salary 
of the governor is 5,000L a year. Justice is ad~ 
ministered in a supreme court, composed of the 
chief justice and two puisne judges, which sits 
three times a year at Spanish Town. Courts of 
assize are holden three times.a year in each county, 
Inferior courts of common pleas decide in causes 
to the value of 20/ with costs, and justices of the 
peace in those not above 40s. ‘The court of chan- 
cery was formerly held by the governor only ; but, 
in Lord Metcalfe’s time, a vice-chancellor was 
jappointed, with a salary of 2,500 a year, who 
transacts all the ordinary judicial business of the 
court. Appeal is made from the court of chancery 
to the privy council. There are, also, admiralty 
and other special courts. Sinee the emancipation 
of the slaves, courts of conciliation, similar to those 
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established in Denmark and some other countries,. 
have been instituted in various parishes. The co. 
loured pop. are frequently members of these tri- 
bunals, and are thus accustomed to the discharge 
of some of the most important social duties. Sub- 
mission to their decisions is optional ; but there, 
as elsewhere, they are usually acquiesced in. A 
police force, of upwards of 400 constables, was 
established in 1840, 

The military force usually amounts to about 
2,000 regular ttoops, exclusive of the insularmilitia, 
which is at present in a very reduced state. The 
public expenditure on account of religious estab-} 
lishments amounted to 29,1382, in 1862, the Presby- 
terian and R. Catholic clergy besides the church 
being salaried by the government. Nearly 13.000, 
—-12,8842, in 1862—are apent yearly on public in. 
struction and charitable institutions. Education 
is widely diffused. Numerous schools and churches 
have recently been established; and the emanci- 
Pated pop. have not been slow to avail themselves 
of the benefits resulting from the institution of, 
savings’ banks. The public revenue, in 1862, 
amounted to 291,0881, and the expenditure, in the 
same year, to 292,402/, The compensation money 
awarded to the proprietors for the liberation of the 
slaves, in 1838, amounted to 6,161,9271, the ave- 
Tage value 6f 2 slave from 1822 to 1830 having 
been 44, 15s, 2d, The ordinary currency of the 
United Kingdom has been adopted in Jamaica, 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus in 1495, 
and was settled in 1503, It remained in the pos- 
session of Spain fill 1655, when it was taken by 
the English, to whom it has since belonged, 

JANEIRO, See Rio ne JANerno, 

JAPAN (EMPIRE OF), called Niphon by the 
Japanese, and Yang-hou by the Chinese: an in- 
sular empire of the KE. coast of Continental Asia, 
and opposite to the sea of Japan and the gulf of 
‘Tartary and Corea, from whieh it is separated by 
Manchooria, It coraprises five large and a great 
number of small islands, lying between the sth 
aud 50th parallels of N, lat. and between the 128th 
and 151st degrees of E. long. ; bounded N, by the 
sea of Okotsk and the independent part of the 
island or peninsula »f Tarakai, or Karafto (formerly 
known to English geographers as Saghalien) ; by 
the N, Pacific Ocean; 8, by the eastern sea of the 
Chinese ; and W, by the sea of Japan, whieh com. 
municates with the open ocean by the straits of 
La Perouse and Sangar, ranning between the 
different islands. ‘The present knowledge of Japan 
is very unsatisfactory: the cautious and jealous 
policy of the Japanese government with respect to 
the admission of foreigners (caused, as in China, 
by the attempts of Jesuit missionaries to chris. 
tianise the country), has hitherto, in a great 
measure, baftled the efforts of European inqui- 
rets into its internal arrangements and econemy, 
‘The total area is estimated at 152,604 sq. m., with 
4 pop. of from 35,000,000 to 40,000,006, 

Physical Geography.—The three principal islands 
of Japan Proper have a very uneven surface, few 
plains being of any great extent, and the hilly 
country extensive and of a rocky character. 
Niphon, the largest, longest, and best known of 
these islands, contains a regular mountain chain, 
running NNE., the highest summit of which, 
called Fusi, is upwards of 12,000 ft, high, another 
also (Siro-jama) reaching an elevation of 8,000 ft., 
and being covered with perpetual snow: the ave~ 
rage height, however, is so moderate, that the 
high ground generally admits of cultivation almost 
up to the dividing line of the watershed. The 
summits above named are active volcanoes, and 
many other hills emit either flames or smoke, 
Earthquakes are frequent, one in 1705 having de- 
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stroyed nearly half of Yedo, and killed more than 
100,000 of its inhab. ; thermal and mineral springs 
also are of very frequent. occurrence, so that, on 
the whole, the islands of Japan may be considered 
the seat of great volcanic Movements, connected, ' 
most probably, with those of Kamtschatka and 
the islands of Formosa and the Asiatic Archipelago, 
all of which belong to a chain of heights almost 
as distinctly marked as the volcanic chain of 
America. ‘The metallic riches of Japan are stated 
prising copper in sufficiently 
large quantities for an extensive exportation, @ 
considerable quantity of sulphur, some lead, tin 
and iron, and a little gold and silver, the mines of 
the last two being under the excl sive ‘superin- 
tendence of the government. The rivers of Japan, 
though numerous, are not long, on account of the 
peculiar narrowness of all the islands: few of them 
are navigable, and most might be characterised 
rather as torrents than rivers. The largest is the 
Yedo-gawa, in Niphon, rising in the large lake 
Oitz, or Biwa-no-oumi, and emptying itself, after 
a probable course of 60 or 80 m., into the harbour 
of Osaka, The lake Fakonee, SW. of Yedo, is 
treated with superstitious reverence by the natives, 
The climate in a country extending over so many 
parallels of lat. must, of course, vary extremely, 
the N. dependencies having a severely cold climate, 
while the S. parts of the empire are nearly as 
warm as the S. of France, though with a tempera- 
ture considerably more variable, owing to their 
insular condition, In Kiw-siu and the § . parts of 
Niphon, as far N.as Yedo, the thermometer ranges 
between 104° and 29° Fahr,, 80° being the average 
height in the middle of summer, and 35 during 
the severest, months of winter. The winter cold 
however, is much increased by the prevalence of 
N. and NE. winds ; and the summer eats of July 
and August are moderated by cooling breezes from 
the S. and SE. Rain is very frequent, falling 
more or less on two-thirds of all the days in the 
year, but more especially in June-and July, which 
are the satoaki, or rainy months: hurricanes, also, 
and storms frequently ‘occur, and are described as 
being very violent. E 
Agriculture—Tillage is followed in Japan, not 
merely as a pursuit dictated by private interest, 
but also in ubedience to a general and very pe- 
remptory law, which obliges all owners of Janda, 
wider the penalty of confiscation, to keep their 
property in good productive condition, and there- 
fore able to pay a large land-tax to government 
or its officers, “The soil, though not naturally fer- 
tile, has been so much improved ns to be rendered 
extremely productiye, Few plants, except on the 
hills, are found in a natural State; and the face of 
the country, even on the mountain sides (which 
are formed into terraces, as in some parts of Italy 
and Persia), is so diligently cultivated, that it 
Would be difficult to find im the country a single 
nook of untilled land, even to the dry sammits of 
the mountains, In the S, district Tice is raised in 
very large quantities, as it forms a principal article 
of food with the inhab.; but wheat is little grown 
and held in light estimation; barley, also’ buck. 
wheat, a bean called daidson, and another, .the 
soja dolichos, potatoes, melons, pumpkins, and cu- 
eumbers, are raised in great abundance; and the 
fruit trees of S. Europe, the orange, lemon, vine, 
peach, and mulberry (the last of which is carefully 
reared for silic worms), are both plentiful and 
highly productive, Ginger and pepper are the 
chief spice plants, Cotton is cultivated in con- 
siderable quantities, and tobacco, introduced by the 
Jesuits, is very generally raised in the 8, islands, 
The grand object of cultivation, however, next to 
Tice, is the tea-plant, brought here fromChina in the 
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9th cefttury, Not only are there large tea-planta- | iron, and steel have a high charseter, and the 
tions »with dyeing-houses, but every hedge on | swords of Japan rank second only to those made 
every farm consists of the tea-plant, and furnishes | in Khorassan. Telescopes, thermometers, watches. 
the drink of the farmer's family and labourers. The | and clocks, of good*quality, are ponstructed at. 
finer sorts‘demand extreme care in their cultiva- | Nagasaki, and many of the workmen possess a 
tion : the plants thrive best on well-watered hill- | high degree of mechanical ingenuity. - Glass is 
sides, and they are said to be manured with dried | made; but the natives are mot acquainted with 
anchovies, and a liquor pressed out of mustard-| the art of glass-blowing. Printing was introduced 
seed. Among trees, the Broussonetia papyrifera | in the 13th century, and is conddéted, as in China, 
is cultivated for its bark, which is converted into | by means of wooden blocks: engravings-also are 
cloth and paper; and the varnish tree (Rhus vegniz,| made, but in a very clumsy manner, Silk and 
and called acrosino-ki by the natives), for its gum, } cotton fabrics, of good quality, are manufactured 
used in varnishing wooden furniture ; the camphor | in quantities almost sutficient for the consump- 
laurel, also, the iron tree, the oak, fir, and cypress] tion of the population. Porcelain, more highly 
are common, and furnish products useful as well for | esteemed even than that of China, isformed from two 
home consumption as for exportation, Of timber, | peculiar kinds of earth, called daslin and petunsec. 
however, there is an insufficiency, and supplies |The art of lacquering furniture with gold, silver, 
are obtained from the N. dependencies of Jesso { and various pigments, the secret of which was till 
and Saghalien. The plants are extremely beautiful, | lately atmost exclusively confined to the Japanese, 
and many of them, as the Clerodendron, Camelia, | and hence called ‘ japanning,’ is practised with 
and Pyrus, hiave been naturalised in Great Britain. | great success; and ‘some of the finest specimens 

Animals.—Pasturage in a country inhabited by | that have reached Europe, and are deposited, 
a people eating scarcely any animal food except | with other curiosities, in the Royal Museum at the 
fish, and so well supplied with cotton and silk that } Hague, exceed in excellence every other sort of 
they feel no want of wool for the manufacture of | japanned wares known in Europe. ‘The process is 
elathes, must. necessarily be very unimportant. | extremely tedious, and the gum requires long pre- 
Buffaloes and oxen are not numerous, and are used | paration for its conversion into varnish. Five 
only for draught labour, and there are but few | coats, at least, are successively applied, and when. 
sheep, the progeny of a breed introduced by the j dry, rubbed down and polished with stone; many 
Dutch soon after their settlement in Japan: the|of the more costly specimens are inlaid with 








horses are of inferior size, and are only used by the 
nobility; there are neither mules nor asses, and 
pigs are found only in the neighbourhood of 
Nagasaki, Dogs are common, and are considered 
sacred animals, in consequence of the favour which 
they enjoyed from one of the Mikados or supreme 
emperors; and cats are even more esteemed, if 
possible, by the Japanese ladies than by the 
venerable spinsters of Great Britain, Among the 
wild animals, may he enumerated bears, wild boars, 
foxes, wild dogs, deer, monkeys, hares, rats, mice, 
and two small animals of the weasel kind peculiar 
to the country, and called the ifuéz and tin, Birds 
are numerous and of many varieties: falcons are 
highly valued, and pelicans, cranes, and herons 
are considered nseful in destroying vermin and in- 
sects that are injurious to the interest of agri- 
culture: the pheasants, ducks, and wild geese have 
splendid plumage ; besides which there is a great 
variety of teal, storks, pigeons, ravens, larks, and 
other small birds, Among reptiles, snakes are not 
unfrequent, especially in the N. part of Niphon, 
and one variety, the Ourabami, is of enormous 
size: tortoises also and lizards are of common oc- 
currence; and the islands, particularly towards 
the S, abound with noxious insects, scorpions, 
contipedes, and white ants, An apterous phos- 
phoric insect (Lampyrix japonea) deserves notice 
as being similar in its habits to the firefly of 
America, bat of an entirely different genus. “The 
seas contain large quantities of fish, affording a 
main article of food to the inhabitants, and giving 
employment to numerous fishermen. The salmon, 
herring, cuttle-fish (Sepia octopodia), cel, perch 
(Sciena japonica and Callionymus japonicus), with 
many others, are caught in great quantities: 
oysters, also, of a peculiar and delicious kind, are 
extremely abundant, and are used almost ex- 
clasively as food by many of the poor inhabitants 
about Yedo, where the fisheries he. Whales and 
narwhals frequently visit the coast, and are caught 
“by harpooning ; the flesh is eaten, the whalebone 
serves various purposes, and ambergris is extracted 
from the entrails. 

Manufactures-The industry of the Japanese 
will bear to be compared with that of the Hin- 
cous, or even Chinese. The artificers in copper, 
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mother-of-pearl, Good paper is made from the 
maceration of the mulberry and other barks, the 
fibres of which are used in the manufacture of 
cordage. The art of building houses is little 
understood: they are almost universally con- 
| structed of timber, covered on the outside with 
plaster, and the insides consist usually of two 
| stories, each of which, when divided, is parted off 
into close rooms by flimsy paper partitions, 
adorned, or rather disiigured, with garish and bold 
puntings. Of ship-building and navigation the Ja- 
panese have a slight knowledge; and that is pre- 
vented from increasing by a law, which compels the 
people to build their ships in_a particular fashion, 
somewhat similar to that of the Chinese junks, 
"hey are made of éedar, fir, or¢amphor-wood, and 
the merchant vessels “average “about 70 ft, in 
length, by 20 or 24 ft. in breadth, their burden 
varying from 100 to 150 tons. Great numberg of 
ships are employed in trading with the different 
| ports of the empire, and many others besides are 
| engaged in fishing. 

Trade and Commerce,—The internal trade of 
Japan is very extensive, and a variety of regula- 
tions are in force, the object of which is to protect. 
and encourage heme industry. ‘The prices of goods 
are not enhanced by imposts of any kind; and 
communication between the great markets and 
all parts of the empire is facilitated by numerous 
coasting vessels and well maintained roads, ‘The 
shops and markets, especially in Yedo, Miako, and 
, are well provided with almost every 
description of agricultural and manufactured pro- 
duce, and the great fairs are crowded with people 
from the most distant parts of the country. Ac- 
counts also are published, from time to time, of 
the general state of trade and agriculture, and of 
the prices current for the chief articles.of traffic at 
the trading towns of Yedo, Miako, Osaka, and 
Simonoscki on the island of Niphon, Sanga, Ko- 
koura, and Nagasaki in Khu-siu, Tosa in Sikokf, 
and Matsmai in Jesso. Foreign commerce, how- 
ever, was, until recently, vigorously opposed by 
the government, in consequence of the attempts 
of tbe Jesuit missionaries to christianise the 
people. An edict, published in 1637, and still in 
force, makes it a capital offence for the natives.to 
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travel into other countries ; and their seamen even, 
when accidentally cast on foreign shores, are, on 
their return, subjected tosrigorous examination, 
and sometirhes tedious imprisonment, to purify 
them from the supposed pollution contracted 
abroad, The Dutch, who were the first permitted 
to visit, the empire“ after the expulsion of the 
Portuguese, had thelr earliest factory.on the island 
of Firato: but they were removed, in (1641, by 
the emperor's orders, to Nagasaki, where, in com- 
mon with the Coreans and Chinese, they are al- 
lowed to bring their goods for sale; bat the num- 
ber of vessels allowed to come each year, and 
the quantity of each description of+ wares to 
be sold, were strictly defined; and the residents 
in the factory restricted to 11 only. The ships, 
immediately “on their arrival, were minutely 
searched, and the crews kept, during their stay in 
port, completely secluded from the natives, on the 
small island of Djesima, close to the harbour. 
In recent years, the combined efforts of the Euro- 
pean and American governments has brought 
about a more liberal state of things. By treaties 
made with several European governments—with 
Russia in October, 1857, and with Great Britain, 
France, and the United States in July and Au- 
gust 1858—the three Japanese ports of Nagasaki, 
Kanagawa, and Hakodadi were thrown open to 
foreign commerce, At the last-named port, com~- 
mercial intercourse was attempted in the years 
1859-60, but did not succeed. The total value of 
imports at the port of Nagasaki in the year 
1862 amounted to 149,3262., and of exports to 
217,314. Of greater commercial importance than 
the foregoing is the port of Kanagawa, at present 
the chief station of commercial intercourse with 
Japan. The following return shows the amount 
of trade carried on at the port of Kanagawa during 
the year ending December $1, 1862:— 
IMPoRTs. 

In 121 vessels— Dollars 
By British merchants (including two Ger- 


man firms). 9... . (1,875,794 
By French merchants (including one Ger- 
man firm) . ee ee 20,783 


By American merchants.) 





By Dutch mercbarts (inclading two Ger- 
man firms — . . . . . . 857,577 
° Total . . 


Exports. 


By British merchants 
By Fretich merchants | * 
By American merehanta 
By Dutch merchants 





Total... 6,305.128 


£1,313,568 

The imports comprise raw silk, woollen, cotton, 
and linen cloths of various kinds, sugar, dye. 
woods, seal-skins, pepper, and other spices, quick- 
silver, tin_ and iron, cinnabar, glass-wares, &c. 
from the Dutch, and silk, tea, sugar, dried fish, 
and whale oi] from the Chinese: the exports con- 
sist chiefly of copper ingots, camphor, and, to a 
smaller extent, of silk fabrics, lacquered wares and 
porcelain, 

The nuraber of foreigners settled in Japan is as 
yet very small, At the end of the third year that 
the ports had been opened, the foreign community 
at Kanagawa consisted of fifty-five natives of 
Great Britain; thirty-eight Americans; twenty 
Dutch ; eleven French; and two Portuguese : and in 
the latter part of 1864 the permanent foreign resi- 
dents at Kanagawa had increased to 300, not count- 
ing soldiers, of which number 140 were British sub- 
jects, and about 80 Americans and 40 Dutch. At 
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Nagasaki, the number of foreigners at thé*same 
period was 39, with a greater proportion of Dutch. 
‘The port of Hakodadi, in the north of Japan, was 
deserted, after a lengthened trial, by all the foreign 
merchants settled there, it having been found im- 
possible to establish any satisfactory intercourse 
with the natives, 

Accounts are kept in thails, each of which is 
equivalent to 8§ Dutch florins, or 5s. 10d, Eng. 
money, and the thail is compoxed of 10 mas, and 
the mas of 10 condorins, The gold coins are the 
itzib, worth 15 mas (or 8s, 9¢.), the kobang, equal 
to 64 mas (11. 7s. 4¢.), and.the oban valued at 8 
kobangs. Large payments, however, are most 
commonly made in silver ingots of a fixed weight 
and value. The standard of weight is the Japan- 
ese picul, equal to 130°9 English Ibs. avoirdupois, 
and divided into 100 eattys and 1,600 tales. The 
measure of length is the tattamy, equivalent to 
6 ft. 4 in, English; but road distaneg is reckoned 
by ri, or Japanese Jeagues, about 30 ‘of which go 
to a degree of latitude, 

Government and Laws,— The government of 
Japan is an hereditary, absolute monarchy. The 
supreme power was originally vested in an eccle- 
siastical emperor, called Dairi-sama, or Mikado ; 
but in 1583 Joritomo, the emperor's Sjogén, or 
military commander, usurped the chief civil 
power, and from that time to the present, not- 
withstanding its acknowledged illegality, the mi- 
kado, who is the only real emperor, has been a 
mere puppet-king, in a state of dependence on bis 
sjogtin, his first officer, and the military chief of 
the empire. All enactments, however, must have 
the sanction of the emperor before they have 
legal force ; he alone confers honorary distinctions 
on the sjogtin and the nobility, and he has the en- 
tire superintendence of religious affairs and edu- 
cation, Any further connexion with sublanary 
affairs would, it is supposed, degrade the Son of 
Heaven, and profane his holy character, His court 
is at Miako, where he lives secluded in a largo 
palace, and surrounded by numerous officers, sa 
treat him with almost divine honours. His person. 
is considered too sacred to be exposed to the air, 
and the rays of the sun, and still less to the view 
of his subjects; and he is consequently confined 
within his palace: his hair, nails, and’ beard are 
not cleaned or cut by daylight, these operations 
being always performed when he is asleep; he 
never eats twice off the same plate, nor uses any 
vessels a second time; and they are invariably 
broken to prevent them fromdalling into unhallowed 
hands, The mikado’s finances, however, are now 


5 | restricted to the taxes collected from Miako and 


the surrounding territory, certain revenues from 
the treasury of the sjogfin, and the fees paid on the 
admission to honourable dignities and offices. His 
income, indeed, is so small, and the number of 
dependents so great, that he may be said to live 
in splendid poverty. The sjogtin, who bas usurped 
all the substantial power, holds his court at Yedo, 
and exercises entire authority over the lives and 
property of the natives, controlled only by the 
laws enacted by former emperors, and which ad- 
mit of little change. To him, also, directly be- 
longs the local government of the five great 
towns, Yedo, Miako. Osaka, Sakai, and N: agasaki, 
The country is divided into 8 districts, which are 
subdivided into 68 provinces, and these again into 
604 counties: the provs. are governed by princes, 
called daimio or high-named; and under them are 
governors of districts, called siomio, or well-named, 
The daimios are appointed by the sjogfin, to whom 
they are accountable, with hostages for the proper 
exercise of their authority. They are entitled to 
the revenues of their respective provs., which 
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enable them, besides maintaining their state and 
dignity, to keep an armed force for the preserva- 
tion of order, and to make outlays in repairing 
roads, and other public works. They reside 
usually in large towns, either maritime or situated 
on rivers, and their castles are defended by strong 
gates and lofty towers. Once a year, in token of 
subjection, they repair to the sjogiin’s court at 
Yedo, attended by numerous and splendid reti- 
nues, and bearing valuable presents, constituting 
a main portion of his yearly revenues. Tif ex- 
ecitive department is confided to seven ministers, 
who undertake severally the departments of in- 
ternal economy and finanee, commerce and navi- 
gation, public works, police, civil and criminal 
legislation, war and religion. The supreme judi- 
cial council, called gorondje, is composed ‘of 5 
daimios, who assist the kubo in his decisions on 


political. offences; and a senate of 15 daimios or | 


nobles forms a subordinate court, that takes 
cognisance of civil and criminal cases, 

‘The laws of Japan are severe, and even san- 
guinary; fines are seldom imposed, and exile to 
the penal settlement of Taitse-en-sima (inflicted 
on the nobles), banishment, imprisonment, torture, 
aud death by decapitation, or impaling on a cross, 
are the ordinary penalties of crime, the shades 
of which are little distinguished. It frequently 
happens, also, that the courts visit with punish- 
ment not only the delinquents themselves, but 
their relatives and dependents, and even strangers 
who have accidentally been spectators of their 
crimes, The prisons are gloomy and horrid abodes, 
cqutaining places for torture and private execu- 
tions, besides numerous cells for solitary confine- 
ment. The police is extremely strict, and in the 
large towns each street has n chief officer, called 
the ottona, who is responsibje for the maintenance 
of order, the punishment of delinquents, and the 
registration of births, marriages, and deaths, Be- 
sides these, four superintendents regulate the eco- 
nomy of the towns, and rigorously punish, often 
with death, the most trifling infraction of public 
order of peace, information of which is obtained 
‘by an established system of espionage. 

” Revennes,—be public revenues are derived from 
taxes on land ‘and houses, The land is assumed 
to be the property of the state, and is rated accord- 
ing to the class of soil to which it belongs ; the 
rate being said always to exceed half and often 
three-fourths of the produce ; but it is difficult to 
believe that so heavy a tax can be collected. ‘Ten- 
ants neglecting thé proper cultivation of their 
Jand are punished by ejectment, Houses are rated 
according to the extent of street frontage, and the 
amount in which the holders are mulcted is greatly 
increased by forced presents to the civil officers, 
and dues for maintaining the temples and idols, 
‘The amount of the kubo's revenues cannot be 
ascertained; but it may be inferred that the land- 
tax, and the contributions from the daimios, who 
farm the taxes of their 68 provs, must form a 
pretty large privy purse, ety 

‘Armed Force-—The army in time of peace con- 
sists of 100,000 infantry and 20,000 cavalry; the 
force during war being increased by levies from 
the different provs. to 400,000 infantry, and 40,000 
cavalry. The arms used by the infantry are the 
musket, pike, bow, sabre, and dagger; those of the 
mounted troops being the lance, sabre, and pistol, 

«The artillery is confined to a few brass cannon and 
light pieces. The generals have no permanent 
office, but, in case of war or disturbance, are ap- 
pointed by the sjogin and princes, Discipline and 
fortifications are little understoad ; and their bat- 
teries consist usually of a few odd-looking walls, 
raised without either order or apparent object, 
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Japan, though an insular dominion, has no navy; 
the ships, such as they are, being used in trade, 

Religion —The form of religious worship in Japan, 
especially the old form, has no resemblance what- 
ever to any of the contemporary Chinese forms: 
the early inhabs. of Japan had ‘a peculiar form, 
which, being respected as that of their ancestors, 
has maintained ttself to this day, as well in the 
hut of the peasant as in the palace of the dairi, 
Being generally liked, it is not only tolerated, 
but even protected and venerated by government ; 
even at the present time, it might have been the 
positive religion of the Japanese, if political causes 
had not obliged the subjects openly to acknowledge 
one of the sects of Buddh. ‘he doctrines, views, 
and interpretations of the ancient rites of the Ja- 
panese worship are in no essential points similar * 
to those of Buddah ; and though, by contact of 1,000 
years, they appear to have more or less amalga- 
mated, yet they are kept rigorously distinet_by 
Japanese theologians, The old religion is the Sin- 
siu (lit. faith in gods), or, according to Siebold, 
the Kami-no-mits?, or way to the kami, or gois, 
the other being a modern Chinese term for it. 
This sect regards the founders of the empire to ba 
sprung from Ten-syoo-dai-zin, the supreme deity, 
and to have descended from heaven upon the Ja- 
panese land; and their title 7'en-zi is a recognition 
of their divine origin. The race is never extinct; 
for in case of a failure in the succession, a de- 
scendant is supposed to besent from heaven (though 
in fact privately selected by the emperor from the 
families of the nobles) to the childless ten-zi, The 
spirit of their ruler is immortal, and this also con- 
firms the faith of the people in the immortality of 
the soul, in connection with which they also be- 
lieve in a future retribution of their good and evil 
deeds during life on earth, Their paradise is called 
Takama-kahava, and their hell Ne-no-kuni, The 
supreme deity is too great to be addressed in 
prayer, save through the mediation of the Mikado, 
the Son of Heaven, or of inferior spirits called kami, 
of which 492 were born spirits, and 2,640 are ca- 
nonised mortals. For these kami, who seem to be 
regarded somewhat like the saints of the Romish 
calendar, as intercessors with God, temples are spe- 
cially erected; and in every Japanese dwelling is 
a kind of oratory, in which the natives, morning 
and evening, offer their prayers to the supmme 
deity. Large gates and triumphal arches lead to 
the temples, which, with the dwellings of the priests 
and other buildings, frequently form extensive and 
stately editices, Various eatables are offered as 
ices to the kami, and anciently even human 
victims were immolated to reconcile the hostility 
of evil spirits. The priests of this sect are allowed 
to marry. 

The Buddhist form of worship is supposed to 
have been introduced from China, through Corea, 
in the 6th century of the Christian era; and the 
dogmas of that religion are divided into a higher 
and lower doctrine of faith, According to the first, 
man derives his origin from nothing, and therefore 
has no evil in himself; the impressions of the ma- 
terial world bringing out the evil in him, and fos- 
tering its growth, This evil is to be counteracted 
by following the bent of the soul, within which is 
neither more nor less than the deity guiding our 
actions. The human body having sprung from 
nothing, will, after death, return to nothing; but 
the soul survives, that of the wicked floating eter- 
nally in the void of space, while that of the good 
will repose in the palace of the deity, whence, if 
the denizens of this lower world should ever need 
the aid of a virtuous man, it will be sent from 
heaven to occupy another body. This is the 
esoteric doctrine of the priests, but which varies 
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from the more popular and practical tenets of the 
people. Tbe common belief of the Japanese is that 
on the other side (i.e. in the other world), before 
the great judge Emaoo, stands a large mirror, in 
which the actions of all mankind are imaged forth. 
Near this mirror stand two spirits, who observe 
and report the deeds of every person, and a third 
records them in a book, by which the souls of the 
dead will ultimately be judged, and, according to 
their sentence, sent to their places of rewards and 
punishments, Amida, the saving deity, is the god 
of paradise; and the way to ensure a journey on 
the Gukurak, or oad to paradise (one only out of 
six to which departed spirits may be sent), is an 
obedience to five commandments—viz. riot to lie, 
not to commit adultery, not to kill any living 
creature, not to get drunk, and not to steal. One 
of the roads for the dead is Tsikusyo, the road to 
the hell of animals; and hence the Buddhists of 
dapan believe in the transmigration of souls into 
animals as well as men, 

Of the religion of Buddh, as now professed, there 
are many ramifications, and much superstition pre- 
vails. Jammabos, or monks of the mountain, live 
a secladed and ascetic life; and blind monks, who 
deprive themselves of sight that they may not 
behold the vice around them, are very common 
throughout Japan. Occasionally, in pursuance of 
Vows, men ate met running about the street en- 
tirely naked, on a round of visits to different 
temples; multitudes of religious beggars also are 
to be seen with shaven heads; and singing girls, 
in the assumed habit of nuns, procure from the 
rich considerable sums. The sect of Syuntoo, which 
Iwolesses the morality of Confucius, is quite sepa- 
rate from any of the creeds above «described, and 
has existed in dapan since Aww, 59, Here, as in 
China, its only abjcet is the inculeation of a vir- 
tuous life in this world, without reference to an 
alter-stute of existence, 

Population, Habits, and Manners,—The 
Japan are divided into eight classes, the princes, 
aiobles, priests, soldiers, civil officers, merchants, 
artisans, and labourers either agricultural or other- 
v ‘The caste system is strictly pursued, and 
each follows the employment of his fathers, what- 
ever his.talents-may be for a different pursuit, 
‘The people, physically considered, appear to be 
a mixed breed of Mongolian and Malay blood, 
though they regard themselyes as aborigines, 
They are, in general, well mnade, active, and 
supple, having yellow complexions, small deeply 
set eyes, short flattish noses, broad heads, and 
thick black hair, which, however, is not allowed 
to be worn except on the crown, the sides of the 
head being kept constantly shaved. ‘The dresa of 
the Japanese consists of several loose silken or 
cotton robes, worm over each other, the family 
arms being usually worked into the back and 
breast of that which covers the rest, To these is 
added, on state occasions, a robe of ceremon: y 5 
and the higher classes wear with it a sort of 
trousers called hakkama (resembling a full-plaited 
petticoat drawn up between the Jegs), with one or 
more swords, according to the rank of the parties, 
‘The Jower orders are prohibited from weanng 
swords, The men shave the front and crown of 
the head, the rest being gathered and fornied into 
a tuft, covering the bald part: the women, on the 
contrary, wear their hair long, and arranged in 
the form of a turban, stuck full of pieces of highly 
polished tortoise-shell; and they paint their faces 
red and white, and stain their lips purple, and 
their teeth black, Hats are worn only in rainy 
weather: but the fan is an indispensable append- 
age to all classes of the Japanese, Their gait is 
awkward, owing partly to their clumsy shocs; 
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but that of the women is the worst, in conse- 
quence of their practice of so tightly bandaging 
the hips, as to turn their feet inwards, On the 
other hand, they do not deform themselves by 
confining their feet in tight shoes, like the Chinese. 
Polygamy is not practised even by the nobles, 
and far more freedom is permitted to the female 
sex than in China: many are well educated, and 
almost all play on musical instruments, Con- 
cubines are kept in numbers, varying according 
to tife means of the owner; but they hold a rank 
{much inferior to that of wives: prostitutes arc 
| found in every town in greater numbers than in 
any country in Asia, except Hindoostan; and so 
little discredit is attached io their profession, that. 

; they are visited by married females, and received 
back without remark into respectable society. 

‘The great bulk of the people appear intelligent, 
and desirous of increasing their knowledge by 
inquiries; they study medicine and: astronomy, 
and their observations are as correctly made as 
their rude instruments will allow. Almanacks are 
compiled at Miako, the great centre of the national 
science and literature. The history of Japan has 
been written with great care by some of the 
native writers; and their works on botany and 
zoology contain good descriptions and tolerable 
engravings of the plants and animals indigenous 
to their islands, Poetry, also, is cultivated, and 
! there is a prevalent taste for music. The Japan- 

j cse language has no relation to the Chinese, nor, 
indeed, to any known Asiatic language, except 
that of the Ainos, who inhabit Jesso and ‘Tarakai, 
| Iisa polysvilabic language, has an alphabet of 
47 letters, and is written in four different sets of 
chara 5 one of which (the hatukana) is used 
exclusively by the males, while another (the 
kiragana) is Sppropriated, to the females, The 
Chinese character also isin use among the learned, 

History—Marco Polo was the first to make 
known to Europeans the existence of a country 
called by him Zipangu, but since proved to be 
identical with Japan, In 1542, Mendez-Pinto, a 
Portuguese, was cast by storm on these shores, 
and a Portuguese settlement from Malacca was 
soon after made at Nagasaki, the commercial re- 
lations of which, with the inhab., were very con- 
siderable and highly lucrative to the settlers, till 
the interference, in 1588, of Jesuit. missionaries 
with the religious profession of the inhab., led to. 
the perseeution and final expulsion of the traders, 
The Dutch soon afterwards (in 1600), with great 
difficulty, prevailed on the Japanese to allow 
them to trade on condition of not interfering with 
the national religion; but the vexations and 
harassing regulations by which the trade was ob- 
structed, and the very limited extent allowed to 
it, made it a matter of question how far the 
factory should be kept up by the Dutch govern- 
ment. The Russians tried subsequently to esta- 
blish commercial relations with Japan; but. their 
proposals were declined, and the envoys were 
ordered not to return on pain of death, ‘Finally, 
in 1857, the combined efforts of the leading 
governments of Europe and that of the United 
States, were so far successful in opening Japan as 
to lead to commercial intercourse at the three 
treaty ports before specified. ‘he results of the 
first eight or nine years of commerce have not, 
however, answered the expectation. . The general 
belief is that the reluctance to intercourse with ~ 
the Western nations is not to be found among the 
mass of the people, but solely in the Tuling feudat 
aristocracy, the daimios, 

JAROSLAVL, or YAROSLAY, a Province, or 
government of Russia in Europe, chietly between. 
[the 57th and 59th degs, of lat, and the 88th and 
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42d of jong., having N. Novgorod and Vologda, 
E. Kostroma, 8. Visdimir, and W. Tver. Length, 
N, to S., about 160 m.; greatest breadth nearly 
the same, Area, 13,800 sq.m. Pop. 976,866 in 
1858. Surface almost wholly flat, in some parts 
marshy, and in general only moderately fertile, 
‘The Wolga traverses this government in its centre; 
the other chief rivers are its tributaries, the Mo- 
Joga and Scheksna, which have, more or less, an 
E. direction, The lake of Rostof, in the §., is 
8 m., long by 6 broad, and there are nearl® 40 
other lakes of less size, Rye, barley, wheat, oats, 
and peas, are grown, and the annual produce of 
com is estimated at about three millions of 
chetwerts; a quantity insufficient for the inhab., 
who are partly supplied from the adjacent pro- 
vinees by means of the Wolga. Its hemp and 
flax are excellent, and cherry and apple orchards 
are numerous, The gardeners of Jaroslavl and 
Rostof are famed throughout Russia, and many 
are met with at Petersburg. ‘Timber is rather 
scarce. The rearing of live-stock, excepting horses, 
is little pursued; but the fisheries in the Wolga 
are important. The government is, however, more 
noted for its mannfacturing than its raral in- 
dustry. Linen, cotton, and woollen stuffs, leather, 
silk, paper, hardware, and tobacco are the prin- 
cipal manufactures; the peasants are almost every 
where partially occupied with weaving stockings 
and other fabrics, and making gloves, hats, har- 
ness, wooden shoes, and various rural implements, 
Commerce is facilitated by several navigable 
rivers and good roads, 

Jaroslav! is subdivided into ten districts; chief 
towns, Jaroslav], Rostof, and Ouglitch, Its pop. 
is Russian ; and the women are proverbial (among 
Russians) for their beauty, 
part of the inhabs. reside in towns. 

JAROSLAVL, a city of European Russia, cap. of 
the above goyv., and of a circ. of same name, on 
the Wolga, at the mouth of the Kotorosth, 212 m. 
NE, Moscow, and 325 m. SE. St. Petersburg. 
Pop. 35,100 in 1858. The town is well built, 
though mostly of wood; and is defended by @ 
fort at the confluence of the two rivers. In its 
broad main street, which is ornamented with trees, 
are many handsome stone houses; and 3 convents 
and numerous charches contribute to give Jaro- 
slayl an imposing appearance, The Demidoff 
lyceum, founded in 1803, has a good library, a 
cabinet. of natural history, a chemical laboratory, 
and printing-press, and ranks immediately after 
the Russian universities. It was originally en- 
dowed with lands, to which 5,578 serfs were at- 
tached, and with a capital of 100,000 silver roubles ; 
and on the emancipation of the serfs, in 1863, it 
received a large pecuniary compensation, The 
same educational course ts pursued as in the uni- 
versities, and lasts three years. The establishment 
is placed under a lay-directot and an ecclesiastic, 
and has 8 professors, 2 readers, and 40 pensionary 
students, Jaroslavi has also an ecclesiastical se- 
minar vith 500 students, A large exchange 
(Gostindi dvor), an hospital, foundling asylum, 
house of correction, and 2 workhouses, are the 
other chief public edifices. ‘This city is the resi- 
dence of a governor, and the see of an archbishop. 
It has about 40 different factories, including 3 of 
cotton, 4 of linen, and 2 of silk fabrics, 8 tanneries, 
and several tobacco, hardware, and paper-making 

establishments, Its leather and table linen are 
much esteemed. The position of Jaroslavl on the 
‘Wolga contributes to promote its commerce, which 
is very considerable, Its manufactures are sent 
to Moscow and Petersburg, and a great many are 
sold at the fair of Markarief, Two annual faits 
are held. 
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Jaroslav! is a city of considerable antiquity, 
being founded in 1025 by the famous Jaroslav, 
son of Vladimir the Great, who annexed it to the 
principality of Rostov, It fell under the dukes of 
Moscow, in 1426. Peter the Great was the first 
to give it commercial importance, by establishing 
its linen manufactures, since which its prosperity 
has been progressive, 

JAROSLAW, or JAROSLAU, a town of the 
Austrian empire, Galicia, circ, Przemisl, on the 
San, a tributary of the Vistula, 16m. NNW. the 
town of Przemisl. Pop, 8,773 in 1857, among 
whom many Jews. It has a castle belonging to 
prince Czartorinsky, a cathedral, and several other 
churches, a high school and girls’ school, and 
mannfactures of woollen and linen cloths, roso- 
glio, and wax candles, It has an extensive trade 
in those goods, and in wooden wares, honey, 
bleached wax, flax, and Hungarian wines, con- 
siderable quantities of all which are sent to 
Dantzic, though less than formerly. The town 
has some rather large fairs; the principal is that, 
holden oni the 15th of Aug. 

JASSY (an, Jassiorium Municipium), a town of 
Moldavia, of which it is the cap., on the Baglui, a 
tributary of the Pruth, about 120 m. NNW, Ga- 
lacz, and 160 m. WNW, Odessa. Pop, estim. at 
35,000 in 1863, The town is situated in a fertile 
country, partly on a hill, and partly in the valley 
beneath, and covers a large surface, the houses 
being interspersed with gardens and plantations. 
Its fortitications were demolished in 1788, and its 
only defence is now a small fortress on an emi- 
nence, opposite the residence of the hospodar. 
About 4,700 houses, including all its handsomest 
residences, were destroyed by fire in 1822; since 
which, Jassy has been partly rebuilt. Of the 
6,000 houses it is now stated to contain, about 200 
only are of stone or brick. ‘The principal street is 
wide, and lined with low shops; the other streets 
are narrow and crooked: they are paved only 
with logs, and in wet weather are impassable from 
the mud, while in dry weather they are enveloped 
in clouds of dust. There is want of cleanliness ; 
and this, with the proximity of marshes, and the 
exhalations which arise from the imperfectly 
covered sewers, render the town, especially its 
lower part, very unhealthy. Jassy is the see of a 
Greck archbishop, whose residence is perhaps’ the 
most remarkable public edifice. It has many 
Greek churches and chapels, a Rom, Cath, and a 
Lutheran church, numerous convents, a: hospital, 
three public baths, a large building appropriated 
toa Wallachian printing establishment, a gym- 
nasium established in 1644, a Lancastrian school, 
and a school of handicrafts for females founded in 
1834, It has few manufactures; some canvass is, 
however, made in the town for export to Con- 
stantinople, and the trade in wine, flax, corn, 
hides, wool, wax, honey, and tallow is consider- 
able, especially at the fairs. ‘he town has so 
often suffered from fire that, to be secure, some 
of the merchants deposit their most valuable 
wares in chests in the high church of St. Nicholas. 
The boyars, or principal inhabs., have a great 
passion for pageantry and gaming, and are illi- 
terate in the extreme. Their costume is a mix- 
ture of Oriental and European, and the showy 
dresses of the upper classes strikingly contrast 
with the general wretched appearance of the pop. 

JASZ-BERENY, a town of Hungary, distr. 
Jagyzia, of which it is the cap., on both sides the 
Zagyva, here crossed by a stone bridge, 40 m. FE. 
Pesth. Pop. 15,893 in 1857, The town has a 
large and handsome Rom. Cath. parish church, 
several other churches, a Franciscan convent, 
Rom, Cath, gymnasium, high school, and a town- 
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hall,in which are kept the archives of Jagyzia 
and Great and Little Gumania In the cenire of 
the town stands 4 marble obelisk, erected in 1797 
in honour of the Archduke Jobn ; and within the 
precincts of the convent, on an island in the 
Zagyva, the traveller is shown 2 tomb, reported 
to be that of Aitila. The town has a large trade 
in corn, horses, and cattle, which latter are reared 
in great numbers in its vicinity. 

JAUER, a town of Prussia, prov. Silesia, cap. 
circ. of same name, on the Neisse, 10 m. SE, 
Liegnitz, on the railway from Liegnitz to 
Schweidnitz, Pop. 8,680 in 1861, The town is 
the seat of the judicial courts for the circle; has 
a house of correction, a Lutheran, and five Rom. 
Cath, churches, a free school, and fabrics of linen 
and woollen cloths, 

JAVA, a large and fertile island of the Eastern 
Archipelago, belonging to the Dutch, and the 
centre, as well as the most valuable, of their pos- 
sessions in the East, It lies between the 6th and 
Sth degs. S. lat, and the 105th and 115th E 
long. ; separated from Sumatra on the W. by the 
straits of Sunda, E, by those of Bali from the isl. 
of that name; having N. the Sea of Java between 
it and Borneo, and §, the Indian Ocean, Its 
general configuration is not unlike that of Cuba, 
except that it is not curved, and it also resembles 
Cuba in its extent, fertility, produets, and com- 
mercial value, while it supports eight times its 
amount of pop. Its Jength W, to E. is about 660 
m.; breadth varying from 40 to 130 m. Area, 
inclusive of the neighbouring isl. of Madura, 
51,336 sq. m.; pop. 13,019,108 in 1861, Among 
the pop. are 100,000 Chinese, with Malays, natives 
of Balt and other ists. of the Archipelago, a few 
Arabs, Moors, and Bengalese, and 20,000 Euro- 
peans, mostly natives of the Netherlands, 

Physical Geography.—Most part of the surface 
is mountainous, A mountain chain, obviously of 
volcanic origin, runs W. and E. entirely through 
the centre of the isl, its peaks varying in ele- 
vation from 5,000 to probably 12,000 ft. All these 
peaks are of a conical form, and, with few excep- 
tions, each appears to have originated in a distinct 
convulsion of nature, All have been at some 
period active volcanoes; in most of them, how- 
ever, volcanic agency is now apparently extinct, 
thongh, from some, eruptions occasionally take 
place, and ‘suiphureous vapours are emitted, espe- 
cially after rain, The S. coast is usually bold 
and rocky and béing exposed to all the violence of 
the ocean, is unsafe for shipping; the N. shore is, 
on the contrary, low and marshy, and has many 
tolerable harbours and roadsteads, affording suf- 
ficient shelter to trading vessels, the sea being 
generally smooth, Rivers ntmerous; but very 
few of any size. The largest is the Solo, which 
runs through nearly the centre of the isl., and 
disembogues on the N, coast, opposite Madera. 
Its length may be estimated at 400 m., seven. 
eighths of which are navigable for vessels of 200 
tons, Five or six other rivers are at all times 
navigable for a few miles from the coast, and 
about fifty more are in the wet season used for 
the conveyance of rafts and rough produce down 
wards. There are many extensive swamps, and 
in the mountains many small lakes oceupy the 
eraters of extinct volcanoes, 

Basalt, hornblende, and other volcanic forma- 
tions are abundantly intermixed among the pri- 
mary rocks of the mountain region. On either 
side of the mountain chain coarse limestone and 
argillaceous iron-stone are very prevalent forma- 
tions, and are covered, especially in the lower 
parts of the country, with a volcanic soil of great 
Tichness in some places 12 ft. in depth. The N. 


| coast rests entirely upon coral. 
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Metals are few. 
Mineral springs of various kinds are met with, 
besides naphtha and petroleum wells, and in one 
istr, is a cluster of hills which eject a mixture 
of mud and salt water, like the mud-volcano of 
Maccaluba, in Sicily. 
__ The seasons are divided into the wet and dry, 
The former accompanies the monsoon from Octo- 
ber to March or April; the latter, the E, mon- 
soon, which lasts during the rest of the year, On 
the*N. coast, where the thermometer sometimes 
rises to 90° Fahr., the climate is very unfavour- 
able to Europeans ; but in the interior, at an ele- 
vation of 4.000 ft., where the temperature ranges 
between 50° and 60°, no deleterious influence is 
to be apprehended from the atmosphere. Thun- 
derstorms and earthquakes are frequent, but hur- 
Ticanes are unknown. 

Java has a most Iuxuriant vegetation, It is 
distingnished by the number and excellence of 
its fruits and other vegetable products, which - 
comprise many of the most valuable common to 
tropical climates. Dense forests of teak and 
other trees, useful for shipbuilding, cover a great 
part of the interior, especially towards the E. end 
of the island. The teak of Java is inferior in 
hardness and solidity to that of Malabar, but it 
is superior in those respects to that of Birmah ; 
and is said to excel every other variety in dura- 
bility. The sago, and many other palms, the 
yery curious pitcher-plant (Vepenthes distil- 
latoria), and two virulently poisonous plants, the 
aachar and the chetik, are natives of the island, 
‘The latter, which is peculiar to Java, is a large 
creeping shrub, and identical with the celebrated 
upas, formerly supposed, but on no good founda- 
tion, to be, like Avernus, destructive of birds 
flying over it, The aggregate number of mam_ 
malia has been estimated at fifty, including the 
toyal and black tigers, rhinoceros, several kinds 
of deer, the wild hog, wild Javan ox, and buffalo. 

‘odiles and other large reptiles infest. the 
mouths of the rivers and the marshes ; and up- 
wards of twenty venomous serpents are enume- 
rated, including some of enormous size. Birds 
are in immense vaticty; the bird of paradise 
visits Java, from Gilolo, Papua, and the other 
islands to the E,; and the edible nests of the sea 
swallow (Hirundo esculenta) form an im| tant, 
and valuable article of trade for the Chinese 
markets. This singular product is obtained im 
the greatest perfection from deep, damp, and all 
but inaccessible caves along the Tugged parts of 
the sea coast. These are the Property of govern- 
ment; and, when they can be easily guarded, 
produce a considerable revenue. The nests are 
taken twice a year; and if no unnecessary vio- 
lence be done, the operation seems to be but little 
injurious: at all events, the quantity is but little 
increased by the eaves being left untouched 
for a year or two., The nests are assorted in 
three qualities, the best being the whitest, or 
those taken away before they have been soiled by 
the food or feces of the young bird. The supply 
of nests bemg limited and unsusceptible of in- 
crease, and being, at the same time, highly prized 
by the rich and luxurious Chinese, on account of 
their real or supposed invigorating powers, they 
bring enormous prices; the finest sorts selling for 
51, oy 62. per lib., and the inferior for 24s. or 25s, 
They are collegted, but in smaller quantities, in», 
other parts of the Archipelago. 

Trade and Industry.—The vast majority of the 
Javanese are a nation of husbandmen. * To the 
crop the mechanic looks for his wages, the soldier 
for his pay, the magistrate for his salary, the 
Priest for his stipend, and the government for its 
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tribute, The wealth of a province or vi is 
measured by the extent and fertility of its land, 
its facilities for rice irrigation, and the number of 
its buffaloes. The proportion, at an average of 
the inhab, engaged in agriculture to the rest of 
pop. may be stated at 4 to 1; and it is probable 
that if the whole island were under cultivation, 
no arca of land of the same extent in any other 
quarter of the globe could surpass it, either in the 
quantity, quality, or value of its vegetable produc- 
tions, At present, only about one-third part of the 
surface is supposed to be under cultnre; and yet 
Java produces not only enough of corn for its own 
consumption, but is the granary of the E. Archi- 
pelago, and even of Singapore, Within the last 
twenty years the cultivation of all its great staples 
has Wonderfully increased; and the progress of 
Java has been more remarkable than that of either 
Brazil or Cuba, 

The husbandry of the Javanese may be said to 
exhibit, apon the whole, much neatness and order. 
‘Two or more crops are never cultivated in the 
sume field, as is the slovenly practice of the Hin- 
doos. Neither are the ands tilled in common, as 
is a usual but most injurious practice in Tndia. 
asant and his family bestow their Jabour 
vely on their own possessions, aud consider 
their culture rather as an enjoyment than a task. 
It is here onty that their industry assumes an ac- 
tive and systematic character: the women take a 
large share of the labour. The wark of the plough, 
the harrow and mattock, with all that concerns 
the important operations of irrigation, are per- 
formed by the men, but the lighter labours of 
sowing, transplanting, reaping, and housing, belong 
almost exclusively to the women. 

The implements of agriculture are few and 
simple; but, as well as the agricultural processes, 
they are more perfect, and imply a greater degree 
of intelligence, than those of the Hindoos, and 
perhaps, indeed, than those of any Asiatic people, 
the Chinese excepted. The Javanese plough, like 
the Hindoo, has no share., The stock is od 
with a few ounces of iron, and the carth board is 
carved out of the body of the plough; the wood 
is teak, the yoke of bamboo cane, One man con- 
ducts the plough, and with a long whip guides the 
cattle, which never exceed two in number, The 
Javanese harrow is a large rake, with a single row 
of teeth, The sume yoke and cattle are 1d for 
it as for the plough, and over its beam « bamboo 
cane is placed, on which the person who guides it 
sils to give a necessary weight to the implement, 
‘The hoe is very indifferent; its cde only tipped 
with a little iron, and its handle about 24 ft, long. 

a very peculiar instream 

Tts object sepanitely each ear of rice 
with a few inches of the straw ; for which purpose 
grasped in the right hand, and the operation 

‘ed with a desterity acquired hy habit, The 
whole farming stock of a villager may be pur- 
chased for little more than one-third part of the 

yearly produce of his land; or for about 15 or 16 

dollars, including a pair of buffaloes, These 

animals usually serve all agricultural and other 
purposes in place of horses. Cattle of every de- 
scription are plentiful throughout Java; but the 
cows are inferior, and yield little milk. Sheep, 
goats, and hogs are numerous, 
Rice is the principal food of all classes: it is 
grown not only along the whole of the sea-coast, 
but in all the low grounds and ravines where watet 

is to be had. Wherever rice is cultivated by im- 

mersiun, the land is divided into small chequers 

of about 200 or 300 sq. yards, surrounded hy dykes 
not exceeding 14 ft. high, to retain the water for 
irrigation, When the culture depends on the 
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periodical rains, the charge of these dykes con- 
stitutes, so far as irrigation is concerned, the only 
care of the husbandmen ; but the greater quantity 
of the grain of Java is raised bythe help of arti- 
ficial irrigation, The principal care of the hus- 
bandmen is t} dam the brooks and mountain 
streams as they descend from the hills, and before 
the difficulty has occurred which would be pre- 
sented by their passing through deep ravines, 
¥rom this circumstance, the crests of the moun- 
tains, and the valleys at their feet, are best sup- 
plied with water, and there, consequently, is the 
finest and richest husbandry. ‘I'he slopes of the 
mountains are formed into terraces highly culti- 
vated, and the valleys are rendered almost impas- 
sable from the frequency of the water courses, The 
art of forcing rice by artificial irrigation is found 
only to prevail in the most improved parts of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and in the best lands. This 
made does not depend upon the seasons; and hence 
we sce in the best parts of Java, where it chiefly 
obtains, rice in every state of progress, at any given 
season, and in the same district, within, indeed, 
the compass of a few acres, In one little field, or 
rather compartment, the husbandman is plough- 
ing or harrowing; in a second, he is sowing; in 
a third, transplauting; in a fourth, the grain is 
beginning to flower; in a fifth, it is yellow; and 
in the sixth, the women, children, and old men 
are busy reaping, Lands which may be inundated 
at pleasure almost always yield a white and a 
green crop within the year; and to take two white 
crops from them, whether a judicious practice or 
otherwise, is very common, 

‘Two varieties of rice are raised in Java, one a 
large, productive, but delicate kind, reqniring 
about seven months to ripen, and the other small, 
hardy, and less fruitful, which ripens in little 
more than five months, ‘The first is alway's enlti- 
vated in rich lands, where one annual crop only 
taken; but where tivo crops are raised, the other 
variety is grown, ‘The rapid growth of the latter 
has, indeed, enabled the husbandman, in a few 
happy situations, to reap six crops in two years 
and a half. 

Rice, of whatever description, is reaped and 
stored in the same way, The whole field is not 
reaped at once, but each portion of the grain is 
taken successively as it ripens; so that, in the 
desultory manner in which the operation is per- 
formed, a very small field, with many reapers, 
may occupy @ period of ten or twelve days in 
reaping, With the singular sickle before men- 
tioned the ears are nipped off, and forthwith 
transported to the village by the manua} labour 
of the reapers, for cattle or carriages are very 
rarely used, At the village the corn is suficiently 
dried by a day or two's exposure to a powerful sun, 
when it is tied in sheaves or bundles, and de- 
posited in little granaries of wicker work, one of 
which is attached te every cottage, Grain is never 
thrashed by treading it out by means of cattle, It 
| sometimes, chiefly in the case of mountain rice, 
becomes necessary to separate the seed from the 
straw, which is done by treading, or rather rub- 
bing, the sheaf between the feet, an_operation 
effected with considerable dexterity, Commonly 
the grain is stored for use and transported to 
market in the straw. The operation of busking 
is performed by the women in large wooden 
mortars, with pestles of the same material, Rice 
ismostly grown in the E, part of the island, whenee 
it is sent in large quantities to Batavia fur expor- 
tation, or to Samarang, from which port a good 
deal is shipped for China and the islands of the 
Archipelago. 

Coffee, which has become the great commercial 
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staple of Java, is grown in the uplands, the best 
situations for it being the valleys from 3,000 to 
4,000 ft, above the level of the sea. The coffee 
plant grows from 12 to 16 {t. in height; it attains 
to maturity in about 5 years, and continues to 
bear well for the succeeding 10 or 12 years, each 
tree yielding, at an average, 14 Ib. coffee. The 
chief peculiarity of the coffee culture in Java is 
the planting of the dalap tree (Frythrina indica), 
in rows alternately with the coffee plants, for the 
purpose of affording shelter to the latter. Coffee 
is raised principally in the W. part of the island, 
where the residency of Preangers furnishes at least 
one-fourth part of the total produce, 

Sugar is, also, @ most important staple. The 
best. known in European markets is called Jaceatra 
sugar; it is grown near Batavia, where numerous 
sugar mills have been erected of late years. For- 
merly the sugar mills and grounds were almost 
wholly in the hands of the Chinese, but this is no 
longer the case: the Europeans share the culture 
of sugar with the Chinese, and having the adyan- 
tage of machinery, surpass the latter both in the 
quantity and quality of their produce. The 
Chinese, however, by their frugality and business 
like habits, are supposed to reap the greatest profit 
from its production, A species of sugar obtained 
by fermenting the juice of a tree, is much used by 
the natives, 

‘The inerease in the production of sugar in Java 
since 1825 has been very great; the quantity ex 
ported in 1862 having been above fifty times 
greater than in 1826. The exports, in 1862, 
reached 1,543,896 picols, The inerease in the 
growth of coffee has, however, been far greater 
than that of sugar; and Java is now become one of 
the principal sources of the supply of these im- 
portant, products, 

In 1889, the government officially announced 
that the cultivation of spices, previously pruhi- 
Vited in Java, would for the future be free to all 
parties desirous of engaging in it; and, further, 
that every facility would be given to such persons, 
by supplying them with whatever information, 
and even seed, they might require. This liberal 








policy has had a considerable influence, though 
sO 


not, perhaps, so much as was antic! In 
dias been one of the must successful of the vari 
articles introduced into the island; and has al- 
ready, indeed, been found to be a formidable rival 
to the indigo of India, In 1828, the culture of 
the tea plant was attempted; and considerable 
quantities are now raised in different parts of the 
island, The silk-worm was introduced early in 
18th century; but though often renewed, the 
altempts to produce silk haye failed. Pepper is 
extensively produced; but long pepper, though 
indigenous, has been’ comparatively neglected, 
Tobacco and cotton may be ranked among the 
staple products: considerable quantities of the 
latter are exported, Maize is grown in the plains, 
and wheat, rye, oats, and barley in the hilly 
tracts, but the latter only in small quantities. A 
great varicty of pulses and vegetable oils, the 
sweet potato, cocoa, betel-leaf, and pistachio nuts 
are among the other articles of culture. 

Labour is very cheap; but the labourers are, 
notwithstanding, in a much better condition than 
the inhab. of Bengal, being generally well fed and 











clothed, and for the climate, well housed. ‘Their ; 


food is principally rice or maize, with a little 
sugar; their clothing is chiefly of cotton, and in 
the centre of the island it is mostly the manu- 
facture of the country; but they consume a 
greater quantity of manufactured articles of good 
quality than the Bengajese. Each peasant has his 


hut of bamboo, which costs only fram about 5s, to | only. 
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10s, in the first instance, and is usually sur+ 
rounded by a small garden. 

The proprietary right to the land, except ina 
few districts, belongs everywhere to the sovereign, 
No law nor usage gives to the oldest occupant the 
land he has reclaimed from waste, or the farm he 
has enriched by his industry, As a matter of 
convenience, the same cultivator may continue to 
occupy the same field for life, and his family may 
afteawards succeed, but none can retain possession 
against the will of the sovereign, or even of his 
own immediate superior. Half the produce of 
wet lands, and a third part of that of dry, was 
formerly exacted by the government, but at pre- 
sent it takes only one-fifth part of the produce; 
nor has any proprictor pnrchasing land of the go- 
vernment the right to demand more of the native 
occupant, except for lands which the proprietor 
himself may have bronght into cultivation, for 
which he may demand one-third part, or less, 
according to the preductiveness ‘of the land, It 
is not uninstructive to compare this moderate 
assessment with the exorbitant amount taken 
from the occupiers in Hindostan, and to mark the 
results exhibited in’ the impoverishment of the 
inhab. of British India and the stationary‘state 
of the country, and the comfort of the Javanese 
labourer, and the great and rapidly inereasing 
prosperity of Java. 

No permission is necessary from the Dutch go- 
yernment for Europeans wishing to go to Java, 
but a licence from the colonial governor is neces- 
sary to remaining there. Kuropeans are permitted 
to buy and sell lands in the W. provs., and to 
hokl leases in the N, ‘The principal conditions 
are the payment of a tax of L per cent. on the 
estimated value of the property; that the 
prietor shall not exact more than the before- 
mentioned proportion of produce as rent; and 
that he shali keep the roads and bridges in repair. 
The Européan proprietors receive their rents in 
kind, and are obliged to take their produce to 
Batavia y be shipped. The free cultivation of 
every arficle of produce is allowed, except the 
poppy. Large capitals have been expended on 
the lands held by Europeahs in irrigation, the 
construction of sugar-mills and milts for husking 
rice, and the introduction of machinery from 
Europe, The introduction of European capitalists 
and residents has greatly improved the condition 
of the natives, who are always ready to enter 
their service, ‘Theft and robbery are seldom heard 
of on estates belonging to Europeans, and there 
are no instances of personal violence done the 
latter. A village system is very prevalent, by 
which every commune has its own lands, the cul- 
ture of which it has a right to direct, and which 
is conducted for the benefit of its inhabs. in com- 
mon. This is particularly the case in the E,: the 
produce is afterwards divided (after deducting the 
rent) into equal parts, according to the number of 
hands engaged in its production, ‘The land be- 
longing to a commune varies generally from about. 
40 to 160 acres, and the extent allotted to each 
individual from one half to two acres. 

Manufactures are few, and principally domestic: 
the peasants family fubricates almost every ar- 
icle required for its own use, Cotton goods are 
woven ; and a cubit’s length of cotton eloth, 5 
spans in breadth, is considered a sufficient day’s 
work by the Javanese weaver, 

The Javanese and Indian islanders, in general, 
are wholly unacquainted with the art of manu, 
facturing fine cloths of any kind: all their fabrics 
are of a coarse, though durable texture; and all 
the labours of the loom are performed by women 
Of calico-printing the Javanese are eu~ 
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tirely ignorant; but they have a singular substi- 
tute for it, The part not intended to be coloured, 
they daub over with melted wax. The cloth, 
thus treated, is thrown into the dyeing-vat, and 
the interstices take the colour of the pattern, If 
a second or third colour have to be added, the 
- operation is repeated on the ground made by the 
first application of wax; more wax is applied, 
and the cloth is once, or oftener, consigned to the 
vat. The greater refinement that is attemfted,, 
the more certain seems to be the failure, This 
awkward substitute for printing adds 100 per cent., 
at least, to the price of the cloth. And yet, un- 
skilful as the manufacturing industry of the 
Javanese is, it generally excels that of the other 
islanders of the Archipelago. Leather and sad- 
diery are made at Solo, boots and shoes at Sama- 
rang, mata, and hats of bamboo, coir, fishing-nets,, 

aper from the bark of the Morus papyrifera, 
Prteks, cabinet-work, carved wooden articles, boats 
and ships, in the construction of which the natives 
are tolerably versed, and Arises, matchlocks, and 
other arms, are, exclusive of cottons, the chief 
manufactures, Copper and brass pans are made, 
put their manufacture has very much declined. 
Almost all the manufactured goods used by Eu- 
ropeans are imported. Java is the only island of 
the E, Archipelago in which salt is made to any 
extent: along the N. coast there are numerous 
sale pea from which a great deal more of the 
article is obtained than is required for home con- 
sumption—a quantity estimated at 32,000 tons 
anuually, The salt marshes, and other inlets of 
the sea, are often embanked for the rearing of fish 
in large numbers, 

In architecture, the Javanese surpass the other 
natives of the E. Archipelago; and many struc- 
tures of stone and brick, some in a style of su- 

erior magnificence, exist in different parts of the 
island, Lut the art of building has declined 
since the middle of the 13th: century, and the 
modern Japanese do not even understand the art 
of turning an arch, though arches are seen in 
every ancient structure remaining in Jéva. ‘The 
haratons, or palaces of the native nobles, are 
walled inclosures, laid out on @ uniform plan, and 
comprising numerous buildings. They were for- 
merly constructed of hewn stone, but at present 
consist only of ill-burnt bricks and ilt-concocted 
mortar, After these, the better sort of residences 
are called pandapas, a word derived from the 
Sanscrit; and the edifice is, therefore, probably 
of Indian origin, In most of these a thatched 
toof is supported by four wooden pillars, round 
which is an awning of light materials, supported 
by movable props of bamboo; and the whole is 
closed in by a temporary paling, and divided into 
apartments by light partitions, The chief ma- 
terials of the houses of the Javanese are the 
bamboo, rattan, palmetto leaf, and wild grass, 
"The house of a peasant in a populous part of Java, 
where materials are not the most abundant, will 
not' exceed the value of 60 days’ labour, In the 
dwellings of the chiefs there is generally, in a 
conspicuous part of the house, a kind of state 
bed, rather for display than use; but an ordinary 
bed is usually only the bamboo floor of the cot- 
tage, or, at best, a bench of the same flimsy 
material, on which a mat and small pillow are 
laid, and the peasant retires to rest without un- 
dressing. Food is served _up on salvers or trays 
of wood or brass. A few Chinese porcelain dishes 
are used occasionally, but neither spoons, knives, 
nor forks, 

The commerce between Java and Holland, which 
amounts to five-sevenths of the whole external 
trade, is chiefly carried on by the Nederlandisch 
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‘Handel Maatschappy, or Dutch Commercial So- 
ciety, which includes some of the most wealthy 
persons in the mother country. 

The principal articles of import are linen and 
cotton manufactures, chintzes, muslins, provisions, 
wines and spirits, iron and iron goods, and woollen 
goods, haberdashery, glass, and copper warcs, from 
Europe and America; opium from the Levant and 
Bengal ; sacking, linens, and wheat, from India; 
porcelain, tea, tobacco, silk and silk goods, from 
China; copper and camphor from Japan ; gambier, 
coffee, tin, cotton, gold dust, benzoin, and sandal- 
wood from the rest of the Archipelago. , 

‘The subjoined table shows the quantities of the 
principal articles exported from Java, in each of 
the years 1861 and 1862 :— 

















_ 1861 1802 
Arrack —.—_leggers| 8,225 7,853 
Cochineal | ponden' 51,343 51260 
Cnoutchoue _piculs| 10/776 9,420 
Resin ie 5 B52 77962 
ides, Cow 

Buffalo . stuks| 210,909 267,241 
Indigo: “ponden| 417,102 384,264 
Cinnamon. picals| 65 88 
Coffee . ” 210,150 176,264 
jon. 5 7,679 97361 
Pepper . 11,098 13,838 
| Rattuns ¢ 6 61,235, 55,167 
Rice . . ” 800,793 529,968 
Cloves} > 178 WwW 
Nutmega >}, 289 1,885 
Sugar, White ), | 1,844,766 | 1,548,023 

» Brown 5, 61,8 873 
Tobacco. 112015 115,921 
Tio eats)? 4,137 45086 
irds’ Nests 

pot aaa een 645 129 
Salt. . koyangs| 3,066 284 








‘The value of the principal articles exported from 
Java in the year 1861 gmounted_to 3,478,8601, of 
which 2,445,3801, was to the Netherlands, and 
but 82,986/ to Great Britain, The exports of 
1862 amounted to 3,358,996/. in value, of which 
2,422,081, was to the Netherlands, and 38,0104, to 
Great Britain, : 

‘The internal traffic of Java is comparatively 
small, though few countries have better means of 
communication. A carriage road, extending from 
one extremity of Java to the other, 800m. 
length, was made by General Daendels, a Dutch 
governor, but it is ‘alleged that its construction 
cost the lives of 12,000 natives. 

‘The Chinese weights are invariably used in 
commercial transactions at Batavia, and through- 
out Java and the other Dutch possessions in India, 
‘These are the picul and the cattie, which is its 
hundredth part. The picul is commonly estimated 
at 123 Dutch or 1384 lbs. avoirdupois, but at Ba- 
tavia it has been long reckoned equal to 136 Ibs, 
avoird, The bahar is 3, and the timbang 5, piculs. 
‘The coyang of rice is equivalent to 3;300 lbs. 
Dutch.” The coins in use ate similar to those 
current in the Netherlands, Spanish dollars are * 
received at the custom-house in Batavia, at the 
rate of 100 for 260 florins, 

Government.—Java, inc. Madura, is divided into 
24 provinces, or residencies, each governed by a 
European resident, assisted by a secretary, and as 
many sub-residents as may be deemed necessary. 
‘The residencies are sub-divided into arronds. or 
regencies, the administration of which, especially 
in respect to the police, is confided to native chiefs, 
termed regents. The colonial government at Bata- 
via exerts a full and complete power over all the 
Dutch colonies in the E. seas, The gov.-general 
in the cap. is the representative of the king of 
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Holland, and commander-in-chief of ihe forces 
land and sea, He is assisted bya souieteny-eeel, 
and a colonial couneil of four members, who must 
be of Dutch extraction, born in Holland, or one of 
its dependencies, and thirty years of age, and 
who can exercise no other functions while they 
remain councillors. Justice is administered in the 
last Tesort in a supreme court at Batavia, which 
has jurisdiction in all cases above the value of 500 
florins, Three subordinate civil and criminal tri- 
bunals, and three courts martial, subordinate to a 
central court in the cap., arc established in Batavia, 
Samarang, and Sourabaya, A member from each 
of these courts makes a circuit at Jeast every three 
months into the residencies uncer its control, to 
preside- at a court af assize, composed besides of 
four native chiefs chosen annually by the govern- 
ment, on the recommendation of the natives, The 
permanent tribunals of the residencies are the 
tand-raaden, composed of the resident, four mema, 
selected from among the regents, and a secretary. 
In each arrond, and commune are justices of the 
peace, with authority in petty cases, The Chinese 
are governed by theirsown Jaws, under function- 
aries chosen by them, who are responsible to the 
Dutch for the behaviour of the rest. There are 
few slaves belonging to Europeans if Java. The 
greatest religious toleration exists, and ministers 
of all Christian sects are equally remunerated by 
the government. Superior schovls are established 
in the chief towns, and primary schools in most of 
the residencies. The squadron stationed in Java 
sometimes comprises several ships of the line, but 
in time of peace usually consists only of a few 
frigates and corvettes. “Chere is, besides, a colo- 
nial navy of light vessels, which forms a sepa- 
rate branch of service, though both are generally 
placed under the command of the admiral of the 
royal squadron, who has the title of Director of the 
Dutch East India Navy. Besides the foregoing 
force, a flotilla of cruisers, manned by native Javan- 
ese, is supported by the different marine residen- 
cies. The land forces consist of several battalions 
of infantry and artillery, a corps of pioncers, a 
regiment of hussarg and a portion of a squadron 
of lancers. In all there are about 10,000 Wuro- 
peans in the Dutch Javanese army. Notwith- 
standing the heavy expense incurred in the 
government, Java is one of the few colonial de- 
pendencies that in ordinary years remit a con- 
siderable revenue to the mother country, 

The Juvanese, as a nation, are the most ad- 
vanged of any in the. Archipelago. ‘They only, 
of those inhabiting that region, have a native 
calendar, and have made considerable progress. 
in the arts and sciences of civilised life. They 
appear to have received these originally from Hin- 
dostan, together with the Hindoo religion, which 
is supposed to have prevailed over Java, till its 
conquest by the Mohammedans in 1478," , 
__History.—The history of Java cannot be traced 
with any degree of confidence, further than the 
latter. portion of the 12th century, From that 
time down to the establishment of Mohamme- 
danism, at the close of the 15th century, the reli- 
gionfof the people was a modified Hindooism and 
a number of independent states existed in Java. 
The ruins of Mojopabit, one of the principal capi 
tals of these several states, are among the most 
extensive in the East. This city had between 
two opposite gates, the remains of which still 
exist, a breadth of about 3 m., which would give 
a circuit of 12 m. if the enclosure had been a 
square, The Iindoo kingdom of Mojopahit was 
overturned by the Arabs in 1478, 

‘The Portuguese reached Java in 1511, and the 
Dutch in 1595, The latter founded Batavia in 
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1619, and gradually consolidated their power on 
the island, though for a long period engaged in 
continual wars with the native sovereigns. In 
1811, Java was taken by a British force from Hin- 
dostan, and held till 1816, when, in pursuance of 
the treaty of Paris, it was restored to the king of 
the Netherlands, 

JAXARTES, a celebrated river of antiquity, 
now very generally acknowledged to be identical 
withghe Sir-Daria, the chief stream of the Kirghis- 
steppe. It rises in the Kachkar-Davan, a W. 
branch of the Tiang-khang range, in lat, 42° 30° 
N,, and Jong, 73° 50’ E, Its course to Kokan is 
WSW. about 180 m.; but at that point it takes 
a NNW, direction for about 300 m. as far as Ak- 
metschet, in lat. 45° N., long, 66° 5’ E., where 
the channel divides, the N. and larger branch re- 
taining the name Sir, while that to the S, is. 
called Kouvan-Daria: their mouths in the Cas- 
pian Sea lie about 40 m, apart, but are both in 
long 61°. ‘The entire length of the Sir, including 
its windings, cannot be much less than 900 m.+ 
and it is both broad and deep, which may be 
attributed to its being the sole recipient of the 
waters on the N, side of the great chain separat- 
ing the khanate of Kokan from Chinese Turkestan. 
Ithas no affluentof any great size; its banks (which 
are low and sandy) are usually flooded in summer 
and at the beginning of winter; and the water is 
described as being Toaded with a whitish-brown 
deposit. ‘The ruins of temples and habitations in 
the Karakoum sunds at the lower part of its course 
clearly proved that its banks were once peopled by 
a race far more civilised than the brigand Kirghis, 
who now wander over the Steppe, 

Herodotus gives the name Arares to a large 
river full of fish, and studded with islands, situ~ 
ated in a vast immeasurable plain. (See i, 201— 
216.) Some geographers have conjectured that 
he meant the Amoo (Ozus), others the Wolga; 
but D’Anville, Heeren, and Mannert clearly 
show, from the position of the Massagata rela~ 
tively to the Issadones, that no other river but the 
Sir could have been meant by the Father of His- 
tory. Ancient geographers agree. in stating that 
the Jaxartes flowed into the Caspian Sea, an. 
assertion, perhaps, not quite so erroneous as 
modern critics have supposed, if any credit be 
attached to the investigations of Mouravief and 
Berg on the level of the country between the 
Caspian and Arab seas, which lead to the suj po- 
sition that these great salt-lakes were once united, 
This conjecture, also, if it be correct, at once 
accounts for the great breadth (E. and W.) given 
to the Caspian by all the ancient writers, With 
Tespect to the term Arares, which was used by 
the old authors as applicable to at least Jive 
distinct rivers, it is now regarded as generic, 
meaning simply any rapid stream, like the modern. 
Aras, (See D'Anville’s paper, Des Fleuves du 
Nom d’Araxes, in vol, xxxvi..of the Histoire de 
PAcad. des Inscriptions.) Herodotus, whose geo- 
graphy is in general very accurate, was probably 
led into his mistake respecting the direction of 
the Araxes by not knowing that this name was 
held in common by several eastern rivers, 

JEAN D'ANGELY (ST), a town of France, 
dép. Charente Inférieure, cap. arrond, on the 
Boutonne, which here begins to be navigable for 
vessels of from 30 to 40 tons, 33 m. SE. by E. La 
Rochelle, Pop. 6,405 in 1861, The town is ill” 
built, but clean and cheerful. It has an ancient 
abbey, a handsome public hall, some baths, a 
theatre, and other places of entertainment, and a 
brisk trade in wine, brandy, and timber, 

JEDBURGH, a royal aud parl. bor. and market 
town of Scotland, co, Roxburgh, of which it is 
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the cap., in a narrow valley on the Jed, about 2m. 
above its junction with the Teviot, near the ter- 
mination of the Cheviots, 40 m. SE. Edinburgh, 
and 43 m, NE, by N, Carlisle, on a branch line 
of the Edinburgh and Hawick railway. Pop. 
3,428 in 1861. The town consists of four leading 
streets, which cross each other at right angles, and 
are wide ‘and well built, Around the town are 
several beautiful villas. The Town Head, astreet. 
parallel with the river, consists of old heuses, 
which, with their inhab., are said for gencrations 
to have undergone little or no change. The pub- 
lic buildings are the castle (built on the site of 
the ancient castle uf Jedburgh, once a royal resi- 
dence), containing a bridewell and prison, the co. 
hall, the town-lonse, and churches belonging 
respectively to the Associate Synod and Relief. 
The par, church consists of the western portion of. 
the abbey, founded by David I. in the 12th cen- 
tury, and will be noticed below. A majority of 
the people are dissenters, The denomination of 
dissenters, termed Relief, had its ori 
1754, The grammar-school of Jedburgh, an en- 
dowed seminary, has long been eminent. It had 
amoug its pupils Thomson, the author of the 
‘ Seasons * and of the ‘Castle of Indolence,’ born 
in the par. of Ednam, in this co, on the 11th of 
Sept. 1700, Dr. Thomas Somerville, author of 
‘the History of Great Britain during the Life of 
* Queen Anne,’ was minister of Jedburgh, 

‘fhe ‘chief manufacture of the town is that of 
woollens. The fabries made are blankets, carpets, 
flannels, and hosiery. . 

‘The abbey of Jedburgh, belonging to the Canons | 
Regular of St. Augustine, must, when entire, have | 
been one of the most magnificent ecclesiastical 
structures in Scotland. It exhibits different style: 
of architecture, according to the taste prevailing 
at the different periods when it was built. he 
walls of the nave, central tower, and choir re- 
main, and, though much dilapidated, they sufli- 
ciently attest its ancient grandeur, The N, 
transept, which has a beautiful tracericd window, 
is nearly entire, There are two magnificent 
Norman doors in this editice, one at the W. end, 
and the other in the S. wall of the nave, close to 
the transept, The ruin generally affords fine 
examples of the Saxon, Nonnan, and early Eng- 
lish styles, the latter ‘being exemplified in the 
long range of narrow painted windows above the 
arches of the middle part of the nave, and in the 
blank arches of the W. end. ‘The altar, or E, end 
of the choir, the cloisters, and the chapter-house, 
have disappeared. 

A monastery for Grey Friars was founded in this 
town by the citizens in 1513; but of it all traces 
have disappeared. Here may still be scen the 
house in which Queen Mary lodged after her 
visit to the Earl of Bothwell, at Iermitage., ; 
Mary continued in it several days, owing to ay 
sickness she had contracted in her unfortunate 
journey. ‘The apartment which she occupied was 
on the third story, and is in tolerable preser- 
vation, 

Jedburgh was erected into a royal bor. in the 
12th century; but the castle, the site of which is 
now occupied by the gaol and bridewell, is sup- 
posed to have been of easlier date. After having 
heen for some time in the possession of the Eng- 

elish, the castle was taken by the Scotch, in 1409, 
and demolished, Like other borderers, the citizens } 
of Jedburgh were anciently more celebrated for 
their martial than for (heir peaceful virtues. 
‘Their favourite weapon was a partizan or halbert. 
known by the name of the ‘Jethart (Jedbargh) ! 
staff’ ‘heir war-cry, or slogan, was ‘Jethart’s 
here.’ ‘The term ‘Jethart Justice, which implies 
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‘JENA 
execution before trial, is supposed to have origin- 
ated in the many instances of lynch law executed 
here on border marauders, {Scott’s Border Min- 
strelsy, i. 50.) The eldest son of the Marquis of 
Lothian, descended from the ancient border 
family of the Kers of Ferniehurst, for centuries the 
feudal superiors of the bor., has the title of Lord 
Jedburgh. 7 

Jedburgh unites with N. Berwick, Haddington, 
Lauder, and Dunbar in sending a mem. to the 
H. of C. Registered voters, 174 in 1864, Cor- 
poration revenue 292 in 1863-64, - 

JEDDO. See Yepno, 

JELLALABAD, or JULALABAD, a town of 
Affghanistan, in a fertile plain,.and on the high 
road between Caubul and Peshawur, 80m, E. by 
N. the former, and 60m. WNW. the latter; lat. 
34° 30° N., long. 70° 82’ E, It is a small town, 
with a bazaar of 50 shops, and a pop. of 2,000 
people; but its number increases tenfold in the 
cold season, as the people flock to it from the 
surrounding hits. Julatabad is the residence of 
a chief of the Barukzye family, who has atevenue 
of about 7 lacs of rupees a year. The Canbul 
river passes 4 m. N, of the town, and is about 150 
yards wide: it is not fordable, 

JEMME (EL), See Tysprva, 

JENA, a town of Central Germany, grand 
duchy of Saxe Weimar, circ. Weimar-Jena, cap. 
district, on the Saale, 722 m, E, Weimar, and 4f 
m. SW. Halle, on the railway from Halle to 
Gotha. Pop. 6,984 in 1861. The town, which 
is walled, and has handsome suburbs outside its 
four gates, lies in a valley, between two abrupt 
eminences, on the left bank of the river, which 
is here crossed by a handsome stone bridge. ‘The 
streets are wide, and some of the houses are large 
and well built, many being highly ornamented 
with rude and grotesque sculpture, The ducal 
palace, containing a library and museum, with a 
good collection of minerals and animals, 1 Rom. 
Cath, and 3 Protestant churches, 3 hospitals, a 
lunatic asylum, and the university-house, are the 
chief public buildings, It is a place of consider- 
able eminence for literature and the seat of a 
university, founded in the 17th century by the 
sovereign princes of the Emestine branch of 
the house of Saxony, in whom the patronage and 
appointment of the professors is still vested, The 
constitution is similar to that of other German 
universities; it has faculties of divinity, law, 
medicine, and philosophy, with 28 ordinary pro- 
fessors, composing a ‘senatus academicus, for 
examining students and conferring degrees: there 
are also 17 extraordinary professors, and a few 
privat-docenten, ot private tutors, ‘The salaries 
of the ordinary professors range between 802, and 
18i., those of the ‘extraordinary’ varying from 
302 to 902, which are increased by fees trom 
pupils, each of whom pays at the rate of about 
5 thalers, or 15s, 6d., for the course. The re- 
muneration of the tutors depends wholly on the 
munber of their pupils, The annual expenditure 
of the university, including the expense of theo- 
logical and other seminaries, the library (com- 
prising 100,000 vals.), veterinary school, cullec- 
tions, botanical garden, and officers, amounts to 














j about 58,000 thalers, or nearly 6,000/, a year, 


A fend, also, similar to that in Gottingen, with 
a capital of 4,6C02, is employed in pensioning 
the widows of professors; and an academical re- 
feetory fund (Speise-anstalt), supported by endow- 
ments and yearly grants from the grand dukes of 
Saxe-Weimar, Coburg, and Mciningen, furnishes 
daily meals at several ordinaries for 132 indigent 
students, The number of students has averaged 
500 during the last 10 or 12 years; an attendance 
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far more limited than in the middle of the last 
century, when 3,000 were in actual residence at. 
the same time. Living in Jena is considered 
cheaper than at almost any other university of 
Germany; and a student may live respectabiy, 
and enjoy for half the money the same education 
he could command in Great Britain, The in- 
dustry of the town, which is considerable, com- 
prises the manufacture of coarse linen fabrics, 
hats, and tobacco, Three annual fairs are very 
numerously attended, 

Jena is famous in modem history, from its 
vicinity having been the scene of the great battle 
of the 4th of Getober, 1806, betweon ‘the French 
army, under Napoleon, and the Prassiatts, com.. 
manded by the king and duke of Brunswick, the 
latter of ‘whom’ was mortally wounded in the 
action. “The French gained a complete and 
lecisive victory, ‘The Prussians lost above 20,000 
inen, killed and taken in the course of the day, 
with all their cannon and baggage. In fact, thei 
army may be said to have been totally «destroyed: 
48 most of the troops who escaped from the field 
Were soon after compelled to surrender. 

JERSEY, an island of the English Channel, 
belonging to Great Britain, and the principal of 
that group known as the Chanel Islands, in St. 
Michael’s Bay, 13 m. W. the coast of France, and 
85 m. S. Portland Bill, its NW. point being in 
Tat. 49° (6” N,, long. 29 22" Wy hape somewhat 
oblong; greatest. length. E. to W 12m. ; average 
breadth, ? area, 39,000 acres, Pop, 56,076 in 
ISG1, ane 57,020 in 1851. ‘The entire N. side of 
the island, aud portions of the NE. and SW, sides, 
are defended by bold precipitous rocks, rising to 
Upwards of 250 ft. above the sea, and all around 
it are almost innumerable rocky islets, separated 
from the elifts by the operation of the tides, which 
set with great force and tapidity round the 
Channel Islands, ‘The surface has a general in- 
clination from N. to S., on which side the coast 
approaches the level of the sex, There is little 
table land; bat elevated hill ranges run south- 
Ward, bounding deep and narrow yales, watered 
by small rivers, darsey, geologically considered, 
in, like the other islands in the same group, 
composed of secondary rocks, resting on granite 
formations, ‘True granite is not observed; but 
sienite, which is largely quarried and exported as 
granite, is very prevalent, passing in some parts 
into porphyry and #recnstone: it is covered in the 
S. and more level tracts by schistus and clay-slate, 
intermingled here and there with a clay conglo- 
merate, Tron and mauganese, the only metals 
that oveur, are not wrought, ‘The climate, though 
damp, owing to frequent rains aud intense sea 
fogs, ts Temarkably mild. “The island,’ says Dr, 
Hooper, ‘enjays an early spring and a lengthened 
autumn, vegetation being usually active and for- 
ward in March, and the landscape fur from naked 
at the end of December, 
unsteadiness of temperature and harsh variable 
weather, with a prevalence of E. winds ; 
disadvantage is felt particularly in May. 
often fails to bring with it the expected enj 
ments, March is mild, and October yet mild 
(Observations on the Top., Clim, and’ Di 
Jersey.) ‘The soil in the higher parts is 
being composed of detritus from the roc 
sand. mixed with vegetable mould; 
valleys there is a great depth of alluvial matter, 
washed down by violent rains from the higher 
lands; 
extremely fertile, 
is a mere assemblage of sandy 
Agriculture is backward, owing 
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of gavelkind, and Partly to the insufficiency of 
rural labourers, The value of land Tanges between 
1202 and 1602. per acre, and rents vary from 47, 
10s. to 62, 15s., according to the distance from St. 
Helier's, the capital Farms average about for: 
acres, few exceeding ten: the occupiers are for 
the most part poor. 

‘The rotation of exops, as applicable to the soil 
and climate, is well understood, and absolute 
fallews are rarely, if ever, seen, Wheat crops, cat 
early in August, produce, according to the officit 
returns, nearly 3 qrs, per acre, and the gross yearly 
produce is said to amount to 13,000 qrs, of ‘Whe:it 
and 8.200 qrs, of barley. But the eulture of neither 
wheat, barley, nor oats, is found to be Profitable, 
and they are, therefore, chiefly imported, Potatoes 
are raised in large quantities, the retums some- 
times exceeding 69,006 Ibs, per acre, but the sea- 
mauure gives them an unpleasant 
flavour, Parsneps and mangold-wurzel are largely 
cultivated. Lucerne is highly in favour wish the 
farmers, ani will grow on ‘soils unfit for other 
Purposes: four crops in a year are not unusual, 
and the land is afterwards fed off e por 
tion of the cultivable land is occupied by apple 
trees, and the exports of apples and cider have 
been steadily increasing for some years. The 
annual yield of apples averages 20 hhids, per acre, 
The pear-main is a good eating apple, but the 
pride of the island is the chaumontelle pear, often 
a pound in weight, and sold occasionally at the 
rate of 5/ per hundred, ‘The colmar pear is also 
well esteemed, aud peach-apricots, melons, and 

ies are abundant, and noted for size and 
imber trees grow in the hedge-rows, 
ith the fruit trees in giving to the 
scenery sofiness and richness rarely equalled, “In 
fact,’ says Mr, lnglis, ‘Jersey appears like an 
extensive pleasure-ground, one immense park, 
thickly studded with trees, beautifully undalating, 
and dotted with cottages,’ (Channel Tslands, i, 
p. 33.) ‘The manure universally used in dressing 
the land is sea-weed or vraic, the gathering of 
which is restricted by the island legislature to two 
seasons, the middle of March and the end of July, 
times of great interest. to the natives. On grass 
lands the vraie is used in its natural state, but for 
other purposes it is burnt. Cattle breeding is a 
favourite and highly profitable pursuit here and 
in the other Channel Islands, and the treasure 
highest in a Jerseyman’s estimation is his cow, 

The Jersey cow, usually ealled the Alderney 
cow in England, materially differs from that of 
Guernsey, which ig larger, and Tesembles the 
short-horned Devonshire breed. It has a fine, 
curved, tapering horn, slender nose, fine ski , and 
deer-like form.’ Its purity is maintained by 
breeding in and in; and in order to preserve the 
breed intact, the legislature has prohibited the 
importation of other breeds under he: penalties, 
Milch cows produce daily, at an averase, 10 quarts 
of milk and 1 Ib. of butter (8 quarts of the former 
Ib. of the latter), the yearly produce 
price of a 
from 104 to 157, ‘The butter is 
sale to St. Helier’s market, or ex- 
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has been almost superseded by the & cod 
fishery, which employs nearly 80 vessels of 8,000 
tons, and gives employment during the summer 
to 1,300 Jerseymen, 

The trade of Jersey has increased rapidly during 
the last 50 years, and its commercial relations, 
formerly confined to England and France, now 
extend to the’ chief countries of Europe, the W. 
Indies, and S. America, The trade with England 
is subject to certain regulations intended to, 
vent contraband traflic; but every article of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of Jersey is ad- 
mitted into the mother country on payment of the 
duties imposed on similar commodities grown, 
produced, or manufactured at home. The island 
receives from England cotton and woollen fabrics, 
and hosiery, hardware and cutlery, earthenware 
and glass, soap and candles, and about 20,000 tons 
of coals yearly, in exchange for which it sends 
apples and cider, cattle, potatoes and potato- 
oysters, and granite, ‘The imports from France 
consist of wine and brandy, skins, fruit, and 
poultry, for which coals, bricks and potatoes are 
sent. in exchange. ‘The island is supplied with 
tir and oak timber from Sweden and Norway, with 
hemp, linen fabrics, and tallow from Russia, with 
wheat and barley from Pru 
with cheese, geneva, and tiles from Holland, the 
exports to these countries chiefly consisting of 
coffee and sugar from Brazil, with which this 
island has extensive dealings. The imports from 
Spain, Portugal, and Sicily average yearly 70,000 
gall, of wine and 100,000 gall. of brandy. The 
Jersey merchants also trade with Honduras for 
mahogany, sent chiefly to England. ‘The manu- 
facturing industry of the island is almost contined 
to ship-building, shoe-making, and hosiery, Ship- 
building is carried onto a considerable extent in 
consequence of the timber imported into the island 
being exempted from all duty. Shve-making is 
pretty extensively carried on, and about 13,000 
pairs of boots and shoes, chiefly of French leather, 
are sent annually to British N. America. The 
hosiery business has greatly declined, owing to 
the use of machine-made stockings; and the 
persons now employed in it depend almost entirely 
on the demand of the island. ‘Ihe communication 
with England is kept up by means of steamers to 
and from Southampton four times a week, and by 
mail-packets twice a week to and from Weymouth. 
On the arrival of the steamers from Southampton, 
packets leave for St. Malo and Granville, retarn- 
ing on the alternatedays. Traders are constantly 
sailing to and from London, Bristol, and other 
English ports, : 

‘The vernacular language of the island is French, 
which is used in the churches and courts of law: 
the upper ranks speak it in its purity, but the 
Tower classes speak Jersey-Frengh, a patois com- 
pounded of old Norman-French with Gallicised 
English. English, however, is becoming daily 
more prevalent, and most of the country people 
understand and speak it. ‘The Jerseymen, espe- 
cially the lower orders, are characterised by blunt. 
independence, often amounting to brusquerie, ex- 
cessive love of gain, and unceasing industry, The 
minute division of property prevents them’ from 
acquiring an independence, while at the same time 
the actual ownership of land protected by Jegal 
privileges, gives them a freedom of sentiment 
which no tenant at will can enj Their parsi- 
mony, however, is not only prejudicial to them- 
selvés, as leading them to begrudge provender to 
their most valuable cows, but is alse injurious to 
others, whom they overreach in bargaining.” 
glis, Chaunel Islands.) ‘Their fare is simple and 
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chouz, a compound of lard, cabbage, and potatoes; 
conger-eel soup and pickled pork are rarities re- 
served for festive occasions. The chaumontelle 
pear is commonly eaten with tea; cider is the 
general substitute for beer. The higher classes 
seldom give entertainments or exchange civilitics, 
and are much divided by party spirit. The old 
parties of Magot.and Chariot have given way to 
the liberal Hose and the exclusive high church 
and state Laurel, Literature is forgotten amid 
island politics ; and even the press, so powerful an 
engine in England, has scarcely any influence in 
idersey, The English residents must be con~ 
sidered as a class quite distinct from the natives, 
with whom they have little intercoutse; they 
amount to abont 4,000, being chiefly half-pay 
officers with their families, attracted by the cheap- 
ness of living and the mildness of the climate. 

‘The revenues of Jersey have greatly increased 
of late years, for, at an average of the three years 
| ending with 1812, they only amounted to 4,600/. a 
year, whereas, in 1862, they exceeded 8.0002, 
arising from licenses to tavern-keepers, market- 
tolls, harbour-dues, and duties on wine and spirits. 
‘These revenues, after the current. expenses of the 
government and the interest on the public debt 
lave been paid, are applied to the public works 
and generai improvement of the island, The ex- 
pense of the militia and English troops (exceed- 
ing 20,0002 yearly) is defrayed by the British 
government, and the salaries of the governor and 
his officers are provided for from the great tithes 
of the 12 parishes. French and Spanish coins 
were formerly current in Jersey ; but, in 1832, the 
French government called in its old silver coins, 
since which time English sovercigns and silver 
have been commonly circulated. ‘The exchange 
varies from 8 to 9 per cent, in favour of England, 
so that an English shilling passes for 13d, and a 
sovereign for 14 1s, 8d. Jersey currency. 

vy and Guernsey have long enjoyed peculiar 
privileges granted by John and succeeding mon- 
archs. No process in either of the islands, com- 
menced before an island magistrate, can be carried 
out of it, and no person convicged of felony out of 
the said islands is to forfeit his inheritance in 
them, so as to deprive his heirs of their lawful pos- 
sessions, They are exempted from the jurisdic~ 
tion of the British courts, except that of the admi- 
ralty, and have an immunity from all taxes except 
those voted by the island legislature, 

Jersey isgoverned by a local legislature, and a 
distinct judicature under the ultimate control of 
the sovercign in council, The legislative assem- 
bly, called the states, consists, ex officiv, of 86 
members, viz, 12 jurats elected for life by the 
rate-payers of the island, the 12 rectors of the 12 
pars. into which Jersey is divided, and the 12 con- 
stables of pars, chosen triennially by the parish- 
ioners. To these 30 ‘official’ members of the 
legislature, 14 deputies were added in 1856, with 
a view of giving the constitution @ more popular 
character, The legislative assembly is convened 
by the bailiff, who always presides, either in per- 
son or by deputy; and its chief business is to raise 
money for the publicservice, and to pass laws for 
the government of the island; which, however, 
continue in force only three years, unless ratified 
by the sovereign in council, “The governor, as the 
king's representative, has a veto on all the pro- 
ceedings of the state, but never uses it, except in 
cases which concern ‘the special interest of the 
crown.’ The Jersey court of judicature, called the 
‘royal court,’ is composed of ‘the bailiff, who here 
represents the sovereign, and of the same 12 jurats 
who sit in the states. ‘Fhe officers are. the attor~ 
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count clerk, or grefier, and 6 pleaders appointed 
by the bailiff, and styled avocats du barreau. This 
court has cognisance of all pleas, suits, and ac- 
tions, whether real, personal, or criminal, arisii 
within the island, except -cases of treason and 
coining, which are referred to the sovereign in 
council, A code of laws, compiled in 1771 and 
sanctioned by the king, is the fundamental statute 
Jaw; but it is extremely defective, and is continu- 
ally changed by the enactment of new laws, The 
custom of gavelkind obtains, with respect. to the 
disposal of real property; the eldest son, however, 
by common usuge, takes half the estate, and the 
rest is equally divided, Personal property may 
be devised, but when left intestate is divided 
among the children, two-thirds going to sons, and 
one-third to daughters, Debts are recoverable by 
legal process in the royal court, Iusolyents may 
be compelled to give up (renoncer) their property, 
for the benetit of creditors, and either the vicomte 
may sequestrate it, to pay demands entered against, 
it, or the court may grant the debtor a respite of 
a year and a day for payment of his debts, Per- 
Sons not possessing lands or houses may be ar- 
rested for debt ; but property is attached before the 
person, and landed proprietors cannot be impri- 
soned till after a judgment. Debts contracted in 
England can be sued for in Jersey, if not of more 
than 6 years’ standing ; debts contracted in Jersey 
are recoverable within 10 years, 

‘The military government of the island is con- 
ducted by a lieutenant-governor, who has the cus- 
tody of the fortresses, and the command of both the 
regular troops and the militia, ‘The chief fortresses 
are ort Regent, Elizabeth Castle, and Mt. Or- 
geuil Castle, all on the S. coast. ‘lhe island is 
further defended by a chain of martelio towers, re- 
doubts, and batteries, which encircle if. The 
militia, in which ail male natives, from the age of 
17 to 65, are liable to serve, comprises 6 regiments 
and 2,500 men, exclusive of an artillery battalion 
of 600 men, ‘The regular troops in tinte of peace 
seldom exceed 800 men, but 7,Q00 men were quar- 
tered in the island during the French war. Since 
the reign of Jamesy., the church of England has 
been the established religion’ of Jersey, which is 
under the ecclesiastical girection of the bishop of 
Winchester. very par. has a charch, and the 
service is usually performed in French, except at 
St, Helier’s, where English is the language of the 
congregation, The Independents, Wesleyans, 
and Baptists have chapels in which service is con- 
ducted both in French and English, and there are 
two places of worship fur tom, Catholics, «Two 
free grammar-schools were established in Jersey in 
the 15th ceutury, but the endowments are small, 
In 1852, a superior school, called ‘ Victoria Col- 
lege,’ was opened at St, Helier’s, to commemorate 
the visit of the Quecn to the island in 1846, 

‘The remains of Roman fortilications and the dis- 
covery of coins belonging to the emperors, prove 
Jersey to have been a military station, and under 
the Franks it formed a part of the region called 
Neustria, The Normans invaded the Channel 
Islands in the 9th century; and when the duchy 
of Normandy was aunexed to the crown of Eng- 
land at the Conquest, they came under the British 
dominion, The French have repeatedly tried to 
gain possession of these islands, which, by their 
proximity to the coast of France, seem to be their 
natural. property; but they have uniformly failed. 
‘The last attempt was made in 178L by a detach- 
ment of 700 soldiers, under the Baron de Ralle- 
court, who surprised and captured the garrison, but 
were finally cumpelled to escape to their vessels 
after a desperate encounter with the native militia 
under Major Pierson, in the streets of St. Helier’s, 
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JERSEY (NEW), one of the U.S. of America, 
in the NE. part of the Union, between lat, 38° 54’ 
and 41° 20’ N., and long. 74° and 75° 20° W.; 
having N. and NE, New York; W. Pennsylvania ; 
SW. and S. Delaware Bay; and E. the Atlantic. 
Length, N. to S,, 170 m.; average breadth about 
40 m.: area, 8,320 sq. m.; pop. 672,035 in 1860, 
A great part of the E. shore is skirted by a chain 
of low islands, similar to those on the coasts of 
the more southerly maritime states, but with more 
numerous, larger, and deeper inlets between them, 
Great Egg Harbour, Little Egg Harbour, Barne- 
gat, Tomsbay, Shark Inlet, and the united bays 
of Neversink and Shrewsbury, afford shelter to 
vessels of considerable burden. The S. half of 
the state is low, level, sandy, and in many parts 
barren ; but N. of an imaginary line drawn between 
the mouth of the Shrewsbury river and Borden- 
town, about lat, 40° 10’, the surface is overspread 
with several hifl-ranges, abounding with rich 
scenery; and the coast is skirted by the Neversink 
hills, the only heights of any consequence in the 
Union near the ocean, A mountain region, rising 
abruptly from the hilly country, occupies the N. 
part of the state, which at its N. extremity com- 
prises a portion of the Alleghany chain, The 
Hudson forms the NE. boundary for about 35 m. 
‘The river next in importance is the Delaware, 
which divides this state from Pennsylvania. The 
other chief rivers are, the Raritan, which rises in 
the hilly country, within 5 m, of the Delaware, 
and falls into Amboy Bay, after a course of 70 m,, 
16 of which are navigable; and the Passaic and 
Hackinsach, which fall into the small bay of 
Newatk, 

The difference of the climate of the N. and 8, 
parts of the state is very striking, The plain 
couniry of the S, is warmer than might have been 
expected from its lat., the temperature approxi- 
mating to that of K. Virginia, and admitting of 
the culture of cotton; while the winter in the N. 
assimilates in severity to that of the N, states, In 
the upper part of the state, and along the banks 
of the rivers, there is some guod land; but the 
surface is in general either sandy or marshy, and 
it is chiefly by the unremitting industry of its in- 
habs., who till lately have been princi ally engaged 
in agriculture, that New Jersey has been rendered 
So productive as it is, Wheat, rye, barley, oate, 
maize, buckwheat, and potatoes ‘are cultivated ; 
and in the higher parts of the state large herds of 
black cattle and sheep are reared. arge quan- 
tities of butter and cheese of superior quality are 
made. The only wild quadrupeds now met with 
are the racoon and fox; the fisheries are produc 
tive, and employ many of the inhabitants. Tron 
in the mountains, and bog iron ore in the marshes, 
form the most important mineral products; but 
there is abundance of marble, limestone, peat, clay, 
sand of fine quality, copper, and zine, ‘The prin- 
cipal articles brought to market are cattle, fruit, 
iron, flax-seed, butter, cheese, cider, and hams, 
New York and Philadelphia are the chief outlets 
for the surplus produce, New Jersey being very 
advantageously situated between thosecities. Ths 
exports elsewhere are tritling, Manufactures are 
already extensive, and increasing; the principal 
are those of iron, 

Paterson is one of the principal manufacturing 
towns in the U. States, and is well supplied with, 
water-power by the Passaic, Its principal products 
are cotton, linen and woollen goods, paper and 
buttons, Manufactories' of glass, leather, shoes, 
carriages, and gunpowder are established in dif. 
ferent places, 

‘The internal communications are. generally good; 
the Morris Canal, 101 m, in length, by 30 to 32 ft, 
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wide, and 4 ft. deep, extends across the state, from 
Jersey city, on the Hudson, to Delaware river, 
"The Delaware and Raritan Canal, 42 m. long, from 
Bordentown to New Brunswick, is 7 ft. deep, and 
5 ft, wide at its surface, and therefore adapted to 
vessels of considerable burden. It is connected 
with the Chesapeake, Delaware, and Dismal Swamp 
canals, and effects a continuous water communi- 
cation between New York city and Albemarle 
Sound, Another canal, 4 m, long, connects Salem 
Creek with the Delaware riv Three railroads 
were completed as early as 1837; and the principal 
of these, from Camden to Amboy, a distance of 
Gi m, in the N. part of the state, was finished in 
1832. At present, the state is intersected, in all 
directions, by railways, 

New Jersey is divided into 14 counties: Trenton, 
on the Delaware, is the capital and seat of govern- 
ment, It owes this rank to its central position 
only, since it bas not above half the pop. or wealth 























of New Brunswick or Newark, Elizabeth, Bur-} 


lington, Somerville, and Paterson are the remain- 
ing chief towns. _ 

The constitution framed in 1776 has continued, 
with little variation, to the present day. ‘The 
govemor is chosen, by a plurality vote of the 
people, for three years, The general election is 
held on the first Tuesday in November. His term 
commences the third Tuesday of January, The 
secretary of state is appointed by the governor, 
with the advice and consent of the senate. His 
term of ollice is five years. he treasurer is elected 
by the legislature on joint ballot for one year, and 
until his successor is qualified; and the state li- 
brarian is appointed for three years, ‘Ihe super- 
intendent of schools is appointed by the trustees 
of the school fund for two years, ‘The adjutant 
and quartermaster genera) are appointed hy the 
governor, Senators, 24 in munher in 1864, are 
elected for three years, one-third every year, Re- 
presentatives, 60 in number in 1864, are elected 
each year. The pay of a member of either branch 
is 3 dollars a day for the first forty days, 1:50 
dollar a day afterwards. ‘The presiding oflicers are 
paid 4 dollars a day for the first forty days, and 
2 dollars a day afterwards. The legislature meets 
annually at Trenton, on the second Tuesday of 
January. The judicial authority is vested in a 
supreme court, 2 court of chancery held at Trenton, 
cireuit courts, and courts of oyer and terminer, held 
in most of the cos, four times a year; and inferior 
courts of common pleas, which, with courts of 
quarter sessions of the peace, are held in the dif- 
ferent cos. by judges chosen by the legislature, 
and receiving no salary. The college of New 
Jersey, established at Elizabeth Town, in 1746, 











has been removed to Princeton, where it occupies j 


aspacious edifice. It has a museum and philoso- 
phical apparatus, and 2 libraries, with 11,600 vols. 
A preat part of the pop. are Quakers. 

‘The earliest settlement of New Jersey was made 
by the Duteh, in 1612, Many Swedes and Danes 
afterwards settled in it, but the Dutch continued 
to possess it until finally expelled by the English, 
in 1664. In 1682, it came under the jurisdiction 
of Penn and his associates. It took an’active part 
in the revolutionary war, and suffered proportion- 
ally. New Jersey sends 5 mems, to congress. 

JERUSALEM (Heb, Kadushah, Gt, Kodéns 
by Herodotus, and “Sepoodauua by Strabo and later 

‘writers ; mad, Arab. #L-Koddes), a famous city of 
Palestine, interesting from its high antiquity, but 
far more from its intimate connection with the 
history. of the Jews, and the eventful life of the 
great Founder of Christianity ; 128 m. SSW. Da- 
mascus, 33 m. E. Jaffa, and 76 m. 8. by E. Acra; 
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timated at 12,000, of whom about two-thirds are: 
Mohammedans, ‘The city stands on a hill, between 
two small valleys, in one-of which, on the W., the 
brook Gihon runs with a SE. course, to join the 
brook Kedron, in the narrow valley of Jehosha- 
phat, E. of Jerusalem. The first view of the city 
from the W, is thus described by Robinson :—‘ As 
we approach Jerusalem, the road becomes more 
and more rugged, and all appearance of vegetation 
| ceases; the rocks are scantily covered with soil, 
j the verdare is bume up, and there is an entire als~ 
sence of animal life. A line of embattled wall 
above which rose a few cupolas and minarets, sud~ 
‘ denly presented itself to my view. I was disap- 
pointed in its general appearance; but this feeling 
originated not so much from the aspect of the town. 
as from the singularity of its position, surrounded 
by mountains, without any cultivate Jand to be 
seen, and not on any high road, (Pal, and Syt. 
i. p. 86.) ‘The opposite view, however, from thé 
Mount of Olives, is much more attractive, for it 
commands the whole of the city and nearly every 
partieular building, including the chureh’ of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the Armenian convent, the mosque 
of Omar, Stephen’s gate, the round-topped 
houses, and the barren vacancies within its circ, 
The modern city, built about 300 years ago, is en- 
tirely surrounded by walls, barely 24 m, in circ., 
flanked here and there with square towers, ‘The 
four principal gates are those of Damascus and 
Jaffa on the W., that of Zion on the &., and St. 
Stephen’s on the E, The interior is divided by 2 
valleys, intersecting each other at right angles 
into 4 hills, on which history, sacred and profane, 
has stamped the imperishable names of Zion, Acra, 
' Bezetha, and Moriah, Zion is now the Armenian 
| and Jewish quarter; Acra is better known as the 
Jower city and Christian quarter; while the mosque 
of Omar, with its sacred inelosure (called by the 
Turks ef Haram Schereef'), occupies the hill of 
Moriah, The streets are narrow, like those of all 
Syrian towns; the houses, except those belonging 
to the Turks, shabby, and the shops poorly sup- 
plied. The public uildings -are not numerous, 
and excepting those consecrated to religious wor- 
{ ship, there are none worthy of notice. ‘The baths 
also and bazaars are mostly inferior to aimilar es- 
tablishments in other parts of the E. 

The boundaries of the old city, said by Pliny 
to be ‘ longe clarissima urbium Orientis non Judea 
modo’ (Iiist. Nat. lib. v. § 15), are so imperfectly 
marked, that no fact can be deduced respecti 
them from the elaborate researches of D'An’ 4 
Clarke, Niebuhr, and others, save only that they 
varied at different perio: and that, when most 
extensive, at the wera of its destraction, its treble 
row of walls embraced a circuit of 83 stadia, in- 
cluding Mount Moriah, Mount Zion, Aera, and 
Bezetha, (Relandi Palestina, p. 835.) But the 
walls having been wholly destroyed, it is impos- 
sible to trace their exact situation. Josephus 
most distinctly says that the Romans left ouly 
the W. wall standing, with the towers Phaselas, 
Hippicus, and Mariamne, and that the remainder 
was Tased to the ground, Tow 8 dAdov éravra rhs 
méAews TepiPodoy ovTws efwpadivay of KaTacKamrovTEs, 
Os pydé mawor’ olxnBivar mony av Ere mapacyeiy ro1s 
spoceAdover. (Jud, Bel,, lib. vii. ¢. 1.) This assur- 
ance of an eye-witness, and the knowledge that 
two subsequent and very destructive sieges left 
scarcely any remains even of a more recent city, 
suffice to show how little credit is due to any of 
these antiquarian speculatiéns, however ingenious, 
It isimpossible to describe in detail the many spots 
within the, modern city which blind superstition 
or minute criticism has fixed on as the scenes of 
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archs, and the suffetings of Christ; but some | relics and rosaries, The building resembles Rom 
places are ascertained beyond a doubt, which all | Catholic churches in general, but it is greatly in- 
travelers visit with interest, and which command ferior, notwithstanding its valuable marbles, to 
universal respect. There can, for example, be no many of the sacred edifices in Rome, 
question, that the mount (Moriah) on which the Immediately in front of the entrance, which ia 
mosque of Omar now stands was once crowned guarded by Moslem soldiers, is a slightly elevated 
with the House of the Lord built by Solomon, at | marble slab, called the ‘stone of unction,’ on 
cost and with a magnificence of which we can | which, according to the wonks, our Lerd’s body 
form no adequate idea (1 Kings, caps. vi, and was laid, to be anointed by Joseph of Arimathea; 
vit). ‘This great glory of Judea, after standing | and near it are 17 steps, conducting to the sup- 
for above 400 Years, was first rifled, and soon after posed* Mount. Calvary, now a handsome dome- 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, | covered apartment several feet above the floor of 
A second temple, built on the site of the first, by | the church, floored and lined with the richest 
the Jews, after their return from the Babylonish | Italian marbles; in the crypt beneath is a cir. 
qantivity, was so much enlarged and improved by | cular silver plate with an aperture in the centre, 
Herod the Great, as to be little inferior to that of through which the arm is said to reach the iden- 
Solomon, Tacitus calls it} immense opulentia tem-| tical hole in which the cross was fixed. The 
plum s anil he truly adds, ‘ nulla intus Deiim effigie, | great object of interest, however, is the Holy 


Wee, 
racuam sedem, et inania arcana,’ (Hist., lib. ¥, §8, | Sepulchre itself, an oblong structure 15 ft, long 
9.) Notwithstanding the efforts of Titus for its | by 10 ft. in breadth, roofed in with a handsome 
pre 





vation, this structure, the palladium of the ceiling corresponding to the richness of the silver, 
ish nation, was totally destroyed during the | gold, and marble decorating its interior. It stands 
siege of Jerusalem, a.p.70. ‘The mosque of Omar, | directly under the great dome of the church, and 
which occupies this sacred site, stands on an ele- | is divided into two chambers, the first containing 
vated four-sided platean, about 1,500 ft. long, and | the stone on which the angel sat when he ad- 
1,100 ft. broad, supported on all sides by massive | dressed the affrighted women, ‘Why seek ye tho 
walls, built up from the lower ground. The lowest | I ng among the dead? he is not here, but is 
portion of these wally is Supposed to belong to the | risen,’ and the other being the sepulchre to which 
ancient temple, and to be referable to the time of | he pointed, saying, ¢ Behold the place where the 

Herod at least, if not of Nehemiah and Solomon, | lair him.’ The inner compartment, lined with 
‘The mosque ef Sakhara, the crection of which was | verd antique, is only large enough to allow four 
begun by the caliph Omar, in G37, is of an octa-| persons to stand by the side of a plain white 
goual shape, surmounted by a lead-covered dome, | marble sarcophagus of the ordinary dimensions, 
above which is a glittering crescent. It has four | over which hang 7 large and 44 smaller Jany Ds, 
Catrances, one of which, towards the N., is adorned always kept burning, Around the large cireular 
by a tine portico, supported by eight Corinthian | hall, which is surrounded by a gallery supported 
pillars of marble, Its forty-eight windows are of on pillars, and roofed by a vast dome, are orato~ 
stuined glass, and the walls are faced below with | ries for the Syrians, Copts, Maronites, and other 
blue and white marble, and above with glazed | sects who have not, like the Grecks, Armenians, 
tiles of various colours, forming a beautiful mosaic and Roman Catholics, chapels in the body of the 
of texts from the Koran, It is nitogether a fine | church. ‘The Greck chapel at the F. end of the 
specimen of light and elegant Oriental arc itce- | hall is parted off by a curtain, and iy incompara- 
ture; and the building contrasts singularly with bly the most elegant and highly decorated; the 
the severity of the surrounding scenery, The | Latin chapel closcly resembles those seen in 
interior is not. allowed to be entered except by the Italy, and has a gallery with a fine organ: that 
followers of the prophet; and but few Chri belonging to the Armenians is in the gallery, 
haye been admitted within its walls, The arrange- | Various parts of the church are pointed out by. 
nents are 60 managed as to keep up the external monks and pilgrims as the scenes of certain events 
ectagonal shape. The inside of the wall is white connected with the last sufferings of Christ ; and 
and without ornament, and the floor is of grey | to such an extent is superstition carried, that a 
marble, A little within the W. door is a flat | stone is exhibited and gravely declared to be that 
polished slab of green marble, forming part of the | on which our Saviour wus placed when put in the 
thor, and regarded with peculiar respect, by the | stocks, The faith, indeed, of intelligent men is 
Mohammedans ; a little beyond is a series of | most severely tested during a visit to this church, + 
twenty-four blye marble pillars supporting the | ‘There cannot be a doubt that it stands on the hill 
roof, and insidS these are four large square | of Calvary, and it probably includes the site of the 
columns, forming the support of the dome, which crucifixion; but there seems to be little ground 
rises about 14K) ft. above the floor, The central | for the assumption, that the tomb and site of the 
part is railed round, a single door admitting the | cross were so near to each other as to be enclosed 

devotee to the sacred stone, called the Hadjr ef by the same building. In an antechamber near 
Sukhara on which is shown the print of Maho- | the entry are several relics, the most authentic 
mets foot when he was translated to heaven. | probabiy of which are the sword and spurs of 
The whale interior is extremely beautiful, and | Godf ey of Bouillon, 

the effect is much heightened by the blending of |” The tombs of Godfrey and his brother Baldwin, 
colours in the pillars that run round the mosque. | were destroyed during a fire which took place in 

Within the same enclosure, near its S, wall, is! 1808, and have not been restored, owing to the 
another mosque, of square shape, called El-Aksa. | ill-will felt by the Greeic Christians towards the 
‘The cupola is spherical, and ornamented with ara- | Romish church, to which these monarchs be- 
hesque paintings and gildings of great beauty. longed. | Westward of the church just deseribed 
etween the mosques isa handsome marble foun- | in the Harét-el-Nassar, or Christians’ Street, is 
tain for ablutions, On the opposite side of the | the Franciscan convent of St, Salvador, called by 
city, in the Latin quarter, called Harat el Nas. Way of distinetion 12 Convento della Terra Santa, 
sara, is the church of the Holy Sepulchre, a build. | = large stone building, having several courts and 

ing in the Byzantine style, erected by Helena, | gardens enclosed within a strong wall. The funds 
mother of Constantine the Great, in the centre | are supplied by contributions sent from Kome and 
of a court or enclosure, filled at piigrim-time with | other Catholic countries, and the inmates eom- 
pedlers of every description, especially venders of Prise from 60 to 80 monks, chiefly Italian and 
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Spanish, by whom European strangers visiting 
the Holy City are hospitably entertained. The 
church attached to the convent is gaudily fur- 
nished with candlesticks and images, and has a 
good organ, E, of the above stands the Greek 
monastery, a well supported establishment with 
a small subterranean church. ‘The city castle, 


close to the gate of Jaffa, is supposed to have | 


been built on the ruins of the Turris Psephina of 
old Jerusalem; it comprises a few towers con- 
nected -by curtains, and has a few old® guns 
mounted on broken carriages. Close by it, on the 
ascent to the hill of Zion, is the Armenian con- 
vent, in the best-looking district of the city, com- 
prising within its precincts rooms sufficient to ac- 
commodate a thousand pilgrims, and a large 
garden: the conventual church is spacious, and 
most elaborately ornamented ; the fioor is paved 
in the most delicate mosaic. E, of the convent is 
a small Armenian chapel, marking the site of the 
house of Annas, the high-priest ; and just outside 
the gate of Zion is another chapel, Supposed to 
occupy the site of the house of Caiaphas: these 
positions seem to be far from improbable. (Com- 
pare Joscph. Antiq,, lib, xviii. ¢. 38, with St. John 
xviii, 24.) 

Not a vestige remains of the ancient buildings 
on Mount Zion, where David built a palace, his 
.own residence, and that of his successors, whence 
it was emphatically called the ‘ City of David.’ 
Tts limits are, however, well defined by the aque- 
duct which conveyed water from Jerusalem to 
Bethlehem, he hill-side is now used as a 
Christian buriai-ground. N. of the city, in the 
district called Acra, are the ruins of Herod's 
palace, and about 300 yards to the SE., near the 
reputed pool of Bethesda, is the residence of the 
medtzellim, or Turkish governor, supposed, though 
with little show of reason, to occupy the site of 
the prwtorium of Pontius Pilate. It is a large 
straggling building, having a flat roof, which 
commands 4 complete view of the mosque of 
Omar: it stands in the principal street of the 
modern city, called by the Turks Hardt-el-Allam, 
and by the Christians Via Wolorosa, the monks 














having fixed on it as the line of route along | 


which our Saviour was Jed from the hall of judg- 
ment to Calvary. The Jewish quarter (Hardt- 
el- Fahoud) occupies the hollow between the hills 
of Zion and Moriah: it contains seven mean and 
small synagogues; and the numerous private 
dwellings, how. comfortable soever inside, have 
uniformly mean and ill-built exteriors, owing, it 
is said, to the fear of exciting among the Moham- 
medans any suspicion of the wealth of the des- 
pised nation, The poorer Jews are supported by 
charitable contributions obtained from their fel- 
Jow-countrymen in Europe, especially in Germany 
and Spain, The Turks reside on the E. side of 
the city all round the great enclosure of Mount 
Moriah, 

The suburbs of Jerusalem abound with in- 
teresting remains of less questionable antiquity 
and authenticity than most of those within the 
modern walls, Close to the gate of Jaffa is the 
pool of Gihon, neat which, in a village of the 
same name, ‘ Zadvk the priest, and Nathan the 
prophet, anointed Solomon king over Israel’ 
(i Kings i. 34), and, at a later period, Hezekiah 
‘stopped the upper watercourse of Gihon, and 
brought it straight down to the W. side of the 
city of David’ (2 Chron. xxxii. 30.) 8. of 
Mount Zion is the valley of Hinnom, in which 
are numerous tombs hollowed out of the rock, 
and a building, once used by the Armenians as a 
charnel-house, 

The E. boundary of Jerusalem is formed by the 
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valley of Jehoshaphat, which divides it from the 
Mount of Olives. Proceeding up this valley, the 
traveller soon arrives at 7 
‘ Siloa’s brook, that flow’d 
Fast by the oracle of God.’ 

The source of these celebrated waters, which now, 
at least, are brackish and sulphureous, lies close 
under the walls of Harat-el-Scheréef on Mount 
Moriah ; but the pool is rather more than 4 m. 
below it. The stream issues by ah underground 
passage from @ rock, and falls into a small basin 
of no great depth. It was once covered with a 
chapel, erected to commemorate the miraculous 
cure of the man born blind. The descent to the 
lower pool, which is remarkable for its daily ebb- 
ing and flowing, is by a flight of 30 steps, whence 
it has acquired the name of the ‘ fountain of stairs,’ 
On the E. side of the brook Kedron, now a mere. 
rivulet, running in a valley so closely pent up as 
to deserve the name of a mountain-gorge, espe- 
cially at its N. extremity, are four sepulchres 
constructed, unlike most in Judea, above ground, 
and designated the tombs of the patriarchs: one 
of them is alleged to be the burial-place of Zac- 
charias, the son of Barachias, (Matt, xxiii..29, 
35.) S, of these tombs, and under the shadow of 
the temple of Solomon, is the favourite buria’- 
ground of the Jews, among all of whom the 
dearest wish is, that they may lay their bongs 
near those of their long-buried ancestors, and be 
ready for the summons of Jehovah, whtn He 
shall ‘come up to the valley of Jehoshaphat; for 
there will I sit to judge the heathen round 
about” (Joel iii. 13) 

Further NE, are the gardens of Gethsemane, 
enclosed by a wall, and still in a sort of ruined 
cultivation, and the Mount of Olives, a hillock 
covered with stunted herbage, and with patches 
| here and there of the trees with which it was once 
jabundautly clothed, Here every spot has its 
‘grotto and legend, and on the hill the precise 
| place is pointed out whence the Saviour ascended 
into heaven, The Empress Helena built on ita 
monastery, which the Turks have converted into 
a mosque ; somewhat to the N. is the Church of 
the Ascension, now in the hands of the Greck 
Christians. N, ef the bridge, over the brook 
Kedron, and about 250 yds. from St.*Stephen’s 
Gate, is the reputed tomb of the Virgin Mary, 
comprising, besides several cenotaphsy a subters 
{ranean chapel, in which lamps are kept con- 

stantly burning, and services daily celebrated 
according to the rites of the Greek church, Pass- 
ing thence up the bank of the Kedron, and cross- 
ing the hill Bezetha, the stranger is conducted 
to the excavations called ‘the Tombs of the 
Kings.’ The road down t@ them is cut in the 
rock, and a stone doorway leads to a kind of ante- 
chamber, now at least open at the top, and 
measuring 50 ft. in length by 40 ft. in breadth, 
It is omamented by a beautifully carved cornice, 
and in the SW. corner a door, formed of a single 
stone slab, admirably adapted to its framework, 
and easily working on its hinges, leads into a 
series of chambers, round which are niches in the 
rock for the reception of the dead. It is very 
probable that these are the ‘ royal caves’ described 
by Josephus, as situated close to the N. boundary 
of the ancient city (see Bell. Jud,, lib. v. c. 4); 
but whether they contained the bones of the sons 
of David (2 Chron, xxxii. 33), or those of Helena, 
queen of Adiabene (as Drs. Clarke and Pococke 
have supposed), is a matter as to which no certain 
conclusions can be drawn. 

Jerusalem, considered as a modern town, is of 
very slight importance. Superstition and fanati- 
cism constitute the principal bond by which the 
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with contempt 
creeds 
resort thither in such numbers as to increase the 
pop. at certain times nearly a half 3 and heavy 
taxes are levied on all for the benefit of the pacha. 
The convents are supported by wealth sent from 
foreign countries, and a great influx of property 
takes place from the thousands of annual visitors, 
tich and poor, so that Jerusalem draws largely on 
Jaffa, Damascus, Nablous, and other places. But 
it has no industry whatever—nothing to give it 
commercial importance,—uniess, indeed, a trade. 
now almost wholly engrossed by the monks of the 
Terra Santa convent, in shells, beads, and relics, 
whole cargoes of which are ‘hipped from Jaffa for 
Haly, Spain, and Portugal. The shells are of 
mother-of-pearl sculptured, and the beads are 
manufactured cither from date-stones or a hard 
kind of woud called Mecca Sruit, Rosaries‘ and 
amulets are also made of the black fetid limestone, 
and are highly valued in the East as charms 
against the plague. The retail trade of Jerusflem 
is quite insignificant, The bazaar, or street of 
shops, is arched over, dark, and gloomy, the shops 
are paltry, and the merchandise exposed for sale 
of an inferior description, ‘This, however, is the 
only part of Jerusalem where any signs’ of life 
are shown. In the other quarters of the town the 
visitor may walk about a whole day without 
inceting with a human creature. Well, then, may j 
the Jews, who still indulge the hope of restoring 
their metropolis.to its pristine greatness, lament, 
with the prophet Jeremiah, ‘From the daughter 
of Zion all her beauty is departed. Jerusalem 
hath grievously sinned therefore, she is removed, 
he adversary hath spread out his hand, and the 
heathen hath enterect into her sanctuary, All} 
her people sigh and seek bread: see, O Lord, and 
consider, for [am become vile,’ (Lam. i, 6-11.) 
Nothing can be well conceived so vile, so de- 
grading, as the taummeries enacted in the Holy 
City, especially during the Faster festival, The 
monks, who are servants of Mammon rather than 
of Christ, act on thé¥e occasions as showmen and 
masters of the ceremonies; and gven the pilgrims, 
who crowd to the Sepulchre in such numbers as to 
make order impossible, too frequently exhibit the { 





greatest levity and unconcern. ‘ Whata scene was 8 


before me,’ exclaims a traveller § the whole church 
was absolutely crammed with pilgrims, men and 
women hallooing, shouting, singing, and violently 
struggling to be near the Sepulchre, One man in 
the contention had his right ear literally torn off? 
A nureber of vears ago, duting the representation of 
the blasphemous partomime, entitled ‘the Holy 
Fire’ (intended to represent the descent of the Holy 
Spirit), the pressure was so intense, 6,000 persons 
being assembled on the ground-floor, that great 
numbers fainted, a general confusion ensued, and 
upwards of 300 were either suffocated or crushed 
to death. In fact, the whole scene is revolting to 
every rational and really devout Christian. Such, 
however, is the strength of superstition, that a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem is stil regarded, in many 
Parts, as an act of the highest merit, and as bring 
ing with it the assurance of eternal felicity. 

‘The local government of Jerusalem is conducted 
by the muézellim, or military governor; the mula 
Ahadi, or chief of the police; the mufti, or chief 
judge; the capo-verde, or superintendent of the 
mosque of Omar; and the swhaski, or town-major; 
all of whom, except the mufti, hold their appoint 
ment under the pacha of Damascus. 

Jerusalem has been usually supposed to be 





identical with the Salem of which Melchizedek 
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was king in the time of Abraham, anno 4913 
according to Abp. Usher. When the Is- 
raelites entered the Holy Land 500 years after- 
wards,it was in_ the possession of the Jebusites, 
descendants of Canaan. Joshua, soon after his 
entrance into Canaan, ‘fought against Jerusalem, 
and took it, and smote it with the edge of the 
sword, and set the city on fire. (Judges i. 8) 
But the citadel on Mount Zion was held by the 
Jebusites till they were dislodged by David, who 
mad@ Jerusalem the metropolis of his kingdom, 
and his dwelling in ‘ the strong-hold of Zion.’ 
(2 Sam. v. 7.) He enlarged the city and built a 
beautiful palace: it was further embellished by 
his son Solomon, who in the years 1012-1004 B. ¢. 
erected the temple already referred to, Palestine 
was afterwards successively invaded by the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, and Babylonians, the last’ of 
whom, under Nebuchadnezzar (B.c. 588), took 
and destroyed the city, burnt the temple, and car- 
ried the people captive to Babylon, After a 
bondage of nearly 70 years the Jews were restored 
to their city, by Cyrus the Persian, and about 
anno 515 B.c. they rebuilt the temple, under the 
superintendence of Zerubbaal and Nehemiah. 
Alexander the Great is said, by Josephus, to have 
visited Jerusalem in peace, and to have Tespected 
the religion of the Jews; but the best critics te~ 
ject this statement as inconsistent with the ascer- 
tained events in the life of Alexander, and un- 
thy of credit, (Ancient Universal History, 
6, 8v0.; Milford’s Greece, vii, 533.) Pto- 
lemy Soter, one of Alexander's generals, seized 
upon Syria and Palestine, sacked the Holy City, 
and carried off a large portion of its inhabitants 
to Alexandria, Later monarchs of the Macedo- 
nian empire, who attempted to introduce the pagan 
Worship, were successfully opposed by the Macea- 
bees, and the liberty of Judwa was at length 
restored, anno 165 8.c, The alL-absorbing power 
of Rome finally put a period to Jewish inde en- 
dence, the whole of Syria being reduced by Pom- 
Pey, and made a proconsular province, This great 
general, who took Jerusalem after a stout resist- 
ance, entered the temple, and explored its inmost 
recesses; and it is mentioned to his honour, that 
he touched none of the precious relics, or of the 
Vast wealth accumulated in the sanctuary, ‘Victor 
ex illo fano nikil attigit! (Cicero pro L, Flacco, 
28.) 








Jerusalem, however, was merely tributary, and 
had not lost its nominal sovereignty (in other and 
prophetic words, the sceptre had not departed from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet until 
Shiloh had come, Gen. xlix. 10.) till after the 
birth of Christ, when it became the residence of a 
procurator. The repeated rebellions of the Jews 
at length roused the vengeance of the Romans; 
and, A.D. 70, the city was taken by Titus, after 
one of the most memorable and destructive sieges 
of which history has preserved any account. The 
Jews, though rent by intestine factions, defended 
themselves with invincible obstinacy; they con- 
temptuously rejected every proposal for a surren- 
der, and braved alike the attacks of the Romans, 
and the still more dreadful attacks of famine. 
But their resistance was unavailing, except for 
their own destruction; and the city, being taken, 
was completely destroyed, along with the temple 
~—three towers only being left as memorials of its 
existence and destruction, According to Josephus, 
no fewer than 1,100,000 persons feli in the siege, 
exclusive of above 100,000 taken prisoners. But 
notwithstanding what has been alleged in defence 
of this statement by Brotier (Note ad lib. v. § 13, 
Hist, Taciti) and others, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that it is grossly exaggerated. The 
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statement of Tacitus would seem to be infinitely 
more probable, though even it is, perhaps, beyond 
the mark, ‘ Pervicacissimus quisque illuc perfu- 
gerat; eoque seditiosiiis agebant. Tres duces, to- 
tidem exercitus: .,.. prtia, dolus, incendia inter 
ipsos, et magna vis framenti ambusta. .... Multi 

tudinem obsessurum, omnis atatis, virile ac muliebre 
secus, SEXCENTA MILLIA fuisse accepimus, Arma 
cunetis qui ferre possent; et plurcs quim pro 
nameye audcbant. Obstinatio viris feminisque 
par; ac si transferre sedes cogerentur, majo? vite 
metus quam mortis,” (Hist., lib. v. e. 12 and 13.) 
It should be acknowledged, however, that the! 
errors of Josephus, like those of Herodotus, Die- 
dorus, Arrian, and others, in mere numbers, may, 
perhaps, be attribated Jess to the author's inac- 
curacy than to the old-fashioned writing in MSS., 
in which the numeration is effected by single 
letters, and mistakes, though easily occurring, are 
detected with extreme difficulty. In general points 
of history and topography, Josephus's works 
should be considered the vademecum of the tra- 
veller in Palestine, 

‘Adrian rasod the city to the ground, ploughed 
up a great part of the surface, and built on its site 
the Romau town of JElia Capitolina, The condi- 
tion of Jerusalem at this period is well described | 
by Milman:— 

“Her tale of splendour now is told and done; 

‘Her wine-cup of. festivity is spilt, 

And all is o'er, her grandeur and her guilt. 

Her gold is dim, and mute her music’s voice ; 

"Che Heathen o'er her perish'd porap rejoice : 

Ler streets are rased, her maidens sold for slaves, 

Her gates thrown down, her elders in their graves: 

Her feasts are holden ’mid the Gentiles’ scorn, 

By stealth her priesthood’s holy garments worn : 
‘Oh! long foretold, though Jong accomplish’d fate 
Her house is left unto her desolate.” 

: Fall of Jerusalem. 











When Christianity, in the reigu of Constantine, | 
became the established religion of the Roman em- 
pire, Jerusalem, in name at least, was restored by 
the zealous Helena. The idol temples were de- 
stroyed, and several churches and other buildings 
were erected on sites supposed to be connected 
with the events of Christ’s history; in short, no: 
efforts and expense were spared in the attempt to} 
raise the Holy City to its rank as the metropolis 
of Christendom, “I'he period of prosperity thus 
commenced terminated in 636, by the conquest of | 
Omar, who made the city tributary, heavily taxed ! 
the pilgrims, and desecrated the site of the} 
temple, by erecting on it a mosque in honour of 
Muhomet. 

‘After being more than 400 years subject to th 
Arabian caliphs, Jerusalem fel! into the hands of | 
the Turks, who proved still more oppressive mas- 
ters than any of their predecessors, The resent- | 
quent and sympathy of the princes and people of | 
Christendom were now awakened by Peter the! 
hermit, and the Crusades were undertaken to | 
rescue the natives and pilgrims of Palestine, and | 
above all the holy sepulchre, from the dominion 
of infidels, The Christian army reached Jeru- 
salem in the summer of 1099, ‘Godfrey of 
Houillon ereeted his standard on Mount Calvary ; | 
the time of the siege was fulfilled in forty days of 
calamity and anguish, during which the soldiers } 
suffered intensely from hunger and thirst. At, 
length, on a Friday, the day and hour of the | 
Passion, Godfrey stood victorious on the walls of | 
Jerusalem; his example was followed on ev: 
side by the emulation of valour; and, about 460 ! 
years after the conquest of Omar, the Holy City ! 
Wwas rescued from the Mohammedan yoke. A; 
Lloody sacrifice was offered to the God of the | 
Christians; resistance might provoke, but neither | 
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age nor sex could modify their implacable rage: 
they indulged themselves three days in a promis- 
cuous massacre, and the infection of the dead - 
bodies produced an epidemic disease.’ (Gibbon, xi. 
84.) Saladin, 88 years afterwards, appeared in 
arms before Jerusalem: some feeble and hasty 
efforts were made for its defence, but within 14 
days the banners of the Prophet were erected on 
its walls, Saphadin, the brother of Saladin, de~ 
stroyed, in 1218, all that remained of the fortifi- 
cations of this devoted city, and reduced the 
population to a servile subjection to the Mobam- 
medans. A series of changes subsequently ‘oc- 
curred ; but Jerusalem came finally into the hands 
of Selim in 1519, since which the Turkish flag has 
always floated over its sacred places. For more 
than three centuries its fortunes have been station- 
ary: crowds of pilgrims fill its streets at one 
season of the year, creating a temporary activity, 
and increasing the revenues of the Turkish offi- 
cers; but at all other times its condition recalls 
forcibly the complaint of Jeremiah :—‘'he city 
sits solitary that was full of people: she is become 
as a widow: she that was greet among the pro- 
vinees is become tributary. Her gates are deso- 
late. . . . All her beauty is departed, . . . Filthi- 
ness is in her skirts,’ 

JEST (an. sium), a town of Central Italy, 
prov. Ancona, on the Fiumesino (an, 2sis), 16 m, 
WSW. Ancona, on the railway from Ancona to 
Rome, Pop, 18,786 in 1864, The town is walled, 
and has a handsome main street, three large 
squares, a cathedral, and six other churches, many 
convents, and a theatre. It is a bishop's see. It 
has manufactures of silk and worsted stockings, 
sium anciently bore the rank of a Roman colony, 
Numerous antiquities exist on the banks of the 














river in its neighbourhood. 
JESSELMERE, or JAYSULMEER, a territory 
of NW, Hindostan, prov. Rajpootana, and formerly 


one of the five principal Rajpoot principalities, be- 
tween the 25th and 28th parallels of N, lat,, and 
the 69th and 72nd of E. Jong. Area 10,000 sq. m. 
Pop. estimated at 300,000," Surface uneven, and 
intersected with rocky hills: it is not watered by 
any considerable stream, has hittle arable land, and 
is hardly more productive than the sandy desert 
that encompasses it. Cultivation is, consequently, 
very limited; and the parts which are cultivated 
yield only the coarser grains, which form the fébd 
of the inhab, Irrigation is effected with great 
labour chiefly by means of very deep wells and 
tanks; but large and spacious tanks occur every 2 
or 38 m., and rain water is carefully preserved, the 
periodical rains being scanty and uncertain, “The 
heat of summer is oppressive, but the cold of 
winter is sufficiently great for the tanks to be 
covered with ice every mornjng during a part of 
Jan, Mineral products few; the chief are primary 
limestone and lithographic stone: no metals ap- 
pear to he found. Wood is scarce, The better 
kind of houses are of stone ; the others mere conical, 
grass huts. The open nature of the country frees 
it from the most formidable wild animals, Foxes, 
wolyes, hyenas, and jackals are met with, as are 
several kinds of antilopes, game of various kinds, 
and wild ducks; but the uncertainty of water 
hinders both the animal and‘ vegetable kingdom 
from thriving. Jesselmere is better suited for 
grazing than agriculture; but neither herds nor 
ilocks are numerous, The horned cattle are of 
medium size, and indifferent quality: the sheep, 
though small, have excellent wool, The mass of 
the Sop. consists of Bhattee Rajpoots, The com- 
merce of Jesselmere is insignificant; what little 
wealth it dees possess arises from its being on the 
chief road between Central India and the Indus, 
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it has no exports of its own 
facture is that of woollen clo 
ture, but in no demand elsewhere. 
cotton cloths are imported from Malt 
and Delhi, iron and brass 
gore, From 20 to 25 thousand maunds 
pass annually through 
retarn articles of tran: 
assafcetida, rice, and tobacco, 
tains 2 téwns and 84 villages, bi 
cap., everywhere betrays the s 


3 and its only manu- 
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being sulphur, 
Jesselmere_con- 
ut, except in its 


strongest marks of 


Hindostan, prov. 
e rajahship, 120 m, 
N,, long, 70° 54’ E. 
an oval shape, about 
led by a rampart of 
SW. angle is a fort built on 
80 or 100 ft. higher than the 
S @ commandmg appearance 
reality a place of considerable 
lar shape, its two 
‘dg in length each, 
ly entrance is on the 
th several narrow and strong 
the works are of firm sub- 
and comprise a vast namber of 
ud the brow of the hill on all b 
@ very remarkal)) 


JESSELMERE, a town of NW. 
Rajpootana, cap. of the abov 
WNW. Joudpoor; lat. 26° 56 
Pop. estim, at 20,000, It is of 
2m, in circuit, and surround, 


a scarped rock abont 
city; and it present 
externally, and is in 


est_sides, About, 300 yar: 
gf theW. and N. The onl: 
N. side, leading throu; 


stantial masonry, 


le appearance ; 
ight. ‘Lhe fortress 
is 40 fathoms deep, 
and, for an eastern 
Its houses are lofty, 
, and built -entirely of 
me, sometimes ele 
pttlent merchants reside at 
on the great commercial route from 
'e port of Knrachee, 
» @ distr, of British India, presid, and 
chiefly between the 29nd and 24th 
3; and the 89th and 
having N, the main stream of th 
rating it from the distr, R; 
Backergunge; W. Nuddea 


sides, and give it 
some are as much as 40 ft, in hei 
is supplied with water from yell 
The town is regularly laid out, 

city, its streets are wide, 
Spacious, terrace-roofed, 
a hard, yellow limesto 


90th of E. long. ; 
ie Ganges, sepa- 
‘ajeshaye; E, Dacca and 
and the 24 pergunnahs, 
‘al. Length, N. to S., about 
h 32 m, Area 3,512 
country, inter- 
lacing branches of the 
part comprises a portion of the 
Sunderbunds ; and, on the shore, 
sive marshes, in which salt is 
government account, The soil is 
good deal of rice is grown, In- 
mulberry, betel nut, and lon, 
but a great proportion of 
avered with jungle. Chief 
Toorley, the residence of the 
a, and Mahnudpoor. 

a city of NW, Hin- 
former cap. of a sub- 
in a barren valley, 

5" N., long. 75° 
Jeypoor is one of 

d_ most: regularly built cities of 
surrounded by a battlemented 
lauked with towers, and de- 
d by a citadel and a line of 
t heights, a few hundred feet 
Jeypore is laid ‘out, 
modern Enropean and American cities, 
square blocks of houses, A m: 
and about 40 yards broad, t 
attd is crossed at right angl 
equal width, though much sh 
of intersection are spacious 
there are two.good squares, 


dogs. of Ny late 





160 m.; average bread’ 
pop. 381,744 in 1861, 
sected by numerous inter] 


are many exten: 
largely made on 


are also raised ; 
is uncultivated, 
towns, Jessore or M 
Zillah authorities, C 
JEYPOOR, or JY. 
dostan, ‘prov, Rajpootana, 
sidiary state of the same na 
150 m. SW, Delhi; lat. 26° 5; 
E. Pop. estimated at 60,000, 
the handsomest an: 


wall of grey stone, 
fended or commande 
forts on the adjaceni 


ain street, 2 m, long, 
Taverses it W. to E., 
les_by four others of 
jorter, At the points 
market-places, and 
which, like the prin- 
y are crowded with shops, The Great 
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thoroughfares are, however, disfigured by hovels, 
platforms, and stalls, erected along the centre of 
them, which detract greatly from their appearance, 
The houses are generally two stories igh, but 
some are 3 or 4 stories, with ornamented windows 
and baleonies, and are often adorned with frescoes 
and sculptures. The chief public edifice of Jeypoor 
is a magnificent palace, constructed, it is said, by 
an Italian architect. in the 15th century, for the 
rajah Jey Singh, under whose reign this city was 
one the Principal seats of Hindoo learning. 
This palace, with its fine gardens, occupies about 
one-sixth part of the city, Jeypoor has numerous 
temples, in the purest Hindoo style, and some are 
of larger dimensions than are to be found in-any 
other city of Upper Hindostan, 

JHYLUM, JELUM, or BEHUT (an. Hydas- 
Pes), a river of the Punjab, Hindostan, which 
rises in the SE, extremity of Cashmere, and, 
after a course of about 450 m., at first NW. or W., 
and afterwards SW., joins the Chenaly (Acesines), 
about lat, 31° 10’ N, During most part of its 
course it is not fordable : and at Jelalpoor, in lat. 
32° 40’, it has been found, éven when not at its 
highest point, 1,800 yards broad, and J4 ft. deep, 
Tt 1s correctly described by Arrian as ‘muddy and 
rapid,’ having a current of 8 or 4 m, an hour. Ita 
banks are interesting as the scenes of several of 
the exploits of Alexander, but it is impossible to 
indicate their localities, Not far from the Jhylum 
is the famous tope of Manykiala, (See Puxsap 
and Inpus,) 

JOHAN SBERG, a village famous for its 
vineyards, with a castle, in the duchy of Nassau, 
near the E, bank of the Rhine, on the N. confines 
of the distr, called the Rheingau, 16 m, W. by N, 
Mentz, on the railway from Coblenz to Frankfort. 
on-the-Main, Pop, 874 in 1861, The pillage, 
situated on the slope of a hill, or berg—berg of St. 
Johu—formerly belonged to an abbey, the monks 
of which planted the vineyard towards the end of 
the 11th century. The hill comprises, exchrding 
the portion which produces only ordinary wine, 
about 63 arpents; and its produee in average 
Fears is estimated at about 25 tuns of 1,300 bot- 
tles each, The soil is composed of the debris of 
various coloured stratified marl. The grapes are 
gathered as late as possible, or when they are 
dead Tipe. Its choicest produce, called ‘Schioss- 
Johannisberger, is admitted to be the ver finest 
of all the Rhenish wines, bein; distinguished by 
its high flavour and perfume, ty an almost total 
want of acidity, and by its being improved the 
longer it is kept. The ‘finest growth in the best 
years fetch enormous Prices, sometimes as much 
as df. the bottle, The vintages of 1779, 1788, 
1801, 1811, and 1822, enjoy a high Teputation, 
After the secularisation of the abbey of Fulda, 
this celebrated vineyard became successively the 
Property of the late king of the Netherlands, 
Marshal Kellerman, and Prince Metternich, father 
of the present owner, to whom it Was presented by 
the late emperor of Austria. The prince has re~ 
paired the castle, which he occasionally occupies, 

JOHN'S (ST), a city and sea-port of New 
Brunswick, on its §, coast, and the largest and 
most important town, though not the cap, of that 
colony. It is built ‘on rocky and very irregular 
ground-on a small peninsula, on the N.'side of the 
St. Jobn river, near its mouth, in the Bay of 
Fundy, 180 m. WSW. Halifax, and 190 rn, ENE, 
Augusta, in the state of Maine; lat, 45° 20° N., 
Jong. 66° 3’ W, Pop. 20,715 in 1861, Its har- 
bour is commodions and spacious; and though a 

across its entrance dries at low water, the rise 

of the tides is such (from 25 to 30 ft.) that large 

vessels enter the port at high water, The en- 
F 








66 
trance to the harbour is between a bold headland 
pounding the river to the E., and Partridge Island, 
about 2 m. 8. of the town, which has a lighthouse 
anda fort, Another fortress guards the harbour, 
at Carleton, opposite St. John’s, and on a com- 
manding height immediately above the town 
itself is Fort Howe, now in ruins, At ebb tide a 
mud flat extends for some distance in front of St. 
John’s; but at high water it is covered, and the 
aspect of the place is most imposing. A project- 
ing rock separates the town into the upper and 
lower coves. The former, containing the wharfs 
and warehouses, is the principal division ;-but the 
Jower has been much improved by the erection of 
a line of barracks, Several of the streets are in- 
conveniently steep, and in winter even dan- 
gerous, though much labour has been employed 
to level and adapt them for carriages, ‘The houses, 
principally of brick, are regularly arranged, and 
on the whole handsome; but ornament has not. 
heen much studied. ‘The chief public buildings 
are, a handsome stone court-house, recently 
erected on high ground above the middle of the 
town, the marine hospital, poor-house, gaol, two 
episcopal churches, a Scotch church, and Roman 
Cath., Methodist and Baptist cbapels. ‘The gram- 
mar school has an endowment of 135, a year, 
and there are other schools, and several religious 
and charitable associations. St. Jobn’s has a 
chamber of commerce, a savings’ bank and a 
marine insurance company, two public libraries, 
and a good news-room, 

On the opposite bank of the river is the little 
town of Carletown, under the municipal govern- 
ment of St. John’s, comprising many new build- 
ings, a church, with some saw-mills, and building 
docks, St. John’s is a corporate city, which, in- 
cluding Carleton, is divided into six wards, and 
governed by a mayor, recorder, six aldermen, and 
six assistants. The mayor, recorder, and other 
chief officers, are appointed by the governor; the 
aldermen being elected annually by the freemen, 

St, Jolin’s is a free port, and the great com- 
mercial emporium of New Brunswick. In 1862 
there entered 1,644 vessels, of a total burthen 
7.708 tons, and there cleared 1,439 vessels, 
652 tons burthen, The tonnage of the port, 
in 1862, amounted to considerably more than one- 
half of the whole shipping of New Brunswick, 

At the end of the last century the site of this 
thriving city, with the exception of a few strag- 
gling huts, was covered with trees. ‘This was its 
condition at the peace of 1788, since which time 
its growth has been extraordinary. Its chief 
importance is-in its position, which must ever com- 
mand the trade of the vast and fertile country 
watered by the lakes and streams of the river St. 
John, 

dony (St.), or the Sr. Jony’s River, catled 
by the Indians Looshtouk, ‘the long river;’ the 
prineipal river of New Brunswick, and, next to 
the St, Lawrence, the finest in British America, 
The area of its basin is estimated at 19,200-sq. m, 
The St, John rises from two principal sources, 
about lat. 46° 10’ N. and long. 70° W., in the 
territory N. of the state of Maine, disputed be- 
tween Great Britain and the U, States, It flows 
through this territory, at first NE., for about 100 
1m.; and then takes a bold curved swegp to the E., 
as far as long, 67° 50’, where it leaves the dis- 
puted country, and enters the prov. of New 
Brunswick. Jt then flows, firstin a S. direction 
for about one-fourth part.of its course ; then EF. for 
perhaps 80 m,; and lastly §. for at least 50 more; 
when it discharges itself’ into the Bay of Fundy, 
alittle below the city of St. John, about lat. 45° 20° 
aad long, 66°, after an entire course of 380 m. 
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denit of ‘any artitidial imprdvetient, the, 
St. John is, in the greatest part uf its course; one * 
of the most navigable of the Atlantic rivers, being 
much less impeded by rapids, shoals, or falls, than 
any other stream between it and the Hudson, At 
its mouth, which forms St. John’s harbour, it is 
5 m. wide: and at Fredericton, 85 m. up, it is 
half a mile wide, Vessels of 50 tons come up to 
Fredericton, and barks of 20 tons ascend to the 
Great Falls, about 200 m. from its mouth, above 
which it is fitted only for boats. Itis unfortunate, 
however, that-almost at the very entrance of this 
river, about a mile above St. John’s, its bed 
contracts to about 400 ft. in width, and is crossed 
by a formidable rocky bar, on which there is 
seldom more than 17 ft, water, and which only 
admits of the passage of vessels at certain times 
of the tide. The waters of the river at low ebb 
are in this place about 12 ft, higher than the sea, 
and at hijsh water about 5 ft. lower; so that in 
every tide there are two falls,—one outwards, and 
one inwards, The only time of passing with 
safety is when the waters on either side of the bar 
are about level, which happens twice in a tide, 
continuing nearly 20 minutes at a time. ‘The 
tide is not perceptible much above Fredericton; 
where it rises to from 6 to 10 inches, The Great 
Falls, near lat, 47°, consist of one principal ca- 
taract, perhaps 50 ft. high, and some smaller ones 
of several feet each, extending altogether for 4 m. 
along the stream, and having a total fall of about 
75 ft. Though very inferior.in respect of magni- 
tude compared with that of Niagara, the Falls of 
the St. John are said to be more picturesque. Its 
entire descent, from its mouth to its source, is 
estimated at above 1,000 ft, 

Besides St. John’s, Carleton, Gage-town and 
Fredericton, there is no place of any consequence 
on the banks of the St. John; bnt the country, 
through which it flows is wel! cleared, and settled, 
and is said to be greatly superior in fertility 
to the river basins of New England. (See Marr.) 

Jous’s (St), a town of the island of New- 
foundland, of which it is the eap. on its SE, 
coast. Lat. 47° 32' N., long, 52929" W. Pop. 
25,229 in 1861. The town stands at the inner 
end of an excellent, harbowr, the narrow entrance 
to which has 12 fathoms water in the centre of 
the channel. It is protected by several strong 
batteries and forts, and a light-house igs con- 
structed on a rock at the N. side of its entrance, 
The town, which extends along nearly the whole 
N. side of the port, principally consists of one 
main street, more than a mile in length, and from 
40 to 50 ft. broad, from which, at almost every 
step, stages, called fish-flakes, project into the sea, 
There are some good stone and brick houses, and 
other bandsome buildings, erected principally 
since the great fires that dgvastated St. John’s in 
1816 and 1817. 

The population of St. John’s fluctuates greatly, 
Sometimes, during the fishing season, the town 
appears full of inhabitants: at others it seems 
half deserted. At one time many of the inhabs, 
depart for the seal fishery ; at another to different 
coi-fishing stations. In the fall of the year the 


fishermen arrive from all quarters to settle their * 


accounts with the merchants, and procure supplies 
for the winter. At this period St. John’s is 
crowded with people; swarms of whom depart for 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and Cape 
Breton, to procure a livelihood in those places, 
among the farmers, during winter, Many of them 
never return again to the fisheries, but remain in 
those colonies, or often in the U, States. 

Fort Townshend, on a steep height above the 
town, was formerly the residence of the governor; 


éround, The town 
* various dissenting: places of Worship, 


SHOHRSTON * 
but anew Sane has been aot buile at 
4 cost of 50,000, The custom-1 louse, church, and 
other publie buildings Present nothing. 


¢ inhab, are Seneraliy possessed of the zadi- 
ments of education, and Many of them Pretty well 
informed. Most of the pop. are R, Catholics, and 
this is the see of a Rom. Catholic bishop. It is a 
good deal agitated by party contentions, 
In 1862 there entered the port of St, John’s 786 
vessels, of a total burthen of 108.630 
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land, par. of Paisley, co, Renfrew, 
Cart, 3m. W, Paisley, and 18 m, Ww. 
GoW, on the railway from Glasgow to Ayr, 
6,A0-L in 1861, 
having been, for 
other in Scotland, 
began, for the first, 
leases, in 1781, when 
sons. In Oct, 1782, 
more were being 
amounted to 1,43: 3 in 1811 to 3,647 ; and in 1831 
to 5,617: The increase from 1831 to'1864 

seen, was not very considerable, The place 
Was formerly called ‘the Brig o'Jolnston,’ from a 
bridge ‘over ‘the river iu the immediate vicinity, 
It is built on a regular plan and lighted with gas, 
‘There are two Squares, besides numerous Streets, 
and publie works, The houses are, for the most 


part, two and three stories in height. 


a time, more rapid than that of any 
The ground 
time, to be Jet on building 
it contained only ten per- 
9 houses were built, 


mediate neighbourhood is Johnston 
residence of” Mr, Houston, lord of the manor, 
‘Phere are excellent stammar and English schools, 
ivil polity of the town is managed by acom- 
lected annually by the feuars, 

Jotnston is chiefly distinguished for its manu- 
factures, consisting “of “humerous cotton mills, 
There are, besides, brass 
an extensive seale ; 
as well as various 
The Glasgow and 
1806, has been 
Johnston. Tt was on this canal 
boats, or Sig-boats, for the Tapid conveyance 
Passengers, were first (1832), 
blished, Near Jobnstén are four collicries, 

JOIGNY (an, Yoviniacum), a town of France, 
aép, Yonue, cap, arrond,, on the Yonne, { 
NW. by N. Auxerre, Pop. 5,971 in 1861, 
handsome quay rans Along the bank of the 


A 


above which the town rises on a steep declivity, | its weight of 


crowned with the remains 
Joigny 
by 6 gates; it has 2 suburbs, with one of which 
it ia connected by a handsome’ stone 
arches across the Yonne, The streets 
steep, and inconvenient; but some of 
are good, It has a cathedral built in t) 
fntury, bvo:other Gothic churches, 
barracks, with vinegar and other factories, 
JORDAN (Arab, Sheriat-el-Kebir), a river of 
Palestine, famous in sacred history ; it rises in lat. 
32° 35'N,, Jong, 33° 96” E,, a few miles N, of 
Banias {the an, Cwsarea Philippi), in a small pool 
formerly called Phiala, on the W, slope of Djebel- 
es-Sheikh, the Antilibanus or Mount Hermon of 
antiquity, After a 
which ié crosses the 


The rise of this town is Temarkable, | * 


» | The lions, hi; 


5 m.j from 


is surrounded with old walls, and entered ! the water of 





and cavalry | whereof ¢ 


“JORDAN. 


Merom), it opens into the lake Tabariah or Gen- 
nesareth, close to the ancient town of Bethsaida. 
Atthe §, end of this fine sheet of 

and about 7 broad), 


being about 150 m, The discoveries of Burckhard ¢ 
Wady-el-Araby, which he traced co m- 
E up.from the Red’ Sea to the lake Asphal- 





onwhich it stands | and 


Seasons it is low, and hag 4 comparatively languid 


current; and to this circumstance, probably, may 
be attributed the discrepancies in the statements 
Fespecting the nature and magnitude of the river, 
The channel, however, having cut its way through 
loose sandy soil, is much deeper now than 
in floods, run 
A second and higher 
bank at about a fur- 
long’s distance on either side, and the intervening 
Space is so filled up with bushes and trees (tania- 
Willows, vleanders, that the 
stream is com 
upper and dry 
Lindsay says :—<The river ig coneegled till you 
are close upon it, 
and bushes « 
frowing lux 


a 


very 
'PPopotami, &e. (Jor. xlix, 
formerly haunted these thickets are extinet ; 
wild boars are still found there,’ 





than 


colour, but free. 
On analysis, however, it 
issimilar to’ that of the 
tains 4 part of 
only 1-300th 
Proportion of solid matter contained in. 

Jake, (Dr, Mareet, Phil, ‘Trans, 


cold, 
any 
proves 


were wicked, 
exceedingly,’ h 
the five 


y terference, (Comp. Gen. xiv, 

with xix, 24-26.) Ata later, but stil] very early 

historical period, when the clans of Israel were 

returning, after an absence of four centuries, to 

the possessions of Abraham, the great sheikh of a 
F2 
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nation that was yet only in the nomad state, the 
ark, by command of Jehovah, was carried by the 
priests before the people, fell into the stream, and 
‘the waters which came down from above, stood 
and rose up upon an heap; and those that came 
down towards the sea of the plain, even the Salt 
Sea, failed, and were cut off; and the people 
passed over right against Jericho. (Josh. iii. 
14-16.) It is ‘said that the prophets Etijah and 
Elisha afterwards divided its waters to prove their 
divine mission, and the special fact that ‘ the spirit 
of Elijah doth reat on Elisha.’ (2 Kings ii.) In 
Christian times it has been celebrated as the 
stream in which Jesus Christ received from John 
the baptism which prepared him for the minis- 
trations destined to exercise so important an in- 
fluence aver mankind, By modern devotees in 
Palestine, the spirit of this institution has been 
forgotten, and a superstitious attention to the 
form substituted in its stead; hence every year 
pilgrims, at the great Easter season (about April), 
are found rushing, young and old, rich and poor, 
sick. and sound, men, women, and children, into 
the stream, ‘All? says Mr. Elliott (an English 
clergyman), ‘ carried with them the piece of cloth 
with which they wished to be enveloped after 
death.’ The Moslems ridicule these vain ablu- 
tions, and their violation of decoram; and the 
Protestant cannot but lament the degradation 
they exhibit. (Elliott's Travels, ii, 476 ; Robin- 
son's Palestine, i, 69-75. 

JORULLO, JURUYO, or XURULLO, an 
active voleano of Mexico, state of Valladolid, in 
an extensive plain, 70 m. SSW. the city of that 
name, and 80 m, from the Pacific; remarkable 
not only for its extent, but as being the only 
volcano of any consequence that has originated 
in New Spain since its conquest by Europeans. 
Its origin was, perhaps, one of the most tremen- 
dous and extraordinary phenomena that bas ever 
heen witnessed; for, in one night, there issued 
from the earth a volcano 1,600 ft. high, surrounded 
by more than 2,000 apertures, which still continue 
to emit smoke, Humboldt, who visited Jorullo, 
describes its appearance and formation nearly as 
follows :—' A vast plain extends from the hills of 
Agnasarco, to near the villages of Teipa and Pe- 
tatlan, from 2,460 to 2,624 ft. above the level of 
the sea, In the midst of a tract of ground, in 
which porphyry, with a base of greenstone, pre- 
dominates, basaltic concs appear, the summits of 
which are crowned with evergreen oaks and small 
palm trees, their beautiful vegetation forming a 
singular contrast with the aridity of the plain, laid 
waste by volcanic fire, - Till the middle of the 
18th century, fields cultivated with sugar-cane 
and indigo occupied the extent of ground between 
the rivers Cuitamba and San Pedro. From June, 
1759, hollow subterranean noises, accompanied by 
frequent earthquakes, succeeded one another for 
from 50 to 60 days, At length, in the night between 
the 28th and 29th of Sept., a tract of ground from 
3 to 4.sq. m. in extent, which goes by the name 
of Malpays, rose up in the shape of a bladder. The 
hounds of this convulsion are still distinguishable 
in the fractured strata. ‘The Malpays, near its 
exives, is only 39 ft, above the old level of the plain 
called the Playas de Joruilo; but the convexity of 
the ground thas thrown up increases progressively 
towards the centre to an elevation of 524 feet, 
Flames were now seen to issue forth, it is said, for 
an extent of. more than 4 sq. league; fragments 
of burning rocks were thrown up to prodigious 
heights; and, through a thick cloud of ashes, Hu- 
mined by volcanic fire, the softened surface of the 
earth was seen to swell up like an agitated sea, 
‘The rivers of Cuitamba and San Pedro precipitated 
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themselves into the burning chasms, Thousands: 
of small cones, from 6 to 9 ft. in height, called by 
the natives hornitos (ovens), issued forth from the 
from each of which a thick vapour 
ascends to the height of from 30 to 50 ft. In 
many of them a subterranean noise is heard, 
which appears to announce the proximity of a 
fluid in ebullition. In the midst of the ovens, six 
large masses, elevated from 1,312 to 1,640 ft. each 
above the old level of the plains, spring up from a 
chasm, the direction of which is from NNW. to 
SSE, The most elevated of these enormous masses, 
the great volcano of Jorullo, bears some resem- 
blance in shape to the Puys of Auvergne, in 
France. It is continually burning, and has thrown 
up from the N, side an immense quantity of sco- 
tified and basaltic Iavas, containing fragments of 
primitive rocks. These great eruptions of the 
central voleano continued till Feb. 1760, In the 
following years they became gradually less fre- 
quent; but the plains of Jorullo, even at a great 
distance from the scene of the explosion, were long 
uninhabitable, from the excessive heat which pre- 
vailed in them,’ 

The Cuitamba and San Pedro totally disap- 
peared on the occasion above mentioned; but two 
new streams are now seen bursting through the 
argillaceous vault of the Aornitos, having the ap- 
pearance of mineral waters, in which the thermo- 
meter rises to 126° Fahr. The Indians giye these 
streams the names of the former rivers, because, 
in several parts of the Malpays, great masses of 
water, with which they are supposed to be con- 
tinuoas, are heard to run in the direction from E, 
to W., as the Cuitamba and San Pedro did ori- 
ginally, Jorallo is situated in the great volcanic 
band of Mexico, which runs E. and W., nearly at 
right angles, to the Cordillera, including the peaks 
of Orizaba, Puebla, Toluca, Tancitaro, and Colima; 
and of which Humboldt conjectures the Revilla~ 
gigedo islands, in the Pacific, may mark the con- 
tinuation, 

JOUPDPOOR, or MARWAR, a state of NW. 
Hindostan, under the British government, between 
24° 36’ and 27°40’ N. lat.,and 70° 4’ and 76°33" E, 
Tong. Area, 35,672 sq. m. Bop. 1,783,600 in 1861, 

Joudpoor and Jesselmere, may be taken as 
pretty fair types of the old Rajpoot states of NW. 

ndia ; the former being, however, the most exten- 
sive and valuable of any, and the latter the least 
so, The wealth of Joudpoor has been much un- 
dervalued, and it has been erroneously consi- 
dered as a portion of the sandy desert. Its exports 
in wheat are considerable, the soil is favourable 
to many other kinds of grain, and its central 
parts are highly productive. ‘I'he country con- 
sists generally of open plains, the hills being 
almost confined to the S. The soil is not arid as 
in Jesselmere and Bicanere, but is almost every 
where watered by torrents, and affluents of the 
Loonee or Salt river. This river rises in Ajmere, 
and flows through the centre of Joudpoor to enter 
the Runn of Cutch. Its waters are distributed 
over the adjacent wheat lands, which extend along 
its banks from Ajmere to the Runn, by meags of 
earth aqueducts, sometimes a mile in length, “The 
fields are surrounded with dykes to prevent the 
egress of the water; and being thus irrigated, 
Joudpoor produces heavy crops of barley, bajree, 
je and other kinds of grain. Neither the 
climate nor soil is favourable to the poppy, but 
an inferior kind of opium is grown in the E., 
where it isan article of large consumption and 
export, Tobacco is produced in some parts, but 
not in a sufficient quantity to supersede the neces- 
sity of importing it from Gujrat. Cotton is an 
important article of produce. Marwar is celebrated 
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for ita camels, which may be purchased in The territory round San Juan, besides being highly 
village, at from 50 to 60 rupees each, and wl productive, has the advantage of being free from 
have contributed greatly to the commercial im— ‘@ incursions of the Indians, The prov. San 
portance of the state, by facilitating the convey- | Juan produces wheat, barley, maize, olives, figs, 
ance of almost every kind of goods. Goats, sheep, » Garden vegetables, and all the fruits of 
is the temperate zone in great luxuriance; and, in 
times of scareity, corn has been sent from San 
Juan to Buenos Ayres, a distance of above 1,000 m, 
The méuntain ranges in the neighbourhood of 
San Juan yield fine statuary marble, gypsum, 
sulphur, alum Tock, and copperas, and the earth 
in its vicinity is strongly impregnated with sul- 
phate of soda, which is extracted by washing for 
medical pufposes, 

JUAN-F RNANDEZ, a group comprising two 
chief and several smaller islands in the S. Pacific 
Ocean, about 400 m, W. of the coast of Chili: 
lat, 83° 49’ S., long. 79° W, The largest of these 
islands, and the only one inhabited, is called 

‘4s-a-tHerra, to distinguish it from Mas-a-fuera, 
a lofty volcanic Tock, about 90m. W. It is from 
10 to 12 m, long, and about 6 m. broad, its area 
being nearly 70 sq.m. The coast line is very 
irregular, with frequent bays and headlands; and 












































Catch, Tt ig Bot by digging pits of about 120 ft, 
by 40, and about 16 ft. deep in the saline soil, A 
Jungle shrub is then ‘thrown in upon the water 
which exudes 3 this assists the crystallisation, and 
in the course of two Years, the moisture having 
evaporated, a mass of salt, sometimes from 4 to 5 
ft, deep, is left, The commerce of Joudpoor is 
extensive, its great emporium being Pallee, about 
40 m. SE. of the cap. This town is the entrepét 
between the W. coast and Upper India, and the 
channel by which the Malwah opium is exported 
to China and W, Asia, The chief trade of Pallee 
is in opium, which is sent by land to Kurachee in 
Sinde, a distance of 500 m., whence it is shipped 
toDamaun, Itis customary with the Pallee mer- 
chants to consign their opium to contractors, who 
agree to deliver it safe at Damaun, uninjured 
by weather, plunder, or otherwise. on the receipt 
of 300 rupees for each camel-load, Marwar ex- 
porta wheat of superior quality to Ajmere and 
Bicanere, and has most extensive dealings in salt, 
with which it Supplies the upper provs, of Bengal, 
and, indeed, all parts of Upper India, It imports 
from Sinde, by its return camels, rice, assafwtida, 
and salphur ; from Lahore, Cashmere shawls; from 
Delhi and Jeypore, metals, woollen and cotton 
cloths, and sugar: From Cuteh it receives Spices, 
cocoa-nuts, coffee, and dates; ivory from Africa, 
and European goods from Bombay. Its commer. 
cial importance has risen wholly within the last 
seventy years, The inhab. are chiefly Rhatore 
Rajpoots, a handsome and brave race of men of 
the purest castes, Bhata, Chunars, and dauts, 
the last of whom are ghe cultivators, comprise 
most of the remaining inhab, Within the limits 
of Marwar there,are several thousand towns and 
Villages, many consisting of from 500 to 1,000 
houses, Chief towns, Joudpoor, the cap., Pallee, 
Nagore, and Meerta, 

Joupvoor, a town of Hindostan, prov. Rajpoo- 
tana, cap. of the above tajahship; in @ hol 
Surrounded by rocky eminences, and on a soil 
destitute of water; 100 m. W. Ajmere, Pop. 
estim, at 80,000, Near it is the residence of the 
tajah of Joudpoor, .a fort about 3m. in circuit, 
placed on a low Toountain, and said to have some 
resemblance to Windsor Castle, 

JUAN-DEL-RIO (ST.), a town of Mexico, 
state of Querctaro, and cap. dist. of its own name, 
8tm. NW, Mexico, and 164 m. SW. Tampico. 
Pop. 10,295 in 1864,’ Tt is a neat and tolerably 
well-built town, in an extensive plain, 6,490 fi, 
above fhe sea, and on the S, bank of a stream, } (Geog. Joum., iv, 2) The Chilian government 
crossed’ here by a fine bridge of 5 stone arches: established a penal colony here in 1819; but this | 
8. of it rises a “hill of basaltic rock, the summit of i ii 





Side, visited by Anson in 1741; ‘Port Juan, on the 
W.; and Cumberland Bay, on the N, side of the 
island. Its northern half is a lofty basaltic form- 
ation, intersected with narrow, but fruitful and 
well-wooded, valleys while to the S. the land, 
though less elevated, is rocky and barren. The 
fig and vine flourish on the hill sides, and amorig 
the larger trees are the sandal, cork, and a species 
of palin called chuta, bearing a rich fruit, Goats 
are found in a wild state, and on the rocky shores 
are seals and walruses: fish are lentiful, espe- 
cially cod. ‘The island is ve eubject to earth- 

wakes, two of which (in 1751 and 1835) are 

lescribed as havin; done great damage, In the 
earthquake of 1835, ‘an eruption burst through the 
Sea about a mile from the land, where the depth 
is from 50 to 80 fathoms; smoke and water were 
ejected during the day, and flames were seen ‘at; 
night. (Geog. Journ., vi. 1.) 

Juan-Fernandez, (which is popularly applied 
only to the island of Mas-a-tierra) was liseovered 
by-a Spanish navigator, who Gave to it his own 
name, and formed an establishment, which was’ 
afterwards abandoned. The buccaneers of the 
17th century made it a place of resort during their 
cruises on the coast of Peru; and subsequently 
it became the solitary dwelling, during four 
Years, of a Scotchman, called Alexander Selkirk, 
Whose adventures are Supposed to have given rise 
to De Foe’s inimitable novel of Robinson Crusoe, 
In 1750, the Spanish government formed a settle- 
fom 2nd built a fort; which, however, with tho 
town, was all but destroyed by an earthquake in 
the following vear, They were rebuilt somewhat 
further from the shore; and were stili inhabited, 
and in good order, when Carteret visited the 
island in 1767, but they were soon after abandoned, 








‘The private residences are of stone, and are large, 
roomy, and well furnished. The town is sur- 
Tounded by gardens and orchards; and nothing 
can exceed the beauty and fertility of the neigh- 
bouring country. Indian corn is the chief article 
of culture, but the ear is much smaller than that 
of the corn grown in the United States. 
JUAN-DE-LA-FRONTERA (SAN), a town 
of the Argentine republic, near the Chilian fron, 
tier, cap. prov., and on the river of same name, 
125 m. N. Mendoza. Pop, estimated at 16,000. 


of Tahitians, with the intention of cultivating the 
Jand, rearing cattle, and so improving the port of 
Cumberland Bay, that it may becoite the resort 
of whalers and other vessels navigating the Pacific 


an. 
JUANPORE, a distr, of British India, prov. 
Allahahad, chiefly between the 25th and 26th 
degs. of N.lat., and the 82d and 83d of E, long. ; 
having N. Onde, and the distr, Azimghur; E. 
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Benares; S. the Ganges, separating it from Mir- 
zapoor; and W. Allahabad. Area, 1,552 sq. m. 
Pop, 798,503 in 1861, The surface of the district 
is slightly undulating. ‘The river Goompty runs 
through it in a SE, direction, The soil is sandy, 
but generally well cultivated, and irrigated with 
care, except towards the Oude frontier, where 
there ig much wasto land covered with jungle. 
‘This distr. has improved greatly since it has been 
brought under the British government, and it is 
now the principal seat of the sugar cultivation in 

_ the central provs. of the Bengal presidency, Some 
sugar lands in Juanpore let as high as 10 rupees 
the begah, from 6 to 8 rupees being the average. 
rent of sugar lands in the adjacent districts, The 
buildings and villages, though still very indif- 
ferent, have been latterly much improved, The 
land is generally divided into such small portions, 
that the incomes of very few landholders exceeded 
502 Education is at a low ebb, and the people 
have always been rather celebrated for turbulence, 
The remains of many mud forts are to be seen, 
‘but none of stone exists, except that of the cap., 
Juanpore. 

JvVANPORE, a town of British India, presid. 
Bengal, cap. of the above distr, on the Goompty, 
38 m. NW. Benares, Pop. 27,200 in 1861, 
‘Though now decayed and comparatively insig- 
nificant, it was proviously to the middle of the 
45th century a place of importance, and the cap. 
of an indep, sovereignty. It was annexed to the 
Mogul empire by Akbar, under whom was built 
its magnificent bridge over the Goompty, which 
is now in perfect preservation, and is one of the 
finest works of the kind in India. A stone fort, a 
mosque of great beauty, and a number of ruined 
edifices and monuments, attest the former great- 
ness of Juanpore. The modern town is wholly 
puilt. of mud; it is, however, the residence of the 
collector, judge, and other chief British author- 
ities of the district. 

JUGGERNAUT (Jaggannatha, ‘the lord of 
the world’), a town and celebrated temple of Hin- 
dostan, the latter being one of the chief places of 
Hindoo pilgrimage, and according to amilton, 
the most sacred of all the religious establishments 
of the natives of India. ‘fhe town stands on the 
sea coast of the distr, of Cuttack, presid. Bengal, 
prov, Orissa, beside a branch of the Mahanudda, 
45m, S. Cuttack, and 260 m, SW. Caleutta ; lat. 
49° 49 N., long, 85° 54’ E. Tt contains nearly 
5,800 houses, with 30,000 inhabs, It is for the 
most part mean and dirty, consisting of low bri 
buildings, with here and there latge serais and 
some handsome residences, The chief strect is 
wholly composed of religious edifices, interspersed 
with plantations; and at its.S, end stands the 
great temple of the divinity or idol, This stru 
ture is imposing only from its immensity ; its ex- 
ecution is rude and inelegant, and its form unplea- 
sing to the eye. It is built of coarse red granite, 
and was completed in 1198, at a cost of from 40 to 
50 laes of rupees (400,0002 to 500,000/,) ‘The es- 
tablishment of which it forms a part comprises 
about 50 temples dedicated to various deitics, 
within a nearly square area inclosed by a stone 
wall 24 ft. high, and measuring 676 ft. in length 
on two of its sides, and 670 ft. on the two others, 
‘The principal gate of entrance to this area is on 
the E, side, from which a broad flight of 22 steps 
Jeads to a terrace raised about 25 ft., and inelosed 
by a second wall 445 ft. nquare. On this terrace 
is the first. apartment, called the Bhog Mandap, a 
building 60 ft, square, in which the great idol is 
worshipped during the bathing festival; and in a 
Hine, and: connected with it by a low ico, is 
the antechamber opening into the great tower or 

















JUGGERNAUT - 
sanctuary. This tower risea to 180 ft. above the 
area on which it is raised, ‘or rather more than 
200 ft. above the ground, and forms a valuable 
Tandmark to mariners on this dangerous coast. Its 
ground plan is 28 ft. square within the building; 
its shape is conical, its walls areexternally covered 
with stone statues in relief, and its roof is orna- 
mented with representations of monsters of various 
kinds. Little pains, however, appear to have been. 
taken in the sculpture of these decorations, and of 
late the temple has had an outer coating of chunam 
or mortar, while its figures have been daubed with 
red paint, Within this sanctuary, seated on their 
thrones, are the rude statues of three of the most 
revered deities of Hindoo faith—Juggernaut or 
Vishnu, his brother Balaramaor Mahadeo, and his 
sister Subhadra or Kali, the temple being devoted 
to all three, though partitularly to the first, Ad- 
jacent to this edifice are two other temples, much 
smaller, and of a pyramidal form. The . gate 
of entrance to the outer enclosure is flanked by 
colossal figures of lions or griffins in a sitting pos- 
ture, and porters of Hindoo mythology. In front 
of it is a column, remarkable for its light and ele- 
gant appearance, composed of a single block of 
dark basalt, 40 ft. high and 8 in diameter, sup- 
porting a sitting figure of the god Huniman. This 
pillar was brought thither from the half ruined 
black pagoda of Kanarak (which see), less than. a 
century since, On the NE. side of the temple is 
the collection of bungalows forming the European 
station. 
All the land within a distance of 20 m. from the 
hs la is aceminted holy by the Hindoos, and is 
held rent-free by the cultivators and others, on 
condition of their performing certain services in 
and about the temple, ‘The priests and other per- 
sons deriving their subsistence from the estabhish- 


ment, are said to amount to 3,000 families, exclu-. 


sive of 400 families of cooks, to prepare the holy 
food so much sought after by pilgrims, 

«The provisions furnished daily for the idol and 
his attendants consist of 220 seers of rice, 97 seers 
of Rallai, 24 of mung, 188 pf clarified buffaloes’ 
butter, 90 of molasses, 35 of vegetables, 100 of 
milk, 13 of spices, 20 of salt, and 22 of lamp oil. 


‘The holy food is presented te the idol three times . 


a day, and the gates are cautiously shut during 
this presentation, and none but a few personal ser- 
vants of the idol are allowed to be present, This 
meal lasts for about an hour, during which period, 
the dancing-girls attached to the temple (consist- 
ing of 120), dance and sing in the room with many 
pillars. On the ringing of a large bell, the doors 
are thrown open, the food is removed, and the 
rajah of Khuda, as high priest of the temple, di- 
vides it with the priests.. (Trans, As, Soc., iii, 253.) 
‘The images of. Juggernaut, Balarama, and Sub- 
hadra, are nothing more than wooden busts, about 
6 ft. high, fashioned into a rude resemblance of a 
human head, resting on a sort of pédestal. They 
are painted white, black, and yellow respectively, 
with grim distorted features, and decorated with 
different coloured head-dresses, The two brothers 
have arms projecting forward, horizontally, from 
the ears : the sister is without arms, These mon- 
strous figures may, in general, be seen daily, and 
are publicly exposed twice a year; when Jugger- 
naut and his brother, after undergoing certain ab- 
lutions, assume the form of Ganesa, the elephant- 
headed god, a transformation effected by means of 
a mask, Thus dressed, they are placed on the high 
terrace, overlooking the outer wall of the temple, 
surrounded by crowds of priests, who fan them to 
drive away the flies, whilst the multitude below 
gaze in stupid admiration, But the grand festi- 
val, or rat’h iatra, takes place in March, when the 
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sun has entered Aries, This has been described.as Tepresentations were formerly circulated in Euro 
follows, by a British eye-witness, for some years re- respecting the number of widow-burnings, pil- , 
sident at Poori, Juggemant. ‘Three large rat’hs, or | grims, and less of life, at Juggernaut, It ig true 
cars of wood, are Rrepared for the occasion, of | that, for many miles round thé temple, the sides 
which the first {intended for Jaggannat’ha) has 16 i it i 

wheels, each 6 ft, indiameter; the platform, to re- 
ceive the idol, is 26 ft, Square, and the whole car 
is fully 45 ft. from, the gtound. The wood-work 
is omamented with images of different idols, and 
painted, and the car has a lofty dome covered with 
English woollens of the roost gaudy colours, 
bought at. the import. warehouse in Caleutta; a 
Jarge wooden image is placed on one side as a 
charioteer, and several wooden horses are suspended 
in front of the car with their legs in the air, (An 
exact model of the car of Juggernaut, about 3 ft. 
Square and 4 ft. in height, is in the museam 
of the Royal Asiatic Society.) Six strong cables 
are fastened to the rat’h, by which it is dragged 
on its journey, The concourse of pilgrims is 
always very great, and a loud shout from the mul- 
titude announces the approach of Jaggannat’ha, 
who is carried from the temple by a number of 
priests, appointed for the purpose. A short time 
after, the rajah of Khurda, as hereditary high 
priest, makes his appearance ina state-palanquin 
ofa strange construction, followed by large state 
elephants, anc generally alights near the ty 
the idol Balabhadra, ‘The latter, nd Subhadra, 
are placed upon two separate ravhs, like that of 
Jagzannat ha, except. being a little smaller, the 
one having only 14 wheels, and the other 12, 
The rajah is surrounded by alarge train of priests, 
and immediately prostrates himself before the idol 
Jaggannat’ha, amidst the shouts of pilgrims and 
the piercing notes of the shrill silver trumpets: he 
then with a broém sweeps the floor of the car, and 
is presented by the Priests witha silver vessel, 
containing essence of sandal-wood, with which the 
Hoor is sprinkled all around the idol, The rajab 
receives from Jaggannat’ha, 3 a mark of honour, 
4 garland of flowers, which ‘the priests take from 
the image, and put round the rajah’s neck, The 
Tajah then descends frem the principal car, and 
proceeds. bare-fuoted to the cur of each of the other 
idols, and endeavours to Propel them forward, 
without which ceremonies. it is su 
could not afterwards be moved. On as, 
given, a most active. scene commences, and seve- 
Tal thousand men, each holding a small green 
branch in his hand, come running to the ra’ths, 
clearing their way through the crowd for a com” 
siderable distance in regular tiles. They imme- 
diately lay hold of the cables, each man hay- 
ing first touched the car with his branch ; and then 
aided by the pilgrims (men and women), pull the 
rarvhs. to ther destination, taking care to keep 
their faces towards the idol, who is driven to his 
gurden-house, where he is ‘worshipped for four 
days, and then retums in the same way to the 
temple, (Mansbach in Trans, Asiat. Soe, iii, 258- 
259.) Besides that described, 12 other principal, 
and many minor, festivals -are_ celebrated during 
the year. ‘The worship of Juggernaut is attended 
by every sect and class of Hinduos, who meet on 
equal terms, all caste being abolished within the 
precincts of the temple. 

That excess of fanaticism, which is said to have 
Prompted the pilgrims to court death by throwing 
themselves, in crowds, under the wheels of Jug- 
gernaut, vither never existed, or has tong ceased 
to actuate the worshippers of the idol. “Durin 
four yeurs that Mz, Mansbach witnessed the festi- 
vals, only three cases of, self-immolation occurred ; 
one of these was probably accidental, and the two 
others were suicides, committed by sufferers to ria 
themselves of painful diseases, The §reatest mis- 























of devotees, who have perished by the way-side. 
But this is not the result of ‘any violent modes of 
destruction, voluntary or otherwise, If & Hindoo 
has reaon to believe dissolation at: hand, he forth- 
with collects his remaining strength, and should 
he fortunately succeed in dragging’ hie diseased 

ly within sight of the Sacred edifice, he will 
lie down in peace, and die with a perfect con- 
fidence of future happiness; besides which, thou- 
sands set out on a Pilgrimage thither in health, 
sistence failing by the way, devote themselves, 
simply because they can do nothing else, to death 
by starvation. Ari unfounded clamour was long 
raised in England against the government of 
British India for promoting idolatry, as it was 
said, by continuing to exact taxes on the pilgrims 
to Juggernaut, Gaya, and other places, as’ had 





But though the levy of taxes on pilgrims seems 
rather an odd way of Promoting idolatry, yet, in 
deference to the well-intentioned, though absurd, 
misrepresentations propagated in England on the 
Subject, these taxes have been repealed, to the 
sreut satisfaction of the “idolaters,” ‘The number 
 pilerims to this and other shrines has since 
greatly increased ; and the Natives are extremely 
well pleased by this act of liberality on the part, 
of government. It may be right to meution 
that no part of the pilgrim-tax ever came into the 
general funds of the government, but was wholly 
laid out on the Tepair of roads, and the maintenance 
of a proper police at the different places of pilgrim. - 
age. (Asiatic Researches, vols, viii, x, xV.; Trans, 
of the Royal Asiat. Soc., vol, iii.) 

JULIERS (Germ, Jilich), a’ town of Prussia, 
cap. circle, on the Ror, a tributary of the Maese, 
23h m. W. Cologne, and 164 m. NE, Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, on the railway from Aix-la-Chapelle to 
Cleves. Pop. 5,181 in 1861, The town has 4 strong 
citadel, 3 churches, a fine old town-hall, circle court 
of justice, police court, and high school, and manu 
factures of woollen cloth, leather, and vinegar, 

Jaliers is believed to be identical with Juliacum, 
in Antonine’s Itinerary. After the extinction of 





















































were created dukes by the emperor Charles IV, in 
56. The family of the dukes of Juliers becoming 
cxtinct in 1609, the town was taken by Prince 
Maurice of Nassau in the following year; in 1622 
it was taken by the Spaniards, who held it till 
1659. In 1794 it was taken by the French, who 
afterwards made it the cap. of the dép. Rott.’ The 
former duchy of Juliers is the most \W. portion of 
the Prussian dom., and’ is remarkable for its fer- 
tility, and its linen manufacture. 

JUMBOSEER, a town of British India, presid, 
Bombay, distr, Baroach, on a river of the same 
name, 25m, NNW. Baroach. Pop.estim, at 1 0,000, 

{ carries on a considerable trade with Bombay, to 
Which it sends cotton, grain, oi and Piece: goods, 

JUMILLA, a town of Spain, prov. Murcia, 36 
m. N. by W. Murcia, and 75 m, SSW. Valencia, 
Pop, 9,613 in 1857. "The town is situated on the 
S. slope of a hill, at the summit of which is.a castle 
commanding the town; streets straight and of 
moderate width, but not paved. The public build 
ings comprise 2 churehes, 2 convents, a pablie 
granary, and a hospital. The town contains 
about 30 oil and corn mills, 2 soap manufactories, 
and an establishment for making fire-arms ; also 
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several sali-pans under the direction of govern- 
ment. A considerable fair is held here, Dee, 2. 
The climate, though not so genial as in neighbour- 
tng towns situated at & less elevation, is salu- 
brious ; and-corn and fruit are abundant. Grazing, 
however, is the principal pursuit of the people in 
and near the town. 

Jumilla was taken from the Moors, who, having 
founded or rebuilt it, gave it its present name, by 
a king of Arragon: it was again taken froga Ar- 
ragon by Henry of Trastamare, who made it sub- 
ject to the crown of Castile, 

JUMNA (Sanser. Yamuna, the Jomanesof Pliny), 
a river of Hindostan, and the chief tributary of the 
Ganges. It rises on the SW. side of the great 
Himalaya range, about lat. 30° 55° N., and Jong. 
78° 24’ F..; and has. been traced to an elevation of 
about 11,200 ft, above the sea, at the foot of an 
abrupt mountain nearly 4,000 ft. higher. Over 
the wall of this mountain falls a streamlet, pro- 
hably caused by the melting of the snows on the 
summit, nnd which appears to be the true source 
of the river. For some miles the Jumna proceeds 
through a glen no more than about 40 yards in 
width at its bottom, and bounded by mural pre- 
cipices of granite many thousand feet in height. 
‘The stream is here concealed by a thick bed of 
frozen snow, which arches over the course of the 
river beneath, supported by the shelving walls of 
the ravine. About half a mile below the point to 
which the Jumna has been traced, is Jumnotri, a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage and ablution with 
the Hindoos, At this spot are numerous hot fer- 
ruginous springs, some of which rise in the rocky 
wall 10 or 12 ft. above the bed of the river; and 
having melted the snow for 20 or 80 yards round, 
mix with the waters of the Jumna, rendering them 
sensibly warm. Some of the springs are hot enough 
to boil rice, their temperature having been found 
as high as 1947° Fah,, or near the point at which 
watcr is converted into steam at that elevation, 
about 10,840 St. above the sea. Before arriving at 
them, the Jumna is only about 3 ft. in width and 
a few inches deep; but these, causing a continual 
melting of the snow, contribute greatly to augment. 
its supply of water. About 50 m. below its source, 
the Tonse unites with the Jumna; and, though 
double the size of the latter, fakes its name. From 
this point to Delhi the river flows generally in a 
8S. dircetion ; it thenceforward gradually declines 
to the SE. Throughout its whole course it usually 
runs parallel to the Ganges, the tract between the 
two rivers. called the Doab, varying from 20 to 80 
m,in width, Atits emerging from the hilly region, 
about lat. 30°15’, the bed of the Jumna, w is 
1,000 yards broad, is full in the rains, though in 
the dry season the river is not more than 100 yards 
across, It is not usually very deep, being fordable 
in several places above Agra; in its progress 
through the prov. of Delhi it divides into various 
branches inclosing Jarge islands. It joins the 
Ganges at Allahabad, where its breadth is fully 
equal to that of the latter river. Its entire length 
is estimated at 780 m. It receives no tributaries 
of any consequence in the upper part of its course; 
Dut in the lower, the Chumbul, Sind, Betwah, and 
Cane join it from the S., and the Rinde from the 
N. Welhi, Agra, Allahabad, Etaweh, and Kalpee 
areonitsbanks, J'rom its shallowness, the Jamna 

* jg little serviceable to commerce, and its waters in 
the great plain of the upper provs, are so impreg- 
nated with natron, that vegetation is rather hin- 
dered than promoted by its inundations, The 
country to the W. of Delhi is, however, fertilised 
by the canal of AH Mordan Khan, cut from it 
imomediately after ils leaving the hills; and the 
upper portion of the Doab is irrigated in a similar 
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manner by the Zabeta Khan’s canal, 200 m. in 
length, which also commences at the foot of the 
hilly region, and proceeds to Delhi. 

JUNGEYPOOR, a town of Hindostan, prov. 
Bengal, distr. Moorshedabad, on an arm of the 
Ganges, 25 m. NNW. Moorshedabad. . It is‘ one 
of the principal stations in the British territories 
for the culture of the silk-worm. The mulberry 
is cultivated to a great extent from annual shosts, 
and large quantities of indigo are also grown in 
the neighbourhood. 

JDRA, a frontier dép. of France, region of the 
F., formerly included in Franche Comté, between 





Jat. 46° 16’ and 47° 18’ N., and long. 5° 19’ and. 
6° 12' E., having N. Haute Saéne, E. Doubs and 





a part. of Switzerland, S. Ain, and W. Saéne-ct- 
Loire and Céte d'Or. Length, NW. to SE., 70m, 
Area, 499,401 hectares; pop. 298,053 in 1861. 
More than two-thirds of the surface, principally 
in the S. and E., is covered with mountain ranges 
belonging to the Jura system, the principal summit 
of which, the Reculet, 5,633 ft. high, is in this dép. 
Rivers numerous: the chief are the Doubs and 
Ain, There are several small lakes, and in the 
NW, some-large marshes, In the plains the at- 
mosphere is moist and heavy, while in the moun- 
tains it is dry, and the winters long and severe, 
‘The arable lands are estimated at 183,113 hectares; 
meadows at 50,547; vineyards at 21,027; forests 
at 315,614; and heaths and wastes at 79,000 do, 
Sufficient corn is grown’ for home consumption, 
chiefly wheat, barley, maize, and oats, Upwards 
of 400,000 hectol. of wine are produced annually, 
some of which is very good. The mountains afford 
excellent pastare, on which many black cattle are 
fed; and chdlets are established on them, as in 
Switzerland, The butter and cheese of the dép. 
are much esteemed. Horses and mules are exten- 
sively bred; and hogs, poultry, and bees are also 
very plentiful. ‘The number of large properties is 
mueh below the average of the déps, There are 
several iron mines, and quarries of marble, ala- 
baster, and gypsum. The ‘dép. has also ores of 
lead, coal, copper, and even gold, but no mines of 
these metals are at présent wrought. Iron forges 
and paper factories are numerous ; cotton and linen 
fabrics, chamois and other leather, glue, mineral 
acids, and marble ornaments, are among the other 
chief manufactures, Watches and trinkets are 
made at Morez, and ivory, bone, horn, marble, and 
wooden articles are sentall over Europe from the 
turning establishments of St. Claude, Jura is di- 
vided into 4 arrond.: chief towns, Lons-le-SauJ- 
nier, the cap., Déle, Poligny, and St. Claude. 
JURA Mousrarxs, a chain of Central Europe, 
usually classed with the Alpine system, and in- 
cluding the mountains of W. Switzerland, and 
those between the Lake of Geneva, the Rhone, the 
Saone, and the Doubs. The range commonly 
hus designated has a length of about 160 m., with 
an average breadth of 30 m., commencing $. on 
the banks of the Rhone, and running NE, to the 
junction of the Rhine and Aart; but connected 
mountains of analogous composition ran N. through 
Suabia and Franconia, and SW. along the right 
bank of.the Rhone to the vieb of Narbonne, so 
that the Jura range, in its most extended sense, 
has a length of about 600 m. The Swiss Jura 
consists of several long parallel chains, inclosing 
narrow longitudinal valleys, such as the Val de 
Joux (in which is the mountain-lake of the same 
name, 3,260 ft, above the sea), the Val Travers, 
the Val de Ruz, and the valleys of the Valserine, 
Doubs, Birs, and other rivers, ‘Transverse valleys, 
similar to those in the main Alpine system, are of 
rare occurrence, and the range throws off only one 
lateral spur, viz. the chain of Mount Jurat, passing 
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between the lakes of Geneva and Neuchatel, and 
joining the Bernese Alps, ‘The slope is rapid on 
thé Swiss side, but more gentle towards France: 
and the ridge, as seen from a. distance, presents a 
regular undulating line with rounded dome-like 
sumfhits, contrasting strongly with the abrupt 
crags and towering peaks of the Alps. The chain 
sinks, as it advances N,: the culminating point, 
de Reculet, is 5,633 ft. high, and 8 others rise above 
5,000 ft,: the roads across the ridge have an ele- 
vation varying from 3,600 to 2,500 ft. above the 
sea, Snow lies on the highest ground about seven 
months in the year, and there are no glaciers, 
‘The geological constitution of the Jura mountains 
is limestone of the oolitic series. The strata com- 
prises most of the varictics lying between the lias 
and the compact limestone, answering to the Port- 
land stone of English geologists; and the beds 
are thrown up at high elevations, thus causing the 
formation of those longitudinal valleys which are 
a characteristic feature of the Jura. On the SE. 
slopes, and, as Lyell observes, exactly opposite 
the principal openings by which great rivers de- 
scend from the Alps, lie numerous ‘erratic’ blocks 
of extraordinary magnitude. How these ite 
fragments came to their present situation is wholly 
matter of conjecture; but if it be true, as Lyell 
supposes, that the limestone layers of the Jura 
were upraised by some internal commotion, it is 
not improbable that these boulders were detached 
from the Alpine summits, and transported to lower 
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dustry of the pop. during the winter months, and 
is also a considerable article of trade with the. sur- 
rounding districts. Many of the villagers, also, 
on the mountain sides, and in the valleys, are em- 
ployed in making watch-movements, which find a 
ready market at Geneva and other towns, 
JUTLAND, a large prov. of Denmark, formerly 
comprising the whole continental portion of the 
Danish dominions, but which is now restricted to 
the pert of the peninsula belonging to Denmark to 
the N. of Schleswig, extending from about 553° 
to nearly 58° N. lat., being about 170m. in length, 
and from 60 to 80 in breadth, comprising an area 
of 9,550 sq. m. Pop. 611,552 in 1860, of whom 
92,061 in the towns. The province is of an oblong 
form, with the addition of a triangle towards the 
N. Surface generally flat. It has few rivers, and 
none of any considerable magnitude; but it is 
deeply indented, and in part traversed by inlets or 
arms (fiords) of the sea, Soil various. In the 
middle it is dry, sandy, and occupied by extensive 
heaths; on both shores it is more fertile; and on 
the W. coast, particularly towards the §., there 
are tracts of very rich marsh-land, defended 
by dykes from being overflowed by the sea. 
Agriculture, though still backward, ‘has 


le 
| great progress during the present century. Rye, 
oats, and buckwheat are the crops most generally 


raised; and they, along with cattle of excellent 
juality, horses, and butter, form the principal ar- 
ticles of export. Togs are very plentiful, and 





platforms, which have been subsequently elevated. | Jutland has sometimes been called ‘the land of 
(Prine, of Geol. vol. iii, p. 424.) The vegetation | bacon and rye bread,’ Fish very abundant in the 
of the Jura nearly resembles that of the Alps: | fiords or inlets of the sea. Minerals and manu- 
Dox-trees are very abundant on the NW, side, and | factures unimportant, .“The principal towns are 
the hills near Poligny are covered with firs, the} Aalborg, Aarhuus, and Wyborg 

timber of which furnishes materials for the in-{ 


K. 


AFFA, or THEODOSIA, a sea-port town of tioned ramparts and walls in 


European Ru®ia, on the SE. coast of the 
Crimea, lat, 45° 1’ 37” N., long. 3° 23’ 37” E. 
Pop. 7,580 in 1858, The town is believed to stand 
on the site of the ancient Theodosia, founded by 
Milesian colonists in remote antiquity. ‘The Athe 
nians carried on a grpat trade with this city 
importing from it vast quantities of corn, with 
slaves, lumber, and naval stores, hides, and honey, 
After undergoing many revolutions, it fell, in. the 
18th ¢entury, into the possession of the Genoese, 
who rebuilt it, and made it the chief seat of thei 
power during the lengthened period of their as- 
cendancy in the Black Sea. In 1475 it was taken 
by the Turks; but it continued, down to its con- 
quest by the Russians, to be a large, populous 
town. It, however, atflered severely from this 
event, partly in consequence of the devastations 
committed by the Russian -soldiery, and partly 
through the emigration of its ‘Tartar inhab. Lat- 
terly, however, it has begun to revive; though, 
owing to the superior advantages enjoyed by 


Kertsch as an entrepét for the trade of the sea of 


‘Azoff, it does not seem very probable that Kaffa 
will ever recover -her former importance. ‘The 
road, or bay, of Kaffa is very extensive, and capable 
of accommodating a great number of vessels. It 
has deep water throughout; the holding ground 
is good; and, with the exception of the 1, it is 
sheltered from all winds. 

KAIRA, a town of Hindostan, cap. of a collec- 
torate, 113 m. NNW. Surat; lat. 22° 47’ N., long. 
72° 48’ E, It isa neat town, surrounded by bas- 








food repair, Its 
streets are narrow, but tolerably clean, and its 
‘houses are solid, lofty, and adorned with a great * 
; deal of carving. Its chief public buildings are the 

istrict court-house, a handsome Grecian edifice, 
large and secure prison, a church, an English 
i school, and, near the centre of the town, a large 
, Jain temple. The cantonment of Kaira, about 1% 
m. distant, is unfortunately (like many of the 
settlements in India founded by the British), in a 
| Very unhealthy situation; but it is extensive and 
; Welk Jaid out, with good barracks, a hospital, a 
| Tegimental school, and a tolerable English library, 
KAIRWAN, or KEERWAN, a large city of N. 
| Africa, regeney Tunis, 85 m. 8, from the city of 
| Tunis; lat, 35° 36’ N., long. 95° 57’ KE. Pop, esti- 
‘mated at 50,000, It is situated in a barren sandy 

plain, and is surrounded by a low wall ; the public 

buildings comprise a large citadel and several 
| mosques, two of which are richly adored, The 
| houses are clean and respectable, and the streets 
wide and ornamented with columns, capitals, 
and higiily raised Cutic inscriptions, It is regarded 
as the second town in the regency; and its Kadee, 
or governor, is almost independent of the bey of 
Tunis, 

Kairwan is famous for its yellow Morocco boots 
and slippers, the delicate dye of which it has 
hitherto been found impossible to equal. It was 
formerly a place of great literary eminence, pos- 
_sessing well-endowed institutions and good li- 
; braries, from which Europeans have derived a large 
| Portion of their knowledge of Arabic literature, 
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". Kairwan is supposed by Shaw to oceupy the site 
of the Vicus Augusti in Antonine’s Itinerary ; but, 
notwithstanding the deference due to so great an 


authority, this supposition is contested on good | 


grounds, The present city was built about a.p. 

670, about the time when Africa was invaded by 

the general of the Ommiyade, caliph Moawyad I. 

In 802, the governor of W. Africa threw off his 

allegiance to the caliph, declared himself 

pendent, and established his eapital at Kairwan. 

In 969, the scat of government was transferred to 

Cairo, since which its importance, though still 

considerable, lias materially declined, 

KATSARIAIL (an. Mazaca, and afterwards 

Cesaren), a town of Asiatic Turkey, prov, Kara- 

mania, sandjiak of its own name, on the Karasa 

(an, Afilas), a tributary of the Euphrates, 140 m. 

ENE. Konich, and 135 m, SE, Angora; lat, 38° 42° 
N,, long, 35° 20’ 20” E. Pop. about 25,000, of 

whom 2,000 aro Armenians, Greeks, and Jews. It 

is situated on the E, side of a fertile plain of great 
length, and in a recess formed between two spurs 
projecting from the lofty, snow-covered Mount 

Erdjisk, the Argaus of untiquity. ‘The houses, 

though built of stone and bri have a mean 

appearance, It is surrounded by a wall now in 
«in the suburb arc some. interesting re~ 
of a Roman city. Several mosques, onc 
Greek and two Annenian churehes, a convent, and 
some mausoleums, are the chief public buildings, 
Kaisariab is the emporium of an extensive trade, 
and the resort of merchants from all parts of Asia 
Minor and Syria, who come to purchase cotton, 
cultivated in the vicinity in great quantities, and 
sold either in a raw state, or when manufactured 
into cloth, Cotton thread and cloth constitute the 
ehief articles'of industry, and there are some tan- 
neries of yellow Moroceo leather. The land 
the neighbourhood is fertilised hy the inundations 
of the Karasa, and produces an abundance of large 
and delicious-flayvoured fruits and vexetables, The 
climate is very healthy, except within the town, 
where epidemics prevail, owing to the offal left in 
the streots to decay and infect the air, 

Mazaca, the ancient eapital of Cappadocia, took 
the name of Casarca in Vonour of ‘Tiberius. Lts 
antiquity is attested by Strabo, who also gives an 
excellent description of the neighbouring moun- 
tain, It was the residence of the kings of Cap- 
padocia previously to its being annexed to th 

Roman empire, after which it continued to inerease 
in size and beauty. An amphitheatre and a 
temples were erected; and in the reign of Valerian, 
when Shapoor L, king of Persia, pillaged the city 
and massacred its inhabs., it is said to have had a 
pop. of 400,000 persons, though this is most pro- 
bably beyond the mark, (Gibbon, i, 439.) Hs 
dimensions were contracted by Justinian, who re- 
built the walls: it was raised to the dignity of an 
apostolic sec, and gave birth to Sr. B: Tfaving 
been destroyed by an earthquake, it was afterwards 
rebuilt, and by turns became subject to the sultan 
of Ieonium, the princes of Karaman, and the grand 



























































seignior. 
KAIsantAll, a rained town and sea-port of Pa- 
lestine, (See Caesarea.) 


KALISZ, a city of Poland, and the most west- 
erly in Ure Russian dominions, cap. palat. of the 
same name, on an island in the Prosna, imme- 
diately within the Russian frontier, 128 m. WSW. 
Warsaw, and 7m. SE. Posen, Pop, i 
1458, of whom about one-fourth are Je’ Nalisz 
is surrounded by old walls flanked with towers, 
and entered by live gates, aud has a citadel founded 
by Cassimir the Great, Its streets are broad aud 
well paved, and several are planted with trees : its 
houses are generally good. The most remarkable 
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public edifices are the former palace of the voi~ 
vodes, now occupied by the courts of law, the 
cathedral, church of St. Nicholas, and the Luthéfan. 
church, Besides the cathedral, there are five. 
Catholic churches and six convents, several 8y tae 
gogues, a R. Catholic gymnasium or lyceum, with 
a tine Hibrary and large scicutifie collections, a 
military school with 200 students, and many ele- 
mentary schools, It has also a theatre, a house 
of charity, aud three hospitals, Kalisy is a town 
of some ‘industry, having manufactures of linen 
and woollen cloths, and leather. A fine road leads. 
to Opatowek, a village about 6 m. distant ESE., 
celebrated for its large manufacture of woollens, 
and its gardens, which form the favourite resort of 
the inhabitants of Kalisz. 

‘The city was founded about 655; and was long 
the residence of the dukes of Great Poland. Near 
it, in 1706, the Poles totally defeated the Swedes ; 
and in Sept. 1835, a grand military muster and 
review took place at Kalisz, attended by the sove- 
reigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 

KALPEE, or CALPEE, a large and poptdous 
town of British India, presid. and’ prov, Agra, on 
the 8. bank of the Jumna, 45 m. SW. Cawnpore, 
It is a place of considerable trade, being an entre- 
pot for the transport ef cotton from the SW. of 

ndia to the Gangetic preys. ; and has also manu- 
factures of sugar-candy and paper. 

KALUGA, a government of Russia in Europe, 
near its centre; ‘chiefly between lat.’ 53° 30’ and. 
55° 30’ N., and long. 38° 40’ and 37° E,, having 
W. the gov. of Smolensk, N. the latter and Mos- 
cow, E, Tula, and S$. Orel. Area, 11,470 sq. m. 
Pop. 1,007,471 1858, Surface an almost unin- 
terrupted plain, watered by numerons rivers, of 

n the Oka and its tributaries are the princi- 
Climate tolerably mild for the lat. Soil 
mostly either sandy or hard clay, and’ not fertile. 
s occupy more than half the surface ; arable 
ther more than two-fifths; but a good deal 
of manure is required to render the latter ‘even 
moderately productive, and the agricultural pro- 
duce is not adequate to the consumption of the 
inhabitants, Rye is principally grown ; bat oats, 
Wheat, and barley are also cultivated; as are hemp 
and. flax, Cattle not numerous, and but little 
valued ; but there are in the gov, two extensive 
studs for the breeding of superior horses. ‘The 
fisheries are insignificant: litde garhe is met with, 
ron is found, but in no great quantity, and a 
{deal has to be imported to supply the various 
works. This government being so little suit- 
able for agriculture, the attention of its inhabitants 
has been turned towards manufacturing industry ; 
in this respect Kaluga rauks inmediately after the 
governments of Moseow and Vladimir. On: an 
rerage about 20,000 workmen are employed in 
distilleries and manufactures of sail-cloth, linen 
ad cotton goods, leather, soap, candles, and hard- 
ware. The manufacture of beet-root sugar has 
been lately introduced, Nearly all the peasants? 
families employ a considerable portion of their 
time in weaving, Many of the merchants in this 
government are opulent, and some: have com- 
mercial transactions with foreign countries, through 
Archangel, The chief exports are oils, spirits, 
potash, honey, linen, sail-cloth, and other manu. 
factured goods. The chicf commercial towns are 
Kaluga and Borofsk, Kaluga is divided into 11 
districts, and is under the same military governor 
with Lula, Its scholastie institutions are under 
the university of Moscow, 

Katuca, a town of Russia in Europe, cap, of 
the above government, on the Oka, near where it 
suddeniy tums eastward, 105 m. SE, Moscow. 
Pop. 82,335 in 1858, ‘The town is said to occupy 
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a space of 10 versts, or little short of 7 m., in circ. 
and if divided into three quarters by the Oka and 
its tributary the Kaloujeka. It is an ill built 
plage, with narrew, crooked, and il] paved streets 
and wooden houses. There are, however, some 
good public edifices, as the high church, govern- 
ment-house, town-hall, and theatre. Of the 24 
churthes, 23 are of stone; a convent, also a stone 
building, gymnasium, seminary for poor children 
of noble birth, foundling asylum, several work- 
houses and hospitals, and a house of correction, 
are the other chief public establishments. Kalu- 
ga is one of the most important manufacturing 
and commercial towns in the empire: it has 5 sail- 
cloth factorics, employing 400 weavers and 1,000 
spinners, between 30 and 40 oil factories, numerous 
tan-yards, some sugar refineries, and manufactures 
of woollen cloth, cotton fabrics, hats, paper hang- 
ings, earthenware, soap, and vitriol. Besides car- 
Tying on an extensive internal trade, its merchants 
make large exports of lamb-skins, Russia leather, 
and wax, to Dantzic, Breslau, and Berlin. 
KAMINIETZ (Polish, Kaminiec Podolski), a 
town of Russian Poland, gov. Podolia, of which 
it is the cap, on the Smotryez, abput 12 m. fr 
its junction with the Dneistr, 215 m. SE. 
and 800m, NW, Odessa. Pop. 15, in 1858, 
many of whom were Jews. It is irregularly laid 
out, With narrow streets, and wooden houses. Tt 
has, however, some conspicuous edifices of stone 
and other solid materials; including the cathedral, 
dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, a Gothic 
Dnikling, containing fifteen altars and a nave sup- 
yorted by 150 columns. Near it is a column 
supporting a statue of the Saviour, ‘The church 
of the Dominicans, originally constructed of wood, 
in 1560, was rebuilt In stone after the expulsion 
of the Turks in the 18th century. There are in 
all five K. Catholic and four Greek churches, and 
menian church, a fine edifice, completed in 
7. ‘The R. Catholics have several convents, 
‘Lhe other chief public buildings are the govern- 
ment library, cirele school, and new gymnasium, 
commenced in 1837, 
‘The town was fOrmerly walled, but its works 
were levelled, by order of the Russian govern- 
ment, in 1812, It is, however, still defended by a 
citadel and other fortitieations, ‘The former, situ- 
ated on a steep isolated rock overlooking the town, 
might be made timpregnable, were it not com- 
manded by some inore lofty adjacent heights. 
Kaminiee was, for a lengthened period, the prin- 
cipal bulwark of Poland on the side of Turkey. It, 
was founded by the sons of Olgherd, in 1331; after 
that prince had wrested Podolia from the Tartars. 
Tt soon after fortified, and in 1874 attained 
the rank of a city. It remained attached to Po- 
Jand till its final capture by the Russians in 1793, 
except from 1672 te 1699, during which it was in 
the possession of the ‘Turks, 
KAMISCHATKA, a- large peninsula at the 
NE. extremity of Asia, forming a part of the 
Russian gov. of Irkutsk, and bounded N. by the 
country of the Tchuktchi, E, by the Aleutian archi- 
pelago, and W. by the sea of Okhotsk. It lies 
between the 51st and 62d parallels of N, lat., and 
the 166th and 167th deg. of F, long. ; bas alength 
of about 800 m., and a breadth varying from 100 
to 250 m., the area being estimated at 80,000 sq. 
im. Supposed population 6,000, of whom about 
4,500 are Russians. ‘The coast line on the W. 
side is tolerably regular, the Gulf of Penginsky, 
at its N. end, forming the only considerable ex- 
ception; but'on the I; side are several extensive 
bays, enclosing respectively between the capes 
Chipunsky, Kronotzky, Kamtschatka, Ozernoy, 
and Olutorsky, the last of which is near the NE, 
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end of the peninsula: C, Lopatka (lat..51° 0’ 15” 
N,, long. 152° 2’ 15” E.) is the & -extremity of 
Kamtschatka, The coast, generally -apeaking, is 
abrupt and rocky, especially on the E, side, and 
the peninsula, when viewed from the sea, presents 
the appearance of a barren and desolate rock ; but 
in the interior there are plains of considerable 
extent, having a soil well adapted for tillage. The 
high lands, which cover about two-thirds of the 
entire surface, consist of a chain of volcanic 
mountains, running in a SSW. direction. Many 
volcanoes in this chain have been ascertained by 
Erman and Lutké to be in a high state of action; 
and it seems very probable that, geologically con- 
sidered, they form only one extremity of a great 
yolcanic belt, continued through the Kurile and 
Japanese islands, Formosa, and the islands of the 
, Indian archipelago, 

‘The following statements are drawn up from 
the observations of the naturalists in Commodore 
Lutké’s expedition, in 1827-30, and of Prof, Erman, 
who visited Kamtschatka in 1829. In the main 
range running N, from C. Lopatka, 13 summits, 
with craters and hot springs, have been observed 
within the Slst and 56th parallels, one other 
height being isolated, and lying W. of the prin- 
cipal chain. The elevation of nine summits has 
been accurately measured, and is stated to be as 
follows :— 








atchinsky , 8,340 {t.] Kronoteky . . 10,610 ft, 
Vilutchinsky . S46 | Klutehewsky ¥ 36,500 
\ eat) Tolbanchin. . 8,250, 

++. Tbt20 | Chevelutch . 5 10,590 
Juponoy. 2 6 9,060 





‘Nhe most active are Assatchinsky, Avatcha, and 
Klatehewsky. ‘The scorie and ashes thrown from 
irst, in 1828, were carried as far as Petropau- 

y, 120 versts distant; and it appears to be 
more or Jess in continual activity, In 1827 there 
was a violent, eruption of Mount Avatcha, during 
which, besides lava and stones, a very large quan- 
tity of water was cjected ; a phenomenon remarked 
also by [lumboldt in the volcano of Karkuarizo, a 
little N. of Chimborazo, in the Colombian Andes, 
and known to have occurred, though in a less 
degree, during the eruptions of Etna and Vesuvius, 
At the summit is a crater several hundred yards 
in cire., formed by a wall 80 ft. high, compesed of 
porphyry, felspar, and trachyte; and on the E. 
side, at an elevation of about 5,000 ft., is another 
crater, now extinct, and similar both in origin and 
appearance to the Somma of Mount Vesuvius. 
Klutchewsky, which, in common with six others, 
ccntinually emits smoke, was during the last cen- 
tury in very violent action, sometimes for a year 
or two at a time, sending ferth vitrified stones, 
lava, pumice, and water: after having been com- 
paratively quiet for about 40 years, it broke out 
again during Erman’s visit in’ 1 It presents 
a large base, swelling in an elliptic curve, and 
crowned by four cones: its geological components 
are trachyte, Labrador felspar, obsidian, and lava, 
and on its sides are numerous thermal springs of 
high temperature. Indeed, the g¢-neral formation 
of Kamtschatka is of igneous origin, comprising 
porphyry, jasper, felspar, schist, trachyte, and 
dolomite; the W. side, however, is composed of 
Neptunian, secondary, and tertiary rocke, among 
which may be distinguished Various beds of 
Hgnites, sandstone, iron-sand, and chalk, in the 
last of which are found large quantities of yellow 
amber: fossi] shells in great variety have been 
discovered in all the secondary and tertiary forma~ 
tions of this interesting peninsula. The shape of 
Kamtsehatka precludes the possibility of there 
being any extersive rivers; and, accordingly, those 
met with resemble torrents more than rivers, 



































76 
being either nearly dry, or flooded and rapid: the 
Kamtschatka river, however, is alleged to be ca- 
pable of admitting vessels of 100 tons about 130 
m, up the stream, é 

The severity of the climate, thongh considerable, 
has been greatly exaggerated. The average tem- 
perature in the middle of winter is about 10° 
Réaum.; that of summer is about 7°; but the 
difference seems greater, owing to the prevalence 
of raw piercing winds and thick fogs. Still, if 
any judgment may be formed from the health of 
the inhabs,, it cannot be unwholesome, for they 
are robust and long-lived, and there are few <is- 
eases, except small-pox and syphilis, introduced 
by the Russians, who also corrupted the pop. by 
familiarising them with the use of ardent spirits. 
(Dobell’s Travels, vol. i. p, 87.) The veyetation 
is generally considered to be very limited; but 
the limits are prescribed by man rather than by 
nature, Rye, barley, potatoes, cabbages, turnips, 
hemp, and flrx, with several other plants peculiar 
to the country, may be raised successfully, with 
moderate attention; but the people are, with fow 
exceptions, devoted to hunting, able ‘to live on 
game and dried fish, and extremely loth to engage 
In the more civilising, though less exciting pur- 
suit of agriculture, the first attempts at which 
date no further back than 1810. Among the fruits 
are the raspberry, red-currant, whortle-berry, 
cranberry, a <clicious species of strawberry called 
Anejnika, a wild cherry called cheroonka, and a 
kind of apricot or plum. The forest trees com- 
prise the birch, fir, larch, poplar, cedar, willow, 
and juniper, Pasturage has hitherto been little 
followed ; but the abundance of grass shows that 
if there was an inclination towards it, the pursuit 
would be profitable. The animals usually hunted 
comprise bears, lynxes, sea and river otters, rein- 
‘deer, foxes of different colours, sables, and beavers , 
and the number of skins exported is supposed to 
average about 30,000 a year, chiefly of foxes and 
sables. Among the birds, the principal are moor- 
game of different kinds, and many varicties of 
waterfowl, the egys of which, saturated with oil, 
constitute the chief food of the inhabs. The fish 
caught in the rivers comprise many varieties of 
salmon, some of which are peculiar to the coun- 
try, all_serving most essentially to supply winter 
food ; the sea also abounds with cod, herrings, and 
seals ; walruses and whales furnish oil, exclusively 
employed for domestic purposes. 

The trade of Kamtschatka, owing to the exac- 
tions of the Russian governors, who, in conse- 
quence of their great distance from Petersburg, 
or even Tobolsk, have few checks on their own 
cupidity, is extremely limited, ‘Taxes are taken 
in skins; and the people complain that no equit- 
able system of taxation has been authorised by the 
imperial government. Hence, wholly left to. the 
mercy of individual officers, they justly apprehend 
the insecurity of property, and want the chief 
motive for improving the natural resources of the 
country: labour is confined to the supply of 
merely temporary necessities, domestic comforts 
are little known or cared for, and affluence is 
-scarcely ever attained even by the most provident 
and laborious, Furs and dried fish are exported 
from Petropaulowsky, chiefly by the Russians and 
Dutch, who bring in exchange rice, flour, coffee, 
sugar, brandy, and whisky, 

The natives, comprising the two tribes of the 
Kamtschatdales and Koriaks, who differ more in 
mode of life than in physical conformation, are of 
low stature, but stout and broad in the shoulders, 
with large heads, flat and broad faces, prominent 
cheek-bones, thin lips, lank black hair, and eyes 
deeply sunk in the head. Their features seem to 
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identify them with the Mongolian race, to which 
they are certainly more closely allied than to 
the Esquimaux, with whom some writers” have 
erroneously classed them. The Kamtschatdales 
are described by Dobell as being shy and averse 
to strangers, but at the same time intelligent, and 
fully capable of improvement, if endeavours were 
made to instruct them in the arts of civilised life, 
Honesty, openness of character, and extreme hos- 
pitality are prevailing features among them; but 
it has been remarked by more than one traveller, 
that their morals have been much debased by the 
introduction of felons from Siberia, and the quar- 
tering of Russian troops at Petropaulowsky : 
drunkenness has since that period been an increas- 
ing evil, and now threatens to be as destructive to 
the Kamtschatdales as to the Indian tribes of N. 
America, Their employment, when not agricul~ 
tural, is hunting and fishing. "They live in fixed 
habitations; but their dwellings are low, comfort- 
less, and extremely filthy, sunk in the ground in 
the winter months, and raised on posts during 
summer, to facilitate the curing of fish, which is 
hung up on lines to ary, In travelling they use 
dogs instead of horses, These animals somewhat 
resemble the English shepherd-dog, are extremely 
intelligent, and endure an almost incredible degree 
of labour and privation, They are fed during the 
winter, when they are principally used, on offal 
and decayed fish, and in the summer are allowed 
to roam abroad, and shift for themselves, Few 
Kamtschatdales have less than six, and some 
upwards of twenty, the whole number of dogs 
being estimated at'3,000. When used for draught 
they are harnessed, two and two to a sledge, one 
particularly well trained being placed in front as 
leader, The sledge is in the shape of an oblong 
basket about 3 ft, long, and raised 8 ft. from the 
sround: the driver usually sits sideways, like a 
Jady on horseback, and urges the dogs by throw- 
ing at them a stick, which he afterwards catches 
with great dexterity, Occasionally parties travel 
in company ; ‘and then,’ says Dobell, ‘the eager- 
uess and impatience of the dogs, and the rivalry 
of the dyoorshiks, or drivers, are worthy to be 
compared with the exertions of the high-blooded 
coursers of Newmarket; nor does the management. 
and driving of the dogs require nfiuch less skill and 
attention than are needed in the latter ease, to 
arrive at perfection, and gain the palm of victory.’ 
The Konaks, who inhabit the N. part of the 
peninsula, a wandering tribe, subsist on the pro- 
duce of their herds of ‘rein-deer, which they also 
use to draw their sledges. The number of Koriaks 
is unknown, and they are not included in the 
estimates of the population. 

, Kamtschatka was first known to the Russians 
in 1696, when Vladimir Atlassov invaded the 
peninsula, and made great part of it tributary to 
Peter the Great. The conquest was completed in 
1706, since which, regular tribute has been paid, 
in furs, to the governor of Irkutsk. There are 4 
districts, each of which is governed by a toion, or 
lieutenant, whose business is to preserve peace, 
enforce the orders of government, and collect the 
tribute, the quantity of which varies according to 
the character of the governor, and the favour 
which particular persons happen to enjoy. 
commander of the troops resides at Petropaulow- 


sky, which for some years bas been the princi- 


pal place. Its population, however, does not ex- 
cced 700, while that of Nishni-Kamtschatk, the 
former capital, has scarcely 159 persons, Bol- 
cheresk, a small harbour on the W. side of Kamts- 
chatka has a pop. of about 200. (Erman, Reise 
um die Erde, i. 415-420; Dobell’s Kamtschatka, 
i, 1-188.) 
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KaNDAHAR. See CanDsHar. ‘ 

KANNAGHERRY (Khanagiri), a town of Hin- 
dostan, prov. Bejapoor, formerly the cap. of a 
Hindoe principality, 19 m; NW. Bijnagar. It is 
beautifully situated in a valley, enclosed by 
wooded declivities, and partially encircled by a 
rivulet. The principal. street is* very spacious, 
and at one extremity is a fine pagoda to Krishna, 
the interior of which is elaborately ornamented 
with stucco bas-reliefa, Various other temples 
have been converted into dwelling houses or 
stables by the Mussulman pop, ; and the vicinity 
abounds with fragments of Hindoo monuments, 

KANOJE (Kanyacubja), a town of Hindestan, 
prov. Agra, possibly the an. Culinipaxa mentioned 
by Pliny, about 2 m. from the Gangee, 118 m, E. 
by S$. Agra, and 67 m. WNW. Lucknow; lat. 
270 4° N., long. 79° 47’ E, It is now a second- 
rate town of the district of Etgweh ; but is men- 
tioned by Ferishta as having been once the cap. 
of the principal kingdom along the Ganges, com- 
prising the mod. provs, of Delhi, Agra, Oude, 
and Serinagur, The Indian histories are full of 
aecounss of its grandeur and extent; and for a 
distance of 6 1a. the traveller now wanders over a 
tract covered with scattered ruins of brick and 
other buildings, The most perfect vestige of the 
an. Hindoo city is a portion of a small and rude 
pagoda, its interior adorned with figures of Lak- 
shmi and Rama, surrounded by the Hindoo pany 
theon in miniature, There are several handsome 
tombs, mosques, and other Mohammedan edifices 
in stone, Kanoje having been taken by the Mo- 
hammedans under Mahmoud of Ghizui, in 1018, 
Tider the Moguls it gave its name to a circar; 
but it soon lost its importance, and, to complete 
its ruin, it was sacked by the Mabrattas in 1761, 
The mod. Kanoje consists of only a single street, 
and presents nothing worthy of note, except a 
citadel, close to which is the termination of a 
canal communicating with the Ganges. 

KARA-HISSAR. See Arrum Kata-Hissar. 

KARAK, or KHARRACK (the Icarus of 
Arian), an island of the Persian Gulf, now be- 
longing to Great Britain, lat, 29° 18’ N., long. 
50° 21’ E., 35m, MW. Bushire. It has an area 
of £2 or 18 sq.m., with a pop. of about 300 or 
400, ‘It affords a safe anchorage at all seasons, 
but more particularly during the severe gules 
which blow from the NW., and are the prevailing 
winds in this sea, The greater part of the island 
is so rocky, that little use can be made of it; but 
the E. side, being somewhat lower than the other 
parts, is capable of being-cultivated. It has abun- 
dance of water. The inhab. gain a livelihood by 
gardening and fishing, and manufacture a small 
quantity of common cloth for their own consump- 
tion, ‘The island of Corgo, lying about 14 m. or 
2m. N. Karak, contains about 2 sq. m., and is of 
a light sandy soil, It has also plenty of water, 
hut not of so good a quality as that of Karak; 
and although not inhabited at present, it is cap- 
able of being cultivated, and will produce both 
wheat and barley during the rainy seasons.’ (Kin- 
neir’s Pers. Empire, p. 18, 19.) Pearls of a superior 
colour and deseription are fished around the coasts 
of both islands: The Dutch, after having been 
obliged to abandon their factory at Bussorah, 
founded an establishment at Karak in 1748, They 
were, however, driven from it by the Arabs, about 
1765, Karak was subsequently occupied by the 
Persians ; and in 1807, for a short period, by the 
French. During the disagreement with the shah 
of Persia, the British resident, previously sta~ 
tioned at Busbire, removed thither; and the 
island was taken possession of by an English force 
jin 1889, Karak 1s of some importance as offering 
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a secure anchorage for ships, and a station’ where 
they may water and feft, ne 

KARAMAN, a town of Asiatic Turkey in Ka- 
ramania, 58 m, SSE. Konieh; lat. 37° 10° N., 
long. 33° 5’ E. Pop. estim. at 14,000. The town. 
stands at the S. extremity of a large plain, and 
at the foot of the lofty range of Bedlerm-dagh, a 
branch of Mount Taurus: it covers with its squares 
and gardens a large area; the houses are of mud 
and sun-dried bricks, and have a mean wretched 
appéarance; but the climate is salubrious, and 
water abundant. ‘The public buildings comprise 
four mosques, with the ruins of others, numerous 
khans and hummums, and a castle on a height, 
now mouldering to decay, Karaman trades with 
Kaisariah, Smyrna, and ‘Varsus, in cotton fabries, 
hides, and nut-galls; and it has a pretty exten- 
sive manufacture of bluc cotton cloth, worn by 
the lower classes, 

Karaman, which occupies the site of the ancient 
Laranda, is said to have been founded by Kara- 
man Oghe, a powerful prince living in the 14th 
century. It was the cap. of a Turkish kingdom, 
which lasted from the time of the partition of the 
Seljuck dominions of Iconium till 1486, when 
Karamania was subjected by the Ottoman empe- 
ror Bajazet II. Konieh then became the seat of 
the pachalic, and from that period Karaman has 
been gradually falling into decay. 

KARAMANIA, See Turkey In AstA. 

KARASUBASAR, a town of European Russia, 
Crimea, 15 m. E. Simpheropol. Pop. 15,084 in 
1858, The inhabitants are a mixture of races, 
ehicfly Tartars, Greeks, Russians, Jews, and 
Armenians, Strects narrow, winding, and dirty. 
‘There are several graceful looking mosques, anew 
Rom, Catholic church, and a large building, ot 
khan, occupied by shops, ‘The town is celebrated 
for the-manafacture of a very superior sort of red 
and yellow morocco leather, and contains several 
tanneries, candle and soap works, potteries and 
tile-works, It is also the great mart ofthe Crimea. 
for fruit, wine, and cattle. ‘There is a weekly 
market, and a great annual fair, 

KARLSBURG. See Cartspura. 

KARS, a town of Turkish Armenia, formerly 
cap, of a pachalic of the same name, on the Arpah- 
Chai, a tributary of the Aras, or Araxes, 85 m. 
NE. Erzeroum, aud 160 m. EB, by 8. Trebisond. 
Pop, estimated at 12,300 in 1860. The town is 
situated on the N, side of a plain, which, though 
about 4,000 ft. high, is extremely fertile: a part 
of it is walled, and there is a citadel, which, how- 
ever, is commanded by heights within musket- 
shot on the other side the river, Two stone 
bridges unite the two portiona of the city divided 
by the river, which encircles the walled portion on 
three sides. The houses of the citadel are tole- 
rably large and well-built, but those of the towne 
below are of the underground architecture usual 
in the Armenian villages. ‘he public buildings 
comprise several mosques, and one Armenian 
church outside the walls: the Armenian convent 
is uninhabited and in ruins. Kars being the 
centre of a fine corni-growing district, had former] 
a considerable trade in farming produce; but it 
was nearly destroyed during the Russian invasion, 
and is only slowly recovering. 

Kars, the origin of which is doubtful, was for-. 
merly a large town, with a pop. of nearly 8,000 
families ; but it is now little better than a heap 
of rnins, During the Russian occupation at the 
beginning of the century, a large part of the 
Turkish pop, abandoned it, while at the same time 
the Armenians emigtated with the retreating 
army of the Russians, leaving many deserted 
villages and much unoccapied land. Kars was 
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again besieged by the Russians in the war between. 
Russia and Turkey 1854-56, and after a gallant 
defence by the Turks, under Colonel Williams, 
had to capitulate Dec, 12,1855. 

KASAN, one of the eastern governments of 
Russia in Europe, having N. Viatka, E. Orenburg, 
S. Simbirsk, and W.-Nijegorod. Area, 24,000 sq. 
m. Pop. 1,543,344 in 189 The inhabs, are 
partly Russians and partly Tchouvaches, of Fin- 
nish origin, and Tartars, ‘The government is tra- 
versed for a considerable distance by the Wolga, 
the Kama, one of the principal: affluents of the 
latter, and by some lesser.streams, and is inter- 
spersed with ‘numerous lakes, Surface generally 
flat, but in parts undulating and hilly; soil almost 
everywhere fertile, producing, with very imperfect 
culture, abundant crops of rye, wheat, hemp and 
fiax. Forests very extensive, covering nearly 
half the surface, Climate in winter very severe; 
but the summer, though short, is generally 
Grazing is not well understood, and but litde 
attention is given to the rearing of cattle. The 
fishery in the Kama is very productive. There 
are numerous distilleries, saw-mills, and potash 
works, with tanneries. More than half the landed 
property within the government. belongs to the 

. crown, or to members of the Imperial family. 

Kasay, a city of European Russia, cap. of the 
above government, on the Kasanka, about 4m. 
above where it falls into the Wolga. Pop. 58,1 
in 1858, After being burnt down by Pougatcheff 
in 1774, Kasan was rebuilt, by order of Cathe- 
rine II.,on a more regular plan. It was again the 
prey of an accidental conflagration in September 
1815, by which it was more than half destroyed ; 
but, like Moscow, it has risen from its ashes larger 
and better built than ever. It stands on very 
uneven ground, interspersel with lakes, and con- 
sists, like most other Russian cities, of three parts: 
the kremlin or citadel, on a considerable eminence; 
the town, properly so called; and the slobodes, or 
suburbs, The town is well built, and has broad 
and spacions squares and market-places, In the 
suburbs, which are principally oceupicd by the 
Tartar pop., the houses are of wood, and the streets 
filthy. Vrincipal buildings, the grand cathedral), 
founded in 1452; the cathedrals of St. Peter and 
St, Paul, with several other cathedrals and churches, 
some of them built in the course of the present 
century. There are, further remarkable, the con- 
vent, of Bogoroditskoi Kasanskoi, rebuilt by the 
emperor Alexander; the hotel of the general go- 
yernor; the archicpiscopal palace; the hotel of 
the nobles; the bazaar; the military hospital, and 
the arsenal, _Kasan is one of the most literary 
towns in Russia. It has a university, founded i 
1804, but which was not opened till 1814, with 
70 principal and subordinate professors, about 800 
pupils, and a library of above 24,500 volumes, Its 
principal object is to supply instruction in the 
eastern languages, or in Arabic, Persian, ‘Turkish, 
Tartar, Mogul, and Chinese language and litera” 
ture. ‘The city has also a theological academy, 
with a gymnasium, an observatory, a grammar- 
school, a Tartar school, and a school for the in- 
struction of schoolmasters. A great cloth manu- 
factory, established by Peter the Great, is now the 
property of private individuals, and employs about 
1,000 work-people; and there are besides manu- 
factories of cottons, hardware, earthenware, and 
tiles, with tanneries, soap-works, and distilleries. 
Kasan is the seat of an admiralty, and vessels are 
constructed for the navigation of the Wolga and 
the Caspian, It also carries on an extensive trade, 
for which its situation adjoining the Wolga gives 
it. peculiar facilities, About 15,000 of the pop. are 
Mohammedans, The rest, with the exception of a 
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few Protestants, belong to the established Greek 
arch, : 

_ KASCHAU, a royal free city of Hungary, in the 
cire. on this side the Theiss, co, Abaujvar, on the 
Hernad,'123 m, NE. Pesth, with which city it is” 
connceted by railway. Pop. 17,150 in 1858, The 
town is well built, with fine squares, and regu- 
larly laid out streets; and has 13 Rom. Cath. and 
2 Lutheran churches, besides a theatre, and several 
other handsome public buildings. The chief public 
establishments are a royal academy, with a library 
of 10,000 vols., and a fine collection of natural 
history, a gymnasium, an episcopal seminary, a 
school for nobiés (ad leges Kouvikt), and a military 
asylum: it is the seat of a county-assembly and 
court of justice, and has manufactures of tobacco, 
cutlery, earthenware, and paper, and a large transit, 
trade with Poland. 

. KATRINE (LOCH), a lake of Scotland, in the 
district of Monteith, in the SW. part of Perthshire, 
on the confines of Stirlingshire, 8 m. W. Callander, 
and 5 m, E, from Loch Lomond, This, which is 
the most westerly and largest of a chain of lochs, 
consisting of lochs Venacher, Achray, and Katrine, 
the principal feeders of the Teith, is about 10} m. 
length, and from 14 to 2 m. in width, of a ser- 
pentine form, and very deep. It is embosomed 
among lofty mountains, divided by deep ravines, 
whose sides, in parts clothed with wood down to 
the water's edge, and in parts consisting of bold 
rugged precipices, give it every variety of wild, 
picturesque scenery. Still, however, if was but. 
seldom visited, and little known, till Scott: made 
it the scene of his fine poem of The Lady of the 
Lake, when it at once attained the maximum of 
eclebrity, and has since been annually resorted to 
by crowds of visitors, At the E. end of the loch, 
between it and Loch Achray, is the celebrated 
pass of the Trosachs, so beautifully described in 
stunzas 11-18, of the first canto of The Lady of . 
the Lake, 

KAZAMEEN, 2 town of Asiatic Turkey, prov. 
Trak-Arabi, on the W, bank of the Tivris, 3 m. N. 
Bagdad. Pop. estim, at 7,000, chiefly Persians, 
who have been induced to settle here ‘on account 
of its being the burying-place of two celebrated 
imams, to whose memory a noble mosque has been 
erected. It is ormamented with two gilded en- 
polas, and, like those of Meshed Ali and Kerbela, 
is supported by the contributions of pilgrims. The 
town has a bazaar, many coffee-houses, 8 hewn- 
mums, and a caravanserai; and on the opposite 
side of the river is the tomb of Imam Abn Hanafi, 
a Mohammedan saint. 

KEDGEREE, a town of British India, prov. 
Bengal, on the W, side of the Hooghly river, near 
its mouth, lat. 24° 55’ N., long. 88° 16’ EB. Lt stands 
in a low, swampy situation; but is, notwithstand- 
ing, much healthier than Diamond Harbour. A 
lighthouse has been erected a few miles further 
down the river, There is also a government 
marine officer stationed at this town, who has to 
male daily reports of the ships which arrive and 
sa 














KEDJE, a town of Beloochistan, prov. Mukran, 
of which it is the cap, on a rivulet, by which the 
surrounding district is well irrigated, 274 m. SW, 
Khelat ; lat. 26° 24’ N., long. 62° 28 E. Pop. 
estin:. at 3,000. The town stands clustered around 
the base of a precipice, on which is a fortres8; and 
was formerly a place of considerable trade, which 
haying dechned, it has fallen into decay. 

KEUTL, a town of Baden, circ, Middle Rhine, 
on the Rhine, immediately opposite Strasbourg, 
and 10 m. NW, Offenburg, on the railway from 
Strasbourg into Baden. Pop. 1,623 in 1861, Kehl 
was formerly a fortress, and was esteemed an im- 


KEIOHLEY 
portant bulwark of Germany. It was fortified by 
Vauban in 1688, ceded by France to Baden in 
1697, taken by the French in 1703, 1733, 1793, and 
1796; by the Austrians, also, in the latter year; 
and re-taken by the French in the year suececi~ 
ing. After the peace, its works were dismantled, 
Germersheim being fortified by the Germ, Confed. 
in_its stead, The town is connected by a fine 
bridge with the opposite bank of the Rhine, and 
Strasbourg, Its inhab, employ themselves chiefly 
in transit. trade, 

KEIGHLEY, or KIGIILEY, a market town 
and par, of England, in the W. riding of eo. York, 
wap. Staincliff and Eweross, on an aftluent of the 
Aire, 16m. WNW, Leeds; 178 m. NNW. London 
by road, and 2184 m. by Great Northern railway. 
Pop. of town, 15,005, and of par, 18,819 in 1861. 
‘The town is beautifully s i Hey close 
to the range called the Blackstone Edge; and, 
though irregularly built, comprises many hand 
some stone houses: it is well paved, suiticiently 
supplied with water, and lighted with gas, A neat 
and commodious court-house and a spacious mar- 
ket-place were erected in 1833, and more recently 
a mechanics’ institute has been built on ground 
xiven by the Earl of Burlington, who bas larze 
possessions in_and near the town. The par 
clurch was built in 1803, on the site of one crected 
in the reign of Henry 1, and is a large and band- 
some structure, with a lofty steeple, containing a 
fine peal of bells: the livi in the 
gift of the Duke of Devonshire, Iso, 
places of worship for Independents, Baptists, W 
leyan New Connection, amd Primitive Methodist 
Siwedenbargi:uts ty of Briends: anv 
ty all of these, as well as to the eln 
Nunday-schouls are attached, furnishing religious 
justruction to abort L800 children of both sexe 
A free yrammar-sehool, fornded and well endow 
in 1713, a girls’ national school, and an infan 
school, are the chief educational establishments 
and a mechanics’ institute, founded in 1825, anc 
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now in unien with that at Leeds, has conferred ; 






many benetilson the working classes. The worsted 
manufacture, especially of coarse stuffs, merinos, 
aud worsted yarns, is carried on to a considerable 
extent; and the produce is chiefly sold in the 
piece-lalls of Halifax aud Bradford. ‘The Leeds 
and Liverpool canal, which passes near the town, 
affords cheap conveyance for manufactures, and 
establishes a communication with full on the one 
hand, ad Liverpool on the other, Under the 
Boundary Act Keighley is a polling place for 
the W. riding. It is also the head of a union, 
comprising 6 “pars, Markets, well supplied, on 
Wednesday: fairs, May 8 and 9, and Noy. 7, 8, 
and 

Keighley is known in the history of the great 
civil war, as having been the scene of an en- 
counter, In 1645, between the king's troops and 
a division of the parliamentary army, under Col, 
Lambert. Its name is derived from an old fanii 






































ighley, one of whose members married a 
wvendish, from whom the present Duke of 


Devonshire and the Earl of Burlington are de- 
secnded. 

KELLS, a town of Ireland, prov. Leinster, eo. 
Meath, adjacent to the Blackwater, on the top 
and sides of a gentle hill, 35 m, NW. Dublin, and 
21 W. Drogheda, on a branch line ‘Sf the Mid- 
land Great, Western railway. Pop. 3,224 i 
against 4,205 in 1841, ‘The town eon 
principal and some smaller streets, and has some 
goo houges; but, generally speaking, is a poor, 
mean place. Here ix a fine oll church, conti. 
gnons to which is a pillar or round tower $9 ft. in 
height, It has, also, aR, Cath. chapel, a court- 
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house, market-house, bridewell, fever hospital, ‘and 
a national school. 

Kells is a very old town, a synod having been 
held here in 1152, and a castle erected on the site 
of the marketplace in 1178. Here, also, waa a 
monastery, some remains of which still exist, and 
are called St, Columb Kill’s House, from the name 
of its reputed founder. In one of the streets is a 
fine stone cross, ¢ bor, retumed two mems, to 
the Irish H. of C., but was disfranchised at the 
Union, The magnificent seat of the Headfort 
famfly is in its vicinity. 

KEITH, a market-town of Scotland. eo. Banff, 
on both sides the Isla, a tributary of the Deveron, 
4th m. NW. Aberdeen, on the Great North of 
Seotland raibvay. Pop. 18 in 1861, Keith is 
divided into three towns. uamely Old Keith and 
New Keith, on the 8, of the river, and Fife Ke ith, 
on the N., the whole Iying in the centre of an 
amphitheatre of hills. “The tirst, whichis very 
old, is but of mean appearance and. irregular 
shapes the second, begun to be erected in 1750, 
stands on a gentle eminence to the SE. of the 
former, and consists of one principal street divided 
into several portions; the third, or Fife Keith, 
which had its origin in 1816, is connceted with the 
two former towns by two bridges over the Isla, 
New Keith is the largest and best built of the 
three divisions in question, and in it most part of 
the public buildings are situated, such as the par, 
i church, a Gothic building, with a tower 104 ft. 
high, and a R. Cath, chapel, after the plan of St. 
Maria de Vittoria at Rome. It has also an epis- 
vil chapel, and two mecting-honses belonging 
to the Associate Synod, The means of education 
re very aunple. ‘There are four subscription Hibra~ 
Ties, considerable number of persons are em- 

ployed in weaving woollen and linen eloth for the 

- Aberdeen manufacturers, Tn addition to weekly 
| markets, Keith has four annual fairs, all of eou-. 

iderable importance. Summer-eve fair, held-in 
| September, 3s the greatest fair in the north for 
cattle and horses, 

A skirmish took place in 1745 at Old Keith, be- 
tween the forces of the Pretender and those in the 

royal service, in-which the former had the advan- 
j tage, and carried off 150 prisoners, James Fer- 
gutson, the celebrated self-tanght astronomer, was 
born in the vicinity of Keith: the only school he 
ever attended was one at Keith, and that for only 
three months, He died in 1776. THis ¢ Autobio- 
graphy’ is well known, 

KELSO, an inland market-town of Scotland, 
co, Roxburgh, beautifully situated on the left 
bank of the Tweed, near the point where it is 
jeined hy the ‘Teviot, 38 m, SE, Edinburgh, 2 
m. SW. Berwick-upon-Tweed, and 366 m. 
London, by Great Northern railway. Pop, 4,309 
in 1861. ‘The town, which is neat and handsome, 
consists of four principal and some smaller streets, 
The former meet in a square or market-place in 
the centre of the town, consisting of well-built 
houses, mostly of freestone and slated. On the E. 
side of this square is the tawn-house, an edifice of 
two stories, with a pediment in front supported. 
by four lonie columns, surmounted by a handsome 
balustrade and dome springing from the centre of 
the roof. The okl par. church heing a ¢ misshapen. 
pile,’ a new or seeond par. church was built here 
in 1837 in the Elizabethan style, with a quad- 
rangular tower 70 ft. high, ‘The bride across the 
‘Tweed, from a plan of Rennie, is suid to have been 
the prototype of Waterloo Bridge over the Thames 
by the sainearchitect, It has five elliptical arches; 
its total length is 494 ft.; the breadth of the road. 
way is 25 ft., and the greatest height from the bed 
of the river 42 ft. It was finished in 1803 at an 
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expense of 18,0002 In the immediate vicinity of 
the town, on the W., is Fleurs, the seat of the 
ducal family of Roxburgh, the feudal superiors of 
the bor, A mansion erected in 1718, and recentl: 
repaired and modernised, combining, as Sit W. 
Scott observed, ‘ the ideas of ancient baronial gray- 
deur with those of moder taste. But the most 
prominent object in or round Kelso is its vehe: 
rable abbey, founded in 1128. by David [for iy 
ronensian monks, and endowed wih: immen 
possessions and privileges. Its form # that ofa 
Latin cross, and it affords a finetspeciméf of the 
Saxon or early Norman style of architecture, It 
has long been in a state of dilapidation; but the 
Scotch reformers arg guiltless of the demolition of 
this noble fabric, for, havipg begh occupied as a 
place of security by the townspeople‘in 1545, it 
‘was then battered down by the English under the 
Earl of Hertford. The parts now remaining are 
the N, and §, aisles, cach having two round 
towers, with two sides of the central tower, now 
only 91 ft. high, The thickness of the lower walls 
ig 5} ft. The pillars are clustered; the arches cir- 
eular, Part of the ruin served as the par. church 
from 1649 till 1771, when it was deserted, from the 
idea of insecurity, for another place of worship. 
The Roxburgh family have of late laudably ex- 
erted themselves to repair and perpetuate this fine 
tuin, Kelso has been characterised by Scott, in 
his ‘Autobiography,’ as ‘the most beautiful, 
if not the most romantic, village in Scotland.’ 
‘Tt presents objects,’ he says, ‘ not only grand in 
themselves, but venerable from their associations.’ 
‘The best view of the town and environs is from 
the bridge. 

In addition to the old and new par. churches 
already noticed, there are a number of other places 
of worship in the town, belonging to the Episco- 
palians, Cameronians, Original Seceders, Relief 
and Associate Synod. ‘There are ten schools in 
the bor, and par,, atcended by about 700 scholars ; 
so that about a seventh part of the people are, at 
the same time, being educated; and this without 
including Sunday sehools, Kelso has six sub- 
seription libraries; the oldest, containing about 
5,000 vols., having been instituted in 1750, There 
ig also a ‘Kelso Physical and Antiquarian So- 
ciety.’ Kelso was the first provincial town in 
Scotland that introduced the printing-press.  (Ir- 
ving’s Scot. Poets, i. 75.) The first edition of 
Scott's ‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish: Border’ was 
printed in Kelso by James Ballantyne, who after- 
wards brought the typographical art to high per- 
fection in Edinburgh, where he carried on the 
printing business in partnership with Scott. 

Kelso was originally a kind of suburb to the 
hor. of Roxburgh, on’ the opposite bank of the 
‘Tweed. But the foundation of the abbey gave 
Kelso a more important character; and, on the 
final destruction of Roxburgh, in the fifteenth 
century, its inhabs. transferred themselves thither. 
No traces now remain of the bor. of Roxburgh, 
and but few of its castle; though the latter was 
for centuries one of the most important Border for- 
tresses, In 1460, James Il., having taken the 
town of Roxburgh and demohshed it, laid siege to 
the castle, during which he was killed by the 
bursting of a cannon, The queen, attended by her 
infant son, James III., encouraged the besiegers, 








and,in a few days, the fortress was compelled ti 


surrender. It was then destroyed; since which 
time it has remained in ruins, though partially re- 
paired by the English, under Somerset, in 1547, 
Soon after the Reformation, the lands and-posses- 
sions of the abbey were conferred on the ancient 
family of Kerr, of Cessford, in the hands of whose 
descendants, the family of Roxburgh, they still 


KENDAL (EIRBY) ~ 
remain, Kelso has repeatedly sufftred from-con- 
flagrations, not in warlike times merely, but in 
pacific, as in 1686 and 1738, 

KEMPTEN (an. Campodunum), a town of Ba- 
varia, circ. Swabia and Neuberg, cap. distr. of 
same name, on the Hler, 50 m. SSW. Augsburg, 
on the railway from Augsburg to the lake of Con- 
stance. Pop, 10,370 in 1861. Kempten consists 
of two parts, an old town surrounded with walls 
nearly encircled by the new town, The Yormer is 
the commercial portion of Kempton: the latter, 
seated on higher ground, comprises the abbey, 
where was formerly held the court of the abbot of 
Kempten, an ecclesiastic possessing, besides the 
town, an independent territory of 340 sq. m., 
ceded to Bavaria in 1802, Kempten has a fine 
collegiate church, aqueduct, and theatre, a hos- 
pital, foundling asylum, and public library; and 
is the seat of the council for the circle, courts of 
law for the circle and town, a board of tolls, a 
gymnasium, and high-school. It has manufac- 
tures of linen and cotton fabrics, and a brisk trade 
in these goods, and in wool, cattle, and Italian 
produce, ‘The Iler becomes navigable near Kemp- 
ten, Adjacent to the town is the eminence of 
Hilarmont, on which are the ruins of a fortress 
supposed to be Roman, and where various Roman 
coins have been found, 

KENDAL (KIRBY), a market town, pati. bor. 
and par. of England. co. Westmoreland, ward of 
same name, 40 m, S, Carlisle, 219 m, NNW. 
London by road, and 2524 m. by London and 
North Western railway. Pop, of bor. 12,029, and 
of par. 18,600-in 1861, The town on the side 
of a hill, at the bottom of which the river Kent 
{crossed hore by three bridges), runs nearly N. 
and S., consists principally of one long street on 
the line of the Carlisle road, and a lateral stréct 
| leading down to the river on the Appleby road, 
|The houses are well built of stone, and being 
{ whitened, and roofed with blue slate, have a re- 
markably clean and neat appearance, The town- 
hall is an elegant building, and the market, for 
butchers’ meat, is neat and commodions. At the 
NW. end of the town is a large and well arranged 
workhouse, and near it is a house of correction. 
‘The other principal buildings are a handsome hall, 
belonging to the society of ‘ odd fellows,’ the as- 
sembly and news rooms, theatre, and several ex- 
tensive factories. The parish church, near the S, 
entrance of the town, is a large Gothic structure, 
with a square tower: the living is a vicarage in 
the gift of Trinity College, Cambridge, There arc 
two other churches, and 11 chapels belonging to 
different denominations of dissenters, “Among 
the educational establishments ate a well en- 
dowed grammar-school with university exhibi- 
tions, a blue-coat charity, a green-coat school, a 
large national school, supported both by endow- 
ment and subscription, a school of industry, an 
infant school, and several Sunday schools: there 
is also a thriving mechanics’ institute. The 
charitable institutions comprise a hospital for 
old unmarried women, endowed with 1002, a year, 
a dispensary, and a lying-in charity; and the 
corporation has the trust of charitable funds to a 
considerable amount, 

Kendal has long been noted for its weaving 
industry; dd, in the reigns of Richard If. and 
Henry IV., special laws were enacted for the pro- 
tection of its manufactures, The present manu- 
factures comprise linseys, serges, baizes, the 
coarser kinds of kerscymere, and carpets. There 
are about 3,000 persons employed in weaving, and 
otherwise preparing cloth, The marble works, for 
cutting and polishing marble, quarried at Kendal 
Feil, employ also a number of hands; and the 
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machinery is very i ious. There is water- 
‘communivation by a canal with Lancaster, 
Kendal was first incorporated by Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a second charter was granted by Charles 
I. Under the Municipal Reform -Act, it is divided 
into three wards, the municipal officers being a 
recoriler, a mayor, and 5 other aldermen, with 18 
councillors. Corporation revenue, 1,110/ in, 1862. 
The Reform Act conferred on Kendal the ilege 


of sending 1 mem, to the H. of C.: the electoral | pe 


boundaries include the townships of Kendal and 
Kirkland, with those paris of Nethergraveship 
which adjoin Kendal. Registered electors 405 in 
1865, ‘Markets, well attended, on Saturday: 
eae fairs, March 22, April 29, and Novem- 
er 8. 

Near Kendal, on the opposite side of the river, 
are the ruins of a castle, commandingly situated 
on a rocky eminence, and celebrated as the birth- 
place of Catherine Parr, one of the queens of 
Henry VII, A large portion of the outer wall, 
and two towers, still remain to mark its former 
extent. 

KENILWORTH, a market town and par. of 
England, co, Warwick, hundred Knightlow, 5 m. 
N. Warwick, 18 m. SE, Birmingham, and 96 m. 
NNW. London, by London and North Western 
railway. Pop, 3,018 in 1861. The town is de- 
lightfully situated on an affluent of the Avon, and 
consists chietly of one Jong street, about 11m, in 
Jength, part of the road from Warwick to Coven- 
try. In the lower part of the town is the church, 
a Gothic building of different periods, having a 
handsome tower and spire; and near it are the 
tuins of an abbey, valued at the dissolution of the 
monasteries at 644/. On the higher ground are 
several handsome houses ; and at the top of the 
hill on which the town stands are the ruins of a 
castle, the ancient fame of which has been rade 
familiar by Sir Walter Scott. There are several 
places of worship for dissenters, to each of which, 
as well as io the church, are attached well attended 
Sunday schools. A free-school was founded in 
1724, and there is a large national school. Among 
other charities, are almshouses for 16 widows, and 
an apprentice fund. *Ribands, gauzes, and combs 
are made here; and there are chemical works for 
the preparation of Glauber salts, sal-ammoniac, 
and Prussian blue; but they are not important, 
Markets on ‘Wednesday; horse and cattle fairs, 
‘April’ 30 and Sept. 30. 

Kenilworth Castle, whose extensive ruins bear 
ample testimony to its ancient splendour and mag- 
nificence, was erected in 1120 ‘by Geoffry de Clin- 
ton, treasurer and chamberlain to Henry I., and in 
the reign of Edward I. the earl of Leicester held 
& tournament here, which was attended by 100 
knights with their ladies. The estate afterwards 
reverted to the crown, and was given by (Queen 
Elizabeth to her favourite, Dudley, earl of Lei- 
cester, who. is said to have expended on its im- 
provement 60,000/—a vast sum for those days. 
‘The outer wall,’ says Sir W. Scott, ‘ inclosed 
seven acres, a part of which was occupied by ex- 
tensive stables and by a pleasure-garden, with its 
trim arbours and parterres; and the rest formed 
the large base-court or outer yard of the noble 
castle, which was itself composed of g huge pile 
of castellated buildings surrounding’ an inner 
court, A large and massive keep, called Cxsar’s 
Tower, was of uncertain though great antiquity ; 
and that noble and massive pile, which yet bears 
the name of Lancaster’s Buildings, was erected by 
John of Gaunt, ‘time-honoured Lancaster.’ The 
external wali was on the S. and W. sides adomed 
and defended by a lake partly artificial, across 
which was a stately bridge, and on the N. side 
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was 2 barbican, which, even if its present ruinous 
state, is equal in extent and superior in architec- 
ture to the baronial castle of many a northern 
chief, Beyond the lake lay an extensive chase, 
full of deer and game, and abounding with lofty 
trees. Queen Elizabeth twice visited this noble 
palage$: and here, in 1575, she was entertained, 
cipr-whole court, with prinecly magnificence 

Xtedays, at the enormous expense of 1,0002, 

$y The castle was plundered and ulti- 
i in @ state of ruin by Cromwell’s 
soldiers who appropriated to themselves the adja- 
cent Janis, *aftee variouschanges, the estate caine 
into “the poasession of Hydt, earl of Clarendon, 
and is stiJl Weld hy that noblefamily. (Sir W. 
Scott’s ‘ Kenilworth,’ vohii, with notes.) 

KENNERY (CAVE-TEMPLES OF). 
Ss@serre. 

KENSINGTON, a town and par. of England, 
co. Middlesex, hund. Ossulston, forming one of 
the western suburbs of London, 14 m. W, Hyde 
Park Corer, comprising (with the hamlets of 
Bayswater, Earl’s Court, Brompton, and Little 
Chelsea) an area of 2,680 acres. Pop. of par. 
70,108, and of town 51,910, in 1861." The town 
consists of a main street forming a part of the Lon- 
don road, and of many streets running from it N. 
and 8. The houses are well built, and many large 
detached residences are scattered in the outskirts, 
‘The par, church is a plain but spacious building, 
erected in 1690; and the living is'a vicarage in 
the gift of the Bishop of London, ‘There are also 
many district churches, and a great, number of 
Paces of worship for dissenters. A large charity 
school, national and Lancastrian schools, and pri- 
vate boarding schools, furnish instruction to all 
classes: and there are numerous charities for the 
relief of the aged and sick poor.’ The trade of the 
town chiefly depends on the many families of 
rank and wealth resident in and around it, 

Kensington Palace, which, with its gardens, . 
forms the chief object of attraction, is an irregular 
brick building, purchased by William JI. of the 
Earl of Nottingham. Among other additions made 
by ‘that monarch, the whole 8. front was rebuilt 
under the direction of Sir C, Wren, and the interior 
received great improvements and embellishments : 
the W. front was rebuilt by Kent, in the reign of 
George II, The state rooms comprise 12 hand- 
some chambers, well adapted for occasions of 
ceremony ; but few of them, except the galleries, 
are of commanding proportions. The staircase, 
painted by Kent, is intended to represent a num- 
ber of spectators on a court day; and the artist 
has introduced several portraits of characters con 
nected with the court of George I: the style, 
however, is bizarre, and in very bad taste. The 
presence chamber is now hung with pictures, 
many of which were highly valued by the late 
president West. This palace was the residence of 
William and Mary, Anne, George I,, and George 
IL, all of whom (except George f.) died within 
its walls. George ILI, removed the town residence 
of the court to St. James's; and Kensington 
Palace has since been allotted to junior members 
of the royal family. The childhood of Queen 
Victoria was spent in it; and it was for many 
years the town residence of the Duke of Sussex, 
The duke’s library, which has been sold, was very 
valuable, especially the collection of bibles and 
biblical works, inc. abont 300 rare MSS. The 
gardens occupy an area of about 350 acres, and 
have been for many years an attractive public 
promenade, Holland House, a brick structure, in 
the Elizabethan style, at the W. end of Kensing- 
ton, was built in 1607, and descended in the reign 
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oceupied it after his marriage with the Dowager 
Countess of Warwick. In 1766 it was purchased 
by Henry Fox, lord Holland, in whose family it 
still remains, The library is 112 ft. in length, 
and contains a valuable coliection of books, espe- 
cially in Spanish and Portuguese literature. 
‘There are many good pictures, and in the hall is 
a sitting statue of C. J. Fox. About 200 acres of 
land are attached to the house, which is one of 
the finest residences in the vicinity of London. 
(For a full anecdotal history of Kensington and 
its neighbourhood, see Leigh Hunt's book, ‘The 
Old Court Suburb, 2 vais, Landon, 1855.) 
KENT, a marit, oo, in the SE, part of England, 
being the nearest of any in the kingdom to the 
Continent, having N, the Thames and its estuary, 
E. and SE. the German Ocean and the Straits of 
Dover, S$. Sussex, and W, Surrey. 
length, frem Deptford to the N. Foreland, is 
about 64, and its greatest breadth about 30> m. 
Area 1,627 sq.m, or 1,030,119 aeres, of whi 
900,000 are arable, meadow, and 
is a finely diversified and beautiful co, 
parallel ridges of bills traverse its whole extent from 





















Ew W. The upper, or most northerly of these 
rang xtending from Westerham, ou con- 
fines of Surrey, to Dover, being composed chiefly 


of chalk, and thenee called the chalk ridge ; while 
the lower, or most southerly range, about 8 m. 
from the former, is usually” called the ragstone 
range, from its consisting principally of ragstone 
and ironstone. ‘The country to the N. of the 
upper range, including the isles of Sheppe: 
Grain, and Thanet (see TuAner), is generally 
very fertile, and contains a good deal of marshy 
and of rich loamy land, producing the finest wheat. 
Tomney Marsh, a celebrated grazing district, (ce 
Romney Mausu), and the Weald, lie to the S, 
of the lower or ragstone range, The latter, which 
extends into Sussex and Surrey, is ingular 
tract, Its soil is generally stiff and clayey, but 
in parts sand predominates. For a Tergthened 
period it furmed an immense forest; but was 
radually, though slowly, brought into tillage, 
ts suil continues to be particularly well adapted 
to the growth of timber, especially vak, wh 
here attains to the greatest lux nee, Most. 
inclosures in the wea'd are surrounded with 
oaks, and every wood and coppice is full of them. 
‘When viewed from the adjeining hills, which 
command a prospect over the whole of it, the 
Weald exhibits the most delightful ne that. 
ean be imagined. It appears to the eye an ex- 
tensive level country (the few hills in it being so. 
smatl and inferior fo those whence it is viewed), 
eovercd with all the richness of both art and 
nature; the variety of smail inclosures of corn 
and meadow, and the houses, seats, and villages, 
promiscuously interspersed among the large and 
towering oaks, which grow over the whole face of 
it, have the inost pleasing elfvet, and represent 
to us, even at this time, something, though 
a great improvement of its original state, in the 
idea of an_inhabited and well cultivated forest,’ 
(fasted’s Kent, i. 293,298, svo. ed.) From its 
proximity to the Continent the climate of Kent 
is colder in winter, and the E. wails in spring 
are vaid to be more piercing than in other cus. in 
the same parallel more te the W.; but, on the 
ether hand, the summers are warmer, and its 
liable to wet, which renders it 
fitted for the production of corn and 
Awriculture iy ina very advance state in 


































fruit, 
Kent, aul it has a greater variety of products than 


apy other co, in the kingdom, Its wheat, barley, 
beans, and peas are ail excellent. With ‘the ex: 
ception of the Isle of Thanet, turnips are exten~ 
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sively raised on the light soils, Hops are pro- 
duced in large quantities, especially in-the district 
between Maidstone and Canterbury. Most part 
of the cherries, filberts, plums, and other fruits 
brought to the London markets, are supplied by 
the orchards between Maidstone and ‘Tonbridge, 
whiledhe Isle of Thanet and other places furnish 
supplies of spinach and of various seeds, Though 
Kent feeds large numbers of cattle, it cannot be 
called a grazing ca.: the stock of sheep is, how- 
ever, very large. Romney Marsh: has a peculiar 
breed that furnishes long, combing wool, There 

isa great deal of timber in other parts of the co., 
exclusive of the weald. Property much divided, 
and there are no great estates. Size of farms 
various ; but, owing to the sort of gardén culture 
carried on in many parts, they are mostly rather 
li; many varying in extent from 1) to 30 
res, while there are but few above 200 or 250 
acres, 

The yeomanry of Kent are a very superior class; 
ani, besides their own, some of them occupy ex~ 
e hired farms. All Jands in Kent, unless 
cially exempted by an act of the legislature, 
e held by the tenure of guvelkind ; descending, 
in the event of the father dying intestate, not to 
the eldest son, but to all the sons alike in equal, 
portions; and if there be no sons, they divide 
equally among the daughters, This is supposed 
to have been the common tenure in England before 
the Conquest; but, exclusive of Kent, it now 
obtains in but a few places, Some estates have 
been disgavelled, or excepted by a special act of 
parliament, from this tenure; and partition is 
now, in most instances, prevented by testament. 
But “such lands as are not disgavelled, or settled 
by testament are invariably disposed of in the 
way stated above, (IIasted’s Kent, i, 311-321, 
svo, cd.) Fronstane is abundant in many. parts ; 
and, previously to the employment of coal in the 
‘ing of iron, the weald, from the abundance of 
E tintber, was a principal seat of the iron trade; 
but this has been long abandoned. With the 
cocoon of ship-building carried on at Deptford,. 
Woolwich, Chatham, and other places, and the 
industry of the metropolitafl part of Kent, manu- 
factures are unimportant; they consist of paper, 
made at Maidstone and Dover, gunpowder at 
Dartford and Faversham ; and toys at Tonbridge, 
lusive of the ‘Thames, the principal rivers are 
the Medway (which sec), Stour, Rothe, Darent, 
and Ravensbourne, Kent is divided into the two 
ly equal divisions of E, and W. Kent, each 
i its own court. of sessions, Principal 
towns, Greenwich, Deptford, Chatham, Rochester, 
Canterbury, and’ Dover. It is divided into 3 
lathes, 63 hundreds, and 15 liberties, and 411 
parishes. It sends 18 mems, to the H, of C., v 
2 for each of the 2 divisions of the co.; 2 for cach 
of the bors, of Canterbury, Rochester, Dover, 
Greenwich, Maidstone, and Sandwich, and 1 each 
for Chatham and Rye. Registered electors for the 
co. 18,061 in 1865, being 8,250 for the castern 
division, and 9,811 for the western division, 
Pop, 738,699 in 1861, of which ‘193,427 metro- 
politan, and 345,272 extra-metropolitan. Amount 
1 to property-tax, 2,555,438. in 1862. 
"LUCKY, one of the U, 8. of America, in 
the centeal part of the Union, between lat, 369 30" 
f and 38° 30’ N., and Jong. 86° and 89° W.; having. 
N, the tates of Olio, Indiana, and IMlinois, from 
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towards the NW. The E. extremity of the state 
is occupied by some offsets of the All Ly moun- 
tains; and along the Ohio the country is broken, 
ant contains many abrupt hilis, and deep and fer- 
tile valleys, often densely wooded. Towards the 
centre of Kentucky the surface is undulating ; the 
W. is comparatively level, In the latter direction 
is an extepsive tract called the ‘barrens,’ net ste- 
tile, however, as its name would seem to imply, 
but comprising some of the fine pasture land for 
whiclr .Kentucky is distinguished, and studded 
with oak and other forest trees, Next to the Ohio 
and Mississippi, the chief rivers are the Cumber- 
land, Green, Kentucky, Licking, and Tennessee, 
which have numerous affluents, and are all tribu- 
tary to the Ohio. Most of them rise in the SE. 
and mountainous part of the state, Cumberland 
tiver, the course of which is principally in Ken- 
tucky, has an énting length of 440 m,, and is na- 
vigable for steam-vessels to Nashville in Tennessee, 
and for boats to near its source, Most of the 
other rivers above mentioned are navigable for 
more than 100 m. in the winter; but in summer 
the large streams are diminished to a greater ex- 
tent than those of any other state in the union, 
and the small ones are entirely dried up. The 
whole of Kentucky appears to Test upon a bed of 
limestone, which rock is usually met with about 
8 ft. below the surface. Bituminous coal is found 
along the banks of some of the rivers, and-iron of 
excellent quality in numerous places, ‘There are 
many salé springs. from which salt is obtaived in 
suflicient, quantities, not only for the supply of 
Kentucky self, but of a great part of Ohio and 
‘Tennessee, Nitre and fine white marble are plen- 
tiful. Lr the limestone formation, in the SW., are 
several stupendous caverns, one of which, Mam- 
moth Cave, in Warren co., is supposed to be 8 or 
10m, in extent. ‘The climate in the E. and cen- 
tral parts is highly salubrious; but in the W., 
éspecially along the Mississippi. it is unhealthy, 
uo year elapsing without a considerable mortality 
from fevers, Great extremes of heat and cold are 
experienced in the state; and, consilering its lat., 
its winters are both os and severe, ‘The soil is 
generally fertile: of 83 cos, into which Kentucky 
is divided, 50 consist of rich land, and are eom- 
prised in the tract. called the ‘Garden of Ken- 
tucky,’ 150 m. in length, and from 50 to 100m, in 
breadth, im the centre of the state. Nearly all 
the Nuropean grains, Iudian eorn, and tobacco are 
cultivated, The hills along the N. boundary are 
under culture wherever their declivities are not 
tow steep for the plough; and in those places they 
are generally covered with forest trees of vigorous 
growth, as oak, pine, elm, sycamore, chestnut, 
black walnut, and locust trees, The vine, mul- 
berry, and a great variety of other fruits are grown, 
Hemp is a staple product. In the central tracts 
the laud is generally weil cultivated, and the farm- 
houses and offices are good. Artificial grasses and 
red clover are sown; white clover is of spon- 
taneous growth, The ehicf branch of rural in- 
dustry is the rearing of horses and cattle. ‘The 
Kentucky horses are of acknowledged excellence, 
and bred in large numbers. Their superiority is 
so great that many are sent over the mountains to 
the Atlantie states, and the principal supply of 
saddle and carriage horses for the lower country is 
drawn from “Kentucky, the horses being sent 
down the Mississippi in Hat-bottomed boats, Mules 
are numerous, and of excellent quality; when full 
grown they average from 15 to 16 hands, and are 
sometimes 17 hands, high: their price varies from 
80 to 160 dollars. Many of the central counties 
are cultivated by large proprietors, who rear cattle 
very extensively, with which they supply the W. 
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markets, Large droves of the first quality are 
also to Virginia and Pennsylvania. Hogs 
are reared in large numbers on the barrens, Ma~- 
nufactures are of secondary importance: the chief 
are those of cotton and woollen cloths, cordage, 
salt, iron goods, and maple sugar. Cattle, hemp, 
wheat, and tobacco are the principal articles of ex- 
port, Most of the external trade is carried on 
through New Orleans, The means of internal 
communication are very complete, including a 
well-planned network of railways, Improvements 
in the river navigation are at the charge of the 
state; the construction” of Jocks and dams on 
Green River was begun by the government in 
1834. A canal near Louisville, 2 m. long, by 
which the rapids are avoided, was completed in 
1831, Frankfort, on the Kentucky, is the cap., 
and seat of the legislative government; but Louis 
ville is the largest commercial emporium, Lex- 
ington is the other principal town, 

‘the legislative power is’ vested in a senate, 
which consisted, in 1864, of 88 mems,, and ‘in a 
house of representatives of 100 mems, The sena- 
tors are elected for four years, one-fourth of their 
whole number being returned yearly, The repre- 
sentatives are elected annually, “The right of 
election is in every free male citizen, 21 years of 
age, who has resided in the state for two years 
preceding the election, or for one year in the 
county for which he desires to vote. ‘The gover- 
nor and licutenant-governor hold office for four 
years; and are re-cligible only after the lapse of 
seven years, Justice is administered in a supreme 
conrt, a court of chancery, and 16 district courts, 
‘The U.S. cireuit-court is held at Frankfort. There 
are many superior schools in the chief towns, 
Transylvania University, the oklest establishment, 
of the kind in the W. part of the union, is at 
Lexington (which sec). Centre college, at Dan- 
ville, founded in 1822, has an average attendance 
of 130 students. St. Joseph's college, at Bards~ 
town, founded 1819, has a library of 7,000 vols., 
and generally about 130 students. There are col- 
leges at Augusta, on the Ohio, Princeton, and 
Georgetown ; a state literary fund, several lunatic 
and deaf-and-dumb asylums, and hospitals, 

‘fhe earliest. permanent settlement of this terri~ 
tory was made by settlers from N. Carolina, in 
1773, Kentucky continued to form a part of Vir- 
ginia till 1790, when a separation was effected ; 
and in 1792 it was admitted into the union as 
an independent state. 1t sends nine mems, to 


vongress, : ' 

KERBELA, or MESHED HOSSEIN, a town 
of Asiatic Turkey, prov, Irak-Arabi, 50m. SW. 
Bagdad. Pop. estimated at 20,000. The town 
stands on a plain, about 6 m. W. of the Euphrates, 
with which it is connected by a canal said to be 
more ancient even than the era of Alexander. It 
has five gates, a well-supplied baggar, and seven 
caravanserais; but the chief ornafents of the city 
are the tomb of Hossein, adorned with a gilded 
cupola and a noble mosque. Its chief lustre has 
been derived from Hossein, son of Ali by Fatima, 
the daughter of the Prophet, who was slain near 
it, and to whose tomb numerous pilgrims of the 
sect of Ali flock from all quarters, but especially 
from Persia, to pay their devotions, It is subject 
to the Turks, but still the majority of the inhab, 
are Persians; and it has always heen a favourite 
object of their king to obtain’ possession of this 
place, as well as of Meshed Ali and Kazameen, 
both of which are, like Kerbela, the resort of pil- 
grims, The environs of the town and borders of 
the canal are shaded by extensive plantations of 
palm-trees, and the walls, which are upwards of 
2m, in circuit, are kept in good repair, to secure 
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the riches of the holy eity against the predatory 
excursions of the Wahabees, by whom it was 
plundered some years ago. 

Kerbela occupies the site of Vologesia, a small 
town built by Vologese, one of the Parthian kings, 
contemporary with Nero and Vespasian. 

KERESOUN (an, Cerasus), a town-and sea-port 
of Asiatic Turkey, on the S. shore of the Black 
Sea, pach, Trebizond, from the town of which 
name it is distant 88 m. W. by S.; lat, 40° 57’ 10” 
N., and long, 38° 24° E. Pop. about 3,000, half 
being Armenian and Greek. It stands on an ele- 
vated rocky promontory bounding an extensive 
bay to the E., and appears to have been formerly 
a place of great strength, A considerable part of 
the ancient wall still exists; but the present town 
is in a ruinous condition, and the people bear the 
appearance of being in abject poverty. There is 
some little trade in corm with the Crimea; and 
trading vessels are built in the bay under the city 
walls, 

Cerasus was visited by Xenophon on his return 
with the ten thousand; and he calls it a ¢ Welienic 
colony, situated in the country of the Colchi’ 
(Anab, v. 3.) It is also said ro be the native coun- 
try of the cherry, which hence received its name. 
it was hore that Mithridates ordered his wives 
and sisters to be: poisoned after the battle of Ca- 
bira, when it fell into the hands of Lucullus; but 
that it was, as Atrian states, identical with the 
Pharnacia which was the residence of the kings of 
Pontus is, to say the least, extremely doubtful, 
(Cramer’s Asia Minor, i, 281.) Keresoun was con- 
quered by Mahmoud II., and has since been at- 
tached to the ‘Turkish empire. 

KERKOUK (Demetrias, Strab.; Corcura. Ptol,), 
a large town of Asiatic Turkey, in Lower Kurdis- 
tan, cap. sandjiak, 100m, SE. Mosul, and 130m, 
N. Bagdad. Pop. estim, at 13,000. ‘The town is 
situated on a commanding eminence nearly per- 
pendicular on all sides, below which is an extensive 
suburb: it is surrounded by a mad wall, but be- 
yond this are extensive suburbs, Besides nume- 
rous mosques, it has three I, Catholic churches 
and one Armenian ditto. The surrounding dis- 
trict is ameven and hilly; and on the N, side a low 
range of barren and rocky mountains separates it 
from the tine plain of Altuo-Kupri, In the pass 
through these mountains are numerous naphtha 
pits, yielding an inexhaustible supply of that. us 
ful commodity, which is sent in earthen jars all 
neighbouring country. 

TAN (an. Curamania), a prov. of Persia, 
between lat, 259 30° and 81° 20° N., and long, 
54° BY and 60° 20’ E., having N. Khorassan, E. 
Atfghanistan and Beloochistan, S. the Persian 
Galf, and W. the provs, Fars and Laristan. Shape 
triangular; extreme length, 340 m.: breadth, 250 
im. supposed arca, 65,000 sy. m. Pop. alleged to 
be under 500, 09p, 
years through ‘the wars af extermination waged 
by the Persians on the Guebres or Parsees. Ker- 
man, generally speaking, is mountainous : but the 
elevation of the high ground varies considerably, 
from mere hills to lofty ridges, scareely lower than 
those of the great mass in which they originate, 































‘The principal range divides Nurmansheer from | 


Laristan, and thence runs W. with many ramiti- 
cations, ‘The interior of the prov, is uot irrigated 
by a single river, and the natives could not pas- 
sibly 
the diligence used in cutting Aarezes, or subter- 
ranean reservoirs for watering the land. The 








Rud Shuir, which runs through the S. past of 


Kerman into the Persian Gulf, is very imperfectly 
known, The climate is accounted the least healthy 


of any part of Persia; the hills, which are elad ; 


having greatly decreased of late | 


t, but for a few mountain springs, and | 
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with snow nearly all the year, being extremely 
cold, and the long narrow valleys between them 
oppressively hot. ‘The winds from the mountains 
are cool; but, as they bring with them agues and 
epidemic fevers, the natives prefer sultry weather, 
The N. portion of the prov., and that close on the 
coast, are arid, sterile deserts; but in Nurmansheor 
and a few other central districts, where irrigation 
has been properly followed up, layers of alluvial 
soil and rich vegetable mould are found to be ex 
ceedingly productive, Wheat, maize, and barley ; 
cotton, tobacco, saffron, and madder are raised 
with facility, and in the greatest perfection. Dates, 
oranges, lemons, grapes, almonds, and pistachios, 
with other fruits of 8. Europe, are of common 
occurrence ; and mulberry trees are largely culti- 
vated for the silk-worms, in breeding which the 
inhabs. have attained considerable cele 
gum-plants, the produce of which is not less es- 
teemed than that from Arabia, comprise the asa- 
fetida, mastic galbanum, sandarie ammoniac, sar- 
cacoila, and tragacanth. Much attention is like- 
wise given to the cultivation of the white rose, 
from Which is distilled an attar, or essence, highly 
valued in Asia. Pasturage, however, is a more 
favourite pursuit than tillage. The breed of 
sheep peculiar to this prov., called dumbedor, is 
small and short-legeed, with a long bushy tail; 
its wool fetches a higher price in the market than 
that of any other variety in Persia. Camels also, 
and goats, are bred in great numbers, as their hair 
is thought to make a fibre at once stronger and 
morevdelicate than that of animals rearcd clse- 
where, Oxen and horses are little attended to, 
‘Phe forests are infested with wild beasts of the 
eat and bear tribe, and there are many species of 
serpents, some being highly venomous, On the 
S. coast sea-tish is abundant; but the pearl-fishery, 
once very profitable, has been abandoned in eon- 
sequence of the too great depth of the oyster-beds, 
The mineral riches might be made a source of 
considerable wealth,for most metals are abundant ‘i 
but iron, copper, and sulphur are the only produets 
hitherto obtained. ‘The mannfactures_ comprise 
fine woollen fabrics, carpets, goats’ and camels’ 
hair shawls, coarse linens, and a peculiar kind of 
matchlock, much esteemed in the KE, These arti- 
cles, with chenna, a yellow dye, fruits, and gums, 
are either sent N. by caravans, or exported from 
the port of Gombroon. 

The inhabs, were formerly almost exclusively 
Guebres, but the number of these is now less thai 
40,000, The Persians constitute the chief mass of 
the pop., but there are also many Belooches and 
Arabs of different tribes, The government. is 
vested in a beglerbeg, and the prov. is divided 
into 9 districts, each of which is ander a hakun or 
tenant. The taxes on land, and imposts ou 
tfactured goods, are very oppressive, and ope- 
rate as a great hinderance to industry. ‘The 8. 
part of Kerman, called Moghostan, is not subject 
to Persia, but to the imam of Museat, who receives 
from it a yearly tribute of 7,000 tomauna, ‘The 
Arubs of Various tribes are governed by their re- 
spective sheiks. 

XeRMAN, or SeRJAN (an. Carmana), a city of 
Persia, and cap. of the above prov., 230 m, KE. 
Shiraz, and 340 m. SE. Ispahan; lat. 29° 56’ XN, 
long. 56° FE. Pop, estimated at 30,000. ‘Th 
city, which was once more prosperous and ex 
te ethan at present, stands on the W. side of 
au extensive plain, so close to the mountains as 
to be completely commanded by two of them. 
The walls, pierced by 4 gates, are high and built 
of mud, flanked outside by a dry ditch, 20 yards 
wide, and 10 yards deep. On the S, side of the 
town is a citadel, in which the governor resides, 
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The bazadr, well supplied with every article of 
necessity and luxury, 18 covéred in with very ele- 
gaut domes, built of a beautiful blue stone pro- 
cured in the adjoining mountains, There are nine 
good caravanserais within the walls, several mos- 
ques and baths, but most of them are in a tuinous 
condition, The trade of Kerman, however, is still 
yery vomsiderable, and it. is celebrated for its 
manufactures of shawls, carpets, and matchlocks, 
which are exported to Khorasan, Balk, and Khiva, 
Arabia, Sinde, and all parts of India, The shawls 
of Kerman are of coarser quality, but approaching 
nearly in colour and general appearance to the in- 
ferior cashmeres. Immense quantities of the 
commoner kinds are sent to all parts of Turkey ; 
they are about tivo yards square, very low in price, 
and are generally worn by the lower classes in W. 
Asia, 

Kerman, formerly one of the most celebrated 
cities of the Persian empire, owed much of its 
former opulence to its situation on the road from 
Bokhara to Gombroon, a port which has been 
alniost superseded by Bushire. Domestic and 
foreign wars, however, with repeated pillages, have 
all but ruined it. In £794 it was besieged and 
taken by Aga Mahommed Khan; the walls and 
public buildings were then ley celled to the ground, 
a licentions soldiery were allowed to Pillage it 
during three months, vast numbers of te inhabs. 
were put to death, and 30,000 are 
been sent into i these 
Kerman is only ve 
the present state « 
clusion thatit willeverattain its formerimportance. 

KERMANSILAW, or KERMANSHALH, a city 
of Persia, the cap. of Persian Kudistan and of a 
district bearing its own name; 82m, WSW, Ia- 
madan, aud 320 m, SW. Ispahan; lat. 34° 26 Ne, 
Jong. 47° 15" 16" Ey estimated at 12,000, 
ight 
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‘The city stands a short distance from the 
bank of the Kerkah or Karasu, in sence nm 
open to the $., but inclosed on every other side by 








lofty mountains, Tt is strrounded by asubstantial 
brick wall, having round towers at its four angles 
and a deep ditch in Qont. ‘The citadel, strongly 
fortiticd, is the residence of the beglerbeg, who be- 
Jongs to the royal family of Persia. ‘The streets 
are narrow, cruoked, and unpaved; but the town 
is adorned with many gardems, has 14 hummems 
or public baths, 4 mosques, several bazaars, and a 
spacious caravauserai kept in tolerable repair. Its 
manulactures consist chictly of woollen carpets 
and swords, mostly sent to’ Bagdad, with cotton, 
very delicious grapes, and other products of the 
rich soil belonging to the district, Considerable 
advantages accrue to the town in consequence of 
ituation on the great caravan rvad_ between 
Caubul, and Asiatic Turkey, Great im- 

have been made by the existing dy- 
2 tions and public buildings, and 
it has become the residence of one of the members 
of the reigning family, so that its pop. and general 
importance have been steadily increasing during 
the present century. 

About 6m, K. of Kermanshaw, on the road to 
Mamadan and in the N, rue of mountains, are’ 
the excavations wxl sculptures of Taki- Bostan. 
‘The most considerable of these is an arch cut in 
the rock, 60 ft, high, 20 ft, deep, and 24 ft. wide; 
on the top is an emblematic figure flanked by two 
angels, the sculpture of which is tolerably perfect 
and in good taste. At the extremity of the arch 
is the figure of a mounted warrior clothed in chain 
armour, with a shield on his left. arm, a tance in 
his right hand, a quiver at his side, and a tiara on 
hishead. ‘The horse is well proportioned, ane tole~ 
rably carved, The representation of a boar-hunt 
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occupies the entire left side of the arch; it is re- 
markably well executed. At the “upper end of 
‘another cave, similar in shape and size, is a basso~ 
relievo of two kings in the costume of Persepolis, 
and wearing globular crowns identifying them 
with members of the Shapour dynasty. Near the 
entrance of this cave, also, are three figures, two 
of which are treading on the third, who is pros- 
trate. The origin of these sculptures is a matter 
of doubtful conjecture: some attribute them to 
Semiramis, while by others they are ascribed to 
the successors of Alexander; but, if Silvestre de 
Sacy’s trauslations of the Pehlvi Inscriptions be 
correct, they must be attributed to the monarchs 
of the Sassanian dynasty. (Ititter’s Erdkunde von 
Asien, part ix, p. 367-886.) 

The date of the foundation of Kermanshaw is 
not accurately known, but it is gencrally attributed 
to Babram (Vararanes IV.), the son of Shapour IL, 
about 400 years after Christ. Kobad improved it, 
and built a citadel, which, after having been al- 
most destroyed by the ‘Turks, was re-established 
by Keuli-khan, when he restored its independence 
in 1723, 

KERRY, 2 marit. co, in the SW. part of Ireland, 
prov. Munster, having N. the estuary of the 
Shannon, FE. and 8. the cos, of Limerick and Cork, 
and W, the Atlantic Ocean, Area, 1,159,356 acres, 
of which 552,862 are unimproved mountain and 
bog, and 14,669 water, including the lakes of Kil- 
lame 7» 80 “famous for their scenery {eee Kit 
LARNEY). This co, is particularly wild, rugged, 
and mountainous, —Macgillicuddy's Reeks, the 
highest mountains in Ireland, lie to the W. of 
Killarney ; and several other mountain ridges rise 
to above 2,000 ft, in height, The coast is deeply 
indented by Tralee and Dingle bays and theestuary 
of the Kenmare: Dunmore Head, between the 
bays now named, in Jat. 52° 7' 30” N., long, 10° 
28 W., is the most westerly land i in Ireland, and 
The climate is 
mild, but also extremely moist. The soil in the 
Jow grounds mostly rests on a limestone bottom 5 
it is very fertile, and produces fine herbage, whict 
the mildness and moisture of the climate main- 
tainsin a constant state of verdure throughout the 
year, The arbutus flourishes in the greatest vigour 
round Killarney, and other places in this co. 
Large flocks of goats are fed on’ the mountains, 
which also depasture great numbers of the pure 
Irish breed of middle-horned cattle. There are 
some rather extensive dairy farms; but, speaking 
generally, 1 agriculture is at the lowest ebb. Tillage 
farms are, for the most part, very small, and the 
occupiers miserably poor. The potato is the only 
article they reserve to themselyes; cattle, corn, 
butter, pigs, and eggs all go to market to make 
up the rent. Still, however, improvements are 
taking place; good roads now lead into districts 
that were formerly next to impervious; and sume 
landlords have laboured, with considerable success, 
to introduce an improved system of management. 
on their estates, and to meliorate the condition of 
the occupiers, In some parishes the greater part 
of the tillage is performed by means of the ley or 














‘| spade, but Scotch and other improved ploughs 


have recently been introduced. The sea-weed, 
which abounds along the sea-shore, furnishes an 
ample supply of manure; but it is in most parts 
neglected, or injudiciously applied. — Property 
mostly in very large estates, but some of them are 
leased for ever. The Irish language is in- many 
parts used to the exclusion of the English; and, in 
conseqnence, old customs and habits maintain theiy 
ground in a remarkable degree. Minerals, though 
im a great measure unexplored, are of considerable 
value and importance. Copper mines lave been 
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wrought near Killarney, and Valentia Island pro- 
duces good slate for roofing and flagging. Manu- 
factures can hardly be said to exist. Principal 
rivers, Feale, Lane, the outlet of the lakes of Kil- 
Jarney, Roughan, and Mang. Principal towns, 
‘Tralee, Killarney, and Dingle, Kerry is divided 
into 8 baronies and 83 parishes ; and sends 8 mems, 
to the H. of C., viz. 2 for the co, and 1 for the bor. 
‘Tralee. Registered electors for the co., 5.415 in 
1865, In 1861, Kerry had a pop. of 201,860, or 
36,259 families, living in 32,178 houses, In the 
20 years 1841-61 the pop. declined by 92,080. 

KERTSCH, a sea-port town of European Rus- 
sia, in the Crimea, on a spacious bay on the W. 
side of the straits of Yenikale. Pop, 12,787 in 
1858, The town occupies the site of the ancient 
Panticapeum, the seat of the Bosphorian kings, 
and once the residence of Mithridates. The 

uarantine for the sea of Azoff has been _estab- 
lished here ; and it seems probable that it will, 
at no distant period, supersede Taganrog as the 
emporium of that sea. Corn, salt, and hides are 
the principal articles of export. In the outer road, 
5 or 6m, from the town, there are 19 ft, water; 
in the inner bay there are 14 ft., and close in shore 
it shoals to from 9 to 11 ft, During the last war 
between Russia and Turkey, the allied Anglo- 
French squadron entered the-bay, May 24, 185! 
capturing 260 Russian vessels, and a large quan: 
tity of guns and stores. 

KESMARK (Germ, Kaisersmarkt), a roval free 
town of Hungary, co, Zips, on the Poprad, a tri- 
butary of the Vistula, at the foot of the Tatra 
mountains, 130 m. NE. Pesth, Pop. 8,924 in 
1857, of whom about 2,500 are Protestants, The 
town is surrounded with old and decayed double 








walls, and entered by three gates, near one of 


which the Emp, Sigismund, in 1433, erected a 
large tower, to protect the town against the attacks 
of the Hussites, Kesmark has several handsome 
public buildings, as the town-hall, with an elegant 
tower, and the large Rom. Catholic church ; be- 
sides a Rom, Catholic high school, Protestant 
lyceum, and girls’ school. Many of its inhabs. 
are linen weavers and dyers ; others carry on a 
prisk trade with Galicia in wine and garden pro- 


duce, 

KESWICK, a market town of England, co. 
Cumberland, ward of Allerdale, par. of Cross- 
thwaite, on the Greta, ina well-cultivated valley at 
the foot of Skiddaw, and contiguous to the N. end 
of Derwent-water, or Keswick lake, 22 m.S.by W. 
Carlisle, and 18 m. K. by N. Whitehaven, Pop, 
2,610 in 1861, This neat and finely situated town, 
which may be regarded as the cap. of the English 


lakes, consists principally of one long strect of 


It has manufactures of linsey- 
Ic 


well-built houses. nfacture 
woolsey stufis and fancy waisteoutings; Dla 





Jead pencils are also made in the town, of lead | pr 


from the famous mine in Borrowdale; and the 
potting of char taken in the lake is a considerable 
business. Copper mines were formerly wrought 
in the vicinity, but they have been Jong aban- 
doned, ‘The principal dependence of the place is 
on the crowds of visitors to the adjacent lakes and 
mountains, who are here supplied with lodgings, 
guides, and conveyances, It has a free school, a 
national school, a workhouse, and two museums, 
containing raany fine specimens of natural history 
peculiar to the county, Property, which at pre 
sent produces above 2002. a year, was bequeathed 
jn 1642, by Sir John Banks, chief justice of the 
Common Pleas, for behoof of the poor of this, his 
native town. 

Keswick lake, or Derwent-water, is about 3 m. 
fn length, by rather more than 1 m, in breadth, 
extending over au area of 1,282 acres. It has 
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numerous small islands, is embosomed among 
Jofty mountains, and, from its picturesque scenery, 
is deservedly called the ‘gem’ of the lakes, 

KESZDI-VASARTHELY (Germ. Neumarht),a 
town of Transylvania, in the Szekler-Land, 45 m, 
NE, Cronstadt. Pop. 8,460 in 1857, ‘The town 
has a Protestant gymnasium, several breweries 
and distilleries, and manufactures of hats, paper, 
and cloth ; but it is chiefly noted for its military 
establishments. It is-the head-quarters of the 
second regiment of Szekler infantry, in the Tran- 
sylvanian military fronticr, and has a celebrated 
military school. “This institution was founded by 
the late emperor, Ferdinand I, of Austria, and is 
supported partly by a royal grant and partly by 
the Szeklers themselves. The regulation of it is 
entirely in the hands of the government. On the 
foundation there are 100 boys, from 6 to 18 years 
of age, who are fed, clothed, and taught, free of all 
expense. A few additional scholars are admitted 
on the payment. of about 16s, per month, ‘he 
children, when they have finished their education, 
are drafted into the infantry, and often rise to the 
rank of officers. The course of education, besides 
drilling, includes writing, reading, arithmetic, 
geography, mathematics, military drawing, and 
the German language. In fact, ail the lessons are 
given in German, all the books are German, and 
the children are even obliged to speak German to 
each other, ‘The national language is never heard 
within the walls of the school. Hence the Szek- 
lers affirm, that the grand object of the school is 
to denationalise their children, and make them 
renounce their native language. 

KESZTHELY, a market town of Hungary, in 
the circ. on the other side the Danube, co. Szalad, 
near the W. end of lake Balaton, 38 m, SW. 
Veszprim, and 98 m, 8. Presbutg. Pop, 3,995 in 
1 Keszthely is a thriving little town, and of 
| considerable importance from the great school of 
agriculture founded here by Count George Fes- 
tetits, and known as the Georgicon, which, though 
no longer in so flourishing a state as formerly, has 
still several professors and practical teachers. ‘The 
object of this establislunent 4s to form useful and 
well-instructed officers and accountants for the 
management of estates, to give instruction in 
particular branches of husbandry to the peasantry, 
and to furnish opportunities for farmers to improve 
their knowledge of agriculture. ‘The school is 
divided into six sections: 1, for scientific agricul- 
ture and its auxiliary sciences; 2. for the law of 
property, as affecting landlords and tenants ; 8. for 
practical husbandry, as taught to the peasantry 3. 
4, for forest-planting and the chase; 6, for horse- 
breeding and training: and, 6, for teaching girls 
the branches of knowledge connected with house- 
keeping. The complete course appointed for the 
joners lasts 3 years; but others may sclect 
their pursuits, and limit themselves to one or two 
years, as they think proper, the theoretical course 
lasting from the beginning of Nov, to the end of 
Aug. In the Georgicon, large apartments are 
fitted up as lecture-rooms, depositories for philo- 
sopbical instruments, and museums; chambers are 
sct apart for the pensioners; and the lower floors 
are ocenpied by the farming servants and their 
families, and by a spacious workshop for carpen- 
ters and coopers, The outbuildings comprise 
stalls for fattening cattle, a shed for sheep, a 
granary, brew-house, and a house for silkworms 
and the winding of silk; gardens and orchards 
of different kinds are laid ‘out for the purpose of 
teaching horticulture in ai] its branches, and on a 
farm set apart for the purpose practical instruction 
is given in the rotation of crops after the Norfolk 
system, The other educational institutions are a 
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Catholic gymnasium, a high and normal school, 
‘The public buijdings comprise, besides the Geor- 
gicon, a fine castle, which contains a library of 
15,000 yols., 2 Catholic churches, a convent, and 
a hospital, Win, from the extensive vin 

iu the neighbourhood, is a-considerable article of 
trade, and several hands are employed in weaving 
woolen fabrics, (Bright’s Travels in Lower Hun- 
gary, pp, 360-889.) 

KETSKEMET, or KUZKEMET, a market 
town of Hungary, cire. on the N. side the Danube, 
co, Pesth, 50 m. SE, the eap., on the rail from 
Pesth to Szegedin, Pop. 42,890 in 1857. The 
houses are generally low, the streets long, nar- 
row, and crooked, and the surrounding districts 
of a monotonous character, There are five 
churches (two Rom, Cath., and one each belonging 
to Greeks, Lutherans, and Calvinists), a Francis- 
can convent, a teformed college and gymnasium, 
x Piarist college, a normal school and a school of 
design, an orphan asylum, and a military hospi~ 
tal. The breeding of horses, cattle, and sheep is 
the chief employment of the pop.; and there are 
sone tanneries and soap factories. 

KETTERING, a market town and par. of Eng- 
lund, co, Northampton, Huxloe hund. on an 
afliuent of the Nen, 14 m. NE. Northampton, and 
4 m, NNW. London, on the Midland railway. 
Pop. of town 5.498 and of par, 5,845 in 1861, 
Arca of par, 2,840 acres, Tle centre of the town 
comprises a spacious area, surrounded by well- 
built honses and shops, with a commodious ses- | 
sions-house; but in the suburbs are many low 
ihatehed tenements of a mean and wretched ap- 
pearance, The church, considered a fine specimen 
of ecclesiastical architectue. has an clesant ¢m- 
battled tower at its W. end, surmounted by a 
light crocketted spire: the living is. a rectory. 
‘There are places of worship also for Wesleyan 
Methodists. Baptists. Independents, and the 
ciety of Friends. Sunday schools are attached to 
all, except the last; and there is a small free 
school, This, and an almshouse for 6 poor widows, 
are the only endowed charities of the town. Se-{ 
yeral hundred weavers are engage at Kettering, 
and the neighbouri&¢ villages of Rothwell and 
Desborough, in making silk plush for hats. A 
great number of hands were formerly employed 
in woollen and worsted weaving, but this branch 
ofindustry appears to have declined of late years. 

KEW, a village and par. of England, co. Surrey, 
hund. Kingston, ou the 5, bank of the Thames, 7 
m, W. London, on the London and South West- 
crnrailway, Pop. of parish, 1,099 in 1861, Area, 
230 acres, This village, which is connected with 
{irentford on the opposite side of the river by a 
stone bridge of 7 arches, consists principally of the 
houses on and neara farge and neatly kept green. 
"fhe par, church is a small brick structure with a 
turret at the W. eud. Many handsome residences 
are scattered over the village, but none deserves 
particular mention except Kew House, or Palace. 
ared brick building of the age of James L,, for 
many years the favourite residence of George IIT, 
and ‘his queen, It was taken on lease from 8. 
Molyneux, esq. by Frederick, prince of Wales, 
and was greatly improved in its interior fittings 
hy Kent. George III acquired the property in 
fee simple, and it is still occupied by members of 
the royal family, or persons belonging to their 
households. Near this house, and close to the 
river's bank, a new palace was commenced by 
George IIE, but the situation and plan of the 
building proved to be ill chosen, It was never 
completed, and was ultimately taken down in 
1827. 'The grounds, which were first laid out by 
Six William Chambers for Frederick, prince of 
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Wales, have since been greatly improve, They 
are under the management of the commissioners 
of woods and forests, and consist, at present, of 
what are called the pleasure grounds, comprising 
about 130 acres, and of the royal gardens, com- 
prising about 75 acres, the whole open to the pub- 
lic every day including Sunday. The improve- 
ments in Kew Gardeps, which began in 1840, have 
been on a very grand scale, and they now form 
one of the favourite resorta of the Londoners, 
having been visited in 1861, by 480,070 ; in 1862, 
by 550,132; and in 1863, by 403,418 persons. 
Rather more than one-half of the whole of these 
visitors came on Sundays. The palm-house, com- 
pleted in 1848, is somewhat in the form of the 
hull of a large ship with the keel upwards, having 
attached to it the hulls of smuller ships, one at, 
each end, the ribs being of cast-iron, and the in- 
termediate spaces of glass, It is 362 ft. in length, 
the central compartment is 100 ft. in width, and’ 
G6 ft, in height, and the wings respectively 50 ft. 
wide and 30 ft. high, The central portion hasa , 
gallery all round, reached by a spiral stair, at the 
height of 30 ft. from the floor, The glass is tinted 
grecn to mitigate the intensity of the light, and 
the structure is heated by hot-water pipes distri- 
buted beneath the floor, the smoke being conveyed 
by an unider-ground flue to an ornamental tower 
ata little distance. Opposite the palm-house isa 
fine piece of water ; and the whole garden, whether 
re mee be male to its arrangements, or to the 
infinite variety of rare and valuable plants with 
which itis furnished, reflects the highest credit 
on the public liberality, and on the taste of those 
by whom it has been planned and directed, In. 
the pleasure-gardens are different grotesque, if not 
very elegant, buildings. ‘The largest and most. 
eclebrated of these is an octagonal] Chinese pagoda 
of 10 stories and 168 ft. high, from the top of which. 
is an extensive view of the surrounding country. 

KEYNSHAM, a market town and par, of Eng- 
land, co. Somerset, hund. of its own name, at the 
fiuence of the Chew with the Avon, 5 m, 
E. Bristol, 100 m,-W. London by road, and 
1133 m. by Great Western railway. Pop, of 

ar, 2,190 in 861. ‘Area of par. 8,830 acres. 
The town is built on a rock, and consists of 
asingle street, about a mile long. The church, 
which stands in the centre of the town, is a large 
and handsome edifice, with a fine lofty tower at 
its W. end, and some curious monuments: the 
living is a vicarage, in the gift of the duke of 
Buckingham, The Wesleyan Methodists and 
Baptists have places of worship, to each of which, 
as well as to the church, Sunday schools are at- 
tached, A well conducted charity school also fur- 
nishes a plain education to poor children of both 
sexes. The river Chew rans through the E. end 
of Keynsham, and falls into the Avon at the 
bridge, which is of stone, and consists of 15 
arches: another bridge crosses the Chew on the 
Bath road. The tides of the Avon ascend up to 
the town, The clothing trade, formerly consider- 
able, has now almost wholly fallen to decay, 
though a few people are still employed in spinning 
and winding for the clothiers of Bradford and 
Shepton Mallet, Coarse linen-weaving has been 
introduced within the last 80 years, with little 
success ; b ‘ood deal is done in malting. 

KE asmall island from § to 6 m. in 
length, by Lin width ; 56 m. SW. from Cape Sable, 
in Florida. It is one of the Florida keys, or of 
that extensive circular range of low islands, banks, 
and reefs, which fences the coast. of Florida, and 
forms the northern boundary of the Gulf Stream, 
from the ‘Tortugas islands ‘on the W. round to 
Cape Florida on the N. A Eghthouse erected on 
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the SW. point of the island lat. 24° 29’ N., long. 

* 81° 55’ W., has a fixed light elevated 83 ft. 6 in. 
above the sea. The town of Key-West, near the 
NW. part of the island, has about 2,500 inhabs.. 
and has an excellent harbour, with about 25 ft. 
water. A safe passage, about 6 m. in Iength, leads 
by Key-West. from the Gulf Stream to the Gulf of 
Mexico. It has 12 ft. water at ebb tide, and ves- 
sels from the N. bound for New Orleans and Mo- 
hile, or from the latter for the former, by passing 
through it, avoid the delay and danger of the 
more westerly passage round the Tortuyas, 

Owing to the frequent accidents to shipping 
from coming in contact with the banks and reefs 
in this dangerons vicinity, the American govern- 

ment have organised an establishment at Key- 
West for the assistance of ships in distress, and 
made it the seat of an admiralty court for the ad- 
judication of claims for salvage. ‘The formter con- 
sists of 15 licensed vessels with crews of about 10 
men each, These are kept constantly cruising 
about on the look-out for ships in distress or want- 
ing pilots, 

KILARKOFF, a government of European Rus- 
sia, having on the N. Tchernigoff and Koursk, on 
the J. Voronetz, on the S, Ekaterinoslaff, and on 
the W. Poltava, Area, 20,931 sq. m., pop. 
1,582,571 in 1858. This, Ike the other govern- 
ments of Little Russia, has a fiat, monotonous 
surface, and a very fertile soil, It has nearly 
470,000 deciatines of forests, Principal rivers, 
Donctz, Orkol, and Vorskla; but none of them 
are navigable, at least, for any considerable dis- 
tance. All sorts of corn are raised, the produce 
in ordinary years amounting to above 5,000,000 
chetwerts, of which about 1,000,000 are exported. 
Flax and hemp, tobacco, and hops, are also raised, 
and the potato is extensively grown, Cattle ex- 
cellent; there are few peasants without bees. With 
the exception of distilleries, which are numerous, 
and some tanneries, and establishments for the 

reparation of tallow and saltpetre, manufacturing 
industry can hardly be said to exist, The pop. 
consists of Little Russians, Great Russians, and 
Cossacks, Some regiments of cavalry are colo- 
nised in this government, 

Kunanxorr, the cap. of the above government, 
on the Lopanh, 295m. NWN, Odessa. Pop. 45,156 
in 185%, The town is built of wood; has narrow, 
crooked, and dirty streets; the ramparts by which 
jt was formerly surrounded have been conyerted 
into gardens and public walks. It is the residence 
of the provincial authorities, and has a cathedral, 

asium, and an_ ecclesiastical seminary. 
the seat of a university, founded in 
4804, which has 90 professors and masters, and, 
on the average, about 500 pupils, It posse: 
pretty good library, and a valuable collection of 
medals, This town is the seat of a considerable 
commerce, Four fairs are held each year, of which 
that called Krechtchenski (Jan. 3-5), and that of 
the Trinity, are the most extensive. One of the 
other fairs is principally fur wool, 

KITELAT, or KELA'T, a city of Beloochistan, 
of which it is the cap,, and a fortress of consider- 
able strength, now in possession of the British; on 
an elevated site, on the W. side of a highly cul- 
tivated plain about 250 m, N, the Indian Ocean, 
and 240 m. 8. by W. Candahar; lat, 29° 7’ N,, 
long, 65° 43° E. Pop, estimated at 20,000, chiefly 
Beloochees, Brahooes, Hindoos, and Affghans. 
The town, of an oblong form, is encompassed on 
three sides by 2 mud wall, 18 or 20 ft. high, 
flanked at intervals of 250 paces, by bastions 
pierced, as well as the wall itself, with number}ess 
loopholes for _matchlocks, The defence of the 
fourth side is formed by the W, face of the hill, on 
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KHERSON 
which the town is partly built, being cut away 
perpendicularly, On the summit of this eminence 
stands the palace of the khan, enclosed by a mud 
wall, with bastions, kept in better repair than any 
other portion of the fortifications, In 1839, Major 
Willshire said, ‘The defences of the fort, as in the 
case of Ghiznee, far exceeded in strength what I 
had been led to suppose from previous report ; and 
the towering height of the inner citadel was most. 


| formidable both in appearance and reality,’ (Parl. 


Report on Khelat.) The town is, however, com- 
manded by heights to the N, and W.; it has three 
gates, and above 2,500 houses within the walls; 
and about. half as many more were’ comprised in 
the suburbs, The houses are of half-burnt brick, 
on wooden frames, and plastered over with mud 
or chunam, The streets are generally broader 
than is common in the E., and have a raised foot- 
way on either side; but their centre is a recep- 
tacle for all sorts of filth; and they are dark and 
gloomy, from the upper stories of the houses nearly 
meeting. The markets are well furnished with 
flesh, vegetables, and other necessaries, at a cheap 
rate: and the town is supplied with excellent 
water by aspring, which is tepid during the-night, 
but after sunrise becomes cold, and remains so the 
whole day. Some water-mills are turned by the 
stream from this source. Khelat has some trade 
and manufactures, respecting which see Buiioo- 
ONISTAN. 

KHERSON, a gov. in the S, part of Russia in 
Europe, on the N, shore of the Black Sea, between. 
the rivers Dniestr, on the W., and Dnicpr, on the 
E. Area, 28,305 sq.m. Pop. 1,027,459 in 1861, 
Besides the great boundary rivers, already speci- 
fied, it is divided into two not very unequal 
portions by the Bug. In the N, part of the go-. 
vernment, the surface is undulating and covered 
with immense forests; but elsewhere it consists 
mostly of an-immenst steppe, without trees, and 
covered with grass the height of a man, Geno- 
rally, the portion on the W. side of the Bug is 
decidedly more fertile than that on the E, side, 
Climate in extremes, the rivers being mostly 
frozen over for a short time during winter, while 
in summer the thermometer rises sometimes to 
above 25° Réaum. Agriculture has made little 
progress, and is but a secondary pursuit, the rear- 
ing of cattle and sheep forming the chief employ- 
ment of the inhab, The breed of sheep has been 
much improved, and is now the best in the empire. 
Among the horned cattle, buffaloes are common, 
Flax and hemp, tobacco, saffren, and liquorice, 
are all cultivated; and a good deal of an inferior 
acid wine is made, ‘There are establishments for 
the cleaning and sorting of wool, tanneries, tallow 
and candle works, with manufactorics of cloth, 
‘The commerce of the government ceutres entirely 
at Odessa and Kherson, and is very extensive. 

Knierson, the cap, of the above government, 
on an eminence on the right bank of the Dniepr, 
about 60 m, above Kinbourn Fort, at the entrance 
of the estuary to that river, Pop. 40,430 in 1858. 
The town was founded in 1778; was fortified in 
1780; and soon after became a large and flourish- 
ing town. Owing, however, to the difficulty of 
navigating the Dniepr, which, for 15 m. below 
Kherson, is shallow and encumbered with shifting 
sand banks, Odessa, founded in 1792, soon took 
precedence of it as a commercial emporium, and 
it begun to decline, It is divided into four dis- 
tinct parts: the citadel, the admiralty, and the 
Greek and military suburbs. Within the first are 
the government buildings, arsenal, prison, barracks, 
and the cathedral. The latter is the burial-place 
of the celebrated Prince Potemkin, the powerful 
favourite of Catherine IL, who died near Yassy, 
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in 1/91, In the admiralty are the docks, for con- 
structing ships of war, cut out of the limestone 
rock, ‘They are sent down the river on machines, 
called camels, but only when there is a large flood, 
The Greek suburb is inhabited by the burgesses, 
and the military suburb by sailors and artizans. 
Within these few years a part of the mast trade 
that used formerly to be confined to Riga, has 
een transferred to Kherson ; and, besides masts, 
staves, planks, flax and hemp, corn, cordage, 
tallow, wool, of which it is a principal market, 
are sent down the Dniepr to Kherson, 

John Howard, the celebrated English philan- 
thropist, expired at Kherson, on the 20th of Jan., 
1790 ;-and is interred about 3m, N. from the town, 
where an obelisk has. been erected to his memory. 

KHI¥A, KHARESM, or ORGUNJE (an, 
Chorasmia), an indep, khanat_of Turkestan, in 
Central Asia, properly comprising only a narrow 
strip of fertile land along the Oxus, in the lower 
portion of its course, Of late years, however, it 
has established a supremacy over the wandering 
‘lurkman hordes to the S. and W., and holds 
Mervé (Muri), with its territory, on the road be- 
tween Khorassan and Bokhara, The dominion of 
the khan extends between the 36th and 44th 
degrees of N. lat., and 52nd and 64th of E, long., 
having E, the Karakalpack territories and Bok- 
hara, 8S. Afghanistan and the Persian prov. of 
Khorassan, W. the Caspian, and N. the Kirghiz 
Steppe and the Sea of Aral, The Oxus is the 
great fertiliser of the tract it passes through ; 
many ennals communicating with it have been 
cut for the purpose of irrigation, some of which 
are 30 m, in length; and the cultivated lands in 
the neighbourhood of the capital are surrounded 
with wet ditches, The climate and products are 
niuech the same as in Bokhara; the summer is 
warm, the air dry, and evaporation rapid; the 
winter is short, and ice lasts only a few days at a 
time, Agriculture is better attended to in the 
small extent of productive land comprised in this 
Khanat than in some of the neighbouring coun- 
tries. The lands, after being irrigated, are ma- 
nured; but animal manure is scarce, from the 
fieces of the cattle being used as fucl, and their 
being. seldom stalled. Wheat, barley, djugart 
(Holeus saccharatus), willet, sesamum, oleagi- 
nous plants, lentils, fruits, linseed, cotton, hemp, 
flax, and some rice are grown. ‘The vine thrives 
well ; but the inhab., being chiefly Mohammedans, 
little wine is made. The distillation of brandy 
from raisins has, however, been introduced by the 
Persians ; and, out of the capital, the inhab. in- 
dulge pretty freely in its use. An intoxicating 
liquor, as well as a narcotic product for smoking, 
is obtained from hemp, Little tobacco is grown. 
Many of the fruits are good, and the meluus are 
excellent; but the culture of fruit-trees is nearly 
abandoned for that of grain or fodder, Wood is 
sufficiently abundant in the N,, and is not dear in 
the capital ; but. over all the desert the only yege- 
tation is a few stunted bushes, Horned cattle are 
fow; sheep and goats are much more numerous, 
their flesh, with that of the horse, forming the 
ehief animal food of the inhab, Camels are the 
principal beasts of burden, and almost every khivan 
possesses one. Agriculture and cattle rearing oc- 
cupy most of the settled pop.; but some cotton 
and silk stuffs and shawls are made by the women, 
and exported to the neighbouring countries, The 
dominant race in Khiva, as in Bokhara, is the 
Uzbek, to which the khan belongs; the rest of 
the pop. consists of Ouigours, ‘Turkmans, Karakal- 
packs, Tadjiks, about. 2,000 families, chiefly pri- 
soners of war from Bokhara, and a few Afghans, 
Jews, Armenians, Persians, Kimauks, and Kirghiz. 
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The Uzbeks enjoy no privileges over the rest, but 
they compose the chief portion of the khan’s army. 
The Turkmans are altogether nomadic, and live 
principaliy by plunder, especially the capture and 
sale of slaves. They seize upon the subjects of 
Russia on the Caspian, and make many inroads 
into Khorassan: Bokhara and the whole of the 
‘Tarkestan is supplied by them with Persian cap- 
tives, It is estimated that from 30,000 to 40,000 
of the pop. of the khanat are slaves. They have 
frequently a piece of land given to them to cul- 
tivate, or are permitted to exercise some handi- 
craft, paying an annual rent to their masters for 
the privilege, from the produce of which they are 
afterwards frequently able to ransom themselves, 
No foreign slave, however, even after the purchase 
of his liberty, is permitted to leave the country. 
Meyendorf, in comparing this khanat with that of 
Bokhara, observes :-—‘ ‘Though the inhab, of the 
two countries are of the same race, and profess the 
same religion, the schools of Khiva have never 
enjoyed the same reputation as those of Bokhara ; 
the Khivans are more barbarous than the Bok- * 
harese, as is attested by an inferior agriculture, 
worse habitations, a more limited commerce, less 
wealth, and a more savage mode of life.’ (Voyage 
& Boukhara, p. 111.) According to Burnes, the 
Khivans are at best but an organised banditti, 
protected by the natural strength of their country, 
Dreadful scenes of cruelty and barbarism are occa- 
sionally witnessed even at the capital. M, Ar- 
minius Vambery, a Hungarian gentleman, who 
travelled through the country, in 1860-61, in the 
disguise of a dervish, describes one of these atro- 
cious spectacles :—' In the last court (of a prison, 
at the city of Khiva), I found about 300 Tchau- 
dors, prisoners of war, covered with rags; they 
were so tormented by the dread of their approach- 
ing fate and the’ hunger which they had endured 
several days, that they looked as ifthey had just 
risen from their graves, They were separated 
into two divisions, namely, such as had not-yet 
reached their fortieth year, and were to be sold as 
slaves, or to be made use of as presents, and such , 
as from their rank or age were regarded as Aksa- 
kals (grey beards) or leaders, and who were to 
suffer the punishment imposed by the khan. ‘Tha 
former, chained together by their iron collars in 
numbers of ten to fifteen, were led away ; the latter 
submissively awaited the punishment awarded, 
They looked like lambs in the hands of their 
executioners, Whilst several were led to the 
gallows or the block, I saw how, at a sign from * 
the executioner, eight aged men placed themselves 
down on their backs upon the earth, They were 
then bound hand and foot, and the executioner. 
gouged out their eyes in turn, kneeling to do so 
on the breast of each poor wretch ; and after every 
operation he wiped his knife, dripping with blood, 
upon the white beard of the hoary unfortunate. 
Ah! eruel spectacle! As each fearful act was 
completed, the victim liberated from his bonds, 
groping around with his hands, sought to gain bis 
feet, Some fell against cach other, head against 
head; others sank powerless to the earth again, ° 
uttering low groans, the memory of which will 
make me shudder as long as_I ‘live.’ (Mavele 
in Central Asia, hy A. Vambery, 8vo. London, 
1864.) M. Arminius Vambery and other tra- 
vellers express fears that Russia will gradually 
take possession of Khiva, After reading the 
above, any civilised being must exclaim ‘God 
speed Russia!’ 

‘The trade of such a country may be described 
in a few words. Four routes exist for communi-~ 
eation with Russia: one through’ the Kirghiz 
steppe, W. of the Aral sea, to Orenburg; a second 
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by way of Sarachak, or Sarachik, on the Oural, 
also to Orenburg; a third through Sarachak to 
Astrakhan; and a fourth from Khiva to Kara- 
ghan, on the E. shore of the Caspian, whence 
foods are sent by sea to Astrakhan, About. 2,000 
camels go annually to Orenburg, Astrakhan, and 
some towns of Caubul and Persia, with wheat, 
barley, silk and cotton fabrics, and yarn; and 
about a dozen large boats come annually from 
Astrakhan to Karaghan and the Gulf of Manghis- 
lak, with the products of Russia and the West, to 
be exchanged for those brought by the caravans 
from Khiva. The chief imports are slaves, coin, 
iron and copper, wrought and unwrought; hand- 
kerchiefs, wax, honey, sugar, tea, which, as in 
Bokhara, is a favourite article ; cochinea), spi 
and hardware, The commerce with Persia 
significant. The merchandise which gocs to As- 
terabad is conveyed on camels, at a charge ave- 
raging from 3} to 4 roubles per pood, under the 
conduct of Turkman guides, ‘Ihe trade of Khiva 
is solely in the hands of Turkmans, Khivans, 
and Persians; none but Mohammedan merchants 
being suffered to transact business within the 
Khanat, No foreign merchants pass through or 
into the country with ease or safety; when not 
openly tubbed of a large portion of their goods, 
the caravans are delayed by the khan’s officers, 
the bales of merchandise are opened, and much 
property has been at times extorted, The khan 
demands duties at the port of Manghislak on the 
Caspian, which lies opposite Astrakhan, and some- 
times on the Jaxartes, E, of the Aral Sea, In 
order to teach Bokhara by a route avoiding Khiva 
altogether, the Russians attempted, in 1820, to 
send caravans by way of the latter river; bat the 
khan took umbrage at a measure which turned 
the traffic from his own territories, and sent an 
army to the Jaxartes, which autercepted acafayan, 
and occasioned the destruction of 

dise. The commercial duties realised by the khan 
amount to, perhaps, half his total revenue, wh 
latter is ronghiy estimated at 2,000,000 rout 
the remainiler of this sum being made up of 1-5th 
of the produce of every predatory excursion of his 
subjects, a fumily tax of 8 ducats a year, taxes on 
war-horses, and ‘on Jand cultivated by slaves. A 
regular transit duty of 24 per cent. ad valorem is 
Jevied on al] kinds of merchandise passing through 
the country. 

The government is despotic : for judicial affairs, 
each town has its ataly, or judge; and in the 
cay. is a central court of justice inthe last resort, 
composed of the cadé or chief priest, the four 
ministers, and other members nominated by the 
khan, The khan may sometimes raise a force of 
10,000 men, and has a park of nine pieces of ord- 
nance. His troops, which are mostly cavalry, 
are entirely composed of Uzbeks and Turkmans, 
and armed like those of Bokhara: some of the 
‘Turkmans carry bows and arrows, There are in 
the khanat, besides Mervé, only two towns worth 
natice,—Khiva, the cap. and seat of government, 
and Orgunje, the chicf commercial town, and 
largest. of the two. Khiva was tributary te Bok- 
hara fill the late khan rendered it independent, 
carly in the present century, Political relations 
have long existed between Russia and Khiva, 
envoys having been sent from the one to the 
other as early as the time of Peter the Great. 
Latterly, the Russians have determined to put an 
end to’ the robberies committed by this lerde; 
and though the impracticable nature of the coun- 
try has hitherto hindered them from reaching 
Khiva, thera is little doubt of their ultimate 
SHCCESS, 

\ Kanva, a town of Ceniral Asia, cap. of the 
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probably from 10,000 to 12,000. 
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above Khanet, and residence of the khan; in an 
irrigated and fertile plain near the Oxus, 290 m, 
WNW. Bokhara, and 720 m, SSE, Orenburg, on 
the high road between those two cities. Pop. 
The town is 
‘surrounded by a mud wall and wet ditch, and 


contains about-700 houses, the suburhs comprising 


1,200 more, Khiva has a palace, which, like 
nearly all the rest of the dwellings in the town, 
and in the khanat generally, is of mud, though 
placed upon an eminence composed of stone, The 
only stone buildings in the town are three mosques, 
one haying a handsome minaret, a school, and a 
caravansary. Khivya is externally picturesque, 
being surrounded with gardens; but its streets 
are so narrow as scarcely to admit a laden camel. 
Its pop. is very mixed; its chief trade is in slaves, 
for which it is the largest mart in Independent 
‘Turkestan. The way in which slaves and pri- 
soners of war are brought into Khiva is thus de~ 
scribed by M. Arminius Vambery, the Hungarian 
traveller, mentioned in the preceding article :— 
‘Next morniug I did really sce about a hundred 
horsemen arrive from the carp covered with dust. 
Each of them brought at least one prisoner with 
him, and amongst the number, children and 
women, also bound either to the tail of the horse 
or to the pommel of the saddle ; besides all which, 
he had buckled behind him a iarge sack contain- 
ing the heads of his enemies, the évidence of his 
heroic exploits. On coming » he handed over 
the prisoners as presents to the khan, or some 
other at personage, then loosened his sack, 
seized it by the two lower corners, as if he were 
about to empty potatoes, and there rolled the 
bearded or beardless heads before the accountant, 
who kicked them together with his fect until a 
large heap was composed, consisting of several 
Jundreds, Each hero had a receipt given to him 
for the number of heads delivered, and a few days 
later came the day of payment,’ (Travels in 
Central Asia, by A. Vambery, London, 1864.) 
KIIOI, a town of Persia, prov. Azerbijan, and 
cap. of a distr, 70m, NW. Tabriz, Pap. about 
5,000 families, or 30,000 inhab. It is situated on. 
a tributary of the Kur, abouf 25 m. N. from the 
Jake of Urmiah, afd is a handsome, well built 
town, in much better repair than most others in 
Persia. It has few mosques or large publie build- 
ings; but the regular streets, shaded with avenues 
of trees, give the town, on the whole, an ap- 
pearance of respectability and even grandeur, A 
large and handsome bazaar, with a caravansary, 
furnishes ample accommodation to the merchants, 
who carry on a considerable trade with Turkey 
and E. Persia, The suburbs were formerly inha- 
bited by about 600 Armenians; but their number 
has greatly decreased since the war with Russia, 
when most of them migrated N. of the Araxes. 
The plain of Khoi is celebrated as the scenc of a 
great battle fought in 1514 between Shah Ismael 
and Selim I, in which the Turks, though the 
most numerous, were signally defeated. 
KIIOJEND, a town of Indep. Turkestan, in 
Central Asia, knanat of Khokan, near its W. ex- 
tremity, cap. distr. of same name, on the Jaxartes, 
90 m, W. Khokan, and said to be as populous as 
that city, or Samarcand, frem which it is 150 m, 
NE. IJtis built on rising ground, and protected 
by walls, which, however, are much decayed 
on the S§. and W. sides. Jt is surrounded by 
wet ditches, and intersected by canals. It is of 
high antiquity ; and near it, Nazarov says, are 
some remarkable ruins. Khojend has manufactures 
of coarse cotton goods, and a brisk trade in these, 
and in Russian merchandise, It is the station at 
which the caravans entering the khanat from 
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Bokhara pay toll,"as the-town of Usch is for 
those entering from the Chinese dominions. 

KHOKAN, KOKAN, or FERGHANA, an in- 
dep. khanat of Turkestan, in Central Asia, between 
Jat, 40° and 45° N., and long. 67°-and 75° E.; 
having N. the Kirghiz steppe, E. and SE. Chinese 
'Yurkestan, 8, the table-land of Pamere and Bok- 
hhara, and W, the desert territory of the Karakal- 
packs, It is, for the most part, mountainous, 
comprising a ‘portion of the region which forms 
the W. wall of the great table-land of E, Asia. 
(See Asta.) The Jaxartes (Sir or Sihoon), which 
rises not far beyond the E, boundary, traverses it 
1. to W., about its centre, watering many fertile 
tracts, Khokan is divided into 8 provinces or 
districts, Great extremes of climate are ex- 
perienced at different scasons, The products are 
very similar to those of the countries to the S, 
and ‘This khanat has a greater extent of 
cultivable and pasture land than Bokhara., In 
the §., corn and fruits, especially grapes and 
melons, grow in great perfection ; and a proverb 
of Central Asia praises the ‘ pomegranates of Kho- 
jend with the apples of Samarcand,’ This was 
‘the patrimonial kingdom of the Emperor Baber, 
who celebrates in lively terms its beauty and fer- 
tility. Cotton and the mulberry are articles of 
constant culture, silk being the chief staple, and 
one for which Khokan is famous. The pastures 
on the Jaxartes are excellent: sheep are the prin- 
cipal live stock, and wool is an important product, 
‘The camel, horse, and ass are extensively used ; 
and horse-fesh is a common article of food, Game 
is very plentiful, Coal, iron, copper. jasper, and 
Japis lazuli are the chief mineral products, ‘The 
use of coal has been long known in Khokan, since 
Abulfeda speaks of *stones that flame and burn’ 
being found there; and this important mineral 
aay, at no very distant pened. become a powerful 
auxiliary in civilising this, at present, sex i-bar- 
Darous region, The inhabs, are mostly Uzbeks; 
to which race, as in Bokhara and Khiva, the khan 
Iclongs, ‘They are Mohammeians, and equally 
Digoted and stptt in their religious customs with 
the Bokharese. Thg dialect they use is the Jaga- 
tai-Tnrkish. The rest of the pop, are chictly 
‘Tadjiks (see Boxnana) and Kirghiz, who in- 
habit the Nvand E, The Tadjiks are deprived of 
the right of property, which they enjoy in Khiva 
and Bokhara, and are only suffered to cultivate 
the soil under the Uzbeks. After agriculture, 
and the rearing of sheep and silkworms, the chief 
oceupation of the people is the manufacture of 
embroidered silks and cotton goods. The former 
are much worn by the Kirghiz hordes ; the latter 
are sent in large quantities to Bokhara, the re- 
tums being made in Russian goods, as iron, stecl, 
syoollen cloths, otter-skins, cochineal, vitriol, and 
sandalwood, Shawls and other Indian map 
{netures come from Cashmere and the Punjab, by 
Caubul and Balkh, ‘The trade between Khokan 
and China has been long established. It is re- 
jated by Ferishta, that ‘when Baber was prince 
of Fergham, a rich earavan of Chitta and China, 
which was crossing the mountains of Andijan, 
qwas buried in the snow. Tle ordered all the goods 
to be collected, and sent messengers to China to 
proclaim the accident, and bring the owners or 
their heirs to his court. Upon their arrival, at 
the end of two years, he entertained them hos- 
pitably.’ 

Besides the roads to Bokhara, Kabul, and Yar- 
kand, there is a caravan route of 70 days’ journey 
to Semipalatinsk (iat. 50° 30’ N,, long. 80° F.) on 
the Irtisch, one of the principal seats of Kussian 
trade; to which there is a shorter road, of 50 or 55 
days, from 'Tashkand (lat. 43° N., long, 69° E.), 
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one of the chief towns of Khokan. The direct 
routes 'to’ Peshawur over the Pamir steppe are ex- 
tremely difficult, and can be attempted only in 
summer, About 300 or 350 m, from Khokan, and 
about 406 m. from the Sea of Aral, is the Russian 
fort of Ak-Maijid, on the Sir. Steamers can ap- 
proach within 30 m. of Tashkand. (Report on the 
‘Trade of Central Asia (Official), London, 1864.) 
A duty of 2} per cent,, ad valorem, is laid on all 
merchandise imported by Soonite Mussulmans, and 
5 per cent, on the goods of all other individuals 
passing the’ frontier; but these duties are levied 
with little rogularity. Internal commerce is en- 
tirely free, as in Bokhara, and the trade is second 
only to that of the last-named country. Each 
towri possesses at least one caravansary, and has 
stated fairs, at which a good deal of business is 
transacted. The following are the subdivisions of 
Khokan:—Khokan, Marghilan, Andijén, Nar- 
mangén, Shehr-i-Khén, Khojand, Nou; Uretappa, 
Chist, Kdsén, Ispérah, Kelwa, Karakehi, Tash- 
kand, Hazrat Sultdén, Gultala, and Peskak, Be- 
sides the cap, the chief towns are Andejan, Kho- 
jend, Turkestan, and the others which give name 
to the several provs. The government is despotic 5 
the khan maintains an army of about 10,000 ca- 
valry, which he can, on an emergency; increase 
to 30,000, According to some Chinese records, it 
would appear that this country was formerly sub- 
ject to China; it has however, for many ages, 
thrown off its allegiance. Jn the early part of the 
present century, many of the adjacent Kirghia 
tribes were reduced to subjection ; but, about 1430, 
the khan haying supported the Mohammedans of 
Cashgar against their Chinese masters, was totally 
defeated in a great battle, and his territories in- 
vaded by the latter; since which the power of 
Khokan has been on the decline. ‘This and the 
neighbouring countries are interesting, from having 
been the seats of nations whose armies have fre- 
quently changed the political face of Asia, and 
eyen in some degree of Europe. Besides giving 
birth to Baber, the conqueror of Hindostan, who 
ascended the throne of Ferghana in 1494, Khokan. 
and its vicinity abound with localities intimately 
connected with the history of Jenghiz Khan and 
‘Timour. 

At is probable that this country will, at no dis- 
tant period, be united to Russia. The boundary 
between Russia aid Khokan, as determined about 
1828, was fixed at the Kuk-su, or ‘Blue river,’ but. 
the Russians have long ago crossed that river, and. 
erected forts on the Khokan side. 

Kuokay, a city of Central Asia, cap. of the 
above khanat, and seat of its gov., on the Jaxartes, 
230 m, NE, Samareand, and about the same NW. 
Cashgar. Pop. estim, at 75,000, Khokan is an 
open town, but contains a palace fortified with a 
wall of mud, of which material most. of the houses. 
in the town are constructed, The only exceptions 
are three bazaars, built of stone, open twice a week 
for the purposes of trade; sume ancient monu- 
ments in different parts of the city, and some large 
stables constructed of brick, and belonging to the 
khan, There are a great many mosques and publie 
schools, and several earavansaries, Wheeled earts, 
or ‘arabahs, are common, Among the pop. are 
many Cashmerians, and some Hindoos, Jews, 
Ni -Tartars, and Russians, The streets are 
narrow and unpaved, but its vicinity is very pro- 
ductive, and sprinkled with numerous gardens, 
cultivated ficlls, meadows, and villages. 

KHONSAR, a town of Persia, prov. Irak-Ad- 
jimi, 82 m. WNW. Ispahan ; lat, 30° 7’ N., long. 
) 50° 26’ FE. It is said to contain 2,500 families, or 
from £2,000 to 13,000 people, Its situation is sin 
gularly interesting and romantic; at the base of, 
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two ranges of mountains, running parallel to each 
other, and so very close, that the houses occupy 
the bottom, and, at the same time, the face of the 
hills to some height, The town is about 6 m. long, 
but only 4 m, broad, and each house is separated 
and surrounded by its own garden, The hills 
afford an ample supply of water; and the appear- 
ance of the black and barren rocks, without a par- 
ticle of vegetation hanging over the gardens, forms 
a striking contrast with the luxuriant and varie- 
gated foliage of the plantation, No corn of: any 
kind is grown in the valley, but the fruit is so 
abuudant, that i¢ alone enables the inhab. to pro- 
cure in return every article either of necessity or 
convenience. 

KHOOLOOM, KHULM, or TASH-KUR- 
GHAN, a town of the khanat of Koondoo: 
Central Asia, on the Khulm river, a tributary of 
the Oxus, and on the high road between Balkh 
and Koondooz, 40 m. &. by S, the former, and 68 
m, W. by 8. the latter city. Pop, estimated at 
15,000, “he houses are built of clay.and sun- 
dried bricks, of one story, with domes, in the usual 
hion of the country, and each stands by itself 
in a walled inelosure, often containing fruit trees. 
The strects are straight, of a moderate breadth, 
jatersecting cach other at right angles, and have 
commonly a stream of water running through 
them, ‘Tho town is surrounded by a wall of earth, 
with wooden gates ; 4 sufficient protection against 
sudden incursions of horsemen, It is also guarded 
by two forts, oe on an eminence, on the right 
hank of the river to the SE.; the other on the left 
bank, and on the plain: both are of earth, and of 
no strength, There are 4 tolerably good serais for 
travellers, The inhabs. are chicily Tadjiks and 
Caubulees, with a sprinkling of Uzbeks, The 
shops for dyes and drugs are usually kept by 
Jlindoos, who also aet, in a smali way, as bankers, 
"The vendors of dried truits are mostly from Caubul. 
The Uzbeks enguge little in traffic. They are all, 
rich and poor, dressed much alike, in long gowns 
af striped cotton ginghams, Bazaars are held 
every Monday and ‘Shursday, when horses, asses, 
mules, camels, cows, sheep, and goats, are brought 
to their respective markets. A sheep sells st from 
two to four rupees; they are of the large tail va- 
ricty, and the fat of the tail, and along the back, 
is commonly one-third of the weight of the sheep, 
including the bones, Cotton cloths, cotto h 
pod, tanned leather, raw hides, fuel, grapes, ra 
pistachio puts, pomegranates, dried plums, rock 
salt, brown leather boots with iron-shod heels, 
dyes, as the pomegranate bark, madder (indige- 
nous), and indigo, from Hindostan, are exposed 
for sale, along with blankets of fine wool from 
Chitral, and raw wool from thence and Budukh- 
shan, Printed chintaes, quilts, and turbans are 
also brought from India. Coarse saddlery is much 
in request. ‘There is one market entirely for melons, 
which are raised in this neighbourhood in great 
quantities, : a 

Old Khulm (now entirely destroyed), is situated 
about 4m. from Tash Kurghan, "It was a place 
of importance in the time of Khilich Ali (a former 
ehief of Balkh); but its situation on the plain 
exposed it to predatory incursions; and the Ha- 
zaurebs dammed up or diverted the course of the 
river, upon which the fertilisation of its soil de- 
pended, The chief therefore removed his capital 
to Taslt-Kurghan, much to the regret of the people 
of Khulm, whose orchards had been eclebrated 
throughout the E, for the quantity and quality of 
their produce. 

KHORASSAN (country of the 
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long., being bounded NE, and Nu by the Oxus.ané 
country of Balkh; S. by Cabal and Seistan; and 
W. by Irak, Asterabad, and Daghestan. Its boun- 
daries, however, have been very different at dif- 
ferent times; and its present area, which is smail 
comparatively with the great extent of country 
that it comprised prior to the invasion of the Afi- 
ghans, is roughly estimated at about 80,000 sq. m. 
Pop. believed to amount to 1,900,000, Its surface 
is much diversified by plains and mountains; a 
large portion consists of arid rocks, destitute of 
vegetation or fresh water, and of salt and sandy 
deserts, among which may be found a few fertile 
oases, The Elburz range of mountains crosses the 
N. part of the prov, eastward, and between this 
ty ridge and the Caspian Sea is an immense 
uninterrupted plain, which includes the steppe of 
Khiva, and forms a part of that extensive flat ° 
called by the natives Dusht-el-Kipchauk, ‘That 
portion of the plain which belongs to Khorassan 
is without a single cultivated spot or permanent 
habitation, and its scanty pop. comprises only a 
few tribes of wandering Turkmans, At the foot 
of the mountains, however, there are many rich 
valleys, watered by numerous rivulets, and fur- 
merly well peopled and cultivated, ‘This district, 
known in Persia us the Attock, once comprised 
several large towns, all of which are now in ruins, 
and totally deserted, in consequence of the inces- 
sant attacks of the Turkmans, who have obtained 
full possession of the whole tract, The Elburz 
mountains send ramifications southward, which 
penetrate from 60 to 100 m. into the plain, ‘This 
range contains considerable quantities .of iron, 
which, however, is not wrought: the turquoise 
mines of jNishapoar are rich, and if managed with 
skill would yield large revenues; but the exorbi- 
tant demands of the Persian goveroment on the 
tenants of the land have led to the closing of many 
of the most productive mines, (See NisHAPOoR.) 
In this portion of the country are many fertile 
tracts, which, were there any security for property,. 
would no doubt be cultivated and well peopled. 
The valley of Mushed_is of great length, com- 
mencing about 10m. NW. of Sheerwan, and ex- 
tending in a SW. direction for upwards of 50 m. 
beyond Mushed, Its breadth varies from 12 to 30 
m., and it comprises, besides Mushed (which has 
a pop. of 30,000), the towns of Chinnarin, Radkan, 
and Koochan, with a great extent of good land, 
cultivated by Koordish settlers, ‘he W, limit 
of Khorassan ig nearly that of the great saline 
desert, which forms its predominating feature. 
This tract, which, though considerably more lofty, 
is considered to be connected with the desert N. of 
the Elburz ridge, skirts the districts of Teheran, 
Kashan, and Ispahan, insulates that of Yezd, and 
extends from Toorsheez southward to the confines 
of Fars, Kerman, and Seistan, including hardly 
any habitable country except that near Beerjoon 
and Ghayp. Its E. limit is indicated by a line 
connecting the towns of Herat, Subzawar, Furrah, 
and Dooshak, The nature of this desert varies 
much in different parts. In some places it pro- 
duces a few of those plants that thrive in a salt 
soil, while in others it consists of a crackling crust 
of dry earth, covered with salt efflorence: a con- 
siderable portion is marshy, and in the lower parts 
water accumulates during winter, which is evapo- 
rated in the hot weather, leaving lakes of salt on 
a bed of mud, Again, in certain districts, sand 
abounds in plains, interspersed with waving hil- 
locks, easily moved by the wind, and sometimes 
so light and impalpable as to prove not only dis- 
agreeable but extremely dangerous to travellers, 
ees: Pe copie ae 
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next in size to thé Oxus: it appears to rise near 
Seraks, and after receiving the Meshed and other 
streams, falls into the Caspian Sea in Jat, 38° 41° 
N. The rivers of the interior are few and incon- 
‘siderable, and for the most part are lost in the 
sand, like the Zenderoon of Ispahan. 

The climate of Khorassan varies according to the 
Nature and elevation ofthe districts inte which it 
is divided, In some parts it is temperate, in others 
extremely cold. The deserts are infested by the 
simoom, which is as fatal ere as in Arabia, ‘The 
cultivated districts produce the grains and fruits 
of S, Europe, with asafcetida, tragacanth, and 
other gums; but timber is rare. Cattle-feeding is 
the chief employment of the nomad race that 
roam over the desert; and the camels and goats of 
Khorassan are celebrated for their fine soft hair, 
which is a valuable article of trade in the markets 
of Meshed and Nishapoor, the two largest towns 
of the province, The inhab. of the settled dis- 
triets are Tadjiks or Persians, properly so called, 
and their number has been estimated at 1,200,000. 
The Tlyats, or nomads, comprise Turkmans, 
Djelers, and other Turkish tribes, and there are 
about 380,000 Kurds in the N, part of the province, 
‘The religion of all the inhab, is Mohammedan, 
and most of them belong to the sect of Ali, The 
province is divided into several governments; 
but the authority of the king of Persia extends 
only over the citys of Meshed, Nishapoor, ‘Turs- 
kish, and Tabas, with their dependencies. The S, 
parts belong to the Affyhans, and the Uzbek ‘Tar- 
tars and Turkmans wander over the N. and ¥., 
acknowledging only their own native khans, 
‘These wilt tribes carry on incessant hostilities, 
invading cach other's territories with bodics of 
irregular horse, who, after ravaging the country 
and burning the villages, carry off the inhabit- 
ants into slavery, 

KHOUVAN, or ILLITSI, a town of Chinese 
Turkestan, prov. Yarkund, on the high road be- 
tween that city and Lassa, 260 m. ESE. the 
former: lat. 37° 10’ N,, Jong. about 78° EK. It is 
principally occupied by Uzbeks, and is said to be 
celebrated for ‘its musk, aud the beauty of its 
inhabs,’ Khotan, according to Abulfeda and other 
Mobammedan geographers, was formerly a town 
of great consequence: it is still a place of con- 
siderable size, enclosed by ramparts of earth, and, 
though il] built, has broad streets, It is the sta- 
tion of a Chinese governor and garrison: has 
manufactures of silk’ fubries, leather, and paper, 
and a brisk trade in these and various other 
articles, including yx, the jasper of the ancients, 

KIACHTA, or KIAKH TA, a town of Asiatic 
Russia, gov, and prov. Irkutsk, being the centre 
of the trade and political intercourse between the 
Russian and Chinese empirés. It stands imme- 
diately within the Siberian frontier, on a rivulet 
of the same name, a tributary of the Selenga, and 
upon a platean elevated about 2,220 ft, above the 
sea, 55 m. S. by E. Selengiusk, and 180 m, SE. 
Irkutsk, Pop, estim, at 5,000. Kiachta is divided 
into an upper and lower town: the former, or the 
fortress of Troiskoi Sawsk, was founded when the 
first commercial treaty took place between Russia 
and China, in 1728, ‘The town -within is regularly 
Jaid out, in the form of a square; in the centre of 
which is the bazaar, or market place, a wooden 
building, Except a chapel of stone, and some of 
the public offices, built partly with brick, Kiachta 
is constructed wholly of wood. The church, 
government-house, barracks, and watch tower are 
the chief public edifices within the town: the 
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tant, consists of only about 50 houses, inhabited 
by merchants, who conduct the trade with the 
Chinese, and some of whom are said to be very 
rich, The circulation of gold is entirely prohi- 
bited at Kiachta, and no person can pass the 
gates without being scarched. (Travels in the 
Regions of the Upper and Lower Amoor, by ‘fT. 
W. Atkinson, London, 1860,) 

On the Chinese side of the boundary is the 
Mongolian village of Mia-mia-tehin (the place of 
trade), which, like the Russian town, is laid out in 
a square form, and surrounded by a palisade, It 
is ill built, and has only from 1,200 to 1,500 inhab,, 
all males, no women being allowed to reside in it, 
All the mercantile transactions are conducted 
between this village and Lower Kiachta, and the 
merchants of the two places visit each other with- 
out let or hindrance. The goods bought by the 
Russians are immediately sent to Upper Kiachta, 
to be examined by the custom-house authoritics, 
The Russians exchange furs, sheep and lab 
skins, Russian and Silesian broad-cloths, Russian 
and morocco leather, coarse linens, cattle, and 
especially bullion, for tea, raw and manufactured 
silks, nankeena, porcelain, sugar candy, rhubarb, 
tobacco, and musk, At the Kiachta Dee. fair, the 
tea bought by the Russians is, at an average, said 
to amount to 60,000 chests, or 4,200,000 lbs, of 
fine Pekoe ; besides a large quantity of an inferior 
kind, much of which is consumed by the Siberians 
and nomadic Tartars. Goods may be conveyed 
from Kiachta to European Russia either by land 
or water (by the Lake of Baikal, the Angara and 
Yeneisei) ; “in the former mode the journey occeu-) 
pies a year, and in the latter three short summers, , 
the rivers being for a great part of the year 
frozen over. 

KIDDERMINSTER, an important manufactur- 
ing and market town, part. bor, and par, of Eng~ 
Jand, cv, Worcester, hund. Halfshire, on the Stour, 
an affluent of the Severn, 13 m, N, Worcester, 
16 m. WSW. Birmingham, 118 m, NW. London 
by road, and 1343 m, by West Midland railway. 
Pop. of bor. 15,399, and of par. 20,870 in 1861, 
Area of par., 11,160 acres, The town, divided by 
the river into two unequal parts, is irregularly 
built, but las several good streets, and is well 
paved, lighted with gas, and kept clean by an 
underground sewerage. In the centre of the mar- 
ket place is the town-hall, a capacious brick 
structure, comprising, besides several other rooms, 
a large council-chamber for corporation meetings 
and quarter sessions, The church, which stands 
in a fine open space, on the brow of a hill, and 
close to the river, is a large Gothic edifice, richly 
adorned, and surmounted by a lofty pinnacled 
tower, the whole being in excellent repair, The 
interior has accommodation for 2,000 persons, and 
contains several fine old monuments, Connected 
with the church, at its FE, end, is a Gothic chapel 
or chantry, now appropriated to the use of the 
grammar-school, On the EK. side of the town is 
the fine district church of St. George, erected in 
1823, at an expense of 18,1312; the altar-piece is 
embellished with a representation of the descent 
from the cross, in carpet-work, executed with 
much taste and brilliancy of colouring. ‘There are 
also places of worship for Independents, Baptists, 
Wesleyan Methodists, and Unitarians, The 
grammar-school, chartered by Charles 1, has 
estates attached to it worth about 5002 a year; 
but though all the inhab. are entitled to send their 
sons here to be educated, free of expense, it is of 
little practical utility, and is attended only by a 
Shoal tantudad’ tn TOE. 
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attended by about 8,000 children; and 3 ‘national 
schools and 3° Lancastrian schools furnish in- 
struction to above 1,100 children. The charitable 
institutions comprise several almshouses and a 
dispensary, with some clothing and benefit soci- 
etic, Near the town-is a chalybeate spring, the 
road to which is an agreeable and fashionable 
promenade, and in the suburbs are some elegant 
villas, inhabited by the wealthy manufacturers. 
Kidderminster has been noted for its weaving 





industey since the time of Henry VIII, in whose | 


reign it had a considerable trade in broad cloth. 
Linsey-woolseys were afterwards introduced, and 
iperseded, in their turn, by poplins, bom- 
bazeens, and carpets: ‘The fabrics now made are 
carpets, finger-rugs, bombazeens, coverings for 








Duttons, and waistcoat-pieces, The carpet manu-: 


facture, introduced in 1735, has long been the 
staple business of the town, The carpet fabrics 
comprise Brussels or pile carpets, Kidderminster 
in-grai and Venetian carpets. 
Kidderminster is a hor. by prescription, and te- 
ceived its charter of incorporation in 12 Charles T, 
Since the Mun. Reform Act it has been divided 
into three wards, the government being vested in a 
recorder, 6 aldermen, and 18 councillors, Quarter 
and petty sessions are held in the town-hall. It 
js also the seat of a county court, Corp. revenues, 
5,1562. in 862. In the reign of Edward I., Kis 
derminster sent 2 mems, to the H. of C., but the 
privilege being cither lost or disused, it ceased to 
be represented, and the town had no voice in the 
legistature till the Reform Act conferred on it 
the privilege of sending 1 mem, to the H. of C. 
The electoral limits comprise the old mun, bor, 
aud 2 small portion of the ‘foreign’ district. It 
had 6L4 reg. electors in 186 Markets on Thurs- 
day: fairs, Holy ‘Ehursday, June 20, Sept. 4, 


ani Noy. 26, for horses, cattle, linen and woollen 























cloth. 
KIDWELLY, or CIDWELTL, a mun, bor. 
market-town, and par, of S. Wales, co, Caer- 
marthen, and hund, of its own name, on the 
Ciwendracth-Vechan, 9 m, 8. Carmarthen, 179 
m. W, London by road, and 2344 by Great W: 
tem railway. Jop. of par, 1 n TRG), Ride 
welly is divided by the river into 2 townships, 
Old Kidwelly being on the W., and New Kidweliy 
on the &, or left bank, ‘Phe former was once 
surrounded by walls with 3. gates, one of which 
js yet standing; but the houses have fallen to 
Say, and consist at present of Jittle more than 
hovel, New Kidwelly, which is joined to the 
other by a stone bridge, has several respectable 
houses and numerous cottages. On a rocky 
eminence overlooking the old town stands the 
castic, said to have been built soon after the 
Norman Conquest, and now a large and imposing 
yuin in tolerable preservation, with many of its 
apartments and staire: stil entire. ‘The W. 
gateway is a noble specimen of architecture, and 
some of the towers at the angles retain their 
arched roofs of stone. ‘The battlements command 
magnificent views of Caermarthen Bay and the 
country on both sides the Towy. ‘The church, 
which’ ig in the new town, is an old cruciform 
structure, with a tower and spire 170 ft. high: the 
transepts are now in ruins, and the centre aisle is 
the only part used for service, The Tuins of a 
priory of black monks adjoin the church. The 
living is a Vicarage in the gift of the crown, and 
conneeted with it iy a rural deanery in the diocese 
of St, David's. There are places of worship also 
for Calvinist and Wesleyan Methodists, Presbyte- 
riang and ather diss ‘A free-school is. sup- 
potted by funds in the hands of the corporation, 
and one other schyol is maintained by subscription, 

















































taffected by the Mun. Reform Act. 


EIER 
The industry of Kidwelly is chiefly employed in 
working coal, smelting iron, and making tin 
plates. It is not a place of much trade, however, 
owing to the choking up of the river, which is 
almost useless. There is canal communication 
with Pembrey, where there is a commodious 
quay ; and a canal and tram-road connect it also 
with Llanclly, which bas a flourishing and in- 
creasing trade. Kidwelly forms a part of the 
duchy of Lancaster, but is governed by its own 
mayor and 12 aldermen, whose privileges were not 
IY Markets on 
Friday: cattle fairs, May 24, July 22, and Oct. 29, 

KIEF, a: government of Russia in Europe, 
lying lengthwise along the right bank of the 
Dniepr, having N. the government. of Minsk, W, 
Volhynia and Vodolia, and S, Kherson. Area 
9,184 sq, m.; pop. 1,944,334 in 1858 Principat 
rivers, Dniepr, by which it is bounded all along 
the E., Pripet, which traverses its N, division, 
Teteriff, and other a(Huents of the Duiepr, Surface 
flat; soil very fertile, so much so that, though 
agriculture is very indifferent, the return to most 
sorts of grain is said to be as 6 to 1, Cattle nu- 
merous, large, and of a fine breed, TLorses small. 
Forests extensive. In its N, parts there are con- 
siderable marshes, Manufactures, exclusive of 
those carried on in the houses of the peasantry, 
an hardly be said to exist. Commerce trifliny, 
and mostly in the hands of the Jews. Principal 
town Kiet. 

Kreg, the cap. of the above government, and 
the former residence of the grand dukes of Russia, 
on the Dniepr, a little below the confluence of the 
Desna with that river, 273 m. N. Odessa. Pop. 
60,682 in 1858, Kief is a very ancient city, Te 
was the earliest scat of the Christian religion in 
Russia, and was for a considerable period the cap. 
of the empire. But it subsequently underwent 
many vicissitudes, being sometimes subject to 
the ‘Lithnanians, and sometimes to the Tartars, 
and the Poles, In (686, however, it was finally 
ceded to Russia, and has ever since continued in 
her possession. ‘The town consists of three parts 
—the oki town, on an emjnence elevated con- 
siderably above the river; Pitchersk, or the 
citadel, more to the S., aud on a still higher 
eminence ; and the lower town, or Podolsk, on a 
plain along the river. The first or old town con- 
tains the cathedral of St, Sophia, founded in 1037, 
and an object of the greatest veneration on the 
part of the Russians. ‘The citadel is surrounded 
by a rampart. Within it is the arsenal, erected 
by Catharine IL, a large handsome building, con- 
ing an extensive supply of arms, But the 
principal object of curiosity'in the citadel is the 
famous monastery of Pitchersk, with its cathedral, 
It derives its name from pitchora, a cavern, be- 
cause in the vaults beneath are preserved the 
bodies of several Russian saints, The tower or 
belfry of the cathedral, deemed by the Russians 
a master-picce of architecture, rises to the height 
of 804} ft. The theological academy of Kicf, 
founded in 1661, in the Podolsk, is one of the 
most celebrated in Russia, In 1833 a university 
was founded at Kief, intended to replace that of 
Wiina, suppressed after the Polish revolution, 
It has about 90 professors and ants, with 
600 pupils, and a library with more than 35,000 
vols, ‘The university buildings are at once large 
and handsome, One of the most remarkable 
edilices in the lower town is the exchange, a very 
large building, the great hall of which can ac- 
commodate 3,000 persons, The houses are, for 
the most part, of wood, and the streets narrow 
and crooked. ‘Phe town is principally dependent 
on the pilgrimages to the cathedral and the 
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monastery, and on the academy. In 1798 a fair, 
formerly held at Dubno, was transferred thither. 
It takes place from the 10th to the 30th January, 
and is attended by all the surrounding nobles, as 
well as by great numbers of merchants and other 
descriptions of people. 

KIEL, a town of the duchy of Holstein, Ger- 
many, on the N. shore of the prov. at the bottom of 
a beantitul bay, and at the terminus of a line of 
railway from Hamburg. Pop, 17,543 in 1861. 
Kiel is handsome, well-built, and thriving. The 
university, founded in 1665, has many  distin- 
guished men among its professors: i¢ has a valu- 
able Hbrary comprising 70,000 volumes, and is 
attended at present by about 200 students, There 
is also an excellent grammar school, with an 
orpkan-house and a workhouse. 
St. Nicholas is a fine olt building; a landsome 
palace—formerly inhabited, at occasional visits, 
by the kings of Denmark—stands on a hill adjoin 
ing the town, 

Kiel has manufactures of hats, starch, tobacco, 
and refined sugar. The harbour is safe, and has 
water suliciont for large ships. A good deal of 
trade and ship-building is carried on. The Hol- 
stein canal, forming a navigable communication 
between the Eyder and the Baltic, unites with the 
latter 2 m, from the town, ‘There is agreat annual 
fair in January, 

KILDA (ST), or HIRT, a small island belong- 
ing to Scotland, the most remote of the Hebrides, 
or Western nds, in the Atlantic Ocean, 60 m. 
W. from U Tt is about 3 im. in Iength by 2m, 
in breadth, and contains about 4,000 a having 
attached to it a few dependent and inferior islets, 
Except at the landing place on its S, side, and at 
a rocky bay on the N,, the island is wholly fenced 
round with lofty inaccessible precipices, The 
landing place affords, except during southerly 
winds, good anchorage, St, Kilda is principally 
oceupied by four hills, and though the soil is but 
thin aud poor, it is, owing to the moisture and 
mildness of the climate, covered with luxuriant 
yerdure, and affords pasture for some hundreds of 
sheep and a few cows, A small portion of the 
surface isin tillage, nd produces the variety of 
barley called bere or big, and cats; but owing to 
the frequent anc tremendous stomns by which 
the island is visited, the crops are exceedingly 
precarious, and are not unfrequently destroyed. 
The inhabs, consist of about 30 families, of 5 or 6 
individuals each, who live together in one poor 
hamlet. The island being resorted to by a vast 
number of sea-fowl, the inhabs, are principally 
engaged in fowling, and are mainly dependent on 
the egys, flesh, and feathers of the birds. Fowling 
is here, as in all similar localities, an extremely 
perilous occupation, and one requiring great nerve 
and dexterity. Fishing is, also, a considerable 
resource, ‘The people are dirty in their habits, 
destitute of most of the comforts of life. and 
apparently unhealthy and short-lived. The island 
belongs to a single proprietor, who Iets it to a 
middleman, by whom it is Iet to the ithabs, The 
latter pay thcir rents in feathers and bere. ‘The 
pop. has long been nearly stationary. 

KILDARE, an inland county of Ireland, prov. 
Leinster, having N. Meath, [Dublin and Wick- 
Carlow, and W. King’s and Queen’s Cos, 
ns 418,415 statute acres, of which 66,447 
are unimproved bog aud waste, consisting prin- 
cipally of portions of the bog of Allen (which see). 
Surface mostly flat or but slightly undulating; and, 
with the exception of the bog, the soil is mostly 
clayey and fertile. ‘The famous common, called the 
eurragh of Kildare, in the centre of the ¢ 
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matched for the softness of its turf and the richness 
of its yerdure. Agriculture in this co. bas been 
materially improved in recent years, and better 
implements, better stock, arid improved processes 
have been generally introduced. There are some 
very large estates; but property is, notwithstand- 
ing, a good deal divided. Farms vary in size from 
5 up to 200 and even 500 acres; and have, indeed, 
been less subdivided in this than in most Irish 
counties, Minerals and manufactures unimpor- 
tant. Principal rivers Barrow, Liffey, and Boyne ; 
the mentioned river having ‘its principal 
source in this co. near Carbury. It is also intér- 
sected by the Grand Canal, and by its branch 
leading to Monastereven and Athy, It has no 
considerable town, Athy being the most populous, 
Kildare contains 10 baronies and 113 parishes ; it 
returns 2 mems. to the H. of C., both for the co, 
Registered clectors, 3,055 in 1863, In 1861, the 
co. had 14,596 inhab. houses, 15,874 families, and 
90,946 inhabitants ; while in 1841, it had 18,536 
inhabited houses, 20,338 families, and 114,488 
inhabs, Z 

KILIA, a small town of European Russia, in 
Ressarabia, on the N. bank of the Kilia, an arm of 
the Danube, about 8 m. from its mouth, It bas 
some trade; but owing to the shallowness of the 
water over the bar at the mouth of this arm of the 
river, it is not likely ever to become a place of any 
importance, % 

ENNY, an inland co, of Ireland, prov, 
Leinster, having N. Queen’s Co.; E, Carlow and 
Wexford. from which it is separated by the Bar- 
tow; 8, Waterford, from which it is separated by 
th ; and W. the latter and Tipperary. Area, 
506,333 statute acres, of which 96,569 are unim- 
proved mountain and bog. ‘Though in parts hilly, 
the surface is mostly either flat, or but slightly 
undulating, Soil of various qualities; but, for 
the most part, it rests on a limestone bottom, and 
is Jight, Joamy, and in the valleys particularly: 
fertite, In some districts the dairy husbandry is 
extensively carried on, Property'mostly in very 
large estates. Farms of varions sizes, but gene- 
rally small, Partnership tenures are not uncom- 
mon; and farm houses and cottages are, in general, 
very inferior, ‘There are extensive beds of coal in 
this co., and collieries have been wrought at Castle- 
comer for more than a century; but, owing to the 
excess of sulphur, the coal is but little used for 
domestic purposes, and is principally employed in 
malting and lime-burning. The woollen manu- 
facturcs formerly established in this co, are nearly 
extinet, and, except the grinding of corn into 
meal and flour, and some breweries, distilleries, 
and tanneries, the manufactures now carried on 
are quite inconsiderable, Kilkenny is intersected 
by the Nore, and bounded on the E. by the Bar- 
row, and on the S, by the Suir; so that it has 
peculiar facilities for the shipping of its produce, 
which may be conveyed either to Waterford by 
the Barrow and the Suir, or to Dublin by the Bar- 
row andthe Grand Canal. It contains 9 baronies and 
127 pars. ; and sends 3 mems, to the H. of C., being 
2 for the co. and 1 for the bor. of Kilkenny, 
Registered electors for the co, 5,151 in 1865, in 
1861, the co, had 19,884 inhabited houses, 21,111 
families, and 110,341 inhabitants; while, in 1811, 
Kilkenny had 32,147 inhabited houses, 84,805 
families, and 202,420 inhahs, 

KULKENNY, an inland city and pari. bor. of 
Ireland, prov, Leinster, eap. of the above eo., on 
the Nore, 72 m. SW. Dublin, and 27 m. N. by W. 
Waterford, on the South Eastern railway. Pop. 
14.174 in 1861, against 23,625 in 1841, ‘The parl, 
bor. extends over a space of 17,012 imp. acres. and. 
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river, called St. Cannice, or Irishtown, being on} brought over a colony of Flemings skilled in the 


the estate of the Bishop of Ossory. Kilkenny is 
‘well-built, excepting the suburbs, and beautifully 
situated. The principal streets are parallel to the 
river, but there are many cross streets, The 

rincipal structures gre the castle and cathedral: 

Phe former, which is of great antiquity, having 
been built by Strongbow, has been long the pro- 
perty and residence of the Ormonde family. Tt 
has in modern times been almost entirely rebuilt, 
and has been tendered a commodious as well as 
magnificent residence, The church of St. Cannice, 
the cathedral of the see of Ossory, is a large 
venerable pile of Gothic architecture: it has 
several monuments, and near it is a round or 
pillar tower 108 ft, high : the bishop’s palace and 
the deanery are also close by. ‘The eo. of the city 
comprises the parishes of St. Mary, St. Patrick, 
St. John, and St, Cannice. The church of St, 
Mary is an elegant modern building; that of St. 
John, which was the chapel of the monastery of 
the same name, has been restored, so as to pre- 
serve the character of its former singular style of 
architecture, in which the windows are replicated 
in such elose succession, that the intervals are 
merely mullions, whence it is called the Lantern 
of Kilkenn, There is a Rom, Catholic chapel in 
each parish, that of St. Mary’s being looked upon 
as the bishop's cathedral. Chapels are also at- 
tached to the Presentation Convent, and to the 
Dominican and Capuchin friaries. The ruins of 
thé Franciscan and of the Dominican, or Black 
Abbey, add greatly to the interest of the place, 

A public grammar-school, endowed by one of 
the earls of Urmonde, and elevated to the rank 
of a royal college by James IT., has accommoda- 
tion for eighty resident pupils: the house, which 
stands in a retired situation, on the banks of the 
Nore, was rebuilt, at the public expense, towards 
the close of last century: the children of the 
inhab, of Kilkenny are admitted at half price, 
Here is also « clarter-school in which twenty-four 
boys are instructed in weaving, a seminary for 
candidates for the R, Catholic priesthood at Birch- 
field, a large female school, conducted in the best 
possible manner by the nuns of the Presentation 
Convent, a parochial school, and a female orphan 
house, ‘There are about 1,300 pupils in the publi 
and 1,600 in the private schools. The principal 
charitable iustitutions are the infirmary. for the 
co., the fever hospital, and_a lunatic asylum: 
dependent of the county district asylum. There 
are several almsheuses, and two loan funds. The 
charitable society affords relief to sick tradesmen 
and to their widows: the benevolent society to 
the bedridden poor. The workhouse for the 
kenny union, opened in 1842, is an extensive 
building, having accommodation for 2.000 inmates. 
A public walk, called the Mall, extends upwards 
of a mile along the bank of the Nore. 

‘A charter, granted to the city by William earl 
marshal, was repeatedly confirmed by successive 
sovereigns. [lizabeth conibined the two boroughs 
into a single corporation, Under the Municipal 
Reform Act, the corporation consists of a mayor, 
two aldermen, and eighteen councillors. Pre- 
viously to the union, Kilkenny and Trishtown 
sent 4 mems. to the Irish H. of C.; and, since 
then, they have sent 1 mem, to the imperial H. 
of ©. The right of voting was formerly in the 
freemen ani freeholders of the co. of the city, the 


























freedom of the city being obtained by birth, ser-} 


vitude, or Ly gift of the corporation. © Registered 
electors, 574 in 1865, 
‘The Ormonde family have exerted themselves 








making of tapestry and carpets, but without suc- 
cess, The first marquis expended large sums in 
attempts to establish the linen manufacture. That 
of frieze, after being. carried on for a considerable 
period, was eventually transferred to the neigh- 
bouring town of Carrick-on-Suir, Wool-combing 
was also introduced, and the manufacture of blan- 
kets was extensively carried on; but this also has 
all but entirely failed. Several flour and corn 
mills have been erected in or near the city, and 
there are several distilleries, breweries, and tanne- 
ries, and a starch manufactory: but the principal 
dependence of the town is on its retail trade, A 
great number of pigs are also killed in the city, 
and it has an extensive butter trade, Within 
about 1m, from the city are some marble quar- 
ries and a sawing and polishing mill. The marble 
is extremely beautiful: it has a black ground 
variegated with -madrepore, bivalve shells, and 
other organic matter; it takes a fine polish, and 
makes beautiful chimney-pieces and such like 
articles, Kilkenny coal neither emits flame nor 
smoke; but its sulphureous exhalations unfit it 
for domestic purposes. Markets on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, in the covered area of the Tholsel 
or town-house,. Fairs on the 28th of March 
and Corpus Christi day, for cattle and wool, are 
frequented by purchasers from all parts of the 
country, * 

Kilkenny derived its name from a church or 

cell dedicated to St. Cannice, or Kenny, 1t ap- 

to have been a place of some importance 
Cetore the arrival of the English ; for Strongbow 
built a fortress here, which was enlarged and- 
strengthened by William carl marshal, and sub- 
sequently by the earls of Ormonde, in whose pos- 
session it has continued for centuries. Parliaments 
were frequently held in this city; and a famoug 
statute, passed in 1371, for regulating the inter- 
course between the English and the native Irish, 
is still quoted by the title of the Statute of Kil- 
kenny. In the wars of 1641, the assembly of the 
confederated Catholics held its meetings here, in. 
a building which is still, on that account, -an 
object of curiosity to strangers, In 1650, it sur- 
rendered to Cromwell, 

KILLARNEY, a town of freland, co, Kerry, 
celebrated for the fine scenery in its vicinity, if 
m, from the E, margin of the lake of the same 
name, 162 m, SW. Dublin, and 44 m. E. by N, 
Cork, on a branch line of the Great Southern and 
Westem railway. Pop, 5,187 in 1861, against 
7,127 in 1841, The town took its rise from iron 
and copper works in its neighbourhood, now dis- 
continued from want of fuel; but, for a lengthened 
period, it has heen principally indebted for its 
support and celebrity to the ‘attractions of the 
surrounding scenery. It has three pretty good 
streets, with many bad alleys, and close filthy 
Janes: and yards inhabited by vast colonies of 
heggars, The principal buildings are the par. 
church, built in 1802; a large heavy Rom. Cath. 
chapel, a. Methodist meeting-house, a national 
school, a fever hospital with a dispensary, an 
almshouse for aged females, founded and endowed 
by Lady Kenmare, a market-house, theatre, court- 
house, and bridewell. In New Street is a convent 
for nuns of the order of the Presentation, At- 
tached to their convent is a school, in which the 
nuns give gratuitous instruction to about 400 
girls, General sessions are held four times a 
year; petty sessions on Tuesdays, and a manor 
court monthly: a party of the constabulary has 
‘a station here. The town has several sood inns. 
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those of toys and fancy articles, made of the wood 
of the arbutus, which is here very abundant. It 
has a considerable -trade in corn, groceries, wool- 
Jeng, and coarse linens; and it has some tan- 
neries, two breweries, and a large flour-mill. 
Markets on Saturdays; fairs on 4th July, 8th 
Aug. 7th Oct. 1ith and 28th Nov., and 28th 
Dec, The town is built on the estate of the Karl 
of Kenmare, whose house and grounds lie between 
it and the lakes, 

The lake of Killarney, or Lough Lane, consists 
properly of three lakes connected by a winding 
channel, through which vessels pass from the one 
to the other, It lies at the E. extremity of the 
extensive range of mountains called Macgilli- 
cuddys Reeks, and has in its immediate vicinity, 
or rather, indeed, rising from its banks, the 
highest summits in Ireland, ‘The largest division 
of the lake, or that portion called the lower laké 
occupies an sirea of about 3,000 acres; its W. shore 
is formed by the mountains of Tomies and Glenna, 
respectively, 2,150 and 2,090 ft. above the level of 
the sea, having their precipitous sides well clothed 
with forest trees: on the opposite shore is the 
striking contrast of flat land in a high state of 
cultivation, ornamented by the fine demesne of 
Lord Kenmare. There are said to be no fewer 
than thirty-three islands, many of which are ex- 
tremely picturesque in the lower lake, One of 
these islands, Innisfallen, has been admired by 
every traveller, Arthur Young says that it is the 
most beautiful spot in the United Kingdom, and 
perhaps in Europe, It contains about twenty 
acres, is extremely well wooded, and has © 
variety of tranquil beauty and sylvan scencry. 
On the $8. shore of this lake is the fine ruin of 
Muckross Abbey, The lake is, in some parts, very 
deep. Between Glenna Mountain and Koss Island, 
the largest in the lake, the soundings give 42 
fathoms, ‘The middle lake oveupics about 640 
acres: it lies immediately under the Fore’ or Turk 
Mountain, elevated about 1,900 ft. above the level 
of the sea, The strait which joins the middie and 
upper lake is about 3 m, in length, having, in 
many places, the appgarance of a beautiful river. 
The upper lake contains about 720 acres, It 
in a hollow, formed by some stupendous moun- 
tains, among which are Gurran Tual, the highest 
in Ireland, rising 3,404 ft, above the level of the 
sea; so that its scenery is in the highest degree 
magnificent and sublime. ‘ Here,’ says Mr, Wake- 
field, ‘Nature assumes her roughest and most ter- 
rific attiré to astonish the gazing spectator, who, 
lost amid wonder and surprise, thinks he treads 
enchanted ground; and while he scarcely knows 
to which side he shall direct his attention, can 
hardly believe that the scenes he sees around him 
are not the effects of delusion, or the airy phan- 
toms of the brain, called into momentary exist- 
ence by the ereative powers of a fervid imagina- 
tion, “Here rocks piled upon roeks rise to a tower- 
ing height ; there one mountain rears its head in 
succession above another, and sometimes a gi- 
gantic range seems to overhang you, forming a 
seene that may be more easily conceived than 
deseribed, Such sublime-scenes cannot be beheld 
but with a mixed sensation of pleasure aud awe, 
and on a contemplative mind they must make a 
deep and lasting impression,’ (Vol. i. p. 66.) In 
other places, however, especially on the E. shores 
of the lower and middle lakes, the scenery is of 
the softest and most agreeable kind, consisting of 
finely wooded promontories, ornamented with 
rivers and seats, and verdant islands; and it is in 
the contrast between these and whatever is most 
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The lakes of Killarney receive the Flesk and seve- 
ral other streams, their refluent. waters being carried 
off by the Lane. ‘The latter issues from the NW. 
extremity of the Lower Lake, and, after pursuing 
a WNW. course for about 10 m., falls into Castle- 
maine Harbour, at the bottom of Dingle Bay.: It 
is well stocked with salmon and white trout, and 
also with pearl oysters, whence pearls have been 
repeatedly taken, It is said that the Lane might, 
at a smnall expense, be made navigable from the 
sea to the lake, 

KILLIECRANKIE, a celebrated pass through 
the Grampian mountains in Scotland, co. Perth, 
about 15 m. above Dunkeld. It is about 4 m, in 
length, The road is cut out of the side of one of 
the contiguous mountains; and below it, at the 
foot of a high precipice,.in the. bottem’ of .the 
ravine, the river Garry dashes along over rugged. 
rocks, but so shaded with trees as hardly to bo 
seen, At the N. extremity of this pass, the Re- 
volutionary army under Mackay was defeated in 
1689, by the troops of James II., under the famous 
Graham of Claverhouse, viscount Dundee, who 
fell in the moment of victory, 

KILMARNOCK, a manufacturing town, parl. 
bor., bor. of barony, and par. of Scotland, district. 
of Cunningham, co, Ayr, on level ground on the 
N. bank of the Irvine, and on the small stream 
Kilmarnock or Fenwick, a tributary of the former; 
20 m. SW. by 5, Glasgow, and 12 m, NNE. Ayr, 
on the Glasgow, Dumfries and Carlisle railway. 
Pop, 22,619 in 1861, The main street, forming 
part of the high road between Ayr and Glasgow, 
18 upwards of 1 m, in length, and is regularly 
built, The houses, generally of freestone (which 
found in great. abundance in the immediate 
‘inity), are erected in a handsome substantial 
style. Kilmarnock has recently been extended 
greatly towards the S, and E., and in these di- 
rections there are many handsome buildings. The 
older Streets are narrow and irregular; but the 
magistrates having obtained an act for improving 
the town, about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, judicious measures were adopted to carry 
its objects into effect; and Kilmarnock is now, on. 
the whole, one of the neatest and best built manu- 
facturing towns in Scotland, 

Among the public buildings are the two 
parish churches, one of which, the High Church, 
after the plan of St. Martin’s in London, is 
surmounted by a tower 80 feet in height; the 
academy; and the town-hall, a neat modern 
building in the centre of the town, on an arch 
over the water of Kilmarnock, The merchants’ 
society have built a spacious inn, which, in 
point of architecture, is a great ornament to the 
town, There are five bridges over the Kilmar- 
nock within the town, and two over the Irvine 
between Kilmarnock and Ricearton, all substan- 
tial structures. In addition to the two narish 
churches, one of which is collegiate, there are 
four free churches, and several chapels belong- 
ing to the U, Presbyterian Associate Synod; and 
the Relief, Cameronians, Independents, and Rom, 
Catholics have each a chapel. 

Kilmarneck is chiefly eminent as a place of. 
trade and manufacture. It seems originally to 
have been distinguished for its manufacture of 
woollen bonnets, formerly worn by atl the pea- 
santry; and of striped nightcaps. These articles, 
called ‘Kilmarnock’ bonnets and caps, are still 
manufactured to a very considerable extent, as 
are forage caps for the army. ‘Ihe carpet manu~ 
facture was introduced more than a century ago, 
‘There are, besides, manufactures of printed shaw!s 
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of inferior manufactures, Coal is abundant in the 
neighbourhood, and is extensively exported, 

The port of Kilmarnock is at Troon, on the 
Ayrshire coast, with which it is connected hy a 
railroad 9} m.in length, This was the firat public 
railway constructed in Scotland, the act for its 
construction having passed in 1808, though it was 
not finished till 1812. 

Kilmarnock was originally a mere appendage of 
the baronia} manor of the Boyds, lords of Kilmar- 
nock, attainted in 1745, who had their seat in the 
neighbourhood, Its first charter as a free bor. of 
barony was granted by James VI. in 1591; a 
second was granted in 1672, The Reform Bill 
erected Kilmamock into a parl. bor., conferring 
on it, along with Renfrew, Port Glasgow, Dum- 
barton, and Rutherglen, the privilege of sending 
a member to the H of C, Constitueney 1,550 in 
1865, Corp. rev, 5452. in 1863-64. Under the 
Municipal Reform Act it is governed by a provost, 
4 bailies, a treasurer, and 12 councillors. 

KILRENNY, a royal and parl, bor., sea-port, 
and par. of Scotland, co. Fife, on the NE. shore of 
the Frith of Forth, near the mouth of that great 
estuary, 20 m, NE. Edinburgh, and 9} m. S, by 
W. St, Andrews, Pop. 2,145 in 1861. Its burghal 

rivileges embrace Cellardykes, sometimes called 
ether Kilreiny, distant $#m.SE, Kilrenny is a 
place of no importance; but Cellardykes engages 
extensively in the herring and whale fishery, and 
is a thriving village. Kilrenny, which was cre- 
ated a royal bor, in 1707, unites with Cupar, 
St. Andrews, and three small adjacent bors, in 
sending a member to the H. of C, Registered 
electors 71 in 1865, Municipal revenue, 62/. in 
1863-64, 

KILRUSH, a sea-port town of Ireland, SW. 
part of the co, Clare, on the innermost extremity 
of acreek on the N, side of the estuary of the 
Shannon, 87 m, W. Limerick, and 20 m. I. by N. 
from Loophead, at the mouth of the Shannon, 
Pop, 4,565 in 1861, against 5,070 in 1841. It ex- 


ports considerable quantities of corn, meal, and | s 


flour: the herring fishery is also carried on to 
some extent; and it has a pier and a patent slip 
for the repair of vessels, It is a creek belonging, 
to the port of Limerick, Its chief buildings 
are the par. church, R, Catbolic chapel, Metho- 
dist. meeting-house, market-house, custom-house, 
court-house, and bridewell, It has a school on the 
foundation of Erasmus Smith, and some other 
schools, A manor-court is held monthly: general 
sessions at Easter and Michaelmas, and petty 
sessions on Tuesdays, It is a coast-guard’ and 
constabulary station, Markets on Saturdays: 
fairs, May 10 and Oct. 12. 

KILSYTH, « bor. of barony, market and manu- 
facturing town of Scotland, eo. Stirling, in a val- 
ley 10} m, N, by E. Glasgow, and 16m, SW. by 
§. Stirling, on the railway from Glasgow to Stir- 
ling. Pop. 4,692 in 1861. ‘The town is irregularly 
built, The only public buildings are the parish 
church, with a lofty spire, and a chapel belonging 
to the Relief. The inhabs, are chiefly employed 
as cotton-weavers in connection with the manu- 
facturers of Glasgow. The Forth and Clyde canal 
passes within 4m, to the S., and contributes 
greatly to the prosperity of the district. 

Of the presidia, or forts, erected by Agricola in 
his fourth campaign, several mouldering remains 
may yet be traced. (Taciti Agricola, cap. 23.) 
They were generally about 2 m, apart, and built 
nearly in the direction afterwards occupied by the 
wall of Antoninus. This wall, or Graham's Dyke, 
as it is vulgarly termed, built by the Emperor 
‘Antoninus Pius, about the year 140, as a protec- 
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the isthmus between the Forth and-Clyde, and 
passed within five furlongs of Kilsyth on the S. 

Kilsyth gives its name to a great victory gained 
in its vicinity (15th Aug. 1645), by the Marquis 
of Montrose over the Covenanters, commanded by 
General Baillie. Sir James Livingston (a branch 
of the noble house of Linlithgow) was created 
Viscount Kilsyth (1661), on acceunt of his loyalty 
during the civil wars; but the title was attainted, 
and the estates forfeited in the person. of the third 
viscount, who joined the rebellion in 1715... ‘Re- 
ligious revivals,’ as certain fanatical displays got 
up in various places throughout Scotland, in 1889, 
have been termed, originated at Kilsyth, 

KILWINNING, a market and manufacturing 
town and bor. of barony, Scotland, in the district 
of Canningham, co, Ayr, on a rising ground on the 
right bank of the Garnock, 3 m, NNW. Irvine, 
and 21 m. SW. Glasgow, on -the railway from 
Glasgow to Irvine, Pop. 3,921 in 1861. The 
town gonsists chiefly of one street, but there are 
various narrow lanes. The modern additions to 
the town are substantial and elegant, The only 
publie buildings are the parish church. and several 
dissenting chapels. Eglinton Castle, famous for 
the tournament held there in 1839, is in the imme- 
diate vicinity. The inhabs, are chiefly employed 
in the weaving of cottons and gauzes, for the 
Paisley and Glasgow manufacturers, Lime and 
coal abound in the district around. 

Kilsinning is cclebrated for its abbey, founded 
by Hugh de Moreville, constable of Scotland, in 
1140, and dedicated to St. Winning. It was, at 
the Reformation, one of the richest in the king 
dom, It is said that the foreign architect who 
built the abbey was the first to introdace the craft 
of Freemasonry ‘into Scotland. The lodge of 
Kilwinning, as the mother lodge of the kingdom, 
was in the habit of granting charters to other 
lodges, all of which append the word Kiheinning 
to their name; but the institution of the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland at. Edinburgh has nearly super~ 
led the dignity of Kilwinning as a mother lodge, 
winning is the seat @f a body of archers, 
w existed at Jeast as early as 1488, and is 
still in a flourishing condition. 

KINCARDINESHIRE, or THE MEARNS, 
a marit. co, of Scotland, having N. the county of 
Aberdeen, from which it is for the most part sepa- 
rated by the Dee and Avon, E. the German Ocean, 
by which it is bordered for above 80 m., and 8. 
and W, Forfar. It is of a triangular shape. Area, 
394 sq.-m., or 252,250 acres, of which 1,280 are 
water. The Grampian mountains oceupy the 
western, central, and most of the northern parts of 
the county, extending from Battock-hill, 2,611 ft. 
high, on its W. confines, to Stonehaven on the E. 
coast. The arable land consists principally of the 
district’ denominated the How of the Mearns, 
being a portion of Strathmore, or a continuation 
of the How of Angus, extending from Strath- 
eathro and Marykirk to within a few miles of 
Stonehaven. It comprises about 50,000 acres of 
comparatively low, fertile, and well cultivated 
land, with many thriving plantations. On the E., 
the How is divided by.a range of low hills which 
separate it from what is called the Coast district, 
containing about 68,000 acres, about ahalfof which 
isin a high state of cultivation. There is also a 
narrow glen or district of arable land along the 
Dee. Property in a few hands, Arable farms of 
ali sizes, many smail, some from 400 to 600 acres, 
and the proportion of smal! farms decreasing. 
Hill pastures let in immense tracts, IJmprove- 
ments began in this county about. the middle of 
the last century, and have been carried on since the 
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the last thirty years, with great spirit and extra- 
ordinary success. Commodions farm-houses have 
been erected; and new and level roads constructed 
in districts where formerly there were only. 
wretched footpaths. Lime is the only mineral of 
any importance. The manufacture of the jointed 
and painted wooden snuff-boxes originated at 
Laurencekirk, int this co., about 1790; but Cum- 
nock and Mauchline, in Ayrshire, have. become 
the principal seats of the manufacture. Principal 
- rivers, Dee, N. Esk, Bervie, and Dye, on some of, 
which are considerable salmon fisheries. It con- 
tains 19 parishes, and one roy. bor., Inverbervie, 
which is quite inconsiderable. It sends 1 mem. te 
the H. of C. for the county, and Inverbervie joins 
with Montrose, Arbroath and other bors., in return- 
ing a mem, Registered electors for county, 987 in 
1865, In 1861, the co. had 6,697 inhabited houses, 
and 84,466 inhabitants, while, in 1841, there were 
7,304 inhab, houses, and 33,075 individuals, The 
old valued rent was 6,243/,, and the new valuation 
197,188i, for 1864-65, 

KINCARDINE, a sea-port town of Scotland, 
in a detached part of the co. Perth, par. of Tul- 
Jiallan, on the N, side of the Frith of Forth, 21 m, 
WNW. Edinburgh, on the Scottish Central rail- 
way. Pop. 2,166 in 1861. The streets are mostly 
narrow, irregular, and dirty; but the houses are 
good, especially those in the newest parts of the 
town, It has a good quay and harbour, and a 
good roadstead, affording convenient anchorage for 
vessels of large burden. Ship-building is carried 
on to a considerable extent, and the town has an 
extensive coasting trade, The different parties in 
the town to whom vessels belong have formed 
themselves into a Kincardine Mutual Assurance 
Company, the value of the property so insured 
being estimated at about 80,0002 A regular ferry 
is established with the opposite side of the river. 

KINGHORN, a royal and parl. bor., sca-port, 
and par. of Scotland, co. Fife, on an eminence, 
overhanging a small bay, on the N, banks of the 
Frith of Forth, 9 m, N, by E. Edinburgh, and 3 
m. SW, Kirkealdy, on the Edinburgh-Perth rail- 
way. ‘Pop. 1,426 ig 1861. The town was not 
long since one of the most irregularly built in. 
Scotland; but it has of late undergone many im- 
provements in this respect, and most of the older 
houses (which had two flats or stories, with outside 
stairs facing the street) have been superseded by 
more modern and better buildings. The only 
public edifices are the par. church, a dissenting 
chapel, a town-hall, gaol, and a handsome school- 
house erected by subscription, Fifty poor children 
are educated gratuitously on the bequest of the 
late Mr, Philip of Kirkcaldy, and are clothed and 
provided with books and other school utensils. 
The chief branch of industry is flax-spinning, and 
weaving of different linen fabrics, A few persons 
engage in fishing. The harbour is bad, and has 
seareely any shipping. Pettycur, about a mile 
W., is a better harbour; but its chief business de- 
rived from its being one of the seats of the ferry 
across the Frith of Forth, is now ali but wholly 
superseded. 

Kinghorn lays claim to great antiquity; it is 
certain that it was created a royal bor. as early as 
the 18th century. It was originally a royal resi- 
dence, but lost that dignity on the death of Alex. 
IIL. who was killed (1285) by falling over a rugged 
and lofty eminence about a mile W. of the town, 
Kinghorn unites with Bumtisland, Dysart, and 
Kirkealdy in sending 1 mem. to the H. of C. 
Registered voters, 61 in 186: 
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common, Galway, and Tipperary. Area 493,019 
statute acres, A portion of the beg of. Allen 
covers a very considerable tract in-the more north- 
erly parts of this co., while on the 8. it. is par- 
tially encumbered with ramifications of the Devils’ 
Bit and Sliebhbloom mountains: On the whole, 
the unimproved bog and mountain occupy 138,349 
acres, of which, however, the far greater portion 
belongs to the bog. Soil of an average degree of 
fertility. Estates mostly. very large. Tillage 
farms small, but gome of those devoted to grazing 
are very extensive. Subtenancy is less common 
here than in most parts of Ireland; but its rural 
economy is, notwithstanding, but little different 
from that of the surrounding cos, Silver has been 
found at Edenderry, but, except limestone, it has 
no minerals of any real importance; manufactures 
can hardly be said to exist. Its chief town is 
Birt or Parsonstown. It is bounded on the W, by 
the Shannon, and on the 8, by the Little Brosna, 
while it is intersected by the Greater Brosna and 
the Grand Canal, It is divided into 11 baronies 
and 52 pars., and returns 2 mems. to the H. of C., 
both for the co, Registered electors, 3,380 in 1863. 
In 1861 the co. had 16,365 inhab, houses, 17,879 
families, and 90,043 inhabitants, while in 1841 
King’s County had 24,584 inhab, houses, 26,683 
families, and 146,857 inhab, 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, a munic. bor, 
market town, and par, of England, co. Surrey, loc, 
cit, in hund. of its own name, but with separate 
jurisdiction, 6n the London and South Western 
railway, 12m. SW. London, Pop. of bor. 9,790, 
and of par, 17,792 in 1861. The town extends 
from N. to S, about a mile along the Thames, 

ad here by a stone bridge of 5 arches opened 
in 1828, Nearly continuous lines of houses, how- 
ever, diverge from the body of the town along the 
two principal high roads towards London; to the 
bottom of Kingston Hill, and on the road to Ports- 
mouth as far as the par. boundary, 14 m, from the *. 
town, On the.opposite side of the river is Hamp- ; 
ton-wick, which may be considered to constitute 
a part of Kingston. The town is well paved and 
lighted with gas, The streets are narrow and ir- 
regular; but there is a spacious market-place, in 
which is the town-hall, erected in the reign of 
James I., containing some curious pictures and 
carvings of high antiquity. The Lent assizes for 
the co,, which were formerly held in it, have been. 
for some years transferred to a neighbouring brick 
edifice built for the purpose; and attached to it is 
a small gaol, used for the temporary accommoda~ 
tion of prisoners: The church is large but plain, 
with a low aquare tower, and appears to have been 
erected at different periods, commencing with the 
reign of Richard IT. : the living is a vicarage, in the 
patronage of King’s College, Cambridge. ‘There 
are places of worship for several denominations of 
Dissenters, It has a grammar school, founded in 
1560, furnishing instruction to between 30 and 40 
boys; a boys’ and girls’ national school, supported 
by subscriptions ; an almshouse for 6 aged’men and, 
ag many women; and a dispensary, 

Kingston is not. a place of much trade, Con- 
siderable business is done in malting, there being 
a large number of malting-houses in or near the 
town} and there are also some flax and oil mills ; 
but most of the townspeople are dependent on their 
retail dealings with the neighbouring gentry. A 
large and well-attended corn market is held every 
Saturday: and the fairs are on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday in Whitsun ‘week, Aug. 2, 3, and 4, 
and Nov, 13, for horses, toys, and pedlery. 
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nicipal Reform Act, by a recorder, 6 aldermen, and 
18 counciflors, the bor. being divided into 3 wards. 
Members were sent: by it to the H, of C. in the 
reigns of Edward I, and IL; but the burgesses 


were relieved from the burden on petition, and the 
Roman 
coins, urns, and other antiquities, that have been 


franchise bas not since been renewed. 


dug up in considerable quantities, prove Kingston 


to have Leen inhabited by those early conquerors 
It received its name, King's-toin (its 
more ancient appellation being More-ford), from 
its having been the residence of our Saxon. mon- 
archs, eight of whom were crowned here, some in 
the market-place—the supposed throne, a rude 
stone, still preserved as a monument, near the spot 
and others in a very ancient chapel once at- 
A 
general council was held here by Egbert in 838, 
and attended by the chief prelates and nobility of 
The town continued during several 
centuries to be a place of high consideration, and 


of Britain. 


tached to the church, but now destroyed. 


the realm, 


in royal favour. 


KINGSTON, the largest and most commercial 
city of Jamaica, though not the cap, of the isl; on 
its S. coast, on the N. side of a tine harbour, on 
the verge of an alluvial plain surrounded by an 
0 in 1861, 
‘ing to the 
verge of the sea, and was originally comprised in 
an oblong space, 1 m, in length by 4m, in breadth, 
but it has of late years extended considerably be- 
yond these limits. ‘The streets in Lower Kingston 
are long and straight, crossing each other at right 
angles ; the houses in general are two stories high, 
There are two 
churches, an English and a Presbyterian, bogh 
handsome structures, especially the former, which 
is built on an elevated spot overlooking the city. 
‘Kingston has several dissenting chapels, two syn- 

‘ogues, 1 hospital founded in 1776, numerous 
other charitable institutions, a free school esta- 
blished in 1729, with an endowment of 1,5002 a 
year, a workhouse and house of correction, com- 
Mnercial subscription rooms, an athenwum, a society 
of agriculture, arts, and sciences, a savings’ bank, 





amphitheatre of mountains. Pop. 
‘The city is built on yround gently shel 






with verandahs above and below. 


and a theatre, 


The mountain chain forming the boundary of 
the plain on which Kingston stands, terminates to 
the E. in a narrow ridge, whence a long narrow 
tongue of land extends to Port Royal, forming 


the S. boundary of the Kingston harbour, a land- 
Jocked basin, in which ships of the largest burden 
may: anchor in perfect security, It is strongly 
Yortified, Its entrance, between Port Royal pn 
the F, at the extremity of the tongue of land al- 
reaily noticed, and the opposite coast, is defended 
by Fort Charles, near Port Royal, on the onc hand, 
and by the Apostles’ Battery, Fort Anderson, and 
Fort Augustus, on the other. ‘The depth of water 
in the centre of the channel leading to the harbour 


is, where shallowest, 4 fathoms, and in the harbour | 


itself.it varies from 6 to 10 fathoms, About 2 m. 
N. of Kingston is Up-Park Camp, the only go- 
vernment barracks in the island, consisting of two 
Jong and parallel lines of buildings, two stories 
high, occupying, together with the parade ground, 
between 20U and 300 acres, Not far from this 
station is the * Admiral’s Pen,’ the former residence 
of the naval commander-in-chief, but which has 
Deen abandoned for several years, Stoney-hill 
garrison is about 7 m, N. Kingston, at an elevation 
uf about 2000 ft. above the sea. 

Kingston cngrosses by far the largest portion of 
the trade of the island, The total shipping 
Jamaica, in 1862. consisted of 506 vessels, of 112,64 


tons, which entered, aud 523 vessels, of 117,47. 
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{| Kingston, 313 vessels, of 69,006 tons, and there 
cleared. 234 vessels, of 45,058 tons. The staple 


article of export is sugar. 

‘The corporation of Kingston consists of a mayor, 
12 aldermen, and 12 common-councilmen. The 
town was founded in 1693, in consequence of the 
destruction of Port Royal by an earthquake ; but 
it was not incorporated till 1802, 

Kixeston, a town of Upper Canada, British 
North America, Midland dist., on the site of Fort 
Frontenac, at the NE. extremity of Lake Ontario, 
and at the mouth of the Cataraqui, 150 m. ENE, 
Toronto, Pop. 12,100 in 1861. The town covers 
a large surface, has many stone buildings, with a 
good harbour, and is the entrepot of the trade 
between Upper and Lower Canada. Since the 
completion of the internal canals, its carrying 
trade has much declined, 

KINROSS, a small inland co. of Scotland, on 
the W. confines of Fife, being entirely surrounded 
by the latter co. and that of Perth, Area, 77 sq. 
y0., or 49,531 acres, of which 4,480 are water, com- 
sisting principally of Lochleven, Surface varied: 
in the Jower district, to the N. and W. of the lake, 
the soil is clayey, sandy, and moderately fertile ; 
but in the upper districts it is mostly moorish, 
mossy,and unproductive, Agriculture a good deal 
improved ; but it labours under great disadvantages 
from the backwardness of the climate, Property 
much subdivided, being mostly occupied by resi- 
dent proprietors holding of the estate of Kinross 
under payment of a feu or quit rent, The’ manu- 
factures are of little importance; and though it 
has limestone and freestone quarries, it has no coal, 
Kinross and Milnathort are the only towns, It is 
divided into seven parishes, and is united with 
Clackmannan and certain parishes in the SW. part 
of Perth in returning a mem. to the H. of ©, Re~ 
gistered electors in this co. 485 in 1865, In 1861 
the co. had 1,664 inhab. houses, and 7,977 inha- 
bitants, while in 1841 Kinross had 1,812 inhab, 
houses, and 8,763 inhab, ‘The old valued fent was 
1,674/, and the new valuation, 58,0692. in 1864-65, 

Kryross, a market town of Scotland, co, Kin- 
ross, of which it is the cap.,.in an open vale on 
the W. shore of Lochleven, and on the high road 
between Edmburgh and Perth, 21 m. NW. by N, 
Edinburgh, and 18} m, S, by E, Perth, Pop, 3,083 
in 1861, ‘I'he town formerly consisted of a series 
of narrow tortuous lanes, but the main street, along 
the public road, of comparatively recent erection, 
is wide and substantially built, though not en- 
tirely straight. The other portions of the town 
are irregular, narrow, and of an inferior description. 
‘The public buildings are the par, church, built in 
1832, in the Gothie style, the co. hall, which also 
contains the public gaol, erected in 1826; a Free 
| church ; ‘and several places of worship in con- 

nection with the Associate Synod, On the margin 
of the lake, in the immediate vicinity of the town, 
is Kimross ‘House, built on the site of an ancient 
castle, long the residence of the earls of Morton, 
by Sir William Bruce, architect to Charles IL, and 
now the seat of the feudal superior of the burgh 
(Sir Graham Montgomery). ‘This mansion was 
originally intended for the residence of the Duke 
of York, afterwards James VII. of Scotland, in the 
event of his being prevented by the Exclusion Bill 
frum succeeding to his brother. 

Kinross was famous of old for its cutlery, after- 
wards for the manufacture of Silesia linen; but 
both these have ceased. Cotton weaving, in con- 
nection with Glasgow, and more recently the 
manufacture of tartan shawls, plaiding, and such 
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annual fairs, chiefly for cattle, held at Kinross; 
and it has branches of the B, Linen Company and 
of the Edin, and Glasgow banks. 2 

Lochleven, on the banks of which the towf is 
built, has of late been subjected to a considerable 
drainage. Its cirenit is 12 m., being three Jess 
than formerly; and its mean depth has been re- 
duced from 184 to 14 ft, Its fishery, which opens 
on 1st Jan., and closes on 1st Sept., yields a yearly 
rent of about 2004 Notwithstanding its dimin- 
ished size, Lothleven is still a very fine sheet of 
water, It contains three islands, of which two are 
important ; St. Serf’s, on the E., on which are the 
ruins of a priory belonging to the canons regular 
of St, Augustine; and the Castle Isle, on the W., 
80 named from its castle, once a royal residence, 
and in which, as every body knows, Queen Mary 
was contined from 16th June, 1567, to 2nd May, 
1868, During her imprisonment here she was 
forced to sign an instrament. resigning the crown 
to her infant son, +The battle of Langside, which 
decided her fate in Scotland, took place on the 
13th May, only eleven days after her escape from 
Lochleven, Andrew Wintsun, author of the Cro- 
nyhil of Scotland, was prior of the monastery of 
St. Serf. Michael Bruce, the poet, who died in 
1767, in the 21st year of his age, was born in Kin- 
neswood, on the NE. shore of Lochleven, and 
received the principal part of bis education in 
Kinross, 

KINSALF, a parl. bor. and sea-port town of 
Treland, co. Cork, on the E. side of the Bandon, a 
little way above its mouth in St, George's Channel, 
14m, 8, Cork, with which it is conneeted by rail- 
way, and 7m, N, from the lighthouse on the Old 
Head of Kinsale. Pop. 4,003 in 1861, against 6,918 
in 18/1, ‘Lhe town is mostly built along the 
water's edge, but extends in parts up a steep hill, 
so that many of its streets are of inconvenient 
access; they are generally also narrow and dirty; 
the houses bave for the most part an antiquated 
appeardnee, and some of them are built in_the 
Spanish fashion, The harbour is excellent. There 
are 12 ft. water over the bar at the river's mouth 
at low ebb; and at {he anchorage within the bar, 
off Cove, there are 4 or 5 fathoms water within 
half a cable’s length of the shore, ang large vessels 
may lie close to the town, It was formerly strongly 
fortified ; Fort Charles, on the E. side the river, is 
now converted into a barrack. It has an ancient 
per, church, a modern and handsome R, Catholic 
chapel, another R. Catholic chapel attached to a 
convent, and two Methodist meeting-houses; with 
a suite of assembly-rooms, a town-hall, prison, 
fever hospital, and dispensary, Exclusive of Fort 

* Charles, there is another extensive barrack adjoin- 
ing the town, Here is an endowed schoo], founded 
in 1767; it has also charity schools for R. Catho- 
lics and Protestants, and Sunday-schools, The 
former corporation was dissolved under the Muni- 
cipal Corporation Act, and its revenues, avhich 
were but of trifling amount, made over to the 
‘town’s commissioners.’ Dreviously to the union, 
Kinsale returned 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C.3 
and it has since returned I m, to the Imperial H. 
of C., who, down to the passing of the Reform Act, 
was elected by the sovereign, burgesses, and free- 
men. The village of Scilly, contiguous to the 
town, is comprised within the limits of the present 
parl, bor., which includes a space of 290 acres, and 
had 144 registered electors in 1865. 

Notwithstanding the excellence of its port and 
its fine river, which is navigable for a considerable 
way above the town, the trade of Kinsale is but 
trifling. It is, consequently, in rather a depressed 
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rounding country. Every kind of fish is taken, 
and the sales of fresh fish average 5002. per week, 
The fishermen are esteemed the most. skilful of 
any in Ireland: and, being well acquainted with 
the coasts, they are good pilots, which obtained 
for them an exception from impressment during 
the French war. .Oysters of a large size were for- 
merly abundant, but are said toe be decreasing, 
from the want of a judicious and properly enforced 
code of fishery regulations. ‘The Kinsale fishing 
district_ extends from Flathead to the east side of 
Inchy Bridge, comprising 60 m, of coast, 

Kinsale is a place of some note in Irish history, 
Tt was taken in 1601 by a Spanish armament, 
but was retaken during the same year, James 
IL landed here in March, 1689; but it was taken 
by the troops of William III., under the Earl, 
afterwards Duke, of Marlborough, in the follow- 
ing year, It had formerly 4 royal dockyard ; and, 
during the French war, the harbour was. a good 
deg! resorted to by ships of the royal navy, : 

SINTORE, a royal and parl. bor. and market. 
town of Scotland, co. Aberdeen, on the railway 
from Aberdeen to Inverness, 11 m, NW. Aber- 
deen, and 3m. SE, by S. Inverury. Pop. 568 in 
1861, Itis aplace of no importance, e Aber- 
deenshire canal passes it on the W. The bor. 
lays claim to great antiquity ; its earliest extant 
charter is dated 1506, confirming others of older 

late, ‘ 

Kintore gives the title of earl to a branch of 
the ancient family of Keith, descended, in the 
17th century, from’a younger son of the sixth earl 
marischal. “It unites with Elgin, Banff, Cullen, 
Anverury, and Peterhead in sending 1 member to 
the H, of ©. Hesisterod voters, 44 in 1865, 

*KIRBY-MOORSIDE, a market town and par, 
of England, N. riding co. York, wap. Ryédale, on 
the Dove, an afiluent of the Derwent, 22 ‘m. ‘N. 
by E, York, and 192m, N. by W. London, Pop. 
of par. 2,659 in 1861. Area of par, comprising 
tive townships, 39,920 acres, The town, which is 
very small, stands on the side of the N. York 
moors, and is nearly encompasagd by steep hills. 
The par, church, in ‘a romantic situation, i$ about 
1 m, distant. ‘There are places of worship for 


Calvinistic and Wesleyan Methodists, and for the 


Society of Friends, The river turns several corn 
mills, limestone is dug in the neighbourhood 
and the malting trade is carried on, the surrownd- 
ing district being very productive of ggain. Its 
only historical ¢elebrity is owing to the fact that 
George Villiers, second duke of Buckingham, the 
favourite of Charles II. (a part of whose estates 
lay here), retired thithet after his disgrace at 
court, and ended his days, on the 16th ef April, 
1688, in seclusion and poverty. Pope has de- 
scribed the circumstances attending his death m 
some of the finest verses in the English language, 
{Moral Essays, epist. iii. lin, 229.) Markets on 
Wednesday ; cattle and horse fairs, Whit-Wed- 
nesday and Sept. 18. 

KIRGHIS (STEPPE OF THE), a country of 
W. Asia in the N, part of Independent Turkestan 
between the 44th and 55th parallels N, lat, and 
53° aud 82° E, long.; bounded N. by the Oni, a 
trib. of the Tobol, and a line of forts connecting 
Zverenogolovsk, Petropavlowsk, and Omsk; Ee 
bythe Ittish and the Chinese stations, extending 
5. as far as the 42nd parallel ; S. by the khanates of 
Kekan, Bokhara, and Khiva; and W. by the 
Oural and the Caspian Sea. Length, about 1,400 
m.; breadth, 1,100 m.: probable area, 1,533,000 
sq.m. Pop. of the three hordes composing the 
Kirghis nation, 2,300,000. The Kirchis sterpe i: 
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mountain ridges, and even in its more level parts } juniper, and liquorice trees (the latter very abuan= 


is covered with routid hillocks, causing éonsider- 
able undulations on the surface. Offsets of the 
Oural range uccupy a large amount of surface in 
the W. and NW, patts of the steppe. The W. 
continuations of the Altai range run in very irte- 
gular ridges close to the Chinese frontier, and 
finally connect themselves about the 424 parallel 
with the W. part of the Muztagh or Thian-chan 
range. The principal ridges are N. of the 48th 
deg. of N. Jat. The Kara-taou mountains sepa- 
rate the Kirghis steppe southward from the khan- 
ate ofKhokan, The geologieal constituents and 
mineral riches of these mountains are little under- 
stood; the central masses appear to consist of 
granite, gneiss, and serpentine quartz, on which 
are superimposed silicious aud clay-slate, biue 
limestone, coal strata, with various secondary and 
other rocks, Lead, copper, and iron, with a small 
quantity of silver, are found in these mountains, 
but the present state of the country makes mining 
wholly impossible, - 

The waters of the Kirghis steppe comprise, be- 
sides the two land-locked seas, the Caspian and 
the Aral, a considerable number of lakes and 
rivers, Among the former, most of which are 
salt, the largest are the Balkat, 115 m, long; the 
Isik, 90 m, by 30 m., in the SE, angle of the 
steppe; the Kourdalgiane, Tenis, pebagli, Ouba- 
gan Denghis, and Alksakel-Barbi lakes, with 
many others of smaller extent. The chief rivers 
are, 1, the Sir-Daria, rising in the Mus-tagh, 
about lat. 40° N, and long. 76° E., having a 
course SW. to Khokan, and thence NW. through 
the sandy plains of Kisil-koum and Kara-koum 
into the sea of sral, its engite length someway 
exceeding 800 m,; and, 2% the Irtish, rising 
Chinese Turkestan on the W, side of the great 
Altai, entering the steppe in the 49th par,, forming 
its E. boundary up to 55° N., and receiving on its 
W. banks the Ichim, the Tobol, and other tribu- 
taries, which intersect with their streams the en- 
tire N. half of the steppe. Numerous smaller 
tivers fall into tbe different lakes, and many others 
are almost unkrfown to Europeans, 

The climate if remarkable for its extremes of 
heat and cold. In the middle and little hordes, 
that is, in'the N. and NW. parts of the steppe, 
the.therm. often falls to 20°, and sometignes.30° 
below freezing point (Réaum.). ‘Ihe rifers and 
plains are covered with ice, and the hills with a 
thick coating .of snow; while strong winds from 
the NE, inerease the intensity of the cold, and 
hurricanes, called boxranas, often uproot forest 
trees, and carry away both man and beast, causing 
dreadful, and often irremediable, destguction. In 
summer, on the contrary, the temp. often rises to 
36° Réaum, (112° Fahr.) in the shade: the oppreg- 
siyeness of the heat is much increased also by the 
sandy nature of the soil, and the paucity of 
rivers and forests over so vast an extent of 
country. This great variability of temp., how- 
ever, and the rapid transition from one extreme to 
the other, are said not to be so prejudicial to the 
health either of natives or travellers as might 
liave been expected: agues, indeed, and fevers 
are common in the marshy districts; but, gene- 
rally speaking, the people are robust and long- 
lived. Rain is very rare, even on the mountain 
sides: dews refresh the soil in some parts, but by 
far the largest portion of the surface is dried up 
and rendered useless, by the entire absence of 
atmospheric moisture. Trees and shrubs are only 
found on the banks of rivers, and at the foot of 
the mountaina near the Russian frontier, where 
ms _ eae ipl es 
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| deft, and their produce forming a principal article 
£ rade), wormwood, alkanet, tragacanth, various 

of euphorbia, anemonies, “camomile, aspa- 
ragus, garlic and onions, horse-radish, wild oats, 
and rye. Short coarse grass generally covers the 
plains, on which also the salsola plant grows in 
great perfection. Agriculture, as a branch of in- 
dustry, cannot be said to exist. Some land about. 
the rivers is roughly. tilled, for the purpose of 
Taising millet, rye, and barley; but the pursuit, 
except by the Karakalpaks, 8. of the Sir-Daria, 
is generally despised, being only followed by the 
poorest classes, and then chiefly by women. The 
wild animals of this region comprise the wolf, wild 
boar, fox, Cossack dog, wild goat, and hare, all of 
which roam in great numbers over every part of 
the steppe: the boar, buffalo, antelope, wild horse, 
beaver, and water-rat are plentiful in some dis- 
tricts; and there are likewise tigers, lynxes, and 
other varieties of the cat tribe, in the S$. Among 
thebirds may be mentioned the eagle, falcon, cor- 
morant, pelican, stork, heron, goose, and pheasant, 
with many smaller birds, The lakes and rivers 
abound with seals, and with several kinds of fish, 
sturgeon, pike, perch, and carp being the most 
common, The domestic animals of the Kirghis 
are the sheep. goat, horse, and camel, the rearing 
of which constitutes the chief employment of this 
nomad race, Larger flocks of sheep are nowhere 
to be found, some of the richer inhabs, possessing 
upwards of 20,000 head, The animals are strong 


and large, weighing from 100 to 150 lbs,, and they ' 


have long coarse wool and enormous tails, some- 
times 30 lbs, in weight. They endure with great 
patience the leng privations of food and drink to 
which they are subject, soon recovering in spring 
their plump and healthy appearance, 

The advantages derived by the people fram 
these animals are immense; their flesh and milk 
supply them with food, arid the wool furnishes felt 
for covering the tents and other purposes, while at 


the same time they serve.as a standard of value, 


and form a chief article of xport, About/1,000,000 ~ 


sheep are sent dfevery year and sold in Russia, 
Bucharia, and Ching. sGoats, yery similar to 
those of Thjbet, are chiefly use as guides in 
leading the:sheep froth pasture to,pasture, &s the” 
latte will not move-without them; their flesh is 
eaten, and the dowp ‘cqncdiled under their red 
shagy hair is a valualile article of trade, The 
camels (mést of which haye two humps, the 
single-humpéd variety being. too delicate for the 
climate) are here, as elsewhere in Asia, the chief 
béasts of burden. ‘They are indispensable to the 
Kirghis, for transporting theirwomen and children, 
their prgperty and teading stock; nor is it un- 
usual fof the tich to possess 800 or even 400 of. 
these animais. ‘Uheir hair is‘spun and made into 
garments, the milk and flesh are used as food, 
and #e skins of the younger animals make warm 
pelisses. The camels are extremely docile, and 
carry burdens varying from 14 to 18 poods 
{from 5 to 6 cwt.), travelling during long journeys 
at the rate of 25 or 35 m, a day. Camel breeding 
is pursued to a considerable extent # the great 
(or S.) h@ede, and great numbers are sent to Persia 
and India.’ Horned cattle are very little bred, 
except in the middle horde; and they were not 
introduced into the country till about a hundred 
years ago. Horses are reared in immense num- 





bers, particularly in the N. part of the steppe, 
where there is a grass called Aovil admirably suited. 
for horse pasture. A kirghis’s wealth is usually 
reckoned the number of his horses, and the 
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rapid in their movements; they can travel fronr 


30 to 50 m, without stopping for days togetheg,. 


and, like the other domestic animals, are inured. 
great privations and long abstinence from foéd 
and water. Various expedients are adopted to 
precure pasturage for the cattle during winter, by 
making enclosures and raking away the snow; 
but still they feel most severely the absence of 
nourishing food, and great numbers, especially of 
sheep, are lost every year. (Lévchine, La Des- 
cription des Hordes et des Steppes des Kirghis- 
Kazaks, p. 406-415,) 

The pop. of the Kirghis steppe, however dif- 
ferent the origin of the various tribes, has long 
become amalgamated; and they are now but one 
people, inhabiting the same kind of country, 
speaking the same language, professing the same 
religion, and characterised by nearly uniform 
habits and customs, The following table of the 
races and tribes of the three great hordes gives 
also some insight into the distribution of the 
population : . 





No. of 


Hordes and Races Brives 


‘Tents | Individuals 





1, Little Horde :— 
‘Alimonly . 






} 160,000 | 900,000 


185,000 


75,000 


960,000 


Ouiswin 
Tonlatai 
Sargam . 
Kodkrat . + 


400,000 








Total s+. 400,000 

















2,260,000 





Hence it appeats that the terms ‘great’ and 
‘Jittle’ are wholly misapplied, The little horde 
was still greater in the 14th century than at 
present ; the-gteat horde, however, is generally 
respected, ‘asbeing the mast angient., P 

‘The Kirghis, physical considered, are closely 
allied to the Mongol Turkmans, Their faces are 
not so flat and broad as those of the Kalmuks; 
but their small black eyes, small mouthsgpro- 
minent cheek-bones;.and almost ‘beardless chins, 
prove their sitailarity to the Mongols, which Nas 
been strengthened also in recent years by frequent 
imarriages with ‘Kaimuk agd Mongol women, 
whom they often bring away by force into their 
own country. The hair of the men is usually 
dark brown; but the women have black hair, 
fresh cotnplexions, and brilliant animated eyes, 
which, however, gre ill-comtrasted with lean 
cheek-bones, coarse’skins, and a shapeless slovenly 
person, Both sexes are strong and healthy, long- 
jived, and capable of enduring, to an extraorginary 
extent, both cold and hunger; in fact, if they 
were not thoroughly inured to every kind of 
privation, they could not live in this country. 
‘The men take the most violent exercise, being 
often almost wholly on horseback for days to- 
gether; but in the height of summer, gnd during 
the winter, they spend their time in listless indo— 
Tence, sleeping, drinking Aoumis, their favourite 
beverage, and listening either to stories or the 
rade music of their national instruments, a reed 
pipe and a rude kind of violin. Household labour 
and tillage are undertaken wholly by the women, 
who, asin other parts of Asia, are treated almost 
Men claves The Kirchis lancuace is a very 
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Parks of Kazan and Khiva. Few can read, still 
fewer are able to write, and he that knows enough 
‘of Arabic to read the Koran is reckoned a paragon 
‘oferadition. Their poetry, however, clearly shows 
them tobe an imaginative people. The dwellings 
of the Kirghis, who are distinctly pastoral, having 
no fixed station except in winter, consist of rade 
tents composed of wooden trellis-work covered. 
with felt, having an opening at top serving at 
once for window and chimney: their dimensions 
average about 30 ft. in diam, and 12 ft. in height ; 
the ground (bare earth) is covered with felt or 
carpeting ; the inside is hung with straw mats 
or red cloth ; and the furniture consists only of a 
few boxes and warlike implements, The food of 
the people is very simple, consisting almost alto- 
gether of the flesh and milk of their flocks and 
herds. Bread is not known; but éalamik, or 
porridge made of millet, rye, or wheat, ia in com- 
mon use. Rice, being an article of import, is very 
dear, and is used only by the rich. Smoked 
hogse-hams, colts’ haunches, and camels’ humps 
steemed great delicacies, Hremetchih, a rich 
cheese made from mares’ milk, is likewise highly 
valued; a thinner and inferior kind, called Aroute, 
is much used by the lower orders, and constitutes 
almost the only article of food on these marauding 
expeditions, which give such zest to the life o| 
a Kirghis. Fish are eaten only by the lowest 
orders, chiefly by those living on the banks of 
rivers; and game is little valued. The favour- 
ite drinks are the koumis, a whey made from 
mares’ milk, and a spirit distilled from koumis, 
alleged to be both strong and palatable. Arak 
(made by distilling rice) and tea are luxuries 
gives only by the wealthy classes, The dress 
¥ e people is long¥and full, and, to European. 
tions, little suited for horse exercise, in-which 
they are chiefly engaged: two or mote tchapanes, 
or loose gowns of velvet, silk, or cotton, according 
to rank; a leathern belt fastening the robe and. 
secwing a knife and tobacco bag; and a round 
cap surmounted: by another when abroad, of felt 
or other warm materials, conicglly shaped, and 
with broad flaps, Very full afd highly orna- 
mented trowsers are worn, by the men at least, 
over the gown, which is tucked underneath; and 
large pointed, high heeled boota complete the 


cost ‘The heads of the men are usually kept 
shaved§.with the exception of a forelock; but 
those of the women are adorned with long plaits 


running down the back. The female costume, in 
other respects, differs little frum that of the 
males, except that the robe is close in front, and 
the bonnets are high, shaped like truncated 
cones, and gurrounded by veils, which serve both 
for shade warmth, 

‘The employmehts of the men consist in an at~ 
tendance on their flocks and herds, and in hunt- 
ing antelopes, boars, and wild horses, Very 
generally, however, they join with the life of a 
huntsman that of the robber attacking and 
plundering caravans crossing their steppe, or 
seeking vengeance for some real or imagined 
insult from a neighbouring tribe, They are 
cowards in regular warfare, soon discouraged, 
and, when unhorsed in close conflict, wholly 
vanquished. The feuds, or barantas, had me. 
so frequent and extensive in 1812-1820, that the 
pop. of the hordes, especially the little horde, was 
much thinned; the trade in cattle was all but 
destroyed; and thousands of families, unable to 
support life in their own country, emigrated to 
the government of Orenburg, and other parts of 
Bussia. 
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tchakane, and a clumsy kind of gun, their defen- 
sive armour being a coat of mail, and sometimes 
a helmet. Among a people so disorderly it is 
impossible that internal industry should fioutish. 
Weaving is carried on for the supply of family 
wants, cordage is manafactured from horses’ and 
goats’ hair, a coarse soap is made of grease and 
vegetable ashes, and the skins of sheep and goats 
are converted into a rude kind of leather. Black- 
smiths. and other workers in metal, make the or- 
aaments attached to horse-furnitare, belts, sword- 
blades, and spears; but every article is of the 
coarsest quality and worst make, The trade now 
carried on by the people with other nations is much 
Jess considerable than it was half a century ago, 
in consequence of the logs of cattle and horses by 
the barantas, The Russians and Chinese have 
large dealings with them, and a brisk trade is 
also carried on with Khiva, Khokan, and Little 
Bucharia. ‘The trading posts of the Russians 
are at Orenburg (the most. important of all), 
Troitsk, Petropavlowsk, Omsk, Semipalatinsk, 
and Quralsk, those of the Chinese being at 
Tehugutchak (Chin. Yalbazatai) and Kuldsha 
(Chin. 7H). 

The business, usually carried on in summer and 
autumn, is conducted wholly by barter, the 
Kirghis furnishing sheep, horses, horned cattle, 
camels, goats, goats’ hair and wool, the skins of 
horses, sheep, and other animals, wild as well as 
domestic, and antelopes’ horns; in return for 
which ‘they receive from the Russians iron and 
copper implements, thimbles, needles, cutlery, 

adlocks, Natchets, velvets, brocades, silk-stufis, 
linens, ribands, looking-glasses, and snuff; from 
the Chinese, silver, silk goods, porcelain, sn ye 





wares, and tea; and from tige Khurians an 
harians, cotton goods, quilted dresses, rice, swords, 
fire-arms, and powder, Independently of the 
trade they carry on at the outposts, considerable 
traffic takes place with the caravans crossing the 
steppe between Khiva, Khokan, and the Russian 
frontier. The Kirghis are usually employed as 
protectors and guides in the journey over these 
wilds; great delays often occur owing to the 
caprice of the guides; and the travellers, if they 
are not entirely plundered of their property, are 
in general heavily muleted by the khans, through 
whose pastures they are obliged to pass, The 
chicf caravan routes are, 1. from Kaisliko? to 
Khiva, across the Oust-ourt, plateau, between the 
Aral and Caspian Seas; 2. from Orenburg to 
Bokhara (64 days), over the Mogodjar mountains 
and across the Karakoum and Kizil-konm deserts; 
3. from Petropavlowsk to Bokhara (90 days) ; and 
4, from Semipalatinsk to Khokan (40 days), 
These roads, however, are so vaguelflaid down, 
and so often varied, that distan¢es cannot be com- 
puted with any accuracy. 

‘The government to which these people are snb- 
ject cannot be properly compared with any furm 
common to civilised countries. Geographers have 
termed it patriarchal and despotic; but, in fact, 
there is no system of government, for even where 
a khan, or sovercign, is chosen, he is usually 
elected. only by a few of the tribes, who obey only 
so long as they are pleased with their ruler, while 
the yost refuse all obedience, and probably take 
arms against him. He may issue orders, but he 
cannot enforce compliance ; and even where there 
is an absolute infraction of the laws of the Koran, 
ly which they profess to be guided, the delin— 
guent’s punishment is more frequently inflicted by 
private revenge than by the decision of a publie 
Judge. ‘Che punishments 
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party consent, almost all crimes may be atoned. 
for by payments of sheep or horses. The-khan 
must be elected from the highest. class, known as 
the white host, those, in fact, who can lay claim to 
noble descent: the rest of the people belong to 
the Black host. These are the only remaining dis- 
tinctions among a people who, a century ago, 
were, of alt others, the nicest in establishing family 
preeminence. 

With respect to religion it is difficult to say 
whether the Kirghis have any particular form. 
They acknowledge a supreme creative intelli- 
gence; but some worship according to the dogmas 
of the Koran, and others mingle Islamism with 
an old kind of idolatry, while a third section of 
the pop. believe in the existence not only of a 
good deity, called Koudat, but also of a wicked 
spirit Chaitane, the author of all evil, In the’ 
existence of inferior spirits, and in witchcraft and 
sorcery, the people have universally the most im- 
plicit faith ; and the hadjis travelling through the 
steppe reap great pecuniary advantages kw im- 
posing on their credulity. The exercises of re- 
ligion meet with little attention; long and fre- 
quent prayers do not suit the Kirghis; they fast 
too often by compulsion to do so by choice; and 
they are not so friendly to cleanliness as to relish 
the ablutions enjoined by the Mohammedan re- 
ligion. In fact, with the exception of extreme 
credulity, there is hardly a trace of religious sen- 
timent among them, 

The history of the Kirghis-Kazaks cannot be 
traced with much probability beyond the 16th 
century. Larlier historians, commencing even 
with Herodotus, say that the steppe was inhab. by 
a people living in felt tents, and otherwise assi- 
milated to the gréat Mongolian family; but these 
were Nogais, not Kirghis, being more civilised, 
and in all probability the builders of those tem- 

les and houses the ruins of which are still visi- 
le, (See Herod., iv. 24, 46, and -Heeren’s Re- 
searches, Asia, ii, 285-298) The name of the 
Kirghis first appears in Russian history about the. 
middle of the 16th century. > But Ferdusi, in the 
1tth century, speaks of Kazaks characterised by 
the same habits as thé Kirghis, though it does 
not appear that they then lived on the great: 
steppe E. of the Aral. They first became nomi- 
nally subject to Russia in 1740, but the rule.of 
that country has never been felt but by the tribes 
adjoining the frontier. As to the native khang, 
so also to the Russian government, obedience is 
paid only when it is convenient, a rapid journey 
into the interior soon carrying them out of reach, 
when it suits their purpose to plunder rather than 
trade, It remains to be proved whether the effort. 
now in progress at. Orenburg, to introduce civilisa- 
tion into-the steppe by educating young Kirghis, 
will accomplish the professed object of making 
them, instead of a barden and nuisance, usefal 
and obedient subjects of Russia. 

KIRKCALDY, a royal and pari. bor,, sea-port, 
and manufacturing town of Scotland, co, Fife, on 
the N, shore of the Frith of Forth, 10 m. N. Leith, 
on the Edinburgh-Perth railway. Pop. 10,841 in 
1861. The town consists principally of a single 
street, parallel to the shore, 2 m. in length, 
Having been originally laid out and built with no 
attention to any general plan, but according to 
the taste, convenience, and means of the parties,- 
this street was formerly of the most irregular de- 
scription, being narrow, crooked, and the houses 
frequently mean and poor. In 1811, however, an 
act. was obtained for widening, paving, and light- 
ing the streets, and otherwise improving the town; 
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provements effected. The- bouses.in the main 
street are now mostly of a very respectable class, 
and the shops are good, and handsomely fitted up. 
The town is well supplied with water, paved, and 
lighted with gas. Among the public buildi 

are, the par, church, rebuilt in 1807 ; Abbotsh: 

church, within the parl. bor. ; several chapels be- 
longing to the Free Church; various dissenting 
chapels; and a handsome town-house, including 
a gaol, with a spire erected in 1828, Besides the 
parochial schools, and a variety of private semi- 
haries, there are two charity schools for the edu- 
cation of children of both sexes, on an endow- 
ment by Mr, Philp, merchant, who bequeathed 
70,0002 for the foundation and maintenance of 
those and similar schools in Pathhead and King- 

orn, 

The staple manufacture of the town is that of 
coarse linen, including sheetings, ticks, dowlas, 
and canvass, There ate also rope-walks, bleach- 
tields, iron foundries, and breweries, The harbour, 
near the E, end of the town, consists of an inner 
and outer basin. It is wholly artificial, being 
formed of three piers, and dries at low water; but. 
notwithstanding this drawback, the town pos- 
scsses a good deal of shipping, and carries on a 
pretty extensive trade. There belonged to the 
port on the 1st Jan, 1864, 26 sailing vessels under 
50, and 82 above 50 tons, besides two steamers, 
one of 34, and the other of 86 tons. There is a 
good deal of trade with the N, of Europe, whence 
hemp, flax, timber, and tar ate imported, and to 

“which manufactured goods and coal are exported, 
Gross customs’ reyenne, 10,7642 in 1863, There 
is a weekly corn market, which is well attended. 

Kirkcaldy wag made a royal bor, by Charles I. 
in 1644, Tt had attained about this period tocon- 
siderable. wealth and distinction; but it subse- 
quently encountered severe losses, and, about the 
middle of last century, it had only two ferry- 
boats and one coasting vessel. But since 1763, 
and especially since the close of the American 
war, its manufactures, commerce, and population 
have steadily increased. It is now governed by 
a provgst; two bailies, and eighteen councillors, 
Corporation revenue 6997, in 1863-64, Kirkcaldy 
unites with ,Burntisland, Dysart, and Kinghorn, 
in sending one mem, to the H. of C, Registered 
electors in the bor, 431 in 1865. 

Kirkcaldy, is the birth-place of Adam Smith, 
the author of the ‘Wealth of Nations,’ born here 
on the 5th of June, 1723, His father being comp- 
troller of customs at this port, Smith received the 
ruliments of his education in the parish-school ; 
and he afterwards resided here, with little inter- 
suption, from 1766 to 1776, oecupied in the clabo- 
ration of his great work, which appeared in the 
Jast-mentioned year. Raith, the seat of the Fer- 
guson family, is in the immediate vicinity of the 
town. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT, a marit. co. of Scotland, 
or, as it is more frequently termed, a stewartry, im 
the most southerly portion of that kingdom, com- 
prising the E. half of the district known by the 
name of Galloway. It is bounded on the E., N., 
and W. by the ‘counties of Dumfries, Ayr, and 
Wigtown, and on the 8. by the Irish Sea and the 
Solway Frith, Area, 954 8q. m., or 610,734 acres, 
of which from one-fourth to one-third part are 
arable. Surface much diversified, but in general 
lilly, and in extensive districts mountainous. 
‘The highest part of the Kell’s range has an eleva- 
tion of 2,652 ft.; and Cairnsmoor of Fleet, on the 
bay of Wigtown, rises to the height of 2,329 ft. 
‘The proater number of the hills are bleak and 
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arable lands lie principally to the §. of a line 
drawn from the middle of the par. of Irongray to 
Gatehouse; but Criffel, 1,831 ft. high, on .the 


|.Solway Frith, and some other considerable hills, 


lie within this tract. Climate in the lower dis- 
tricts mild but moist; in the upper districts it is 
sometimes severe, Except along the Solway 
Frith, the soil even of the arable land of the 
stewartry has seldom a smooth, continuous sur- 
face: it is very aften broken with gravelly knolls, 
but the hollows between these consist principally 
of a gravelly or hazelly loam, and are often ex- 
tremely productive, and-particularly well adapted 
for turnip husbandry. In wet summers the arable 
knolls are covered with luxuriant crops, while 
many of those that @ not admit of cultivation 
yield excellent pasture. Principal crops, barley 
and oats, but wheat is also raised, Within the 
last few years the turnip culture has made great 
progress, Arable husbandry has been greatly 
improved since the peace: furrow draining is now 
extensively practised, and latterly bone-dust has 
been successfully employed in the raising of tur- 
nips. But the soil and climate are better suited 
for grazing than cropping, and the principal atten- 
tion of the farmer: is given to the former, The 
breed of polled cattle, peculiar to this co, and that 
of Wigtown, is one of the best in the empire: 
they are principally sent up by land when half 
fat ‘to the Norfolk fairs; but they are also, with 
sheep, sometimes fattened off on tumip and sent 
by steam to Liverpool. Farm buildings have been. 
vastly improved, and the reads, which were for~ 
merly exccrable, are now nowise inferior to those 
of any other co, in the empire. There are some 
yey large estates; but property is, notwithstand~ 

, nore subdivided in this than in most other 

cotch cos, Farms of medium size, and all let on 
19 year leases, This co. and Wigtown are mostly 
subdivided by the dry stone walls known, from 
this district, by the name of ‘Galloway dykes,’ 
and which, when well built, make an excellent 
fence. Manufactures and minerals unimportant; 
lime, coal, and freestone are all imported prin- 
cipally from Whitehaven, on the opposite side of * 
the Solway Frith, ‘The granite used in the con- 
struction of the Liverpool docks is mostly ob- 
tained from near Creetown, in this co, Principal 
rivgts e, Fleet, and Urr; the salmon fisheries 
on thé¥first are valuable. Principal town, Kirk- 
cudbright. ‘The co. has twenty-eight parishes, 
and sends one mem. to the H. of C., for the co,, 
while the bor. of Kirkcudbright joina with Dum- 
fries, Annan, and other bors. in returning a mem, 
Registered electors for the co. 1,353 in 1865. 
In 1861, the co, had 7,326 inhab, hoases, and 
42,495 inhabs. ; while, in 1841, it had 8,162 inhab, 
houses, and 41,119 inhabs, The old valued rent. 
was 9,549/.; the new valuation was 279,8207. for 
1864-65, 

KirkcupsricHt, a royal and pari, bor., and 
sea-port of Scotland, cap. of the above co., on the 
Dee, about 6 m, above its continence with tho 
Solway Frith, 24 m, SW. Dumfries, and 83 SSW. 
Edinburgh, on a branch line of the Glasgow, 
Dumfries, and Carlisle railway. Pop. 2,638 in 
1861, against 2,692 in 1841. It is a finely situ- 
ated, well built town. ‘The streets intersecg each . 
other at right angles, and the houses are mostly 
two stories high. A large Gothic church, with 
a spire, was erected in 1838, at an expense of 
6,7822.; it has also a gaol erected in 1816; an 
academy, with a room for the public subscription 
library ; and the ruins of an old castle, once the 
property of the lords Kirkeudbright. Exclu- 
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ship. A school founded and endowed by Mr. W. 
Johnston, a native of Kirkcudbright, and intended 
to furnish the children of the poorer classes with a 
good English education, was opened in 1848. A 
workhouse for the use of this and the adjoining 
parishes of Tongland, Twynholm, Borgue, and 
Rerwick, has been erected at a little distance from 
the town, The harbour of Kirkcudbright is the 
best in the S. of Scotland. At low ebb in neap 
tides there is about 10 ft. water in the river; and 
as the tide then rises about 18 ft., there is at all 
times water to float the largest ships. The access 
to the Dee is much facilitated by the lighthouse 
erected in 1843, on the little Ross at its mouth, 
But, despite its fine harbour, Kirkcadbright, owing 
to the thinness of the population in the vici- 
nity, has very little trade, The harbour revenue 
amounts to 2602, a year. Ship-building is carried 
on to some extent, but it has no other manu- 
facture worth notice, 

Kirkcudbright was made a royal bor. by James 
II. in 1455, Under the Municipal Reform Act. it 
js governed by a provost, two bailies, and fourteen 
councillors. It unites with Dumfries, Annan, San- 
quhar, and Lochmaben, in sending one mem, to 
the H. of C, Registered electors, 121 in 1865, 
Corporation revenue 1,3992, in 1863-64, Its pecu- 
niary affairs have been exceedingly well man- 
aged, and it has at this moment the whole 
property contained in the charter of James II. 
‘The town’s revenues are employed to defray the 
expenses of the academy, and the charges on 
account of lighting the town and supplying it 
with water, for which no assessment is imposed 
on the inhabitants, The environs of the town are 
extremely beautiful. The rising grounds on each 
side the river, from Tongland to the sea, are em- 
bellished with plantations. St. Mary’s Isle, the 
residence of the earls of Selkirk, adjoins the town 


on the 8. 

KIRKHAM, a_ manufacturing and market 
town and par. of England, co. Lancaster, hund, 
Amounderness, in the low district, called the 
Fylde, 7m. W. by N. Preston, 27 m. N. Liver- 
pool, and 220 m. NNW. London, on the London 
and North Western railway. Pop. of town, 3,380 
and of par. 11,443 in 1861, The town, though 
smaJl, is handsome and well built. ‘he church, 
a large modern structure, was erected, in 1822, at 
an expense of 5,000: its, interior, which accom- 
modates nearly 2,000 persons, is ornamented with 
several fine old monuments, carefully replaced in 
the new building. The living is a vicarage, in 
the patrimony of the dean and canons of Christ- 
church, Oxford, the chapelries in the out-town- 
ships being in the gift of the incumbent. Within 
the town are places of worship for Wesleyan 
Methodists, Independents, Swedenborgians, and 
Rom. Catholics, with attached Sunday schools, 
attended by about 500 children; and connected 
with the church is a national school for boys and 
girls, A grammar achool, founded in 1670, is at- 
tended by 80 or 100 boys: it is managed by a 
principal and two under-masters; the instruction 
given is purely classical. A charity school, esta- 
blished in 1760, for clothing and educating 40 
girls, is respectably conducted. The Rom. Catho- 
lics have also large schools for the children of 
that religion, which has numerous adherents in 
and round the town, The industry of Kirkham, 
20 years ago, was confined to the manufacture of 
sail-cloth, cordage, and coarse linens, of materials 
brought from the Baltic; but now, the cotton ma- 
nufacture is extensively carried on. The Lan- 
caster Canal, the Lancaster and Preston railway 
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and goods. Petty sessions are held once a fort~ 
night, aud a court of requests for debts under 40s, 
sits monthly, Markets on Thursday: fairs, Feb. 
4and 5, April 29, and Oct. 18. 

KIRKLESI, KIRK-EKLESL, or KIRK-KI- 
LISSA (meaning the Town of Forty Churches), a 
town of European Turkey, prov. Roumelia, cap. 
cire. of its own name, 30m. E, Adrianople and 
106 m. WNW. Constantinople; lat. 41° 50’ N., 
long. 16° 55’ E. Pop. estimat. at 5,500 families, 
or 28,000 individuals, about one-half of them 
Greeks. It is a large, dirty, ruinous town, sur- 
rounded with old walls defended by a citadel, and 
has a bazaar, several mosques and hummunms and 
Greek places of worship. The neighbourhood 
produces an abundance of grapes, melons, and 
other fruits; and a good deal of wine is made, 
The Turkish inhab. are rude, brutal, and ignorant, 
but the Greeks are a large and thriving com- 
munity, who have established two good schools 
on the monitorial system for the instruction of 
their children, a degree of refinement to be met 
with in few other towns of Turkey. 

KIRKWALL, @ royal and parl, bor., market. 
town, and sea-port of Scotland, in Mainland, or 
Pomona, the largest of the Orkney Islands, of 
which it is the cap., on the NE, side of the island, 
at the head of an open bay exposed to the N,; 
26 m. N. by_E. John O'Groats, and 208 m. N. 
Edinburgh. Pop. 3,519 in 1861, The town con- 
sists chietly of one narrow and inconvenient street, 
about 1m. in length, parallel to the bay, . The 


houses have generally their gables to the street, - 


and most of them bear the marks of antiquity. 
But new and handsome houses are gradually bein; 

erected, both in the town and neighbourhood. 
Here most of the country gentry reside, at least. 
during winter, and the society of this remote 
place is esteemed equal, if not superior, to that of 
any provincial town of its size in Scotland. The 
only Publis building of a modern date is the 
town hall, with piazzas in front, containing a 
gaol, assembly: rooms, and court-room. The prin- 
cipal building in Kirkwall is the cathedral, erected 
in the 12th century, and dedicated to Magnus, one 
of the Scandinavian earls of Orkney, who, having 
been assassinated in 1110, was canonised after 
his death, This venerable Gothic structure, which 
has been enlarged at different times, is, after the 
cathedral of Glasgow, the most entire in Scotland ; 
it is in the form of a cross, its extreme length 
being 286 ft., its greatest width 56 ft., the height 
of the roof 71 ft., and that of the spire 140 ft. 
But the original spire having been destroyed by 
lightning in 1671, the present spire is modern, 
and it is, also, unworthy of the building, About, 
100 yds. S. from the cathedral are the ruins of 
two ancient edifices, viz. the Earl’s Palace, built 
by Patrick Stewart, earl of Orkney, and the 
Bishop's Palace. In “the latter, Haco, king of 
Norway, died on his return to Orkney, after the 
unsuccessful battle of Largs, in 1263, and James V. 
occupied it on his visit to the island in_1540. 
The remains of Kirkwall Castle, on the W., are 
still visible. The cathedral formed the cemetery 
of many Scandinavian kings, nobles, and warriors. 
The par. church, consisting of the choir of the 
cathedral, is collegiate, There are also chapels 
belonging respectively to the Associate Synod, 
Original Seceders, and Independents. The town 
has numerous and well attended schools, several 
Hbraries, a museum, and a printing-press, Mal- 
colm Laing, the historian of Scotland, was born 
in the vieinity of Kirkwall, and educated at the 
grammar-school of the bor.; and at his death, in 
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“Rye straw raised in Orkney having been 
found to be peculiarly suitable for the manu- 


facture of straw plait for ladies’ bonnets, the busi | effi 


ness is carried on in Kirkwall to a considerable 
extent, though not so much so as formerly. It 
has also distilleries, and some weaving is carried 
on for domestic use. The herring, cod, and lobster 
fishery is prosecuted to a considerable extent. The 
town is the seat of the courts of law for the whole 
of Orkney. Kirkwall has a custom-house, which 
comprises all the harbours in the Orkneys; its 
revenues amounted to 9812 in 1859; to 1382 in 
1861; and to 114i, in 1868, A steam-boat plies 
between Leith and Kirkwall, touching at Aber- 
deen, Wick, and intermediate ports: in summer 
it goes as far as Lerwick, in Shetland. Kirkwall 
hag an annual fair in the month of August, which 
lasts about two weeks; and the greater part of 
all the mercantile business of the Orkney Islands 
is negotiated at this fair. 

Kirkwall was made a royal bor. by James II. in 
1486. Ii unites with Cromarty, Wick, Dingwall, 
Dornoch, and Tain in sending a member to the 
H. of C. Registered electors, 157 in 1865. 

KIRRIEMUIR, a bor. of barony, market and 
manufacturing town and par. of Scotland, co. 

. Forfar, in a pleasant situation, partly on a flat 
and partly on an inclined plain, along the N. brow 
of a picturesque glen, through which the stream- 
Jet Garry runs, 15 m, N. by W. Dundee, and 5 m, 
NW. Forfar, Pop. 8,275 in 1861, The Gram- 
pians are within 3 m, of the town, on the N. The 
view from its upper part, about 400 ft, above the 
level of the sea, is most extensive and striking, 

- having the Grampian range on the N., and the 
whole extent of the splendid valley of Strathrhore 
on the 8. The form of the town has some analogy 
to an anchor. . The only public buildings are, the 
trades’ hall, the property of 12 friendly societies 
of the town and’ parish; the parish church; and 
chapels belonging respectively to the Associate. 
Synod, the Relief, the Original Seceders, and the 

Episcopalians. There are 16 schools in the par., 

of which 8 are endowed, 1 supported by subscrip- 
tions, and 12 unendgwed, There are 2 bequests 
for education, the one educating about 59 boys, 
the other 20 boys and 60 girls. Dr. M‘Crie, the 
biographer of John Knox, and Dr. Jamieson, the 

Scotch lexicographer, were once dissenting clergy- 

men in Kigriemuir. 

‘Though inland, and devoid of ready communi- 
cation with the sea, Kirrigmuir has attained to 
considerable eminence in the manufacture of the 
coarser kinds of linen fabrics, such as Osnaburgs, 
sail-cloth, bagging, and imitation Russia sheeting. 
‘This branch of business, which is carried on chiefly 
in connection with the Dundee manufacturers, 
was introduced soon after the rebellion of 1745, 

Kirriemuir is governed py a bailie, nominated 
by the feudat superior (Lorfl Douglas). ‘The peace 
iy preserved by a body of constables, chosen an- 
nually, 

KISHM (the Oaracta of an. Greek authors), 
the largest island in the Persian Gulf, and the 
chief of a group situated near its mouth, extend- 
ing between lat. 55° and 56° 30' N., and long. 26° 
and 27° E., comprising Ormuz, Kenn, Anjar, La- 
rak, and many smaller islands, Kishm is of an 
elongated shape, nearly 60 m, in length E. to W., 
and 12 m, in its greatest breadth. Pop. estimated 
at 5,000, It is separated from the main land by 
Clarence Straits, a narrow and intricate channel, 
navigable, however, for large ships, the soundin; 
varying from 4 to 12 fathoms. A ridge of hii 
extends from one extremity to the other of the 
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ation, The surface is g@herally arid ‘and barren, 
and is in parts extensively incrusted with saline 
lorescence ; but a few portions are remarkably 
productive. ‘fhe N. part of the island is the most 
fertile and populous: the soil there consists of a 
black loam, on which wheat, barley, vegetables, 
melons, grapes, and dates in large quantities are 
produced. The island at present yields corn enough 
for home consumption, Boats from all parts of the 
guif come to Kishm for wood. Cattle and poultry 
are reared: the former are scarce, but goats are 
bred in considerable numbers, and thrive well. 
The greatest enemies of the goats are jackals, with 
which the island is much infested; antelopes of a 
superior breed, partridges, and rock pigeons abound, 
and wildfowl in winter. The inhab. are chiefly 
Arabs; they employ themselves in fishing, agri- 
culture, and the manufacture of cloth, and reside 
chiefly in villages and hamlets scattered along the 
coasts, Kishm is said to have once contained up- 
wards of 300 towns and villages, but at present it 
has not half that number. The chief towns are 
Kishm at its E., and Basidoh at its W. extremity, 
and Left on its N. side, Kishm, with about 2,000 
inhab., seems to have been formerly of considerable 
commercial importance. It is surrounded by a 
high mud wall, flanked with towers, on which a 
few old guns are mounted, Streets narrow and 
dirty ; houses flat roofed, and some of them lar; 
and neatly fitted up, The bazaar is plentifully 
supplied with many kinds of vegetables and fruits 
from Persia; and good wines, dried fruits, silk and 
cotton cloths, and carpets of the richest patterns, 
may be obtained. The town has a brisk trade and. 
a bustling appearance, many native vessels calling 
for food and water, or to take pilots for the Kishm 
channel, It is the residence of the sheikh, A 
few coasting vessels are built here with timber 
from the Malabar coast. Basidoh; or Bassadore. 
once belonged to the Portuguese, and the ruing of 
their town and fort may still be traced, It is ad¥ 
mirably situated in most respects and healthy, 
but ill supplied with water. Being the principal 
station in the gulf for ships of the Indian navy, 
it has several European houses and public build- 
ings, including a hospital, store and guard houses, 
and is the residence of the commander of the In- 
dian squadron. Its port is difficult to enter, but 
vessels have good anchorage in 6 or 7 fathoms, 4 
m. from the shore. Left is at present a town of 
only 600 inhab, : it was bombarded by the English 
in 1809. Vessels may lie before it in 4} fathoms 
water completely landlocked, 

The island of Anjar, 8 m. S. of Kishm, is of 
yoleanic origin, 5 or 6 m, in cireuit, and uninha- * 
bited, though the remains of a town and reservoir 
be still visible on its N. side. It is covered with 
pits of salt and metallic ores, and between it and 
Kishm is an excellent anchorage, Larak, to the 
SE., is also of volcanic origin, and inhabited only 
by a few fishermen, The Great and Little Tombs, 
about 25 m. SW. Kishm, are low and uninhabited. 
The small islets between Kishm and the main land 
are verdant and covered with wood, a circumstance 
rare in the adjacent parts of Persia. Nearchus 
visited and described this island group; and Arrian 
affirms that in his time was to be seen in Kishm 
the sepulchre of its first king Erythras, from whom 
the gulf was named Mare Erythreum. These 
islands are now governed by a sheikh, tributary to 
the imam of Muscat, 

KLATTAU, a town of Bohemia, cap. circ, of 
same name, on the Bradlenka, 70 m. SW. Prague, 
on the railway from Prague to Ratisbon, Pop. 
7,382 in 1857. The town is well built, and has a 
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weighing 90 ceniners, a&ymnasium, high school, 

* two hospitals, and manufactures of woollen cloth 
and stockings. It is said to have been founded 
in the eighth century. 

KNARESBOROUGH, a parl. bor., market town, 
and par. of England, co. York, W. Riding, wap. 
Claro, 164 m. W. by N. York, the same distance 
N, Leeds, and 182m, N, by W. London on the 
Great Northern railway. Pop. of parl. bor. 5,402 
in 1861. ‘he town is beautifully situated on a 
slope, NE. of the Nidd, the stream of which is 
rapid, deep, and very serviceable for turning the 
wheels of mills and machinery connected with 
the linen trade. Two stone bridges cross it, one 
above and the other below the.town; and ona 
beetling crag, close over the torrent. stands a 
ruined castle, opposite to which, on the other side 
the river, is a curious dropping well, the water of 
which runs from a source 50 ft. above, and trickles 
through a porous limestone rock with sufficient 
rapidity to deliver about 20 gallons per minute. 
At no great distance is an oratory, carved out of 
the rock, and a mile lower down the stream are 
the rnins of a priory, founded by Richard, brother 
of Henry HL, and’a cavern known as St. Robert's 
Cave, where Kugene Aram, now so well known 
through Sir Lytton Bulwer’s novel, committed the 
murder in 1744, of which he was convicted fifteen 
years after. The strects of Knaresborough are 
jroad, regularly laid out, well paved, and lighted 
with gas: the houses are almost wholly of stone, 
and many of them large and handsome. The 
market-place is extensive, and there is a good 
market-house, The court-house occupies the centre 
of the old castle, and another part of it is used 
ay a prison for the liberty of the forest of Knares- 
porough. ‘The par. church is of considerable an- 
tiquity, but little beauty. ‘Ihe Independents, 
Wesleyan Methodists, and R, Catholics have also 
places of worship, and the Sunday schools of the 
church and chapels are attended by upwards of 
800 children, A charity school, two national 
schools, an infant school, a school of industry, and 
two other schools, furnish instruction to about 600 
children, chiefly belonging to the working classes. 

‘The public institutions of the town comprise a 
public library, dispensary, lying-in charity, savings’ 
bank, and Bible society. 

‘The industry of Knaresborough is chiefly con- 
fined to linen-weaving. ‘The trade has been long 
established, and a large amount of capital is vested 
in mills, warehouses, and machinery. Knares- 
borough has a great corn market, and from this 
place and Ripon the manufacturing districts of the 
W. Riding are principally supplied. 

Knaresborough is a bor. by prescription, governed 
by a bailiff, Amount assessed to property tax, 
12,6942. in 1862, The parl. franchise was granted 
in'l Mary (1553), since which the bor, has sent 
two mens, to the H. of C, The right of voting, 
till 1832, was vesied in the owners of 84 burgage 
tenures, all of which, excepting four, being the 
property of the duke of Devonshire, the members 
were his nominees, The Boundary Act enlarged 
the limits of the bor. by including in it parts of 
the townships of Scriven and Knaresborough. 
Rogistered electors, 271 in 1865, Markets on 
Wed. and on alternate Weds. for cattle. Sheep 
fairs, Wed. and Thurs, after Jan. 13, Wed. after 
March 12, May 6 and 7, Aug, 12. Statute fairs, 
‘Tues, and Wed, after October 10, and Wed. after 
Nov. 22. 

KNIGHTON, & market town, parl. bor. and 
par. of N, Wales, co, Radnor, on the Teme, 28 m. 
SSW. Shrewsbury, and 138 m, WNW. London. 
Dun. ef parl. bor. f . and of nar. 1.853 in 1861. 
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two chief streets, intersecting each other at right 
angles, and the gentle acclivity on which it stands, 
not only gives it a picturesque appearance, but 
greatly contributes to its cleanliness, A small 
modern-built church, subordinate to that of Stowe 
in Shropshire, and a chapel for Methodists, are the 
only places of worship; and the charities comprise 
a free-school and an almshouse. Knighton is 
Principally occupied by tradesmen, mechanics, and 
maltsters, It has no manufactures, the wool-dyeing 
and spinning business, having ceased to exist. 
Wool-stapling is carried on to some extent, though 
much less than before 1811, when a large establish- 
ment failed, The market is large, and is attended 
by dealers from Birmingham and its neighbour- 
hood, who come for meat, poultry, eggs, butter, 
and cheese, Petty sessions are held monthly. 
The officers of the borough are a bailiff, burgesses, 
and constables; but they have little or no author- 
ity, and the bailiff’s only business is to collect the 
chief rents of the manor, which belongs to the 
earl of Oxford. The boundaries of the par. bor. 
were not changed by the Boundary Act of 1832, 
and in 1865 there were 401 registered electors in 
the bor, of New Radnor, to which Knighton is 
contributory, 

Knighton is called by the Welsh Tref-y-Clawd, 
or ‘the town on the dyke,’ from the circumstance 
of its position close to Offa’s dyke, which enters 
the parish on the N., and running due 8. about 2 
m., may be traced through several parishes into 
the co. of Hereford. : 

KNUTSFORD (corrupted from C'nute’s Ford, 
80 called because the Danish Canute crossed here 
with his army), a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, co, Chester, hund. Bucklow, 114 m. W. by 
N. Macclesfield, 184 m, S. by W. Manchester, and 
154 m. NW, London, on the London ‘and North . 
Western railway. Pop. of town, 8,575, and of par, 
4,194 in 1861, “Area of parish, 4,300 acres. The 
town is divided into two parts, called Over and 
Nether Knutsford. by the brook Birken; ‘an affluent 
of the Bodlin, which rises about 4m. 8. In 
Nether Knutsford are the market-place, sessions- 
house, and county-gaol. ee church, a modern 
structure of brick and stone, with a square tower, 
was built in 1741, when the parish was separated 
from that of Rostherne. The living is a vicarage 
in private patronage. Another church, at Over 
Knutsford, is in the patronage of Lord de Tabley. 
The other places of worship are for Wesleyan 
Methodists, Independents, and Unitarians; ‘and 
Sunday schools are connected with the two former, 
as weil as the churches, The charities of the 
town comprise a free school, founded in the reign 
of Edward VI., and well endowed by an ancestor 
of the Legh family, a school of industry for 100 
girls, supported by the Egerton family (who sup- 
port also another school at Rostherne), and a 
parochial school for 70 boys. The manufactures 
of shag, cotton velvet, sewing thread, worsted, and 
leather, employ many hands; but the supply of 
the wants of the opulent gentry in the neighbour- 
hood is a chief source of support to the trades- 
people. Races are held annually in July, and 
are well attended. Knutsford is the election 
town for the N. division of Cheshire, and sessions 
are held in July and October. Markets on Satur- 
days. Cloth and cattle fairs, Whit-Tues., July 10, 
and Nov. 8. 

KOMORN. See Comory, 

KONIEH (an. Iconium), a town of Asiatic 
Turkey, prov. Karamania, cap. of a pach, and 
sandjiak of its own name, 27 m. E. by. $. Smyma, 
and 132 m. S. Angora. Pop. about 80,000, chiefly 
Turks. It extends over the plain E. and §, far 
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Snow-covered mountains surround the level coun- 
try on every side except the E., where a 

plain extends to the Horizon. The walls were 
built by. the Suljek sulfans, of materials taken 
from more ancient edifices; and the figures in 
alto relievo which ornament the gates are alleged 
to be amongst the finest. in Turkey. In the middle 
of the town a small eminence is covered with the 
remains of a fortified palace, once inhabited by the 
Seljuk princes, The present public buildings com- 
prise 12 large and numeyous smaller mosques (that 
of Sultan Selim having been built on the model of 
St. Sophia at Constantindple), several madressas 
or colleges, 2 Armenian churches, 4 public baths, 
and 7 khans for the accommodation of merchants. 
‘The importance of Konieh belongs to the past, 
for it has now dwindled into insignificance, and 
exhibits every mark of desolation and decay. A 
few carpets and some morocco leather are manu- 
factured here; but trade is in a very languishing 
state, and far the greater portion of the adjacent 
territory is permitted to lie waste. 

Iconium, the cap. of Lycaonia, mentioned by 
Herodotus and: Xenophon ‘as being on the great 
post road between Sardis and Susa, is reported by 
Strabo to have been a well-built town, situated in 
a fine country, and is celebrated in gospel history 
as having been the scene of St. Paul’s persecution 
by the unbelieving inhab, (Acts xiv, 1—7.) 
After the taking of Niewa by the Crusaders in 
1099, it became the residence of the Seljuk sultans 
of Roum, by whom it was much embellished and 
enlarged, Frederick Barbarossa expelled them in 
1189; but, after his death, they re-entered their 
capital, and lived in splendour till the irruption 
of Jenghis-Khan and his son Holukow, who broke 
the power of the Seljuks. Konich has been in- 
cluded in the dominions of the Grand Seignior 
since the time of Bajazet, who finally extirpated 
the Amgers of Karamania, 

KONIGGRATZ (Boh, Kralowy-Hradeez, atown 
of Bobemi§ cap. eire. of same name, on the Elbe, 
63 m, ENE, Prague, with which it is connected 
by railway. Pop, 5,061 in 1857, The town is 
fortified, and has 8 syburbs, some large barracks, a 
fine cathedral, Jesuits’ collee, episcopal seminary, 
gymnasium, high school, and a celebrated orphan 
asylum, Woollen cloth weaving is the chief 
employment of the inhabitants, It was taken 
several times by the Prussians during the last 
century, 

KONIGSBERG, a large city of the Prussian 
states, cap, of the prov, of Prussia Proper, and of 
a reg, and cire, of the same name, 320 m. N. Ber- 
lin, ‘on the railway from Berlin to Wilna and 
St. Petersburg. Pop. 94,580 in 1861, A bar at 
the mouth of the Pregal prevents vessels drawing 
more than 5 or 6 ft. water ascending the river to 
Kinigsherg, so that its port is properly at Pillau, 
at the junction of the Frische Haff with the 
Daltic. A part of Kénigsberg is built on an island 
formed by the Pregel, the houses being founded 
on piles, as at Venice and Amsterdam. Opposite 
to this island, and on the N. bank of the river, 
stands the rest of the city, consisting of the old 
town, and a quarter to the E, called Tobenicht. 
The circ, of these 3 quarters, which properly form 
the city, lardly exceeds 2 m.; but the suburbs 
are very widely spread, and the wall that encloses 
the whole is no less than 9 m. in circ. A large 
portion of the included space, however, consists 
of gardens and open fields. ‘The streets of the old 
town are long, narrow, and ill-paved, lined by 
lofty old-fashioned houses, the basement stories 
of which project far out in the shape of terraces, 
wrth thardiahic nl store saddled: ber ankiniaataal 
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house, rebuilt in 1774; an anatomical theatre, a 
hospital fur the widows and orphans of citizens, 
and many large warehouses, The quarter to the 
E. of the old town contains a large hospital on 
the river side, a mint, theatre, an orphan house, 
Here also is the old royal palace or castle, now the 
government-house. ‘The insulated part of the 
town contains the council-house, exchange, and 
university buildings, Its orphan-house is also a 
conspicuous edifice, but none of these rival the 
cathedral, which, besides its architecture and 
ornaments, is remarkable for its organ, erected in 
1721, containing 5,000 pipes, and for several 
monuments of the old dukes of Brandenburg, the 
founders of the monarchy. There are 7 bridges 
over the arms of the Pregel. 

Kénigsberg is the seat of the government of the 
proy., and of a conrt of appeal and a tribunal of 
commerce. Its university. founded in 1544, had 
Kant, who died here in i804, for one of its pro- 
fessors, and is attended by about 350 students. 
The city has, besides, three gymnasiums, two 
seminaries for preachers, with numerous schools, 
@ royal literary society, a celebrated observatory, 
and various other literary establishments, and'a 
blind asylum, There are manufactures of woollens, 
cottons, leather, gloves, lace, wax, soap, and re- 
fined sugar, with breweries and distilleries on a 
large scale, The great articles of export consist 
of wheat, rye, barley, oats, pease, tares, flax and 
hemp, timber, Hinseed, ashes, and bristles; the 
imports being colonial products, cotton and cotton 
twist, wine, dye stuffs, spices, oil, and coals, 

KOOM, a ‘city of Persia, prov, Irak-Adjemi, 
district of its own name, [ . N. by W. Ispa- 
han, and 60 m. S. by W. Teheran; lat, 84° 43" 
N,, long. 50° 29’ E, “Pop, estim. at 7,000, The 
city stands in an extensive plain, and on the banks 
of a small river rising at no great distance, and 
lost eastward in the great salt desert. On ap- 
proaching the city, the remains of habitations, 
gardens, and tombs become so numerous as to 
evince that this district was formerly very popu- 
lous. Among the sepulchral ruins are upwards of 
100 tombs of imdm zadehs (descendants of imfms), 
distinguished by their tiled cupolas. There is a 
very beautiful college, with a celebrated mosque 
and mausoleum dedicated to the memory of 
Fatima, the daughter of Imim Reza, and con- 
taining the tombs also of Sefi I, and Shah Abbas 
H. The dome is lofty, and with the interior 
covered with gilt plates, Koom, although for- 
merly a place of some trade in fruit, silk, soap, 
sword-blades, and white earthenware, has gunk 
into utter insignificance. The bazaars hardly 
contain 40 shops, and the only employment of the 
inhab. is the cultivation of a little corn and rice. 
In fact, the place is little more than a mass of 
ruins, and at least two-thirds of the buildings have 
been untenanted for half-a-century, _ts sanctity 
however, as a place of refuge and pilgrimage, is 
generally celebrated throughout Persia, and de- 
votees still order their bones to be brought here 
for sepulture, 

Koom is conjectured to stand on the site of the 
ancient Choana, visited by Alexander, In the 
Shah Nameh it is named ‘as an ancient city, and 
its foundation assigned to Kai-Kobad. More de- 
pendence, however, may be placed on the state- 
ment, that it was either founded or rebuilt by the 
Saracens, about the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury. Timur-Leng destroyed it, but it regained 
its importance under the Sefi dynasty, In Char- 
din’s time there were 15,000" houses, 20 large 
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the city. Repeated earthquakes have also much 
_damaged the remaining buildings, and Koom is 
now only a melancholy ruin. 

KOONDGOZ, an indep. khanat of Central Asia, 
between the 35th and 38th deg. N, lat., and the 
86th and 72nd E, long,, at present comprising, as 
tributary states, Budukshan, and many other small 
chiefships N, of the Hindoo Koosh, It has N, the 
territ. of Hissar and Durwaz, E, the Bolor-Tagh 
mountaing, separating it from the Chinese dom. 
S. Caufiristan and the Hindoo Koosh, which di- 
vides it from Caubul; and W, a part of Affghan- 
istan and the territ. of Balkh, The central part 
of this dom., or Koondooz Proper, seems to be 
situated on a lower level than the surrounding 
provs. It is of limited dimensions, is enclosed 
by ranges of low hills, and watered by two of the 
principal tributaries of the Oxcus, in the upper part 
of its course. It is in many parts ao marshy, that 
the roads are obliged to be constructed on piles of 
wood, fixed among noxious and rank vegetation, 
‘The climate is pestiferous; snow lies for three 
months in winter, but the heat in summer is often 
excessive. The soil is, however, very fertile: and 
produces abundant crops of grain, In the marshy 
grounds rice is the chief product, and in the drier 
grounds wheat and barley. The revenues of the 
chief are derived, as in the other E, states, from 
the land: they are paid principally in kind, and 
are said to amount to a third part of the produce 
of the soil. Apricots, plums, and cherries, are 
plentiful, as are most necessaries of life; a good 
deal of sik, also, is produced on the banks of the 
Oxus, Since the conquest of Budukshan, that 

rov. has been, in a great measure, depopulated, 
its inhab, being carried off to: cultivate the lands 
of Koondooz, where they die rapidly from the 
effects of the climate. The surrounding provs. 
have mostly both a rich soil and a good climate, 
The inhabs. of Koondooz are mostly Tadjiks. (See 
Boxuara,) The khan or meer is, however, an 
Uzbek, Koondooz appearing to be the most 
southerly region into which the Uzbeks ever pene- 
trated, and afterwards succeeded in establishing 
their dominion, The army, comprising about 
20,000 cavalry with six pieces of artillery, consists 
chiefly of Uzbeks; but most of the civil employ- 
ments under the state remain in the hands of 
the native pop. The khan frequently makes 
“chupawals, or predatory incursions into the 
neighbouring territ. of Balkh, and the Hazaureh 
country, for prisoners, whom he sells for slaves: 
and the chief of Chitral pays his tribute in human 
beings, who, being also sold by the Khan, form a 
principal article of export from Koondooz. There 
is a considerable trade between Koondooz and the 
Chinese prov. of Yarkund, and sometimes an ex- 
change of presents. ‘Tea is an important article 
of consumption. European and other foreign 
luxuries are derived from Bokhara, in exchange 
for slaves and cattle sent to its markets, At pre- 
sent, of all the Uzbek states, Koondooz is the mest. 
adverse to British influence. 

Koonpooz, the nominal cap., isin a wide valley, 
near the confluence of two rivers, about lat, 36° 
50! N., and long. 69° 10’ E. It has formerly been 
a large town, but its pop. does not now exceed 
1,500. It has a mud fort, surrounded by a ditch, 
and the winter residence of the chief. ‘The largest 
town in the khan’s dom. is Khooloom, 

KOROTCHA, or KAROTCHA, a town of 
Russia in Europe, gov. Koursk, cap, cire., on the 
river of the same name, and on the road from 
Voroneje to Kharkoff, 100 m. SW. the former city. 
Pop. 6,171 in 18 The town is well built, and 
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timber. It has also a saltpetre manufactory, with 
an extensive trade in apples, for which its yicinity 
is famous. Korotche was founded by Michael 
Fedorovitch in 1658, as a barrier against the in- 
cursions of the Crim-Tartars, 

KOSTENDIL, or GHIUSTENDIL (Justiniana 
secunda), a town of European Turkey, prov. Rou- 
melia, and cap. sandjiak of its own name, 107 m.. 
N. Salonica, and 192 m. WNW. Adrianople, Pop, 
estimat. at 8,000, It stands on the N, declivity 
of the Karasu mountains, at a short distance fram 
the right bank of the Strouma (the an, Strymon), 
and is defended by a crenellated wall flanked with 
square towers, A bazaar, governor's palace, and 
several sulphur baths are the only public esta- 
blishments. Employment is given to a portion 
of the pop. by the silver and iron mines of. the 
neighbouring mountains, : 

KOSTROMA, a gov. of Russia in Europe, be- 
tween 56°45’ and 59° 12’ N, lat., and 40° 27’ and 48° 
E. long., having N. the gov, of Vologda. W. Jaro- 
slav], S. Wladmir and Nijegorod, and E. Viatka. 
Area 30,400 sq.m. Pop, 1,076,988 in 1858, ‘Sur- 
face fiat, with some undulations. It is indifferently 
fertile, being marshy in the N., while in the 8, it’ 
is sandy and clayey, Climate severe, but healthy, 
It is watered by the Wolga, and by its important 
tributaries the Ounja and Vetlouga. Principal 
corm crop rye, but the quantity grown is insuffi- 
dient for the consumption, Flax and hemp are 
largely produced, Cattle few, and but little at- 
tended to, This, however, is not the case with 
the forests, which are extensive, valuable, and 
better taken care of than those of most other go- 
vernments, The rivers and lakes furnish abun- 
dance of fish. The inhabs. particularly excel-in 
the preparation of Russia leather, and there are 
various fabries of cloth and linen, Many of the 
peasants are masons, carpenters, &¢,, who seek for , 
employment in the summer season in the con- 
tiguous governments; and many are employed at 
home, in the making of charcoal, pitch and tar, 
mats, of which there is an immense consumption, 
boats, and rafts, 

Kostroma, the cap. of the above gov., on the 
Wolga, at the confluence of the Kostroma with 
thai. river. Pop. 20,630 in 1858, The situation 
of the town is elevated and agreeable; houses’ 
mostly of stone; the rampart of earth by which 
it was formerly surrounded has been converted 
into a promenade, It has a handsome cathedral, 
two large convents, a great number of churches, 
and a large stone building, or bazaar, for the se- 
curity, exhibition, and sale of merchandise, There 
are several tanneries, with nranufactures of linen, 
Prussian blue, soap, and tallow, a bell-foundry. 
Various fairs, and a considerable commerce. 

KOTAH, a town of Hindostan, prov. Rajpoo- 
tana, on the Chumbul, 195 m. SW. Agra. Pop. 
estim. at 25,000. The town has some good and 
well stocked bazaars, and a great number of 
temples and substantial private houses. The en- 
trances te Kotah are through double gateways, and 
its walls are surrounded by a fosse hewn in the 
solid rock. Its chief public edifice is the palace of 
the rajah, rendered conspicuous by its lofty white 
turrets, and enclosed by a separate line of works. 
Kotah has manufactures of cloth and other articles 
of native consumption. Its:territory is among the 
most flonrishing of India, 

KOURSK, a government in the 8. part of Eu- 
ropean Russia, having that of Orloff on the N., 
Voronetz on the E., Kharkoff on the S., and 
Tchernigoff on the W. Area 17,382 sq.m. Pop. 
1,811,972 in 1858, Surface flat, or slightly undu- 
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‘There are no. navigable rivers, the want of which 
is one of the greatest drawbacks on the govern- 
ment, The climate is mild and healthy. Corn is 
kept in silos, or caves, sometimes for 6 or 10 years 
together, and there is always a large surplus for 
exportation. Hemp and flax, tobacco and hops, 
are also produced. The pastures, which are ex- 
cellent, atford ample provision for large herds of 
oxen, with horses and sheep. Manufactures con- 
siderable and improving, consisting of coarse 
cloth for the army and the peasantry, leather, soap, 
saltpetre, spirits, and earthenware. 

Koursk, a town of European Russia, cap, of 
the above gov., 268 m. S. Moscow. Pop. 27,056 
in 1858, The town once had a citadel and ram- 
parts; but the former is in ruins, and the latter 
has been converted into public walks, Situation 
elevated; houses principally of wood, but many 
of stone; streets narrow, crooked, and ill paved, 
‘There are two convents, numerous churches, with 
a gymnasium, a normal school, a hospital, and a 
foundling hospital, It is a thriving, industrious 
town, having numerous tanneries, tile and earthen- 
ware, and wax and tallow works, It carries on 
an extensive commerce with Petersburg, Moscow, 
and Odessa, sending to them cattle and ‘horses, 
tallow, leather, wax and honey, hemp and furs, 

Korennaia Poustyn, a convent in the vicinity 
of Koursk, is celebrated for a miraculous image of 
the Virgin, and for a great feir held annually on 
the ninth Friday after Easter, resorted to equally 
by merchants and pilgrims, 

KRASNOJARSK, or KRASNOYERSK, a 
town of Asiatic Russia, gov. Yeniseisk, of which 
itis the cap., in a plain of great beauty and fer- 
tility, on the Yenesei, and on the high road he- 
twecn Tobolsk and Irkutsk, 290 m. E, by S, 
Tomsk, Pop. 7,628 in 1858, Though small, this 
is a town of some importance, being the emporium 
of a wide extent of country. It is well built; its 
two principal streets are broad, and its houses, 
which are mostly faced with planks, are painted 
in bright colours. Its chief public buildings are, 
several churches; an edifice, partly of stone, occu- 
pied by the government offices; and a large fac- 
tory, devoted to several branches of industry, 
especially coach-building, and the manufacture of 
Russia leather, The district subordinate to this 
town is the most productive in the prov. Irkutsk, 
of grain, cattle, and horses. Within the last fifty 
years this town has been rising considerably in 
importance, and it has now a brisk traffic in 
Chinese and agricultural produce, 

KREMNITZ (Hung. Kormicz-Banya), a royal 
town of Hungary, co. Bacs, and one of the pri 
cipal mining and coining towns of the kingdom; 
in a deep valley 10 m, W. Neusohl, and 88 m. 
ENE, Presburg, Pop, 8,603 in 1857, The walled 
town comprises a castle and about 40 houses, one 
of which is the mint, ranged round an open space 
in which the market is held. In the suburbs are 
many mining offices, and about 4 m, distant are 
the smelting furnaces. Kremnitz is ill paved, 
dirty, and disagrecable, It has 5 churches; one 
with a lofty gilt and coppereé steeple and very 
gaudy internal ornaments, 3 chapels, a Protestant 
meeting-house, 2 hospitals, a royal infirmary for 
miners, a gymnasium, normal and girls’ schools, 
and a Lutheran grammar school; and it is the 
seat of municipal and mining tribunals, and of a 
mint, and councils of ‘mines and forests, 

The Kremnitz mines have 11 or 12 principal 
shafts, attached to which are 18 or 20 washing 
works (pochwerken). ‘The best mines belong to 
private companies, but the richest veins of Krem- 
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water. The mines at present yield about 15,000 
marcs of ‘silver, and 250 do. of gold a year. 
These metals, however, are rarely found pure, but 
much intermixed with copper, lead, and arsenic. 
Quartz is the matrix of the ore, which is first re- 
duced by the hammer, to small pieces about the 
size of stones used for Macadamising roads, - The 
ore is next exposed to the stamping-mill, by 
which it is pulverised: it is then washed over 
slanting frames; sometimes roasted, to drive off 
the sulphur and arsenic; and is finally smelted. 
The object of this process, which lasts four and 
twenty hours, is to separate the noble from the 
ignoble metals, which is effected by the oxydation 
of the latter. At the moment the oxydation is 
complete, a bright bluish-white metallic lustre 
spreads itself over the whole surface of the liquid 
metal. The impure metals are then allowed to 
run off, a stream of warm water is passed over the 
gold and silver to cool them; the solid mass is 
taken out, cut up into bars, weighed, and sent off 
to the mint, where the gold and silver are sepa- 
rated and coined. The amount of gold and silver 
coined at Kremnitz is about 250,000 a year 
(2,500,000 fior.). The silver, is mostly coined into 
pieces of 20 kreutzers (zwanzigers), and the gold into 
ducats and half ducats, Kremnitz has also a royal, 
vitriol factory, 2 paper-mills, and manufactures of 
earthenware and vermilion. It is abundantly 
supplied with excellent water by a water-course 
carried by a former archbishop of Gran, at his 
own expense, from the Vhurocz to Kremnitz, a 
distance of 40 m, 

KRISHNA, or KISTNAH (the name of a sup- 
posed incarnation of Vishnu), a river of Hindos- 
tan, and one which bounds an important division. 
of that country; the 8. part of the peninsula 
being entitled ‘India S. of the Krishna.’ It rises 
in the W. ghauts, near Jat. 18° N. and long 749, 
not far from Sattarah; and runs with a very tor- 
tuous course E, for about 700 m., through the 
provs. Bejapoor, Beeder, and Hyderabad, and be- 
tween Masulipatam and Guntoor; falling into 
the ocean on the Coromandel coast by several 
mouths, near lat, 169, long 81°. Its course lies 
mostly through a mountainous country, greatly 
elevated above the sea; its channel is of very ir- 
regular depth, much broken by rocks and rapids; 
and it is altogether ill-adapted for navigation, ex- 
cept in the N. Circars, where it is available for 
large boats. In the highlands the craft usually 
employed on it are round bamboo wicker baskets, 
covered with half-tanned hides, and directed with 
paddles. Its chief tributaries are the Jo@hga- 
budra, Gutpurba, and Malpurba, from the S.; and 
the Seema and Mussy, from the N, Satarah is 
the principal city on its banks. It is said to be 
much more productive of gems than the Godavery, 
diamonds, chalcedonies, onyx, and other precious 
stones, and some gold, being found in its sediment 
in the dry season. 

KULDSHA, GULDSCHA, or ILI, a city of 
Chinese Turkestan, cap, prov. Ili or Ela, in’ lat. 
42° 46’ N., long. 82° 48’ 15”, about 450 m, NE. 
Yarkund. It is said to be 18 Chinese & (about 
5m.) in circuit, surrounded by mud walls and wet 
ditches, and entered by six gates, The town is 
much better built than either Kotan or Bokhara: 
the houses are either of stone or wood, seldom of 
earth, and the streets are traversed by running 
streams. The inhab. are mostly Chinese; there 
are, however, about 1,500 Toorkee families, who 
profess Mohammedanism, but whose dress and 
customs resemble those of the rest of the pop. 
The inhab. of Kuidsha are very industrious, and 
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dise; besides which, the streets abound with 
moveable stalls, and hawkers going about to sell 
their wares, Kuldsha being the entrepét of an 
extensive region, peopled by nomadic Kalmuck 
tribes. It is the residence of a Chinese governor. 
KUMAON, or KEMAON, a prov. of N. Hin- 
dostan, presid. of Bengal, comprising, with Ku- 
maon Proper, that portion of Gherwal SE. of the 
Alcananda river; chiefly between lat. 29° and 31° 
N., and long. 78° and 81° E,, having NW, Inde, 
pendent Gherwal, NE. the great range of the 
Himalaya, separating it from ‘Thibet, SE. Nepaul, 
and SW, the prov. Delhi. Area 6,962 sq. m.; 
pop. 166,755, The whole country is overspread 
by mountains successively ascending from SW. to 
NE,, till they reach the height of 20,000 ft, The 
~ Ganges in the upper part of its course, the Kalee, 
and a few of their tributaries, are the chief rivers ; 
there are no lakes of any consequence, The 
lower portion of the prov. is covered with jungle 
interspersed with groups of saul, sisso, and other 
timber trees, and tracts of high reedy grass. The 
central hilly region is ai almost uninterrupted 
forest ; above the elevation of 2,500 ft. the vege- 
tation of the tropics gives place to the pine, oak, 
and rhododendron, The fruits and vegetables of 
Europe are common, and thrive well. Wheat, 
mandua, and other dry grains are those principally 
grown, but rice also is cultivated alternately with 
the foregoing, a regular rotation of crops being 
pursued. Henip is raised in large quantities, and 
grows luxuriantly to the height of 12 or 14 ft.; 
little cotton is raised, though it is of excellent 
quality. The sovereign has the entire property 
of the soil; and the great functionaries under the 
native gov. were always paid by grants of land, 
or by perquisites arising from the soil, ‘The ope- 
rations of tillage, except ploughing and harrow- 
ing, are chiefly performed by women. ‘The im- 
plements and operations of husbandry are similar 
to those in the plains of Hindostan. Irrigation is 
frequently effected by aqueducts carried a con- 
siderable distance, and water-mills, scarce in Hin- 
dostan, are here common, The breeds of horned 
cattle are small, but yield very good milk; there 
are domestic camels, but they are small, and goats 
and sheep are principally used for the transport of 
goods. Elephants, tigers, leopards, and various 
Kinds of deer abound. Copper, iron and lead mines 
are wrought to some extent; and garnets, rock 
crystal, and bitumen are met with, Manufac- 
tures very few; they include blankets, course 
camlets, hempen cloths, coarse cottons, bamboo 
mats and baskets, and wooden vessels, Artisans 
are sufficiently. numerous in the towns, but their 
work exhibits little ncatness, It is singular that, 
though the saw, plane, and turning-lathe be un- 
known to joiners, the goldsmiths are acquainted 
with the use of the spirit blew-pipe, The inhabs, 
at-large are more inclined to commerce than agri- 
culture, They carry iron, copper, ginger, tur- 
meric, and other lull drugs and roots into the 
plain of N. Hindostan, where they exchange 
them for ecarse chintz, cotton cloths, sugar, to- 
* bacco, coloured glass, beads, and hardware; and 
they frequently travel to execute mercantile com- 
missions as far as Furruckabad and Lucknow. 
‘The traders of more capital send the products of 
India across the mountains into Thibet, where 
they are exchanged for hawks, musk, coarse cam- 
lets, wax, incense, and other drugs and roots, the 
produce of that country; and borax, salt, and 
gold-dust from Tartary. In the marts of Kumaon, 
the chief of which are Mandi, Kasipoor, Chilkia, 
Afvelghur, and Najibadad, suzar-candy, spices, 
European broad cloths and coral, from the §., are 
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silks, saffron and hides. Large periodical fairs. 
are held at the above places, whence necessaries 
are procured, there being no village markets in 
Kumaon. The country. is thinly peopled; the 
inhabs. are of two distinct races, the dominant 
being the Hindoo, and the supposed aborigines a 
race apparently of Tartar origin, many of whom, 
called doms, appear to have been reduced to a 
state of slavery by their Hindoo conquerors. The 
native government was despotic in an_ oppressive 
degree till the British took possession of the 
country in 1815; since which the condition of 
Kumaon and its iuhabs, has been progressively: 
ameliorated. Kumaon, like many other parts of 
N, Hindostan, contains numerous places of Hindoo 
pilgrimage, and many Hindoo temples. 

KUR (an. Cyrus), a river of Western Asia, in 
Georgia, having its rise within’ the Turkish do- 
minions, not far from Kars, on a 8S. offset of the 
Caucasian range, dividing the tributaries of the 
Caspian from those of the Black Sea, in lat. 41° 
N,, and long, 42° 30’ E, It assumes its name 
near the town of Akiskar, whence it flows about 
80 m. ENE. to Gori, Its course theneeforward is 
SE., by Titlis, through the plain of Kara, ant 
afterwards through a lower plain abounding with 
salt marshes, and in which are ‘several mud vol- 
canoes and petroleum springs. The latter of these 
plains is frequently overflowed by the river, The 
total length of the Kur, as measured along its 
windings, somewhat exceeds 520 m. Its chict 
affluents are—I. the Alazan, from the main Cau- 
casian ridge, joining the main stream in lat. 40° 
56’ N., and sone 46° 51' E.; and 2nd, the Aras 
(an. Arazes), which rises near Erzcroum, curves 
northward round Mount Ararat, and thence runs 
SE., and afterwards NE., to its juncture with the 
Kur, at Djwat. The Kur at this point is 140 
yards broad, and may he navigated by large boats 
to its mouth on the W, side of the Caspian Sea, 
a distance of about 100 m, Fishing villages are 
established on its lower banks, and great wealth 
is accumulated from the proceeds of these fisheries, 
A delta at the mouth projects considerably into 
the Caspian Sea, 
¢# KURACHKE, or KARACHEE, the principal 
sea-port of Sinde, NW. Hindostan, on the E, side 
of an inlet of the Indian Ocean, 80 m, SW, Hy- 
derabad, and about 18 m. from the W. arm of the 
Indus, Pop. 22,287 in 1861. Kurachee is built 
on a low, barren, sandy shore, and is walled. The 
town is irregularly laid out, and the streets are so 
narrow that two people can scarcely walk abreast, 
‘The houses are chiefly of mud, and sandstone, ob- 
tained in great abundance from.the coast. Kura- 
chee has a considerable trade with Cutch, Bom- 
bay, and the principal ports onthe Malabar coast. 
Its harbour is commodious, perfectly safe in all 
winds, and, though not deep, is capable of shelter- 
ing vessels of 200 or 300 tons; so that it is of 
greater commercial importance than any of the 
ports on the Indus, which can only be reached 
from the sea by flat-bottomed boats, Nearly all 
the Malwa opium exported seaward is shipped at 
Kurachee. Most of the men engaged in the 
fisheries of Sinde are from Kurachee, and are 
superior in intelligence and appearance to the 
other inhab, of the coast. Kurachee was bom- 
barded and taken in a few hours by a small 
British force, on the 2nd of Feb,, 1839, E 

KURDISTAN, an extensive country of W. 
Asia, comprised chiefly within the basin of the 
‘Tigris, and belonging partly to Turkey and partly 
also.to Persia; being bounded N. by Armenia, E. 
by Azerbijan and Irak-Adjimi, 8, by Khuzistan 
and the pach, of Bagdad, and W. by Diab 
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sq. m.; and pop. at 1,000,000, of whom more than 
three-fourths are Kurds. The surface of the 
country is very unequal; but the mountains are 
much loftier and more frequent in its N. part, the 
plains in the latter being also considerably more 
flevated than in S. Kurdistan. Hence there is a 
great difference of climate in the two sections into 
which the country is divided, The principal 
ranges are the Djebel-tagh and Nimrod; the cul- 
minating summit being the snow-covered Mount 
Risutum, rising 7,500 ft. above the surrounding 
plain, and about 12,000 ft. aboye the sea. The 
geological constitution of these mountains consist 
of serpentine hornblende and other primary rocks, 
covered, except in the highest parts, by transition 
limestone, old red sandstone, and various saliferous 
formations with other rocks, ascending even, in 
some purts, £6 the London clay, The principal 
rivers are the Tigris, Diala, Great and Little Zab, 
Kerah, and Kabur. Extensive and rich pasture 
grounds support great numbers of sheep and goats, 
the rearing of which constitutes the chief employ- 
ment of the pop., and their produce almost the 
whole wealth of the country. Hence, in the 
Kurd dialect (which is a patois, composed chiefly, 
though not entirely, of Arabic and Persian), the 
word mahi, which means wealth generally, applies 
in a primary and more particular sense to flocks of 
sheep. It is estimated that 500,000 sheep and 
goats are annually supplied to Constantmople 
from Kurdistan, Each flock comprises from 1,500 
to 2,000 animals, and the time required to take 
them to their destination is somewhat more than 
seventeen months. ‘The N. part produces the 
grains and fraitg of middle Europe, while in the 
8. the pins and valleys produce, in addition, 
rice, cotton, tobacco, with a great variety of fruits, 
Excellent timber is found in the forests, and nut- 
galls form a large article of export at Iskenderoon 
and Smyrna, Good cultivation prevails in the 
vicinity of the towns, and more especially between 
Mosul and Bagdad. The agriculture of Kurdistan 
is elsewhere, however, in the most primitive con- 
dition; and the implements of husbandry are less 
effective, even, than those of the neighbouring 
provinces, which owe almost everything to nature 
and very little to industry. 

The Kurds, who inhabit this country, and give 
to it its distinctive appellation, are commonly con- 
sidered as a'mixed breed of Mongols and Uzbek 
‘Tartars, though this is doubtful. They are Mo- 
hammedans, of the sect of Omar: their dress much 
resembles that of the Turks, but it is lighter, and 
they do not wear the turbans or the long beard. 
A red bonnet is their usual head-dress, and the 
outer garment is a cloak of black goat-skin. They 
are excellent. horsemen, and the exercise of the 
lance, with other military amusements, are points 
in which they particularly excel, Improvisation 
is commonly, and, on the whole, not unsuccess- 
fully practised; and their music, though rude, 
proves that they have a tolerable acquaintance 
with the art. There are two castes of Kurds, 
characterised by very different habits. Those of 
Turkish Kurdistan have fixed habitations, are ac- 
quainted with the working of metals, weaving, 
and other arts, and live subject to their native 
princes, and governed by their own laws. The 
nomad Kurds are chiefly found in Persian Kur- 
distan and in the pachaliks of Diarbekr and Mosul; 
often roaming over the desert in search of plun- 
der to the neighbourhood even of Damascus and 
Aleppo. The love of theft and brigandage is a 
marked feature in the whole race, without excep- 
tion; and this accounts for their usual carelessness 
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agree, that when visited by travellers they exer- 
cisé the most generous hospitality, and often force 
handsome presents on their departing guests. The 
tents of the wandering tribes are low, bastily put 

ther, constructed of coarse black cloth, and 
generally divided into two parts for the men and 
women, A defence of reed hurdles surrounds the 
enclosure in which the tents are pitched, and the 
horses ready saddled are tied to stakes close to 
the encampment. Females mect with better treat- 
ment among them than in the rest of Asia; neither 
sex can masry without the permission of relatives, 
and the constancy of the contracting parties is 
commonly tried during a long engagement pre- 
viously to marriage, which with them is considered 
asacred and indissoluble tie. Hence the women 
are considered more as companions than slaves ; 
they are treated with respect, and there is a free- 
dom and openness in their character not to be 
found in other women of ‘Turkey or Persia, 

Turkish Kurdistan comprises the pachaliks of 
Mosul and Chehrezour, with small parts of the 
pachaliks of Van and Bagdad, Persian Kurdistan 
is divided into four districts, Ardelan, Kerman~ 
shah, and Kinghiavor, Kermanshah being the 
cap. and the residence of a beglerbeg. Neither 
the sultan, however, nor the king of Persia, has 
any substantial power, their utmost authority being 
limited to the exaction of tribute, the payment of 
which they cannot always enforce. 

KURILE ISLANDS, a chain of small islands, 
twenty-five in namber, connceting the peninsula 
of Kamtsehatka with the large islands forming 
the empire of Japan: they are chiefly dependent, 
on Russia, but the three farthest §,. belong to 
Japan. They extend between lat, 43° 40° and 
5ION., and long, 148° 50’ and 156° 20'E., and 
occupy a length of miore than 700 m, Pop. esti- . 
mated at 1,200 in 1862, The surface is very irre- 
gular, some of the heights rising nearly 6,000 ft, 
above the ocean, while in other parts deep and 
narrow valleys are almost on a level with the sea, 
Volcanic eruptions and earthquakes are of common 
occurrence, the islands being wholly of igneous 
origin, indubitably show their connection with the 
great voleanic band passing SSW. from Kamt- 
schatka to the island of Formosa, through more 
than 30 deg. of lat. The shores are abrupt and 
difficult of approach; the coast ‘currents are very 
violent, especially on the J. or ocean side; and 
continual fogs, hovering over -the islands, render 
access extremely difficult, The animals and plants 
differ little from those found in Kamtschatka; and 
the minerals consist chiefly of iron, copper, and 
sulphur. The imhab. mostly engage in hunting 
and fishing ; the former supplying them not only 
with meat, but_also with furs, which serve as 
money for the Russian Americans, Japanese, and 
Duteh ; while the latter farnishes oit, whalebone, 
and spermaceti, Agriculture is confined to the 
jslands belonging to Japan. The inhab. of the 
N. islands resemble the Kamtschatdales in 
honesty, openness of character, hospitality, and 
shyness to strangers. Those in the S. islands are 
nos, a race similar to the Japanese. These 
islands were discovered between 1713 and 1720; 
but they are very little known even now, after the 
Japse of a century and a half, 

KURNOUL, 8 town of British India, presid. 
Madras, cap. of a subdivision of the Balaghaut 
ceded districts, which formerty composed an inde- 

ndent Patan principality. Pop. 21,230 in 1861. 
‘The town stands on the Toombuddra, 90 m. NE. 
Bellary, defended on two sides by that river and 
its tributary the Hundry, and on the W, strongly 
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steep glacis. §. of the fort is the pettah, or open 
town, of considerable extent and pop. Kurnoul 
was considered impregnable by the natives, and 
neither Hyder nor Tippoo ever attempted its cap- 
ture; but it was taken by the British, in 1815, 
after a siege and bombardment of a single day. 
KUTAIAH (an, Cotyeum), a town of Asiatic 
Turkey, cap. of the prov. Anatoli and of a sanjiak, 
180 m. ENE. Smyrna, and 134 m. W. by S. An- 
gora, Pop. estimated at 60,000, of whom about 
10,000 are Armenians, and 5,000 Grecks. The 
city stands at the foot of a cluster of mountains 
called the Pursak-Dagh, in which rises the Pursak 
(an, Thymbrius), flowing N, to the Black Sea. 
The strects, though steep and narrow, contain 
many handsome and well-supplied fountains, and 
many of the private houses are large and well fur- 
nished, Besides 50 mosques, 20 of which have 
stone minarets, 1 Greek and 4 Armenian churches, 
there are 30 hummums or public baths, and 20 
khans, The house architecture is very similar to 
that of Constantinople; and good gardens attached 
to many of the private residences take off much of 
the sombre appearance common to Turkish towns. 
‘The surrounding country is well watered, and ex- 
tremely productive. Grain, cotton, nut-galls, and 
different fruits are raised in large quantities for 
exportation ; and goats and sheep are pastured for 
their hair and wool, which fetch high prices in the 
markets of Smyrna and Constantinople, 
+ KUTCH, or CUTCIL, 2 small territory of NW. 
Hindostan, between lat. 22°46’ and 23° 45’ N,, and 
long, 68° 35 and 71° 5’ E., having N. and E. the 
Runn, separating it from Sinde aipootana and 
Gujrat, S. the Gulf of Kutch, and W. the ocean, 
and an arm of the Indus, which divides it from 
Sinde, Its shape is elongated; greatest length, 
E. to W., 160 m.; average breadth, 45m. Area, 
6,764 sq.m.3 pop. estim. at 500,536. It is in general 
arid and barren; but its scenery is bold, forming a 
reat contrast to that of the adjacent provs. on the 
WW. and N. A chain of rocky hills runs through 
it in its whole length, dividing it into two nearly 
equal parts. This chain is of no great height, but 
its peaks rise in wild and voleanic coues of primary 
formation, Ic wnites at its W. end with another 
mountain chain, running nearly parallel to it on 
the N. side, and from both many ramifications 
are given off. The streams of the prov. are mere 
torrents, dry when the rains have ceased ; there is 
no navigable river. The scarcity of water is, in 
fact, one of the greatest drawbacks on the country; 
and the streams flowing N. of the mountains are 
allso brackish that, in the hot season, they are not 
drunk even by the cattle. Good water is, how- 
ever, usually found 30 ft. belowground, The sur- 
face is mostly sandy, the sand resting on strata of 
clay; but near the hills the country is coyered 
with volcanic matters, which in India are of rare 
occurrence. Coal and iron of good quality, bita- 
minous and ligneous petrifactions, and fossil ani- 
mals of a late geological period, are found; and 
there are some mineral springs yielding alum and 
other salts in large quantities. ‘I'he country is 
generally bare of wood; date trees are pretty 
common, and the neem, peepul, and babool are 
met with round the villages, but the tamarind, 
banyan, and mango are rare, and the cocoa-nut is 
reared with difficulty even on the sca coast. The 
arable land is chiefly in the narrow valleys between 
the mountain ranges towards the S. shore, which 
latter is the best watered portion of Kutch, Less 
corn is grown than is necessary for home consump- 
tion, and it is imported from Gujrat, Malabar, 
and Sinde, in return for cotton, &c, The Kutch 
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The singular tract called the Runn of Kutch, 
extends from the Indus to the W. confines of 
Gujrat, a distance of about 200 English m. In 
breadth it is about 35 m. ; but there are, besides, 
various belts and ramifications, which give it an 
extent of about 7,000 sq.m. It has no herbage, 
and vegetable life is only discernible in the shape 
of stunted tamarisk bushes, which’ thrive by the 
suction of the rain water. It differs as widely 
from the sandy desert as it does from the culti- 
vated plain; neither does it resemble the steppes 
of Russia, but may justly be considered of a 
nature peculiar to itself, It has none of the cha- 
racteristics of a marsh; it is not covered or satu- 
rated with water, but at certain periods; it has 
neither weeds nor ‘grass in its bed, which, instead 
of being slimy, is hard, dry, and sandy, of such a 
consistency as never to become clayey, unless from 
a long continuance of water on an individual spot ; 
nor is it otherwise fenny or swampy. It is a vast 
expanse of flat, hardened sand, encrusted with 
sult sometimes an inch deep (the water having 
been evaporated by the sun), and, at others, beau- 
tifully crystallised in large lumps, So much is 
the whole surrounding country imbued with this 
mineral, that all the wells dug on a level with the 
Runn become salt, Fresh water is, in fact, ob- 
tained only on what may be called the peninsulas 
and islands of the Runn, tracts of land: elevated 
above the rest of that region, covered with ver- 
dure, and moderately peopled by a pastoral race, 
The Runn has every appearance of having ‘been 
an inland sea; and the natives of Kutch have a 
tradition, that it was such about three centuries 
ago, and that Nerona, Bitaro, and other places on 
its limits, were formerly se: 8. This is appa- 
rently confirmed by ship nails, and stones shaped 
like those still used as anchors, being frequently 
met with ; and in one instance the hull of a vessel 
of some size was found imbedded jin the soil, 
During the SW. monsoon the sea overflows a 
large part of the Runn; and it is also sometimes 
partially inundated by the Loonee, Bunass, Sun- 
drawuttee, and other rivers, which lose their waters 
in it. 

The mirage is here continually presented in 
wonderful perfection; and the wild ass, the only 
inhab, of this desolate region, appears often to the 
traveller at a distance as large as an elephant. 

Kutch has undergone many political vicis- 
situdes which have been singularly .connected 
with natural phenomena, In 1762, the ruler of 
Sinde, unable to conquer this prov., threw a bund 
or dam across the Phurraun, the E, arm of the 
Indus, and converted the NW. portion of Kutch 
from a fruitful rice district into a sandy waste. 
In 1819, a violent earthquake shook every fortress 
throughout Kutch; destroyed Bhooj and Anjar; 
submerged Sindree ; and upheaved the Vllah bund 
(mound of God) across the former course of the 
Phunnaur, a tract of soft clay and shells, 50 m, 
long, perhaps 16 broad, and many feet in height. 
In 1826, the Indus burst through the Ulich bund, 
and, after an interval of 65 years, resumed its 
former channel, with a depth at Sindree of three 
fathoms; a circumstance which may perbaps re- 
store to Kutch a portion of its former commercial 
importance. 

‘The chief towns of the prov, are Bhooj, the cap., 
Mandavee, the principal port, Luckput, Moondra, 
Anjar, and Kotara. The exports are chiefly cotton, 
glue, and oil, which are transported in coasting 
vessels of from 25 to 220 tons, The natives excel 
in nayal architecture, and are noted for their skill 
and daring as seamen and pilots, The social or- 
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The rao is the head of a kind of-feudal aristocracy, 
each member of which is absolute within bis own 
domains. The rao can summon them all to his 
standard, with their followers, but he must pay 
them ; the number of chieftains is about 200, their 
annual revenue varying from 160 to 30,000 rupees 
euch, ‘The Jharejahs, to which sect the rao and 
his chieftains belong, are of Sindian origin, and 
are a degraded, ignorant, and sensual race, who 
ass their lives in indolence- and drunkenness. 
They uniformly marry Rajpoot women ; and their 
pride is so great, that, lest their daughters should 
disgrace them by marrying into inferior ranks, 
they are said sometimes to destroy them in in- 
fancy. The abolition of female infanticide formed 
the subject of an express stipulation between the 
British government and the rao; but there is 
reason to believe that it still prevails, The reli- 
gion of the pop. is a mixture of the Hindoo and 
Mohammedan, ¢ 

KUTTENBERG (Boh, Kuttnahora), a town of 
Bohemia, and, after Prague, Reichenberg, and 
Eger, the most populous in the kingdom, circle 
Czaslau, 88 m, ESE. Prague. Pop. 12,727 in 
1857, The town had a larger number of inhab. 
before the failure of the veins of silver in the 
mines near it, ‘The latter, however, still furnish 
copper, lead, arsenic, and zine; and mining in- 
dustry is the principal dependence of the inhab, 
‘The town has several public edifices, the principal 
being the church of St. Barbara, a fine Gothic 
building, It has also a high school, a military 
school, an Ursuline convent, a hospital, and fac- 
tories for printing cottons and spinning cotton 
yarn, A good deat of starch is made for exporta- 
tion to Silesia, The first German coins, called 
silver groschens, were struck here in 1300, 

KUZISTAN: (an, Susiana), a prov. of Persia, 
sit, between lat, 30° and 33° N., and long, 47° and 
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| 51° 80° E., being bounded NW. by the pachalik 
of Bagdad, N. by Louristan, E. by Farsistan, and 
S. by the Persian Gulf, Length about 240 m., 
breadth 130 m.: supposed area, 9,600 sq.m. The 
country is divided between the territories of the 
Chab-Sheikh and those forming the government 
of Shuster. The Chab territories extend from the 
Chab to the contluence of the Karoon and Abzal,, 
and from the shore of the Caspian Sea to the range 
of hills skirting the valley of Ram-Hormuz, This 
part of the conntry consists principally of sandy 
plains and morasses, wholly destitute of vegeta- 
tion. Eastward, also, intersected by the river Tab, 
on the banks of which are a few cultivated spots, 
is a desert about 30 fursunys long, and varying in 
breadth from 10 to 16 farsungs. The most fertile 
spots in this part of Kuzistan are near Dorak, the 
capital of the Chab territories, and in the delta of 
te Euphrates: in the Jatter, dates and rice are 
produced in great abundance on well-irrigated 
Jands, the rice harvest taking place in August and 
September. The grain-harvest is in April and 
May ; but the produce is insafficient fog the con- 
sumption vf the district. The N, and W. parts 
of the country afford tolerable pasturage; and 
here the wandering tribes, comprising the greater 
part of the pop,, pitch their tents, The chief 
towns of the Chab territory are Dorak (the capital, 
with a pop, of 8,000, and a manufacture of Ara- 
bian cpak largely exported), Ahwaz, Endian, | 
and Mashoor, ‘The territories attached to the 
government of Shuster comprise the fairest part 
of Kuzistan: four noble rivers, with their tribu- 
irrigate the plain in every direction. Its 
riches in Strabo's time consisted of cotton, rice, 
sugar, and grain, yielding a hundred-fold ;_but it 
is at present little beter than a forsaken waste, 
the only signs of cultivation being near Bundekeel 
and Haweeza, 
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T,ABRADOR, an immense peninsula of British 
N, America, opposite the island of Newfound- 


| mate is extremely severe, the thermometer occa- 
| sionally falling below zero of Fahr.; the summers 


land, from which it is separated by the strait of; are of short duration, with an average day tem- 





Tielleisle, extending between the 50th and 64th 
parallels of N, lat., and between long. 56° and 
782 W.;_ being bounded S, by Canada and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, E, by the Atlantic Ocean, 
N. by Hudson’s Straits, and W. by Hudson’s Bay. 
Area estimated at 170,000 sq. m., with a fixed 
pop. of 5,000, consisting chiefly of Esquimaux, 
with but a few Eyropeans, Labrador is generally 
described as one of the most dreary and naked 
regions of the globe, exhibiting scarcely any thing 
except rocks destitute of vegetation, But, thongh 
this be its appearance when seen from off the coast, 
on penetrating a little into its interior, the surface 
is found to be thickly clothed with pines, birches 
and poplars, and with a profusion of delicate 
berries, It is everywhere most copiously irrit- 
gated by brooks, streams, ponds, and lakes. A 
chain of high mountains appears inland, but their 
height is not correctly known. Mount Thoresby, 
near the coast, is 2,730 ft. high. The Labrador 
felspar is found chiefly in the vicinity of Nain. 
The prevailing rock is gneiss, overlaid by a bed 
of sandstone, alternately red and white, and 
strongly marked with iron near the surface: above 
this again are varieties of secondary limestone, 
arranged in parallel strata, and fuil of shells. A. 
few miles from the shore, the secondary formations 
disappear, leaving gneiss and mica-slate on the 








perature of 58°, The prevailing winds, on the 
E. coast, are from WSW. to NW.: there is leas 
fog than on the neighbouring island of Newfound- 
land, and the straits of Belleisle are never frozen 
over, Corn will not ripen; but potatoes, cabbages, 
|spinach, and turnips answer pretty well. ‘The 
wealth of*the country, however, consists chiefly 
in the abundance of fish on its coasts, Whales, 
} 0d, salmon, and herrings are extremely plentiful, 
1 ‘The Labrador fishery is nearly confined to the SE, 
tract, opposite Newfoundland: within a few years 
it has increased six-fold, and it now rivals that of 
Newfoundland, During the fishing season, about 
300 schooners come from the latter to the fishing 
stations of Labrador, and about half the produce 
is sent to St. John’s, the remainder being ex- 
ported to England, Lisbon, and the Mediterranean, 
by English and Jersey honses unconnected with 
Newfoundland, The American fishing vessels ave- 
tage ahout 400, principally sloops and schooners, 
manned by crews varying from 9 to 13 hands, 
making a total of about 6,000 men. Each man 
catches, at an average, about 100 quintals of fish 
during the season; and the oil is in the propor- 
tion of 1 ton to 200 quintals, ‘They frequent 
chiefly the N. part of the coast, clean. their fish 
on board, and leave Labrador early in September, 
About 16 ships from Quebec, and 120 from Nova 
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furs to the value of about 60,0002, a year: the 
French, also, send a few vessels, but they are not 
successful fishermen.’ From 16,000 to 18,000 seals 
are taken in the spring and autumn, producing 
about tons of oil; and the export of furs of 
wolves, bears, foxes, and beavers caught in the 
interior, averages 4,000 per annum. 

The native pop. of Labrador, the Esquimaux, 
are of small stature, and in their language, per- 





‘sons, and manners, bear a near resemblance to the 


Greenlanders, Their food consists chiefly of the 
flesh of seal, rein-deer, and fish; and their dress 
is entirely of skins, Their houses in winter resem- 
ble caverns sunk in the earth, and consist only of 
one apartment, which, though not very large, 
generally contains several brothers, or other rela- 
tives, with their wives and children, In summer, 
they dwell in tents of a circular form, constructed 
of poles, and covered with skins sewed together, 
which they are continually moving from’ place 
to place,” They have al a great number 
of dogs about their camp; which, besides serving 
to guard the habitation, and to draw the sledges, 
are oveagionally used ‘as food, and their skins 
made into clothing. ‘The Enropeant residents are 
English, Irish, or Jersey servants, left in charge 
of the property in the fishing-roems, and who 
also employ themselves in catching seals, Their 
principal settlements are at Bradore , VAnse- 
Je-blaue, and Forteau Bay, the last being by far 
the most considerable. “The Moravians formed 
their first settlement in 1752, ‘Their habits, and 
quiet, unobtrusive life, render them comparatively 
unknown, ‘They trade with the Esquimaux, bar- 
tering coarsé cloths, powder, shot, guns, and edge- 
tools for furs and oils. Their influence is alleged 
to have been very beneficial to the natives, not 
only in changing their religious belief, but in im- 
proving both their moral and physical condition, 
Lurder, and acts of violence. are much less fre- 
quent than formerly, and mutual enmities have 
been removed. Their boats, houses, and fishing 
implements are better constructed, and many of 
them have begun to exercise foresight and 
economy. The Moravian settlements are at Nain, 
Okkak, Hopedale, and Hebron, all on the E, 
coast, 

‘The coast. of Labrador was first discovered by 
Sebastian Cabot, in 1496; but it was. not visited 
till 1501, when Corte Real called it Terra La- 
brador (cultivable land), to distinguish it from 
Greenland, which he named Terra verde. The 
name is now applied not only to the E. coast. but 
to thé whole peninsula, including that part on 
Hudson’s Bay ealled the E. main, 

LABUAN, a small island off the NW. coast of 
Borneo, a dependency of the British crown, about. 
6 m, distant from the nearest point of the main- 
Jand, and 80m. N, from the eity of Borneo or 
Bruni; lat, 5° 12’ N., long. (15° 19 36" EL It is 
from 25 to 30 m. in cire., flat and covered with 
wood, Pop. 3,345 in 1863, of whom only 40 
Europeans, The anchorage, on the E. side of the 
island, is protected by the greater_and_ three 
smaller islands; and the town of Victoria has 
been founded at the embouchure of a rivulet in a 
small bay, at the head of the anchorage, Coal of 
good quality is found on the island, and it is well 
supplied with fresh water, It was ceded by the 
Sultan of Borneo to Great Britain in 1846} and 
Sir James Lrooke, who negotiated its cession, was 
appointed the first governor, and retained his post 
till 1848. The government is administered by 2 
governor and 2 legislative council, consisting of 
the governor and two justices of the peace. Justice 
is administered by the general court established 
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as president, with two or any greater even number 
of justices of the peace: Cases of treason and. 
mourder are tried with a jury of seven persons, 
and a verdict may be returned by a majority of 
five. The expense of the establishments at La- 
buan has been, for the most part, defrayed from 
imperial funds, The amount voted by parliament 
in 1860-1 for Labuan was 6,6552.; 1862-3, 4,3742.; 
1863-4, 5,2502. Amount voted, 1864-5, 4,2331. 

The imports of Labuan amounted to 87,8422 in 
1860, and to 71,3652 in 1863; the exports to 
12,6032, in 1860, and to 22,8227. in 1863, The 
products at present are small, but coal of good 
quality abounds; it is expected that its supply 
will be of great service to the ships trading be- 
tween Singapore and China, Tabuan has a fine 
port; there are no duties on imports or exports. 
The temperature varies little during the year, 
ordinarily the thermometer stands at 75° at day- 
break, and 86° during the heat of the day; the 
extreme ranges are from 71° to 90°, ‘The average 
fall of rain is £60 inches for the year, and it 
generally falls at night. 

The governor of Labuan is also British con- 
sul at Borneo, Borneo, or Bruni, on the adja~ 
cent shore of the mainland, the residence of 
the sultan of Borneo Proper, has been termed 
the Venice of the East. It contains from 30,000 
fo 40,000 inhabitants, mostly. Malays, and it ap- 
pears as if floating on the waves. | It is situated 
on an estuary, anc though built with little regard 
to regularity, it is intersected crosswise by two 
main streets, which divide it into four portions, 
one only of which stands on’ dry land. The 
houses in the other three parts are of wood built 
on piles, which support them above the water, 
with streets, if so they may be called, to admit 
the passage of canoes, The steamer which con- 
veyed Sir James Brooke to Borneo, when Labuan. 
was ceded, anchored in the main street, in -the 
centre @f the town, : 

The greatest novelty at Bruni is the floating 
bazaar, There are no shops in the city, and the 
market is held every day in canoes. These come 
in at sunrise every morning from every part of 
the river, laden with fresh fruit, tobacco, pepper, 
and every other article which is produced in the 
ici a few European productions, such as 
handkerchiefs, check-cotton prints, &¢., also make 
their appearance, Congregated in the main streets, 
the canoes are tacked together, forming lanes 
through which the purchasers in their own canoes 
paddle, selecting and bargaining for goods with 
as much convenience as if the whole were trans- 
acted on terra firma, The gold mines of Borneo 
are amongst the richest of the world. At the be- 
ginning of the present century, about $2,000 
Chinese labourers were employed in these mines 
on the W. coast of Borneo; and it is not easy to 
say how productive they might become, were the 
miners in a condition to prosecute their under- 
takings in safety, and to bring the resources of 
science and of capital to their aid. Antimony is 
alse found in abundance in Borneo, especially in 
the district of Sarawak; and the diamonds of 
Borneo rival those of India and Brazil. ‘The sago 
palm grows in great perfection in many parts of 
the island, and sago is largely exported in a rough 
state to Singapore. The areca nut, rattans, gutta 
percha, gum-benjamin, camphor, and birds’ nests 
are also considerable articles of export; and 
sugar, pepper, and nearly all the products of tro- 
pieal regions are raised in most parts of the island. 

LACCADIVE ISLANDS (Laksha-Dwipa, ‘a 
lac of isles’), a group in the Indian Ocean, lying 
chiefly between lat. 10° and 12° N, | Tong. 729 
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There are 19 principal isles, but the largest is not 
more thah 6 sq. m. in extent. Most of them are 
surrounded by rocks and coral reefs: the water 
near them, however, is deep, and they are sepa- 
rated by several wide’ channels, frequented by 
ships passing from India to Persia and Arabia. 
They are inhabited by a race of Mohammedans 
called’ Moplays, They do not yield grain, but 
produce an infinite quantity of cocoa-nuts, from 
the husks of which the inhab. form coir cables, 
which are more elastic and durable than hemp, as 
the sea-water, instead of rotting, preserves them. 
‘These islands are well supplied with fish, and ex- 
pert the small shells called cowries, which pass as 
coin all over India, 


conversion into lime, are their remaining exports; 

but they ave of little importance, and the inhab. 

are wretchedly poor, Vasco de Gama discovered 

slands in 1499: they were dependent on 

nore till ceded by ‘Tippoo, in 1792, and came 
into British possession with the rest of that 
sovereign’s dominions, 

LADAKH, an independent country of W. 
Thibet, between 32° and 36° N. Jat., and 76° and 
79° Ii, long, ; bounded on the N. and NE. by the 
Karakorum mountains, which divide it from the 
Chinese provinces of Yarkund and Khoten, E, by 
Chanthan, Bodokh, and Gardokh; S. and SE. by 
the Himalaya, separating it from Cashmere, and 
the territortes of Bissahar, Kiln, and Chambre; 
and W. by Baltea, or Little Thibet. Length, N. 
to $,, rather more than 2U0 m.; average breadth, 
140m, Arca estimated at about 30,000 sq. m., 
with a pop, of from 150,000 to 180,000, chietly of 
the Thibetan race, The country is divided into 
4 districts; Ladakh Proper in the centre, Nobra 
to the N., Zanskar SW., and Viti SE. It is 
an inhospitable land, its surface being, for the 
ingst*part, a succession of lateral mountain ranges 
lefonging to the Himalaya, the lowegg yrange 
rising nearly to the limit of perpetual snow. Lé, 
the cup., is more than 11,000 ft, above the level of 
the sea, and sume ‘parts of the prov. Nobra are 
2,000 ft, higher. ‘Lhe passes that lead into La- 
dakh from the S. are above 16,000 ft dhigh, and 
many summits in the central part of the country 
are much more lofty, Narrow and deep valleys, 
of great length, watered by considerable rivers, 
intervene between the mountain ranges, and com- 
prise nearly all the cultivable land of the country. 
The chief of these valleys is that of the Upper 
Indus here called the Singh-kha-bab. This ex- 
tends SE. and NW, through the greatest part 

: of the country. The Indus, while within Ladakh, 
receives the Zanskar, Zakat, and Dras rivers; the 
Shakut, its chief affuent N. of the Himalaya, 
tlows principally through Ladakh, but does not 
join the main stream till it has passed into Little 
‘Thibet, Nearly all the rivers of Ladakh are tri- 
Intary to the Indus; in the S., however, are several 
which join the Sutlese, of which the Piti is the 
chief. There are some considerable lakes, The 
country is subject to extremes of temperature, 
Frost, snow, amt slect comme arly in Sept., 
‘and continue, with little intermission, till the be~ 
ginning of May. From the middle of Dee. to the 
beginning of Feb., Moorcroft found the thermo- 
meter out of doors at night seldom above 15° 
Fahr, Bat during the summer the sun has great 
power; and at Lé, in July, the thermometer has 
heen found, at noon, te stand, in the sun, at 1349 
Falir, and between Lé and Piti, at 16° bigher. 
"Phe atmosphere is, in gencral, dry and clear; 
what little rain occurs falls chietiy «luring the 
summer months, The mountains being of pri- 





















Jaghery, a little betel-nnt, | 
plantains, a few eggs and poultry, and coral for ; 
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of disintegrated rocks washed into the bottoms - 
by the action of thaws and torrents, The de- 
composed granite and felspar clothes these por- 
tions of the surface with a coating of clay, sand, 
gravel, and pebbles, which skill and industry can 
only render productive, Both climate and soil 
being thus hostile to vegetable life, the general 
aspect of the country, where not cultivated; is of 
extreme sterility ; a few willows and poplars are 
the only timber trees; and the chief verdure con- 
sists of the Tartarie ful with a few tufts of 
wormwood, hyssop, dog-rose, aud other plants,of 
the desert, 

Notwithstanding these unpromising cireum- 
stances, the harvests of Ladakh are by no means 
niggard; and year after year equally abundant 
crops are raised from the same land, without. its 
ever being suffered to lie fallow, and withont any 
attempt at an alternation of produce, ‘The moun- 
tain sides are formed into a succession of terraces, 
supported by stone breast-works, down which 
stone channels conduct a plentiful supply of water, 
and the detritus from the rock, The stone dykes 
are not only disposed to form terraces near the 
towns and villages, but in spots remote from 
human habitations, where they are. constructed 
by the peasantry, and suffered to remain undis- 
turbed for many years, perhaps for some genera- 
tions, till a quantity of carth is collected. : 

‘The field thus gained from the mountain has 
next to be supplied with manure, As wood is 
very scarce, the feces of cattle are mostly used 
as fuel, ‘The floors of the houses are strewed with 
a coating of gravel, three or four inches thick, 

















| which is removed from time to time, and this, 
with the ashes of the burnt fuel, forms almost the 


only manure that sustains the tatritive proper- 
ties of the soil. Wheat, barley, and buckwheat 
‘are the chief grains cultivated,” The wheat is of 
three, the barley of two varieties: one of the 
latter, the sherokh, or naked barley, is a superior 
kind, especially for malting, but it degenerates 
in a lower level, as in the adjacent plains of Lin- 
dostan, Wheat and barley are usually sown in 
May, and reaped in September, the great heat of 
the sun in summer fully compensating for the 
shortness of that season, At Pituk, near Lé, 
more than 10,000 ft, above the sea, barley is 
ready for the sickle in two months from the time 
of sowing, The plough is entirely of wood, gene- 
rally willow, except the point, which is formed 
of a small piece of iron. The furrow is not more 
than four or five inches deep; but the earth is 
well broken, and the seed is afterwards carefully’ 
covered over. Ploughing is performed by a pair 
of zhos (a hybrid male between the yaik, bus 
grunniens, and common cow), or zebus, driven 
without reins, but, with the utmost precision, by 
the voice, or by a wand, The ground is ploughed 
twice; the grain is sown broad cast in the 
furrow, or planted by the dibble. Corn is fre- 
quently reaped while green, ani laid on the 
ground in flat bundles to ripen morc completely, 
in very dry svils the grain is pulled up by the 
roots, the straw being valuable for louder; in moist 
soils, it is eut close to the ground by a curved, 
short-bladed sickle, ‘There is uo great variety 
ofkitchen vegetables; hut onions, carrots, turnips, 
and cabbages are raised in some places, and . 
carraway, Mustard, and tobacco are grown in a 
few gardens, Plenty of apricots and apples are 
raised everywhere, but few other kinds of fruita, 
Pears, grapes, and ntelous are imported from the 
neighbouring countries, Lucerne grows with 
great Juxuriance in some parts, and a species or 
saintfoin vith in the mountains; but the 
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prangos (Prang, patularia, Lindley). This plant, 
which is a perennial delighting in a poor sterile 
soil, but growing in.every variety of site, except 
actual swamp, is common in the W. of Ladakh, 
and varies in size, from a luster of leaves and 
flowers, to from 12 to 18 ft. in cire, In August 
or September, the plants are cnt to within two 
or three inches from the ground, on which they 
are laid in bundles to dry, and afterwards piled 
like other kinds of fodder, on the house tops. The 
prangos require no shelter, In the winter, about 
1 ewt. for 24 hours is considercd sufficient for 20 
sheep, or 30 lambs. Healthy sheep: fed upon it 
become fat in 20 days; it is also excellent food 
for cattle and horses, though perhaps less so than 
for sheep. Rhubarb is an abundant indigenous 
product. 

The yaik-mule, or zho, is principally used for 
the transport .of burdens; horses are few and 
small, though active and hardy. The native 
breeds of sheop, though mostly larger than those 








of Tadia, are much smalicr than the sheep of 


Chan-than, One species, the Purik sheep, is very 
diminutive; but it gives 2 lambs in 12 months, 
about 3 Ibs. of wool a year, at two shearings, and 
its mutton is excellent. Being domesticated like 
the doy, it is maintained. at a very small cost. 
The shawl-wool goat is the common breed in this 
and the neighbouring countries; the tleece 
finer in Ladakh than elsewhere, “lhe latter is 
ent. once a year; the wool picked out is sent to 
Cashmeré, and the hair made inte ropes, coarse 
xacking, and blankets, for home consumption, 
‘The wild animals are not numerous: the ibex, 
wild sheep, ovis ammon, and a kind ef wild horse, 











are the principal. The leopard, jaguar, ounce, 
bear, and lynx are rare, Fish are very plentifal, 
‘but. the prevailing religion prevents their being 


used as food. 

Sulpfhr is found in some places, and soda in 
great plenty on the Indus, and in the N., lead, 
iron, and copper are said to exist, and gold in the 
sands of the Shayuk; but the government, from 
politic or superstitious motives, has prohibited 
the search for this mera 

The native trade of Ladakh is of no great 
amount; but its transit trade is important from 
the country being the great thoroughfare for the 
commercial intercourse between ‘Thibet, Turkes- 
tan, China, and even Ruasia, on the one hand, and 
Cashmere, the Punjab, and the plains of Hi 
dostan, on the otber. Ladakh is the entrepot for 
the goats’ wool, of which the Cashmere shawls are 
made, and which is partly supplied from this 
cowutry, but chiefly from Rodokh and Chan-than, 
‘About 800 camel loads are annually exported to 
Cashmere, to which country, by ancient castom 
and engagements, the export is exclusively con- 
fined, all attempts to convey it elsewhere bein: 
punished by confiscation, In like manner it is 
considered illegal in Rodokh and Chan-than to 
allow a trade in shawl-wool except through La- 
dakh; and, in the latter, impediments are opposed 
to any import from Yarkund, though the wool of 
that province be of superior quality and cheaper, 
The fleece of the wild goat is exported in smaller 
qnantities to Cashmere, and wrought into shawls, 
soft cloth, and linings for shawl-wool stockings ; 
this material is softer and warmer than the or- 
dinary shawl wool, but is much less used for 
shawls, Sheeps? wool is wrought into cloths ex- 
ported to Kotoch and Kulu; and ms Chan- 
than sheep ate exported to the mount: tates, 
where they are extensively used as beasts of 
burden, eury from 23 lbs, to 30 Ibs. weight. 
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Cashmere and the Punjab: inferior kinds of the 
same shrub are imported from the British terri- 
tories of Bissahar, and used by the lower classes 
in Ladakh. Borax and galt from Thibet; silks, 
silver ingots; and vatious manufactured articles 
from China; felts, camlets, dricd sheep-skins, 
steel, boots, Russia leather, brocades, velvets, and 
broad cloths, horses, and drags from Yarkund; 
‘cooking vessels, water-pots, and about.300 maunds 
of dried apricots, yearly from Baltee; shawls, 
chintzes, copper-tinned vessels, and other domes- 
tic utensils, and grain, from Cashmere and the 
Punjab; ghee, honey, raisins, and grain, from 
Hindostan ; and iron and hardware manufactures, 
wooden tea-cups in large numbers, from Bissahar, 
are the remaining principal imports into Ladakh. 
The imports from Yarkund, of Russian goods, are 
mostly intended for the Punjab, The dried fruits 
from Baltee are exchanged for -foreign wool, and 
the goods from Cashmere and the Punjab are 
partly re-exported into the Thibet provinces. 

‘The government is despotic ; but the rajah has 
very little real power, being controlled by the 
lamas, or priesthood, by whom he is occasionally * 
deposed. The business of the state is carried on 
by the khalun, or prime minister, the deputy 
khalun, the lom-pa, or chief military officer, the 
treasurer, who is a lama, and the master of the 
horse. The towns and districts are governed by 
| inferior khaluns; and the magistracy $s discharged 
by officers called nar-pas, and by the head men. 
of villages. Most of these are paid by assign- 
ments of land, and by claims on the people for 
contributions or articles of daily use. Thre rajab, 
khalun, and lom-pa divide among them the pro- 
duce of the imports on merchandise in transit, 
and carry on a trade in shawl woo! and tca, from 
which most of their income is derived. 

Jn spiritual affairs Ladakh is subordinate to 
the authority of the supreme pontiff of the Budd- 
| hists,-she grand lama of Thibet, who appoints the 
. chief Rifbas of this country, ‘The lamas ure very 
|! numerous, every family in which there is mare 

than one son furnishing onc, who is a family 
| priest, attached to a monastic institution or 
| callege, thongh living ordinarily among the 
| people, and conducting the rites ‘of their daily 
worship. All profess poverty and celibacy, though 
; 2 man who has been married is admissible into 
their order, The lamas do not confine them- 
selves to strictly religious duties, but cultivate 
| the land, rear sheep and goats, and take an active 
| share in the fiscal aud political administration, 
|There are many conventual establishments for 
females, 

Mohammedanism has of late made great pro- 
gress in the S. and W,, but the mass of the pop. are 
ill Buddhists. Their religious belief and practice 
is a strange mixture of metaphysics, mysticism, 
morality, fortune-telling, juggling, and idolatry. 
The doctrine of the metempsychosis is curiously 
blended with tenets and precepts very sitnilar to 
‘those of Christianity, and with the worship of 
grotesque divinities, "The lamas recognise a sort 
of trinity, or a triad consisting of a paramount 
deity, a prophet, and a book; and the people are 
| exhorted to truth, chastity, resignation, mutual 
| forbearance, and good-will. ‘I'he religious service 
performed daily at the temples attached to munas- 
teries consists chiefly of prayers and chanting, in 
which the mystic sentence, ‘Oom mane pace me 
oom, is frequently repeated, and the whole is ac- 
companied with the music of wind instruments, 
chietly harmonising with tabrets and drums. 

The military force consists of a peasant militia, 
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> LADAKH - 
the dominion of some one ofits more powerful 
neighbours, . = 

There isa little wealth in the ‘country, but what 
exists is equally diffused, and the great body of 
the people are in easy circumstances, ‘They pay 
no Money taxes to the state, but are bound to 
suit and service, both domestic and military, and 
durnish contributions in kind for the support of 
the rajah and the governors of districts, The 
people are in general mild and timid, frank, honest, 
and moral, when not corrupted by communication 
with the dissolute Cashmerians; but they are in- 
dolent, exceedingly dirty, and addicted to in- 
toxication. Their food is nourishing, and consists 
chietly of rice, meal porridge, bread, vegetables, 
tea, Wheaten cakes, and once a day the flesh of 
sheep, goats, or yaiks. The wealthy drink grape 
juice and water or sherbet, the poorer classes a 
kind of beer, called chang, made of fermented 
barley, All orders and both sexes dress chiefly 
in woollens; to which the men add mantles of 
flowered chintz, and brocade or velvet caps, and 
the women cloaks of cotton, China satin, or Be- 
nares brocade lined with sheep skin, the wool 
inwards, and numerous ornaments, Both sexes 
wear leather boots, in which they take great 
pride, Some curious domestic customs prevail : 
ainong others, polyandry is common, the younger 
sons of a family being subordinate husbands to 
the wife of the elder brother; and when the latter 
dies, his property, authority, and widow, devolve 
upon the next brother, 

History.— Ladakh originally formed one of the 
provs. of the kingdom of Thibet; but when the 
Chinese conquered that country, they did not 
extend their sway to Ladakh, which seems to 
haye retained its own princes, About 200 years 
ayo, the Kalmuek ‘Tartars invaded Ladakh, and 
the rajah fled to the governor of Cashmere, who, 
with the permission of Aurungzebe, reconquered 
the country for the rajah, Krom that ie a 
stuall annual present was made to the cmnpior of 
Delhi through the governor of Cashmere. Run- 
Jeet Singh took possession of Ladakh, and exacted 
a tribute; but, after his death, the country re- 
covered its former independence, A small annual 
tribute or present is, however, sent to the author- 
ities of Gardokh, on behalf of the government of 
Lsssa, 

Lanaku, or Lx, the cap, of the above country. 
See Le. 

LADOGA (LAKE), lake of Russia in Europe, 
surrounded by the governments of Petersburg, 
Olonetz, and Wyborg in Finland, and extending 
from lat, 59° 58" to 61° 46’, and from long. 29° 50’ 
to 82°55’ E, The Ladoga is the largest. col- 
lection of fresh water in Europe. Its length, NW. 
to SE,, is about 125 m.; greatest breadth about 
70 m. Area estimated at from 6,200 to 6,300 
sq. m. Its depth is very unequal, It receives 
about 60 rivers, the chief of which are the Vuox, 
connecting it with the Saima Lake in Finland; 
the Svir, by which the surplus waters of the Lake 
Onega are poured into it; the Volkhov, by which 
it communicates with Lake Ilmen; and the Siass, 
like the latter, from the S, It discharges its 
surplus waters by the Neva into the Gulf of Fin- 
land, Tts shores are generally low; on its NW. 
and S, banks are situated Serdobal, Kronsborg, 
Keksholm, Schlusselburg, and New Ladoga. It 
has several islands, chiefly towards its N. extre- 
mity; and is so full of rocks and quicksands, 
and subject to storms, that, to avoid it, Peter the 


Great began, in 1718, the Ladoga Canal, from | 


New Ladoga, on the Volkhov, to Schlusselburg, 
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under the Empress Anne, in 1732: it is 74 ft. 
broad, and, according to the season, from 4 to 8 
or 9 ft. deep, and has 20 large, besides: many 
smaller, sluices, It is annually navigated by an 
immense number of Boats, chiefly with merchan- 
dise for Petersburg. The canals of Siass and Svir 
form, with that of Ladoga, a continuous chain of 
communication round the S. and SE. shores of 
the lake; and the canal of Tikhvine (Novgorod) 
places it in direct connection with the Wolga. 
LADRONES, or MARIANNE ISLANDS, a 
group of islands in the N. Pacitic Ocean, belong- 
ing to Spain, between the 13th and 21st deg. of 


N, lat, and the 144th and 146th of E, long. | 


There are about twenty of them; but five only 
are inhabited, and these lie near the §, extremity 
of the cluster. They are so close together, and 
are also so broken, as well as irregular in their 
form and position, as to appear like fragments, 
disjointed from each other, at remote periods, by 
some sudden convulsion of nature. Those frag- 
ments havea very barren and unpromising aspect. 
In particular spots there are scattered patches of 
verdure ; but, in general, little better than naked 


rocks appear, and scarcely a tree or shrub is: 
‘The coast of the islands _ 


visible among them. 
consists mostly of black or dark brown rocks, 
honeycombed in many paris by the action of the 
waves. Their geological constitution is almost 
wholly volcanic, and some volcanoes have been 
in action in modern times. The climate is gene- 
serene and temperate, the tropical heats 
much diminished by the regular sea-breezes, 
ng the months of July and Aug, however, 
the weather is intolerably hot; and at the season 
of the W. monsoons, between June and Oct., the 
most tremendous hurricanes are experienced at the 
full and chahge of the moon, ‘Ihe surface of the 
interior is much broken, and rises into high hills 
and even mountains; but the soil in thebvalleys 
is of great fertility, and, if properl: cultivated, 
would produce abundantly most of the inter- 
tropical plants, Anson visited the Ladrones in. 
1742, and describes Tinian as abounding with 
every thing necessary to human subsistence and 
comfort, and being withal of a most pleasant and 
Gelightful appearance, diversified by a happy in- 
termixture of valleys and gently rising hills, the 
woods consisting of tall and well spread trees, 
with fine lawns interspersed. The same island 
being, however, visited by subsequent. navigators, 
was found to have become an uninhabitable wil- 
derness, overgrown with impenetrable thickets, 
The reason of this change was, that the Spaniards, 
by whom these islands had been conquered, had, 
for what reason it seems difficult to conjecture, 
removed the inhab. from Tinian to another island, 
and after their departure it soon degenerated into 
a state of nature, and, when Jast visited, was 
nothing better than a-wild and savage wilderness, 
‘This statement, however, does not apply to the 
whole group ; for cotton, indigo, rice, Indian corn, 
sugar, and the plantain thrive in other islands, 
and produce abundant supplics for the pop. 
Cattle, horses, mules, and asses are numerous, and 
the Hama has been introduced with success from 
Peru, Wild hogs also are found in great num- 
bers, many of them of a large size, weighing 200 
Ibs, particularly on the islnd of Saypan. ‘They 
are very fierce, and when hunted by dogs make a 
formidable resistance. ‘I'he fish that are found on 
the coast are said to be very unwholesome, The 
tripang, or holothuria, is caught by the natives, 
and sold to the Chinese, The country is infested 
with musquitoes, and with endless ‘varieties of 
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and the women only a petticoat of mat, Both 
sexes stain their teeth. black, and many tatteo 
their bodies. Their huts are formed of wood from 
the palm tree, and divided by mats into several 
apartments devoted to distinct uses, They are 
good swimmers, and extremely clever in managing 
their canoes, in’ which, with a good wind, they 
will sail at the rate of 20m. an hour, Their 
number, in the middle of the 17th century, is 
supposed to have amounted to 150,000, though 
this is probably far beyond the mark; but. the 
xace has been so much thinned by the ecrueltics 
practised on them by the Spaniards, that the pre- 
seut Indian pop, scarcely exceeds 4,000, Guajan, 
the largest island, contained in 1856 only one 
Indian family, its inhab. consisting of settlers from 
Mexico and the Philippine Islands, The cap. is 
San Ygnacia de Agana, the scat of the Spanish 
governor, The number of Spaniards is very small. 

The Ladrone Islands were originally discovered 
by Magellan, who called them Las Islas de las 
Ludrones, or The Islands of Thieves, because the 
Tndians stole every thing made of iron within their 
reach, At the Jatter end of the 17th century they 
obtained the name of the Mariana, or Marianne 
Islands, from the queen of Spain, Mary Ann of 
Austria, mother of Charles IL, at whose expense 
missionaries were sent thither to propagate the 
Christian faith. 

LAGO-NEGRO, or LAGONERO, a town of 
South Italy, prov, Potenza, on the high road from 
Naples to Calabria, 12m, NE. Policastro, Pop. 
5,718 in 1862. The town—situated near the lake 
of the same name—is well built, and has an old 
castle, a hospital, and several other charitable 
institutions, with manufactures of woollen cloth 
and caps, and a large weekly market, 

LAGOS, a fortified sea-port town of Portugal, 
prov, Algarve, cap. of a comarca of its own name, 
18 m. E, by N. Cape St. Vincent, and 114 m. S. 
by E. Lisbon. Pop, 7,100 in 1858, ‘The town is 
built on the shore of a large bay sheltered N. and 
W. by hills covered with vines and fruit trees. 
The streets are narrow, and the houses gencrally 
small; but there are several handsome and regu- 
Jarly-built public edifices, among which are 2 
parish churches, a milita lum, town hospital, 
and 3 convents, two of which are in the suburbs, 
The neighbourhood abounds in wine, figs, and 
other fruits, with pulse of different kinds; but, as 
in the rest of Algarve, there is a great scarcity of 
corp, Which is imported from Alemtejo and the 
ports of Spain,- The fishery of tunnies and an- 
chovies is very considerable, and the produce, 
after being salted, is sent by sea to other parts of 
the kingdom, 

LAGUNA. See TenerirFe. 

LAHORE, an independent kingdom of Hindos- 
tan, See Ponssn. 3 

Laworg, a city of the Punjab, Hindostan, and, 
in Runject Singh’s time, the cap. of his dominions, 
on the Ravee (Hydraotes), 230 m, NE. Delbi, 
Pop. estimated at 120,000. Lahore is surrounded 
by abrick wall about 30 ft, high, which extends 
for about 7 m., and is continuous with the fort, 
The latter, in which the rajah resides, is sur- 
rounded by a walk of no great strength, with 
loop-holes for musketry; a branch of the Ravee 
washes the foot of its N. face, but it has no moat 

ither of the remaining sides. The palace 
this enclosure is of many stories, and en- 
y faced with a kind of porcelain cnamel, on 
which processions and combats of men and animals 
are depieted. Several of the old buildings are in 
ruins; others are entire, and throw into shade the 
meaner structures of more recent date. Lahore 
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* 
in cire. The ancient cap. extended E. to W. for 
5 m., and had an average breadth of 8 m., as mfiy* 
be learned by the ruins. The modern city o¢eu- 
pies the W. angle oftheancient cap. The houseg 
are in general of brick, and 5 rtories high, but 
many in a very crazy condition, The chief 
bazaar follows the direction of the city wall, and 
is not far distant from it, “The street is narrow, 
aud this inconvenience is aggravated by platforms 
in front of the shops, on which the goods are dis- 
played under projecting pent-houses of straw to 
protect them from the sin and rain, Through 
the centre of the remaining contracted space rung 
a Geep and dirty drain, the smell from which is 
very offensive. The pop. consists of Mohamme- 
dans, Hindoos, gnd Sikhs, the former in the great- 
est number. Across the Ravee, about 2m. N. 
Lahore, is the‘ Shah Dura,’ or mausoleum of the 
emperor Jehangire, a monument of great beauty, 
‘It is a quadrangular building, with a minaret at 
cach corner rising to the height of 70 ft. It is 
built chiefly of marble and “red stone, which are 
alternately interlaid in all parts of the building, 
‘The sepulchre is of most chaste workmanship, - 
with its inscriptions and omaments arranged in 
Leautifal mosaic; the shading of some roses and 
other flowers is even preserved by the different. 
culuurs of the stone. Two lines of black letters, 
on a ground of whjte marble, announce the name 
aud title of the ‘Conqueror of the World,’ Jehan- 
gire; and about a hundred different: words in 
Arabic and Persian, with the signal signification 
of God, are distributed on different parts of the 
sepulchre, The floor of the building is also mo- 
sac. It is probable that this beautiful monument 
will soon be washed into the Ravee, which is capri- 
cious in its course near Lahore, and has lately 
overwhelmed a portion of the garden wall that en- 
Yirons the tomb,’ (Burnes’ Bokhara, i, 137.) The 
Shalimar, or garden of Shah Jehan, is another 
magniticent remnant of Mogul grandeur, It is 
about 4 m. in length, and has 3 terraces, each 
rising above the other, A canal, brought from a 
great distance, intersects it, and throws up nume- 
rous fountains to cool the atmosphere. Runjeet 
Singh removed some of its marble houses, and 
replaced them by others of stone, The bazaars of 
Lahore do not exhibit much appearance of wealth ; 
the commerce of the Punjab is centred at Umritzir, 
Lahore was captared by Sultan Baber in 1520, 
and was for some time the seat of the Mogul go- 
vernment in India, It was for a while in the pos- 
session of the Affghans, and was repeatedly 
sacked by Shah Zemaun, ex-king of Caubul, 
LALAND or LAALAND, an island of the 
Danish archipelago, in the Baltic, between lat. 
54° 38’ and 54° 58’ N., and long. 119 53’ E.; 
forming, with Falster, from which it is separated 
by the narrow but nw navigable channel.of Guld- 
borg, a prov. of the kingdom. Length, E. to W., 
35 m.; aver: breadth about 13m. Area, 460 
sq.m. Pop. 60,971 in 1860, ‘The island is low, 
and is in parts Hable to inundations; its shores 
are much indented by the sea, and it has some 
considerable bays, In its centre is the lake of 
Mariebée, 5 m. in length by 2 in breadth, The 
climate is said to be unhealthy; but the soil is 
very fertile, and it is looked upon as the most 
productive of the Danish islands. Principal crops, 
wheat, rye, barley, and oats. Hemp and hops 
are also produced, and great quantities or apples, 
Oak and other kinds of timber abound: Mineral: 
products and manufactures few and insignificant, 
Laland has an active trade in agricultural pro- 
duce, the chief seat of which is Nakshow, the cap., 
a town of 2,200 inhab., on the W. coast. 
TALTTA-PATAS 4 oondershla- town of Naz 
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ul, 'N. Hindostan, about 14 m. S, Catmandoo, 

ith an estimated pop. of 24,000. “It is said to be 
a handsomer town than Catmandoo, and to possess 
some fine public edifices, 

LAMBALLE, a town of France, dép. Cétes- 
du-Nord, cap. cant., on the declivity of a hill, be- 
neath which rune t! railway from Paris to Brest, 
12 m, ESE., St. Brietic, Pop, 4,256 in 1861, Tho 
towns well built, has an industrious and thriving 
Pop, is surrounded by old walls, and has two sub- 
urbs, @ communal college, public library, with 
manufactures of woollens, linens, parchment, and 
leather; and a: considerable trade in agricultural 
produse, 

LAMEGO, a city of Portugal, prov. Beira, and 
cap. of a comarca of its own name, near the left 
hank of the Douro, 44 m. E. Oporto, and 192 m, 
NNE, Lisbon, Pop. 10,170 in 1858 The town 
stands at the foot of the Sierra de Penide (an off- 
set of the Sierra Estrella), on the little river Bal- 
sumone, just. before its junction with the Douro, 
and is divided into "three quarters, two of which 
are occupied by the cathedral and bishop’s palace, 
while the third comprises the square, and a long 
street crossed by others of smaller size, A eathe-~ 
dral of Gothic architecture, built by order of Don 
Tlenrique, the father of the first kin of Portugal, 
4 convents, and a hospital, are the chief public es- 
tablishments. The marshy lands, near the town, 
are very rich, producing an abundance of fine 
wines and delicious fruits; but these advantages 
are more than countervailed by the badness of 
the roads, which makes communication with 
Oporto and other places all but innpossible, 

LAMPEDUSA, LAMPION, and LINOSA; 
three islands in the Mediterranean, collectively 
called the Pelagian Isles, belonging to Italy, be- 
tween lat, 35° 30’ and 36° N., and long. 12° and 
138° E,, about midway between Malta and the 
shore of Tunis, Lampedusa, the an, Lopadusa, 
by far the largest, is about 134 am, in circuit. Its 
shores are precipitous, but it has a tolerable har- 
hour on its S. side. Its surface is level; the E, 
extremity has been cultivated by an English spe- 
culator 5 ‘the W. end of the isl. is covered with 
«lwarf olive trees and other wood, much of which 
is cut for fuel, and sent to Multa and Tripoli, 
Both Lampion and Linosa are uninhabited, except 
by rabbits and goats; the former island has, how- 
ever, some interesting traces of ancient buildings; 
the latter presents distinct marks of volcanic 
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LANARKSHIRE, or 
Jand co, of Scotland, having N. the cos. of Dum- 
Varton and Stirling; E. West Lothian, Mid Lo- 
thian, aud Peebles ; 8. Dumfries; and W. Ayrand 
Kenfrew. It extends from Queensberry Hill, on 
the borders of Dumfries-shire, to near Renfrew, a 
distanee of 65 m., comprising nearly the whole 
country drained by the Clyde (which’ see) and its 
tributaries, the Douglas, Avon, N. and S, Calder. 
Area, 987 sq. m,, or 631,719 acres, of which from 
a third to a half are supposed to be arable, It is 
divided into three wards, each of which is charac- 
terised by peculiarities of surface, soil, and cli- 
mate, The upper ward, of which Lanark is the 
pringipal town, includes nearly two-thirds of the 
Coy ‘comprising the district bounded hy Pechles 
on the E., Dumfries on the $., and Ayr on the W. 
‘This district consists for the most part of moun- 
tains, hilis, and wide dreary moors; the auly cul 
tivable land lying along the banks of the Ciyde 
and Douglas.” Some of the mountains in this 
ward have an elevation of above 2,300 ft. The 
middle ward, having Hamilton in its centre. hac « 
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and the hills by which they are bounded on either 
side being of Very inferior altitude, The lower 
ward, though of small dimensions as compared 
with either of the others, is the most fertile and 
best cultivated ; and, having the city of Glasgow 
witbin its limits, it is by far the most populous, 
importané, and wealthy of the three, The climate 
in the upper ward is often very severe; in the 
middle and lower ward‘ it is comparatively mild 
and humid, especially in the latter. The soil of 
the middle and lower wards is principally a reten- 
tive clay, but in parts it is loamy, sandy, and gra- 
velly. “Agriculture, though formerly’ backward, 
has of late been greatly improved: drai 
which is here quite essential, is now pros 
with the greatest vigour, and bone dust is exten- * 
sively employed in the raising of tumips. The 
Graught horses of this co, have long enjoyed the 
highest reputation of any in Scotland, "Ayrshire 
cows are generally introduced, and a good deal of 
cheese is made in'imitation of Dunlop. There are 
several valuable orchards in what is called the 
trough of the Clyde, between the mouth of the 8, 
Calder and the lowest waterfall, Farm houses 
and offices rank with those in the best improved 
districts, Property mostly in very large estates ; 
farms of all sizes, and let nerally on leases for 
19 years, The minerals of this co. particularly 
its iron and coal, are of the highest importance, 
The command of cheap and abundant supplies of 
the latter has been the principal cause of the ex- 
traordinary progress made by Glasgow in manu- 
facturing industry ; and, more recently, the com- 
mand of coal, added to the discovery of the pecu- 
liarly valuable carboniferous iron-stone (provin~ 
cially bluck-band), have made Lanarkshire one of 
the principal seats of the British iron trade, ‘The 
tincipal iron works are those of Gartsherrie, 

rundyvan, Monkland, Summerlee, and Calder, 
Lead is also rather extensively produced“at Lead- 
hills in this co, The manufactures and commerce 
are of the highest importance, and principally 
concentrated at Glasgow. Each of the three wards 
into which this co. is divided has a sheriff substi- 
Gate to superintend its judicial affuirs, The Forth 
nd Clyde canal is partly, and the Monkland 
‘anal wholly, in the co., arid it bas also numerous 
lines of railways. It is divided into AT pars,, and 
sends 3 members to the H, of C., 1 being for the 
co, and 2 for the city of Glasgow ; the bors, of 
Lanark, Airdrie, and Hamilton unite with Lin- 
lithgow and Falkirk in returning a mem, Regis- 
tered electors for the co, 5,184 in 1865, At the 
census of 1861, the co, had 46,675 inhab, houses 
and 631,566 inhabitants, while in 1841 Lanark- 
shire had 81,458 inhab, houses; and 426,972 in- 
hab. The old valued rent was 18,5112, while the 
new valuation for 1863-64 was 1,153,3382, incku- 
sive of railways and canals, 

Lanark, a royal and parl. bor. and market 
town of Scotland, co, Lanark, of which it is the 
cap., on an elevated plateau, 13 m. from the 
Clyde, 30 m, SW. Edinburgh, and 2 1m, SE. by B. 
of Glasgow, on the Caledonian railway. Pop. 
5,384 in 1861, against 4,467 in 1841, The town 
consists of one leading street in the direction of 
E. and W., with several subsidiary streets and 
Janes, The streets are well-paved, but many of 
the houses are mean, being thatched with broom, 
heath, or straw, aud exhibiting strong marks of 
Poverty or decay; but the older buildings are 
gradually being superseded by: uew and ‘better 
cilifices. "The only public buildings are the county 
hall, including a gaol, the par. church, a frees 
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motion of education. ‘Twenty-eight boys are sup- 
ported at the grammar-school; and, in addition to 
the school fees being paid, each gets an annual 
gum, varying from 2/ to. 34. There is, besides, a 
charity school for 50 children. ‘The chief manu- 
factures are weaving and lace embroidery. Wm. 
Lithgow, the traveller, and Gavin Hamilton, the 
historical painter, were natives of the bor.; and 
General Roy, the celebrated engineer, and author 
ot ‘Phe Military Antiquities of the Romans in 
Britain,’ was educated at the grammar-school, 
Corp. rev, 1,0842. in 1863-4, 

Lanark and its vicinity have many remains of 
antiquities, The Castle Hill, on the S. of the 
town, was once the site of a royal residence; but 
every trace of it has disappeared. ‘The old church, 
the date of which is unknown, and St, Nicholas’s 
chapel, have been allowed to go to ruins, There 
are, inthe neighbourhood, distinct vestiges of two 
Roman camps, supposed to have been the work of 
‘Agricola : one of them measures 600 yds. in length, 
and 420 in breadth. The bor. seems to have been 
more important in ancient than in modern times. 
In 978 Kenneth II. held in it an assembly of the 
states of the realm, 1t was a royal bor. ‘as early 
Lanark was the scenc of the 
exploit of Sir William Wallace, 
During his residence here, after his marriage with 
the ca-heiress of Leamington, he killed, im 1298, 
Hazelrigg, the English sheriff, and expelled his 
soldiers from the town, This bor, formerly had 
the custody of the standard weights of Scotland: 
they are still preserved; but the act of 1826, in- 
troducing the imperial standard, has superseded 
their use. 

Lanark unites with Falkirk, Linlithgow, Air- 
drie, and Hamilton in sending a mem. to the H, 
of C. Registered voters 232 in 1865. The Falls 
of Clyde are in the near vicinity of the town; 
Bonnington Linn, 30 ft.; Corra Linn, 120 ft. ; and 
Stonebyres, 84 ft.: the two former are to the E,; 
the latter to the W. of the town. Auother re- 
markable object is the Cartland Crags, a deep 
chasm formed by the Mouse, a small tributary of 
the Clyde, which a bridge of three arches was 
thrown in 1825, 
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W). a manufacturing village of 
Seotland, co, Lanark, on the bank of the Clyde, 
close to the river, and bounded on the N. by steep 
and beautifully wooded hills, 1m. S. of the bor, 
of Lanark. Pop, 1,396 in i8t1, The village 
consists of a series of cotton mills and of two 
streets, in which the work-people live; and so 
little space intervenes between the river and the 
hills, that there is room for only two lines of 
edifices, ‘The mills were founded, in 1784, by Mr, 
David Dale; and-Arkwright, the father of the 
cotton manufacture, was for a while a partner in 
them. (Bainés’ Hist. of the Cotton Manufacture, 
p. 193.) Mr. Dale was afterwards succecded by 
his son-in-law, Robert Owen, whose attempts 
(first made at New Lanark) to reduce to practice 
his projects for the renovation of society, are well 
known. Owen ceased, in 1827, to have any interest 
in the business. ‘fhe mills give employment to 
above 1,000 individuals, of whom nearly 400 are 
under 18 years of age. The hours of labour are 
Tamited to 104 a day throughout the year, and the 
people are peculiarly respectable.” A school is 
established in the works, for the education of the 
children, and is attended by avout 500 pupils, It 
may be mentioned that teaching by objects, and 
what is called the intellectual system of education, 
was originally practised at the mills of New 
Lanark, about the beginning of the century. 
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land and West 
shire and Cheshire, and W. the Irish Sea, by. which 
it is in various parta deeply indented. ts most 
northerly portion, consisting of the hundred of 
Furness, is separated from the main body of the 
co. by the intervention of Morecambe Bay and a 
small portion of Westmoreland. Area, 1,905 sq.m., 
or 1,219,221 acres, of which about 850,000 are 
supposed to be arable, meadow, and pasture. The 
hundred of Furness is generally ragged and moun- 
tainous; and the E. parts of the county along the 
Yorkshire border are occupied by portions of, or 
offsets from, the great ccntral or inner range of 
English mountains; but, with these exceptions, 
the countiy is generally flat; and in the S, part 
of the co, an extensive plain stretches from Formby 
‘Point and Liverpool on the W., to Oldham on the 
E. Sandy loam and sand are the prevailing soils 
in the lower districts, in which, however, there are 
several extensive mosses: peat soil prevails in the 
moors, ‘The climate is mild and salubrious, but. 
more humid than any other in England. The co, 
is wholly indebted to manufactures and commerce 
for its vast population, wealth, and importance; 
for, as respects agriculture, it is, though consider- 
ably improved, one of the most backward in the 
empire, There is a great want of drainage. 
Potatoes are more extensively cultivated in this 
than in any other English co.; and this is one 
cause why few turnips are raised, Grazing is 
more attended to than tillage husbandry ; large 
quantities of hay are produced, and there is a good 
eal of dairying, Lancashire is believed to be the 
original seat of the long-horned. breed of cattle; 
but they are now so crossed and. intermixed with 
others, as to be seldom found ‘pure. There are 
some large estates; but property is, notwithstand- 
ing, a good dea) subdivided. “Tillage farms for 
the most part rather small, and usnally held on 
seven years’ leases, a tenure too short to admit of 
the occupiers undertaking any very expensive 
improvements, Farm buildings generally good. 
clusive of other mincrals, this eo. has vast 
beds of coal, and to that, more perhaps than any 
thing else, its extraordinary progress in manufac- 
tures is to be ascribed, It is the grand seat of the 
cotton manufacture, which has grown up with a 
rapidity wholly unexampled in the history of 
industry. Manchester, Preston, Bolton, Oldham, 
Blackburn, Ashton, Bury, Chorley, Wigan, and 
other towns, where the manufacture is principally 
carried.on, and Liverpool, the grand emporium of 
the trade of the county, have increased with equal 
rapidity, Manchester is now the first manufac- 
turing town in the world; and the trade and na- 
vigation of Liverpool are inferior only to those of 
London, Besides that of cotton the woollen 
manufacture is extensively carried on at Roch- 
dale and other places in this co., as is that of silk, 
flax, paper, hats, and many other branches of 
industry. The extension of manufactures and 
trade has been at once 2 cause and a consequence 
of the extension of the facilities for conveyance, 
by means of canals, railways, and ordinary ‘roads, 
which traverse this co, in every direction, and 
bring it, as it were, into immediate communication 
with almost every other part of the empire. Lan- 
cashire was the first co. to construct a navigable 
canal (the Duke of Bridgewater's) ; and the open- 
ing of the Manchester and Liverpool railway, with 
locomotive engines, in 1830, formed a new and 
most important gra in the history of internal 
communication, Lancashire is a co. palatine, and 
contains 7 hundreds, 4 boroughs, and 70 parishes, 
many of which are very extensive. It sends 26 
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Bolton, Preston, Lancaster, Wigan, and Black- 
burn, and 1 each for Rochdale, Bury, Clitheroe, 
Ashton, Salford, and Warrington. Regi: 
electors for co, 34,561 in 1863, being 13,006 for 
North Lancashire, and 21,555 for South Lanca- 
shire. At the census of £861, the co. had 438,503 
inhab, houses, with 2,465,366 inhabitants, while 
in 1841 Lancashire had 289,184 inhab. houses, and 
1,667,054 inhab, ‘The gross annual value of real 
property assessed to income-tax under schedule 
(A.) amounted, in 1862, to 1,836,639Z in the 
northern division, and to 2,967,1592.in the south- 
ern di ion, 

LANCASTER, a mun, and parl. bor. and sea-port 
town and par. of England, cap, of the above c0., 
locally situated in hunds. Amounderness and Lons- 
dale, but with separate jurisdiction, on the , bank 
of the Lune, 46 m. N. by E. Liverpool, and 232 
m, NW. London by London and North Western 
railway, Pop. of municipal bor. 14,487, and of 
pari. bor, 16,005 in 1861, The town stands on a 
gentle slope facing the Lune, which is crossed here 
hy a handsome stone bridge of five arches; and the 
suinmit of the hill is crowned by the bastions of 
its fine old castle, and the lofty tower of the par. 
church, Nearly the whole town is built of free- 
stone, from quarries in the neighbourhood: the 
houses are generally well constructed, and many 
are large and handsome, ‘The streets however, 
with one or two exceptions, are ineonyeniently 
narrow, and badly paved, Lancaster is lighted 
with gas, under an act passed in 1824, and is well 
supplicd with water trom springs aud wells, ‘The 
principal public building is the castle, once a mag- 
nificent structure, originally built in the eleventh 
century, but renovated by John of Gaunt, duke of 
Laneaster, during the reign of Edward UI. It 
‘was repaired at the end of the sixteenth century, 
and much enlarged in 1788, when it was converted, 
at an expense of 140,0004, into assize and county 
courts, gaol, and feraale penitentiary. The walls 
enclose an area of 10,525 sq. yards. The prison 
is conducted on the system of classification and 
silent labour: above 160 debtors and 200 criminals 
have been contined in it at an average of the last 
fow years. Among the other public buildings, 
exclusive of the churches, are the town-hall, erected 
in 1781, the custom-house, on St. George’s Quay, 
having a portico and pediment supported by four 
Tonic columns, the assize house, the assembly-room, 
the theatre, the public baths, and the market- 
houses, The county lunatic asylum, on Lancaster 
Moor, is a quadrangular building, with a handsome 
Doric front, occupying, with its grounds, about 
5 acres: it accommodates 550 patients, and is said 
to be humanely and judiciously conducted. The 
par. church, which stands on the green and shapely 
knoll of Castie hill, is of the same date as the 
castle, and consists of a central and two side aisles 
of equal length, terminated by a well-proportioned 
aul lofty tower at its W. end: it was all but re- 
built in'1749, Is richly-carved stalls, and other 
curious carvings in the chancel, and its fine monu- 
ments, are universally admired. ‘The living is a 
vicarage, of the clear annual value of 1,7002; and 
the incumbent nominates the ministers of St, 
John’s and St. Ann’s, the two discrict churches, as 
well as those of all the chapelries within the par. 
There are also places of worship for R. Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Independents, Quakers, and Wes. 
Jeyun and Association Methodists, to each of which, 
as well as to the churches, Sunday schools are at_ 
tached, furnishing religious instruction to about 
2,000 children, ‘The school charities comprise an 
au:cient grammar school, under two masters, gteatly 
moditied in 1824, and now farnishing a good clas- 
sical and general education to about 60 boys; a 
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boys’ national school, united with an old Bluecoat 
charity, attended by 360 boya (30 of whom are 
clothed); a girls’ national school, established in 
1820, and attended by 130 girls; a charity school, 
for clothing and instructing 60’ girls; a Catholic 
charity school, attended by 90 children of both 
sexes; and a Lancastrian school, with 200 children, 
Among the other publie charities are Mrs, Ripley’s 
hospital for 300 children, founded in 18538, with a 
building in the Gothie ‘style; Penny's hospital, 
endowed with land worth 3402. a year, and afford 
ing a residence, clothing, and small stipend to 
twelve poor men ; Gillison’s hospital, for the re- 
ception of eight unmarried women, each of whom 
has a stipend of 4% a year; Gardyner's ‘alms- 
houses, for four old men, a dispensary, and house of 
recovery; a lying-in charity, and a benevolent 
society. Bible, church missionary, and tract so- 
cieties are also well supported, 

Lancaster had formerly a considerable share in 
the trade with the W, Indies; fur it appears that, 
in 1799, there came 57 vessels, of the burden of 
12,820 tons, from the W, Indies only. In conse- 
quence, however, of the superior facilities enjoyed 
by Liverpool, this branch of commerce is now all 
but extinct. The great bulk of the shipping be- 
longing to the port consists of coasters, On the 
Ist of January, 1864, there were registered 35 sail- 
ing vessels under 30, and 113 above 50, tons; be- 
sides 4 steamers under, and 6 steamers above, 50 
tons. ‘The navigation of the Lune being obstructed 
by shallows, vessels of above 200 tons load and 
unload in Glasson dock, constructed in 1787, about 
5 m, below the town, to and from which’ their 
cakgoes are conveyed by means of lighters, Gross 
customs’ revenue, 17,0192, in the year 1863, The 
manufactures of Lancaster comprise cotton fabrics, 
silk thread, linen thread, and sail-cloth, ‘The 
cotton trade, introduced in 1806, is in a thriving 
condition; but the sail-cioth business has declined. 
Cabinet-work and upholstery are made in con- 
siderable quantities for exportation, and there are 
caudle and soap establishments and two extensive 
ship-yards. ‘The Lancaster canal skirts the town, 
and about 4 m, to the NE, it rosses the Lune by 
a noble aqueduct bridge of five arches, erected by 
Rennie at a cost of 48,0002 The Lancaster and 
Preston junction-railway, forming « portion of the 
Great North Wester line, intersects the town. - 

Lancaster is one of the most aucient of the 
English vors,, its first charter having been granted 
by King Jobn, and confirmed by subsequent mon- 
archs. The present moun. bor, is divided into three 
wards, and governed by six aldermen (one of 
whom is mayor) and eighteen councillors: it has 
a commission of the peace under a recorder, Cor- 
poration revenue, 2,027 in 1868. Assizes are held 
in Lent and summer, and the quarter sessions on 
Jan, 4, April 5, June 28, and Oct, 19, A bor, 
court sits every fourth Thursday for the recovery 
of debts to any amount incurred within the bor. ; 
and it is the seat of a county court. The right to 
send representatives to parliament was first exer- 
cised in 1293 (23 Edward I.), but it ceased in 1359, 
and was not resumed till 1547, since which Lan- 
caster has regularly sent two mems. to the H. of C: 
Previously to the Reform Act, the Tight of election 
was vested in the freemen and inhabs, The limits 
of the old parl, bor. were extended by the Boun- 
dary: Act, so as to include parts of the townships 
of Skerton and Bulk, Registered electors, 1,394 
in 1865, Lancaster has two weekly markets on 
Wednesday and Saturday, but chiefly on the latter; 
and fairs are held Ist May, 5th July, and 10th 
October, for cattle and cheese, 
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been discovered, and the affix caester given by the 
Saxons, serves to confirm the fact. The Normans 
found the town in a state of decay; the ancient 
city reduced to a village, and the Roman castrum 
little better than a ruin. It was given by William 
the Conqueror to Roger de Poictou, who built a 
castle on the site of the ruined castrum: a fion- 
rishing town soon gathered round; the burgesses 
of Lancaster acquired extensive privileges from 
their lords, and it continued to increase in im~ 
portance, King John conferred ‘the honour of 
Lancaster’ on his favourite Gilbert Fitz-Rein- 
frede, and gave it a charter, ‘The first earl of 
Lancaster was created in 1266; and, in 135), 
Henry earl of Derby was advanced, by special 
charter, to the title and dignity of duke of Lan- 
caster, with power to have a chancery in the 
county, and ‘to enjoy all other liberties and re- 
galities belonging toa count palatine.’ John of 
Gaunt, fourth souof Edward [1L,, married Blanche, 
the duke's daughter, aud, by virtue of this 
alliance, sueceeded to the title, Tlis son, Henry 
of Bolingbroke, first carl of Derby, and after- 
wards duke of Iereford, beeame duke of Lan- 
easter on his father's deat) in 1398, and finally 
king of England in 1899, from which time to the 
present this duchy has been associated with the 
regal dignity, Lancaster espoused the royalist 
cause during the parliamentary war, and was 
visited by the Jacobite troops in the rebellions of 
A7L) and 1745, 

LANCASTER, a town of the U. States of N 
America, Pennsyivania, cap, co. of its own name, 
near Conestoga Creek, a tributary of the Susque- 
hanna, 56 m, by N. Philadelphia, on the rail- 
way from Philadelphia to New York. Pop, 17,623 
jin 1860, against 8,417 in 1840, The town is 

leasant, healthy, and flourishing, in a fertile and 
highly cultivated vicinity, Its streets are regular; 
the houses are chiefly of brick and stone, and 
many are spacious and elegant. There are nu- 
merous places of public worship, 8 of which for 
Germans; a courthouse, gaol, 3 banks, several 
charitable and religious societies, an academy for 
the classics aud English literature; a school of 
mutual instruction, and several other schools, 
‘The pop. is mostly of German descent; and some 
of the newspapers are in the German language. 
J.aneaster has been long famous for its manufac- 
ture of rifle muskets, and the excellence of the 
stage coaches built in it, Latterly several large 
cotton factories have been erected, Exclusive of 
cotton it has also manufactures of saddlery, hats, 
nails, hand-serews, and other tools; and many 
breweries, distilleries, tanneries, and potteries. Its 
general trade is extensive: it is connected with. 
Philadelphia and Harrisburg by railroads, and 
with the Susquebanna below Colombia by a 
canal. It is the scat of the district judicial court 
for the §, division of the county. 

LANCIANO, a town of South Italy, prov. 
Chieti, cap. dist. and cant., or circondario, 6 m. 
from the Adriatic, and 18 m, 8. Pescara, Pop. 
16,620 in 1862. The town is built on the summit 
of three hills, in a healthy and pleasant sitnation ; 
and has a cathedral, several churches and con- 
vents, an archbishop’s palace, a diocesan semi- 
nary, and other schools, and a tribunal of primary 
juridiction, ‘This is a very ancient city; and, in 
the middle ages, it was distinguished by its pro- 
ficiency in manufactures, and by the extent of 
the commerce carried on at its fairs; but these 
have both greatly declined. 

LANDAEF, “or LLANDAFF  (Llan-Téf, 
church of the Tf), a town and par. of S. Wales, 
co. Glamorgan, hund. Kibber, on the W. bank of 
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on the Taff Vale railway. Pop. of par, 6,585 in 
1861; area of par., 2,886 acres, Landaff is at 
present little more than an inconsiderable village, 
with about a dozen respectable residences and 
several cottages; nor would it be worth notice, 
except from its being a bishop's see, and cuntain- 
ing a handsome cathedral, This sacred edifice 
was built early in the 12th century on the site of 
one still more ancient; but its W. end, with its 
fine front, and rich Norman doorways, and elegant 
pinnacled, towers, has been allowed to fall into 
decay. -The cathedral now comprises a choir, 
short nave and transepts: its total length, from 
E, to W., including the Ladye-chapel behind the 
altar, is 263 ft., breadth of the body 65 ft, and 
height, from the floor to the centre of the roof, 
1i9ft, Very extensive repairs, but in very bad 
taste, were effected in 1751, at an cxpense of 
7,0002, The new front, built about 80 St. within 
the original Nerman W. end, has 4 Venetian win- 
dow, Ionic pilasters, and #ower-pot jars on the 
parapet; and till lately the fine Gothic altar was 
enclosed within a Grecian portico. ‘The chapter- 
house, S, of the church, is in the decorated Eng- 
lish style, with a central pillar; but it is fast 
falling into the same ruinous condition as the 
monuments and the episcopal palace, which were 
defaced and all but destroyed by Owen Glendwr. 
‘The choral services hav 
years, and the building is now employed as a 
parish church, the service being occasionally in 
the Welsh language. The see of Llandaff (created. 
in the 6th century) comprises all the county in 
which it is situated, and Monmouthshire, except 7 
ars. It was formerly the poorest of al} the Eng- 
ish bishoprics, the annual income, meluding pre- 
ferments, at an average of the 3 years ending with 
1881, being only 924/.; and it was held for some 
time in commendam with the deanery of St, Paul's, 
London, and the rectory of Bedwas, Since the 
Jast voidance of the see, however, the sum of 














50/, has been paid out of the episcopal augmen- 
tation fund, to raise the income to 4,200/, and a 
further allowance of 3002. is to be made till the 
residence be restored. The patronage of the see 
comprises the cathedral appointments with 8 
livings, and the chapter comprises 11 dignitaries, 


besides the bishop: there are also 2 vicars-choral, . 


Llandaff has no market, and is wholly dependent 
for its suppties on Cardiff, except for vegctables, 
which it sends in considerable quantities to that 
market, Cattle fairs, Feb. 9 and Whit-Monday. 

LANDAU, a strongly fortified town belonging 
to the German confederation, in Rhenish Bavaria, 
on the Queich, a tributary of the Rhine, 54m. 8. 
by W. Mayence, and 46 m. NNE. Strasburg. 
Pop., according to Berghaus, 6,100, exclusive of 
the Bavarian garrison of 6,000 men, This fortress 
is considered a chef-d’ceuvre of Vauban, who com- 
menced the construction of its works in 1680. It 
is an octagon, with seven bastions, as many demi- 
lunettes, and several other outworks: its ditches 
are filled from the Queich, The barracks and 
magazine are bomb-proof.. ‘The town was almost 
entirely consumed by fire in 1686, since which it 
has been regularly laid out, and has some good 
public edifices, including the principal church 
with a lofty tower, two convents, the town-hall, 
court of justice, and a civil and military hospital, 
In the.centre of the town is a spacious parade 
ground. Some extensive vinegar factories have 
been established here within the last few years, 
The gates are closed at an early hour, after which, 
neither ingress nor egress is permitted. 

The history of Landau is little else than that of 
a succession of sieges, blockades, captures, and 





been disused for some. 


LANDERNEAU - 


Emperor Rodolph- of Hapsburg, and made a free 
town of the empire in the 14th century. During 
the 80 years’ war it was repeatedly taken and re- 
taken by the Swedes, Imperialists, French, &c., 
and in the 18th century it was many times taken 
or besieged by the French and Germans. It was 
generally held by the French from the peace of 
Nimeguen, in 1680 to 1815, when it was restored 
to Germany by the second treaty of Paris, 

LANDERNEAU, a town and river-port of 
France, dép. Finistére, on the Elorn, 12 m. ENE. 
Hrrest, on the railway from Brest to St. Brieux. 
Pop. 6,959 in 1861.” The town is ill-built, and 
badly paved ; but its quays are good, and its port 
admits vessels of from 300 to 400 tons, It has a 
large and fine marine hospital, formerly an Ursu- 
line convent, and considerable manufactures of 
linen cloth and leather, 

LANDES, a dép. of France, and one of the lar- 
gest, though the poorest, in the kingdom, reg. 
SW., chiefly between lat. 43° 30’ and 44° 30’ N., 
anil long, 0° 7” and 1° 39’ W., having N. Gironde, 
E, Lot-ct-Garonne and Gers, S, Basses Pyrencées, 
and W. the Bay of Biscay. ‘Length and greatest 
breadth about 70 m, each, Area, 932,131 hectares; 
pep. 800,839 in 1861. The dép. derives its name 
from an extensive tract of heath, marsh, and 
other waste land, with a loose sandy soil, about 
300 ft. above the level of the sea, termed the 
‘Landes,’ which occupies 731,142 heet., or nearly 
4-Sths of its total surface, besides a considerable 
portion of the adjacent dép, of the Gironde, 
This extensive and almost desert plain is for the 
most part a dead flat, interspersed with patches of 
pasture or cultivated land, clumps of pines, scat- 
tered habitations of a miserable kind, and a few 
wretched hamlets; and bounded towards the sea 
by a chain of dunes or sandy dowds, inside which 
is a succession of lagoons frequently communica- 
ting with each other, and occasionally with the sea 
by openings between the dunes. The dunes extend 
along the shore nearly from the mouth of the Gi- 
ronde to the Pyrenees, forming a chain from 
140 to 160 m. in length, by about 5 m, in width 
and from 100 to 150 ft. in height, They consist 
of.Joose shifting sand thrown up by the sea. 
They are continually changing in form and posi- 
tion, according to the prevalent winds; but have 
a general tendency to move easterly, in which di- 
rection they are said to advance about 25 yards a 
year; and in process of time they would infallibly 
overspread the whole country, unless arrested 
and fixed by planting them with pines or other 
trees, as is ‘done in Holland, Occasionally im- 
mense masses of sand haye shifted their position 
through the agency of tempests, as in the African 
and Arabian deserts, The church and a consi- 
derable part of the village of Mimizan was over- 
whelmed by an inundation of this sort. The in- 
crease of the dunes having prevented the egress 
into the sea of many small rivulets, the lagoons 
have been formed, the largest of which is 7 m, in 
length and about as many in width. These also 
continue to extend, since the shifting sands have 
been gradually shailowing the channels by which 
they communicate with the sea. The surface of 
the ‘ Landes’ is usually parched and arid, except 
for about four months of the year, when the rains 
form extensive pools in its depressed portions, 
varying to the depth of several feet. These are 
often covered with sand carried over them by-the 
wind, when they are called blouses, and are ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to strangers. To avoid such 
dangers, and to travel more speedily through the 
Inose soil, the inhab. use long staffs having notches 
for the feet 1,2, or 3 ft, above their lower extre- 
mity; so that a person of ordinary stature, when 
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in walking order, has at a distance the appearance 
of a giant 8 ft. high. The inhab, are very expert 
at the use of these singular helps to locomotion, 
The Adour, and its tributary the Midouze; bound 
the ‘Landes’ to the SE., and form the N, limit of 
the fertile portion of this dép. The soil is there 
light, but productive. Maize, millet, wheat, rye, 
saffron, hemp, and flax, are grown: in the arrond, 
St. Sever, about 250,000 kilog. of linseed-oil are 
Produced annually, and about 320,000 hectol. of 
wine, certain kinds of which, termed the ving de 
sables, rival some of the growths of the Gironde, 
The culture of the mulberry is on the inercase, 
_ Agriculture in the Landes was in an exceod- 
ingly backward state till the year 1857, when, on 
the initiative of the Emperor Napoleon IIL, the 
French legislative assembly voted considerable 
sums for the drainage and gencral improvement 
of the soil. Since then, immense districts, which 
formerly were not only entirely unproductive, but. 
frequently engendered disease, have been brought. 
under cultivation, The work still continues, to 
the same good effect. Goats, hogs, and poultry 
are frequently kept by the peasantry, and bees are 
numerous, The pine forests fumish abundance of 
deals, pitch, tar, and rosin; and coal, iron ore, and 
potters’ clay are met with. Manufactures unim- 
portant; some smelting furnaces and forges, em- 
ploying about 500 hands, and some tannerieg, oil- 
mills, and glass and earthenware factories, com- 
| ptise almost all the manufacturing establishments, 
The trade of ihe deép, is chietly in cattle, wines, 
timber, and agricultural produce. Landes is di- 
vided into 3 arronds., and sends 8 mems, to the 
cham, of dep, Chief towns, Mont-de-Marsan, the 
cap, St. Sever, and Dax, 
DSBERG, a town of Prussia, prov. Bran- 
burg, gov. Frankfort, cap. cire,, on the Warta, 
a tributary of the Netz, here crossed by an excel- 
lent bridge, 38 m, NE. Frankfort on the Oder, on 
the railway from Berlin to Kini sberg. Pop. 
76,131 in 1861, Landsberg is divided into the 
Old and New Town, and has several suburbs, It 
is walled, and is one of the best built towns in the 
prov. It has several churches, a house of cor- 
rection, the inmates of which are made to support. 
themselves by the manufacture of woollen. cloths, 
a hospital, an orphan asylum, and a high school, 
It is a principal mart for corn and wool, the greater 
part of the produce of Pomerania, the Neumark, 
and W, Prussia being brought thither for export 
by the Oder. The town has also brisk manufac- 
tures of woollen goods, leather and paper, and 
numerous breweries and distilleries, Landsberg 
is the seat of a circle assembly, a circle and town 
tribunal of the first class, boards of taxation, forest 
economy, and agriculture, and the superintendency 
of the drainage of the vale of the Warta, The 
town was repeatedly taken and retaken by the 
Swedes and the Imperialists in the 30 years’ war, 
LANDSCRONA, a fortified sea-port town of 
Sweden, prov. Malm, on a tongue of land pro- 
jecting into the Sound, 16 m. NE. Copenhagen, 
Pop. 6,276 in 1861. The town has strong walls, 
citadel, and other works: is well laid out, and has 
a safe and well sheltered harbour, with 20 ft, water. 
LAND’S END, a headland at the W. extremity 
of the co. Cornwall, celebrated as being the most 
Westerly land in England; lat. 50° 4’ 8” N., long, 
5° 41’ 31” W. It is formed of granite cliffs, which 
rise about 60 ft, above the level of the sea. These 
assume, in some places, the appearance of shafts, 
and are as regular as if they had been cut. by the 
chisel, About 1m, W, from the Land’s End are 
the rocks called the Longships, on the Jargest of 
which is a light-house, with a fixed light, having 
the lantern elevated 88 ft. above hirh water mark. 
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LANDSHUT, a town of Bavaria, cire, Lower 
Bavaria, on the Isar, 838 m. NE. Miinich, on the 
railway from Munich to Ratisbon, Pop. 12,134 
in 1861. Landshut is divided into an old and a 
new town, has a suburb om an island in the Isar, 
with which it is united by two bridges, and is 
partly surrounded by old walls and ditches. It 
‘consists of two principal and many smaller streets; 
the houses, which are of brick, are mostly envi- 
roned by gardens, .The town has a very pic- 
sque appearance, from the antique architecture 
s buildings, and the number of its towers and 
spires, that of St. Martin’s church being one of 
the loftiest in Germany. It has an old castle, 
the residence of the dukes of Bavaria in the 13th 
ceritury; a Cistercian abbey, in which they were 
buried’; a royal palace, an old town-hall, a hos- 
pital for decayed citizens, 2 other hospitals, 3 con- 
vents, a lyceum, gymnasium, chirurgical and ec- 
clesiastical semini and various other schools. 
In 1800, the university of Ingolstadt was removed 
thither; but in 1826 it was transferred to Miinich, 

dshut las manufactures of woollen cloths, 
stockings, tubaceoy paper. and eards, with nume- 
stilleries and breweries, and some trade in 
, cattle, and wool, 

LANE-END, See Porre ‘. 

LANGELAND, an island of the Danish archi- 
pelago, in the Baltic, between Laland and Funen, 
extending from Lat, 54° 43’ to 5° 20’ N., and be- 
tween long. 10° 40’ and 11° E. Length NNE. to 
SSW. 82 m.; average breadth 24 m. Area, 80 
sg.m. Pop, 17,105 iu 1860. Its shores are gene- 
ra}ly uniform, except on the W., where they are 
broken by numerous inlets. Its surface is more 
elevated than that of the adjacent islands, but it 
is generally quite flat. Climate healthy, Chief 
products, corn, potatoes, fruits, and flax, A good 
many cattle are reared, and the fisheries are pro- 
ductive. Rudkidbing, on the W. coast, with 1,580 
inhab., is the chief town, and centre of the trade, 
which is tolerably active, 

LANGENSALZA, a town of Prussia, gov. Er- 
furt, cap. cire, of its own name, on the Saiza, 194 
m, NW, Erfurt. Pop, 8,672 in 1861, The town 
is well built, walled, and further defended by a 
castle; and has 4 churches, 4 hospitals, a lazaretto, 
an orphan asylum, a high school, a public library, 
anda theatre. It is the seat of a district council, 
a board of taxation, judicial courts for the town 
and cirele, and the ‘Thuringian Agronomical So- 
ciety, It has manufactures of various descriptions 
of woollen, linen, and cotton fabrics, a saltpetre 
factory, with dyeing houses, breweries, distillerics, 
and paper mills, 

LANGHOLM, a bor, of barony and market- 
town of Scotland, co, Dumfries, in the bosom of a 
wooded valley on the Esk, and on the railway 
between Edinburgh and Carlisle, 214 m, N, by W. 




















the latter, and 59 m.S, by E. the former. Pop, 
2,990 in 186i. ‘The town is intersected by the 





Esk, New Langholm (founded in 1778) being on 
the W. side of the river, ‘The latter is regularly 
built, of a triangular form. The old town consists 
chiefly of one street on the line of the road, In it 
are the town-hall and gao), ornamented with a 
spire, and the par. church. 'Ehere are, also, chapels 
belonging respectively to the Associate Synod and 
Relic. ‘lhe communication between the different 
parts of the bor, is maintained by a fine bridge. 
"There are sundry schools in the parish, of which 
two are endowed; average attendance, about one- 
tenth pop. There are two subscription libraries, 
to oné of which the late Thomas Telford, the cele- 
brated engineer, a native of the district, bequeathed 
10003 William Julius Mickle. the translator of 


LAODICEA AD LYCUM 


and Sir Pulteney Malcolm were born in the neigh~ 
bourhood. 

Langholm was created a burgh of barony in 
1610, Gilnockie Tower, the residence of ‘ Johnie 
Armstrong,’ the famous border freebooter in the 
time of James V., is in the neighbourhood, but has 
long been in ruins, Langholm Lodge, a seat of the 
Duke of Buccleugh, is also in the neighbourhood, 

LANGRES (an. Andematunum and Civitas 
Lingonum), a town of France, dép. Haute-Marne, 
eap. of arrond., 18 m, SSE, Chaumont, and 39 m. 
NNE, Dijon, on the railway from Paris to Mul- 
house. Pop. 7,940 in 1861.” The town is sur- 
rounded with walls flanked by towers, and is well © 
built, its streets being regular, wide, and clean. 
‘The principal public edifice of Langres, its ancient, 
cathedral, has @ choir, the peristyle of which, of 
the Corinthian order, is supposed to have formed 
| part of a Roman temple: the edifice itself, though 

of uncertain date, is very ancient, excepting the 
grand entrance, constructed in the 18th century, 
The bishopric of Langres was founded as early 
the 3rd century, Langres has a handsome town- 
hall, a theatre, a public library with 3,000 vols., a 
school of drawing, several hospitals, and a fine 
public promenade. Tt is distinguished by its eut- 
lery, which is its chief branch of industry. 

The Lingones are noticed by Cxsar as being at- 
tached to the Romans (De Bello Gallico, lib, i, 
§ 26, 40); they afterwards became federati, or al- 
lies of the Romans; and their city is characterised 
by Frontinus as opulentissima, (Lib, iv. cap, 3.) 
Among the remains of antiquity of which it has 
still to boast, are several triumphal arches; one of 
which, now included in the town-walls, supposed 
to have been erected ir honour of the two Gordiaus, 
circa anno 240, has a frieze on its et\tablature, ine 
dicating a high state of the arts. It suffered nu- 
merous disasters in the dark ages, being taken and. 
burnt by Attila, and again destroved by the 
Vandals, in 407, Louis VII. annexed it to the 
French crown, Diderot was a native of Langres, 
where he was born, in 1712, 

LANGUEDOC, one of the old provs, of France, 
in the S. part of the kingdom, now distributed 
among the déps, of Ardéche, Aude, Gard, Haute 
Garonne, [éranlt, Haute-Loire, Lozere, and Tarn. 

LANNION, a town and river port of France, 
dép. Cotes-du-Nord, cap. arrond,, on the Guer, 39 
m, WNW, St. Brieuc, Pop. 6,598 in 1861. Its 
port on the river is bordered by a spacions quay, 
but within the last 40 years vessels of 250 tons 
have been unable to come up to the latter, It has 
a church erected in the 12th century, two hos- 
pitals, barracks, and a communal college. It is 
the seat of a sub-prefecture, and a contt of primary 
jurisdiction, and has manufactures of linen fabrics, 
and an active trade in agricultural produce, 

LANZEROTA, one of the Canary Islands, which 






see, 

LAQDICEA AD LYCUM, an ancient city of 
Phrygia, in Asia Minor, chiefly interesting as being 
the site of one of the seven primitive Christian 
churches, on the Lycus, a tributary of the Meander, 
120 m, ESE, Smyrna, lat. 37° 56’ N., long, 209 
15'N, The site of this town, once ranking as the 
second in‘Phrygia, is marked only by the deserted 
ruins of public buildings; and hence the neigh- 
bouring hamlet, inhabited only by a few squalid 
Turks, has received the name of Eshi-hissar, ‘old 
castle.” The remains are very extensive ; and the 
whole surface within the walls is strewed with 
pedestals and fragments, indicating by their size 
and workmanship the former luxury and mag- 
nificence of the city. The largest ruin is that of 
an oblong amphitheatre, having an area of 1,000 
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preservation, and af the W. end is a vaulted 
passage about 140 ft, long, and designed for the 
horses and chariots entering the arena, A Greek 
inscription on the. mouldings states that it was 
completed in the reign of the emperor Vespasian, 
A.D, 82, after having occupied twelve years in 
building, There are remains also of an odeum, 
two thegtres, and a fabric which Chandler supposed 
had beeh a senate-house and exchange. The scil 
in and about the city is hard, dry, and porous, 
bearing many indications of an igneous origin; and 
Laodicea has at many different times suffered 
greatly from earthquakes, 

Laodicea, so called from the wife of its founder, 
Antiochus IL., was long an inconsiderable place, 
notwithstanding the beneficence of Hiero, Zeno 
the philosopher, and his son Polemo, After its 
sufferings, however, in a siege by Mithridates, the 
Romans strengthened and enlarged it, so that at 
length, about the Christian era, it became, next to 
Apamea Cibotos, the largest city of Phrygia, and 
vied in importance with the cities on the coast, 
There can be little doubt that it was visited by 
St. Paul in the course of his missionary tour 
through Asia Minor, and perhaps the Christian 
converts of Lacdicea, as well as these of Colosse 
and Hierapolis (Pambous), both neighbouring 
towns, were the results of the apostle’s preaching, 
Tn the epistle to the Colossians (iv. 16), mention 
is made of an epistle to the Laodiceans; and 
though some critics have maintained that it is 
identical with that to the Ephesians, the more 
probable conjecture is that it has not come down 
to modern times. The persecution which raged in 
Asia Minor during the latter part of the first cen- 
tury‘ tended somewhat to abate the zeal of the 
Laodicean Christians, and hence the rebuke in the 
Revelations, Of the subsequent history of this 
city for several centaries little is known, It was 
generally in a prosperous condition under the 
Roman emperors, and was flourishing even in 1190, 
when Frederic Barbarossa visited it on his way to 
the third crusade. Soon afterwards, however, it 
was repeatedly attacked and ravaged by the 
Turks, and finally came into their hands in the 
beginning of the 14th century, since which it has 
been a mere ruin, ‘wretched, and miserable, and 
peor, and naked.’ (Rev. iii, £4-22.) 

Laodicea ad Lycum must nat be confounded 
with Laodicea combusta (now Ladik), 19 m. NW. 
Konieh, also a considerable city, of which there are 
extensive ruins, 

LAODICEA AD MARE, in Syria. See 
Latakra, 

LAON (Lat. Landunum), a town of France, dép, 
Aisne, of which it is the cap., on the suramit of a 
steep hill, 52 m., WSW. Meziéres, and 74 m. NE, 
Paris, on the railway from Rheims to Amiens, Pop, 
10,090 in 1861, The town is about 1 m. in length, 
narrow in‘the centre, expanded at either extremity, 
and surrounded by old walls, flanked with nume- 
Tous small towers. Except its main street, it is ill 
built, but it has pleasant promenades, a healthy 
situation, and fertile neighbourhoed. It has a large 
Gothic cathedral, with 4 towers, rebuilé in 1114; 
a large old abbey, now oceupied by the prefecture; 
a public library, comprising 17,000 vols.; exten 
sive barracks, a remarkable leaning tower, 2 hos- 
pitals, a town-hall, communal college, and theatre. 
It is the seat of a tribunal of original jurisdiction ; 
and has manufactures of nails, leather, copperas, 
and earthenware, 

Laon has been sometimes supposed, but on no 
good grounds, to occupy the site of the Bibrar 
mentioned by Cesar. In the middle ages it was 
distinguished by its industry and wealth: its 
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kingdom ; and the Position and importance of the 
town made jt be regarded as a kind of second 
capital, It was, however, far more distinguished 
by the spirit which animated its inhabitants, and 
by their persevering efforts to emancipate them- 
selves from the feudat tyranny of their bishops, 
and to establish a municipal government, and the 
regular administration of Justice under magistrates 
of their own selection. They succeeded in esta- 
blishing an independent government, so early as 
the year 1110; and maintained it, at the cost of 
many great sacrifices, for above two centuries, or 
til] 1331, when it was finally abolished by royal 
ordonnance. (For an account of the commune of 
Laon, see the work of M. Thierry, Lettres sur 
I'Histoire de France, Nos. 16-18.) 

Laon was, in 1814, the scene of some severe 
fighting between the French and the Allies, The 
Prussians under Blucher having occupied the 
town, their position was unsuccessfully attacked 
on the 9th of March, by the French, under Na- 
poleon ; and the Prussians having cut to pieces and 
dispersed the corps of Marmont during the night, 
Napoleon was obliged to withgraw from before the 
town on the lith, 

LAOS, or the SHAN COUNTRY, a country of 
India beyond the Brahmaputra, extending "be- 
tween lat, 15° and 24° N. and Jong. 98° and 1030 
c.; having N, the Chinese prov. Yun-nan; W. 
the Birmese empire, from which it is separated by 
the Than-lweng river; S$, the Tenasserim TOV, 
Siam and Camboja; and E, Yonquin and Cochin 
China, from which a lofty mountain chain divides 
it. The country lies in the basins of two large 
rivers, the Menam, which afterwards waters Siam, 
and the Menamkong, or river of Camboja, in the 
middle portion of its course, The Laos territories 
formerly comprised eight or nine larger and seve- 
ral smaller distinct states; but of late the Siamese 
have conquered most of these, and the rest are 








principaily tributary to the surroundii nations, 
especially the Birmese and Chinese. The Laos 
pop. in the Siamese dom, is estimated at 840,000 ; 


to which must be added nearly 200,000 for the 
pop. of N, Laos, making a total of somewhat 
more than a million, The country is fertile; but 
it is in general very poorly cultivated and thinly 
inhabited. The smaller villages are mere col- 
lections of huts; and a great part of the pop. con~ 
sists of small migratory hordes, who have no per- 
manent habitation. The labour of cultivation is 
thrown principally on the women, The fields are 
ploughed about the beginning of the rains: in 
August, and the crop is reaped in F ‘ebruary. ‘The 

ry2a glutinosa is the only variety of rice that ig 
raised; and, as there is no market for surplus 
grain, it sells in plentiful years at an extremely 
low price, The implements of husbandry are, 
tude ploughs, drawn by two oxen or buifuloes, 
harrows, spades, and hoes. The hire of a labourer 
averages a quarter of a rupee a day; but hired 
labourers are few, and the cultivators assist. each 
other by turns in their various operations, The 
grain is cut with the common sickle, and thrashed 
by treading out with oxen. Tobacco, with sugar 
canes and mulberries, are gencrally raiséd ; and 
the country yields pepper, cardamoms, different 
sorts of indigo, benzoin, stick lac, and other gums, 
betel, numerous fruits, an abundance of teak and 
sapan-wood, and a species of sandal-wood. It 
abounds with elephants, which are exported in 
considerable numbers; and with buffaloes, oxen, 
and other animals found in the adjacent countries. 
‘There are, however, no sheep, Asses are used as 
beasts of burden, but waggons are frequently 
emnploved in the canvevanre anf ennde [ola 
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quantities as hardly to afford the ordinary low 
rate of wages of the country to those en; in 
sifting and washing the sand in which it is found. 
‘Tin ore is abundant, and iron, lead, copper, anti- 
mony, and silver are met ith, Some of these 
metals are smelted and wrought, but the orés are 
principally sent in a rough state te Birmah. Silk 
and cotton fabrics, paper made from the bark of a 
creeping plant, leather, date-sugar, and gunpow- 
der are the chief manufactures. There are, how- 
ever. gold, silver, and iron smiths, mat-makers, 
potters, embroiderers, and a variety of petty arti- 
sans. Spinning and weaving are usually per- 
formed by women, who, as in Birmah, conduct a 
good deal of the retail trade. Some commerce is 
carried on with the immediately adjacent countries, 
The inhab. exchange their lac, sapan-wood, and 
other dyes, paroquet skins, ivory, rhinoceros’ 
horns, wax, tin and Jead, with the Tonquinese for 
sulphur, cinnabar, gamboxe. orpiment, borax, 
musk, silks, gokt thread, embroidery, steel, cutlery, 
and paper crockery, About fifty merchants come 
annually from ‘Tonquin, cach’ with twenty or 
thirty horse-loadseof merchandise. Large quan- 
tities of salt, with spices and woollen cloths, are 
imported from Ranguon, to which the Laos mer- 
chants take jaghery, drugs, dyes, silks, cottons, 
lacquered wares, gold, silver, copper, and other 
metals, partly native produce, and partly obtained 
from China, The intercourse with the Tenas- 
scrim proys. is increasing; and some British cot- 
ton and woollen goods are bought by the Shans 
at. Martaban. In N. Laos, however, the people 
are not dependent on the coast for salt, a good 
deal, though of inferior quality, being there col- 
lected in the plains. A caravan occasionally 
comes from Siam. 

The form of government is a pure despotism. 
The king is assisted by four councillors, The 
laws, derived from the Institutes of Menu, are 
administered by the councillors, under whom are 
eight inferior judges. Their general tenor is the 
same as that of the Siamese laws, but they are 
not Benernlly enforced with so much rigour. 
Unlike most E. countries, the people have a right 
of property in the soil, and may dispose of it at 
pleasure ; waste land may be occupied by any 

he cultivate it, he establishes a right 
In_¥. Laos a small 
military foree is kept up. The Shans somewhat 
resemble the Birmese; to whose dress, habits, and 
customs, their own are very similar, Various 
Books have been written in the Shan language, 
which is little different from the Pali: it is written 
ju a character similar to the Birmese, 

Some of the most striking and venerated Bud- 
dhist. temples exist in this unt. The most 
noted is that of Nang-rung, . of Zimmai, the 
cap. of N. Laos, The chief city ‘of S Laos, Lan- 
chang, is reported to be both populous and com- 
paratively well built, ‘fhe inhab, assert that 
they are the stock whence the Siamese sprung, 
and this the latter de not hesitate to acknowledge. 
‘The emigration of the Siamese southward from 
Laos is conjectured by Captain Low to have been 
about the year 688, (Low’s Hist. of Tenasserim, 
in Journ, of Royal Asiatic Soc., v. 245-263.) 

LAPLAND, the most northerly country of 
Europe, belonging partly to Russia and partly'to 
Sweden, between lat, 64° and 719 N. and long, 
16° and 42° E.; bounded N. by the Arctic Ocean, 
F. by the WI hite Sea, 8. by Sweden and Finland, 
and W. by the Atlantic Ocean. Area 150,000 sq. 
m., about two-thirds of which belong to Russia. 
Pop. vaguely estimated at 60,000, of whom only 
9,000 are Laplanders, the rest being Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, and Ru ns, That part ef Lapland 
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* 
which lies along the N. shore of the Gulf of Both- 
nia, is an extensive plain, abounding in immense 
forests of spruce and Scotch fir; but at the dis- 
tance of 80m, from the sea, the ground becomes 
gradually elevated, and is at last full of lofty 
mountains, composed chiefly of primitive and 
transition rocks, very rich in copper and other 
metallic ores. These, between the lat, ofg67° and 
68° 30’, rise to a height of from 5,500 to 6,200 ft., 
which, in this hyperborean region, is 2,700 ft. 
above the line of perpetual-congelation, These 
central mountains are the highest in Lapland, 
The ranges continue all the way to the N. Cape, 
but decline gradually in height. The principal 
rivers of Lapland are the Torneo, which, taking: 
its rise in the highest yhountains, near lat. 68° 
20’, holds a course first SE., and afterwards nearly 
S., receiving tributary streams from the right and 
left, til] it reaches the N. extremity of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, at the town of Torneo, The Kemi, a 
river almost equally large, rises in the NE., flows 
S., and falls into ‘the Gulf of Bothnia, not far 
from.the Torneo, The Lulea and Pitea both rise 
in the mountains of the NW,, in about lat. 68°, 
and flow SE., nearly parallel to each other, till 
they also reach the Gulf of Bothnia, In N. Lap- 
land, above lat. 68° 30’, the slope of the ground is 
N. The Tana, which is the principal river in the 
NE,, and the Alten, the largest in the NW., both 
run into the Arctic Ocean. All these, like the 
rivers of. Switzerland, are comparatively small in 
winter, and become mighty streams in summer, 
on the melting of the snows. Lapland abounds 
in Lakes: that called Enare, or Indiager, in Rus- 
sian Lapland, in lat. 69°. wal great size, Several 
of the others are likewise extensive, and tretrg- 
versed by considerable rivers, 

The climate of Lapland is noted for extreme 
coldness; but, in fact, itis miJder than that of any 
other region under the same parallel. The coasts 
of Norwegian Lapland and Finmark are free from 
ice early in May, whereas the sea of Siberia is 
never open till ihe end of July. The climate of 
one part of the country, also, differs very much 
from that of another. In the maritime districts 
the temperature is pretty uniform: the winters 
are not severe, but the summers are raw and 








foggy ; while, in the interior, the winter is in- . 


tensely cold, but the heat of summer is stcady 
and fructifving. The mean annual temperature 
at the N. Cape (Jat. 71° 11’ 80") is 6° higher than 
at Enontekis in the interior (in lat. 68° 30’), Yet, 
at the latter, the thermometer rises in July to 
64°), while at the Cape it seldom reaches 50°, In 
both, the summer begins in May and ends in Sep- 
tember; but in the valleys, among the mountains, 
corn ripens in the short space of three months. 
The sun being so many hours above the horizon, 
the heat is then intense, and the clouds of insectg 
are exceedingly troublesome. The coldgag winter, 
on the contrary, is frequently so intense’ as to, 
freeze brandy or spirits of wine; and the rivers 
in the interior are covered with ice to the depth of 
several feet. Towards the N., the sun remains 
for many weeks below the horizon in winter, and 
in summer is as long without setting. During the 
jong night of winter, however, the darkness is 
relieved by the brightness of the moon and stars, 
ard the vivid coruscations of the aurora borealis, 
The twilight is also such that, during several 
hours each day, it is possible to read without a 
lamp or candle. 

The vegetable productions of the maritime and 
mountainous district differ as widely as the 
climate. In the low country, particularly near 
the shores of the Gulf of Bothnia, are large 
forests of spruce, Scotch fir, and other resinous 
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trees; potatoes, turnips, and other vegetables are 
cultivated; and roses and carnations deck the 
gardens during the brief months of summer. In. 
a colder region the spruce disappears, the Scotch 
fir being the only tree of that class that braves its 
severity. It, in its turn, declines in vigour, till 
it totally disappears; and its place is supplied by 
the birch, which again yields to the Saliz glauca, 
a plang waknown in Britain, and peculiar to cold 
climatés, The Rubus Chamamorus, Rubus arcti- 
cus, and other berry-bearing plants, are here nume- 
rous, and support even an additional degree of 
cold; but we arrive soon after at a climate where 
nothing is to be seen but a few of the hardiest 
plants, such as the dwarf birch, with the Sadi 
laponica, Orchis hyperborea, and other trees and 
shrubs peculiar to the country. A few mosses 
still keep their ground; but, before reaching the 
point of perpetual congelation, there is here, as 
in otter countries quite destitute of every species 
of vegetation, neither plant nor animal to be seen. 
The rein-deer’s lichen is of a bright yellow colour, 
which, as the plant withers, becomes snow white: 
it thrives better near the fir forests than in the 
loftier regions of birches, and a plain covered 
with this moss forms a Lapland meadow, It is 
the winter food of the cattle, and, @hen ground, 
is used as flour by the inhab, Rich pastures also 
are furnished by the bear's moss (A/uscus poly- 
tricha), which, on account of its softness and 
elasticity, is made into beds avd mattresses, 
alleged by travellers to be superior to any in 
Europe, “The root of the Angelica and the stem 
of the Fonchus are used as food, and of all the 
grains barley is that which thrives best ; but the 
orang vials a surer harvest, and, if generally 
cultivated, might afford sufficient sustenance for 
the inhabs, The turnip and cabbage, introduced 
by the Russians, succeed well on the low Jands, 
The best agriculturists are the Finnish colonists, 
who have raised corn at Alten in lat, 70°, which 
may safely be pronounced the N. limit of hus- 
bandry ; but tillage, generally, is in a very back- 
ward state. 

Among the animals of Lapland, the rein-deer is 
the most. valuable. It serves as the principal beast 
of burden; its milk is highly vahied its flesh sup- 
plies the chief nourishment of the peeple during a 
part of the yeur; its sinews are made into thread; 
its horns into spoons, and other domestic utensils ; 
and its skin furnishes a great part of their dress, 
‘The rein-deer bears a great resemblance to the 
stag, but is much smaller, being in general only 
four fect in height from the foot to the top of the 
back, and but two feet long in the body. It is 
remarkable equally for the elegance of its shape, 
the beauty of its palmated horns, and the ease 
with which it supports itself during a long winter 
of nine months. In summer it feeds on grass, and 
is’ extremely fond of the herb called the great 
water herséstail ; but in winter it refuses hay, and 
@btains its whole nourishment from the rei 
moss, It thrives’ best in the colt dry regions of 
Central Lapland, where numerous herds roam at. 
large the whole year round, under the care of 
shepherds assisted by dogs. ‘The rein-dcer, indeed, 
form the chief wealth of the natives. The poorer 
classes have from 50’ to 200, the middle classes 
from 800 to 700, and the affluent often above 
1,000 head. The females are driven home morn- 
ing and evening to Le milked, and yicld about as 
much milk as the goat. Horses, oxen, goats, and 
sheep are common; and in the forests are bears, 
gluttons, wolves, elks, hares. martens, squirrels, 
and lemming-rats, Birds of passage arrive in 
flocks every summer; capercailies, grouse, par- 
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the coast, and lammergeyers and eagles soar’ 
nearly to the line of perpetual snow. The rivers 
are stored with salmon, herring, and other fish; 
and in July and Aug. insects abound in such enor- 
™mous quantities, that Wahlenberg has supposed 
that their dead bodies*Serve as an excellent ma- 
nure for the soil. 

The Laplanders, who call themselves Same, are 
most probably a tribe of Tschoude or Finns, though 
difference of situation Jyas, in the course of ages, 
produced a fundamental difference of character. 
The Finns, an industrious though unpolished race, 
were encouraged to form colonies in Lapland about 
acentury ago; and their number has since increased 
rapidly, while that of the Laplanders has been 
stationary, perhaps on the decline. Of the 27,000 
inhabitants of Norwegian Lapland, there are not, 
it is thought, above 6,000 Laplanders. They 
have swarthy complexions, black short hair, 
wide mouths, hollow cheeks, and long and pointed 
chins. They-are strong. active, and hardy; but 
they suffer much froms disease, and few live be- 
yond fifty. Dishonesty is general among them, 
and dram-drinking is often carried to a fatal ex- 
cess. They were not converted to Christianity 
till the 17th century. ‘Those of the Russian ‘pro- »% 
vince are professedly of the Greek church, while 
those subject to Sweden are Lutherans, But not- 
withstanding the efforts of the missionaries, they 
are still very ignorant both of the doctrines and 
duties of Christianity, and retain many heathen 
superstitions, 

The rein-deer Laplanders live either wholly or 
principally on the produce of their herds, building 
their rude huts during summer in the moss pas- 
tures of the elevated country, and in winter on the 
level tracts inhabited by other nations; but. the 
fishing Laplanders confine themselves to the banks. 
of lakes and: rivers, and catch fish and beavers, 
which, as well as skins and venison, they ex- 
change with the Russians and Swedes for spi- 
ritnous liquors, meal, salt, and tobacco. 

‘Lhe clothing of these half-civilised tribes is 
abundantly coarse, consisting of a woollen cap, 
a@ coat commonly of sheepskin, with the wool 
inwards, and a great coat, either of kersey or of & 
rein-deer skin, with the hair outwards. “ They 
have no stockings, but a kind of pantaloons of 
coarse cloth, or tanned leather, fitted clase to the 
legs; their shoes are made of rein-deer's skin, the 
sole being taken from the forehead, and the upper 
leather from the legs. The women dress nearly 
in the same manner, but with the addition of some 
rude ornaments; and, in the case of the more 
affluent, of mantles and aprons of Russia linen or 
cotton. These, and leather for the boots of the 
men, are obtained in the petty traffic of the Lap- 
Janders with the Swedes, When travelling, and 
exposed to the winter blast, it is customary for the 
natives to cast a hood over the head, neck, and 
shoulders, leaving only a small opening, through 
which they see and breathe. 

The language of the Laplanders is a Finnish 
dialect; but it contains so many obsolete and 
foreign words, that they are not’ intelligible by 
the inhabitants of Finland, ner indeed can the 
tribes in one part. understand the language spoken 
by those of another, The Laponic has been mixed 
more than the other Finnish tongues with the 
German and Scandinavian, and hence its prin- 
cipal roots and derivations bear much less affinity 
with these in the languages of Upper Asia, 

LAR, a town of Persia. cap. of the prov. of La- 
ristan, 130 m. WNW. Gombroon, and 182 m. SE, 
Shiraz. Pop. estim. at 12,000. “The town stands 
at the foot of a range of hills in an extensive 
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Zally are commodious and neatly furnished, and 
there are several handsome public buildings, The 
governor's house, in the middle of the city, is sur- 
rounded by a strong wall flanked with towers, 
‘The bazaar, which is in good repair, is alleged to 
be the best structure of the kind in Persia: it is 
very ancient, and built on a similar plan to that of 
Shiraz, but on a much greater scale, with loftier 
arches, greater length and breadth, and superior 
workmanship. The castle, on the top of a hill, 
overlooking the town, is now in ruins, Rain- 
water being the only water to he found in this 
parched and arid country, is collected during the 
wet season in large cisterns, similar to those in 
the island of Ormuz. 

Lar was formerly the capital of an Arabic king- 
dom destroyed by Shah Abbas IL. It is at present 
in a state of decay; but it still manufactures fire- 
arms, gunpowder, and cotton fabrics, exchanged 
at Shiraz and Gombroon for coffee, sugar, Indian 
silks. and European merchandise. 

LARGS, a bor. of barony and sea-port of Scat- 
land, co. Ayr, beautifally situated on a bay of the 
same name, and overhimg on. the land side by 
Tichly-wooded hills, 22 1m. W. by S. Glasgow, 
Pop. 2.63% in 1861. ‘The town, which is much 
frequented by visitors, for the purpose of* sea- 
bathing, has an elegant suite of public baths, with 
areading-room and library, and various circulat- 
ing libraries, ‘Though not built on any reguldr 
pas, it contains many excellent and substantial 
houses, ‘Che par. church, with its spire and clock, 
is conspicuous. Many gentlemen’s seats are in the 
neighbourhood, 

Largs is celebrated in history as the scene of a 
great battle, fought in 1263, between Haco, king 
of Norway, and the troops of Alexander IL, in 
which the former was signally defeated, The 
cairns and tumuli, erected by permission of the 
conquerors, by the Norwegians over their slain, 
are still visible on the S. side of the village. 

LARISSA (Turk. Venitcher), a town of Euro- 
pean ‘Turkey, prov. Trikala, 25 m. NW. Volo, and 
70m. ESE, Yanina, Pop. estimated at 15,000, 
Tv is a walled town, and is situated on the Selem- 
bria (an. Peneius), crossed here by 2 bridge of ten 
arches. ‘This river approaches it throngh a tract 
of woodland, almost concealing it from view, and 
then flows close at the foot of a convent of der- 
vishes, two large ‘Turkish mosques, and several 
groups of lofty buildings, soon after disappearing 
among the woods, The winter loads, which come 
down from the mountains with great force, fre- 
quently occasion damage to the ciay-built houses 
in the lower part of the town, Internally, Larissa 
is mean and irregular; near its centre is an open 
space, having some good bazaars; but the streets 
are generally il built, narrow, and filthy; and 
both houses and people seem to be in the most 
abject condition, Besides the mosques, there is a 
Greek metropolitan church ; and these, with some 
baths and a khan, constitute all the public build- 
ings of the place. ‘here is very little trade, and 
the bazaars are ill supplied with manufactured 
goods. The plains surrounding Larissa consist of 
a fine alluvial soil, and are extremely fertile, 
They produce large erops of Indian corn, wheat, 
and tobacco, and northward are found rich sheep 
pastures, 

Modern Larissa is supposed to occupy the site of 
the ancient city of the same name, claiming, in 
competition with Phthia, the honour of being the 
birthplace of Achilles, hence called Larissean, 
and being’ probably identical with the Meaacyxar 
“Apyos mer in hi 
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of the demoeratical form of government, and from 
its zealous support of the Athenian cause during 
the Peloponnesian war. (Comp. Aristot. Pol. v. 
6, with Thue. ii. ¢. 32.) It afterwards feli into the 
hands of Philip of Macedon and his successors, 
under whom it remained till the subversion of 
their empire by the Romana. It appears to have, 
declined under the early Roman emperors from 
its ancient importance. “Lucan says of it: « 

‘ Atgue olim Larissa potens’ . . . . 

Lib. vi. line 355, 

The town and neighbourhood were subject in an- 
cient times to the same violent and sudden inun- 
dations which now cause such extensive mischief. 

LARISTAN, a smali prov. of Persia, part of the 
an. Caramania, extending along the N, shore of 
the gulf of that name, between 26° and 29°°N. 
lat., and 55° and 58’ E. long., bounded NW, by 
Fars, and NE, by Kerman, Area, 16,000 sq. m. 
It is the poorest and least productive prov. of 
Persia, diversified indeed with plains and moun- 
tains, extending to the sea; but so arid and so 
destitute of wholesome water, that, were it not 
for the perivdical rains, which fill the cisterns of 
the natives, and enable them to cultivate the 
date tree, wéh small quantities of wheat: and 
barley, it would be quite uninhabitable, The 
coast is in the possession of different Arab tribes, 
who, under their respective sheikhs, maintain 
their independence, paying only a trifling tribute 
to the king. They are chiefly pirates, and reside 
in small towns or mud forts scattered along the 
shores ofthe gulf: the chief of these are, Congoon, 
having about 5,000 inhab.; Nakhilo, opposite the 
island of Shitwar; and Mogoo, which a one of 
the most secure roadsteads in the gulf.’ The in- 
terior of the country has seldom been visited by 
Europeans, ke 

LARNE, asea-port town of Ireland, co, Antrim, 
on a creck of the inlet of the sea called Larne 
Lough, (8m. N, by E. Belfast, on the railway 
from Belfast to Carrickfergus. Pop. 2,768 in 1861, 
against 3,345 in 1841, Larne consists of an old 
and a new town, and lias, besides, the parish 
church, a R. Catholic chapel, 8 Presbyterian, and 
1 Methodist meeting-houses, and a national school. 
A mauor-court is held every six weeks, and petty 
sessions every fortnight, ‘It formerly carried on 
a brisk trade in salt; but its traffic is now chiefly 
confined to the export of linen, grain, and pro 
sions, Coal is the principal article of importation, 
The bayour is Jand-locked, and is admirable for 
the smaller class of vessels, which enter and depart 
at all times of the tide. Fish is abundant, par- 
ticularly mackerel, hake, cod, and mullet; salmon 
is taken near the entrance of thebay. ‘The fisher- 
men do not restrict themselves to the fishing, but 
are also agriculturists, and go to sea only when 
there is a prospect of a large take. 

LARNICA, a sea-port town of the-island of 
Cyprus, on its SE, shore, at the bottom of the 
bay of Salines, 23 m, SE. Nicosia, Pop. esti- 
mated at 5,000, It consists of an upper and a 
lower town; the latter, calltd the Marina, is 
built along the sea-shore; the other is a little 
more inland, and on higher ground. The houses, 
with the exception of a few belonging’ to the 
Frank merchants, are built of mud bricks dried 
in the sun, and are mean; they have mostly, 
however, very fine gardens, but these being in- 
closed by high walls, contribute little or nothing 
to the beauty of the town, as seen from the strects, 
It is the seat of a Greek bishopric, and in the 
Upper Town is the cathedral and convent of St, 


Saviour, and the Lower has a mosque, a convent, 
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Lusignan. Being situated on tite verge of a 
marshy plain, screened by high mountains from 
the cooling influence of the N. winds, and having 
near it extensive lagoons, which in summer pro- 
duce large quantities of salt, Larnica is hot, and, 
at certain seasons, unhealthy, It has no good 
water, except what is brought to it by an aque- 
duct constructed, in 1747, by a Turkish emir. 
There is no harbour; but the bay, which opens 
to the SE., and derives its name from the salt 
lagoons, affords good anchorage in deep water, 
at no great distance off shore. Larnica is the 
second city of Cyprus, the emporium of its com- 
merce, aud the principal residence of the foreign 
consuls. ‘The exports consist of wheat, several 
cargoes of which are exported to Spain and Por- 
tugal with barley, cotton, silk, wine, and drugs; 
the imports are tice and sugar from Egypt, and 
cloth, hardware, and colonial produce, from Malta 
and Smyrna, 

Drummond, Pococke, and the “Abbé Mariti, 
concur in opinion that Larnica occupies the site 
of the ancient Cittium ; while Kinneir and others 
suppose the latter to have been near a cape, still 
called Chitti, a few miles SW. from Larnica, 
where there are numerous: tumuli and hillocks 
of rubbish. ‘Lhe probability, however, seems to 
be in favour of the supposition that the site of 
Lamica and Cittiam are really identical, (Dram- 
mond, p. 250; Clarke, iv. 39, 8vo. ed.) Cittium 
was founded by the Phanicians at a very remote 
potiod, and will be for ever memorable as the 
sirthplace of Zono, the founder of the stoical 
system of philosophy. Cimon, the great Athenian 
commander, cither died at the siege of Cittium or 
immediately after he had taken it. The epoch of 
the destruction of the city is‘unknown. 

LASSA, or H’LASSA (Land of the Divine 
Intelligence), the cap. of Thibet, prov. Oui, 360 m, 
i. by N, Katmandoo, the cap. of Nepaul; lat. 
29° 30’ N., long, 91° 40° KE. Pop. conjectured to 
he about 24,000, It is situated on the Galdjao, a 
tributary of the Sanpo, about 28 m, from its con- 
fluence with that river, in an extensive and fertile 
plain about 60 m, long and 35 m. broad, surrounded 
by lofty mountains, The houses are built of a 
brown stone, are two or three stories high, with 
tolerably lofty rooms, and give the idea of wealth 
and respectability. ‘The great temple of Buddha, 
which is likewise the residence of the Dalai Lama, 
the pontifical sovereign of Thibet, ‘stands on the 
hill Bota-la, in the W. part of the city, and con- 
sists of an extensive range of square-shaped 
buildings, crowned in the centre with a gilded 
dome, and occupying altogether an area of about 
40 begahs, It comprises, according to the Chinese 
geographers, 10,000 apartments, varying in size 
and grandeur according to the supposed dignity 
of the idols which they respectively contain, 
Contiguous to the temple, on its four sides, are 
the four celebrated monasteries of Brephung, 
Sera, Ghaldan, and Samyii, alleged to be in- 
habited by upwards of 4,000 monks, and much 
resorted to by the Chinese and Mongols as schools 
of philosophy and Buddhism. In and near the 
city are five other temples, built on the same 
general plan, but very inferior in size and splen- 
dour to that just described, Lassa, besides being 
the resort of zealous Buddhists from all parts of 
China, Turkestan, and Nepaul, is a place of con- 
siderable trade, in silk, wool, and goats’ hair, 
woollen cloths and Cashmeres, velvets, linens, 
asafcetida, bezoar, various kinds of fruit, silver 
bullion, gold dust, and precious stones, chiefly 
with N, Hindostan, Nepaul, Bhootan, Great 
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appointed market-inspectors fix the prices, from. 
which no deviation is allowed. Handicraft is 
much followed, and with great success; and the 
lapidaries, workers in metal, and engravers are 
not inferior to the Chinese, 

LATAKIA, or LADAKIEH (an. Laodicea ad 
mare), a town of Syria, in the pach. of Aleppo, 
90 m. SW. Aleppo, and 74 m. S. by E, Iskenderoon, 
Pop. estimated at from 6,000 to 10,000, The 
town comprises an upper anda lower part, separated 
by gardens and plantations. ‘The lower portion, 
called the Scala, consists of a double street, run- 
ning parallel to the shore, and another leading 
down to it from the upper town, having coffee- 
houses and places of resort for seafaring people. 
The port is a small shallow basin with a narrow 
entrance, and well sheltered, except westward: 
on its N. side is a ruined castle, standing on a 
rock connected by arches with the main land; 
and at the E. ond are the custom-house,- landing- 
place, and several large warehouses. The upper 
town, which is in a very dilapidated state, in con- 
sequence of the damage ocagsioned by frequent 
earthquakes, consists of several narrow and irre- 
gular streets: the houses are constructed of cut 
stone, flat-roofed, usually two stories high, with 
an inner court, The greatest ornament of the 
place is a triamphal gate, between 30 ft, and 40 
ft. in height, encircled near its summit by a hand- 
some entablature: its four arches are in the 
Roman style of architecture, and, as the general 
appearance of the building denotes great antiquity, 
it was probably erected in honour of Julius Cesar, 
or, perhaps, Germanicns, ‘he corners are adorned 
with handsome Coriuthian pilasters, and one of 
its fronts exhibits a basso-relievo, with arms and 
martial instruments. At no great distance is a 
mosque, built from the ruins of another ancient 
editice, with Corinthian culumns; dnd amidst the 
rocks and crags N. of the town is a large necropo- 
lis, containing numerous square sarcophagi, simi- 
lar to those seen in the island of Mito. There 
are 3 other mosques and 2 Greek churches, The 
bazaars are poor and insignificant, and the only 
considerable article of trade is tobacco, raised near 
the town in large quantities, and highly prized 
all over the Levant. 

Latakia is the representative of the ancient 
Laodicea, so named by its founder, Seleucus Nica 
tor, in honour of his mother, and was a town of 
considerable importance before the conquest of 
Syria by the Romans. It was visited by Julius 
Cesar, when on his way from Egypt to Pontus, 
and is styled Juliopolis on some of its medals, 
During the civil wars, Dolabella, with his fleet 
and army, was shut upin it by Cassius, and obliged 
to surrender, It became a bishop’s see early in 
the Christian era, and was held by the Christians 
when the Crusaders invaded Syria. It was after- 
wards included in the empire of Saladin, and was 
finally added to the Turlash dominions by Selim 
I, in'1517, The ruins of the ancient city fully 
attest its size and grandeur, and offer ready build- 
ing materials to the modern inhab. The acropolis 
stood on a tabular summit SE. of the town, but 
nothing remains of it beyond a few wells and cis- 
terns. a4 

LAUBEN, or LUBEN, a town of Prussia, gov, 
Liegnitz, cap. circ. of its own namo, on the Queis, 
40 m. WSW. Liegnitz, Pop. 4,550 in 1861, The 
town is surrounded with old walls, and garrisoned 
by invalids, It is the seat of judicial courts for 
the town and cirele; has a Rom. Cath. and three 
Protestant churches, a gymnasium, an orphan 
asylum, two hospitals, a school for teaching th 
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LAUDER, a royal and pari. bor, and market 
_ town of Scotland, co. Berwick, dist. of Lauderdale, 
of which it is the cap., near the Lauder, a tributary 
of the Tweed, on the road between Edinburgh and 
Coldstream, 24 m, SE. of the former, and 23 m. 
NW. by W. of the latter, Pop, 1,137 in 1861, 
and 1,148 in 1841. The only public buildings are 
the par, church, a dissenting chapel, the town- 
house, and gaol, Thirlstane Castle, the ancient 
residence of the noble family of Lauderdale, is 
within 4 m, of the town. It has a branch bank, 
various schools, and subscription libraries. A com- 
mon, comprising 1,695 acres, is divided among the 
burgesses. In 1482, Cochrane and other minions 
of James III, were hanged by order of the Karl 
of Arran and other noblemen, over the parapet of 
a‘bridge in the vicinity of this town. Lauder 
unites with Haddington, Dunbar, Jedburgh, and 
N. Berwick in sending one member to the Il. of 
GC. Registered electors, 66 in 1865, 

LAUENBURG, a duchy of the German Con- 

federation, belonging to the king of Prussia, situ- 
ated between Jat. 2921’ and 53° 48’ N., long, 
10° 13/ und 11° 3’ E., bounded N. by Liibeck, E. 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, S. by the Elbe, and W. 
by Holstein, Area 455 sq.'m. Pop. 50,147 in 
1860, Surface flat, sandy in centre, and marshy 
in S. On its E, borders are several lakes, the 
chief of which are the Ratzeburger See and Schaal 
See. Principal rivers, the Stecknitz and Del- 
venauc, It is divided into three amts., Ratzeburg, 
Lauenburg, and Schwarzenbek, ‘The duchy for- 
merly was an appendage of the crown of Den- 
mark, but was taken from it by Austria and 
Prussia in the war of 1863-4, It was ceded to 
these two powers by the king of Denmark at the 
treaty of Vienna, signed October 30, 1864; but 
the emperor of Austria sold his share in the duchy 
to the King of Prassia—in the convention of Gas- 
tein, Aug. 15, [865—for the sum of 2,500,000 
thalers, or 375,0002, which was paid out of the 
private purse of the Prussian sovercign, ‘The 
duchy thus became the ‘personal property’ of the 
Jatter, without being incorporated with the king- 
dom of Prussia, - 

Lavexsera, a town of Germany, cap. of the 
duchy of same name, on the Elbe, 28 m. SE. 
Hamburg, on a branch line of the railway from 
Hamburg to Berlin. Pop. 4,086 in 1860. ‘The 
town has the ruins of a castle formerly occupied 
hy the dukes of Saxe Lauenburg, a church, a hos- 
pital, and a large market-place. A brisk transit 
trade: is carried on between the Elbe and Lubeck, 
Except a beetroot-sugar factory, Lauenburg has 
no manufactures of any kind, 

LAUNCESTON, a parl. and mun. bor., market 
town, and par. of Engiand, co. Cornwall, in the 
N. division of hund. Kast, on the.Attery, a tributary 
of the Tamar, 19 m. ENE. Bodmin, 20 m, NNW, 
Plymouth, 200 m, W. by 8. London by road, and 
264 m. by Great Western railway. Pop, of parl. 
hor, (which comprises, besides the old bor,, the 
parishes of St. Stephen, St. Thomas, Lawhitton, 
and St. Petherwin), 5,140 in 1861, and of munic. 
or, 2,790, The town consists of two chief ave- 
nues on the London and ‘Tavistock reads, inter- 
secting each other almost at right angles, crossed 
by several narrow and mean-looking streets, It 
was formerly surrounded by walls, parts of which 
are yet standing. The ruins of an ancient castle 
cover a large extent of ground, and attest its for- 
mer strength and importance. A part of its keep 
qwas once used asa county gaol; but the prisoners 
are now sent to Bodmin, which has been the assize 
ener cinpn 12828 A emall omldhall is the only 
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nite blocks, enriched with curiously carved orna- 
ments, has a lofty tower at its W. end, There 
are places of worship also for Wesleyans and 
Baptists, with attached Sunday schools, A gram- 
mar school, founded by Queen Elizabeth, ‘has, ac~ 
cording to the charity commissioners, fallen into a 
state of decay, there having been no master since 
1821, Baron’s charity school is in nearly as use- 
Jess a condition, and the only place of instruction _ 
for the poor is the national school, attended by 
about 260 children. Numerous money charities 
are. chiefiy distributed by the corporation, Laun- 
ceston is neither a manufacturing nor a commercial 
town. Serge-weaving and wool-spinning formerly 
employed a considerable number of hands, but the 
trade has wholly disappeared. The removal of the 
assizes and quarter sessions has, also, deprived the 
town of much of its activity, and it now depends 
chiefly on its retail trade and on its markets, which 
are large and well attended, Market-day, Satur- 
day, Cattle fairs, first Thursday in March, third 
ditto in April, Whit-Monday, July 6, Nov, and 
Dee. 6. 

Launceston, otherwise called Dunheved, received 
its first charter from Richard, earl of Cornwall, in 
the thirteenth century, and its privileges were con- 
firmed by Richard IT, and many subsequent sove- 
reigns. “It is governed under the Mun, Reform 
Act by four aldermen and twelve councillors ; but 
it has no commission of the peace. Corp, revenue, 
3152, in 1862, Launceston retumed two mems, to 
the H. of C. from the 23rd Edward J. down to the 
passing of the Reform Act, which deprived it of 
one member, Previously to this act, the mems., 
though formally elected by the corporation, were, 
in fact, mere nominees of the proprietor, the duke 
of Northumberland, Besides depriving it of one 
member, the Reform Act enlarged the limits of the 
bor, as stated above, Reg. electors, 443 in 1865, 

LAURENCE, or LAWRENCE (ST.), the prin- 
cipal river of N. America, and when considered, 
as it should be. in connection with the chain of 
lakes or inland seas of which it is the outlet, it is 
one of the largest rivers in the world, extending 
from W, to E. through abont 27° of long,, and 
about 8° of lat, Regarding the St. Lawrence in 
this point of view, or as a general name for the 
connecting line of that great river or water system 
that unites with the Atlantic in the Gulf of St. 
Laurence, its remotest source will be found to be 
the St. Louis, an affluent of Lake Superior, rising, 
in the table land of the Huron country, near the 
sources of the Mississippi, flowing S., and of the 
Red River, flowing N. It receives different names 
in different parts of its course, being at first the 
St. Louis; between Lake Superior and Lake Hu- 
ton, the St. Mary; between Lakes Huron and 
Ene, the St. Clair and Detroit; between Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, the Niagara; and from Ontario 
to Montreal it is sometimes called the Cataraqui 
or Iroquois, its course from Montreal to the sca 
being the St. Laurence, properly so called, but it 
is now usually called the St. Laurence from Lake 
Ontario to the sea. Considered in this point of 
view, its entire course, from its source to its mouth 
in the Gulf of St. Laurence, in about long, 64° 30” 
W., may be estimated at upwards of 2,000 m, 
Besides traversing Lake Superior, Huron, Erie, 
and Ontario, the Lake St. Clair, and some similar 
sheets of water, are mere enlargements of its bed, 
Lake Michigan also is included in its basin, which 
is roughly estimated by Darby to comprise an area 
of upwards of 500,000 sq. m., including the largest 
collection of fresh water to be found on the surface 
af the elabe. (Darby's Geos. View, 200. 201. 218. 
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the British N. American territories and those of 
the U. States, - 

‘The source of the St. Louis is estimated at about 
1,192 ft, above the sea level. The elevation of the 
river in succeeding portions of its course, with the 
estimated area of the great inland seas and smaller 
Jakes, of which it is the connecting link and out- 
let, are exhibited in the following table :-— : 
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The St, Laurence varies very considerably in 
breadth, in the middle part of its course inclosing 
agreat many islands, and forming numerous rapids. 
In those parts of St. Mary, St. Clair, Detroit, and 
Niagara rivers, where no large islands are met 
with, the breadth of the stream is usually from 4 m. 
to2or3m, At the Sault of St. Louis, 5 m. above 
Montreal, the river narrows to 5 furlongs; and at 
Quebee it is not more than 1,314 yards across; but 
between those cities: its average width is 2 m. 
From Quebec, the breadth of the St. Laurence 
legins to inerease rapidly. Immediately beyond 
the island of Orleans it is 11m. broad; where the 
Saguenay joins it, 18 1m. ; at Point Pelee, upwards 
of 30 m.; at the Bay of Seven Islands, 70 m.; 
and at the island of Anticosti, about 350 m, from 
(Quebee, it rolls a flood into the ocean nearly 100 
i, across, 

The basin of the St, Laurence is supposed by 
Darby to contain ‘more than the half of all the 
fresh water on this planet.’ Taking the area and 
mean depth of the lakes, as given above, their 
solid contents will amount to 1,547,011,792,360,000 
cubic ft, of water, being sutlicient to envelope the 
entire earth with a watery covering 3 in. in depth, 
(Darby, Geogr, View, p. 932.) 

The annual discharge, however, though prodi- 
giously great, docs not, from the nature of the 
basin, bear so considerable a proportion to the con- 
tained body of fluid as might be expected. Darby, 
from observations made at three different places, 
estimated the hourly discharge at the enormous 
amount of 1,672,704,000 cubic ft. ‘This estimate, 
continues Darby, ‘exceeds. by more than a half 
the quantity which, on another occasion, I esti- 
mated for the Mississippi; and though contrary 
to my own opinion when’ first arrived on the 
banks of the St, Laurence, I am convinced it falls 
below reality.’ (Geogr, View, 233.) 

The source of the St. Lawrence (St. Louis) being 
1,192 ft. above the level of the sea, the average 
fall of the river will, perhaps, be somewhat more 
than 6 inches a mile. But this fall is very un- 
equally distributed, on account of the many, and 
in one instance stupendous, cataracts, rapids, éc. 
interspersed along the river’s course. The Nia- 
gara, between Lakes Erie and Ontario, has within 
the short distance of 35 m.a descent of at least 
334 ft. 164 of which are contributed by the Great 
Falls, The St, Mary, between.Lakes Superior and 
Huron, has a fall of 23 ft. in 900 yards; and the 
yapids are so numerous and dangerous between 
Kingston and Montreal, that an extensive line of 
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to connect Lake Ontario with the Ottawa, and 
enable ships to avoid this-portion of the river. 
(For a more particular description of the it 
falls, the chiek lakes through which the St. Lau- 
rence passes, and other parts of the basin, see arta, 
Nracara, and Lakes SuPERror, Huron, and 
Erte.) i: 
The great Canadian lakes, especially the three 
upper lakes, receive few tributaries of any conse- 
quence; but the St. Laurence, in the middle and 
lower part of its course, is augmented by several 
considerable rivers, of which the Ottawa, from the 


!|N., uniting with it near Montreal, and the Sa- 
; | guenay, also from the N., uniting with it 130 m, 


below Quebec, are the most. important, 
The St, Laurence is said by Darby to be as re- 
markable for its uniformity throughout the year 


!|in the diumal and monthly expenditure of its 


waters, as the Mississippi is for its continual 
change, A rise of 3 ft. is a more remarkable phe- 
nomenon in the former than a rise of 30 would be 
in the latter. The two rivers differ widely also in 
numerous other particulars, The waters of the 
Mississippi are turbid; thosef the St. Laurence 
and its lakes are highly transparent. In the 
course of the Mississippi few lakes or enlargements 
occur, its banks are low, much of the surface within. 
its basin consists of open grassy plains, and before 
it disembogues it divides into numerous channels; 
the St. Laurence, on the contrary, consists, in 
great part, of a chain of vast lakes; as its bed em 
larges, it has shelving or precipitous banks, gene> 
rally covered with primeval forests; and, instead 
of a delta, it forms at its mouth a large estuary. 

‘The St. Laurence js the great commercial tho- 
roughfare of the Canadian provinces, and the north- 
en states of the American union, Its banks, and 
those of its lower lakes, are studded with flourish- 
ing cities and towns, as Quebec, Montreal, St, 
Francis, Cape Vincent, Kingston, Toronto, Buffalo, 
Oswego, and others are daily springing into exist- 
ence, ‘The rise of the tide is perceptible as high 
as St, Francis, or ‘Three Rivers, 432 m. up the St. 
Laurence, and nearly midway between Quebec and 
Montreal. The river is navigable for ships of the 
Jine to Quebec, and for ships of 600 tons to Mon~ 
treal, 580 m. from the sea, though the navigation 
is in some places obstructed by rocks and shoals, 
Beyond the latter point, however, a succession of 
rapids, especially between Cornwall and Johnston, 
untits it for the navigation of other than flat-bot- 
tomed boats of from 10 to 15 tons. Further up, 
Ontario atid Erie are navigable for ships of the 
largest size, as is the Niagara river, both above 
and below the falls. The Fajls of Niagara are 
avoided by the Welland canal, a work undertaken 
by a company incorporated in 1825. This canal, 
into the formation of which the Ouse, Welland, 
and Chippeway rivers enter, is 43} m. in length, 
56 ft, in breadth at its surface,sand 26 ft. at ‘its 
base, 8} ft. deep; and has 37 wooden locks, 10 ft. 
long, 22 ft, wide, and capable of admitting ships 
of 125 tons. Detrvit river is no more than 7 or 
8 ft. in depth, and the lake and river of St. Clair 
are navigable only for steam-buats and schooners; 
but, beyond this, a wide navigation for ships of 
any magnitude extends nearly to the falls of St, 
Mary. “Boats of 6 ft. draught may reach the foot 
of these fails, but they cannot ascend them, though 
catioes, at great risk, sometimes venture to shoot 
downwards. The falls of St. Mary are generally 
avoided by a portage of 2m. 

It is thus seen that there is a continued navi- 
gation for vessels of medium burden from the head 
of Lake Huron to Kingston on Lake Ontario, and 
from Montreal to the mouth of the St. Laurence, 
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Mentreattis effected chiefly by a chain of canals, 
the principal being the Rideau canal, constructed 
by the Canadian, or rather the English gov., con- 
necting Lake Ontario with the Ottawa. Rideau 
river and lake, the Indian lake, and the Little 
Cataraqui, form parts of its e. It admits 
vessels of about 125 tons. The Grenville and La 
Chine canals, with the Ottawa, continue the com- 
munication to Montreal; the Grenville canal is, 
however, only adapted for vessels not exceeding 
20 ft, in width. On the side of the U. States, the 
Grand Erie, Oswego, and Champlaii canala (sce 
New York and Erre) unite the basin of the 
St, Laurence with the basins of the Hudson and 
Susquehanna; as the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
canals (see On10, PENNSYLVANIA) do with the 
basin of the Mississippi. ‘There is*another line 
of canals in Upper Canada between Lakes Huron 
and Ontario, 

Strong tides prevent the St. Laurence being co- 
vered with compact ice below Quebec; but the 
enormous masses driven in every direction by the 
winds and currents render that portion of the river 
unnavigable for nearly half the year. Between 
Quebec and Montreal the water communication is 
totally suspended by the frost from the beginning 
of Dec, to the middle of April. The navigation 
of Ontario closes in Oct, During the winter the 
NE. part of that lake, from the Bay of Quinto to 
Sackett's Harbour, is frozen across, and the rest of 
jts surface is usually frozen to a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore, Lake Erie is not so much 
encumbered with ice as Lake Ontatio, while Lakes 
Huron and Michigan are more encumbered. On 
Lake Superior the ice often extends to 70 m, from 
its shores, The frost, however, by no means stops 
commercial intercourse, but forms the rivers and 
Jakes into excellent roads, on which vehicles of all 
descriptions are used. Among these are ice-boats, 
‘built like other vessels with a rudder, mast, and 
sail, and resting on iron skates attached at either 
end to cross-bars under stem and stern, One of 
these ice-boats has, it is said, sailed before the 
wind from Toronto to Fort George on Niagara, a 
distance of 40 m., in little more than three-quarters 
of an hour, (Darby, Geog. View, St. Laurence 
Basin, pp. 200-251.) 

LAURENCE, or LAWRENCE (ST,), GULF 
OF, a bay of the Atlantic, chiefly between the 45th 
and dist deg. of N. lat., and the 57th and 6dth of 
W, Jong, bounded N, by Lower Cunada and La- 
brador, E. by: Newfoundland, 8. by Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton, and W. by New Brunswick and 
the peninsula of Gaspé (Lower Canada). At its 
NW. extremity it receives the river St, Laurence; 
and it communicates with the occan on the NE. 
hy the Stratt of Belle-isle, between Labrador and 
Newfoundland, on the SE. by its principal outlet, 
the channel cailed St. Paul's, between Newfound- 
Jand and Cape Breton, and on the S. by the Gut 
of Canso, between Cape Breton and Nova Scotia. 
Jt contains the large islands of Anticosti and 
Prince Edward; and the Magdalen Islands, a 
group about lat, 47° 30’, and between long. 619 27” 
and 62' W., inhabited by about 1,000 Canadians, 
French, English, and Irish scttlers, who carry on 
‘a profitable fishery. ‘The shores of the gulf are 
generally precipitous, barren, and inhospitable ; and 
lense fogs are very prevalent. A powerful current 
sets continually from Hudson’s Strait into the gulf, 
through the Strait of Belle-isle, and meeting the 
stream {rom the estuary of the St. Laurence, forms 
a dangerous race off the S. coast of Newfoundland. 
(Purdy’s Memoir of the Atlantic, pp. 105, 144.) 

LAUSANNE, a city of Switzerland, cap. canton 
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Lake of Geneva, from the N, shore of which it.is 
about 1 m, distant, and 30 m, NE. Geneva, on the 
railway from Bern to Geneva. Pop. 20,515 in 
1860, ‘The city is finely situated on three 
eminentes, and their intervening valleys; but, 
from being on uneven ground, its streets are steep 
and irregular, ‘They are also generally narrow 
and ill-paved, and the interior of Lausanne by no 
means corresponds with its exterior appearance. 
It is divided into 6 quarters, the city and 5 subutbs, 
and is now an open town, but on its S, side are 
some remains of ancient walls. At the highest 
point of the city is the castle, a massive square 
building of stone, flanked at its angles by four 
brick towers. It was originally the residence of 
the bishops of Lausanne, but is How the council- 
house of the canton: its terrace, and that of the 
cathedral. commands magnificent views of the 
vicinity, the lake, and, far beyond, the mountains 
of Savoy. The church, formerly the cathedral, a 
vast Gothic building, founded about 1000, but not 
finished till the 13th century, is the finest religious 
edifice in Switzerland, It has two large towers, 
one supporting an elegant spire, the summit of 
which is 240 ft, above the ground, and a fine 
round window of stained glass, 30 ft. in diameter : 
in its interior are some singular specimens of 
architecture; and amongst others the tomb of 
Amadeus VIII, duke of Savoy. This personage, 
after abdicating the dukedom, which he had 
greatly enlarged, and governed with singular 
ability, was elected pope, by the title of Felix V., 
under which name he is best. known in history, 
But another pope having been elected, about the 
same time, by a different party in the church, 
Felix, to terminate the schisti, resigned the tiara 
in 1449, He died within two years of this event. 
Biographie Universelie, art. ‘Savoie, Amé VIII.) 

Phe church of St. Francis; the cantonal coliege 
with a library and museum, comprising collections 
of antiquities and minerals found in the neigh- 
hourhood ; the bishop's palace, now appropriated 
to a school of mutual instruction and ‘he district 
prison ; the cantonal hospital, a fine edifice in the 
‘Tuscan order ; the lunatic asylum of Champ a’ Air; 
the new penitentiary, ‘established in 1822, and 
organised like that of Philadelphia; the barracks, 
theatre, charity schools, and post-office, are the 
other chief public buildings, 

Lausanne is famous in literary history, from its 
having been the residence of Haller, Tissot, Vol- 
taire, and Gibbon, The house occupied by the 
latter, and in which he wrote the last half of his 
great work, is still in good preservation, and is an 
object of attraction to all travellers to Lausanne. 
‘It was here,’ to borrow the passage in which 
Gibbon has perpetuated the memory of the event, 
“it was here, on the day ot rather night of the 
27th of June, 1787, between the hours of 11 and 
12, that I wrote the last lines of the last. page, in 
a summer-house in my garden. After laying down, 
my pen I took several turns in a berceau, or 
covered walk of acacias, which commands a pros- 
pect of the country, the lake, and the mountains, 
The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the 
silver orb of the moon was reflected from the 
waters, and all nature was silent. I will not dis- 
semble the first emotions of joy on recovery of my: 
freedom, and, perhaps, the establishment of my 
fame, But my pride was soon humbled, and a 
sober melancholy was spread over my mind, by 
the idea that I had taken an everlasting leave of 
an old and agreeable companion, and that, whatso- 
ever might be the future date of my history, the 
life of the historian must be short and precarious,’ 
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the Bern road; and Byron -wrote his ‘ Prisoner of 
ullon at Ouchy, the port of Lausanne, on the 
lake, Z 
+ Lausanne is the seat of the superior courts of 
justice, and authorities of the canton of Vaud, of 
the councils of health and public instruction, the 
inspector of militia, and military commandant of 
the canton. It has an academy, with 14 pro- 
fessors, founded in 1537, a college for the French 
language, with schools of military science, and 
numerous literary societies, Its manufactures are 
of little importance. Woollen cloths, paper, 
leather, and a few other articles, are made, but in 
small quantities. ‘The celebrated actor, John 
Kemble, is buried in the cemetery of St, Pierre, 
about 2m. from Lausanne, where a monument is 
crected to his memory, 

Lausanne derived its name from the an, Lau- 
sanium, which stood a little to the W., in the 
plain of Vidy. Various Roman remains have 
been discovered there and elsewhere in the 
vicinity. Before the Reformation, Lausanne was 
a rich bishopric, It was taken in 1536 by the 
Tvermese, and governed by an officer from “Bern 
till 1798, when it fell into the hands of the 
French, who made it the cap, of the dep. of the 
Leman. a 

LAVAL, a town of France, dép. Mayenne, of 
which it is the cap. on the Mayenne, and on 
railway from Paris to Brest, 15) m. WSW. the 
former city, and 42 m, I. Rennes, Pop, 22,392 in 
1861. The town proper is on a steep declivity on 
the W. bank of the river, across which it com- 
municates with a suburb of about half its own 
size by 2 stone bridges, one built within the last 
IG years, Tt is surrounded with old walls, parts 
of which are in good repair ; and contains many 
antiquated buildings, among which is the chateau, 
formerly the residence of the dukes of Laval, with 
a ponderous round tower, now serving for a prison. 
Many of the private houses have stood for cen- 
juries, and are curious specimens of Gothic 
architecture, though chiefly built of timber. The 
church of the Trinity, on the site of a former 
temple of Jupiter, those of des Cordeliers and St. 
Venerand, and the new linen hall, are -handsome 
edifices; but the prefecture, town-hall, theatre, 
and most of-the other public buildings, are of a 
very ordinary description. It is the seat of tri- 
bunals of original jurisdiction and commerce, and 
has two hospitals, a communal college, a public 
library with 10,000 vols, and a Trappist convent, 
It has considerable mauufactures of linen-stuffs 
and thread, with fabrics of cotton handkerchiefs, 
calicoes, flannel, numerous bleaching grounds, 
tanneries, and marble works. It is also the en- 
trepét for the linen fabrics and yarn made in the 
adjacent cantons; markets being held in it every 
Saturday for such goods, and for wines, brandy, 
timber, iron, and wool, in which it has a con- 
siderable tratlic. Laval was founded by Charles- 
le-Chauve, in the 9th century, to arrest the incur- 
sions of the Bretons, It was taken by Earl Talbot 
in 1466, but retaken by the French in the suc- 
ceeding year. It suffefed greatly in the Vendean 
war at the close of last century. 

LAVAUR, a town. of France, dép, Tarn, cap. 
arrond, on the Agout, here crossed by a stone 
bridge, 82 miles SW. Alby. Pop. 7,438 in 1861. 
Lavaur is divided into an old and a new town, 
both of which are ill-built. It has a communal 
college, a public library, with 3,500 vols., with 
manufactures of silk stuffs, chiefly for furniture; 
and is the entrepét for the silk goods of Upper 
Languedoc, In the 13th century it was a strong- 
hold of the Albigenses; but, after a lengthened 
‘and vizorous resistance. it was taken in i2t! he 
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Simon de Montfort, by whom it was treated with 
the utmost barbarity. . 

LAVENHAM, or LANHAM, a market town 
and par. of England, co. Suffolk, hund. Babergh, 
15 m, WNW, Ipswich, and 57 m. NE. London, 
on the Great Eastern railway. Pop. of par. 1,828 
in 1861: area of par., 2,800 acres. The town 
stands on a branch of the river Bret, in a valley 
encompassed by hills on all sides except the 
S., and comprises several small streets, with a 
spacious market-place, having a stone cross in its 
centre. The church, which has a steeple 142 ft, 
high, is a handsome structure, partly of Sreestone, 
but partly, also, of curious inlaid flint-work: the 
porch is of highly ornamental architecture, and 
the timber ceiling and several pews in the interior 
are exquisitely carved, somewhat in the style of 
Henry VII.’s chapel in Westminster Abbey: the 
living is a rectory in the patronage of Caius Col- 
lege, Comobeadg . There are also places of worship 
for Wesleyan Methodists and Independents, with 
attached Sunday schools, The charities comprise 
a free school, founded in 1647, and endowed with 
about 212, a year, some almshouses,.and minor 
bequests for the poor. Lavenham had formerly a 
considerable business in the weaving of blue cloths, 
serges, and other woollen stuffg; but this has 
fallen to decay, and has been replaced of late 
years by the manufacture of hempen cloth, which 
Here, as well as at Haverhill, employs a consider- 
able number of hands, Lavenham is a bor, b 
prescription; and land within the manor descends 
to the youngest son, according to the custom of 
borough-Enylish, It is one of the polling places 
for the co, Markets, small and il-attended, on 
Tuesday. Fairs for butter and cheese, Shrove- 
‘Tuesday and Oct. 10, 

LAYBACII (Germ, Laibach, Myr. Lublana, an. 
4Emona), a city of the Austrian dom, eap. Illyria, 
and of.the circ. of the same name, ou the navigable 
river Laybach, a tributary of the Save, 80 m. 
SW. Gratz, 72 m. ESE. Agtam, and 64 m, NE. 
‘Trieste, on the railway from Vienna to Trieste. 
Pop. 21,170 in 1857," Laybach consists of the 
town proper, 5 suburbs, and 3 adjacent hamlets, 
The town is situated on uneven ground, and has 
narrow and irregular streets, which, however, are 
well paved, and have foot-paths, while most of 
them are kept clean by running streams, Though 
ill laid out Laybach is tolerably well built; and 
has several handsome public edifices, among which 
are the cathedral, St, James’s church, and that of 
the- Ursuline nuns, the Gothie town hall, the 
lyceum, to which an agricultural garden is: at- 
tached; the theatre, masquerade-hall, barracks, 
military school, and Auersperg palace. . The town 
is grouped round the castle hill; the castle being 
how converted into a house of correction and state 
prison. Laybach has 12 churches, 2 hospitals, 2 
convents, a gymnasium, a female school, a nurmal 
school, an ecclesiastical seminary, und orphan, 
lunatic, and other asylums, It is the sce of a 
bishop, and the seat of the government of the cir, 
and of criminal, commercial, aud mining tribunals 
for the prov., town and district judicial courts, 
the board of tolls, salt duties, and customs for the 
kingd. of Iilyria, the agricultural society of Car- 
niola, the museum for the duchy, and a philhar- 
monic society.. It has 2 large sugar-retineries, 
and fabrics of linen stuffs, porcélain, paper, and 
leather; its silk and woollen manufactures have 
failen into decay, A considerable transit trade is 
carried on between Laybach and Trieste, Croatia, 
and S, Germany, Within the last 30 yeara some 
extensive marshes in its vicinity have been in a 
great measure drained, which has rendered the 
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by Attila in 452, but having been restored, is said 
to have been enlarged and fortified by Narses. 
It is celebrated'in diplomatic history for the con- 
gress held here in 1821. 

- "LEY, or LEH, improperly called LADAKII, a 
city of Central Asia, and the capgof the principal- 
ity of Ladakh, in Thibet; in “the valley of the 
Upper Indus, at the foot and on tke slope of some 
low hills on the N. side of the river, from which 
it is separated by a sandy plain about 2 m. broad, 
150 m. SE. Iskardo, and 930 m, N by W. 
Lassa, Lat. 34° 10' N., long, 77° 45’ E.« It is 
enclosed by a wall, furnished at intervals with 
conical and square towers, and extending on 
either side to the summit of the hills. The strects 
are disposed without any order, and form a most 
intricate labyrinth; and the houses are built con- 
tiguously, and run into each other so strangely, 
that from without it is ditticult to determine the 
extent of cach. ‘The number of houses is said, by 
the natives, to be about 1,000, They usually vary 
from | to 2 or 8 stories in height, and are furnished 
with light wooden balcowes. The walls are 
sometimesewholly or in part of stone, but in gene- 
ral of Jarge unburnt bricks, whitened outside with 
lime, ‘The roofy are flat, and, like the ceilings, 
formed of small trauks of poplar trees, abave 
which a layer of willow shoots is laid, covered by 
a coating of straw, and that again by a bed of 
earth, They constitute 2 very insufficient defence 
against the weather, as during rain the water soon 
softens the earth, and pours down iuto the apart- 
ment, ‘Lhe rooms, though frequently of good 
size, are rarely above 7 or 8 ft. high, and unpro- 
vided with chimneys, though in the kitchen there 
is sometimes a square hole, which acts as an im- 
perfect ventilator, ‘The doors are made of planks 
of poplar mortised together; iron nails are rarely 
used, as they are tao costly, the iron ore of the 
country being little wrought for want of fucl. A 

. few felts and sheep-skins, and a bench or two with 
a large box, constitute the principal articles of 
furniture. The temples are built of the same 
materials as the houses, and pillars of timber, like 
thase in private dwellings, support the beams, 
being little more, in fact, than the, stems of the 
poplar or willow, stripped of their bark and painted. 
‘The most considerable building in Lé¢ is the palace 
of the rajah, which has a front of 250 ft, and is 
several stories in height, ‘Ihe pop. is chiefly of 
the ‘Thibetan stock, but. numerous Cashmerians 
have settled in Lé, and intermixed with the na- 
tiv Lé is the seat of an active commerce in 
shawl-wool, brought thither from the surrounding 



































tertitory, from Lassa and Chinese Turkestan, to be | 


transported to Cashmere; and a silver coin is 
struck at this city, from bars of silver imported 
from China, which is in general circulation 
throughout the whole of Western Thibet. 
LEADHILLS, a mining village of Scotland, co, 
Lanark, in an alpine region, in an irregular valley 
1,800 ft, above the 1 of the sea, and surrounded 
by wild heathy hills rising to the height of 2,450 
it. Pop. $42 in 1861, The mining village of 
Wanlockhead, though only 1 m, distant, is in the 
eo. of Dumfries, Both villages are inhabited 
solely by persons connected with the mines; 
which, however, belong to different proprietors, 
and are wrought by different companies, At Lead- 
hills, the mineral district comprises a space about 
3 m. in length by 2} in breadth, and is principally 
composed of greywacke and greywacke slate, 
which range from SW. te NE. ‘These strata are 
associxted with transition clay-slate, called edge 
matter, from its vertical position, through which 
the metalliferous veins pass. The principal lead 
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in 3. The common and compact galena, or lead 
glance, arc the principal ores, and furnih all the 
Jead used in the arts, The vein stones are quartz, 
calcareous spar, brown spar, sparry ironstone, and 
heavy spar. Silver is contained in the lead, but 
in too small quantity to repay its extraction. The 
mines have been wrought from a very remote 
period, Gold is found in all the neighbouring 
streams, disseminated in minute particles among 
the clay more immediately covering the rocks, 
| and also oceasionally interspersed in quartz. The 
search for this precious metal was formerly con- 
ducted on a large scale, under royal authority, 
but never with much success; and all attempts of 
the kind, except by the curious, have Jong since 
ceased. ‘ 

Leadhills has a chapel belonging to the esta- 
blished church, a school, and an excellent library 
founded in 1741, Allan Ramsay, the poet, was a 
native of this place, The miners of Leadhills are 
regarded as more than usually intelligent, moral, 
and respectable. 

LEAMINGTON PRIORS, a town, par, and 
watering-place of England, co, Warwick, in Kenil- 
worth, div, of bund. Knightlow, on the Leam, a 
trib, of the Avon, 2m, EK, Warwick, and 974 m, 
NW. London, by London and North Western rail- 
way. Pop. of town 17,958, and of par, 17,402 in 
1861, Area of par, 1,720 acres, The town which, 
60 years ago, was an inconsiderable village, has 
now many noble and opulent residents; and the 
elegance of its squares, streets, crescents, and ter~ 
races, and of its numerous public and private edi- 
tices, entitle it toa place among the handsomest. 
and best built towns in the kingdom. It formerly 
stood only on the S. of the river; but in recent, 
years it has been extended to the o; posite side, 
with which it is connected by several handsome 
bridges. One of these, widened and beautified in 
1840, has received the name of ‘ Victoria Bridge ; 
another, about a 4m, lower down the Leam, built. 
jof stone, was opened in 1840. The numerous 
hotels are nowise inferior to those of Bath, Chel- 
tenham, and other fashionable watering-places. It 
has, also, many suburban villas and detached resi- 
dences, 

The waters, to which Leamington owes its cele~ 
brity, embrace 11 different streams, uniting, in a 
single spot, saline, sulphureous, and chalybeate 
waters, ‘Chat which most abounds, and which is 
| known as‘ the Leamington waters,’ consists chiefly 
| of the sulphate of magnesia and soda, in combi- 
'nation with muriate of soda, or common salt: 
{ the waters are used internally by dyspeptic and 
chronic patients, and have been found useful 
when applied externally in cutaneous diseases 
and rheumatism. The following Table shows 
the number of grains of mineral salts contained 
in a gallon of water from two of the principal 
springs -—~ 
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Description of Saits New Bath 

Carbonate of Iron. . 15 

Muriate of Magnesia .| 11:5 58°6 
ss Soda. . «| 430° 330° 

Sulphate of Lime . | 112 627 
% Soda. ...| 152° 146° 
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‘The pump-rooms and baths are fitted up with 
every degree of elegance, combined with comfort 
and utility, They are constantly supplied with 
water from the springs; and these, with the as- 
sembly rooms, public libraries, music hall, and 
numerous prometades and pleasure gardens, form 
the principal attractions, and contribute chiefly to - 
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is a good specimen of Gothic architecture; there 
are also several district churches, and places of 
worship for Rom. Catholics, Wesleyan Methodists, 
and other sects. A national school, an infant 
school, and several Sunday schools are well sup- 
ported. ‘There are also several charitable insti- 
tutions, particularly the ‘ Warneford Hospital,’ 
endowed by Dr. Warneford, where the poor have 
the benefit of gratnitous baths and of medical 
advice, The business of the town is confined to 
the supply and retailing of articles required by 
the resident gentry and visitors; and the latter 
are generally so numerous, as to make it a scene 
of bustle and activity during the greater part of 
the year. 

The surrounding country, which is highly pic- 
turesque, furnishes an almost endless variety of 
pleasing rides and excursions, diversified by the 
tine residences of the Warwick, Clarendon, Leigh, 
Willoughby, and other families; the ruins of 
Kenilworth Castle, Guy’s Cliff, and other spots 
equally interesting to the tourist and the antiquary. 

LEBANON, an extensive and very celebrated 
range of mountains in W. Asia, connected north- 
ward with the table-land of Anatolia, thence 
running SSW. in two nearly parallel chains 
through Syria and Palestine, and finally connect- 
ing itself with Mounts Horeb and Sinai near the 
Gulf of Suez, The W. chain, called Djebel- 
Liban, the Lidanus proper of antiquity, detaches 
itself from the mountains of Asia Minor at the 
Gulf of Iskenderoon; it is eut through by the 
deep channel of the Orontes, in lat. 379 7’, and as 
it proceeds southward, at an average distance of 
24 m, from the Mediterranean, it increases in 
height, till, in lat, 34° 12’, the culminating point 
of the chain, Djebel Makmel, attains an elevation 
of 12,000 ft. above the sea, Many summits in 
this part rise considerably above the limita of 
perpetual snow; and even in lat, 32° 50° the 
ancient Carmel and the twin summits of bal 
and Gerizim, so famous in the history of the 
Israclites (Deut, xi, 29), are conspicuous from their 
towering height; but more southward the moun- 
tains sink much lower, and are traced with some 
difficulty S$. of Gaza, The E. chain, now called 
Djebel-es-Sheikh, and identical with the Anti- 
dabanus of Strabo (lib, xvi.), detaches itself from 
the range of Taurus, about 60 m, E. of that last 
mentioned; it attains the extreme altitnde of 
about 5,000 ft. in Jat, 33° 20’, under the ancient 
name of Mount Hermon, and after maintaining a 
considerable elevation as far S. as the 32d parallel, 
becomes lower and less regular as it skirts the 
Dead Sea on its E, side, and finally is connected 
with the sandy hills of Arabia: this chain, indeed, 
is much less defined throughout its course, and 
inferior in proportion to the chain ranning along 
the coast, ‘Phe valley of Bakaah (an, Ceele-Syria), 
which separates these chains, is about 100 m. 
long, and varies from 10 to 20 m, in breadth, 
having an elevation near the sources of the 
Oroutes exceeding 2,000 ft. above the sea; and 
southward is the valley of the Jordan, which may 
be traced through Arabia to the Gulf of Akabah, 
(See Jonpas.) Besides the Orontes and Jordan, 
which are the two great rivers of this mouatain 
system, a smaller stream, called the Leittanie, 
rises near Baalbec, and flows SW, into the Medi- 
terranean, a few miles N, of ‘Tyre. The general 
formation of Mount Lebanon consists of carbon- 
iferous and mountain-limestone, with greywacke 
and slate rising to the surface in the higher parts, 
The limestone in. many parts is very porous, 
easily acted on by air and water, and rapidly 
worn into hollows of various shapes and sizes, 
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formerly the hiding-places of the persecuted Jews 
and Christians. Basalt, and other igneotis rocks 


skirfing the Dead Sea present’ granite, gneiss, 
and dolomite. Iron and ‘cael are abundant in 
some parts of the range. The former is wrought. 
in two Cistriets*but, owing to the distance from 
which the fuel has to be brought for smelting the 
ore, the produce of the mines is scarcely sufficient. 
for the consumption of the pachalik. The coal- 
mines which, during several years, have been 
wrought by the government, are situated about 
8 hours’ distance from Beyrout, at an elevation of 
about 2,500 ft, above the sea. The seams vary 
from 8 ft. to 44 ft. in. thickness; but the coal, 
though abundant, is rather sulphureous. Iron 
pyrites are found mixed with the coal, and smelt- 
ing furnaces have been erected near the pits; but 
the returns are quite insignificant. 

The principal animals found on Mount Lebanon. 
are, the roe-deer, the antelope, the goat, the 
mountain-sheep, and the jerboa; with eagles, 
hawks, ravens, herons, and pelicans. The general 
aspect of the mountain scenery is thus described 
by an Fnglish clergyman Mr, Eliot :—‘Onr route 
lay directly across Mount Lebanon, the chief part 
of which is nearly barren, Almost the only tree 


view is not of a character to interest a lover of 
scencry. From the sea and the plains the range 
forms a noble object. for the eye to rest on; but 
when once the ascent is begun, few of the com- 
| ponent elements of a beautiful prospect are dis- 
cernible, Deep ravines, indeed, and rugged beet~ 
ling precipices mect one at every tam, and rendet 
travelling both painful and hazardous; but there 
are neither glacier’ nor waterfalls, neither lakes 
nor rivers, no verdant fields nor smiling valleys, 
no extensive forests, no ftoral richness, and no 
rural villages: even the cedars, once ‘the glory 
of Lebanon’ (Isa. 1x. 18) have deserted it, and 
are replaced by the umbrella-topped fir, In one 
spot only called Bisharri, nearly opposite Tripoli, 
eight gigautic cedars, and a few of inferior size, 
attest the splendour of their by-gone race. The 
large trees measure about 36 ft. round the trunk, 
and more than 100 ft, between the extreme points 
of the opposite branches; while at the base, or a 
little above, they send out five limbs, each _mea- 
suring 12 or 16 ft, in cire, At another spot W. of 
Bisharri, little known and seldom visited, this 
same interesting tree is found in much greater 
numbers, buat of inferior growth, Yhe moun- 
taineers cut down the cedars for their charcoal 
and tar, which latter article is used medicinally 
to heal the wounds and ‘diseases of the camel 
and a) other animals,’ (Elliot’s Travels, vol. ii, 
. 258.) 
ps ‘Tn fact,’ says another traveller, ‘it is impos- 
sible to view these patriarchs of the vegetable 
world, the remains of vast forests that once sup- 
plied Jerusalem with its finest timber and its 
choicest incense, without feeling ‘the truth, apt- 
ness, and precision of the prophecies concerning 
them :—“ The rest of the trees of his forest shall 
be few, that a child may write them, Lebanon 
is ashamed and hewn down, The high ones of 
stature shall be hewn down: Lebanon shall fall 
by the mighty one.” (Isaiah x. 19, 33, 34; and 
xxxiti. 9) It must not be supposed, however, 
from these sketches, that the whole mountain 
region is barren and uninteresting; for there are 
many fertile and well-peopled valleys, inhabited 
by an industrious people, chiefly Maronite Chris- 
tians, occupied in the silk and dyeing trades, and 
in raising wine, corn, tebacco, and cotton, The 
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turn to good account such pagts of the soil as are 
an to tillage, andin no fiart of Syria is there 
4e9Obvious an setiviig’, and in none are the in- 
habitagts so prospérous, The agricultural imple- 
ments“are rude* jough.is occasionally seen, 
bat spade husbandry“is much more used ; and the 
steepnesswf the hill sides requires @iuccession of 
terrals for cultivation, Almost every male in- 
habit@mé is a small proprietor of land, and some 
of the emirs are large owners, either cultivating 
their estates themselves, or letting them out to 
tenants. + 

Some of the convents produce a wine called 
Vino £ Oro, of good quality, both red and white; 
but it is often spoiled by the practice of boiling, 
and the use of skins. The tobacco of Mount 
Lebanon ranks also as the best in Syria. The 
quantity of raw silk produced in the district, ex- 
elusive of Tripoli, amounts annually to 240,000 
okes, the price being from 120 to 125 piastres per 
oke: of this quantity 2-3rds are exported, and 
the rest consumed in the country, The manufac- 
ture and weaving of silk thread is pursued to a 
considerable extent, and the annual consumption 
of gold for this trade averages about 50,000 
drachms, Exorbitant taxes are, however, a great 
hindrance to the industry of the Lebanon, 

LEBRIJA (an, Nebrissa), a town of Spain, 
prov, Cadiz, in the flat of the Guadalquivir, 29 m. 
S, by W, Seville, and 33 m. N. Cadiz, Pop. 
10,358 in 1857, A par, church, built of the ma- 
terials of an old mosque, 4 convents, a hospital, 
and a well-endowed classical college are the chief 
public buildings, and there is also a ruined castle 
of considerable extent, Being situated in the 
midst of an extensive and marshy flat, Lebrija is 
extremely unhealthy, especially during the heats 
of summer, but the, circumjacent alluvial soil is 
highly productive. ‘Fhe town has fabrics of glass, 
earthenware, blankets and sacking, soap, bricks, 
tiles, and mortar, 

LECCE (an. Sybaris and Lupie), a city of 
South Italy, cap. of prov. of same name, on the 
railway from_ Brindisi to the Gulf of Taranto, 
about 22m, SSE. the former city. Pop. 19,419 
in 1862, The city is fortified by a wall and 
towers, above a deep ditch, and possesses a castle 
or citadel, It comprises the usual appendages of 
a provincial cap., a seminary, tribunal, and theatre ; 
and adds ¢o these a large manufactory of tobacco, 
the produce of which, as snuff, is highly esteemed 
throughout the kingdom, The principal gate of 
entrance to Lecce is very magnificent, though in a 
strange overloaded style of architecture. ‘The fa- 
cility with which the stone of the country is 
wrought has proved of great advantage to the 
architectural embellishments of Lecce; but it has 
also afforded a fatal facility of propagating the 
extravagant taste exemplified in every building 
of consequence. Among these edifices the churches 
are pre-eminent; they exhibit all the grotesque 
barbarity of the Gothic, without any of its spiry 
lightness, In.the principal square is an antique 
column brought from Hrindisi: it supports the 
statue of St, Oronzio, the protecting saint. The 
inhabs. of Lecce are mostly in easy circumstances, 
and renowned for their courteous polished man- 
ners, The climate is oppressively hot during the 
summer, The surrounding distr. is one of great 
fertility. It supplies, however, silk, wool, flax, 
cotton, oil, and wine, of good quality, in which 
the city is said to have an active trade. Lecce has 
also manufactures of lace, linen thread, woollen 
cloth, and cotton and silk fabrics. The produce of 
Lecce is mostly exported from Otranto, or from 
San Cataldo on the Adriatic, 

Sybaris, or Lupix, on the site of Lecce, was 
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very ancient. Augustus remained in it for some 
days after his return to Italy on hearing of the 
death of Cxsar, In the middle ages it was called 
Lycium. It was made the fief of an earl soon 
after the establishment. of the Normans; and Tan- 
cred, one of its earls, succeeded to the crown of 
Naples in 1189. The.novelist Ammirato, and 
the anatomist Baglivi, were nativea of Lecce. 

LECHLADE, a market town and par, of Eng- 
land, co. Gloucester, hund, Brightwell’s Barrow, 
at the confluence of the Lech with the Isis, 18 m. 
E, Cirencester, and 68 m. W. by N. London. Pop. 
of par. 1,328 in 1861; area of par. 3,980 acres, 
The town consists chiefly of a single, long, wide, 
and well-built street; and the river (which is 
navigable up to this place, a distance, by water, of 
146} m. from London) is crossed by a good stone 
bridge. The church, a handsome stone structure, 
built in the reign of Henry VIL, has a tower and 
spire at its W. end, ‘There are also places of wor- 
ship for Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists, and 
two Sunday schools. The principal importance of 
Lechlade is derived from its site at the Junction of 
the Thames navigation with the Thames and 
Severn Canal, which makes it the seat of a some- 
what extensive transit trade in butter, cheese, 
corn, and malt, Markets on Tuesday ; fairs, Aug. 
5 and 12 and Sept. 9, for cattle and cheese, 

LECTOURE (an, Lactora, and Civitas Laeto- 
ratensis), a town of France, dép, Gers, cap, arrond., 
on the summit of a sleep isolated ruck, 19 m. N, 
Auch, Pop, 6,914 in 1861. The town was for- 
merly surrounded with a triple range of strong 
walls, the remains of which still exist, It is tra~ 
versed by a wide, regularly built, and clean street, 
at one end of which is a hospital occupying the 
site of an ancient castle, and at the other a fhand- 
some Gothic church, built by the English. Near 
the church is the old episcopal palace, now the 
town-hall, Sub prefecture, and court of primary 
jurisdiction, n the town-hall are portraits of 
Marshal Lannes, due de Montebello, and other 
distinguished individuals, natives of the town; & 
marble statue of the marshal is also erected on the 
public esplanade. Lectoure has. manufactures of 
serge and coarse woollen cloths, and a considerable 
trade in cattle, wines, brandy, and agricultural 
produce, 

Lectoure, though not mentioned by the ancient 
geographers, has several Roman antiquities; the 
chief is a votive altar, in good preservation, which 
dates from the time of Gratian, At the foot: of 
the hill on which the town is built is a fountain 
of excellent water; its modern name is Hondelia, 
derived, it is said, from its ancient name, Fons 
Delia; having been consecrated to Diana, who 
had a temple in the vicinity, Lectoure belonged, 
for a lengthened period, to the counts of Ar- 
magnac. ‘The last of that family having been 
besieged in it in 1473, by the troops of Louis XI., 
cominanded by the cardinal of Alby, surrendered 
on terms which the cardinal offered and swore to 
observe. No sooner, however, had the perfidions 
ecclesiastic got the count into his power, than he 
ordered him to be assassinated, and gave up the 
town to military execution, 

LEDBURY, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, co, Hereford, hund. Radlow, near the Leden, 
a trib, of the Severn, on the railway between. 
Hereford and Worcester, 13 m. E. Hereford, 14 
m. SW. Worcester, and 105 m. WNW, London, 
Pop. of town 3,263, and of par, 5,598 in 186! : 
arca of par, 8,630 acres. The town, situated on 
the slope of a hill, at the extremity of the Mal- 
vern hills, comprises two principal intersecting 
streets, with others of inferior character, Many 
of the houses are handaame and haxttlt af ctann 
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quarried in the neighbourhood. The church, 
which is of Nornian architecture, with more re- 
cent alterations and additions, comprises a nave, 
aisles, and chancel, with a chapel; and the tower, 
which is detached from the rest of the building, 
is surmounted by a fine spire 60 ft. high: the 
living is a vicarage, in private patronage. There 
are, also, places of worship for. Independents, 
Ttaptists, and Wesleyan Methodists, with well- 
attended Sunday schools attached to each; @ na- 
tional school for beth sexes, partly supported by 
the produce of two or three old charities; and a 
school of industry for girls. The free school, 
founded in the 16th century, formerly had the re~ 
putation of being a good classical school; but the 
endowment is very trifling, and the instruction is 
now confined to reading, writing, and arithm: 
St, Catherinc’s hospital, for poor men and women, 
founded by Hugh Folyot, bishop of Hereford, in 
1282, comprises a master, chaplain, 7 brethren, 
and 3 sisters, each of whom, in addition to a 
comfortable dwelling and some yearly allowances, 
receives a stipend of 6s, a week, The hospital is a 
handsome stricture, with two wings, and a chapel 
and hall in the centre... The par. is unusually 
rich in money charities, distributed chiefly by the 
clergy and churchwardens. Ledbury was_cele- 
brated during the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
1, for its extensive manufactures of broad cloth 
and silk; but they are now quite extinct, Malt- 
ing, tanning, and the weaving of sacking, employ 
a considerable number of hands; but the preseut 
importance of the town is derived from its being 
the chief market of a district producing large 
quantities of hops, cider, and perry, Stone and 
marble are quarried in the neighbourhood. 
Ledbury was anciently a pari. bor., and, in the 
reign of Edward I., twice returned mems, to the 
H. of C.; but the privilege was not preserved, 
LEEDS, a parl. and mun, bor., par., aud cele- 
rated manufacturing town of England, being the 
great centre of the woollen cloth trade, co, York, 
W. riding, locaily situated in wap. Skyrack, on 
both sides the navigable river Aire, 23 m. WSW. 
York, 29 m, N. Sheffield, 170m. N. by W. Lon- 
don by road, and 192} m, by Great Northern rail- 
way. Pop. of par, and of bor., which are co- 
extensive, 207,165 in 1861. In 1841 the pop. was 
151,874, ' ‘Phe principal and best part of Leeds 
stands on the slope of a hill N. of the Aire, and 
the buildings cover a space of about 1,000 acres, 
he town, speaking generally, is irreguiarly built, 
with narrow and crooked streets; but the centre 
and W. end comprise several handsonie streets 
lined with fine houses, Briggate, in the centre of 
the town, is the largest, and is as wide as Oxford 
Street, London. Three stone bridges, and two of 
cast iron, on the bow and string principle, cross 
the river Aire, on the S, side of which are the 
extensive suburbs of Holbeck and Hunslet, con- 
taining many large factories, ‘The town is well 
paved, flagged, and lighted with gas, Formerly 
the supply of water was rather deficient; but 
extensive works have been completed within the 
last thirty years, by which an abundant supply of 
excellent water is conveyed into the tewn from 
the Harewood hills, 5 or 6 m, distant, at an ex- 
pense of about,130,0002 Chief among ‘the public 
buildings is the new town hall, a handsome Corin- 
thian pile, 250 ft, by 200, with a dome 280 ft, 
high, which was opened by Queen Victoria, in 
1898, In the vestibule is a statue of her majesty, 
in white marble, and in the hall, 161 ft. long, are 
statues of Edward Baines and Robert Hall, Other 
table public buildings are the clot! . The 
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380 ft. long and 200 3. broad, enclosing an open. 
area, and having aboit 1,8qf fangs. The Whit 
eloth Hall, for the sale of tty goods, 
plan of the former, was erected tp 1775 A has 
about 1,200 stands, A thir ilding of thi 
description, ip Albion Street, but smaller, intend 
to accommod# €raders not licensed to s#1] igthe 
other halls, has. been long abandoned. Cig to 
the Mixed-cloth Hall is a handsome edifice, Galled 
the ‘Commercial Buildings,’ appropriated chiefly. 
to news-rooms and bankruptcy courts, but partly 
also to trading purposes, Near the Commercial 
Building is a statue of Sir Robert Peel, erected in 
1852, The court-house, in which the petty and 
quarter sessions of the bor, and the Michaelmas 
sessions of the W. riding are held, is a well-ar- 
ranged building for police purposes; but the gaol 
attached to it being too small for the wants of the 
town and borough, a gaol on the most approved 
construction, to accommodate in separate cells 
about 300 prisoners, was erected in 1847, on Arm- 
ley Hill, at a cost of 30,0002. The corn exchange 
faces Briggate: its front is of the Ionic order, and 
has a niche in the centre, with a statue of Queen 
Anne, The stock exchange was opened in 1847, 
The central market, erected at an expense of 
35,0002, is large, handsome, and commodious: 
there are also two other markets, The cay: 
barracks, erected in 1820, on the N. side of the 
town, are well built and very extensive, occupy~ 
ing, with the parade grounds, nearly 12 acres. 
‘The workhouse, in the Elizabethan style, has 
room for about 800 inmates. In 1862 the gross 
estimated rental assessed to poor rate was 598,2422, 
Among the other public buildings are the hall of 
the Philosophical and Literary Society, a theatre 
on the S. side of the town, and two commodious 
bath establishments. The places of worship in the 
town comprise 27 churches and 49 chapels, ‘I'he 
par, church, rebuilt, on the site of ‘an old Gothic 
edifice, in the perpendicular English style, is one 
of the largest and handsomest churches in Eng 
land: the living is a vicarage, worth above 1,200/, 
Among the other notable churches are St, John’s, 
St. George's, and St. Saviour’s, the latter built in 
1843, in the pointed style, with a tall spire. The 
dissenting places of worship include two large 
Wesleyan chapels, an Unitarian chapel in the 
pointed style, and four Roman Catholic chapels, 
one with a tower 150 ft, high. An Independent 
chapel, erected in East Parade, at a cost of 12,0002, 
has a handsome Doric portico. A spacious ceme~ 
tery, near Woodhouse Moor, occupying 10 acres 
of ground, was opened in 1835, for the use of per- 
sons of all religious denominations: in the centre 
is a chapel, beneath which are large vaults, There 
are also two large parochial cemeteries, one at 
Burmantofts, and the other at Hunslet, purchased 
by rates on the inhabitants, and each having an 
unconsecrated as well as a consecrated portion of 
ground, and two chapels for the accommodation of 
dissenters as well as churchinen. The establish- 
ments for general education comprise, 1. A well 
endowed grammar-school, founded in 1552, and 
rebuilt, in 1860, in the Gothic style, at a cost of. 
15,0002 It gives free instruction in classics and 
the elements of mathematics to the sons of ail 
residents in Leeds, and enjoys the reputation of 
being ably and successfully conducted ; 4 scholar- 
ships in Magdalen College, Cambridge, and an 
exhibition im Queen’s College, Oxford, are open 
to the competition of its pupils. 2. A national 
school, attended by upwards of 600 children, 3, 
A Lancastrian school, established in 1811, and 
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comptising a boys’, Birls’, and infants’ schools. 6. 
Burmantoft’s Industrial Schools, with a building 
in the Elizabethan style, 276 ft. long. Nume- 
rous other public schools are supported by the 
Chugch, the Wesleyans, the Imdependents, and 
other religious bodies. St. John’s Charity, founded 
in 1705, has for its object the training of girls to 
become household servants; its management. is 
vested in a committee of subscribers. The cbief 
societies for the promotion of literature and science 
dre the Philosophical and Literary Society, which 
has a, handsome hall and museum in Park Row; 
and the Mechanics’ Institution and Literary 
Society, which has a hall in South Parade, a 
library of 10,000 volumes, and upwards of 2,000 
members, with a large day school, a school of 
design, and numerous evening classes. Leeds 
has also a school of medicine, a society for the 
promotion of the fine arts, and five subscription 
hbraries. The charitable institutions comprise, 
besides the schools already mentioned, an intir- 
mary, founded in 1767, supported by subscriptions 
and accommadating 150 in-patients; a fever ho: 
pital, called the ‘House of Recovery; a lying-in 
hospital, au eye and ear infirmary, and a public 
dispensary, ‘There are likewise several endowed 
charities for the aged poor, and other benevolent 
institutions, the gross. revenues of which exceed 
4,000, @ year. 

Lecds owes its great and long-continued emi- 
nence as a manufacturing town, partly to its ad- 
vantageous situation, and partly to the industry 
and ingenuity of its inhabs, It stands in a fertile 
country intersected with rivers, and possessing 
rich and all but inexhaustible beds of coal, The 
natural facilities afforded by its position for pro- 
curing raw materials, and for disposing of its ma- 
nufactured produce, have been vastly extended 
by ‘attificiak means. On the one hand it com- 
municates with the Humber, and, consequently, 
with the German Ocean, by meaus of the Aire and 
Calder Navigation, which allows vessels of 120 
tons to come up to the town; and, on the other 
“hand, it communicates with the Mersey and Li- 
verpool by the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, Rail- 
ways lave also been opened in every direc 
to York, Hull, Manchester, Liverpool, Skipton, 
Lancaster, and two by Derby and Lincoln to 
London, 

‘The staple manufacture is the production of 
woollen cloths, but the spinning of fax and 
worsted is also an important branch of industry, 
‘The woollen manufacture of Leeds and its neigh- 
bourhood is carried on in two ways—on the 
domestic system, and by means of factories. Ac- 
cording to the former plan, the business is con- 
ducted by a number of small masters, generally 
possessed of very limited capital, who have in 
their houses from two to four looms, and employ, 
besides themsclves and their families, from three 
to seven journeymen. Formerly they used to 
eury the wool by hand-labour through all the 
stages of its manufacture, till it was made into 
undressed cloth; but for years past they have 
availed themselves, in the performance of various 
processes, of the public mills that have been 
erected, mostly on a joint-stock principle, in all 
the villages within the district where this system 
prevails, By this means, the domestic cloths are 
produced as good and cheap as those made in fac- 
tories. The wages of hand-loom weavers in and 
about Leeds vary from 12s. to 18s. a weck. The 
factory system owes its existence to the improve- 
ments of machinery subsequent to 1790; and, 
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has greatly improved the manufacture, and raise 

to its present eminence as a mart for super 
fine broad cloths, The master manufacturer 
who necessarily either-possess or have the com 
mand of large capital, employ a greater or les 
number of workmen, in one or more large fac 
tories, under their own inspection, or that of the’ 
superintendents. In these factories the whole prc 
cesses are cartied forward, from the breaking ¢ 
the wool to the fiuishing of the cloth for th 
consumer, The woollen fabrics manufactured a 
Leeds comprise broad cloths, ladies’ cloths, ker 
seys, swansdowns, and beavers, The goods sol 
to the merchants in a rough or undressed stat 
are finished in dyehouses’ and dressing-shop 
which of themselves give employment to up 
wards of 3,000 persons, The sale’ of cloths wa 
formerly effected in the different cloth-halls,. ot 
the mornings of Tuesday and Saturday, betwger 
11 and 12; but of late years, or since the manu 
facturers began wholly to finish their goods, th 
cloth-halls have lost a good deal of their impor 
tance, and a great deal of the business that use: 
to be entirely carried on in them is now transactec 
in private counting-houses, Shalloons, stuffs, anc 
canlets are made to some extent; and immens 
quantities of unfinished stuffs are brought here t 
be finished from Bradford and Halifax. Some o 
the flax milis are immense establishments ; larg 
quantities of linen yarn are sent to Barnsley. to be 
manufactured into linens, and large quantities arc 
also sent to Ireland and France: canvass, sack- 
ing, and linens are also made to some extent it 
the town. The manufacture of machinery em- 
ploys a great number of hands ; and there are like- 
wise extensive chemical works, large glaas-houses, 
potteries making goods almost exclusively for 
exportation, extensive tobacco-mills, and soap- 
works. ‘The total number of occupations to which 
the cloth manufacture alone gives rise has been 
estimated at 120, The woollen trade is supposed 
to employ about 18,000, and the flax trade 10,000 
} hands, bs 

Leeds was first incorporated as a mun. bor. in 
the reign of Charles I, and received its charter 
in the [3th of Charles II. Under the Municipal 
Reform Act it is divided into 12 wards, and the 
goverument is vested in a recorder, mayor, 16 
aldermen, and 48 councillors: corporation revenue, 
58,860/, in 1862, An efficient bedy of police has 
been organised, similar to that of the metropoli: 
Notwithstanding its importance, as the first cloth- 
ing town of the British empire, Leeds was not 
represented in parliament. till 1832, when the Re- 
form Act couferred on it the important privilege 
of sending two mems, to the H. of C._ Registered 
electors, 7,966 in 1865. Markets on Tuesday and 
Saturday; catée fairs on alternate Wednesdays; 
and for horses and hardware, July 10, 11, Oct. 8, 
and Nov. 9. 

Leeds is mentioned by Bede and in the Domes- 
day survey. Leland, early in the 16th century, 
describes it as a market town, subsisting chiefly 
by clothing, reasonably well built, and as large as 
Bradford, but considerably less than Waketield. 
‘The clothing trade had been introduced about 60 
years before Leland’s time, and the town has since 
gradually risen, by the industry of its inhabs, till 
it has become the third manufacturing town of 
the first manufacturing nation of the world. 

LEEK, a manufacturing market town and par. 
of England, co, Stafford, hung. Totmonsiow, on 
the Churnet, a tributary of the ‘Trent, 12 m. 5. 
Macclesfield, and 184 m. N. by W. London, by 
London and North Wester railway. Pop. of par, 
14,326 in 1861. Area of par. (comprising 10 town- 
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tainous part of the co. called the Moorlands, on 
the road between London and Manchester, and 
consists of a principal street lined with some good 
modern houses, and crossed by several narrow and 
irregular avenues, The parish church is an old 
Gothic structure, with a square tower: in the 
ehurehyard are the remains of a Danish cross, 10 
ft. high. There are places of worship for Indepen- 
dents, Wesleyan and New Connexion Methodists, 
and the Saciety of Friends. A mechanics’ institute 
confers important benefits on the manufacturing 
population, An almshouse for eight widows and 
some other charities have endowments amounting 
to 1802, a year. 

Leck has long been the seat of a manufacture of 
broad silks and plain ribands, many of the latter 
being woven by power-looms, The silk-mills em- 
brace not only the weaving of ribands by power- 
Jooms, but the throwing and spinning of ‘silk, and 
ils twisting into sewing-silk and braid. The hapd- 
Joom weavers are. chiefly employed on checked or 
figured silk neckerchiefs, and afew gros-de-Naples 
and figured gown-pieces, the best black ribands, 
and silk serges of superior quality, ‘These goods 
are prepared chiefly for the London market; but 
the sewing-silks, twist, and ribands are mostly 
for exportation, The hand-loom work is given 
out warped and wound to undertakers, who possess 
a varying number of looms, and employ journey- 
men.and apprentices, to the former of whom they 
pay the warehouse price, after deducting for loom- 
rent, There are numerous undertakers in the 
broad trade, and they appear to be superior both 
in habits and condition to the same class in most 
other places, many of them possessing convenient 
and substantial dwelling-houses, the highest stories 
of which are used as workshops, The journeymen 
are an inferior class, living in very small cottages ; 
but though their houses be poor and mean, they 
are clean, as are also the persons and dress of the 
weavers and their families, The wives are com- 
monty piecers and doablers, or overlookers in the 
factories, or else, if at home, wind silk; the chil- 
dren also get employment in the factories. ‘The 
weekly earnings of the broad-loom weavers vary 
from 7s, Gd, to 9s, nett. ‘The weekly nett wages 
of the power-loom weavers average 16s., and the 
svomen working in the mills usually carn from 5s, 
to 5s, Gd, From these rates there has been little 
variation; and the trade of Leck generally ap- 
pears to be of a steadier character than that of 
other towns engaged in the same manufacture. 
The cotton trade, which has extended itself thither 
from Lancashire, is not extensive, Coal is pro- 
curéd from the neighbouring ‘Blue hills, in quan- 
tities amply sufficient for the wants both of the 
manufacturers and the pop. generally. 

Leek is one of the polling places for the N di- 
yision of Staffordshire. Courts leet and baron are 
held annually by the lord of the manor (Earl 
Mansfield), who clects a constable for the civil 
government of the town, Markets on Wednes- 
day : fairs for cattle and pedlery, Feb. 7, Easter- 
Wednesday, May 18, Whit-Wednesday, July 3 
and 28, Oct. 10, and Nov. 13. 

LEEUWARDEN, a town of Holland, prov. 
Friesland, of which it is the cap,, on the Ee, 31m. 
W. Groningen, on the railway from Groningen to 
Haarlingen. Pop. 25,409 in 1861, ‘Fhe town is 
surrounded by an earth rampart and ditch, and 
intersected by numerous canals, the banks of which, 
like the ramparts, are planted with trees, It is 
well built; its strects are wide and regular; and 
it has several handsome public edifices, including 
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Orange are buried, a synagogue, a Latin school, 
branch of the Society of 1 Publis Good, a pri it 
establishment, and considerable manufacturés of 
linen fabrics, paper, Friesland-green, and a large 
general trade, It is the seat of tribunals of primary 
jurisdiction and commerce, and the residence of a 
provincial commahdant, a military governor, a 
provincial head of police, and a receiver of taxes 
for the prov. It sends 4 mems, to the provincial 
assembly, 

LEGHORN (Ital. Livorno, Fr. Livourne), a city 
and sea-port of Italy, prov. Pisa, on the Mediter- 
ranean, 62 m. WSW. Florence, on the railway 
from Genoa to Rome. Pop, 91,432 in 1862, The 
city is of a square form, and about 24 m. in circ., 
surrounded with new walls, and entered by five 
gates. Itis neat, clean, and well built, and its 
general air of animation, activity, and business is 
singularly opposed to the listless idleness of the 
inlaud towns of Italy. Its streets are in general 
wide and well paved, especially that which runs in. 
a direct line from the gate of Pisa to the harbour, 
enlarging near its centre into a spacious square, 
The N. part of the city, called Venezia Nova, is 
intersected by canals, and comprises numerous 
wharfs, warehouses, and other buildings adapted 
to commerce, Leghorn has an outer and inner 
harbour, and a good roadstead, The outer harbour 
is protected by a fine mole, which runs NNW, up- 
wars of 4 m. into the sea, The port is apt to 
| become encumbered with mud, and the water 
i within is rather shallow, varying from 8 ft. in the 
| inner basin to 18 or 19 ft. at. the end of the mole. 
‘The outer harbour is unfit for ships of more than 
400 tons; and the inner harbour, called the 
Darsena dei navicelli, is only used for repairing 
ships, and for the reception ‘of galleys and other 
small craft. A lighthouse, the lantern of which is 
170 ft. above the sea, is built on a rock a little 
SW. from the mole. The roadstead lies WNW, 
from the harbour, between it and the Melora bank. 
The latter is a sand, 4 m. in length by 2 in breadth, 
lying N, and S. about 4 m. ‘from shore. It has 
mostly from 3 to 4 fathoms water over it; but to- 
wards its S, extremity, on some rocky points which 
project above the water, the Mclora tower has been 
constructed to serve as a sea-mark. During 8, 
winds there is sometimes a heavy sea in the roads, 
but the holding ground is good, and with sufficient 
anchors and cables, and ordinary precaution, there 
is no danger. The Iazarctto, one of the best in 
Europe, lies on a little island to the 8, about 1 m. 
from the tower. 

The public and private buildings of Leghorn are 
generally well adapted to their purposes, without 
being magnificent, The chief public edifices are 
the former ducal palace, the arsenal, the domo or 
cathedral, a Gothic building, designed by Vasari, 
six other par, churches, two Greek churches, 
chapels belonging to the English factory, and the 
Dutch and German Protestants, an Armenian, and 
a Maronite-Arab church, a large and beautiful 
synagogue, a mosque, 3 hospitals, the female 
tharity’ school of St. Peter and St. Paul, the 
theatre, and the public baths, Leghorn has also 
a citadel, an old castle, constructed in 1595, 
2 lazarets, a workhouse, a house of refuge, a sa- 
yings’ bank, a large public school, established 1746, 
and which has about 350 pupils, schools of navi- 
gation and artillery, architecture and painting, and 
an academy of sciences, letters, and ‘arts, with a 
library of 6,000 vols, open to the public, ‘The city 
possesses few works of art, except a fine marble 
statue of grand duke Ferdinand I. of Tuscany, 

ted by four kneeling figures in bronze. It 
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In the cemeteries beyond the walls are some good 
Specimens of sculpture. The English burial- 
ground, or Campo Inglese, contains the remains of 
Smollett, and of several other distinguished Eng- 
lishmen, & 

From being in a marshy situation, Leghorn is 
not quite salubrious, though great improvements 
in draining have been recently effected, by which 
the public health has been much benefited, There 
are no good wells in the city, and water is bronght 
by an aqueduct from Colognole 12 m, distant, 
Qne of the most remarkable monuments in the 
town is the Cisterna, belonging to this aqueduct, 
whence water is distributed through the town, 

Leghorn has a considerable coral fishery, but 
the greater portion of its inhab. arc engaged in 
manufactures and commerce: it produces woollen 
caps, straw hats, glass, paper, soap, starch, and 
cream of tartar; and it has numerous coral and 
alabaster factories, rope walks, building docks for 
merchant vessels, and tanneries. It was made a 
free port by Cosmo I., about the middle of the 
16th century; and the comparative security and 
freedom which foreigners long enjoyed in ‘Tuscany, 
still more than its advantageous situation, rendered 
Leghorn for a time one of the first commercial 
cities of Italy, ‘Its exports are similar to those 
from the other Italian ports, consisting principally 
of raw and manufactured silks, straw hats, straw 
platting, and straw for platting, all excellent; oil, 
Fate wines, wool, boracie acid, rags, cheese, 
marble, argol, paper, anchovies, coral, ‘manna, 
hemp, lamb-skins, timber, with wheat and other 
species of corn from the Black Sea, Egypt, and 
Barbary ; cotton from Egypt, and brimstone from 
Sicily. The export at secondhand of produce 
from the Euxine and the Levant has, however, 
greatly declined .of late years; the ‘English, 
Americans, and other nations, now generally im- 
porting such produce direct from Odessa, Smyrna, 
and Alexandria, The imports comprise sugar, 
coffee, and all sorts of colonial produce ; raw cotton, 
cotton and woollen stuffs, cotton twist, and other 
manufactured goods; salted fish, indige, and 
other dye-stuffs, rice, hardware, earthenware, and 
metals, 

Leghorn is supposed to be the anc. Portus Her- 
eulis or Labronis ; but it has no remains of an- 
tiquity, In the 15th century it was a mere vil- 
lage surrounded by swamps, and it owes much of 
its eminence and prosperity to the munificence of 
the Medici family, and the liberality of the former 
tulers of Tuscany, 

LEGNAGO, a fortified town of Italy, prov. 
Verona, 22 m. SE. the city of that name, on the 
Adige, and on the high’ road from Mantua to 
Padua. Pop. 10,318 in 1862. Its situation is 
unhealthy, It has several churches, convents, and 
barracks; a powder magazine, a theatre, a hos- 
pital, a royal gymnasium, a manufacture of dyed 
leather, and some trade in corn, rice, and silk. 
Legnago is supposed to have been founded to- 
wards the latter period of the Lombard monarchy. 
It was fortilied in the 16th century, and taken by 
the French, in 1796, after a 3 days’ siege. 

LEICESTER, an inland co, of England, nearly 
in its centre, having N. the cos. of Derby and 
Nottingham, E, Lincoln and Rutland, S. Nor- 
thampton and Warwick, and W. Stafford and 
Derby. It is of an oblong form; greatest length, 
about 48m, ; greatest breadth, about 28m, Area, 
803 sq. m., or 514,164 acres, of which about 480,000 
are supposed to be arable, meadow, and pasture, 
Surface, varied and uneven; but, except in the 
district of Charnwood Forest, to the S. of Leugh- 
borough, the hills do not attain te any considerable 
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vation, The soil consists mostly of clayey and 
sandy loams; and in some parts, especially along 
the Soar, there are very rich and extensive 
meadows. The pastures are generally excellent; 
and it is much more a grazing than an agricultaral 
co, It is famous’ for its breeds of cattle, sheep, 
and horses; all of which were much improved 
through the ski] and long-continued exertions of 
the celebrated Mr. Robert Bakewell, of Dishley, 
in this co, It is, however, true, that the Dishley 
breed. of long-horned cattle, so famous a few years 
ago, are everywhere losing ground ; and that even 
in this, their native co,, they are now very gene- 
rally superseded by the short-horns and other 
breeds. The fine rich cheese called Stilton is 
principally made in this co. in the farms round 
Melton Mowbray, ‘Ihe Leicester sheep, though 
of different varieties, all yield long combing woul, 
Horses are reared in considerablenumbers. Barley 
is the principal corn crop, but wheat and oats are 
also extensively cultivated, Property mostly in 
large estates; farms of all sizes, and mostly held 
at will, Coal is wrought at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Whitwick, and other places; and iron and lead, 
with lime and slates, are also products of this co, 
Leicestershire is the principal seat of the manu- 
facture of woollen stockings and shirts, gloves, and 
fancy hosiery; the business being principally 
carried on in the towns of Leicester, Loughborough, 
and Hinckley; but it is also widely diffused 
throughout the co. Hats are made at Lough- 
borough and other places; and this is one of the 
principal malting counties. Owing to, the open- 
ness of the country, the number of resident gentry, 
and other recommendations, Leicester has been 
long famous as a hunting co, Melton-Mowbray, 
in the centre of the sporting district, has accommo- 
dations for a vast number of horses; and during 
the season is crowded with visitors, foreign as 
well as domestic, Principal river Soar; and the 
is intersected by several canals and railways. 
Leicester is divided into 6 hundreds and 216 
parishes. It sends 6 mems, to the H. of C,, being 
4 for the co. and 2 for the borough of Leicester, 
Registered electors of the co., 11,050 in 1865, being 
4,767 for North Leicestershire, and 6,283 for South, 
At the census of 1861, Leicestershire had 51,894 
inhabited houses and 243,648 inhabits., while, in 
1841, there were in this co. 44,774 inhabited 
houses and 215,867 inhab, Gross annual value of 
real property assessed to income tax, under 
schedule (A), in the Northern division 668.5332, 
and in the Southern division, 590,184/, in 1862, 
Leicrstex, a parl, and mun. bor,, and cap, co, 
the same name, hund. W. Goscote, on the E. 
bank of the Soar, 25 m. SSE. Derby, 34m. E. by 
N. Birmingham, and 87 m, N. by W. London, 
on the Midland railway. Pop. of bor. 68,056 in 
1861, Area of mun. and parl. bor, (which ‘are co- 
extensive, and include the old bor. ‘and its liber- 
ties, with the part called the Castle view), 8,960 
acres. The town, though irregularly built, has a 
respectable appearance, the streets being clean, 
and the houses in the principal thoroughfares 
substantial and neat. The main street is joined 
near its centre by several other handsome streets : 
at the corner of one of these stands the news- 
Yoom, @ square: building of Ionic architecture, 
forming one of the chief ornaments of the place; 
and in it also is the New Hall, built in 1831; 
having apartments for concerts, and the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, The paving, lighting, and 
general economy of the town are wel! conducted, 
and have been greatly improved within recent 
years, Water is obtained from Thornton, a dis- 
tance of 9 m. The public buildines devoted ta 
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hall, an old and unpretending building, in which 
is a library of ancient printed- books and a few 
MSS., one|of which; the ‘ Coder Leicestrensis; 
is of considerable value; the assembly-rooms, 
with a commodious adjoining theatre; and a 
town-museum, established by the corporation, 
under the Museums’ Act, The greater part of 
the objects in the latter were presented to it by 
the Literary and Philosophical Society, who have 
commedious rooms in the building: among its 
rarities is the celebrated Roman milliare or mile- 
stone, inscribed to the Emperor Hadrian, found in 
the neighbourhood in 1771, and valuable as de- 
ciding the disputed point whether Leicester was 
the Hate or Rage of the Romans, (Gough's Cam- 
den’s Britannia, ii. 314.) A market-house is in 
the market-place, which has been considerably en- 
Jarged. ‘The assize hall, formerly the Castle Hall, 
is 178 feet long. ‘The bor, gaol is too smail for 
the proper classification of the prisoners; this, 
however, is effected in the co. gaol, a massive 
structure, enclosing an area of 4 acres, built in 
1824 at a cost of 75,0002, and subsequently en- 
larged at a farther cost of 25,000/, An infirmary 
and fever hospital were erected in 1771; anda co. 
lunatic asylum, a spacious and imposing building, 
with extensive grounds, erected in 1837, and 
since greatly enlarged at a total cost of 45,0002, 
affords accommodation for patients, ‘There 
are also public baths, partly supported by the 
corporation, Among the ecclesiastical edifices 
are 9 parish or district churches, and 30 places of 
worship for dissenters, St, Nicholas, the oldest 
church, is a structure of Norman architecture, 
supposed to have been built of the materials of 
the adjoining Roman wall; it has a square W. 
tower between the nave and chancel. St. Mary’s, 
in the Saxon and early English style, has a loft; 
tower and steeple, St. Martin’s, the largest churc! 
in the town, is a cruciform structure, erected at 
different periods between the 12th and 16th cen- 
turies, and surmounted by a plain spire, St. 
Margaret’s, in the early English and later styles, 
occupies the site of the Saxon cathedral and 
bishop's palace; it is remarkable for its handsome 
and lofty tower. All these churches have re- 
cently been restored. The other churches, four of 
which are modern, are commodious. The old Bap- 
tist chapel in Harvey Lane (now used as a school- 
room) deserves notice, as being the scene of the 
pastoral labours of Robert Hall, one of the most 
able and eloquent divines of his day. A public 
cemetery of 25 acres, established by the corpor- 
ation, was opened in 1850. It has chapels in the 
decorated style connected by extensive cloisters, 
and cost above 12,0002, exclusive of the land, 
Conneeted with the various places of worship are 
numerous Sunday schools, furnishing religious 
instruction to nearly 5,000 children; besides 
which, 1 national, 2 Laneastrian, and 3 infant 
schools are attended by about 1,300 scholars, and 
2 parochial schools by 220 boys, who are clothed 
as well as educated. A collegiate school, estab- 
lished in 1836, for members of the Church of Eng- 
land, ‘has a building in the Tudor style. The 
Female Asylum clothes, maintains, and educates 
16 girls, between the ages of 18 and 16, and after- 
wards provides them with situations of domestic 
service, 

Leicester possesses many valuable charities, 
some of which are in the trust of the corporation 
and of the trustees of general and church chari- 
ties, and others connected with particular parishes. 
Newton’s charity possesses funds amounting to 
7501. a year, and supports, either wholly or in 
part, 12 schools in Leicester and other towns men- 
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is a substantial brick building, near St, Nicholas’s 
church, with a house adjoining, in which the 
master lives rent free. He has a salary of 1001, a 
year besides coal and candle, and the use of a 
large garden, ‘There arc 100 boys in the schdol, 
sons of poor inhabs. belonging to the established 
church, who are clothed as well as instructed, 
Trinity Hospital is an extensive establishment, 
comprising a chapel, and range of apartments for 
80 old men and women, who receive each 8s, a 
week, with other advantages, In the chapel is 
the tomb of the Countess of Derby, first wife of 
Henry IV. Wigston’s Hospital is a structure of 
perpendicular architecture in St, Martin's church- 
yard, erected in 1521, and endowed with estates, 
the rental of which exceeds 500/ a year, but 
which, it is affirmed, if let like the estates of 
private individuals, would produce upwards of 
5,0002, a year. Each of the 24 inmates has an 
apartment and garden, with 4s. a week, and the 
chaplain, or confrater, has a stipend of 271. a year, 
with a house and garden, It may be worth men- 
tioning that both Chillingworth ‘and the learned 
Dr. Samuel Clarke filled this situation. Some 
smaller almshouses, loan funds, and bequests to a 
considerable amount, assist in relieving the distress 
of the poor of the town and neighbourhood, 

Leicester is a principal seat of the manufacture 
of woollen hosiery, including stockings, shirts, 
caps, and fancy hosiery, and of woollen, Berlin, 
and Lisle thread gloves. Manufacturing opera~ 
tions are greatly facilitated by a plentiful supply 
of coal from the Whitwick, Snibston, and Derby- 
shire coal-fields. A canal, joining the Trent, and 
several lines of railway, furnish abundant means 
of transport for manufactured produce, and are of 
pee service 2 Lae town, 

‘icester is a bor. by prescription, incorporated 
by King John, and governed til 1835 tye char- 
ter of the 41st Eliz, The old corporation was a 
self-elected, close, and’ irresponsible body; and 
was long distinguished by its political exclusive- 
ness and intolerance, The mun, officers under the 
Mun, Reform Act are a recorder, mayor, 14 alder- 
men, and 42 councillors, the bor. being divided 
into 7 wards, Corporat. revenue, 45,8202 in 1862. 
Assizes and quarter sessions are held here, The 
bor, has sent two mems. to the H. of ©. since the 
reign of Edward I.; the franchise, till the Reform 
Act, being vested in the freemen (by birth, servi- 
tude, or gift), and the inhab. paying scot and lot. 
‘The boundaries of the present parl. bor, include, 
as already stated, besides the old bor., the liberties 
(which comprise part of the pars. of St. Mary and 
St. Margaret, together with the Newarke) and the 
extra-parochial part, called the Castle-view, Re- 
gistered electors, 4,616 in 1865. Markets on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday: horse and -cattle fairs, 
March, Saturday before and after Easter, May 12, 
13, 14, July 5, and Oct, 10, 

Leicester occupies the site of Rate, an impor- 


tant Roman station mentioned in Antonine’s Jtine- * 


vary. A ruin, called the Jewry wall, has been 
supposed, but on no good grounds, to be the re- 
mains of a temple of Janus, Near it a fine Roman 
pavement was discovered in 1830. Before the 
Norman Conquest, a castle was built here by the 
earls of Mereia, which, being demolished by Henry 
II. in 1176, was restored by Simon de Montfort, 
earl of Leicester, It afterwards became:a favourite 
residence of the earls and dukes of Lancaster, 
Several parliaments were held in the great hall in 
the latter end of the fourteenth and the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth centuries, The castle 
having ceased to be a royal residence after the ele- 
vation of Henry 1V. to the throne, was allowed 
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was pulled down, with the exception of the great 
hall, which, being new fronted, is now used for the 
assizes. Two of the gateways also remain, one a 
fine specimen of the period. During the great 
civil war, the town was successively occupied by 
the king and the parliamentary troops, In a 
meadow near the town are some remains of a 
monastery of Black Canons, founded in 1143, the 
revenues of which amounted at its dissolution to 
1,062/, Cardinal Wolsey expired in this abbey on 
the 29th Nov. 1530, having been compelled by 
sickness to take refuge here when on his way to 
London, to be tried for high treason, ‘The stocking- 
frame was introduced into Leicester about the close 
of the seventeenth century, since which time it 
has been steadily rising in manufacturing impor- 
tance. 

LEIGH, a manefacturing market town and par. 
of England, co. Lancaster, hund. W. Derby, 12 m. 
W. Manchester, and 21 m, ENE. Liverpool on the 
railway from Manchester to Liverpool. Pop. of 
town, 10,621, and of par: 30,052 in 1861, Area of 
par, (comprising the townships of West Leigh, 
‘Astley, Atherton, Bedford, Pennington, aud Til- 
desley), 11,820 acres, The town, consisting of two 
chicf and other subordinate streets, has a few well- 
built houses, mixed with others of an inferior cha~ 
racter, ‘I'he parish church is a iofty stone strac- 
ture, but low and decayed on the N, side: the 
living is 4 vicarage in the gift of Lord Lilford. 
Chapels of case and district churches have also 
becn erected in the townships of Astley, Chowbent, 
anil Tildesley, the patronage of which is vested in 
the incumbent of Leigh. There are places of 
worship for R. Catholics, Independents, Wesleyan 
and New Connexion Methodists, and Sweden- 
borgians, exclusive of others in the out-townships; 
and upwards of 4,000 children are taught in the 
Sunday schools connécted with the churches and 
chapels. The charities of the par. comprise the 
grammar school, founded in 1655, but poorly en- 
dowed, and the free schools of Pennington and 
Astley, with some apprentice-funds and miuor 
bequests. 

Leigh oceupies a very respectable station among 
the cotton-manufacturing towns of Lancashire, 
The business, which was formerly almost confined 
to weaving fustians, now embraces all the processes 
and branches of the cotton and mixed goods ma- 
nufacture, ‘These branches of industry are greatly 
promoted by the abundance of coal and lime in the 
ueighbourbeod, and by canal and railway commu- 
nication with Liverpool and Manchester, A branch 
of the Duke of Bridgewater's canal unites here with 
the Leeds and Liverpool canal, and the Lei, 
Kenyon line connects the town with the 
and Manchester railway, the communication being 
continued N. by the Bolton and Leigh railway 
the latter, 74 m. in length, was constructed at an 
expense of 10,0002 per mile, ‘The grass lands of 
the par. are particularly rich, and the dairies 
round the town yield a cheese held in deserved 
estimation. Market on Saturday ; and fairs, well 
attended, for cattle, cheese, &e., April 24 and 
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LEIGHTON-BUZZARD (or, more properly, 
Leighton-Beau-desert), a market town and par. of 
England, co, Bedford, hund, Manshead, on the 
Ouzel, a trib. of the Ouse, 5 m, 8, by W. Woburn, 
and 35 m. NNW. London by the London and 
North Western railway. Pop. of town, 4.336, and 
of par, 7,312 in 1861; area of par., including five 
townships, 8,000 acres, The streets are irregularly 
laid out, il paved, and the supply of water is 
chiefly derived from wells, The town has a fine 
pentagonal cross in an open area neay the market 
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ginning of the fourteenth century: it consists of 
two stories, and is 38 ft. high. The church, for- 
merly collegiate, is a large cruciform Gothic struc- 
ture, with a tower and steeple rising! from the 
intersection ‘of its nave and transepts: the living 
is ‘a vicarage, attached to a prebend in Lincoln 
cathedral. “There are places of worship for Bap- 
tists and Wesleyan Methodists, and the Society of 
Friends (here a numerous body) have a large 
meeting house. Besides Sunday schools, there is 
a well-endowed charity school for the gratuitous 
instruction of poor children; and a large Lancas- 
trian school, for both sexes, supported by voluntary 
contributions. Wilkes’s. almshouses, founded in 
1630, have an average yearly ineome of 2002, and 
furnish lodgings and stipend to eight poor widows. 
There are several other charitable foundations, 





|. Lace- making, formerly a considerable branch of 


industry in Leighton-Buzzard, has been all but 
extinguished by the frame-lace trade of Notting- 
ham. Straw-plaiting here, as in other towns of 
Bedfordshire, employs many females; but. the 
principal trade is in corn and timber, the con- 
veyance of which to the London market is greatly 
facilitated by the Grand Junction canal and the 
London and North Western, railway, which has 
a station at this place. One of the largest horse 
fairs in the S. of England is held on, Whit- 
Tuesday. = erat 





STER, one of the four large proys, into 
vhich Ircland is divided, on the i side of the 
island, comprising the cos, of Dublin, Kildare, 
Carlow, Kilkenny, King’s and Queen's, Longford, 
Louth, Meath, Westmeath, Wicklow, and Wexford. 

LEIPSIC (Germ. Leipzig) a celebrated commer- 
cial city of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 
on the White Elster (a tributary of the Saale), 
where it is’ joined by the Pleisse and Parde, and 
on_the railway from Dresden to Halle, 60 m, 
WNW. Dresden, and 20 m. SE. Halle. Pop. 
78,195 in 1861, The appearance of the city, at 
distance, is not imposing: it stands in a wide 
plain, which, though fertile, is unvaried by a single 
eminence to relieve its sameness. It occupies but 
asmall extent of ground compared with its pop., 
the houses being very lofty; many of them six 
stories high, independent of three or four additional 
in the pyramidal roof; and each story, like the 
houses in the old town of Edinburgh, usually oc- 
cupied by a separate family, Few towns exhibit 
so much of the carved masonry which charac- 
terised the old German style of building, joined 
with so much stateliness, “The strects are narrow, 
but the various muurkets gnd squares are large, 
clean, and neat, Leipsic is far inferior in elegance 
and beauty to Dresden; but it is better built than 
Frankfort, and has a decided air of comfort and 
substantiality, The suburbs are well laid out, and 
separated from the town by a succession of plea- 
saut gardens, occupying the glacis and other parts 
of the ancient fortitications. The great market- 
place, in the centre of the town, is rendered one of 
the most striking squares in Europe, by the quaint 
architecture of its surrounding buildings. In one 
of these, the Rathhazs, the allied sovereigns met 
to congratulate each other after the battle of 
Leipsic (sce post), The Kénigshaus, formerly a 
residence of the electors and kings of Saxony, was 
occupied by Napoleon in 1813. The Auerbach 
cellar, at no great distance, is noted as that in 
which Githe has laid the celebrated carousal scene 
in Faust; tradition says that Faust himself used 
to frequent it. At the SE. part of the town is the 
castle of Pleissenburg, which withstood the attacks 
of Tilly in the 30 years’ war, long after the town 
had surrendered, Its lower part is now a wool 

















igh, from the sammit of which a cornmanding 
veh is obtained of Leipsic and its plain. 
ramparts of the town have been laid out as public 
walks, and its gates haye been recently removed. 
The church of St. Nicholas is a handsome square 
edifice, and of a species of Corinthian architecture ; 
its interior is ormamented with numerous paintings 
by Gser, a celebrated Saxon artist.of the last 
century. The other most remarkable public build- 
ings are the Augusteum and Paulinum, belonging 
to the university, the cloth hall, booksellers’ ex- 
change, and new post office, 

The university is the only one in Saxony, and 
ranks as one of the first, as well as most ancient, 
in Germany, It was founded in 1409 by some 
professors and students from the university of 
Prague. It is divided into 4 nations, the Saxon, 
Misnian, Franconian, and Silesian; ‘and has fa- 
culties of theology, law, medicine, and philosophy. 
It has about 40 ordinary professors, besides many 
extraordinary professom teaching modern lan- 
guages, and other branches of knowledge, who do 
not belong to the Senatus Academicus, 

The greater number of lecture-rooms are here, 
as in Heidelberg, within the university buildings. 
Most of the students live within the walls of the 
Old Paalinum, without reference to their particular 
department of study; the only qualification neces- 
sary to entitle them to the bursary enjoyed there, 
being an examination as to their proficiency in 
leaning, Some students are allowed both board 
and lodging in the Paulinmm; others are only en- 
titled to a seat at the public table. The university 
is rich in endowments for stipends to scholars ; 
but with respect to such funds as are applicable to 
its maintenance and to scientific purposes, it is one 


of the poorest in Germany. An inventory-of its | age 


property, which has been made public, states its 
means towards these latter objects to amount to 
5,699 thalers per annum only, not. more than 8001. 
It appears, from a statement of its yearly disburse- 
ments, that Saxony does not expend as much on 
this, its sole university, as the Prussian treasury 
expends upon the least of its provincial uniyer- 
sities, The property of the university is valued 
at 1,100,000 thalers (about 156,0002) ; and out of 
this capital, which consists chiefly of house pro- 
perty, besides a smail portion of meadow and 
arable land, some wood, and _a few shares of mines, 
the yearly interest on 650,000 thalers is applicable 
to benevolent purposes; the -interest on the re- 
mainder, about 450,000 thalers, is therefore all that 
is available for the current expenses of the uni- 
versity. The Augusteum gontains a library of 
100,000 vols., and the university has also a museum 
of’natural history, a botanie garden, anatomical 
theatre, laboratory, and clinical and lying-in esta- 
blishments. . Leipsic has, besides, a civic school, 
and attached to it a school of ‘general knowledge, 
opened in 1834, several other superior and free 
schools, primary schools, numerous learned _asso- 
ciations, a public library, with 60,000 printed vols, 
and 2,000 MSS., and various scientific collections. 
Several hospitals, orphan, foundling, deaf and 
dumb, and lunatic asylums, and a house of cor- 
rection, complete the public establishments. There 
are some private galleries of paintings and other 
works of art. 

Leipsic is a manufacturing town of considerable 
importance. Among its chief manufactures are 
silken and half-silken goods, stockings, leather, 
hats, playing and other cards, paper hangings, oil 
cloth, wax lights, starch, soap, sealing-wax, parch- 
ment, tobacco, gold and silver articles, liqueurs, 
and chocolate. Artisans of almost every kind re- 
side in the town. There are also various silk- 
dyeing and woollen spinning factories; and a large 
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wool market is héld annually in May. But the 

listinguishing characteristic of the commerce of 
Leipsic is its.book trade. Leipsic is, in fact, the 
grand emporium of the literature of Germany; a 
distinction of great importance, seeing that the 
number of readers and writers is greater in that 
than in any other country of Europe, The lite- 
rary deluge which commenced in Germany imme- 
diately after the peace of 1814, continues to in- 
crease. Instead of ‘2,000 works, which were then 
about the annual complement, there are now from 
8,000 to 10,000, In the German book-trade it is 
the custom for almost every house, either in the 
country or abroad, which publishes or sells German 
books, to have its agent at Leipsie, who receives 
and distributes its publications in the same way 
that the London booksellers receive and distribute 
English publications. The great sale of new 
works takes place at the Easter fair. The fairs of 
Leipsic are the most celebrated in Germany. They 
are held at the new year, at Kaster, and at Mi- 
chaelmas, The last two are the most important, 
They should close in eight days, but they gene- 
rally last. three weeks; and, while they continue, 
Leipsic is the great mart of Central Europe for all 
kinds of merchandise, Of late, however, these 
fairs have been greatly falling off, both in the 
number of dealers and. purchasers, and in the 
amount of their transactions, The cause is to be 
sought in the simple fact that, as railways and 
other cheap and easy means of national and inter~ 
national intercommunication come to extend, these 
mectings of merchants, brought about at a great 
loss of time and personal inconvenience, become 
unnecessary, their business being transacted, in 
an infinitely more commodious way, by travelling 


Tits. 

The following table shows the quantities of 
goods in centners—1 centner =1104 Ibs, avoir- 
dupois—the manufacture of the states of the 
German Customs’ Union, brought to the Letpsic 
fairs in the year 1864:— 





























New 
Deseription of Goods Xere | TT [Roh 
Centners! Centners j Centaers 
Cotton Manufactures. «| 14,696 | 29,108 | 30,557 
Tron Manufactures > | 21838 | “41875 | "4,790 
Yarn (Cotton and Wool) | “'871 | 1,687] 1,618 
Glass and Mirrors... .| 480 | 1,803 | 93821 
Fine Wood Manufactures} 224°} 1,069 | 9,132 
Instruments... . .| 304! “612 | “88 
Made-up Clothes =. «| 217} 803) 1,970 
ypper and Brass Manu- 
etree aes Manu} ev] 436 | Gas 
Hard and Small Wares .| 1,289} 8,289 | 9,516 
Leather... . « «| 14,299} 29,048 | 39,487 
Leather Wares. . . «| 779] 2,644 | 4,290 
Linen Manufactures / :| 4,780 | 10,98¢ | 11,198 
Paper... . ot. 2| 1869] 1,743] 1,155 
Pofcelain and Stoneware | '977 | 2,948 | 3/826 
Fors... . ees +f 189} Jazz] 1140 
Silk Manufactures. } ¢|  765/ 21220] 2)413 
‘Mixed Silk Manufactures | 201| 769 | —"g32 
Straw Manufactures . 17{ 588] 131 
ICarpets . . . ss 2] 102! 280 | ag 
: Woollen Manufactures . 2g 44,307 | 60,986 
j Weighing Machines . 1! @. i 306 
Other Articies . . . .| 848; 1,886 
Total . . .! 74,161 148,070 | 174,956 
Grand Total . 397,187 Centners 














The Leipsic and other German booksellers have, 
since 1834, erected an exchange for their exclusive 
use. The building is three stories high, 112 ft. in 
length, and 48 ft. in depth; and the cost of its 
erection was 5,0002, 

Leipsic is the.cap. of the prov. and district of 
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same name, and the seat of the judicial coiirts, At 
the end of the 10th century, it was only a little 
Slavonian village; but, during the 12th, it was 
fortified, and its 2 principal fairs established. Its 
new year’s fair commenced in 1458, and its book 
trade originated in 1545. y 

The vicinity of Leipsic, and, indeed, the town 
itself, was, in October, 1818, the scene of a most 
tremendous conflict. Napoleon having concen- 
trated at this point such of his forces as he had 
been able to collect from the different 4 of 
Germany, to the amou:t of about 135,000 men, 
was attacked on the 16th by the allied army, 
under Prince Schwartzenberg, Blucher, and other 
generals, accompanied by the emperors of Russia 
and Austria, and the king of Prussia. The allied 
forces amounted to at least 250,000 men. The 
struggle, which was fierce, obstinate, and bloody 
in the extreme, terminated at nightfall without 
any decided advantage to either ‘party. It was 
renewed on the 18th, when a Saxon brigade went 
over, during the heat of the action, from the 
French to the Allies, which, combined with their 
superior force, gaye the latter an advantage that 
all the genius of Napoleon, seconded by the valour 
and devotion of the French, could not counteract. 
Though the French: maintained their ground 
during the day, a retreat became indispensable ; 
and, owing to the accidental blowing up of a 
bridge, a part of the French army was cut off; so 
that Napoleon lost 25,000 men, who fell into the 
hands of the Allies as prisoners, exclusive of the 
far greater number who fell in the previous battles, 
Prince Poniatowski, who may emphatically be 
said to have been the last of the Poles, after dis- 
playing prodigies of valour, lost his life in the 
retreat on the 19th, having been drowned in at- 
tempting to cross the Elster, Thif great victory 
completely emancipated Germany from the yoke 
of ae French, and opened the road to Paris to the 

ies, 

LEIRIA, a city of Portugal, prov. Estremadura, 
on the small river Lis, 42 m, SSW. Coimbra, and 
72m. NNE. Lisbon. Pop, 3,520 in 1858, The 
town, which, though in a fine country, is small 
and wretched-looking, has no fewer than 19 parish 
churches (one of which is likewise a cathedral), and 
8 convents, A considerable fair is held here on 
the 25th of March. 

LEITH, a sea-port and parl, bor, of Scotland, 
co, Mid Lothian, on both sides of a small river of 
the same name, at its confluence with the Frith of 
Forth, on a flat sandy shore, 2m. N. by E. of the 
centre of Edinburgh, of which city it is the port, 
and with which it is connected by two lines of 
railway, Pop, 83,628 in 1861, against. 25,984 in 
1841, The river divides the town into two por- 
tions, called N. and 8. Leith. They are connected 
by several drawbridges, and by an elegant stone 
bridge at the W, extremity of the town. Leith 
is united to Edinburgh besides by its-two lines of 
railway—one reaching it in a wide easterly sweep, 
via Portobello—by a road, called Leith Walk, so 
tilled up with buildings that it may be regarded 
rather as a strect tha a road. Part of the town 
of Edinburgh on the W. stretches into the parish 
of 5. Leith, The buildings in the older parts of 
Leith are huddled together without order or re- 
gularity, and the streets: and lanes are, for the 
Most part, narrow, crooked, and filthy. The new 
streets to the S. and E., however, form striking 
exceptions, being not much inferior to the best in 
Edinburgh. In 'S, Leith, the only two leading 
streets (Constitutional Street and the Kirkgate) 
branch off from the N. termination of Leith Walk 
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and substantial, On the SE. of S. Leith are Leith 
Links, or downs, a common belonging to the bor., 
4m. in length, by nearly 4 m. in breadth, The 
best buildings are erected on ita skirta, chiefly on 
its N. and W. sides, Both N. and S. Leith are 
lighted with gas, and supplied with water by the 
Edinburgh Water Company. The length of the 
bor., froin E. to W., is 14 m., the inean breadth 4 
m. The mean and dirty village of Newhaven, $ 
m, to the W,, is inhabited almost exclusively by 
fishermen, who chiefly supply Leith and Edinburg! 
with fish. : : 

The public buildings in Leith are numerous, 
The Trinity-house, of Grecian architecture, on the 
W. side of the Kirkgate, was foupded in 1555, and 
rebuilt in 1817, The par. church of 8. Leith, op- 
posite the Trinity-house, built in the 16th century, 
has recently been much improved both mternaliy 
and externally, The parish church was.at Rest- 
alrig, 1m. E, of the bor., till the Reformation, when 
it fell a sacrifice to the destructive zeal of the 
Yresbyterians; since which the present building, 
originally a chapel dedicated to St, Mary, has 
served that purpose. ‘The Free church of St. John. 
in Constitution Street, originally erected as a 
quoad sacra church, is a spacious Gothic edifice: 
it has a lofty octagonal spire, with two schools 
attached to it, and forms one of the most imposing. 
objects in the bor. The present parish church of 
N. Leith is a modern structure of Grecian archi- 
tecture, on an elevated situation, with a spire 158 
ft. high, A handsome «lace of worship, in con- 
nection with the establishment, was erected in 
1841 in §. Leith, and endowed by Sir John Glad- 
stone, of Fasque, a native of the bor. 
tached to it a school and a hospital for females 
labouring under incurable diseases, The buildings, 
which are in the Gothic style, form three sides of 
asquare, and cost about 21,0001, exclusive of the 
endowment, Among the other public buildings 
may be mentioned the gaol, a new edifice of Saxon 
architecture; the town-hall, in Constitution Street, 
erected in 1828, perhaps the most chaste and 
elegant specimen of modern architecture in the 
town; the Exchange Buildings, a large Grecian 
structure, extending to 180 ft, in front, and com- 
prising an hotel, assembly rooms, and a reading 
room; the Leith bank; the Custom-house, close 
to the harbour on the N.; the Nautical School, 
opened in 1853; the High-school, at the S. corner 
of Leith Links; Dr, Bell's school; various dis- 
senting chapels, particularly an episcopal one; and 
the Seatield Baths, erected by a joint-stock com- 
pany in 1813, at the LE, extremity of the town, at 
an expense of 8,000/, ° 

In regard to religious instruction, in addition to 
the two parish churches.and Sir John Gladstone's 
chapel, 5 places of worship belong to the Free 
Church, four to the Associate Synod, and one re- 
spectively to the Relief, Independents, Methodists, 
R, Catholics, and Episcopalians. The living of 
N. Leith is, Greenock perhaps excepted, the 
highest in the Scottish church, being about 8002. 
a year, arising principally from the tithe of fish 
landed at Newhaven, and from the rent of the 
glebe, which is fewed or let. on building leases. 
‘The church of S.:Leith is collegiate, or is served 
by two ministers, There are several schools for 
the instruction of the poorer classes, inc, a school, 
attended by about 700 children, founded by Dr. 
Bell of Madras, who left a bequest of 10,0002 
for that purpose, There are several subscription 
libraries, and a philharmonic society for the cul- 
tivation of music, both vocal and instrumental. 
Dr. Henry Hunter, translator of Lavater’s ‘ Phy- 
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Leith; and John Home, author of ‘ Douglas,’ and 
Hugo Arnot, the historian of Edinburgh, were na- 
tives of the bor: : 

With the éxception of the Trinity-house, Bell's 
bequest, and Gladstone’s hospital and_ school, 
Leith has no important charities. The Trinity- 
house, the funds of which are devoted to the relief 
of decayed sailors or their widows, supports, by 
monthly or quarterly payments, from 170 to 180 
pensioners of various classes, besides assisting 
sailora who have been shipwrecked, or are other- 
wise in distress, The recipients of the charity 
formerly lived in the house, but now they are all 
out-pensioners, There was a charity called King 
James’s Hospital, for the support of old women; 
but the building has disappeared, though the funds, 
which are trifling, are still devoted to their original 
object, The other charitable institutions are the 
humane society, dispensary, and casualty hos- 
pital; the society fur the relief of the destitute 
sick, and Leith boys’ charity school. There are 
various friendly societies, : 

Leith labours under great disadvantages in re- 
spect to its port, At low water, the tide recedes 
above a mile from the shore; and the stream of 
the rivulet by which the town is bisected is so 
tiny, that it is even insufficient to clear away the 
mad from the harbour. Various efforts have been 
made to overcome these natural difficulties, but 
hitherto with no very marked success, In 1720, a 
dock was formed on the K, side of the river, and 
that portion of the present pier which is of stone 
was erected; and in 1777 a small quay, called the 
custom-house quay, wasbuilt. But the increasing 
commerce of eich soon rendered these trifling 
improvements quite inadequate to the demands of 
the port; and accordingly, in 1799, the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh, who had the uncontrolled 
management of all public matters connected with 
the town and port of Leith, obtained an act of 
parliament, authorising them to borrow 160,0002. 
for the construction of wet docks, In consequence 
two docks were constructed on the N. side of the 
harbour, between 1800 and 1817, each measuring 
250 yards in length by 100 in breadth, and com- 
prising together about 104 imp. acres. Attached 
to them are three graving-docks, each 136 ft. long 
by 45 ft. wide at bottom; and 150 ft, long by 73 ft, 
wide at the top; with an entrance 36 ft. wide. 
At average spring tides the depth of water in the 
docks is 16 ft, 9 inches, and at neap tides 4 ft, 
less, The total expense was 285,000L, of which 
265,0002, was borrowed by the city from govern~ 
ment, at 5 per cent.; of which 3 per cent. was to 
be paid annually, and 2 per cent. to be accumu- 
lated as a sinking fund for the liquidation of the 
debt. The city gave as security a mortgage over 
all their Leith property, and a concurrent claim, 
with other creditors, over the entire municipal 
property of Edinburgh, besides ceding certain 
effects to the admiralty, In addition te these 
great works, others were undertaken in 1831-32, 
viz. an addition to the K. pier, of the extent of 500- 
yards, and the formation of a covering bulwak 
‘on the opposite side, 1,500 ft. in extent, The ex- 
pense of the former (28,0002) was borne by the 
city of Edinburgh; the latter (12,0004) by go- 
vernment, The object of these works was to 
deepen the water in. the channel, which was 
effected to the extent of about 2 ft. But, after 
this had been done, the harbour was all but dry 
at low water, and there were only 17 ft. water 
over the bar at its mouth, at high water spring 
tides, and but 14 ft, at neap tides, In fact, no 
vessel of above 400 tons hurden coulda annrosch 
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circumstances it was determined to make still 
further improvements. A statute having been 
passed in 1839, vesting the management of the 
harbour and docks in parliamentary trustees, and 
authorising the expenditure of certain sums on, 
their improvement, various extensive works were 
subsequently carried out. They comprised an ad- 
dition of 2,000 ft. to the E. pier, and of 2,100 to 
the W. do.; and the constraction of a new wet 
dock of nearly 5 acres in extent fitted to accom- 
modate the largest class of steam-ships. The ob- 
ject of carrying out the piers to so great a distance 
was to secure such a depth of water as to make 
them accessible at all times of the tide. This was 
secured so far that there is now 8 ft, water at low 
ebb, which may be increased to 14 ft, by dredging. 
At their extremities the piers approach to within. 
about 250 ft. of each other. The W. pier has a 
railway which communicates with the Edinburgh, 
Perth, and other railways; so that vessels may,’ 
by using it, either discharge the whole of their 
cargoes, or be lightened so that they may come 
up to the inner port. x 

In addition to this harbour at Leith, Edinburgh 
possesses another at Granton, onl mile westward, 
connected with it by railway. Granton harbour 
was constructed at the expense of the Duke of 
Buccleugh; the pier projecta into the sea about, 
1,700 ft., shaped like a T, with its head to the N., 
having harbours and landing-places on both sides. 
The harbour is protected by a large breakwater, 
which adds to the accommodation for and security 
of shipping. 

The commerce of Leith, from its being the port. 
of Edinburgh, is very. cousiderable, and has been 
slowly but steadily improving. It carries on a 
considerable trade with Australia, the E, and W. 
Indies, China, the Mediterranean, Canada, and 
the United States; but its principal foreign trade 
is with Holland and the N. of Europe. With re- 
gard to its domestic trade, there are various com- 
panies which employ steam ‘and other vessels in 
trading to London, Hull, Newcastle, Liverpool, 
Greenock, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Wick, Helmsdale, 
Orkney, Shetland, Dundee, Stirling, and other 
British ports, and to Hamburg and other conti- 
nental ports, ‘The gross amount of customs’ dues 
collected at Leith amounted, in 1845, to 520,124/,, 
in 1849 to 545,885/., in 1859 to 512,8721, in 1861 
to 472,433/, and in 1863 to 439,7067, There be- 
longed to Leith in January, 1850, 185 sailing ves- 
sels, of the aggregate burden of 20,625 tons, ex. 
21 steamers; while, on the Ist of January, 1864, 
the registered shipping amounted to 136 sailing 
vessels, of 23,614 tons, besides 63 steamers, of 
13,984 tons burden. Ship-building has long been 
carried on to a considerable extent, and employs 
more capital than any other business in Leith. 
‘There are various extensive rope and sail works, 
distilleries, breweries, and iron foundries. 

Leith existed as a town as early as the 12th 
century, The old church of N, Leith, long dis- 
used as a place of worship, was founded in 1493, 
It is now in ruins, but its cemetery is still used 
asa burial ground. A bridge over the river, built, 
in 1493, by Robert Bellenden, abbot of Holyroed- 
house, was used till 1788, when the first draw- 
bridge was erected. Leith is of no small note in 
the history of Scotland, having been the scene 
of more military service than perhaps any other 
town in the kingdom. It was once wailed on the 
land side, but_all traces of its fortifications have 
disappeared. Leith was taken possession of by 
Cromwell, who laid a heavy assessment on the in- 
hahitants. and erected a citadel anf whieh enama 
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the town ; but theywere transferred toMusselburgh 
Links in 1816. A martello tower on the sands, at 
some distance from the pier-head, was built, at an 
expense of 17,0002, for the defence of the port, 
during the French war: the port is farther de- 
fended, by a battery of nine guns, a little to the 
W. of Cromwell’s fort. 

Leith was long dependent on Edinburgh. So 
early as the 14th century, the latter obtained # 
grant from king Robert Bruce, of its harbour and 
mill; aright which was confirmed or extended by 
subsequent grants either from the crown, or Logan 
of Restalrig, the baronial superior of the place. 
The municipal government of the burgh was, as 
already stated, substantially vested in the town- 
council of Edinburgh, who had the entire manage- 
ment of the port, But the Scottish Bor. Reform 
Bill, which came into operation in November, 1833, 
totally changed this state of things, and conferred 
on the inhab, of Leith what they had long 
struggled to obtain, the uncontrolled direction of 
their own municipal affairs ; vesting them in a 
provost, 4 bailies, and 10 councillors, chosen by 
popular election, ' This act did not, however, affect 
the rights of Edinburgh over the harbour and 
docks, or the revenue arising therefrom, But the 
Edinburgh-and Leith- Agreement Bill (July, 1838) 
made each town, in every respect, independent of 
the other, By this statute, the affairs of the har- 
bour and docks are vested in 11 commissioners 
(of whom 5 are nominated by her majesty’s trea- 
sury, and 3 by the town-councils of Edimburgh 
and Leith respectively), whose proceedings, how- 
ever, require the sanction of the treasury. The 
debt on the docks due to government, at the date 
of the passing of the act, was 228,3741.; and the 
commissioners were empowered to borrow a sum 
not excceding 125,000/. (the government postpon- 
ing the security granted to it pro tanto), for the 
improvement of the port, provided the whole parti- 
eulars and estimates receive the authority of the 
treasury, Government ‘also postponed its claims 
to such annual sums as might be required for 
maintaining or extending the efficiency of the 

ort, 
a Previously to the passing of the Reform Bill in 
4832, Leith had no parliamentary representative. 
‘But that act conferred on it, with Portobello and 
Musselburgh, the right to send 1 mem, to the H, 
of C. Registered voters, 2,501 in 1865, 

LEITMERITZ, a fortified town of Bohemia, 
cap. circ. of its own name, on the Elbe, 
NNE, Pragne, on the railway from Prague to Dres- 
den, Pop. 7,458 in 1864. The town is well built, 
and has a handsome cathedral and other churches, 
a gymnasium, a theological seminary, a high 
school and girls’ school, with manufactures of 
straw hats and chicory, and a considerable traffic 
in agricultural produce, and fish caught in the 
Elve. ‘The wines of its circle are the best of any 
jn Bohemia, which, however, is no very high re- 
commendation. It isa bishop's sec, and the seat 
of a cirele council. 

LEITRIM, a marit. co. of Treland, prov. Con- 
naught, having N, Donegal Bay, E. Fermanagh 
und Cavan, §, Longford, and W. Roscommon and 
Sligo. It is long and narrow, stretching NNW. 
and SSE, nearly 50 m. Area 876,212 statute 
of which 128,167 are mountain and bog, 
G8 water, including Lough Allen, near the 
source of the Shannon, which is also in this co, 
Zeitrim is wild, and generally mountainous; but 
in the valleys and low grounds the soil, which is 
incumbent on limestone, is mostly fertile. Pro- 
perty in very large estates, Tillage farms small 
and not untrequently let on partnership leases. 
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cessively backward and depressed stale. There is 
no rotation : corn follows com as long as the soil 
will bear any thing: or, ifthe series be interrupted, 
it is only to make way for potatoes or flax; and, 
when the land is exhausted, its recovery is left to 
the vis medicatrix nature, Clover and turnips are 
nearly unknown ; and here, as in most other dis- 
tricts of Ireland, the potato is the all but sole de- 
pendence of the bulk of the pop. The habita- 
tions of the occupiers are mostly miserable huts; 
and, except in a few instances, office-houses, in. 
the proper sense of the term, cari hardly be said to 
exist. Some coarse linen is made for home con- 
sumption, Leitrim contains 5 baronies and 17 pars, 
It sends 2 mems. to the H. of C., both for the co, 
Registered electors, 2,389 in 1865, At the census 
of 1861, the co, had 18,691 inhab, houses, 19,541 
families, and 104,744 inhabitants; while, in 1841, 
Leitrim had 25,912 inhab, houses, 27,192 families, 
and 155,297 inhabs, ° 

LEMBERG (Polish Low; Latin, Leopolis), a 
city of the Austrian dominions, cap. Galicia, on 
the Peltew, a tributary of the Bug, 185 m. K, by 
S. Cracow, and 370 m, NE, Vienna, at the ter- 
minus of the Vienna-Cracow and Lemberg railway. 
Pop. 70,384 in 1857. Lemberg was formerly an 
important fortress ; but the demolition of its forti- 
fications was begun early in the last century, and 
completed under Joseph IJ., when its ramparts 
were planted with trees, and laid out in public 
walks, Ithas still, however, 2 castles, one-with- 
in the town, and the other, the ruined castle of 
Lowenburg, on an adjacent eminence to the N. 
The city proper is small, but it has 4 suburbs, 
each equalling it in extent, and comprising the 
handsomest buildings. The lofty towers and cu- 
polas of the cathedral and other churches, and the 
massiveness of its public structures, give Lemberg 
an air of grandeur, particularly when viewed from 
adistance, The city has narrow.dirty streets and 
old houses, but the suburbs are {generally well 
built, and have several wide, straight, and tole- 
ably well paved streets, and some spacious squares, 
The houses are mostly of freestone, two or three 
stories high, but. roofed only with shingles. The 
chief public edifices are the palace of the Armenian 
archbishop in the Cracow suburb; the Dominican 
church, which has a fine monument by Thorwald- 
sen; one of the two synagogues. the old Jesuits’ 
college, the new council-house, the governor's re- 
sidence, the general hospital, and the large bar- 
racks in the Zolkiew suburb, Lemberg has up- 
wards of 20 churches, including a Greek and an 
Armenian cathedral, 9 Rom, Cath, par. churches, 
and Lutheran and Calvinist meeting-houses; a 
Greek, an Armenian, and 6 Rom. Cath. convents, 
5 hospitals, and a theatre. Its university, esta- 
blished in 1784, and remodelled in 1817, has, on 
an average, about 1,500 students, The town has 
also an imperial academy, a Rom, Cath. and a 
Greek ecclesiastical seminary, 2 gymnasia, 2 high 
schools, a school of arts and sciences, a normal 
school, a Jewish female and many elementary 
schools; a provincial musewm, chiefly for the 
natural and other products of Galicia, and a valu- 
able public library, said to be rich in works in 
Polish literature, It is the seat of the provincial 
government ; of the courts for the city and circle, 
and a court of appeal for the prov.; and has Rom, 
Cath., united Greek and Armenian archbishops, 
and Lutheran and Calvinist superintendents, 

Lemberg has manufactures of cotton and woollen 
stuffs, with dye works, distilleries, tanneries, and 
a few printing establishments ; but it is much more 
acommercial than a manufacturing city. Next 
to Brody, with which it has a constant it 
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Its position, on the high road from Odessa to 
Silesia and Warsaw, and on the railway to Cra- 
cow and Vienna, renders it an emporium for much 
of the produce of S, Russia, Moldavia, and Walla- 
chia, in its transit to Central Europe. Large fairs 
are held at Lemberg, the most important is that 
called Drei Kénigs Messe (Three Kings’ Fair), 
which lasts six weeks from Jan, 14, and attracts a 
vast concourse of Jewish, Christian, and even Mo- 
hammedan merchants. The Russians bring to the 
fairs large quantities of peltry from Siberia and 
‘Tartary, which they exchange for the woollen and 
cotton goods and hardware of Austria. Large 
herds of cattle arrive at Lemberg from Moldavia 
and Bessarabia, being thence distributed to dif- 
ferent parts of Austria and Silesia, Lemberg is 
also one of the principal corn-markets of the Aus- 
trian empire, Com is sent from it to Przemyel, 
on the San, where it is shipped for Dantzic; and 
it is also, though more rarely, sent from it to 
some of the nearest stations on the Dniestr, for 
shipment fur Odessa. 

Lemberg was founded in the 13th centary, It 
was taken by Casimir I. of Poland, in 1340. It 
was besieged in 1648 by the famous Cossack chief, 
Bogdan Khmielnicki, who threatened its exter- 
mination, but withdrew on receiving a large ran- 
som, In 1672 it was taken by the Turks, and in 
1705 it was taken and sacked by Charles XII, of 
Sweden, when it ceased to be of mach consequence 
as a fortress, It came into the possession of Aus- 
tria in 1772, since which it has progressively-ad- 
vanced in wealth and population, 

LEMGO, a town of Germany. 
DerMorn, 

LEMNOS (Turk, Stalimene), an island of the 
Grecian Arehipelago, belonging to’ the dom, of 
the Porte,-43 m, SE. the promontory of Mount 
Athos, and about the same distance W. from the 
mouth of the Hellespont, Mount Therma being ia 
lat, 39° 53’ 46° N., long. 25° 8’ 82” KE, Area 
about 150 sq. Pop. said to amount to 12,000, 
chiefly Greeks, Tt is of an irregular quadrilateral 
shape, being nearly divided into twe’ peninsulas, 
by two deep bays or indentations of the sea, Port 
Paradise on its N,, and Port St. Antonio on its S. 
side, The latter, which is capacious and land. 
locked, has good anchorage for large ships. The E, 
side presents to the sea a bold rock, Monte Santo, 
called by sehylus the ‘Epuaioy Adwas Ayjuvou, 
in- his brilliant description of the watch-fires be- 
tween Mount Ida and. Mycenz: a rocky bank 
projects from it upwards of 8 m, into the sea. 
The appearance of Lemnos is far from pictur- 
esyne: barren, rocky, though not very high, 
mountains cover ubout two-thirds of its surface, 
and scarcely a tree is to be seen, except in some 
of its narrow valleys, which are verdant and fer- 
tile, especially on its W. side. The whole island 
bears the strongest marks of voleanic action: the 
two highest mountains bave craters; there are 
several thermal springs, and the rocks in many 
parts resemble the burnt and vitrified scorie of 
furnaces, One of its mountains, indeed, appears, 
from a fragment of a Greek poet preserved by 
Nicander, to have been constantly emitting flame 
and smoke; and henee we may account for the 
fact of this island being sacred to Vulcan, who, 
when precipitated from heaven, is said to have 
fallen on its hospitable shores :— 

‘Lemnos cara deo: nee fame notior Etna 
Aut Lipares domus.’ 
Val, Flaceus, lib. ii. line 95. 

This island has been long famous for its fur- 
mich: = sarin’ ctlaimnne aarkl nw Tinks . vols. 





See Lirre- 
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its being impressed with a peculiar seal or mark+ 
Galen visited the island in the second century» 
for the express purpose of making himself ac- 
quainted with this earth; and he states that it 
was then dug up with many religious ceremonies, 
(De Simpl. Medic., lib. ix.) This practice has been 
continued down to our own times, or, at all events, 
to a very late period. ‘The earth is dug up on the 
6th of August, in the presence of the chief men of 
the island: when a sufficient quantity is extracted, 
the hole is filled up; the bags or parcels are then 
sealed, and, a few being sent to the grand seignior, 
the governor is accountable for the value of the 
others. But the reputation of the Lemnian earth 
is now much fallen off, and the demand for it has 
proportionally declined. (Ancient Universal His- 
tory, viii. 346, 8vo, ed.) 

At present the high grounds of the island are 
gtazed by sheep, but the W. and 8, valleys pro- 
duce corn, good grapes and figs, cotton and mul- 
berry trees. The climate, however, is too cold to 
ripen oranges and lemons, and the island fre- 
quently suffers from the locust. 

The wine of Lemnos is of two sorts, both red; 
the best fetches about 8 paras per oke, or 28, 8d, 
per bottle, It produces more than sufficient grain 
for its own consumption, the rest, with some wine, 
being sent to Mytilene; but its chief exports are 
ewe-milk cheese, silk, cotton, and wool, The 
inhabs, are divided betivcen agriculture and fish- 
ing, and the women (celebrated for their beauty) 
ate employed in weaving cotton cloths, The 
Turks resemble those of the other islands, both 
in dress and manners; but the costume of the 
Greck women is remarkable as well as pictur- 
esque. It consists of a short scarlet jacket, with 
long sleeves, loose in front, and reaching only a 
few inches down the back, very short petticoats, 
white calico: trowsers gathered at the ankles, yel- 
low Turkish slippers, and a white handkerchief 
tied like a turban round the head, ‘The principal 
town Castro (the ancient. Myrina), on the W, side, 
contains three Greek churches; and its port, or 
rather cove, is defended by a little pier, and com- 
manded by a citadel on the overhanging rocks, 
Ships are built here, and the natives are excellent 
seamen, The other post is St. Antonio on its 8. 
side, at the bottom of the bay already noticed. 

Lemnos, according to Pliny, had a labyrinth 
! more rcmarkable than that of Crete or of Egypt. 
It was supported by 140 columns, and its gates 
were so admirably adjusted, as to be turned by a 
child. ‘ Quarum in officina turbines ita librate: pe- 
penderunt, ut puero circumagente tornarentur, It 
was the work of three architects, one of whom, 
Theodorus, was 4 native of the island. Itsremains 
are said to have been extant in Pliny’s time, 
(Hist. Nat. lib, xxxvi. cap. 13.) NO certain 
traces of this famous edifice have been discovered 
in modern times; but this is probably a conse- 
quence of the island having been seldom visited 
by scientific travellers, or of the changes occa~ 
sioned by the action of volcanves, or other natural 
convulsions. 

The first inbab, of the island are said to have 
been Thracians. In the reign of Thoas, the only 
Lemnian king mentioned in history, the Lemnian 
women are said, in imitation of the Amazons, to 
have treacherously killed all the males (Herodot., 
lib. vi. cap. 188) ; and hence any premeditated and 
detestable murder, or other crime, was long after 
called a ‘Lemmian action.’ Miltiades reduced the 
Lemnians under the sway of Athens. 

LENA, a Jarge river of N. Asia, the principal in 
Te. Sjheria. extendine through 19° N. lat.. and 
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“lofty granitic range, skirting the NW. shore of 
the Jake Baikal; and from the source as far as 
Ust Kuisk, a distance of 350 m., it pursues a N. 
course ; but at that point it is turned E. by a chain 
of hills, and rung in a very tortuous channel ENE. 
for about 1,000 m. to Yakutsk, the metropolis of 
E, Siberia, where it is a wide and noble river. Its 
general course from Yakutsk is N, down to the 
apex of the extensive delta formed at its mouth, 
the distance between these two points being about 
700m. The entire length of this gigantic river 
is probably somewhat more than 2,100 m, The 
basin of the Leng covers an area of about 800,000 
sq. m., the principal tributaries above Yakutsk 
being the Kirenga, Vitirn, and Olekma, on its E. 
side, while below that city, the main stream is 
joined E. by the Aldan, rising by several sources 





in the Stanovoi range, and W. by the Bilui, which 
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9 m., the exhalations from the mud that is thus 
left_dry rendering the town and district very un- 
healthy. The fishery yields its proprietor, the 
prince of Butera, a considerable sum, 

The ancient city of Leontium, founded by a 
colony of Chalcidians in the first year of the 13th 
Olympiad (Thucydides, lib. vi.); most probably 
occupied the exact site of the modern town; but. 
the ground has been so much shaken and changed 
by natural convulsions, such as that. of the great 
earthquake of 1693, that few vestiges of the 
ancient city can now be traced. When it was 
taken by the Romans under Marcellus, it was one 
of the principal cities of Sicily, as is sufficiently 
evinced by the notices of it in various writers, and. 
especially by the detailed description which Poly- 
bius has left of its state at that period. ‘The 
city of Leontium,’ says he, ‘considered in its 


rises on the E, side of the hills dividing the Lena | general position, faces the N. Through the middle 


basin from that of the Yeni 


and encloses numerous islands. 
travelled up the stream from Yakatsk to Irkutsk, 
describes it as one of the safest navigable rivers, of 
its size, in the whole world, its course being only 
yery rapid in the spring, at the breaking up of the 
frost, when numerous tributary rivers and tor- 
rents, bursting their icy fetters, rush with impe- 
tuosity into the maternal bosom of the Lena. The 
river, at these times, is a truly sublime spectacle, 
particularly where it passes through what are 
called the gates, which confine it in a narrow chan- 
nel between. rugged cliffs rising perpendicularly 
nearly 300 ft, above the stream. The dashing 
and eddying of the stream in its course from one 
side to the other is terribly grand; and yet the 
native boatmen manage to descend the river with- 
out injury, even at this season, The forests on 
its banks are principally of spruce and the yellow 
pine, both of a large growth; and the soil on the 
mountains appears rich and good, and capable of 
producing grain of all sorts, Most of the farming 
settlements, however, are either on the level spots 
along the edge of the river, or on the declivities of 
the mountains, Below Yakutsk, the face of the 
country is very different: the river rolls thence 
through vast and almost uninhabited plains, co- 
vered with snow and ice, which never wholly 
melts, and beneath which have been found the 
carcases of ‘mammoths, rhinoceroses, and other 
fossil animals,’ (Dobell’s Siberia, ii. 68-82.) 

LENHAM, a decayed market town and par. of 
England, co. Kent, lathe of Aylesford, hund. 
Eytherne, near the source of the Len, a trib, of 
the Medway, 13 m. W. Canterbury, and 40 m. 
ESE. London. Pop. of par. 2,016 in 1861. Area 
of par. 6,890 acres, The town consists of a prin- 
cipal street, on the high road between Maidstone 
and Cantetbury, intersected by another of smaller 
size. The church has a square tower and 16 
curiously carved stalls in its interior, which are 
supposed to have belonged to the abbot and 
monks of St, Augustine, at Canterbury, who had 
large estates within the par. The market has 
been long disused, and the inhab, are almost 
entirely engaged in agriculture, 

LENTINI (an. Leontivm), a town of Sicily. 
prov. Syracuse, on a hill, washed by the river 
Porcari (an, Lissus), near the lake of Lentini, or 
Biveri, 14 m. SSW, Catania, and 20 m. NW. 
Syracuse. Pop. 7,962 in 1862. The country 
round is now, as of old, extremely fertile; and 
the inhab, are chiefly employed in its culture, in 
the fishery on the lake, and the sale of the pro- 
duce so obtained. In the winter season the lake. 


The Lena has an { of it runs a level valley, which contains the public 
extremely tortuous course with a sluggish stream, | 
‘Mr, Dobell, who 


buildings allotted to the administration of govern- 
ment and justice, and, in a word, the whole that 
is called the forum, The two sides of the valley 


‘are enclosed by two hills, which are rough and 


broken along their whole extent, But the sum- 
mit of these hills is fiat and plain, and is covered 
with temples and houses. There are two gates 
to the city: one of them is in the southern extre- 
mity of the city, and conducts to Syracuse; the 
other is on the opposite side, and. leads to those 
lands so famed for their fertility, called the Leon- 
tine fields. Below the hill that stands on the W. 
side of the valley flows the river Lissus; and on 
the same side, likewise, there is a row of houses 
built under the very precipice, and in a line paral- 
lel to the river. Between these houses and the 
tiver lies the road that has been mentioned, 
(Hampton's Polybius, iii, 105.) 

In his third oration against Verres, Cicero ro- 
peatedly refers to Leontium, and celebrates the ex- 
traordinary fertility of its territory, ‘Campus Leon- 
inus caput est rei frumentaria,’ (In Verrem, lib, 
cap. 18.) The famous orator, Gorgias, whose 
eloquence was instrumental in persuading the 
Athenians to undertake their fatal expedition 

ainst Sicily, was a native of Leontium, 

LEOMINSTER, a parl. bor., market town, and 
par. of England, co, Hereford, hund. Wolphy on 
the Lugg, an affluent of the Wye, 11 m. N. Here- 
ford, 121 m. WNW. London, and 157 m. by Great 
Western and Shrewsbury and Hereford railway. 
Pop. 5,658 in 1861, Area of par. and parl. bor., 
which are co-extensive, 9,290 acres, The town. 
consists of a good principal street, about # m, 
long, intersected by narrow and inconvenient 
lanes. There are several handsome private resi- 
dences, and being well paved and well lighted, it 
has, on the whole, a respectable appearance, The 
new town-hall and corn-exchange is in the Gothic 
style, 160 ft. Iong. ; the old town-hall, called the 
butter-cross, in consequence of the butter-market 
being held in the lower part, is an odd-looking 
structure of timber and plaster, standing on oak 
Pillars, with Tonic capitals, A market house was 
erected in 1803, near which is a small gaol. The 
parish church, which exhibits the architecture of 
several periods, has a tower 100 ft. high, The 
Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists, Moravians, and 
the Society of Friends have each places of wor- 
ship, and well-attended Sunday schools are at- 
tached to the church and to various chapels. A 
free grammar-school, founded and endowed by 
Queen Mary, ‘has entirely ceased to furnish gra- 











tuitous education, and has become a private school: 
Shs capiniadiont sa timeniite. thik amend: Keik: Leneeret: 
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(Mun. Corp. Rep.). An almshouse, di 5 
and house of industry are the only other public 
establishments. The gross annual value of real 
property asseseed to income tax was 19,168 in 
1837, and 33,5022, in 1862. comes 

* Leominster was formerly one of the principal 
seats of the glove manufacture, but latterly the 
business has beet on the decline. Hats are made, 
and coarse woollens, but the latter only to a small 
extent, Tanning is.extensively carried on, The 
principal dependence of the town is, however, on 
its retail trade with the adjacent county. Coal is 
brought from Shropshire, partly by canal and 
partly by railway, from the Clee Hills, The land 
Im the borough and in the out-parish is in a great 
degree held, often in small portions, by the resi- 
dents in the town. The country round produces, 
besides the common agricultural produce, apples 
and hops in great abundance. Some lands and 
houses belonging, to the corporation are let for 
long tetms, subject to three joint lives, but re- 
newable, as: the lives fall in, for fines certain. 
There are some leases for terms of years; but the 
greatest number of holdings are from year to 
year, the leases for years expiring, and the tenant 
holding on, A considerable quantity of the land 
is occupied by the proprietors, 

Leominster is a bor. by prescription, and _re- 
ceived several charters between 1554 and 1706, 
the governing charter till 1835 having been 36 
Charles I. ‘The mun. officers are, a mayor, 4 
aldermen, and 12 councillors, Quarter and petty 
sessions are held in the town-hall, and there is a 
court for the recovery of debts under 1002 The 
parl, franchise was granted in 23 Edward I., since 
which time ‘the bor. has sent 2 mem. to the H, of 
G., the voters, down to the passing of the Reform 
Act, being resident burgesses and inhab, payin 
seot. and fou ‘The Boundary Act made the par! 
bor. co-extensive with the par. Reg. electors, 349 
in 1865. Markets on Friday: large fairs for 
cattle, farming produce, &c,, Feb. 13, May 13, 
Sept. 4, and Noy. 8.- 

EON, an ancient kingdom of Spain, between 
lat. 40° 10’ and ‘43° N,, and long. 4° and 7° W.; 
bounded N, by Asturias, E, by Old Castile, S. by 
Estremadura, and W. by Galicia: greatest length, 
200 ™m,; breadth, 188 m.: area, 10,573 sq. m. 
The old kingdom comprises the modern provinces 

‘ of Leon, Zamora, and Salamanca, The whole of 
this region is included in the basin of the Douro, 
and is intersected by several large tributaries of 
that river, the nieipel being the Pisuerga, Elsa, 
and Tormes. The . and §. districts are moun- 
tainous, the former comprising various offsets 
from the Asturian chain, and the latter being 
skirted by the central chain of the peninsula, 
two of the highest summits of which are the 
Sierra de Gredos, 10,552 ft., and the Pena de 
Francia, 5,689 ft. This hilly country produces 
the loftiest and best oaks in Spain, and is rich in 
iron ore, some portion of which is smelted and 
made into hardware goods. The inhab, of the 
Asturian mountains are a distinct race, robust, 
and simple in their manners, engaged during sum- 
mer in pasturing cattle, mules, and the migratory 
flocks of sheep that pass at that season through 
their country, and at other times employed in 
tillage and in collecting Iceland moss, which is 
here very abundant, madder, and medicinal plants, 
which they sell in the markets of Leon and 
Madrid. 

‘The less elevated parts of Leon contain many 
tracts which afford excellent pasture, and dairy- 
farming might be pursued with great profit, were 
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flax are cultivated in some parts;.but there is a 
want of irrigation. The wine of Salamanca 
is said to be of good quality, but that raised on 
the borders of Galicia is execrably bed.. Leon 
has no public manufactures worth notice, except 
that of hardware; but there is a good deal of 
domestic manufacturing of wootlen and-linen stufts 
for home consumption, The canal of Castile, 
constructed about fifty years ago, passes north- 
ward up the valley of the Pisuerga; but it was 
never finished, and contributes very little to the 
advantage of the districts through which it passes, 
The kingdom of Leon was angiently inhabited 
by the Vettones and Callaici, and formed a part of 
the Roman Tarraconensis. Don Pelayo and his 
successors during the 8th century, formed this dis- 
trict into a kingdom, called after its capital, and . 
connected with that of Asturias. It was first 
added to Castile in 1087, but continued in an un- 
settled state till 1230, when it was finally united 
to the dominions of Ferdinand ITI., king of Castile. 

Leon, a city of Spain, cap, of former kingd. and 
prov. of same name, 59 m. S, Oviedo, and 176 m, 

'W. Madrid, on the railway from Madrid to Co- 
tunna, Pop. 9,603 in 1857, This ancient city, 
onee the cap, of an independent kingdom and the 
residence of its sovereigns, stands on a kind of 
peninsula formed by the Bermesga and the Torio, 
It is surrounded by decayed walls, and bears in 
its narrow, unpaved streets, and almost ruinous 
houses, the indications of poverty and wretched- 
ness, Among the public buildings the largest is 
the cathedral, a Gothic structure, with a lofty 
spire deservedly admired for its lightness and ele- 
gance; the ecclesiastical establishment comprises 
a bishop and 40 canons. There are 13 par. churches 
in the town and suburbs, and 2 canonical housea 
for Augustinian monks, with 7 other monasteries. 
There are also 4 hospitals, one of which is for 
foundlings, The inhab, are employed in linen 
weaving, in knitting stockings and caps, and 
making Jeather gloves; there are, also, some tan- 
neries and soap-factories, The surrounding country 
is bold and beautiful, but agriculture is in the most 
degraded state. Hay-making, however, though 
common here, is not usual in other parts of Spain. 

Leon was founded prior to the reign of the 
Roman emperor, Galba: it was called by the Ro- 
mans Legio septima Germanica, from the circum- 
stance of that legion being stationed here: it was 
the first large town recovered from the Moors, after 
whose expulsion, in 722, it was thé residence of 
Christian kings, during more than three centuries, 

Leon, a town of Mexico, prov, Guanaxuato, in 
a fertile plain, and on the road from Guanaxuato 
to Lagos, 36 m. WNW. the former city. Pop, 
estimated at 6,500. It bas ‘3 convents, a college, 
and a hospital, and carries on some trade in corn. 

LEON (ISLA DE), a long and narrow island 
close to the S. coast of Spain, prov. Cadiz, and 
separated from the mainland only by the narrow 
but deep channel of Santri Petri, crossed by the 
bridge of Zuarzo, which being the only point of 
approach to the city of Cadiz, is defended by strong 
redoubts, It is about 8m. long by about 2 m, in 
breadth, and consists almost entirely of a dreary 
sandy waste, abounding with salt-water marshes, 
Cadiz occupies a small peninsula at the extremity 
of a long sandy isthmus, separated from the rest of 
the island by a line of fortifications called the 
Cortadura. (See Capiz.) 

LEON DE NICARAGUA, a city of Central 
America, and the former cap. of the state of Nica~ 
ragua; in a savannah near a volcano, by whose 

tions it has occasionally sufferes 
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is surrounded by old walls; and has several 
suburbs, a cathedral and 8 other.cburches, several 
convents, a hospital, and a college. It is a 
bishop’s see, and was originally founded, in 1523, 
on the spot now called Old Leon, but was removed 
to its present site in 1532, 

LEONARD (ST.), a town of France, dép. 
Haute Vienne, cap. cant, on a hill near the 
Vienne, here crossed by a handsome bridge, 12 m. 
3. Limoges. Pop, in, 1836, ex. com., 3,504, It was 
fortified in the 15th century, and has manufactures 
of coarse woollens, paper, earthenware, &c. 

LEONESSA, g town of Central Italy, in the 
Neapolitan domittons, prov. Abruzzo Ultra, 36 m. 
WSW. Teramo, and 14 m, NNE. Rieti. Pop. 
6,196 in 1861, The town has several churches and 
convents, and some large annual fairs. It is situ- 
ated in a wild rugged comntry, in an amphitheatre, 
surrounded by mountains which, in winter, inter- 
cept the sun’s rays for half the day, and render the 
climate very severe, 

LEONFORTE, a town of Sicily, intend, Catania, 
dist, Nicosia, cap. eant., in a hollow of M. Tavi, 
near the (iaretta. and 37 m. WNW. Catania. 
Pop. 11,522 in 1862, Leonforte is a fine town, in 
a healthy situation, Jt is surrounded with walls, 
and has'a large square, from which two long and 
well-built streets diverge, Its trade in corn, wine, 
oil, and silk is considerable, and it has a large 
annual fair, A good deal of asphaltum is found in 


its vicinit, 
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LEPANTO 
Lepanto (an. Naupactus), a sea-port town of W. 
Greece, on the N. shore of the Gulf of Lepanto, 
about 34 m, ENE. from the castle of Roumelia. at 
its entrance, and 1 m. W. from the mouth of the 
Morino, Pop, 2,600 in 1861. The town is built 
on the side of a hilt surmounted by a castle of 
little strength, whence two walls come down to 
the sea, enclosing the town on either side, The 
harbour, within the town, is shallow, and fit only 
for small craft, and the place has very little trade, 
In antiquity Naupactus was a place of considerable 
importance. It was occupied by the Athenians 
during the Peloponnesian war; and, after many 
vicissitudes, was nearly destroyed by an earthquake 
‘during the reign of Justinian. Its present walls 
are built on the foundations of those by which it 
was surrounded in antiquity, 

Lepanto has given its name to the extensive 
gulf on which it is situated, anciently the Corin- 
thiaeus Sinus, or Bay of Corinth, ‘The entrance 
to the gulf, between the ruined castles of the 
Morea and Roumelia, at the bottom of the Gulf of 
Patras, is only about 1 m, across. Within, it ex- 
pands into a magnificent basin, stretching BE, with 
-a little inclination to the S. to Mazi, a distance of 
about 78 m,, being, where widest, about 20 m. 
across, Corinth, whence it formerly derived its 
name, is situated near its S, extremity, It has 
many fine bays and harbours; and, in antiquity, 
‘there were several considerable towns on its banks, 
Hetween the castles, at its entrance, there are from 
30 to 35 fathoms water; and within the gulf the 
water is generally very deep, there being no 
soundings in the centre at 800 fathoms, 

Lepanto has, also, given its name to one of the 
greatest conflicts of modern times. Philip IL., 
king of Spain, the Pope, and the Venetians, entered, 
in 1570, into a league against the Turkish sultan 
Selim, who, having conquered Cyprus, and become 
wery powerful at sea, threatened to invade Italy. 
‘The Turks, being apprised of the intentions of the 
confederates, assembled a powerful fleet in the Gulf 
of Lepanto, having a large land force on board. 
‘Lhe allies, commanded by Don John of Austria, 
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‘armaments encountered each other on the 7th’of 
October, near the mouth of the Gulf of Lepanto. 
The contest was long, bloody, and destructive; 
and was maintained, on both sides, with invincible 
courage and resolition, In the end, however, the 
allies gained a complete victory. The Turks lost 
above 25,000 men, killed, and 10,000 taken pri- 
soners, and with the exception of 30 or 40 gatleys, 
that effected their escape, their whole fleet was 
either taken or destroyed. The Christians lost 
about 10,000 men, killed in the engagement, or 
who died of their wounds. Estimating it by the 
number of men engaged, this was certainly the 
greatest sea-fight that has taken place in modern 
times. It was, also, the first signal victory 
achieved over the Turks, and diffused the greatest 
joy throughout Christendom. , 

LERIDA (an, Iterda), a fortified town of Spain, 
Catalonia, 85 m. W. Barcelona, and 72 m, E. by 
S. Saragossa, on the railway from Saragossa to 
Barcelona. Pép, 19,560, in 1857, The town is 
situated on the Segre (crossed here by a handsome 
bridge), under the protection of a hill, on which 
are seen the ruins of a castle now guing to decay, 
but formerly of considerable strength. Owing to 
the excess of stagnant water in the vicinity, Le- 
rida is unhealthy, and fevers prevail in’spring and 
summer, A good quay, however, has been con- 
structed, which not only keeps out the river, but 
forms a fine promenade, Its principal street is 
nearly tm. long; but the rest of the town is con- 
fined, and the houses are generally ill built. A 
cathedral, three parish churches, a military hos- 
pital, and a priests’ college (formerly celebrated as 
a university, but suppressed by Philip V.), are the 
chief public buildings; but none requires notice 
except the cathedral. A double flight of steps 
leads to the terrace on which the church gates 
open; the principal front is embellished with six 
fluted Corinthian pilasters, between which are 
three doors with finely-wrought iron gates, and 
the building is surmounted by two handsome 
square towers. The surrounding country, being 
thoroughly irrigated, is extremely productive, 
particularly in wine, for which its gravelly sili- 
cious soil “is well suited. Silkworms, also, are 
reared in considerable quantities, It has some 
silk and other fabrics, but they are not very im- 
portant. 

Lerida derives its chief celebrity from its con- 
nection with Roman history. In the plain below 
Tlerda, Scipio {anno 216 ‘A.c.) gained a signal 
victory over the Carthaginian Hanno; and about 
150 years afterwards it was rendered famous by 
the difficulties under which Julius Cesar was 
placed when encamped in its neighbourhood. He 
had taken possession of a plain shut in between 
the rivers Cinga and Sicoris, and defended by a 
deep intrenchment, whilst at the same time Pe- 
treius and Afranius, Pompey’s generals, were en- 
camped on a hill between him and Ilerda, In the 
intermediate space is a small plain, in the centre 
of which rises an eminence, which, if seized and 
fortified, would enable its occupier to cut off all 
communication with the city, For this, during 
five hours, the epposing armies maintained a 
doubtful conflict ; but, in the end, fortune declared 
in favour of Afranius, and Cesar retreated to his 
camp. At the same time, also, the disastrous in- 
telligence was brought to him that, by the melting 
of the snow, his bridges had been. broken down, 
the country laid under water, and all communica- 
tion cut off with those districts by which his army 
was provisioned. Famine was the immediate con- 
sequence; and Cesar himself says: ‘ Ailitum vires 
inopia frumenti diminuerat, atque incommoda in dies 
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facta commutatio, ac se fortuna inélinaverat, ut nos- 
tri magné inopid rerum conflictarentur ; illi omnibus 
abundarent rebus, superioresque haberentur.” Cmsar 
however, without loss of time, set his men to work, 
and having made a sufficient number of light and 
portable canoes, sent a party up the river during 
the night, who, with these boats, effected a landing, 
and fortitied a camp. ‘Hue legionem postea trans- 
ducit ; atque ex utrdque parte pontem institutum 
perficit biduo, Ita comitatus, et qui frumenti causd 
processerant, tuto ad se recipit, (Cas. de Bell. Civ. 
i. ¢. 52, 54.) Lerida has sustained many sieges; 
it was taken by storm in 1707, during the war of 
the succession; and the French again besieged it 
in 1810. 

LERWICK, an eminent fishing station and bor. 
of barony, on’ Mainland, the largest of the Shet- 
land or Zetland Jslands, of which it is the cap. 
on the W. margin of the Sound of Bressay, oppo- 
site Bressay Island. Pop, 3,061 in 1861. The 
town is built along the curvature of the bay, and 
consists of a number of white houses, of from two 
to three stories in height, with their gables in the 
Norwegian style, turned to the street, but disposed 
with the utmost irregularity, and an utter disre- 
gard of every convenience, except that of being 
as near as possible to the water. The town-hall, 
and three dissenting chapels are 
the only public buildings. The harbour, which is 
entirely land-locked by Bressay Island, is so ample 
that it might contain pearly the whole British 
navy. Bressay Sound is a rendezvous for Davis 
Straits and Greenland whale ships, which here take 
‘on board supplies of provisions, and complete their 
crews With seamen belonging to the islands, whom 
they part with on their return. This has always 
Dbecn one of the principal stations of the Dutch 
herring fishery; but the fishery is now chiefly in 
the hands, not merely of the inhab. of Lerwick, 
but of the islanders generally, who resort thither 
for the purpose, Cod and other species of white 
fish are caught in the bay and neighbouring sea, 
and are also extensively exported. There is a 
manufactory of straw-plaiting for gentlemen's hats 
and ladies’ bonnets; a branch of basiness carried 
on both in the Orkneys and Zetland Islands. 
Woollen stockings, under clothing, and gloves, all 
wrought with the hand, and sometimes of extra- 
ordinary fineness, are exported from Lerwick. It 
has a custom house, the gross revenue of which, 
in 1863, was 1241; in 1860, it was but 472 The 
shopkeepers are in the habit of shutting their 
shops during breakfast and dinner. Provisions are 
abundant, and about a half cheaper than on the 
‘main land of Scotland, 

Lerwick was built above 200 years ago, princi- 
pally for the accommodation of the Dutch fisher- 
men, 2,000 of whose busses were then said to have 
Leen often collected in Bressay Sound, It has, 
however, been more prosperous during the last 30 
years than at any previous period, Fort Char- 
lutte, for the protection of the town from attacks 
by sea, stands a little to the S, ‘The inhab, are of 
Scandinavian descent. 

LESINA, and LISSA, two islands of the Adri- 
atic, belonging to the cirele of Spalatro, in Dal- 
matia, the first 25 m. S., and the second 33 m. SW. 
Spalatro, United area, 260 sq.m. Pop. of Lesina 
12,539, and of Lissa 5,210 in 1857, Both islands 
are in great part mountainous, but they have, not— 
withstanding, a considerable extent of lower and 
productive land, Lesina (an. Pharos, or Pharia) 
js said to be one of the most fertile islands in the 
‘Adriatic, with a great variety of valuable products. 
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figs, almondg, saffron, oranges, aloes, and honey: 
It has considerable numbers of sheep, and_theser 
with wool and cheese, are among the articles of 
export. The products of Lissa (the an, Zssa) are 
similar to the above, and in it, also, the supply of 
corn is insufficient for the consumption, The wine 
of Lissa, which was commended by Athenzus, is 
now sadly degenerated. ‘The inhab, of these 
islands are chiefly employed in fishing, and great 
quantities of fish are taken round their shores, 
They both furnish good marble, and prepare rose- 
mary oil, liqueurs, &e. ‘The town of Lesina, near 
the W. extremity of the island.of same name, had 
2,820 inhabitants in 1857. It is the see of a 
bishop, whose diocese comprises the islands Lesina, 
Lissa, and Brazza, In Lissa, which in antiquity 
had several flourishing towns, is also San Giorgio, 
with one of the best harbours in Dalmatia, 
LESLIE, a bor, of barony and manufacturing 
town of Scotland, co. Fife, on an eminence on the 
left bank of the Leven, 14 m, N. of the public 
road between Kirkcaldy and Cupar-Fife, 74 ma. 
N. by W. the former, and 9} SW. by 8, the 
latter. Pop. 2,264 in 1861. The town consists 
chiefly of one street, and contains a par. church 
and several dissenting chapels. Leslie House, the 
seat of the noble family of Rothes, is in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Leslie has mills for flax-spin~ 
ning, employing above 500 hands, Weaving of 
cotton, in connection with the Glasgow manu- 
facturers, and of the coarser species of Imen fabrics, 
prevails to a considerable extent. There are also 
three rather extensive bleach-fields, Leslie has 
existed as a town for upwards of 800 years, Dr. 
Pitcairn, the celebrated physician and Latin poet, 
was born at Pitcairn, the family seat, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town. At Strathhenry, near this 
place, the seat of his maternal grandfather, Adaua 
Smith, author of the ‘Wealth of Nations, when 
only three years of age, was carried away by a 
ty of gipsies, The inhabs. of the place have’ 
long been noted for their rage for religious and 
political discussions. The first ‘ Political Union’ 
formed in Scotland was at Leslie, in 1831, 
LETTERKENNY, an inland town and river 
port of Ireland, co. Donegal, prov, Ulster, on the 
Swilly, 4m. from the SW, extremity of the lough 
of the same name, and 18 m. WSW. Londonderry. 
Pop. 2,160 in 1861. The number of inhabitanta 
was exactly the same in 1831, The town consists 
of a square and a single strect, and has a parish 
church, a Rom, Cath, chapel, three Presbyterian 
meeting houses, a national school, a fever hospital, 
with a dispensary, court house, and bridewell. 
General sessions are held in April and Oct., petty 
sessions every Wednesday, and it is a constabu- 
lary station. Markets on Fridays; fairs on the 
first Friday in Jan., 12th May, 10th July, third 
Friday in August, and 8th Nov, Some trade is 
carried on in the export of corm and other raw 
produce, the river admitting vessels of 150 tons 
to come up from the lough to near the town, 
LEUCTRA, an ancient village of Greece, in the 
‘Theban territories, now Leftra or Lefka, 9 or 10 
m. WSW. Thebes, It is at present only a heap of 
ruins, but is famous it ancient history for the vic- 
tory gained in its vicinity, on the 8th of July, 
anno 371 B.c., by the Thebans, under Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas, over the Spartans, The latter were 
superior in number and perhaps, also, in discipline 
and military skill, to their adversaries; but the 
ability of their generals enabled the Thebans to 
achieve, despite every disadvantage, the greatest 
triumph ever won by one Greek ver another. 
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battle the ascendancy she had long enjoyed among 
the Grecian states. (Xenophon” Hellan, lib. vi 
sap. 4; Diodorus Siculus, lib. xv.) 7 

EUTSCHAU (Hungar, Licze), a royal free 
town of Hungary, co, Zips, of which it is the cap., 
on a hill 120m, NE, Pesth, Pop. 5,364 in 1857, 
‘The town is old and ill built, but has a large and 
handsome square, a Gothic church, with the largest 
organ in Hungary, a large old town-hall, a new 
council-house, and several other edifices, the oldest 
Lutheran gymnasium in Hungary, a Rom, Cath. 
gymnasium, a high school, a noble female semi- 
nary, and an asylum for soldiers’ children. It 
produces linen fabrics and mead, of which last a 
good deal is sent into Poland, 

LEVANT, a term applied to designate the coasts 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, along the Mediter- 
ranean, from Cape Matapan round the ¥Egean Sea, 
Asia Minor, and Syria, to the western contines of 
Egypt. In the middle ages, the trade with these 
countries was almost exclusively in the hands of 
-the Venetians, Genoese, and other Italians, who 
gave to them the general designation of Levante, 
or Eastern countries. But the term Levant, being 
no longer vernacular in the languages of the na- 
tions now principally engaged in the trade with 
the countries referred to, seems to be falling into 
disuse. 

LEVEN, a bor. of barony, sea-port, and manu- 
facturing town of Scotland, co, Fife, on a level at 
the mouth of the river of the same name, on the 
N. shore of the Frith of Forth, 19} m, N. by E. 
Edinburgh: on the W. of the river is its suburb 
of Dubbieside, or Inverleven. Pop. 2,723 in 1861, 
Leven consists of two principal, and not very re- 
gular, streets, running parallel to each other E. 
and Ww, with a variety of bye-lanes and detached 
houses. The communication between Leven and 
its suburb was long maintained by a suspension- 
bridge over the river, but a stone’bridge was built 
iu 1840, The only public buildings are the par. 
church, a Free church, and cha belonging to 
the Relief and the Associate Synod. There 1s, also, 
a sma}l congregation of Independents. ‘There are 
two libraries, a mechanics’ institute, and a great 
variety of friendly societies, 

Leven is chietly remarkable for its manufactures, 
There are a number of mills for spinning flax, 
driven partly by water and partly by steam, era- 
ploying about’ 600 hands, ‘There ‘are, besides, 
many hand-loom weavers of coarse linens. It has 
also foundries for cast-iron, brick and tile works, 
and other manufactures. The harbour is formed 
by a creek at the mouth of the river, At spring- 
tides it admits vessels of about 300 tons, but it 
dries at low water, and is, owing to sand-banks, 
difficult of access, 

LEWES, a parl. bor., market town, and par, of 
England, co. Sussex, rape and hund, of its own 
name, on the Ouse (crossed here by a stone bridge), 
7m. NE, Brighton, 43 m, 8, London by road, and 
50 m, by London, Brighton, and South Coast tail- 
way. Pop, of parl, bor. which comprises, with the 
old bor. parts of four out-parishes, 9,716 in 1861, 
against, 9,282 in 1841. The town is principally 
situated qn a steep declivity W. of the Ouse, which 
here cuts through the chalk hills; but it partly, 
also, stands on the level ground on the E. side, 
sheltered by the South Downs, that rise abruptly 
almost close to the river banks. The streets are 
broad, well-built, paved, and lighted with gas; 
and the town generally has an appearance of 
wealth and respectability. The chief public build- 
ing is the assize-hall, in High Street, erected in 
1812, at an expense of 15,0002, comprising two 

yurts, a council chamber, and other apartments. 
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Howard, in 1794, was greatly enlarged in 1817, 
and now contains about 70 capacious rooms for 
prisoners, with 15 cells for solitary confinement. 
‘The, silent system, with hard labour, is rigidly 
enfe |. There are eight churches; and the ec- 
clesiastical livings comprise four rectories, two of 
which are in the patronage of the crown. There 
are, likewise, eight places of worship for Wesleyan 
and Calvinist Methodists, Baptists, Independents, 
-and Unitarians, to which, as well as to the churches, 
are attached well-attended Sunday schools, The 
free grammar school, supposed to haye been founded 
in 1512, and rebuilt in 1850, in the Elizabethan 
style, provides gratuitous instruction in classics to 
12 boys, the sons of burgesses; and there is a uni- 
versity exhibition for the scholars, tenable for four 
years, of the annual value of 852. There is also a 
diocesan school, National, Lancastrian, and infant 
schools furnish elementary instruction for the chil- 
dren of the poor; and there are several endowed 
charities and benevolent institutions fot the relief 
of-the aged, sick, and indigent. Lewes had for- 
merly an extensive trade in wool; but this has 
greatly declined; and the present. traffic of the 
place, independently of a very considerable retail 
trade with the resident gentry of the district, is 
chiefly in grain, malt, sheep, and cattle. It is 
estimated that upwards of 80,000 sheep are gold 
annually at the Sept. and Oct, fairs, The Ouse 
is navigable up to the town, and there is a con- 
siderable trade with London, through Newhaven, 
its port. (See NewHAvEN.) Lewes is a bor. by: 
prescription, and is governed by two headboroughs 
and two constables, elected by the burgesses; but 
these officers are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
co, magistrates, The Lént and summer assizes 
are held here, and the quarter sessions for the E, 
division of Sussex are held in Jan., April, June, 
and Oct, This bor. has sent 2 mems, to the H. of 
C. since the reign of Edward L,, the franchise down, 
to the passing of the Reform Act being vested 
in the scot and lot payers within the bor, The 
Boundary Act enlarged the limits of the bor. so as 
to include with the old bor. parts of the pars. of 
Southover, St. Anne's, St, Thomas-in-the-Cliffe, 
and South Malling. Registered electors, 643 in 
1865, Lewes is the place of election for the mems, 
for the E, division of Sussex, and the head of a 
poor law union, comprising 7 pars. Markets on 
‘Tuesday; cattle fairs, May 8 and Whit-Tuesday; 
large sheep fairs, Sept. 21 and Oct, 2. 

The fact of Lewes being a Roman station seems 
extremely doubtful; but it had acquired its present. 
name (said to be derived from deswes, the Anglo- 
Saxon word for pastures) at least two centuries 
before the Norman Conquest, William the Con- 
queror fixed on Lewes as the site of one of those 
fortresses by which he kept in awe his Saxon sub- 
jects; and considerable remains of it still exist, 
on a commanding height, NW. of the town, One 
gateway is nearly entire; and the keep, which is 
in tolerable preservation, has recently been re- 
paired. E, of the town also are the ruins of a very 
ancient and wealthy priory, the walls of which 
endlosed an area of about 33 acres: at the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, its revenues amounted to” 
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LEWISHAM, a populous village and par. of 
England, co. Kent, lathe Sutton-at-Hone, and 
half-hund. Blackheath, on the Ravensbourne, a 
trib, of the Thames, 44 m. SE. London, on. the 
South Eastern railway. Pop. of Lewisham vil- 
lage, 7,872, and of par, 22,808, in 1861. Area of 
pan, which includes the bamlet of Sydenham, 5,220 
acres, The village consists chiefly of a long street, 
lined with good houses, and extendi bout 2 
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different directions abound with handsome villas 
and detached residences, imhabited by opulent 
merchants and retired citizens, attracted thitber 
by the beauty of the scenery and superior salubrity 
of the air, ‘The parish chureh, which stands near 
the centre of the village, is a handsome structure, 
erected in 1832, on the site of an older but still 
modern building, accidentally destroyed by fire. 
There are also places of worship for Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, Independents, and other dissenters ; in 
Sydenham, besides a district church and episcopal 
chapel, there are five dissenters’ meeting-houses, 
‘A grammar-school, founded in 1647, and now 
under the trusteeship of the Leather-sellers’ Com- 
pany of London, is conducted by an upper and 
under master, and well attended, A charity school, 
three subscription day schools, and several Sunday 
schools, have been established for teaching poor 
children; and there are almshouses for six poor 
women, and minor charitable bequests. The trade 
of the village is almost confined to the supply of 
the families resident within the par.; but at Loam- 

it Hill some mar] and chalk pits furnish consider- 
‘able quantities of lime, and there are some large 
brick and tile fields. 

LEXINGTON, a town of Kentucky, U. States, 
co, Fayette, of which it is the cap., on Town-forte, 
a tributary of the Elkhorn river, 25 m. ESE, Frank- 
fort, and 70 m.$. Cincinnati. Pop. 12,3: 5 in 1860, 
‘The town stands in the heart of a fine district, with 
a great many comfortable-looking villas and farm- 
houses in the neighbourhood. ‘The chief street is 
a mile and a quarter in length, and 80 feet wide. 
Lexington is one of the most ancient towns in the 
state, and for a long time was its political, as it still 
is its commercial, cap. Its chief public estab. is 
‘Transylvania university, the oldest institution of 
the kind in the W, states, It was incorporated in 
1788, and has 13 professors, and usually about 300 
students. In 1829 the principal edifice, with the 
library, was destroyed by fire; but another library 
of 4,400 vols, has been collected. There are several 
superior private schools, ‘Phe state lunatic asylum, 
founded in 1824, the U. States branch bank, court- 
house, market-house, a large masonic hall, and 
eight churches, are the other chief public edifices. 
Lexington has manufactures of cotton bagging, 
cordage, woollen cloths and yarn, carpets, and ma- 
chinery, ‘The town derived its name from a party 
of hunters, who first heard, while encamped on the 
spot where it stands, of the memorable engage- 
ment between the American and British troops at 
Lexington, in Massachusetts, in 1775. A railroad, 
28 m, in length, connecting ‘this town with Frank- 
fort, 1g continued to Louisville, on the Ohio. 

LEYDEN (Lat, Lugdunum Batavorum), a cele- 
brated city of the Netherlands, on the Old Rhine, 
21 m. SW. Amsterdam, and 10 m, NE. the Hague, 
on the railway from Amsterdam to the Hague. 
Pop. 87,191 in 1861, The city is surrounded by 
ramparts and a wet ditch, and is entered by 
ancient gateways. On the outer side of the cingel, 
or ditch, which everywhere encompasses the town 
except where it is cut by the Rhine, is planted a 
beautiful double avenue of trees, and on the iftner 
side rise the low green mounds, which serve the 
purpose of walls, Like other Dutch towns, Leyden 
is traversed by canals, crossed by numerous 
bridges; though, as its trade is but trifling, the 
canals are of little use. ‘The streets are usually 
Jong, broad, and well built; there are some 
striking public edifices, and the town has an an- 
tique venerable appearance. The Breede Straat 
(Broad Street) of Leyden is not unlike the High 
Street of Oxford, reckoned among the finest in 
Turove. Fhe houses in the Breede Straat are 
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of colleges of ancient architecture, with their tur= 
rets, towers, and spires, in the High Street of Ox- 
ford, exceed the number of public dings in the 
Broad Street of Leyden, there is one, at least, that 
will bear comparizon with the most picturesque 
college in High Street. This is the old Hotel de 
Ville, built, as appears by an inscription in front, 
in the year 1574. It haa a tall spire, somewhat 
remarkable in its architecture, and not inelegant, 
Tt is built of a dark blue stone, which has the ap- 
pearance of black marble, and its prominent parts 
are tipped with gilding. The body of the build- 
ing has nearly thirty windows on a line in front, 
three pediments, or gables, highly ornamented, a 
handsome balustrade, surmounted by a ridge of 
stone globes, and the whole front of this remark- 
able piece of architecture may be said to be 


“With glist'ning spires, and pinnacles adorn’d.” 


The ground-floor of the town-house is appro- 
priated as a market for butchers’ meat, but this is 
not seen from the street, Nothing can exceed 
the cleanliness of Leyden in all its streets, 
whether those with or those without canals, The 
former, with their quays, are particularly neat, 
and the bridges are mostly of stone: there aré not 
fewer than 150 bridges, In the council and audience 
chambers, on the first-floor of the town-hall, are 
several valuable paintings, as the Last Judgment, 
by Lucas Van Leyden ; a large picture, represent- 
ing the state of the city and its inhab. during its 
siege by the Spaniards, including a portrait of the 
heroic burgomaster Vanderwerf, The church of 
St. Peter, founded in 1321, one of the finest Gothic 
edifices in Holland, contains the tombs of Boer- 
haaye, the Meermans, Scaliger, and Camper, 
Near this church is a Jarge open square, orna- 
mented with trees, and having a canal in ite 
centre; it was formerly covered with houses, 
accidentally destréyed by the blowing up of a 
boat laden with gunpowder in the canal, in 180% 
About 150 persons lost their lives on this occa- 
sion. The church of St, Pancras has also a most 
imposing front, and the tomb of Vanderwerf. In 
the centre of the city is a ruined tower, called 
the burg., of uncertain but ancient date, erected 
on the only elevated spot of ground for many 
miles round, 

Leyden is a very dull, inanimate town, without 
manufactures, trade, or bustle of any kind, But 
it is, notwithstanding, a pleasant residence for 
men of learning and research. Its university, 
which, for a lengthened period, was one of the 
most celebrated in Europe, was founded by the 
prince of Orange, in 1575, to reward the inhab. 
for their bravery, and as some compensation for 
the sufferings they sustained during the siege of 
the city by the Spaniards. {t soon attained to 
the highest estimation, being deservedly esteemed. 
one of the very best of the continental schools for 
the study of classics, law, medicine, and divinity. 
Among its professors are the illustrious names of 
Douza, Joseph Scaliger, Daniel Heinsius, Go- 
marus, Arminius, Boerhaave, Van Swieten, 
Leeuenhoeck, Sgravesande, Burman, and Ruhn- 
ken, Grotius and Descartes were of the number 
of its pupils, aa were Evelyn, Fielding, and Gold- 
smith; and though no longer 0 celebrated as 
formerly, it is still extremely well conducted, has 
valuable libraries and scientific collections, and 
able and learned professors. There are about 700 
students on the average. The college buildings 
are detached, and, in fact, are placed at consider- 
able distances from each otber, in different streets ; 
they are all plain stone and brick, and sufficiently 
evince, by their appearance, that they have been 
tle ane deat Mary Fie «ote 
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cipal of these buildings, which is very old, and 
waa formerly a religious: house, stands on the W. 
side of the city; its hall, in which the senatus 
academicus meets, is adomed with a fine ‘it 
of William prince of Orange, founder of the uni- 
versity, and upwards of 100 portraits of professors 
in historical succession, The senatus consists of 
33 professors ; and as Leyden University requires 
no test of religious faith, either from its professors 
or scholars, it comprises all sects and denomina~ 
tions, béth Christian and Jewish. Most of the 
lectures are delivered in Latin, and the public 
announcement of the courses is in that language, 
‘The students, who wear no particular dress, reside 
in lodgings in the town; and the greater num- 
ber subscribe to a club-house and reading-room, 
supplied with German and French publications. 
The students of Leyden bear a high character for 
diligence, 

‘The muscum of natural history, attached to the 
‘university, surpasses most others in Europe, being 
mainly indebted for its excellence to the public 
spirit of the Dutch naval officers and foreign em- 
ploy’s, who take every opportunity of forwarding 
natural curiosities to their native country; but it 
also owes much to the acquisition of the valuable 
collection of birds by 'emminck, and to the la- 
bours of travellers and collectors sent by the 
senatus to Africa, 8, America, and other parts of 
the globe, The museum, which is open gratix to 
all classes, consists of an upper and under story, 
cecupying four sides of a large court, ‘I'he classi- 
fication of the animal kingdom is according to the 
aystem of Cuvier; and such is the zeal manifested 
in perfecting the collections, that at one time, not 
very long ago, 2,500 guilders, or 2082 sterling, 
were paid by the university for one shell of a 
nautilus, to complete the series of such specimens, 
‘The museum of Egyptian antiquities is particu- 
larly rich in papyri, jewellery, and gold ornaments; 
and comprises monuments from the ruins of Car- 
thage, and the Jargest collection of Etruscan 
bronzes N. of the Alps. Siebold’s extensive and 
yaluable Japanese museum is also in Leyden, 
‘The library of the university has nearly 100,006 
printed volumes, and 14,000 MSS. niore than 
2,000 of which are Arabic. The botanic garden, 
which comprises several acres, andl is extremely 
well laid out, has an extensive series of spect- 
mens, arranged according to the systems of Lin- 
nevus and Jussieu, with extensive conservatories 
for reuring and preserving tropical plants, 

Leyden has a good observatory, seventeen 
cburches (one of which is Rom. Cath.) ; two hos- 
pitals; @ naval and military asylum ; an arsenal; 
custom-house ; chamber of commerce; societies of 
Dutch) literature, science, and poetry ; branches 
of the Society of Public Good, the National 
Economical Society, and the Dutch Society of the 
Fine Arts, and an academy of design, It is said 
that all the children belonging to the city are 
being instructed, and that there is not one person 
unable to read and write. 

In the 17th century the manufacture of fine 
woollen clotti was extensively carried on at Ley- 
den, and the city is said te have had, in 1659, 
about 3,000 houses and 100,000 inhab. Its cloth 
manufacture has been for a lengthened period 
comparatively unimportant ; but it is still carried 
on to some extent, particularly the manufacture 
of coarse cloths, and of counferpanes and rugs, 
It also carries on some other branches of industry, 
aud has a considerable traffic in wool, buster, and 
other articles of agricultural produce. It is con- 
nected by canals, as weil as railway, with Amster- 
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greater part of the 18th century, the -most cele- 
brated ranch of industry carried on at Leyden 
was that of printing-and publishing. Many of 
the best and most beautiful of the Dutch editions 
of the classics, in 12mo., 8vo,, and 4to., including 
most of those by the Elzevirs, issued from the 
presses of this city, and conferred on it renown, 
A good deal of printing and publishing is still 
carried on, but the worka now published bear no 
comparison with the old chefs-d'auvre, 

The siege of Leyden by the Spaniards in 1574 
is one of the most memorable events in the history 
of the great struggle made by the United Pro- 
vinces to emancipate themselves from the blind 
and brutal despotism of Spain, The inhabitants 
displayed the most invincible courage and reso-. 
lution. Valdez, the Spanish general, despairing 
of being able to carry the town by storm, en- 
deavoured to cut off all communication between 
it and the surrounding country, and to effect its 
redaction by famine, He completed his lines of 
circumvallation, and so far succeeded in his 
object, as to entail the most tremendous suffering 
on the inhabitants, without, however, shaking their 
determination to die rather than give up their 
city to the enemy, At length the country réund 
the town having been laid under water, a squadron, 
of flat-bottomed boats laden with provisions and 
stores made its way through the Spanish lines to 
the city. This was decisive of the fate of the 
siege, the Spaniards being obliged immediately to 
raise it, after having incurred a very heayy loss, 

Leyden has given birth to some ‘highly distin- 
guished individuals, Rembrandt was Torn in 
1606) in its immediate vicinity; and it is the 
native place of Gerard. Douw, Vandervelde, Mieris, 
Jan Steen, and other distinguished painters; and 
of Vossius, Heinsius, Muschenbrock, Van Swieten, 
John Bocholt, better known as John of Leyden, 
founder of the Anabaptists, The: learned and. 
laborious geographer Philip Cluvier, or Cluverius, 
a native of Dantziec, resided principally in Leyden, 
fvhere his excellent works on the geography of 
ancient Germany, Sicily, and Italy, and his ¥alu- 
able Introductio in Universam Geographiam were 
published. Ile died here, in depressed cireum- 
stances, in 1623, at the early age of 48, 

LEYTON (LOW), a village and par, of Eng- 
land, co. Essex, hund. Becontree, 64 m. NE, 
London, on the Great Eastern railway, Pop. of 
par, 4,794 in 1861, Area of par, 2,820 acres. 
Low Leyton is situated on the low grounds near 
the E. bank of the river Lea; but further E., con- 
neeted by a long straggling street, is Leytonstone, 
on an eminence, comprising several handsome 
villas, chiefly tenanted by London merchants and 
traders, The church, a brick building with a 
Jow tower, is remarkable only as having been the 
scene of the pastoral labours of Strype the anti- 
quary, who held the vicarage 68 years, and was 

A Rom, Cath, chapel ant 








buried here in 1737, 
chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and other dis- 
senters are the other places of worship; and the 
agjeh has, besides Sunday schools, a boys’ free 
sch8ol, a school of industry for girls, and several 
minor charities. 

LIBAU (Lettish, Lepéia), a sea-port town of 
Russia, gov. Courland, on the Baltic, beside the 
Jake Libau; 105 m. W, by S, Mittau, Pop. 10,126 
in 1858. The town is walled, and entered by a 
gate from the N. Its streets are narrow, and. 
mostly unpaved; and its Inarket-place, though 
large, is irregular. The housesare of timber, and 
mostly one story high. It has Lutheran, R, 
Catholic, and Calvinistic churches, a hospital, 
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cannot, therefore, be entered by large vessels, Tt 
has, however, a considerable trade; most part of 
the produce of Courland, as cattle, linseed, corn, 
hides, and tallow, being exported from it. Its 
imports are chiefly colonial products and manu- 
factured goods. 

LIBERIA, a republican state of W. Africa, 
founded, in 1822, by free negroes from the U. 
States of N. America, under the auspices of the 
American Colonisation Society. Its territory 
extends along the Guinea coast for about 225 m., 
with a-breadth inland of 20 or 30 m,, chiefly 
between lat, 4° and 7° N., and long, 9° and 12° 
W. Pop. estimated in 1862, at 500,000, of whom 
about 16,000 were immigrants from America, and 
the rest natives of Africa. The coast is generally 
low, but the country gradually rises towards the 
interior, and at about 20 or 30 m. from the sea, 
the hills are of considerable elevation, Several 
rivers fall into the Atlantic within the republic— 
as the St. John, St, Paul, and Mesurado; but 
they are navigable only by small vessels for 
short distances, The soil is fruitful, and the 
climate better, or rather less destructive, than in 
most other part of the coast, Rice, cotton, coffee, 
sugar, indigo, bananas, cassava, and yams are 
raised ; and camwood, palm-oil, ivory, hides, 
‘wax, and pepper are among the exports, The 
state, founded, as already mentioned, in 1822, 
waa, on August 24, 1847, proclaimed a free and 
independent state, as the Republic of Liberia, 
The state was first acknowledged by England, 
afterwards by France, Belgium, Prussia, Brazil, 
Denmark, and Portugal, and, in 1861, by the 
United States, 

‘The constitution of the Republic of Liberia is 
on the model of that, of the United States of 
America, The executive is vested in a president 
and a non-active vice-president, and the legis- 
lative power is exercised by a parliament of two 
houses, called the senate and the house of repre- 
sentatives. The president and vice-president are 
clected for two years; the house of representatives 
also for two years, and the senate for four years. 
'There are 13 members of the lower house, and 
8 of the upper house, each county sending 2 
members to the senate. It is provided that, on 
the increase of the population, each 10,000 persons 
will be entitled to an additional representative, 
Both the president and the vice-president must 
‘be thirty-five years of age, and have real property 
to the value of 600 dollars, or 120/. In case of 
the absence or death of the president, his post is 
filled by the vice-president, The latter 1s also 
president of the senate, which, in addition to 
being one of the branches of the legislature, is a 
council for the president of the republic, he 
being required to submit treaties for ratitication 
and appointments to public office for confirmation, 
For political and judicial purposes, the republic is 
divided into counties, which are further subdivided 
into townships, ‘I'he counties are four in number, 
and called Montserrado, Grand Bassa, Since, and 
Maryland. The townships are commonly about 
eight milesinextent, Each town is a corporatin, 
its affairs being managed by officers chosen by 
the inhabitants. Courts of monthly and quarter 
sessions are held in each county. The civil busi- 
ness of the county is administered By four 
superintendents appointed by the president with 
the advice and consent of the senate. In the 
year 1862 the public revenue amounted to 30,1902, 
and the expenditure to 29,9737, The Liberians 
have built and manned 30 coast traders, and they 
have a number of large vessels engaged in com- 
merce with Great Britain and the United States. 
Tha panital af the reonblic and chief port is 
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Monrovia, founded in 1821, a year before the estab- 
lishment of the republic. Monrovia had an estim. 
pop. of 10,000 in 1862, and several good schools, 
together with a publie library. 

LIBOURNE, a town and river-port of France, 
dép. Gironde, cap. arrond., on the Dordogne, at 
its junction with the Isle, 26 m, ENE. Bordeaux, 
on the railway from Paris to Bordeaux. Pop. 
18,565 in 186i, The town is regularly and well 
built. Its streets are wide and clean, its houses 
elegant, and it is surrounded with good walls and 
agreeable promenades, Among the chief public 
edifices are extensive cavalry barracks, a theatre, 
a public library, with 3,000 vols., and a handsome 
stone bridge of 9 arches across the Dordogne, 
The port, at high water, has from 10 to 16 ft. 
water, admitting vessels of 300 tons burden. 
Libourne is the seat of a sub-prefecture, of 
tribunals of primary jurisdiction and commerce, 
and a sub-commissariat of marine. It has manu~ 
factures of woollen stuffs, articles of military 
equipment, glass and cordage, and docks for ship- 
building. Itis an entrepot for salt and agricultural 

roduce destined for Bordeaux. 

LICHFIELD, a city, parl. bor., and co, of itself, 
locally situated in co. Stafford, hund, Offiow, 15 
m. N. Birmingham, 29 m. W. Leicester, 108.m, 
NW. London, by road, and 116} m, by London 
and North Western railway. Pop. of city, 6,893, 
in 1861, area co. of city (which is co-extensive 
with the parl. bor.), 3,180 acres. The city, which 
stands in a fine valley, on a small affluent of the 
Trent, is irregularly built with narrow streets; 
but it is well paved and Sighted, many of the 
houses are handsome, and its general appearance 
isrespectable. The chief’ public buildings, besides 
the churches, are the guildhall, a neat stone edi- 
fice, on the top of which are carved the city arms; 
the market-house, occupying the site of an old 
market-cross ; the bishop’s palace, in the Close, 
and a smajl theatre. TichBeld is an_episcop: 
see, and has a noble cathedral on the N, side 
the town, close to a fine sheet of water. It is 
built chiefly in the decorated Gothic style pecu- 
liar to the 12th and 13th centuries, and comprises 
a nave, choir, and transepts, with a ladye chapel, 

It measures, from E. to W., 410 ft., and is 158 ft. 
wide, measured along the transepts, There are 
three towers, the central one of which, rising from 
the intersection, is surmounted by a light steeple 
and has a total height of 280 ft.: the towers at 
the W. end are each 180 ft. high, The body of 
the church is spacious and lofty, supported by 
pillars formed of clustered columns with neat 
foliated capitals: the roof is beautifglly groined, 
the choir is elegat furnished, ahd there are 
several fine monuments, one of which is os 
Johnsorf, the lexicographer, a native of this city, 
where he first saw the light on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1709, The exterior parts of the building 
are highly ornamented with sculpture and tracery- 
work ; the W. front displays a multitude of figures 
in alto-relievo, illustrative of passages in Bible 
history ; and 4 theroof is a statue of Charles LI., 
erected by Bishop Macket,.*who exerted himself 
during many years tp repair the damages inflicted 
on the cathe by the parliamentary troops in 
the great civil war. The whole building. was 
thoroughly rep&ired in 1787-90, at an expense of 
6,0002, The chapter comprises a dean, 6 residen- 
tiary canons, 14 prebendaries, and 5 priest vicars. 
In the city are 1 par. church and 3 district 
church, in the patronage of the dean and 
chapter; besides which, there are places of wor- 
ship for Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, 
Rom. Catholics, and other bodies of dissenters, 
Among the educational establishments are several 
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Sunday schools, 3 national schools, an English 
charity schook and a free grammar-school, founded 
by Edward VL.,. and rebuilt, in 1850, in the Eliza- 
bethan style. The school has 21 free boys and 
several stipendiary pupils boarding with the 
masters: among the former pupils of this school 
are the illustrious names of Ashmole, Addison, 
Garrick, Jobnson, and Woollaston. The chari- 
table institutions comprise two almshouses, @ 
hospital for clergymeu’s widows and orphans, a 
mendicity society, and a dispensary. Lichtield 
has no trade or manufactures of importance. Its 
trade is chiefly local, arising out of the wants of 
the town and neighbourhood, and there is little 
show of activity amongst those engaged in busi- 
ness. ‘The Grand Junction Canal passes the city, 
and it is, also, extremely well supplied with 
railway accommodation, It was anciently go- 
verned by a guild, dissolved by Edward VI, who 
gave it a charter of incorporation, subsequently 
confirmed by Charles Il. Under the Municipal 
Reform Act, the bor. is divided into 2 wards, and 
the municipal officers are, a recorder, mayor, and 
5 other aldermen, and 18 councillors. Corp, rev., 
9441. in 1862, Quarter and petty sessions are held 
in the guildhall, and it has a county-cout, be- 
fore which 508 plaints were entered in 1848, Since 
the 33d Edward I., Lichfield has, with some inter- 
missions, sent 2 mems, to the H. of C. Previously 
to the Reform Act, the franchise was vested in 
the freeholders of the co, of the city of Lichfield, 
and in the freemen and.burgage-holders of the 
_ city. The boundaries of the present parl. bor, 
include the co. of the city, and the place called 
‘the Close,’ belonging to the cathedral, Regis- 
tered electors 704 in 1865, Markets on Tuesday 
and Friday; fairs, Jan. 10, Shrove-Tuesday, 
and Ash-Wednesday, for cattle, sheep, bacon, 
and cheese; May 12, for sheep and cattle; and 
first, Tuesday in November for cheese. 
LICHTENSTEIN (PRINCIPALITY OF), an 
indep, state of S, Germany, and the least in extent 
and pop, throughout Europe; between lat. 47° 5’ 
and 47° 18’N,, and long. 9° 26’ and 9° 38’ E.; 
having S. the Swiss canton of the Grisons; W. 
the canton St. Gall, from which it is separated by 
the Rhine; and EK, the Austrian duchy of Vorarl- 
berg. Area, 64 sq.m, Pop. 7150 in 1861. The 
surface is mostly mountainous: ‘a range of the 
Grison Alps traverses St, separating the Rhine 
from the Samina, a tributary of the Hl. Cattle 
breeding, agriculture, timber-cutting, and cotton- 
spinning, especially the first, are the chief occupa- 
tions of the inhabs. Corn, wine, fruit, and flax 
are the principal articles of culture, The govern- 
ment is vested in the prince, gnd in an assembly 
of 15 members, elected by ‘all citizene who can 
read and write’ Appeal from the court of original 
jurisdiction in Vadutz, lies to the court of chancery 
. in Vienna, in which the prince has a geat; and 
thence to the court of appeal at Ingspruck, Vadutz, 
or Lichtenstein, the cap., is a town of less than 
1,000 inhabs. ‘The princip, furnishes a contingent 
cf 91 men to the army of the German conf:dera- 
tion: it has one vote in the full council of that 
body, and together with ‘other small states 
(see GeRMANY), a vote in the committee, and the 
16th place in the German dict. The Prince of 
Lichtenstein is one of the richest proprictors: of 
Europe: his estates in other parts of Germany, 
bat especially in Moravia, extend over nearly 
* 2,200 sq.m. ; and his annual revenue is estimated 
* at 1,200,000 florins, or 120,0UU4;.t0 which, how- 
“ever, his independent sovereignty contributes 
nothing, - 
LIEGE (Dutch, Luyk; Germ., Liittich), an im- 
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river port of Belgium, cap. prov. of same name; 
on the Maese, 134 m. S. by W. Maestricht, and 
54 m. E. by 8S. Brussels, on the railway from 
Brussels to Cologne. Pop, 97,544 in 1860. The 
city is surronuded. by a neighbourhood with a 
dense pop., employed in branches: of industry 
similar to its own, Its pop. in the middle of the 
15th century is said to have amounted to 120,000, 
It is situated on the declivity and at the foot of a 
hill, and is divided into an tpper and lower town, 
The latter stands at the confluence of the Ourthe 
with the Maese, and is intersected by many 
branches of the last named river, which are en- 
closed by stone walls, and crossed by numerous. 
bridges, The chief bridge, the Ponte de ? Arche, 
thrown across the main stream of the Maese, is 
158 yards in length, 49 ft, in breadth, and has 6 
arches, varying in diameter from 50 to 55 ft: A 
convenient quay for commercial purposes extends 
both above and below this bridge; for the whole 
length of the town along the Maese, which is 
navigable for small vessels as far as this ety. 
Liege was formerly fortified, but its fortifications 
have been almost entirely destroyed. It ix defended 
on the NW. by a large citadel, lately rebuilt, and 
on the ESE. by Fort Chartreuse; besides which 
there are only a few outworks. There are 10 
suburbs. Liege is, generally speaking, ill buile, 
1n both the lower and upper town, the streets are 
narrow, and in the latter they have the additional 
disadvantage of being so steep as to be ascended 
in many places by flights of steps, Among the 
1 squares are 2 tolerably spacious; .in.one of 
which stands the town-hall; and in the other the 
theatre. The town-hall, comprising the provincial 
court-house and prison, is a dark stone building, 
of great extent and magnificence, with two open 
courts, surrounded with a colonnade resembling 
that of the ducal palace at Venice. It was for- 
merly the residence of the prince-bishops of Liege. 
The cathedral of St. Lambert stood in this square 5 
but it was destroyed by the French revolutionary 
forces in 1794, and no traces of it exist, The 
church of St. Jacques, in the decorated Gothic, 
is the architectural glory of the city. It was 
completed in 1552, “Its interior is astonishingly 
magnificent, and displays some of the finest 
specimens of tracery and fret-work that are any 
where to be met with. It has a noble organ, but 
its statues and paintings are inferior. St. Croix, 
and some of the other churches, of which there 
are 21 R, Catholic and 1 Protestant, aré also fine 
structures, The theatre is a handsome modern 
building, surrounded by an arcade: from the 
square in which it stands a piece of water runs to 
encircle the town on its W. side, bordered by a 
promenade planted with trees. The buildings of 
the university stand beside the Maese, on the 
rains of a church of the Jesuits. This institution, 
founded in 1816, has faculties of theology, law, 
and physic; 46 professors, and usually from 400 
to 500 students. It possesses‘a cabinet of mine- 
ralogy, with upwards of 5,600 specimens, a cabinet 
of 3,000 fossils, found in the vicinity, and other 
seigntific collections, and a library comprising many 
curious MSS, 

Liege is the Birmingham of the continent. It 
owes this distinction to its situation in a district 
abounding with coal and iron, and which also 
affords zine, lead, copper, sulphur, alum, marble, 
andslate. The coal-tield of Liege is the most.exten- 
sive in the prov, of the same name, being 5 leagues 
in length, with a breadth varying up to 2 leagues, 

The manufacture of cannons and fire-arme is 
that for which Liege and its environs are most 
celebrated. The royal cannon-foundry in this 
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pieces of ordnance weekly, partly brass and partly 
iron, There are numerous manufactories of fowl- 
ing pieces, muskets, and pistols. The guns of 
Liege are cheaper than those of England, but npt 
quite so well made. The export of small arms, 
which amounted to 5,986,000 francs in 1831, rose 
to 11,151,000 frances in 1857, and to 18,152,217 
franes in 186. (Report of Mr. Barron, British 
Secretary of Legation.) The manufacture of 
arms is principally carried on by the men in their 
own houses. All fire-arms manufactured at 
Liege, except those turned out for the army at 
the royal foundry, must be tested at the ‘danc 
@epreuves. 

Steam-engines and machinery are largely pro- 
duced in Liege and in the adjacent busy and 
populous village of Seraing, about 2 m. to the 
SW, on the opposite bank of the Mense. The 
palace of the former prince-bishops at that place 
having been bought in 1817 by an Englishman, 
Mr. John Cockerill, he established in it the largest 
hardware manufacturing establishment in Bel- 
gium, or indeed on the Continent. It is devoted 
to the construction of steam-engines and other 
descriptions of machinery, and to forging and 
manufacturing iron and iron goods, One of the 
first coke-blast furnaces was established in 1823 at 
Seraing, by Mr. John Cockerill, The king of the 
Netherlands, William [., took so much interest in 
the undertaking as to assist actively in its estab- 
lishment, and at the end of a few years, in 1825, 
he even became a joint proprietor by purchasing 
the share belonging to Mr. Cockerill’s brother. 
The factory was long without a rival. on the 
Continent, both for its gigantic size and per- 
fect internal economy, Mr, Cockerill showed 
no less genius in his financial than in bis me- 
chanical combinations, and became one of the 
founders of the National Bank. Unfortunately 
his restless spirit impelled him to embark in a 
great number (no less than sixty) of other enter- 
pics in distant countries, even in Surinam, The 

Belgian revolution was the first event that checked 

his career. The new government claimed to suc- 
ceed to the rights of king William, until Mr. 
Cockerill, by a great financial effort, made himself 
sole master of Seraing, and brought it to its 
Highest pitch of prosperity in 1838, The Na- 
tional Bank having suspended payment in that 
year, Cockerill was obliged to adopt the same 
course. He died in 1840, leaving an untarnished 
reputation as a liberal emplover of labour, a daring 
but honourable speculator, and a father of Belgian 
manufacturing industry, ‘The Seraing works are 
now carried on by a flourishing ‘anonyme’ com- 
pany, under the name of ‘ Société de John 
Cockerill,’ and still enjoy an European celebrity 
aud custom, ‘They include within the same area 
a coal mine, six blast furnaces, an iron factory 
provided with every apparatus, a steel puddling- 
mill, and a machine factory, Most of the loco- 
motive engines upon the Belgian railways, the 
engines for steam-vessels, &c., used in Belgium, 
have been made here, and many have also been 
sent te other parts. $ 

Liege has also manufactories of files, nails, 
stoves, and hardware of ali kinds; watches, jewel- 
lery, bronze, and other ornaments; woollen and 
cotton fabrics, hats, glue, tobacco, paper, and 
chemical products ; with numerous dyeing houses, 
tanneries, and distilleries. It has an exchange, a 
chamber of commerce, a bank, with the privilege 
of coining money, a savings’ bank, numerous hos 
pitals, and benevolent institutions, superior and 
elementary schools, and various learned socicties, 
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712, the ancient cathedral was founded, and Liege 
was erected into a bishopric. In the 10th century 
its bishops were raised to the rank of independent . 
sovereign princes, In the succeeding ages con- 
tinual wars and disturbances prevailed between 
the burghers, who were ardently attached to 
popular institutions and the prinee-bishops. It 
was taken on the 30th of October, 1408, by Charles 
the Bold, duke of Burgundy, and barbarously de- 
livered up to military execution, During the 
French ascendancy, it became the cap. of the dep, 
of Ourthe, 

LIEGNITZ, a town of Prussia, prov. Silesia, 
cap. gov. and cite, of Liegnitz, on the Katzbach, 
at its confluence with the Schwarzwasser, 46 m, 
W, by N. Breslau, on the railway from Berlin tu 
Breslau, Pop. 18,662 in 1861, excl. of a garrison 
of 1,808, Liegnitz was formerly a fortress of some 
strength, but now has only gates without wails; 
and its ramparts being planted with trees and 
laid out in gardens, serve for public walks, It is 
an old, but a handsome, well built town: it has 
several suburbs, 2 Lutheran and 3 R. Cath, 
churches; a fine chapel—the Furstencapelle—in 
which are buried the princes of the line of Piast, a‘ 
dynasty which gave 24 kings to Poland and 123 
dukes to Liegnitz, from 775 to 1675, when the 
family became extinct. The old castellated palace 
of those princes in the centre of the town, sur- 
rounded by a wet ditch, an ancient council-house, 
a gymnasium, an academy, established in 1810 
for the sons of Silesian gentlemen, whether R. 
Catholics or Protestants, an orphan asylum, a 
workhouse, and a hospital, are the principal 
buildings, Outside the town is a good cemetery, 
Lieynitz is the seat of the superior judicial courts, 
boards of taxation, and weights and measures, for 
its goy., and the head-quarters of several bat- 
talions of fusileers, of a landwehr or militia bat- 
talion, and of & commandant of police, It manu- 
factures' woollen, cotton, and linen stuffs, stockings, 
lace, Prussian blue, and starch, and has breweries 
and bleaching grounds, and an active trade in its 
own produce, and in madder and other products 
raised in the adjacent country, ‘The gardeners in 
the vicinity are said to be the most expert of any 
in Silesia, On the 16th of August, 1760, Fre- 
derick the Great totally defeated the Austrian 
general Laudun in the neighbourhood of this 
town; Frederick made his dispositions with so 
much skill as to render it impossible for Marshal 
Daun, who commanded another Austrian army, 
to come to Laudun’s assistance, # 

LIERRE, a town of Belgium, prov. Antwerp, 
cap, canton, at the confluence of the Great and 
Little Nethe, 10 m. SE. Antwerp, on the railway 
from Antwerp to Turnhout. Pop. 13,875 in, 1860. 
The town is well built, and has several churches, 
a convent, @ hospital, manufactures of cotton. 
and wovllen stuffs, with cotton-printing establish- 
ments, distilleries, breweries, and a number of oil 
mills, rape seed being largely cultivated.in its 
vicinity. : 

LIFFORD, an injand town of Ireland, prov. 
Ulster, co, Donegal, of which'it is the cap, It is 
situated on the extreme E. verge of the co,, on 
the Foyle, immediately below the contluence of 
the Finn and Morne rivers, 14m, SSW. London- 
derry, on the railway from Londonderry to En- 
niskillen, Pop. incl, Strabane, 4,146 “in 186) 
Liffrd is counected by a fine bridge over the 
Foyle with the town of Strabane in Tyrone, of 
which it is now merely a dependency. Lifford 
consists of two small streets, and has a par, church, 
a Rom, Cath. chapel, a Presbyterian meeting- 





In the 7th century, a village named Legia | house, a barrack, and a courthouse and prison for 
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parliament till the Union, when it was disfran- 
chised, 

LIGOR, a town of SE, Asia, cap. of a Malay 
principality, dependent on Siam, on the Ta-yung, 
hear ils mouth in the Gulf of Siam, about lat, 
§° 17’ N., long. 100° 12’ EK, Pop., estimated at 
5,000; chiefly Siamese, Malays, and Chinese, It 
appears to have been formerly more populous; 
Dut it was captured by the Burmese, and i 
inhabs. carried off, in 1760, and again in 1785. 
It has brick ramparts and a wet diteh, and some 
eannon were mowntied on its walls, Within the 
town are many brick temples aud pyramids, one 
having a gilt spire, a conspicuous object at sca; 
but all the dwelling-houses are of less solid mate- 
tials, Two or three Chinese junks trade with 
Ligor, bringing cotton, and taking back tin, black 
pepper, rattans, und other articles of native pro- 
duce. The rajah of Ligor has extensive authority, 
with the power of capital punishment, over all the 
Malay states, tributary to Siam, 

LILLE (Fem, Ryssel), a stfongly fortified city 
of France, dép. du Nord, of which it is the cap., 
on the canal connecting the Scarpe and Lys, in a 
spacious plain 9 m, from the Belgian frontier, and 
124 m. NNE. Paris, on the Northern railway. 
Pop, 181,827 in 1861, The city is surrounded by 
‘tt line of walls and bastions; beyond which, on 
its NW, side, is the citadel, a regular pentagon, 
with a double diteh and extensive outworks, con- 
taining excellent barracks, oflicers’ quarters, and 
magazines. The city was formerly entered by 7 
zates, the most southerly of which, the Porte de 

aris, a handsome Worle arch, built in 1682, to 
commemorate the military exploits of Louis XIV., 
was pulled down in 1864, to extend the city 
towards the south, Few french towns are gene- 
rally so well laid out as this, though seme parts, 

wincipally inhabited by the manufacturing popu- 
ation, are of very poor aspect, ‘There are nearly 
300 streets, the principal of which are straight and 
wide; and 32 squares and market places, the 
largest, the Grande Place, being 170 yards in 
Jength by nearly 80 in breadth, ‘The houses are 
mostly modern, and in a solid, plain style, built 
chietly of brick, but in_part of stone from the 
neighbouring quarries. Few have more than 2 or 
B stories, Of late years, many have been built 
‘with areas in front, and foot pawements are be- 
comiug pretty general in the principal thorough- 
fares. 

Lille bas many large and conspicuous public 
edifices, ‘The new Lotel de Ville, built in 1846, 
has taken the place of the old town-hall, a hetero- 
gencous assemblage of buildings of different 
epochs. ‘The new Hotel de Ville, in the Renais- 
sance style, and embellished with statues, is the 
seat of the tribunal of commerce, council of prud’- 
hommes, dépdt for thé octrois, police office, the 
residences of the chief civil and military author- 
ities, society, of sciences and arts, museum of 
natural history, cabinet of physical objects, and 
library of archives, The old Hotel de Ville was 
origitially a palace, constrneted by the dukes of 
Burgundy in the 18th century, and was inhabited 
in 1524 by the Emperor Charles V. In 1700 it 
was partially destroyed by fire; its ancient hall of 
conclaye was ornamented witlry some fine wains- 
coting, and several good paintings by Amold de 
Wuez. Here were preserved the portraits of all 
the counts and countesses of Flanders, of the 
house of Burgundy. , The largest and handsomest 
of the ecclesiastical editices is the church of Notre 
Dame de la reille et St. Pierre, the first stone of 
which was laid in 1855, It replaces the ancient 
church of St. Pierre, erected in 1016 by Baldwin 
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church of St, Catherine, of simple and elegant 
architecture, is unfortunately hidden by mean 
buildings: it possesses the magnificent painting 
by Rubeus, of the martyrdom of St. Catherine, 
which escaped destruction during the revolution, 
though the elaboratcly ornamented door of the 
choir was then carried off. The church of St. 
Maurice, built in the 12th century, is the largest 
and oldest in the city; but its tower, which had 
become unsafe, has been removed. Previously to 
the revolution it possessed numerous excellent 
paintings, and it has still a St. Nicholaseby Van- 
derburgh, and a martyrdom of St. Maurice by L, 
Jan. St. Madeline, with a handsome cupola, is 
the only other church worthy of remark. ‘There 
are 5 hospitals. The Hépital Général, founded in 
1733, is a fine pile of building, of great extent, 
and ‘usually accommodating 1,500 patients. The 

Hépital Comtesse, founded in the 18th century by 

the daughter of Bakiwin, count of Flanders, and 

emperor of Constantinople, though it suffered 

greatly from fire in 1467, preserves all the char- 

acteristics of its original style of architecture, Its 

chapel has some good paintings by Vuez, The 

military hospital is large, well aired, and alto- 

gether one of the best in France. In 1814 a school 

of military surgery was established init, Several 

large barracks are situated in different parts of the 

city, Lille has had a mint since a very early 

period, and of late steam has been used in its 

machinery, The Protestant church, synagogue, 

abattoir or public slaughter-house, exchange, the 

prisons, the theatre, constructed in 1785, eoncert~ 

hall, and prefecture, the last three being hand- 

some buildings, are the remaining principal public 

edifices, 

Lille has numerous benevolent institutions, & 
communal college, a public library with 21,000 
volumes, well arranged, and comprising some 
valuable MSS., and a gallery of paintings com- 
prising some admirable works of Vandyke, 

bens, Vuez, and other masters of the Flemish, 
French, and other schools. In 1834, this gallery 
was enriched by a collection of designs from the 
Italian school.” A royal academy of music, aca- 
demies of drawing, and architecture, a botanic 
garden, and various learned societies, nearly com- 
plete the list of public establishments, The 
canal on which Lille is built has several branches 
navigable for small trading vessels, which pervade 
the city. In its progress by and through Lille, 
different parts of this canal are called the upper, 
middle, and lower Doule ; along the middle Doule, 
or portion between the town aud. the citadel, is a 
fine esplanade, the favourite resort of the upper 
classes. The middle Doule is here crossed by a 
handsome bridge, the Pont Napoléon; the other 
bridges are in no wise remarkable. Lille has 
several suburbs, some beyond the walls, and 
others, within the last few years, included in the 
fortitications, They are chiefly inhabited by the 
manufacturing pop. By a decree of October 13, 
1858, the four southern suburbs, called Vazemmes, 
Moulins-Lilie, Fives, and Esquermes, were united 
tothe city, It was in consequence of this de- 
cree, which enlarged Lille to a considerable extent, 
in the interest of its manufacturing activity, that 
the fine old Porte de Paris, before mentioned, 
had to be pulled down, ‘The process of demolition 
caused five ont of the seven old gates of the city , 
to disappear, the only two left standing being the 
Porte de Gard and the Porte de Roubaix, the 
latter, built in the Renaissance style, of coloured 
bricks, dating from 1662. 

Lille is one of the chief seats of the French 
cotton manufacture. Calicoes, cotton, handker- 
phiefs ipdieznes. slockines. and cotton varn are 
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the goods principally produced. The manufacture 
of table linen, linen thread, and lace is also con- 
siderable ; and fine woollen cloths, velvets, senges, 
hats, leather, paper, bect-root sugar, Geneva, sop, 
and mineral acids are made, some to a greater, 
and some to a less extent. The government has 


here a tobacco manufactory and a saltpetre re-‘| 


finery, and the neighbourhood is studded with 
Dleaching grounds and oii mills; and it is in the 
centre of some very extensive beet-root planta- 
tions, Steam power is extensively employed in 
the differant manufactures, 

Lille is the seat of courts of primary jurisdiction 
and commerce, a conseil des prud'hommes, and 
forest inspection, and is the head-quarters of the 
16th military division of France. 

The city is supposed to have been founded in 
640. It successively belonged to the counts of 
Flanders, the kings of France, and the dukes of 
Burgundy. In 1667 it was taken by Louis XIV.; 
and, being improved and fortified by Vauban, was 
definitively annexed to the crown of France. It 
has sustained several sieges, of which the most. 
celebrated was that by the allies, under the Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, in 1708. It 
was bravely defended by Marshal’ Boutilers; but 
notwithstanding the gallantry of the garrison, 
and the fact that the French bad a powerful army 
in the field, it was ultimately obliged to surrender. 
In 1792 it was bombarded by the Austrians. 

LIMA, the cap. city of Peru, ‘and, next to 
Mexico, the most magnificent in the countries 
formerly comprised in Spanish America, on the 
Rimac, in a delightful valley, from 500 to 600 ft. 
ahove the level of the ocean; 6 m. from its port of 
Callao, on the Pacific, and about 800 m. SSE. 
Truxillo, Pop, estimat. at 75,000 in 1863. The 
great chain of the Andes passes within 20 leagnes 
of the city, but its spurs approach to within 
three-fourths of a league from its gates, and form 
an amphitheatre, within which Lima is built, 


The Rimac, which separates the city from its ! 


suburb, San Lazaro, is crossed by an excellent 
stone bride of six arches, which, being furnished 
with recesses and seats, is a favourite promenade, 
‘The city, about 2 m. in length E, to W., by 14m. 
in its greatest breadth, is of a triangular, or rather 
semicircular, shape, the base, or long diameter, 
being formed by the river. Elsewhere, Lima is: 
surrounded ‘by a parapet wall, about. 7 m, in cir- 
cuit, from 18 to 25 ft, high, and about 9 ft, thick ; 
- it is pierced by six gates, and is defended by 35 
bastions, Except at some of the bastions, the 
wall ig too narrow for the mounting of artillery; 
and it is merely sufficient to protect the town 
against any sudden attack by an Indian force, for 
which purpose it was constructed, in 1685, At 
the SE, extremity of the city is a small citadel, 
in which are the artillery barracks and a military 
depot, When secn from Callao roads, or even 
from a less distance, Lima has an imposing ap- 
pearance, its numerous domes and spires giving it 
an Oriental aspect. Like the other Spanish cities 
of America, it is laid out in quadras, or squares of 
houses, 400 ft, each way, and divided by strcate 
834 ft. wide, intersecting each other at right 
angles, The courses of the streets do not follow 
the cardinal points, but vary from MK. to SE. in 
order that the walls may cast a shade both in the 
morning and afternoon, Through the centre of 
nearly all the streets ditected E, to W. runs a 
stream of water, 3 ft, wide, used as a receptacle 
for all the filth thrown out from private dwellings. 
Most of the refuse is, however, got ril of by the 
‘Turkey buzzards, which swarm in Lima, and are 
the most efficient, or rather the only, scavengers. 


The strects are payed with round pebbles, and ! 
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the narrow foot-paths with flat stones, in very 
bad repair. The same plan extends to the suburb 
of San Lazaro, . The city is divided into 4 quarters, 
and each of these into 85 barrios, For cach barrio 
an alcalde, or district magistrate, is selected from 
among the inhab. For religious purposes, it is, 
divided into 8 parishes. On account of the fre- 
quency of earthquakes, few houses are more than 
one story high; or, if there be two stories, the 
walJs of the upper consist of only cane, or wattled 
reeds, plastered over with.clay, and whitewashed 
or painted. This kind of architecture is applied 
to even the churches and other public edifices, 
their upper parts being of wood-work, covered 
with stucco. The lower parts of the houses are 
mostly constructed of adobes, or sun-dried bricks, 
made of clay and chopped straw. ‘The roofs are 
uniformly fat. Some of the better sort of houses 
have a terrace on the top; formed of large thin 
baked bricks; the common dwellings are usually 
roofed only with thin rafters, cane, and mats, 
covered with a layer of earth an inch or more 
thick; but as it rarely or never rains with any 
violence in Lima, these light roofs sufficiently 
answer their purpose, at the same time that they 
are not so easily thrown down by an earthquake, 
and when thrown down are incomparably less. 
dangerous than if they were constructed of more 
solid materials. Most of the houses have a patio, 
or court yard in front, with a large arched gate- 
way opening to the street, over which is a heavy 
cony, The walls of the patios are painted 
without and within with various devices, in fresco, 
Till of late years, few of the windows had either 
glass or sashes. Almost every house has a stream 
of water running through its precincts, which is 
used. for domestic purposes, Gardens are rare,” 

In the centre of the city is the Plaga Mayor, or 
de la Independencia, the principal square and 
market-place. "It is a tine open space, the size of 
asquadra, On its E. side are the cathedral, tho. 
sagrario or principal parish church, and the arch- 
bishop’s palace; the last, a large superior edifice, 
is partly occupied by the Peruvian senate. On 
the N. is what was once the viceroy’s residence, 
an old unsightly structure, now appropriated to 
the courts of jastice and other,government offices, 
On the W. side are the cabildo or town-hall, a 
Chinese looking @difice, the city gaol, and other 
offices; and on the fourth ‘side 1s a colonnade 
before a row of private houses, The above public 
buildings have all ranges of mean-looking shops 
in their lower story, ‘The booths of amall traders 
cover nearly a third part of the area of the square. 
In the centre is a fine bronze public fountain, 40 
feet high, raised upon a level table of masonry 40 
feet on cath side, ornamented with eight lions 
supporting a statac of Fame, and supplied with 
excellent water from the Rimac. 

A considerable portion of the area of the city is © 
occupied by convents and churches, Besides a 
great many convents and nunneries, with churches 
attached, Lima has 57 churches, and 25 chayfels 
belonging to hospitals and colleges, The cathedral 
founded by Pizarro, and in which he ‘is buried, 
is a large tine edifice, 186 ft, in fromt by 820 deep; 
but its effect is injured by gaudy colouring and 
grotesque ornaments, At either corner of the front 
is an octagonal towet, rising nearly 200 ft. from 
its base, which’ is 40 ft. high. ‘These towers, 
having been thrown down by the earthquake of 
1746, were rebuilt in 1800. In. the beifries are 
several fine-toned bells, the largest of which weighs 
310 quintals, ‘The interior of the cathedral is 
magnificent, It is divided into three. naves, and 
paved with large earthen tiles. The roof, which 
is beautifuli#panelled and carved, is supported by 
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arches springing from a double row of square 
stone pillars. The high altar is in the Corinthian 
order, and its columns, cornices, and mouldings, 


are either cased with pure silver or ave richly gilt. | 


‘The seats and pulpit in the choir are exquisitely 
carved, and there ate two large and fine-toned 
organs, ‘The riches which have been ‘ished 
at Various times upon the interior of thi 
are searvely to be credited anywhere but # y 
which once paved a street with ingots of silver to 
do honour to a new viceroy, The balustrades 
surrounding the great altar, and the pipes of the 
organ, were of silver. It may be mentioned, as a 
proof of the abundance of silver omaments, that 
in 1821, 14 ton of silver was taken from the va- 
rious ehw in Lima without being missed, to 
meet the exigencies of the state’ (Caldeleugh’s 
Travels in 8. America, ii, 56.) The sagrario bas 
a tine facade, and its interior is very splendid and 
vichly adorned. ‘The roof is lofty and beautifully 
panelled, and in the centre is a cupola resting on 
the four curners formed by the interscetion of the 
cross aisle, Several of the other par, churches are 
worthy a visit, Some of the conventual churches 
are remarkably rich, That of the Don 
300 fi, long by 80 broad, has a steeple 180 ft. 
being the loftiest in Lima. 

‘Phe revolution secularised a good deal of church 
property; but, previously to thar event, the Do- 
Minican convent is said to have had a rental of 
80,000 dollars a year and a large library, some 
good paintings, and mumerous reliques, including 
a statue of the Madonna studded with gems, said 

* to be of immense value. Some of the cells belong- 
ing to it were richly furnished, The Franciscan 
convent is among the oldest and largest in Lima. 
Its buildings cover two quadras, aud its church, 
which is next in size to the cathedral, is gor- 
geonsly adorned, Its monks derive a considerable 
revenue from the manufacture of shrouds. {n ad- 
dition to the convents, there are casas de exercicio, 

* into which females retire during Lent, to perform 
acts of penance; and in the convent of Recoleto 

are similar cells for men, The number of monks 

and mins here and in other parts of Peru was for- 
merly very great, but it is now otherwise. 
are two foundling asylums and eleven publ 

hospitals, one of the latter, St, Andres, having 600 

beds. Attached to it is indifferent botanic 

garden, and adjoining it is the medical college 

of San Fernanda, established in 180! J 

a university, founded in 1571; it occupic 

some building, and is partly supported by congress 

and partly by private contributions, ‘The stude 

geencrall. i 

tion, ‘The Peruvian house of representatives 

holds its sittings in au apartment in the universit 

‘The former palace of the Inquisition is now aj 

propriated to a gaol. and to the national museum, 

which possesses valuable collections of mir 
and Peruvian antiquities, Lima has several eccle- 
siastical colleges and seminaries, and a nautieal 

academy. The colleges, however, are not in a 

flourishing state; but, ov the other hand, numerous 

Lancastrian and other primary schools have 

sprung up, and all the white children are taught 

to read and write, _ It is reported that edneation 
has made a great advance in the Peruvian eapital 
since the revolution, and its emancipation from the 
control of the priests is, at all events, an immense 
step in advance. A considerable number of modern 
scientific and other works are annually imported 
from Europe. 

‘There is a good theatre, but of rather a singular 
form, it being a long oval, with the stage occupy 
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éclat that rivalled those of Seville; and, though 
aboljshed by San Martin in 1822, they appear to 
have revived, The amphitheatre, Plaga del Acho, 
inthe suburb of San Lazaro, where they are held, 

has an area 40) ft. in diameter, surrounded by a 
barrier 7 ft. high, and three tiers of boxes raised 
lon brick pillars, with accommodations for from 
10,000 to 12.000 spectators, Cock-fighting is a 
favourite public diversion; the cock-pit, or coliseum, 
is an area 50 ft. in diameter, surrounded by nine 
benches and a tier of boxes, which, on Sundays 
and holydays, are usually crowded by visitors, 
Outside the walls. is the pantheon, a general 
cemetery established early in the present century, 
It is a square inclosure, laid out in walks and 
gardens, the surrounding wall being full of niches 
for the reception of corpses. _ ‘These are generally 
deposited without coffins, their decay being accele~ 
rated by the application of unslacked lime, Be- 
fore the establishment of the pantheon, the dead 
were always buried in churches; but this is now 
prohibited, and hearses belonging to the pantheon 
are provided for the performance of funerals, 
which are not allowed to traverse the streets after 
noe Immediately without the suburb San 
Lazaro are some execllent public baths. The 
road from Callao to Lima is quite straight, and 
for nearly the last 2 m, is fenced on either side by 
a brick wall aud parapet, shaded with trees, and 
irrigated by running streams, Atintervals of 100 
yards are ornamental stone seats; but the whole 
work, together with the fine gateway at its upper 
end, by which the city is entered, has been suf 
fered to fal] into decay, 

‘The vicinity of Lima, where not covered with 
villas and pleasure-grounds, is very productive of 
maize, barley, various other grains, beans, kitchen 
vegetables, fruits, sugar, rice, tobacco, yams, and 
potatoes; grapes are abundant, and yield some 
pretty good wine; olives thrive well ; and water- 
melons are important articles of culture, being 
largely consumed in the city during the hot 
months, But agriculture and horticultare is much 
neglected, As very little rain falls at Lima, -a 
tificial irrigation is indispensable, The Ineas ha 
eut iumerons trenches and canals in the neigh- 
bourhood, which the Spaniards finding ready to 
their hands, ‘took some care to keep in order ; 
hut at present the drains for conveying the water 
from the city are so bad, that the water is either 
suffered to run to waste, or to stagnate aud 
generate noxious effluvia. Live stock are fed in 
great numbers near Lima, large quantities of 
nitnal food being consumed in the city, ~The 
demand for poultry is immense, especially for 
geese and turkeys. Cook-stands for fish (which 
are good and cheap) and fried pork are to be 
found at the corner of every square. Pastry and 
sweatmeat cricrs are seen everywhere in the 
streets; and masamorias or pap-shops are very 
common, Pap boiled with or without fruit or 
vegetable acid, and sweetened with sugar ot 
molasses, constitutes the Limenian dish ‘maxa- 
nora, which is as great a favourite in Lima as 
roast beef in London. Few of the dishes, how- 
ever, suit the taste of strangers, from their being, 
with the exception of poultry, either steeped int 
lard, or. highly seasoned with pepper. Most 
families in ‘inferior circumstances provide them- 
selves with ready cooked food from the streets, 
Water for drinking, which is almost. wholly sup- 
plied from the large fountain in the Placa Mayor, 
is carried round the city by asses and other beasts 
of burden, carriages of most kinds being rare, 





































































The climate of Lima has been much praised: 
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shade, never falls in winter under 60° F., nor. 
in summer above 82°, its usual station 
about 80° in well-aired apartments. The ordinary 
daily range of temp. is only 3° or 4°. The year 
is divided between the dry and the moist seasor 
the former begins in Nov., the latter in May 
and throughout the winter (May to Oct.) a drizzly 
mist often prevails in the morning and evening. 
Cool breezes from the SW. blow for three-fourths of 
the year, and the hot raysof the sun are generally 
intercepted by a layer of clouds, Earthquakes 
occur every year, particularly after the mists dis- 
perse, and have usually been very, destructive 
at intervals of 50 or 60 years; but Lima is’ free 
from storms. Epidemics are few, ‘The climate how- 
ever, or rather, perhaps, the neglect of sanatory 
regulations and of cleanliness, seems to have an 
euervating tendency, as shown in the degeneracy 
of most of the inhab., especially the whites, The 
population is made up of whites and creoles, mes- 
tizos, Indians, and about 20,000 negroes. The ne- 
gtoes are chicfly employed’ as domestics and me- 
chanics; the mestizos in trade and agriculture, 
‘The physical and moral character of the white in- 
hab, of Lima is Andalusian, ‘The ladies are cele- 
brated for beauty and fineness of figure, but want 
freshness of complexion. They wear a very re- 
markable walking dress, peculiar to this city and 
Troxillo, This dress consists of two parts, one 
called the saya, the other the manto, ‘The first 

a petticoat made to tit so tightly, that, being at 
the same time quite clastic, the form of the limbs 
is rendered distinctly visible, he mantu, or 
cloak, is also a petticoat, but instead of hanging 
about the heels, as all Lonest petticoats ought to 
do, it is drawn over the head, breast, and face ; 
and is kept so close by the hands, which it also 
conceals, that no part ot the body, except one eye, 
and sometimes only a small portion of one eye, is 
perceptible, A rich coloured handkerchief, or a 
silk Land and tassel, are frequently tied round the 
waist, and hang nearly to the ground in front. 
(Hall’s Travels, i, 108, 109.) Within doors the 
ladies adopt the English or French costume, with 
a, profusion of jewellery, ‘The morals of both 
sexes haye been represented as lax in a high de- 
gree, but they are probably not worse (which, 
however, is not saying much) than in most other 
large cities of South America. ravagance in 
living, dress, and gambling are carried to a great 
extent; and smoking is universal among both 
men and women, 

Lima was made an archbishop’s see in the 16th 
century, and was long the grand entrepéé for the 
trade of all the W. coast of S. America; but a 
‘considerable part of the foreign trade of Peru is 
how carried on through Bueuos Ayres, and the 
former is also in the habit of importing European 
goods at second-hand from Valparaiso, and other 
parts in Chili, It is still, however, the great em- 
porium of Peru, [ts exports consist principally 
of bullion and specie, vieunna, and shecps’ wool, 
bark, chinchilla skins, saltpetre, copper, tin, and 
sugar. The imports are principally woollen and 
cotton stuff, cutlery, and hardware from Eng- 
Jand; silks, brandy, and wines from Spain and 
France; atock fish from the U, States; snuff, in- 
digo, tar, and naphtha, from Mexico; tobacco 
from Colombia, with timber for the construction 
of ships and houses from Guayaquil; wheat, flous, 
dried fruits, and bullion from Chili; Paraguay tea 
from Paraguay, spices, quicksilver, and perfumery. 
(Kor details, see Perv.) 

About 3 leagues to the SE. is the favourite 
watering-place Chorrillos, resorted to by people of 
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a small fishing village, constructed of cane and 
mud. ‘The Indian owners of the houses let them 
to the bathers ata high rate during the bathing 
-season; and some persons either take them for a 
term of years, or construct other light summer 
houses for themselves, Chorrillos is sheltered 
from the SW. blast by an elevated promontory, 
called the Moro-Solar. Numerous Peruvian an- 
tiquities lie scattered over the rich but now partly 
waste and desolate plain between this town and 
Lima, : : 

Lima was founded by Pizarro in 1538, under the 
title of Ciudad de los Reges, ‘City of Kings’ It 
suffered severcly from the earthquakes: of 1678 
and 1746, the latter leaving ouly 20 houses stand- 
ing out of 3,000; and again by those: of 1764, 
1822, and 1828. Say Martin entered it on’ the 
12th July, 1821, and prociaimed thé independence 
of Peru at Lima on the 28th of the same month, 

LIMERICK, an inland co, of Ireland, prov. 
Munster, having N. the estuary of the Shannon, 
by which it is separated from Clare, E. Tipperary, 
S. Cork, and W. Kerry. Area 660,898 statute 
acres, of which about 90,000 are unimproved 
mountain and bog. Except on the S, W., and 
NE. extremities, the surface is generally flat. 
Climate mild, but very humid, Soii for the most - 
part excellent, and applicable to every purpose of 
husbandry. ‘Tillage has of late years been much 
extended in this co., but is, speaking generally, 
very backward: still, however, there is a good 
deal of grass land, and grazing husbandry and 
the dairy are both extensively pursued, Some 
fine Jopg-horned cattle are bred and fattened in 
this co., particularly in the low grounds along 
the Shannon. The pernicious system of con acre 
(see TReLAND) has been widely spread in Lime- 
rick; and, though there has been a great increase 
in the exportation of wheat, wheat-flour, oats, 
butter, and most other articles from the co, and 
a material improvement in stock, and in the im~ 
plements of husbandry, it is believed that the ¢éon= 
it of the cottiers, and the smaller class of oc~ 
cupiers, has been but little, if at all, improved, 
‘The latter, in fact, are in the most abject state; 
and it would seem that in Ireland the peasantry 
are frequently most wretched where the land is 
finest. Property in very large estates; tillage 
farms, mostly very small, but some of the grazing 
farms are extensive, Minerals and manufactures, 
excepting some departments of the latter carried 
on_in the city of Limerick, of no importance, 
Principal rivers, exclusive of the Shannon, Maig, 
Deale, and Mulkerna, Limerick is divided into 
9 baronies and 125 parishes, and sends 4 mems, to 
the H. of C., viz. 2 for the co, and 2 for the city 
of Limerick.’ Registered electors for the co. 6,318 
in 1865, At the census of 1861 Limerick co. had 
; 27,948 inhab, houses, 31,280 families, and 172,801 
inhabitants, while, in £841, the co. had 48,127 in- 
hab. hous 358 families, and 830,029 inhab, 

Limenick, a city, parl, bor, river port, and co, 
of acity in Ircland, prov. Munster, on the Shan- 
non, and on the Great Southern and Western 
railway, 107 m, SW. Dublin, and 53 m. E, Loop~ 
head at the mouth of the Shannon, Pop. of city 
4 6 in| 1861, against 48,391 in 1841. The 
city is principally situated on the SE. side of 
the river, within ‘the co. of Limerick, but partly 
aiso on its N, side, within the co, Clare. The co, 
of the city, which is identical with the parl. bor, 
includes an area of 33,863 imp. acres, Limerick 
is the fourth city of Irelaud in respect of size and 
importance. It owes this distinction to its situa- 
tion at the head of the estuary of the Shannon, 
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Popularly the first two di 


® LIMERICK 


Jt is divided into—1, The English town, now the ; a Sunday school is also established in it, for the 
‘oldest and most decayed portion,on King’s Island, | females employed during the week at the lace 
formed by a detached arm of the Shannon; 2.| factories. In the New Town is a large female 
Irish-town, immediately 8. of the above; and 3, |.school, conducted by the nuns of the Presentation 
the New Town, to the W. of the latter, called | Convent. In another schoo] for females, 120 poor 
Newtown-Pery, from Pery the family name of the | children are educated and clothed, The other 
earl of Limerick, on whose estate it is built.| charitable institutions are the county hospital; 


ions are called the | Barrington’s Hospital and City of Limerick In- 





Old, andthe latter the New Town, The country | firmary, a large building, containing 125 beds, 
bui 


part of the city of the co., including Thomond 
Bridge on the W, side of the river, and many 
other extensive lines of cottages, is called the! Lunati 


Liberties, The contrast between t 
parts of the city is ve 








It and munificently presented to the city by 
ir Joseph Barrington and his four sons; the 
Asylum for Limerick, Clare, and Kerry, 








he different ‘ opened in 1822, cost about 30,0007, ; it has accom- 


striking. ‘The Old Town | modation for about 340 patient: 





Here is also a 


js said, in the Municipal Boundary Report, to be | fever and lock hospital, and alying-in hospital ; 


‘one vast mi 
which nothing but the general empleo: 
people throughout the country can et 








the unemployed poor are ‘attached to the large 
y, Where they ean find, at a cheay 
something likea roof to cover them,’ The ‘rick union workhouse, opened in 1841, is on a 


erumbling 
rate, 
New ‘own, on.the other hand, whi 
wholl, 





















rect, be 


ich has bee 


constructed within the last half ceutury, is 





1 4 ; 
sof filth, dilapidation, aud misery, | several endowed almshouses; a Magdalen asylum; 
ment of the | an as 





lum for the blind ; a mendicity institution ; 
a charitable loan fund; and a charitable pawn- 
office, founded by Matt, Barrington, esq., on. the 
plan of the Mont-de-Pisté at Paris. The Lime- 














large scale, being fitted to accommodate 3,450 in- 
mates. Tlaces of public amusement are not much 








well-built, and the streets, which are broad and! encouraged, The theatre, a handsome building, 
straight, cross each other at right angles, It Iu } 
a handsome square, in whicl: is a columi snr-j fitted up by them for a chapel, and a. suite of 





mounted hy: a statue of Lord Monteagle, 
houses in the liberties are mostly mere cab 
cupied by a very poor agricultural population, | theatre. The hangiy 


‘The main arm of the Shannon is ere 


bridges, one of whieh. Thomond Bridge, ori 


constructed in the carly part of the 1 


Th 








sed by tw: 








C, ori! 
3th ce 


nS, 0c: 





s lwas sold to the Augustine monks, and has been 






scmlily-rooms ix applied to other purposes; but 
there is a small ‘cireus, occasionally used as a 
r gardens, built by Mr. Roche, 
«formed of tiers of terraces, raised upon arches, 
mn the uppermost of which is a range of green- 
houses, commanding a fine view of the city, tiver, 














has been rebuilt; the ather, or Wellesley Bridge, | and adjacent country, Limerick is the head- 


of 5arches, each 70 ft. in span, a hands 
ture, was completed in 1827, There 








me strue- | quarters of the SW. military district, and has 
are three | barracks for 1,450 men, 


bridges over the smaller arm of the Shannon, be-| The old corporation, which laid claim to pre- 


tween English-town and Irish-town, 

‘The co, of th 
eight parts of parishes, besides an ¢ 
district; six af the parishes being \ 








properly o called, which is also the se 
et 


see of Limerick, The cathedral, a | 
pile, has a lofty tower, a handsome 





many monuments, among whieh is that of Donogh | and from the Tnion to the p: 
O'Brien, king of Thomond. ‘The embattled lower, Act it 








of this cathedral, 120 ft, in by 
fine view of the city and ad 
cluding the course of the Shannon. 
parochial cliches are worth noti 
Min 
the kingdom, but rebuilt, whieh, thot 
for situation and architecture by 

















hatofs 





parish 


other places of wo 
elegant structure. There are f 
gustine, Dominican, an Francis 
which have larze chapels attache 








Nearly nine-tenths of the inhab. are Catholi 
The Presbyterians, Quakers, Westeyan and Pri- | court-house, a handsome structure, was erected in 


mitive Methodists, and Independents have each a| 1810, at an expense of 12,0004 The pris 


place of worship. ‘Fle literary and 
stitutions are the Limerick his 
hanies 
Society, ‘Those for charitable purpos 











in 1717, and free schools attached to 
and. friari 
ave instr 
educated in the 
to whom the city j 






tod. No fewer than 1 
hools of the * Chris 
much indebted. 




















‘hin's church, formerly the most ani 








city has thirteen paristes and | ters from the time of King J 
arochial ifts 








Goth 








ntry, i 


None of the , G. 


ah stv 





ar the hand. 
xomest sxered edifiee in the eity. According to | preside. A court of civ! 
the Rom, Cath, divisions, the city consists of five 
Job being the bishop 
und its chureh is considered the ecathedrs 
hip are Jarge. and some of, 
ities of the Au-{ whe holds a court for this purpose within the city 
ean orders, all of | twice a year, The income of the corporation 








d to th 





cientific in. 





tution, the Me-|The former, crected in 1821, at an expenss 
' Institute, and the Literary and Scientific 
cannected : 
with Gtueation are the Kluecoat school, founded 
ies | ‘The city gaol, a gloomy quadrangular edifice, is 
in which great numbers of children | comparatively ill adapted for its purpose. 

0 clildren are| ‘There ave three institutions for the promotion 
mn Brothers,’ 





the paris 


They 




















scriptive privileges, confirmed by a series of char- 
‘obn, consisted of a 
‘or, two sheriffs, and an indefinite number of 
ldermen, burgesses, and freemen, The corpora- 
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at of the | ion now eunsists, under the Municipal Reform Aet, 


f amayor, ten aldermen, and thirty councillors, 


jor, and) The city sent two mems. to the Irish H, of C.; 





ng of the Reform 
sent one member to the Imperial H. of C. 
The last-mentioned act conferred on it the privi- 
- {lege of sending two mems, to the Imperial H, of 
rixtered electors, 2.013 in 1865, 
zes are held twice a year for the eo, of the 
by the judges of cirenit; courts of general 
sessions every quarter, and petty sessions every 
week, at which the mayor and city magistrates 
jurisdiction, which is 
red to hold pleas to any amount, is held 
; and a court of conscience for 
wits under 40s. every ‘Phursday. Civil bill cases 
are tried before the assistant barrister of the eo. 
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amounts toe between 7,000 and 8,000. per annum. 
‘The city court-house is a plain building: the eo. 








for 
are within the municipal liuits. 
of 
Wl. las a Dorie portico, and is, perliaps, the 
t building in the city: it is constructed on the 
radiating plan, and is Said to be well managed. 





~ | the co, and cit 
















of manufactures and trade; the chamber of com- 
|meree, a suciety of merchants, incorporated by 





also schools founded on bequests of Mrs, Villiers royal charter in 1815, for the promotion and pro- 


and Dr. Hall. du the Old Town 
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ion of trade, and who have expended ¢on- 
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promotion of industry, in whom a fund of 7,000 
was vested by the London distress committee. 
Limerick, shewever, can hardly be said to have 
any manufactures, The linen manufacture, which 
had attained to some magnitude, and that of eot- 
ton, which had been introduced, are all but extinct. 
The manufacture of leather gloves, for which the 
city was once famous, has not entirely disappeared; 
though gloves, suld under the name of ‘Limerick 
gloves, are now not unfrequently made in Cork. ? 
There is a great deal of embroideting in lace, and 
three lace fugtories give employment to about a 
thousand females, Several Jarge flour milis have 
also been erected; and the town has distilleries, 
breweries, tanneries, foundries, and a paper m 
Limerick has for many years been famed for its 
fishing-hooks, sent to all parts of the Uniter 
Kingdom and America. 
‘The great support of Limerick is her trace, 
which is very extensive, She is, as already stated, ' 
, the great mart for the country traversed by the : 
Shannon, and that immediately connected with 
it, Her exports, like those of most Irish towns, 
consist, mostly of corn and provisions, including 
beef, pork, butter, and other agricultural produce. 
‘The imports consist principally of manufactured 
goods, coal and iron, tea, sugar, tobacco, wine, 
salt fish, and timber. The gross customs’ duties 























amounted, in 1845, to 1934972; in 1848, to 
201,855; in 1859, to 1781662; in 1861, to 
VAS.2U3L5 and in 1863, to 153,7970, 


This city has derived grout advantages from 
the improvements made in the navigation of the 
Shannon, and the steamers introduced on that 
river, ‘The estaary of the Shannon forms one of 
the finest. bays in the world: vessels of very large 
burden approach within a few miles of the city; 
and ships of 400 or 500 tons unload at its qui 
‘The port is managed by commissioners, On the 
Ist of January, 1864, there belonged to erick 
27 sailing vessels under 50, and 16 sailing vessels 
above 50, fons, besides four steamers above 50 
tons—the latter of a total barden of 1,299 tons, 
The total tonnage, sailing and steam, was 6,425 
on the Ist of January, 1864; while, on the Ist of 
January, 1850, it amounted to 13,824, showing a 
immonkeeeline within the 14 years, 

Limerick was formerly fortilied, and, from its 
commanding the first bridge ubove the embou- 
chure of the Shannon, was an important military 
station, It was occupied, after the battle of Agh- 
rim, by the troops of James If.: it capitulated to 
the English army under Ginkell, afterwards earl 
of Athtone, on the 3rd of October, 1691, The ca- 
pitulation, or, as it has been usually called, the 
treaty of Limerick, was very favourable to the} 
besieged, or, at. all events, to'the Catholics, But 
it was afterwards mast shamefully violated by the 
conquering party, and its. most. important stipula- 
tions were openly set aside and trampled upon. 
‘The remains of its fortifications add considerable 
beauty and interest to this ancient city. ‘King 
John’s Castle, from which the city arms are 
taken, forms part of the castle barracks, and the 
stone upon which the capitulation was signed is 
still in existence, and is regarded.with watchful 
care by the citizens. 

LIMOGES (an, Lemovicum), a city of France, 
dep. Haute Vienne, of which it is the eap., on the 
declivity of a hill, at the foot of which is the 
Vienne, which is here crossed by an old stone 
bridge of six arches, 110 m. NE. Bordeaux, and 
215 m, SSW, Paris, on the railway from Paris to 
Bordeaux, Pop, 51,053 in 1861, Limoges is di- 
vided into the ‘city’ and the ‘town.’ The former 
occupies the site of the ancient Celtic and Roman 
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being narrow and ill paved, and its houses built of 
wood above the ground ficor. The latter division, 
which is of modern date, on the upper part of the 
hill, is open, well built, surrounded with pleasant 
promenades, and particularly healthy, The cathe- 
dral. built in the 13th century, is of granite, and 
in the Gothic style. It has an imposing appear- 
auce at the first glance; but, when examined in 
detail, it presents many incongruities, Another 
church, which stars in the highest part of the 
town, has an elegant steeple, 226 ft. in height, 
a conspicuous object at a great distance. The 
bishop’s palace is a handsome modern granite 
building, surrounded with gardens, Limoges has 
a good town-hall, several hospitals, an exchange, 
mint, theatre, prison, cavalry barracks, public 
baths, and many public fountains. One of the 
latter, the Fontaine d' Aigouléne, has a basin 38 
ft. in eire., supposed to be hewn out of a single 
piece of granite, and supplies the upper part of 
the town with abundance of good water, derived 
feom an ancient subterranean aqueduct. ’ Besides 
this aqueduct, few Roman antiquities are found 
in Limoges: the site of an amphitheatre, the 
traces of which existed in 1823, is now. occupied 
by the Place d'Orsay. Limoges is the seat of a 
prefecture and royal court, tribunals of primary 
Jurisdiction and commerce, and a chamber of ma- 
nufactures. It has a royal college, university 
academy, diocesan seminary, royal societies of 
agriculture, arts, and seiences, schools of drawing 
and commerce, a public library ‘with 12,000 vols., 
museums of natural history, antiquities, the fine 
nd machinery, a mont-de-pi'té, and many 
atities, {ts manufactures, which are important, 
nelude glass and: earthenware, broad cloths, cassi- 
meres, dmiggets, and other woollen fabrics, cali- 
coes, cotton, linen, aud hempen yarn, hats, wax 
candles, cards, paper, glue, and other articles, It 
has numerous tanneries, cotton and woollen dye-~ 
ing houses, and iron forges: its wax bleaching, 
factories rival those of Mans, and its brandy and 
liqueurs are in high repute, Being situated at 
the junction of several great roads, it is an entre- 
pot for the trade of several déps. with Toulouse 
and the S. of France, and deals extensively, not 
only in its own manufactured goods, but in agri- 
cultural produce, salt, iron, copper, and brass 
wares, Marshal Jourdan, and Dupnytren, the 
famous surgeon, were natives of Limoges. « 

LIMOUSIN, one of the old provs, of France, in 
the central part of the kingdom, now distributed 
among the déps, of Corréze, Ureuse, Haute Vienne, 
and Dordogne, 

LIMOUX, a town of France, dép. Aude, cap, 
arrond., on the Aude, 13 m. SSE. Carcassonne, on 
a branch line of the railway from Toulouse to 
Cette. Pop, 6,937 in 1861, The town is genc- 
rally well built, paved, and lighted, and has a 
large parish church, a hospital, two public halls, 
a theatre, and a small picture gallery. It is the 
seat of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and eom- 
merce, and a chamber of manufactures, Its woollen. 
manufactures produce annually from 11,000 to 
32,000 pieces of broad cloth: it has also several 
wooljen yarn factories, tanneries, and oil mills; 
and is an entrepét for iron goods, im which, and 
in wines, oil, soap, and leather it has an active 
trade, Its environs are highly picturesque and 
fertile. 

LINCOEN, a marit. co, of England, on the 
coast, having N. the Humber, E, the German 
Ocean, $. the cos, of Cambridge, Northampton, 
and Rutland, and W, Leicester, Nottingham, and. 
¥ This is a very extensive co., comprising 
sq. miles, or 1.775.457 acres. of which about 
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but little diversified in respect of surface, Lincoln 
is naturally divided into the districts of the Wolds, 
the Moors, and the Fens. The Wolds, a ridge 
from § to 10 m. in breadth, extend from Spilsby 
N. to Barton on the Humber; the soil is prin- 
cipaily sandy loam on a chalk bottom, of very 
various degrees of fertility, but now much im- 
proved, and generally producing very excellent 
crops. The Moors étretch N. and S., from the 
Humber to Grantham; the heath by which they 
were formerly covered has now mostly disappeared, 
and they are very productive of oats, ‘The Fens 
comprise all the flat parts of the co.. from Wainfleet 
on the Wash round by the mouth of the Nen to 
the borders of Rutland: most part of this district 
is usually included within the great level of the 
Fens, (See Beprot 1.) Lincoln is one 
of the most productive cos. in the empire; and 
improvements of all sorts 
in it for many years past with extraordinary spirit 
and success, Large tracts in the Wolds and Moors, 
which sixty years ago were all but unproductive, 
now yickl heavy crops of barley, oats, and tur 
nips.” This great improvement has been chiefly 
brought about by the liberal use of -bone manure, 
















which has been’ applied for a longer period and | 
on a more extensive scale in this than in any } 


other co, 

‘The excellence of the pastures in the Fens is 
well known ; immense sums have been expended 
on their drainage; and in the recovering of land 
from the sea, Formerly the Fens were frequented 
hy vast numbers of aquatic fowl; but since’their 
drainage these have much fallen off, and the 
decoys for their copire are now of much less 
importance: geese, however, are still bred in con- 
siderable numbers, and are regularly plucked four 
or five times a year for theirfeathers. Previously 
to the improvement of the Wolds, rabbit warrens 
‘were very common, but they are now compara- 
tively scarce. The native sheep of the Fens were 
remarkable for their size and the extraordinary 
Jength of their wool; they have, however, been so 
much crossed with New Leicesters, that it is diffi- 
cult to find one of the genuine breed, Some of 
the finest of the London dray-horses are bred in 
the Fens, The cattle depastured in the Fens 
are priueipally short-horns, and attain to a great 
size. 

Property very variously divided, there being 
estates of ‘all sizes, from 25,0002, a year down to 
Bl. but the great majority small. In the district 
culled the Isle of Aucholme, in the NW, part of 
the co,, between the rivers ‘Trent and Ancholme, 
the inbab, live together in hamlets or villages as 
in France, and almost every houscholder is a pro- 
prictor, their properties varying from 1 to 50 acres, 
They are very industrious and thrift Size of 
farms various: in the Wolds and Moorish district 
they are mostly very large, but elsewhere they 
are rather small, They are gencrally held under 
Jeases of 7 and 14 years. Manufactures and mi- 
nerals of little importance. The custom of bo- 
rough English, by which, if the father die intestate, 
the younger son succeeds to the paternal property, 
to the exclusion of his elder brothers, prevails at 
Stamford in this co, Principal rivers, Trent, 
Witham, Welland, and Ancholme. The Witham 
has been made navigable from Boston to Lincoln ; 
and the Fossdyke canal extends from the latter to 
the Trent, near Torksey, completing an internal 
navigation between the Wash and the Humber. 
‘The co. is popularly divided into the parts of 
Lindsey on the N., Kestevan on the SW., and 
Holland on the SE., and contains 33 hundreds, 
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Hin 1841 it had 72,964 inhab, houses, and 


have been prosecuted | 





” 


It is divided into 629 parishes,‘and sends 13 mems. 
to the H. of C., viz. 4 for the co., 2 for the city of 
Lincoln, 2 each for the bors, of Boston, Grantham, 
and Stamford, and 1 for Great Grimaby. Regis- 
tered electors for the co., 21,632 in 1865, being 
12,372 for North Lincolnshire, and 9,260 for South 
Lincolnshire. At the census of 1861, the co. had 
86,626 inhab, houses, and 404,143 inhabs., while 
52,602 
inhab, Gross annual value of real property as- 
sessed to income tax under schedule (A) in 1862: 
for North Lincolnshire, 1,650,1762, and for South 
Lincolnshire, 1,398,0962, 

LINCOLN, a city, par. and mun, bor, and - 
market town of England, cap. of the above co. on 
the Witham, 36 m. 8. Hull, and 121 m, N,” 
London by road, and 1384 by Great Northern 
railway, Pop. of city, 20,999 in 1461, The city 
is situated on the S, slope and at the foot of a hill, 
on the top of which is the cathedral, a striking 
‘object for many miles round. The streets are ir- 
regularly laid out; the largest and handsomest 
runs N, and S. up the hill on which the eathedral 
stands. A small part of the town, comp 
pars., is on the §. side of the river, and is connected 
with the main body by one principal and two 
smaller bridges. The streets are well paved, 
lighted with gas, and supplied with water from 
publie conduits, The principal and most inter- 
esting public building is the cathedral, erected at 
different times, from the 12th to the 15th century, 
and exhibiting several varieties of architecture: 
the prevailing style, however, is early English, of 
a particularly rich and beautiful character, ‘The 
closeness of the surrounding buildings is a great 
disadvantage to the display of architectural effect; 
but there is a tolerably open space towards the E. 
The chureh consists of a nave with its aisles, four 
transepts, a choir, chancel, and ladye-chapel: three 
towers rise above the building, two at the W. end, 
180 ft. high, and one at the intersection of the 
nave and transepts, rising 303 ft. above the floor: 
they are all gorgeously decorated with varied 
tracery, pillars, pilasters, and windows. The W. 
and principal front, in which are three fine doors, 
is distinguished by its beauty and magnificence ; 
and, from the variety of its styles, is certainly the 
workmanship of three distinct and distant eras. 
‘The interior dimensions are as follows :— Entire 
length, 482 ft., of which 222 ft. belong to the nave, 
and the rest to the choir and Jadye-chapel ; width of 
choir and nave, 80 ft: height of ditto, 80 ft.; and 
width of W. front 174 ft.; length of principal 
transepts, 222 ft.; breadth of ditto, 66 ft. ‘The 
great transepts, at the ends of which are circular 
windows, exhibit a good specimen of the English 
style; and the aisles on the E, side are divided 
into chapels and vestries: the choir, which is 
pacted off from the nave by a stone screen, is of 
most elaborate composition; and the great E, 
window ranks as the second in-England, in point 
of size and fine proportions. Attached to the E. 
side of the cathedral is the chapter-house, a struc- 
ture differing from most others of the same nature 
in being ten-sided, and not octagonal: its groined 
roof is supported by an umbilical pillar, consisting 
of a circular shaft, cased by ten smail fluted 
columns, The cloisters are on the N, side, and 
over them is the library, built by Dean Honey- 
wood, at the end of the 17th century, containing 
a large collection of books, with some curious 
specimens of Roman antiquities, The cathedral 
bell. or ‘Great Tom of Lincoln,’ originally cast in 
1610, having been cracked, was recast, with 6 


other bells, into the present large bell and 2 quar- 
‘tet hella.” tis chaste cf ths esas. hall tae e. 
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heavier than the old.éne. At the time of the dis- 
solution, Lincoln cathedral was one of the finest 
and most sumptuously adorned in the kingdom. 


There were then taken from it 2,624 oz. gold, and | 


4,285 02, silver plate, besides precious stones of 
great value, It had formerly many costly sepul- 
chres and monumental records; but the zealots at 
the Reformation cither pulled them down or de- 
faced them, so that, in 1549, scarcely a perfect 
tomb remained; and the little they left unde- 
stroyed was demolished by Cromwell's soldiers, by 
whom the cathedral was converted into barracks. 
The ruins of the bishop's palace, which was de- 
strayed at the last mentioned epoch, stand S. of 
the chureh, and comprise a fine hall, an old gate- 
way, and part of the kitchen. Adjoining these 
ruins, a modern house has been erected, which is 
occupied by the bishop during his stayin Lincoln, 
(See Britton’s Account of Lincoln Cathedral.) 
Among the tombs yet in a tolerably perfect 
state are those of Catherine Swinford, wife of John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, of their daughter 
Joan, and of several bishops and deans of the ca- 
thedral, The present establishment comprises a 
bishop, dean, precentor, subdean, chancellor, and 
38 prebendaries, with 4 vicars-choral and 20 cho- 
risters, The cathedral revenucs, which nett 6,9860 
a year, are equally divided between the dean, pre- 
eentor, subdean, and chancellor; and the vicars- 
choral divide 1152 yearly, Besides monasteries, 
nunneries, and other buildings devoted to pious 
‘uses, Lincoln had formerly upwards of 50 churches; 
but of these only J2 remain, exclusive of the ca- 
thedral, most of them being small and much 
mutilated. St Peter's at Gowts, ev’ idently an old 
conventual church, and 8 other churches S. of 
the Witham, have fofty square Norman towers. 
Some new, churches have been recently built by 
subscription, | ‘I’here are several places of worship 
for R, Catholics, Wesleyan Methodists, and other 
Dissenters, and attached to them are Sunday 
schools, The national school (also a Sanday 
school) has, on the average, above 500 pupils, The 
yrammar school, held in’ the Grey Friars chapel, 
was founded in 1588: it 3s well endowed, and the 
instruction, not confined to classics, is given by an 
upper and ander master, who, in addition to their 
salaries from the corporation, receive fees from the 
and take boarders. The Bluecoat school, 
ished in 1602, is endowed with landed pro- 
perty worth above 2,0062 a year, and furnishes 
clothing and instruction (with apprentice-pre- 
tiniums on leaving) to 56 boys. Wilkinson's 
_school furnishes instruction to 16 boys. Lincoln 
is very rich in endowed charities, among which, 
as one of the principal and most useful, may be 
mentioned Sir Thomas White's loan-fund, for de- 
serving and needy tradesmen, the assets of which 
are estimated at 8302 A general dispensary, 
lunatic asylum, county hospital, and lying-in 
hospital, are the chief modern charities; and a 
fiourishing mechanics’ institute, several libraries, 
2 news-rooms, and some book socicties, are well 
supported. Among the buildings devoted to civil 
purposes are the co, gaol and court-house, rebuilt 
from Smirke's designs, on the site of the old castle, 
afew remains of which are still standing on the 
hill W. of the cathedral. The co. gaol, constructed 
on Howard's plan, is well conducted. | The guild- 
hallis an ancient Gothic building, but the borough 
court-house is modern, and the gaol is stated to 
be too small to admit of the classification of 
prisonera. The market-house, a small theatre, and 
an assembly-roam, are the only other public 
buildings: but tliere are several markets, W. of 
thn hier. 40 3 hel i reicrarrean.: nee canhuch ae = 
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the late war as a military dépét. As respect’ 
ancient remains, few towns in England exhibit. so 
many and so interesting as Lincoln, Saxon, Nor- 
man, and pointed arches, doorways with turrets, 
walls, mullions of windows, and other fragments, 
appear in every direction. Leland says there were 
‘6 gates in the waulls of the citie;’ and of these 
the Chequer Gate in the Close, and the Stonebow 
crossing the High Street. are still in good preser- 
vation. John of Gaunt’s palace and stables pre- 
sent some good examples of the Norman and early 
English style. 

‘The trade of Lincoln consists chiefly in the ex- 
change of the raw produce of the surrounding dis- 
trict for manufactured and other commodities, 
Large quantities of flour are sent to Manchester 
and London, ‘There are some tanyards, malt- 
houses, and tobacco manufactories, and extensive 
breweries produce excellent ale. It commanicates 
by the Foss-dyke canal with the Trent; and the 
Witham navigation, running SE. past Boston, 
connects it with the North Sea, Jt has two rail- 
way stations, and is connected by railways with 
all parts of the country, 

Lincoln received its first charter from Henry IT., 
which was confirmed by several subsequent mon- 
archs, its governing charter till 1887 being that of 
Charles 1. Under the Municipal Reform Act the 
city is divided into 2 wards, and is governed by 6 
aldermen (one of whom is mayor), and 18 coun- 
cillors, Tt has also a commission of the peace under 
arecorder. The assizes and quarter, sessions are 
held for the city and co, Corporation revenue 
6,0867. in 1862, 

Lincoln has regularly sent two mems. to the 
H. of ©, since the reign of Henry IL, the electors 
previously to the R efurm Act being ‘the freemen 
of the city. The Boundary Act includes the in- 
sulated part called the bail’ and close in the parl. 
bor.; and those districts round the city called the 
liberties, which previously had not been repre- 
sented, ‘were added to the co, Registered electors. 
J,688 in 1865. Lincoln is likewise tho election 
town for the N, division of the co. 

Lincoln stands on the line of the great Roman 
road called /rmine Street, and derives its name 
from its occupying the site of the Roman military 
station called Lindum. It was fortified by the 

xons; and, at. the time of the Domesday sur- 
yey, was one of the richest and most populous 
cities of England, haying 1,070 houses and an 
extensive trade. ‘The castle was built by William 
the Conqueror in 1086; and the prosperity of the 
town was further advanced by Henry L, who 
cleared out the foss-dyke, and made it navigable, 
The town was annexed to the duchy of Lancaster 
at the end of the 13th century; and, about the 
middle of the 14th ceutury, it was inhabited by 
the celebrated John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
who not only improved the castle, but procured 
for the town many valuable privileges. In the 
civil wars of Charles I, the king came to Lincoln, 
and convened the nobility and frecholders of the 
co. The inhabitants promised to support the 
royal cause, but in 1643 the city was in the 
hands of the parliamentarians. “The royalists 
recaptured it, but were again dispossessed, both 
of the town and castle, on the 5th of May, 1644, 

LINDFIELD, a town and par, of England, co. 
Sussex, hund. Burley-Arches, rape of Pevensey, 
14 m, N, by E. Brighton, and 33 m. 8. London, 
Pop. of par. 1,017 in “1861; area, 5,350 acres. The 
town deserves notice for its useful institution for 
instructing poor children of both sexes not only 
in reading and writing, but also in the processes 
“geil” iar esas Fie aie tained Rat teeta, An ieadee le Ati eos! Seek 
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There is a benevolent society, giving pecuniary 
and other relief to poor persons not willing to re- 
ceive parochial aid. The church is an old struc- 
tute of plain exterior, with a low square tower; 
the living is a curacy in the gift of the archbishop 
of Canterbury, There are two places of worship 
for Dissenters. Fairs for cattle and horses, May 
12; and for sheep and lambs, Aug. 5. s 

LINGEN, an isl. of the E. Archipelago, off the 
NE. coast of Sumatra, lying on the equator, aud 
near lat, 105% It is about 50 m. in length, by 
30 in its greatest breadth ; having a healthy e! 
mate, and producing abundant supplies of fruit 
and poultry. Its geological formation indicates 
the presence of tin, and it furnishes some little 
gold. Its inhabs, may be considered as present- 
ing the type of the Malay race in its greatest 

arity. s 

LINLITHGOW, a royal and park. bor. af Scot- 
lanil, co. Linlithgow, of which it is the eap., in a 
valley on the $. bank ofa lake of the same name, 
15 m. W. by 8, Edinburgh, on the railway from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow. Pop, 3,693 in 1861! ‘The 
town consists of one main strect, along the line 
of road between Edinburgh and Falkirk, with 














several lancs branching off on both sid The 
hous i few exceptions, haye an ancient and 








decayed appearance ; the streets are lighted with 
gas, and macadamised. In addition to the town- 
hall and gaol, the most prominent public building 
is the parish church, erected in the 12th eentury, 
but afterwards much enlarged and repaired, This, 
which is one of the best specimens of Got! 
architecture in Scotland, is 182 ft. in length, 100 in 
breadth, including the aisles, and 90 in height, 
exclusive of the steeple; the latter, rising about 
140 ft. above ground, terminates in an imperial 
crown, ‘The exterior had formerly a row of statues, 
of which one only rémains, that of St. Michael, 
the tutelary saint of the burough,. It is divided 
by a partition wall, the eastern half only being 
used as the parish church, the other is unem- 
ployed. 

The royal palace of Linlithgow is fine! 
on an eminence projecting into the lake. ‘This 
magnificent ruih is of a quadrangular form, It 
was begun so early ag the 12th century, and was 
greatly enlarged and improved by James V.; but 














situated 






was not finished till the reign of James VI. 
(James L of England), who built the N. side of 





the quadrangle, after his visit to Scotland in 
1617. The W, 
ancient, and here the apartment is still pointed 
out where the unfortunate Queen Mary first saw 
the light on the 7th of December, 
palace was entire and habitable till’1746, when it 


was burnt, either intentionally, or through a 











dent, by the troops under general Hawley. Iteovers | 


an acre of ground, and’ though roofless, d, 
and desolate, its appearance sufficiently justities 
the not very poetical eulogium of Scott:— 
© Of all the palaces so fair, 
Built for the royal dwelling, 
Ta Scotland, far beyond compare, 
Linlithgow is excelling.’ 
Marmion, canto 4, stanza 15. 
‘The hexagonal Cross Well, in front of the town- 
house, about 20 ft. in height, is surmounted by a 
lion rampant supporting the arms of Scotland. 
The sculpture, by which it is adorned, is very 
complex ; and the water is made to pour in great 
profusion from the mouths of 13 grotesque figures. 
This well, constructed in 1805, is said to be a 
facsimile of one previously existing, constructed 
in 1620, 








side of the palace is the most 


The Free Church, the Associate Synod, and In- [ 1887, 
3 a re Cae eerie eevene See Be 
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as in other Scotch towns, are supported partly by 
the interest of certain funds ick in mortmain for 
the purpose, and by the church coliections, and 
partly by arate. There is a bor. school endowed 
by the town, but no parish school. There are 
sundry schools in the parish, all unendowed except 
the one referred to; and it is supposed that about 
L-9th part of the pop, is at school. There are 
vations reading-rooms and a mechanics’ library. 
Linlithgow has little or no trade, but depenils 
chiefly on its advantages as a provincial capital. 
Tanning and preparing leather, said to have been 
introduc by the soldiers of Cromwell, is the 
oldest and the staple branch of business, giving 
employment to nearly 100 hands, There are two 
extensive distilleries, a brewery, and a small glue 
manufactory, and a few hand-loom weavers (cotton 
and linen). The Union Canal, between Kdin- 
burgh and Glasgow, and the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow tailway, pass close along side the town. 
Blackness, on the Frith of Forth, 5 m, distant, is 
its port. 

Linlithgow was made a royal bor, in the 12th 
ceutury 3, in an aisle of the par, church, 
the apparition is said to have appeared to James 
IV., that warned him against the expedition into 
England which terminated in the fatal battle of 
Flodden. (Pitscottie's Hist. of Scotland, i. 264, 
265.) When passing through this town, on the 
28d Jan, 1576, the Regent Murray (illegitimate 
brother of (Q. Mary) was shot by Hamilton, of 
Bothwellhaugh, partly in revenge for a private 
injury, and partly from political motives, The 
house whence the shot was tired has been taken 
down and replaced by a modern edlitice. ‘The 
White or Carmelite Friars had a monastery here, 
founded in 1290; but all traces of it have dis- 
appeared. In addition to certain town dues, the 
municipal property consists chiefly of land; and 
the ancient custom of annually riding the marches, 
though disused in almost every other bor, in Seot- 
land, is here regularly observed. Corporation re~ 
venue, 3804 in 1863-1; number of couneilors, 16, 
Linlithgow unites with Falkirk, Airdrie, Lanark, 
and Hamilton, in sending a mem, to the H, of C. 
Registered voters 131 in 1865 . 

Lintiricow. See Lornian (West), 

LINTON, a market town and par. of England, 
co, Cambridge, hand. Chilford, 10m. SSE, Cam- 
bridge, 42 m, N. by I, London, on the Great 
Eastern railway, Pop. of par, 1,833 in 1861. Area 
of par. 3,663 acres, The town, which stands on 
| the line of a Roman road, and at the foot of the 
chalk downs communicating with the Chiltern 
range, comprises several irregular streets and 
lanes, lined in part with good brick houses, but 
with a much greater number of low thatched 
cottages. The church is a low structure in the 
pointed style with a high embattled tower and 
handsome interior, the living being a vicarage in 
the gift of the bishop of Ely. There are places 
of worship, also, for Wesleyan Methodists and 
Baptists, and two Sunday schools, one of which . 
belongs to the church, The market house is a 
small square building. ‘Tanning is the chief trade 
of the place, and in the neighbourhood are ex- 
tensive nursery grounds oceupied by gardeners, 
florists, and seedsmen, who take their produce to 
the Cambridge market. Markets on Thursday ; 
fairs for horses and lambs, Holy Thursday and 
July 30. 

LINTZ, or LINZ, a city of the Austrian dom., 
cap, of Upper Austria, on the Danube, 41 m. SE. 
Passau, and 96 m. W. by N. Vienna, on the rail- 
way from Vienna to Munich.” Pop. 80,323 in 
Linz, consists of the city proper and three 
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than the city itself. The houses are stuccoed and 
painted, chiefly white, but many yellow or light 
Trown, Almost ail have architectural decorations 
and columns, friezés over the windows, and Vene- 
tian blinds outside. Balconies with flowers meet 
the eye at every turn; and not only on the broad, 
spacious ‘Place,’ but in the baek streets also, the 
houses are lofty and elegant. The principal streets 
“are wide and regular, though most of them badly 
paved, and the houses shingle-roofed, Linz has 
few remarkable public buildings. The churches 
are generally handsome ; several have glittering 
cupolas, and many are richly gilded and adorned 
with good paintings, The Landhaus, formerly 
a Franciscan convent, is the place of assembly for 
the. states of the proy., and accaummodates the 
principal government offices. The schluss, or castle, 
on an eminence averlooking the Danube, was 
onee the residence of the dukes of Austria, but i 
now the prison and penitentiary for the prov. A 
bridge, 280 yards in length, connects the city 
with the opposite bank of the Danube. In the 
principal square is a marble column, erected in 
1728, between statues of Jupiter and Neptune, to 
commemorate the escape of the city from the 
double attack of the plague and the Turks, 

Lintz is among the few German towns not en- 
circled with continuous walls, Under the super- 
intendence of the late archduke Maximilian, it 
hhas been surrounded with a chain of isolated 
forts, 23 being ou the right, and 9 on the left bank 
of the Dannbe, at the distance of {, 2, or 3m, from 
the town, ‘Phey communicate with each other by 
a covered way, and are placed at regular intervals 
in the plain or along the slopes and tops of the 
hills, in a circuit of 9 m, ‘The highest eminence 
near the city, the Pustlingherg, ou the opposite 














side of the Danube, is surrounded by a circlet of: 
Each tower is 30 ft. | 


5 towers, forming a citadel, 3 
high and 80 ft, in diameter, built within a hill of 


sand, and sunk into the earth, so that the roof | 





alone projects; and each has.a glacis on the side 
farthest from the town. Each consists of 3 stor’ 
the lower serving as a storehouse and a powier- 
magazine, the middle as a lodging for troops, the 
third being the platform on the summit, which, 
when not used, is covered by a temporary ruot. 
The platform is mounted with 10 guns, so arranged 
that they can be brought to bear upon any point 
with the greatest facility, and command the glacis 
by a cross-tire in every direction. 
intz is the seat of the provincial government, 

and the assembly of nobles for Upper Austria, and 
of tribunals and councils for the Miihl circle and 
the city, and is the see of a bishop. It has a 
lyceum, where courses of lectures are given in 
theology, philosophy, and medicine: the library 
Lclonging to this institation comprises about 40,000 
vols, Drawing-schools and collections of mathe- 
matical and philusopbical instraments are attached 
to the lyceum, It has also a gymnasinm,an ec- 
clesiasticat seminary, a provincial academy of arts, 
an imperial collection of ceonomical models, a 
normal high school, and school of arts, with 3 sub- 
ordinate schools, 2 military schools, a school of 
engineeriug, a female school attached to the con- 
vent of the Ursuline nuns, and other seminaries; 
a military and another large hospital, various cha- 
ritable institutions, a private deaf-and-dumb asy 
lum, and a mufical society, with large barracks, 2 
custom-house, a bank, and a small but fine the- 
atre. he public gardens in the vicinity are fa- 
vourite places of resort.- 

Lintz has a large imperial factory of broad cloth, 
carpets, and other woollen stuffs, which occupies 
7 conticuous houses, and is said. at one periad. to 
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dividuais; but the introduction of machinery has 
since occasioned a material diminution of the 
numbers employed. Considerable quantities of 
the red woollen éaps made here are sent to ‘Turkey. 
Lintz has other woollen factories, with manufac-. 
tares of cotton and silk goods, leather, gold lace, 
cards, and tobacco. Two fairs are held annually, 
one at Easter and the other at the Assumption ; 
and the transit trade by the Danube, since Lintz 
became a station for the steamers on the river, is 
very considerable. Two railways meet at Lintz: 
one goes N. to Budwies in Bohemia, 67 m., and 
was one of the first constructed in-Germany, and 
the other to Salzburg and Munich. 

Lintz is supposed to have been known to the 
Romans, and it is said to possess some Roman an- 
tiquities, It was purchased: by Leopold LU. mar- 
of Austria, in 1036. In 1626, during the 
1 war of Upper Austria, it opposed a long and 





| successful resistance to Fahdinger, the peasant 


leader, who was mortally wounded before its walls. 
The suburbs were then, however, destroyed by 
fire, and the castle and a part of the city suffered 
severely from the same cause in 1800, 

LIPARI ISLANDS, a group in that part of the 
Mediterranean, called the Tyrrhenian Sea: they 
are a dependency of Sicily, from the N. coast, of 
which they are from 10 to 40 m. distant, forming 
a part of the intend. of Messina, between lat. 88° 20’ 
and 38° 55'N., and long, 149 15’ and 15° 15' i, 
Aggregate pop, of the group estimated at 22,000, 
of whom about 12.500 belong to the town of Li- 
pari, There are 7 principal islands, Lipari, Vul- 
cano, Stromboli, Salini, Panaria, Felicudi, and 
Alicudi, and a number of adjacent islets and rocks. 
‘They are all mountainous, rising abruptly on their 
W, side, and shelving down gradually towards the 
E.; and, in addition to this uniformity, each island, 
with scarcely an exception, has a high isolated 
rock off its N, shore, a peculiarity extending even, 
to the distant isle of Ustica. They are evidently 
of volcanic origin, being composed chiefly of homn- 
stone and granite, coyered with lava, scorie, pu- 
mice stone, and other volcanic products. Stromboli 
(which see), he most northerly of the islands, has 

voleano in Europe which is in constant 
y- Lipari and Vuleano have also craters in 
which volcanic phenomena are occasionally mani- 
fest, Dolomieu aud others suppose, with some 
show of reason, that Panaria, and the adjacent 
islets of Dattolo, Basiluzza, Lisca, ée., which are 
circularly disposed, once formed parts of the rim 
of the crater of an immense volcano, which has 
now disappeared under the waves, but which may 
have been the Evonymus of the ancients. (Dolu- 
mieu, pp. 105-108.) 

The climate is highly salubrious, and the air 
pure and refreshing; storms and earthquakes aro, 
however, frequent. Where the volcanic substances’ 
have been decomposed so as to form soil, it is very 
fertile; but it absorbs moisture so rapidly, that the 
inhab, are obliged to construct capacious cisterns, 
in which rain-water is carefully preserved for irri 
gation and other purposes, “Lipari, the central 
and largest of these islands, is about [8 mn, in cir- 
cuit, It was peopled by a colony of Cnidians, and 
is described by Strabo as having a fleet, and com- 
manding the other islands, (Strabo, lib. vi) Its 
interior is rugged and broken, presenting hills of 
vitritied voleanic substances, which, though at least 
3,000 years old, present no symptoms of decompo- 
sition; but it bas, notwithstanding, two consider- 
able plains and some deep valleys, which are welt 
cultivated and productive. Exclusive of about a 


three month& supply of corn, it produces large 
Niantihica: of Peak: Benpihalltee: iain “otek ~ 
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beans, and peas. Some wine is made; that called 
Malvasia being highly esteemed in Naples. Most 
of the grapes are, however, converted into raisins: 
they are prepared by placing the ripened grapes 
in an alkaline ley of ashes, more or less impreg- 
pated with salt, and afterwards exposing them to 
the meridian sun, By this means, an extremely 
Juscious raisin is produced, The agricultural pro- 
ducts of the other islands are much the same as 
those of Lipari: in some; a few oxen are reared, 
but cattle are generally scarce and lean, 
tures being fit only for goats. Lipari was celebrated 
in antiquity for its hot springs and sudatories; 
they are now, however, but little used. The only 
spring in the island is hot, (Russell’s Sicily, p. 
274.) Lipari is the great magazine whence Europe 
js supplied with pumice-stone, its surface being 
almost wholly composed of that singular substance, 
"Though so abundant in th sland and Vuleano, 
puntice-stone is not found cither in the neighbour- 














hood of Etna or in the regions of extinct volcanoes | 


on continental Enrope, and only in small quan- 
tities in Vesuvius, It is of various kinds and 
degrees of specific gravity, one varicty being so 
light as to float on water. It is used to pol ish 
marble, metals, pasteboard, &c., and fetches from 
“gi. to 10d.a ton in the London market, Other vol- 
canie_ products, as sulphur, nitre, sal ammoniac, 
pozzolana, bitumen, &c., are among, the chief ex- 
ports from ,the Lipari Islands, and in these an 
active trade is carried on, The principal crater in 
Vuicano, the most $, of the islands, is covered 
with efflorescences and incrustations of the above 
ts; Alum, however, which was formerly 
a great, staple, and from which the Romans an- 
ciently derived a considerable revenue, and the 
Lipariot merchants great profits, now scarcely 
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exists as an article of commerce: the failure of 


its production is supposed to be owing to a di- 
minution in the intensity of the subterrancan 
fires. 

Sulphur is still exported, but not to the extent 
that it might be, from the notion that the vapour 
arising from its purification infects the air and 
jujures vegetation, Salina is so called from the 
salt-pans on its SE. shore. which produce enough 

efor the supply of all theislands, ‘The 


of that artiel a 
giona marina, from whose silky filaments the 











tomate made imperial robes, abounds on the | 


of Salina, Next to pumice stone, wine, 
ns, currants, olives, salt, and sulphur, soa. 
coral, and fish are the chief articles of 
export. The natives are generally poor, though 
few are in the extreme of poverty. They are 
jndustrions, hatdy, and make good seamen; but 
they are immoral, filthy in their habits, and i 
fosted sith scabies. (Dolomicu, Voyage aux Mes 
de Lipari, 1-140; Smyth's Sicily, 248-279, 
‘These islands were called Hephestiades by the 
Greeks, and Pulcaniae by the Romans, from’ their 
emitting smoke and flames; such places being 
supposed to be either inhabited by, or under the 
immediate protection of, Vulean. © Vuleano, how- 
ever, was more especially sacred to the god of fire, 
and is said by Virgil to be 
©¥uleani domus, et Vuleania nomine tellus.” 
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"They were also frequently called Holian Isles, 
from Atolus, one of their sovereigns. This prince 
having leamed, according to Pliny, to foretell, 
from observations made on the smoke of the vol- 
canoes, the coming changes of the winds, was said 
by the poets to have the Jatter under his command. 
(Hist. Nat., lib. 
the power and functions of Aolus, as ruler of 
the winds, in ope of the finest passages of the 








the pas-| 


cap. 9.) _ Virgil has deseribed 4 


LIPPE-DETMOLD 


‘ Hie vasto rex Bolus antro 

Luctantes ventos tempestatesqne sonoras 

Imperio premit ac vinclis et: carcere frenat. 

Tili indignantes magno cum murmure montis 

Circum claustra fremunt. Celsa sedet Holus arce, 

Sceptra tenens, mollitque animos et temperat iraa. 

Ni faciat, maria ac terras celumque profundum 

Quippe ferant rapidi secum verrantque per auras.’ 

Aineid, i, lin. 56-63. 

_ _Lipart, the cap. town of the above group of 
islands, and of a canton under the intend. of 
Messina, in Sicily, on a steep declivity on the E. 
side of Lipari Island; lat. 88° 27° 56” N., long. 
14° 57’ 50” E. Pop. 19,287 in 1862, The town is 
healthy but erowded, irregular, and dirty, with 
narrow streets and ruinous public edifices; of which 
last the finest are the Capuchin convent, a hospital, 
anunnery, and the bishop's palace. The castle, 
which encloses the cathedral and some other edi- 
\ fices, is erected in a commanding situation, on the 
summit of a huge volcanic rock. From fragments 
of a Cyclopean wall and other remains, it is con- 
jectured that this was the identical Acropolis 
which the Romans, about anno 259 B,c., attempted 
to carry by escalade, but were-repulsed and driven 
back with great loss by the Carthaginians under 
Ilamilear, The greater part of the present for- 
tress was built by Charles V., after Barbarossa had 
plundered the town in 1544, The cathedral is 
a neat edifice, but has been much injured by 
lightning. A college is established here, under 
which are 8 schools in different parts of the islands. 
Several Greek and other antiquities exist in and 
round the town: an excellent statue on the Marina, 
supposed to have becn erected in honour of 
Timasitheus, bas, ‘by the addition of a copper 
nimbus, been converted into a saint. Lipari has 
an active trade in the produce of the islands with 
Messina, Palermo, Naples, &c. Its bay or har- 
bour, nearly 2m, in circuit, has deep water and 
tolerably good holding ground, but, from want of 
a mole, it is not at all times secure, (Smyth’s 
Sicily, 268, 264, and Appendix.) 

LIPETZK, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. 
Tambof, on the Voroneje, an afluent of the Don, 
180m. W. by 8. Tambof. Pop, 12,335 in 1858. 
‘The town has several churches, most of them of 
wood. It had, at the end ofthe last century, an 
imperial cannon foundry, employing nearly 1,500 
hands, but it appears to be no.Jonger in activity. 
‘A mineral spring, frequented by numerous visitors, 
was converted into a spa’ under the auspices of 
Peter the Great, a statue of whom was erected in 
the town by one of its citizens, in 1839, 

LIPPE-DETMOLD, a principality of NW. 
Germany, between lat. 51° 47’ 30” and 52° 11 N,, 
and long, 8° 35' and 9° 20’ E., having NE. and 
E. territories belonging to Hesse-Cassel, Hanover, 
Waldeck, and Prussia, and being elsewhere sur- 
rounded by Prussian Westphalia, Area, 445 sq. 
im, Pop. 108,513 in 1861, ‘The great majority of 
‘the inbabitants, with the reigning family, are 
| Calvinists. The country is in general hilly, es- 

scially its SW. part, where the Teutobergerwald 
separates the basins of the Rhine and the Weser. 
‘The latter river forms a part of the N. boundary: 
the Werra, one of its tributanes, is the other 
principal stream of Lippe-Detmold, The climate 
is one of the mildest and most agreeable in N. 
Germany. The mean temperature of the year, in 
the valleys and plains, is about 49° Fah.; and 
that. of the winter, no lower than 35° Fah, Agri- 

















:eulture is the chief occupation of the imhabs. 
Com, of various descriptions, beans and peas, rape 
seed, flax, and hemp are the principal articles of 





The country is well wooded, particularly 
and timber is one of its 
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LIPPE SCHAUMBURG 
and hogs, and excellent horses, are bred; and the 


rearing of bees is extensively pursued. About 
20,000 centners of salt are annually produced from 
sali springs; and marble, lime, and iron are ob- 
tained in small quantities. 
fabrics, and the spinning of linen yarn from the 
flax produced in the territory, partially oceuy vy 
the rural pop, There are some woollen cloth and 
glass factories, tanneries, distilleries, and paper- 
mills; and Lemgo, the chief town, has a manu- 
facture of meerschaum ‘ipe-bowls. These articles, 
after timber, linen stutls. and yarn, and cattle, are 
the chief articles of export. “The government is 
a constitutional and hereditary monarchy, remo- 
delled in 1836; and vested in the prince and a 
Topresentative body, or diet, of 14. members; 7 
elected by the nobility and knights and 7 by the 
inhabs, of towns and rural diste, The diet is con- 
yoked every 2 years, and no new tax can be 
iniposed without its consent, Appeal lies from 
the civil and criminal tribunals of the principality 
to the high court ut Wolfenbuttel, The people 
are better informed than in many parts of Ger- 
many, the princes of Lippe-Detmold having, for a 
lengthened period, been liberal patrons of public 
instruction.” ‘he gymnasium at Lemgo, aud the 
high school and teichers’ seminary at Detmold, 


are in high estimation, many celebrated scholars | 


of Germany having received the early portion of 
their education at one or other of those establish- 
ments, Lippe-Detmold farnishes 1,202 men to the 
army of the German Confederation: it has one 
vote in the full council of that body; and, along 
with other small states, a yote in the committee, 

Detmold, the capital, and residence of the prince, 
and seat of government and of the superior judi- 
cial courts, on the Werra, 54 m.,E. Munster, had 
4,012 inhabs. in 1861. Lemga, ‘on the Bega, the 
Jargest town inthe principality, had, in the same 
year, 5,130 inhabs,, with a seminary for noble 
females. and an orphan asylum, 

: LIPPE SCHAUMBURG. See Scrauspunc- 
neg. 

LIRLA, a city of Spain, prov. Valencia, 18 m. 
XW. Valencia, Pop. 8,920 in 1857. The ¢ 
partly occupies a space between two hills; butit 
partly, also, on an acclivity, the summit of which is 
crowned by the ancient public church de la Sangre, 
Another parish chureb, a chapel, and two monas. 
terfes are the only public buildings; and the 
town genevally has'a mean and neglected appear- 
unee, Its inhab, are principally employed in the 
distillation of brandy, soap-boiling, tatining, tile- 
making, and the weaving of linen fabrics. The 
neighbourhood is well irrigated, and extremely 
productive, ‘The marble quarried near Liria is 
celebrated for its whiteness and fineness of grain, 
Its existence is traced by the Spaniards up to the 
time of the Carthaginia 
town of Ldera, 











Under the Romans it was called 


Edeta, and was the cap, of the country of the 
Edetani, Having passed successively 





hands of the Goths ani Moors, it 
added to the crown of Arragon in 1252, 

LISBON (Port Lisboa ; an. Olisipo, and after- 
wards Felicitas Julia), the cap. city and principal 
seaport of Portugal, in the comarca of its own 
name, on the right bank, and near the mouth of 
the Tagus, 172m. 8. Oporto, 220 m. NW, Cadiz. 
and 320 m. WSW. Madrid, on the terminus of 
lines of railway from Oporto and Madrid, Pop. 
250,682 in 18. The city, seen from the river, 
covering several hills with palaces, churches, con- 
vents, and dazzling white houses, that rise more 
or Tess abruptly from the quays, has a magnifi- 


cent and imposing appearance; but, when the 
traveller hac lancslad +h dn sie 











s, who founded here the | 


The weaving of linen |- 
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correct than Byron's 


LISBON 


thing can be more literally 
description of Lisbon :— 


‘ Whoso entereth within this town, 
‘That, sheening far, celestial seems to be, 
Disconsolate will wander up and down, 
‘Mid many things unsightly to strange ee ; 
For hut and palace show like filthily ; 
‘The dingy denizens are rear'd in dirt : 
Ne personage of high or mean degree 
Doth care for cleanness of surtout or shirt . 
Though shent with Egypt's plagne, unkempt, nnwash'd, 
uuburt Childe Harold; cant. 1. 


‘The streets are badly paved and generally nar- 
Tow, and the houses, with here and there a latticed 
window, have a melancholy appearance ; while in 
filthiness and impurity of every description Lisbon 
may vie with Constantinople. Mrs, Baillie, who 
resided here for more than two years, describes its 
streets as sending forth ‘ the’ most pestilential 
effluvia, Dogs of every mongrel breed, lank, lean, 
and voracious, lie about the streets in alarming 
numbers, Indeed, Lisbon maintains no other sca- 
vengers,’ The police, however, has been improved, 
and scavengers now cleanse the wider streetst but 
the greater part of the city is still worthy its 
ancient notoriety for the want of cleanliness and 
even decency. The E. quarter of the town not 
having been destroyed by the earthquake of 1735, 
is the oldest, and has very narrow irregular lanes, 
skirted by high old-fashioned and half-ruinous 
houses; but lower down in the plain to which the 
ravages of that calamity were confined, the town 
has been rebuilt in a regular manner, and excel- 
lently paved, and there are a few squares and open 
Spaces, which contrast strikingly with the mean 
appearance of other parts, 

Lisbon is an open tygn: 
nearly connected with it, that it is difficult to de- 
fine its limits. Measuring from the small river 
Alcantara eastward to the termination of the 
continuous buildings, it is found to be about 84m, 
in length; the breadth varies from 1m. to 1jm, 
so that its total area comprises about 3,000 acres, 
The whole of. this space, however, is not covered 
with buildings: for in many parts there are ex- 
tensive plantations and gardens, public squares, 
and a vast extent of ground unoccupied except by 
ruins and rubbish, the monuments of the catas- 
trophe of 1755. Some houses also have been 
thrown down, and others greatly injured by sub- 
sequent shoeks; and there is, perhaps, no great 
presumption in anticipating, owjng to the fre- 
quency of these phenomena, that Lisbon may one 
day or other again become the subject of a similar 
calamity to that by which it was so nearly de- 
stroyed. One of the largest, squares is the Praga 
do Commercio, in the centre of which is the eques- 
trian statue, in bronze, of Joseph I, The front, 
towards the river, is open, and flights of stone 
steps descend from it to the water: on the E, side 
are the custom house, E. India house, and ex- 
change; the public library is on the W, side, and 
facing the river standa a fine building called the 
Junta do Commercio. The Rocio is another fine 
square, communicating with that last. mentioned 
by several well-built and uniform streets, In this 
square were celebrated the Autos da fé, which once 
disgraced Portugal even more than the rest of 
Catholic Europe. Of these streets, one, the Hua 
d’Ouro, is chiefly occupied by goldsmiths and 
jewellers: the silversmiths live in the Rua da 
Prata (Silver Street), and a third is filled with the 
shops of cloth merchants and embroiderers. The 
haberdashers and other tradesmen hay likewise 
their streets, called after the trade to which they 
are appropriated. Among the other sanares a} 








and its suburbs are so 
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the Praca da Figueira, used as a market for fowls 
and vegetables; the Praga das Amoreiras, in the 
centre of which is a large reservoir, whence water 
is supplied to the various fountains of the city; 
and the Praga de Alegria, now as formerly cele- 
brated as the Rag-fair of Lisbon. The Safitre, 
Jeading from the Passeio Publico in. the N. quarter 
of Lishon, forms a cool and shady promenad 

the quarter of Buenos Ayres, on the slopes W. 
the, town, is airy and pleasant, comprising many 
handsome residences; and a line of good streets 
runs westward over the bridge of Alcantara, con- 
necting Lisbon with the suburb of Belem. The 
houses above the shops, and many others also, are 
let in separate floors, as at Madrid and Paris; and 
a common passage, not remarkable for cleanliness, 
leads to the door and staircase of each. ‘The po- 
lice, 80 ineflicient during the peninsular war, that. 
Byron might correctly have pictured Lisbon as 


“That purple land, where law sceures not life.” 


was much improved after the peace by the esta- 
lishment. of Novion's police; but this useful body 
was broken up at the time of Don Miguel's ex- 
pulsion, and property as well as life are almost as 
unsafe as ever, ‘The streets, with the exception 
of a few groat thoroughfares, are scarcely lighted 
at all, 





are not destructive. owing, in part, to the solid 
construction of the buildings, and in part to the 
unfrequent use of domestic fires, and the formation 
of the agoadeiros or Galician water-carriers into 
corps, stationed at different parts, to convey water 
from the fountains on the first alarm, ‘These, of 
whom there are about 7,000, are generally em- 
ployed in Lisbon to carry burdens and perform 
the more severe labour, ‘The work of porters, 
however, at the custom-house and India house is 
done by the Portuguese, to the entire exclusion 
of the Gallegos, 

Few cities of Europe are so scantily supplied 
with fine public buildings, The custom-hous 
exchange, and India-house are large aud hand- 
some; but, besides these, there are scarcely any 
except the churches and convents, which erown 












the hills, and look like palaces and fortresses. | 





Some of the furmer, rebuilt since the earthquake, 
are very spacious, and profusely decorated in the 
worst taste, The principal of these are, L. the 
cathedral, a large Moorish building, restored i 

1770, and situated on the slope of the hill ov 
which is the castello, or citadel; 2, the church Do 
Coragao de Jesus, the largest and most sumptuous 
sacred edifice built since 1755, surmounted by a 
finely-proportioned dome, and remarkable as con- 
taining a mausoleum dedicated to its foundress, 
the queen Maria; 3. the ancient church of the 
Martyrs, erected on the spot where Alphonso L. 
mounted the walls of Lisbon, and took it from 
the Meors; and, lastly, the elegant but still un- 
finished church of Santa Engragia, which not 
having been touched for the last fifty years, a pro- 
verb has come into use, entitling ail incomplete 
undertakings as obras de Sunta Engracia, Here 
also stands the church of San Geronimo, at Belem, 
built by. King Emanuel in 1499, and exhibiting a 
fine specimen of the ornamental Gothic and Arabic 
styles: in the interior is a royal mausoleum, ‘The 
convents, which are of large size, form a principal 
feature in the town; but, since the suppression of 
the monasteries in 1835, Lisbon has lost much of 
its monkish appearance; the buildings have been 
converted to public uses, or seld to private indi- 
viduals, and the wealth has been thrown into the 





















There are plenty of fountains; but water | 
is not used to clean the streets, and there is no ! 
attempt at sewerage, Fires are frequent; but they | 
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chapel in 1823, contiguous to a cemetery, in which 
lie the remains of the celebrated Henry Fielding, 
who-died here on the 8th of October, 1754, at the 
early age of 48, 

Among the other public structures, ‘the fine 
aqueduct of Agoas livres deserves mention as one 
of the greatest works of modern Europe, and 
which will bear comparison even with the grand 
specimens of ancient bridge-architecture. It brings 
water from several springs about 3 leagues NW. 
of the city, Its course is partly underground; but 
as it approaches Lisbon, and crosses the deep val- 
ley of the Alcantara, it is carried over 85 bold 
marble arches for a length of about 2,400 ft. The 
water enters the town at the Praca das Amoreiras, 
where, as before mentioned, is the great reservoir 
from which water is distributed. to the various 
fountains, and whence the Galician agoadeiros 
draw the supplies, which they sell from house to 
house, and hawk about the streets. The palace of 
Necessidades, the residence, at times, of the royal 
family, is small and mean-looking, and the palace 
of Bemposta is equally poor., But the royal palace 
of Ajuda, near Belem, more recently constructed, 
is a large building, and, notwithstanding its faults 
of architecture, may rank as one of the finest in 
Europe, The arsenal, post-office, mint, corn ex- 
change, two public hospitals (one of which, called. 
the hospital of San Joseph, is extremely well con- 
ducted, and has accommodation for 1,500 patieuts, 
with an attached schoo! of medicine), the nobles’ 
college, and the palace of Calhariz, are the only 
other national buildings of any importance, except 
the theatres. The opera-house of San Carlos is a 
large building of good proportions, with a noble 
box in the centre for the royal family. There is 
a theatre for the performance of the national 
drama ; but it is small and mean, and the plays, 
as well as the performers, are of a very inferior 
character, Lisbon also, like Madrid and Seville, 
has a bull-ring, the size of which, however, will 
bear no comparison with the latter, nor are the 
performances so splendidly appointed or well man- 
ed. It must be observed, however, that the 
people of Lisbon visit the opera rather in obedience 
to fashion than from any desire for amusement: 
| the bull-fights are not attended, as in Spain, by 
the élite of socicty, and the national drama is 
chiefly supported by the middle classes. Out-of- 
door amusements ate seldom sought, except water 
excursions, in which the people generally take 
great pleasure. The shores of the Tagus are most 
beautiful; the country on the opposite side offers 
many interesting objects, as Almada, Barreiro, 
Seixal, Setubal, and the convent of Arrabida. 

‘The literary and educational institutions of the 
Portuguese cap. comprise, 1. a royal academy of 
iences, founded in 1778, having’ a good library 
{ and museum, and publishing memoirs and scien- 

tifie works; 2, a patriotic literary society, esta- 
blished in 1822, and sending forth a journal of its 
proceedings, a socicty for promoting’ national in- 
dustry, and the following establishments, either 
wholly or in part supported by the government, 
1 viz. a school of commerce attended by about. 150 
| pupils, a royal naval academy, a royal academy of 

engineering, a school of surgery, a music school, 

twelve schools of logie and rhetoric, twelve others 
; for classical instruction, and eighteen primary 
jschools, The national public library of Lisbon, in 
| the Praga do Commercio, has been much enriched 
i by the addition of books formerly belonging to the 
| monasteries, and now contains about 150,000 
printed vols. besides MSS. The library of the 
Cortes in the Huspicio real de nossa Senhora das 
Necessidades, whi hat body holds its sittings, 
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to the theological seminary of San Vicente de 
Fora has about 18,000 vols.; but the books in 
these collections are chiefly ecclesiastical, while 
the departments of science, modern literature, and 
modern history are almost entirely neglected. Be- 
sides the establishments already described may be 
mentioned the royal printing office, and the cabinet 
of natural history and botanic garden at Ajuda. 

The harbour, or road of Lisbon, is one of the 
finest in the world; and the quays, which extend 
nearly 24 m, along the banks, are at once conve- 
nient and beautiful. Fort St. Julian, built on a 
steep projecting rock, marks the N, entrance of 
the 'fagus; and on itis a light-house, rising 120 
ft, above the sea level. Two large banks, called 
the N. and $. Cachops, obstruct the river mouth, 
and on the middle of the latter stands the Bugio 
fort and lighthouse, the latter being 66 ft. high. 
The least depth of water on the bar in the N. 
channel is 4 fathoms, and in the 8, 6 fathoms ; and 
there is little danger in entering the port, except 
during ebb tides, which run out at the rate of 
7m. an hour. Inside the harbour the water from 
nearly 20 fathoms in mid-channel shoals gradually 
to the edge; but in some parts vessels may come 
within 200 yards of the shore. 

The foreign trade of Lisbon, formerly of con- 
siderable importance, but perhaps, at all times, 
minch overrated, has rapidly declined since the 
emancipation of Brazil, She had formerly about 
400 ships, varying in burden from 300 to G00 tons, 
engaged in the South American trade; but at 
present. only 50 vessels are employed in that trade, 
the average burden of which does not execed 150 
tons. Indeed, the produce of Portugal now sent 
to foreign countries is almost entirely conveyed 
to its destination in foreign ships. A small number 
éf sea-quing ships belonging to the port are en- 
gaged in foreign trade, partly with the E, Indies 
and ‘China, but chiefly between Setubal (or St. 
Ubes) and Cork, exporting salt in return for 
butter, and about 1,000 smail craft are employed 
in the coasting trade, The following table shows 
the number and tonnage of the vessels of various 
countries that entered and cleared the port of 
Lisbon in the year 1862 :— 



























































| Entered Cleared 
Countries { 

i | Veuels| Tons |Vestels| Tons 
he <a 4 
Autria, 6. «| 6} 8,809 8] 817) 
Turbary States. «| 28] 8 6] 1,224! 
Regium. | BD 14|_ 5/347 
{Brazil 2 + i 160 | 237 (102,186) 
‘Bremen. . + «| 2 —|[ = 
{Denmark . Ww 8,870! 
| Egypt. i . 7 = { 
{ United States + | 80 10,409; 
| France and Posse 127 53,795, 
‘Greve. ef ty 
| Hambnreh . i 1,086) 
Spain end Possessions. | 26.805 
Holland and Possessions | 6,08: 
Great Britain and Poss. | ;, 391 (159,628! 
Italy . ee el 92 
Portugnese Ports. . | 
Portnguese Possessions : 

Tn Africa «| 

In Asia 
Danubian £rincipalities 
Prosia. eee 
Russia. Fs 


Sweden and Norway 
Newfoundiand .- 2 
Torkey. . se | 7 | 261 
Other Countries 2] "sa8 











Total . . 














i seldom snows: 
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The exports comprise wine, oil, fruit, and salt ; 
among the imports are, hemp, flax, and linen 
cloths from Russia, iron, steel, salt fish, timber, 
pitch, and tar from the Baltic; linens and corn 
from Holland and Germany; silks from France ; 
and cotton and woollen goods, cod-fish, hardware, 
ale and porter, linen, coals, and earthenware from 
England, which engrosses fully 7-8ths of the 
trade in’ foreign bottoms. The following table 
gives the value of the imports and of the exports 
at the port of Lisbon in the year 1862 ;-— 

























Countries Import’ | Exporte 
Milreis Milrets 
|Barbary . . «5 .| 37,882] 2,096 
‘Belgium > >! ‘| st6ost] 11416 
jAutria 2D DD! 4] 413696 
\Broit 2 2 2 2 1} 1,880,716 | 1,657°204 
|BuenosAyres, . - of — 4,392 
‘Denmark, . _ . "4 270 10,304 
United States | 2) 2] _ 178,000] 18,976 
France and Possessions 1,607,378 | 313,978 
Hamburg . . . . 108,590, 52,208 
' Spain and Possessions | :| 301,628] 22,426 
Holland... se] 148,275 | 68,096 
Grent Britain and Possessions’ | 7,220,990 | 1,130,900 
Italy. ee ee | 110,226 |" T35;075 | 
Portuguese Possessions :— 
|"""lm Africa. + | 1,480,496] 890,586 
)  Tnasia 2 ot 1 "s4e;738 | “a5;208 
Awres. 2 t] 48,098 7 
Rosia 2 1 DDT] 1a9jya9]) 93,888 
Prussi an cane 510 
vay . «} 902,184 22,118 
ewfoundland =. st) 2742] 73184 
Turkey 2. fat 88 
“Ships’Supplies =.) fy = 40,899 | 
i stole, patann la awptecanl 
| Milreis 14,287,290 | 4,000,834 
i Total « { £ | 3,214,640 | ‘900,187 








The port of Lisbon is open to all nations, all 
articles, except corn and flour, being allowed tobe 
warehoused. All exported articles pay a duty of 
4 per cent. ad valorem, There is no regular ware~ 
housing and bonding system at Lisbon; all imported * 
dry goods are allowed to lie in the custom-house 
stores 2 years, and liquids 6 months,without charge, 
provided they are intended for consumption, and 
accordingly ; otherwise, if re-exported, 
y 2 per cent, The port charges on a 
ig ship of 300 tons, entering with a general 
or mixed cargo, and clearing out with the same, 
average 56,260 reis, or 112, 6s, nearly 45ths of 
whicli are tonnage and light dues, the former 
being 100 reis, and the latter 50 reis, per ton, 

Lisbon has some fabrics of silk, paper, and soap; 
there are sugar refineries, tan-yards, and potteries ; 
and its goldsmiths and jewellers are amongst the 
most expert in Europe; but in every pursuit is to 
be perceived a want of energy and industry, to be 





; traced perhaps to the character of the people as 


well as to political causes. 

‘The climate of Lisbon is variable, buf, on the 
whole, healthy and genial, notwithstanding the 
cold piercing winds from the sea, which are dis- 
agrecable even during the scorching heats of 
summer, with the thermometer at 96° and 100°: 
heavy rains prevail in Nov. and Dec., but it 
cold clear weather is usual in 
and spring commences about the middle 





| of Feb. 


The pop. of Lisbon is of an extremely varied 
character: nearly a third of the lower orders are 
Gallegos, blacks, or mulattoes, who, though the 
worst used and least considered, have a just claim 
to rank as the most hardy and industrious people 
of the cap. Genoese, Spaniards, and afew French, 
alse. are emploxed. as gardeners or as innkeene: 





bes 


Portuguese, who are seen, perhaps, to more dis- 
advantage in Lisbon than in any other of the 
kingdom, are remarkable for their indoleuce and 
disregard of the comforts of life; these evils are 
owing, in a great measure, to the total want of 
education, ‘Garlick, rancid oil, dried fish, and 
goat-cheese, which constitute their favourite food, 
are easily procurable; and so unconquerable is 
the predilection for the dolce far niente, occasioned 
in part, no doubt, by the climate, that they very 
seldom work, except for a bare subsistence. That 
eontempt of cleanliness, which is more or less 
evinced by all but the very highest classes, is 
most striking and revolting in the lower orders, 
whom a recent traveller has well described as ‘a 
swarthy meagre race, generally clothed in rags, 
and filthy beyond endurance,’ Irascibility and 
revengefulness are features uf character common 
to all the inhab. of the peninsula; but to these 
the Portuguese adds cowardice, aud hence assas- 
sinations and night attacks are far more common 
than in Spain, Honesty and veracity are virtues 
seldom met with, unless among the merchants 
sof tradesmen ; but there are some 
particularly among domestic servants, 
who are usually respectful, attentive, and attached 
ty the families by whom they are employed. ‘The 
merchants are an important body, not inactive in 
business, and tolerably wealthy, considering the 
great diminution of their resources since the se- 
paration of Brazil from the crown of Portugal; 
ut their habits are modelled on those of foreign 
countries, or from intercourse with the English 
and French, many of whom, especially the former, 
have considerable commercial establishments in 
Lisbon, and constitute, in fact, its best society, 
The Portaguese of the aristocratic classes are 
more grave, reserved, and proud than the Spaniards, 
against whom all orders of the people entertain 
a deep-rooted, national antipathy. Their neigh- 
bours, however, are not far behind them in the 
iolence of their prejudices, to judge from the 
Spanish proverb: ‘Strip a Sparard of all his 
virtues, and you make him a good Portuguese.’ 
Lisbon, as a place of residencé, is somewhat dull, 
especially compared with Madrid. There are no 
public walks or Jonnges, like the Pra 
Puerta de Sol, unless, indeed, the ‘Tapada, a 
kind of paddock, on the road to Belem, ma 
reckoned among them. Nor are the evel 
rendered less tedions by the nightly tertulia, a 
-pleasing feature in the society of Madrid, Fami 
lies live much among themselves, seldom seeing 
company; neither sex is disposed to much exer- 
cise; and their chief pleasure is during summer, 
when they live in the retirement of their beautiful 
quintas, a great number of which are situated 
where 
































«Cintra’s glorious Eden intervenes 
In variegated maze of mount and glen.” 


The dress of the middle and higher classes of men 
differs little from that in England, except that a 
cloak or loose great. coat is commonly wom over 
the dress both in winter and summer, The ladies 
spend absurdly large sums on their wardrobe ; but 
their dress is tawdry and showy. Jewellery and 
gay-coloured shawls and mantillas are highly fa- 
shionable, coloured shoes being worn by walkers 
even in the filthiest streets of the city; indeed, 
ostentation and glare are prevailing features in 
the costume of Lisbon females, which forms a 
striking but unfavourable contrast with the som- 
bre but luxurious diess of the ladies of Madrid. 
The diet of the people of Lisbon differs @iceed- 
ingly from that of the French or Spaniards. Oi 
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are unvarying ingredients at breakfast and supper, 
which are the principal meals. Indian corn and 
barley often supply the place of wheat; tea is 
little used, but chocolate is indispensable at break- 
fast, the accompaniments being hot beef steaks 
and fish, Rice is the invariable accompaniment 
of dinner, served ‘up with boiled: beef, ham, 
and fried sausages, all which are eaten promis~ 
cuously, The exisine, however, of the higher 
classes is somewhat better conducted; but want 
of taste in these matters is universal, Fish is 
excellent and cheap; and its market, in quality 
and variety at least, might vie with that of Lon- 
don, Abstemiousness in eating is little practised, 
even by the tender sex; but temperance in the 
use of wine is almost universal. Domestic habits 
are much more corftmon among the middle classes 
in Lisbon than in Madrid; but both men and 
women marry at a very early age, and the par- 
ties are gencrally. indifferent, often even un- 
known, to each other, the parents beirig the only 
negotiators of these unions, which may justly be 
called mariages de cunvenance. This accounts for 
the prevalence of conjugal infidelity, which is 
quite as common here, though scarcely so obtru- 
sive, as in Spain. : 

‘The vicinity of Lisbon, ugly and uninteresting 
as is the city itself, presents most. striking and 
delightful scenery. Orange and olive trees, ey- 
presses, and judas-trees, grow not only in the 
gardens, but in the open country. To the KE. and 
N. of Lishon are numerous quintas or country- 
houses, with rich plantations and vineyards; and 
about 6 m, NW, of the cap. is Cintra, a place that 
holds the same. relation to Lisbon as a resort of 
sunday visitors, that Richmond does to London, 
The romantic beauties of Cintra have been cele- 
brated by Byron, in language fall of poetic beauty, 
and admirably descriptive of the scenery :—~ 











«The horrid crags, by toppling convent crown’d, 
‘The cork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep, 
‘The mountain-moss by scorching skies imbrown'd, 
The stuken glen, whose stinless shrubs must weep, 
‘The tender azure of the unruftied deep, 
‘The orange tints that gild the greenest bough, 
The torrents that from cliff to valley leap, 
The vine on high, the wilow-branch below, 
‘Mix’d in one mighty scene, with varied beuuty glow.’ 
Childe Harold, e. 1. 





The valley of Collares, extending W. from Cin- 
tra, is one of the best cultivated, as well as richest 
spots, in the kingdom, and may be termed the 
nursery-garden of Lisbon, since the markets of 
that city are chiefly supplied from this quarter 
with fruit and vegetables: the genuine Carca- 
yella wine is made from a peculiar grape raised in 
this district. About 8 m. from Cintra is the palace 
and convent of Mafra, called, though very impro- 
perly, the Escurial of Portugal. (See Marra.) 
W. and SW. of Lisbon the country is not so well 
cultivated, the hills (formed of basalt, coveted 
with limestone) being more rocky and naked, 
and extending W. several miles beyond Belem, 
This suburb (for though Belem is 24 m, from the 
Praga de Commercio, it is connected by a nearly 
continuous line of streets), inhabited by a pop. of 
about 8,000 persons, chiefly belonging to the no- 
bility and wealthy citizens, may justly be called 
the west end of Lisbon. ‘Ihe church of San Gero- 
nimo has already been mentioned. The tower of 
Belem, another striking object, is the great cus- 
toms-station of the port, whence the officers board 
all vessels entering the Tagus: close to it is a 
goed quay, and without the village are the castle 
of Ajuda and the quinta da Rainka, with gardens , 
and menageries, open to strangers, 
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derived, as some say, from a legend that it was 
founded by Ulysses. The Romans changed its 
name to Felicitas Julia, giving it the privileges of 
a municipium: the ruins of an ancient theatre neat 
the gathedral warrant the inference that it was 
then a place of some note. The Moors captured 
the city in a.p, 716, and, with some slight excep- 
tions, it remained under their power till, in 1145, 
Alphonso I. made it one of the capitals of Chris- 
tendom. In the 14th century, Ferdinand I. sur- 
rounded the city with walls; but it attained no 
great importance till the reign of Emanuel the 
Great (1495-1521), who made it the prineipal 
port of the kingdom at a time when the Porta- 
guese were distinguishing themselves above the 
other nations of Europe in maritime discovery, 
and wealth was fast pouring in from the recently 
explored regions of the East, Its subsequent his- 
tory is intimately connected with that of Por- 
tugal. One of the most extraordinary events that 
happened to the city was the earthquake of 1753, 
by far the most tremendous, and most extensively 
felt, that_has occurred in modern times, On the 
first of November, in the above year (a festival- 
day, on whieh all the churches were lighted up, 
and crowded with devotees), a sound like that of 
thunder was heard under ground, and immediately 
afterwards a violent shock threw down the greater 
art of the city, destroying about 60,000 human 
beings in six minutes. “The sea first retired and 
laid the bar iry ; it then rolled in, rising 50 feet, 
or more, above its ordinary level. The neigh- 
bouring mountains, among’ the highest in Por- 
tugal, were impetuously shaken, and some of them 
opened at their summits, which were split and 
rent, huge masses of rock being thrown down into 
the subjacent valleys, But the most extraordinary 
circumstance was the subsidence of an extensive 
marble quay, ov which great. crowds had collected 
for safety. It suddenly sank with all the people 
on it, aud not one of their bodies ever floated to 
the surface; nor were those in boats and vessels, 
on the Tagus, mach more fortunate, great nam- 
hers being destroyed in the whirlpool occasioned 
hy this catastrophe. Thiy earthquake destroyed 
also the sea-port of Setubal, and a village about 
20 m, from Morocco, with nearly all their inhab. ; 
violent shocks being, at the same time, felt all 
over W. Europe, in N. Africa, and even in the W. 
Indies and 8, America, (Lyell’s Geology, ii. 239.) 
From this disaster, Lisbon has never entirely re- 
eovercd, The celebrated Marquis de Pombal, the 
chief minister of Portugal at the time, exerted 
himself to have it rebuilt on a regular plan, and 
to him it owes the few good streets in the neigh- 
houthood of Rocio, the rest of the city presenting 
either ancjent and crazy buildings crowded toge- 
ther in the greatest disorder, or heaps of ruins and 
rubbish allowed to lie where they fell more thana 
century ago, monumeuts at once of the indolence 
of the Portuguese, and of a calamity which all 
but annihilated one of the capitals of Europe. In 
1807, the French army, under Junot, occupied 
Lisbon for a short time after their defeat at Vi- 
micra; but they were soon driven from it by the 
combined Anglo-Portuguese army. Lord Wel- 
lington, in the same year, fortified the famous 
lines of Torres Vedras, which, in 1809, proved a 
sufficient defence against a fresh invasion of the 
French under Massena. 

LISBURN, an inland town and parl. bor. of 
Treland, co, Antrim, prov. Ulster, on the Lagan, and 
on the railway from Belfast to Dublin, 8 m. SSW. 
the former, and 80 m. N.-by E. the latter. Pop. 
7,494 in 1861, against 7,524 in 1841. Lisburn is 
one of the handsomest, best built, and cleanest 
towns in the N, of Ireland. It consists princi- 
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pally of a main street along the old high road from 
Belfast to Dublin, -Its church has been consti- 
tuted the cathedral of the united dioceses of 
Down and Connor. It has alsoa R. Cath, chapel, 
a Presbyterian, 2 Methodist, and 1 Quaker meet— 
ing-house; a national school, 2 infant schools, 
and a scboo! for the education of Quaker children, 
supported by the voluntary subscriptions of its 
members, several almshouses, the infirmary for 
the co., a market-house, which contains a suite of 
assembly rooms, and a court-house, formerly a 
place of worship for the Huguenot settlers, The 
Lagan river, on which the town is situated, runs 
into the head of Belfast Lough, and divides the 
co. of Antrim from that of Down : it also separates 
a small suburb from Lisburn, no part of which is 
in the bor., though in the same par. Great im- 
provements have been effected within the last 
forty years in Lisburn by the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, who is the owner of the fee of the old town, 
and of a considerable part of the surrounding 
country. A canal runs from Lough Neagh into 
the river Lagan near the town, by which agri- 
cultural produce is conveyed to Belfast. Damask 
of the most beautiful description is manufactured. 
in the town, as well as muslin and. linen, though 
the two latter branches have fallen off consider- 
ably, There are also extensive vitriol works on 
an island formed by the canal and r:ver, 

Under a patent from Charles LL, Lisburn sent 
2 mems, to the Trish H. of C. The franchise was 
originally vested in the potwallopers; but was 
restricted by the 35 Geo, ILL. cap. 29, to the 52, 
householders, Siuce the Union it has sent 1 mem, 
to the Imperial H, of C. Registered electors, 314 
in 1865, 

Lisburn, which was long an obscure lace, 
owed its first rise to the erection of a castle by 
Lord Conway, about 1627, It repulsed the Irish 
forees under Sir Phelim O'Neil with great slaugh- 
ter, at the breaking out of the rebellion of 1641, 
and in 1644 baftled a similar attempt by General 
Monroe, who, a few years afterwards, was de 
feated near the town by the parliamentary forces, 
Shortly after the Revolution, a body of Huguenots, 
who emigrated from France on the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, settled here, and introduced 
the finer branches of the linen manufacture, to 
which the town is mainly indebted for its pros- 
perity. ‘The castle, which was burnt down with 
a part of the town in 1707, has never been rebuilt, 

LISIEUX (an, Lezovium), a town of France, 
dép. Culvados, cap. arrond, on the Toncques, 27 
m, E. by S. Caen, on the railway from Paris to 
Caen, Pop, 13,121 in 1861. The town has but 
one good street, which forms part of the road be- 
tween Caen and Evreux; all the others are narrow 
and crooked, and the houses built of wood, and 
antiquated. It is, however, very well situated, 
and has environs of much beauty, Its cathedral, 
a Gothic edifice of the 12th century, has attached 
to ita fine chapel, dedicated to the Virgin, of a 
later date than the rest of the building. The 
bishop's palace, surrounded by noble gardens, the 
hospital, and the theatre, are all good buildings, 
Lisieux is the seat of courts of primary jurisdiction 
and commerce, and of a communal college, and 
has manufactures of woullen and cotton cloth, 
flannel, cotton and linen yam, leather and brandy, 
and many bleaching factories and dyeing-houses, 
Tt was formerly a fortress of some consequence, 
and was frequently besieged and captured during 
the middle ages, 

LISKEARD, or LESKARE?, aparl, and mun, 
bor., ndiket town, and par, of England, co. Corm- 
wall, hund. West, 11 m. E, Bodmin, 205 m. W, 
by S. London. by road. and 949 m he fen 
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Western and Cornwall railway. Pop. of munic. 
bor, 4,689, and of parl, bor. 6,585 in 1861, Area 
of par., which is very nearly co-extensive with 
the parl. hor., 7,740 acres, “The town, which is 
mcanly built with narrow streets, appears still more 
irregular in conscquence of its site, partly in a 
hollow and partly on rocky heights, the founda- 
tions of some of the houses being on a level with 
the chimneys of others, Of late years, however, 
it has been considerably improved by the erection 
of large and handsome modern hou: in the; 
immediate environs, The town-hall, built at the 
beginning of the 18th century, is a large and 
elezant building supported by granite pillars, in 
theltalian style. ‘Tie church is aspacious Gothic 
structure, with a tuwer of more recent erection. 
‘An ancient. free grammar school has been allowed, 
with other charities, to go to decay ; but a national 
school for both sexes, and a school of industry for 
girls, ave efficiently conducted and well attended. 

Liskeard, once a town of some consequence in the 
duchy as the principal place for the coining and 
gtamping of tin, has at present neither manufac- 
tures nor commerce, but it is the market of an 
extensive ugricultural district, It has some trade 
ju the metals of the adjacent nining districts, 
and there are likewise tanneries and’ ropewalks, 
Markets on Saturday; fairs, Stizove, Monday, 
Monday betore Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday, 
‘Aug. 15, Oct, 2, and the Monday after Dec. 6, for 
horses, cattle, sheep, and cor, 

Liskeard (an, Lis-kerrat, meaning a fortified 

post) received its charter of incorporation in 1240, 
from Richard earl of Cornwall, which was subse- 
quently confirmed by several sovereigns, and 
among others by Queen Elizabeth, According 
to the Municipal Reform Act, it is governed by a 
mayor, 3 other aldermen, and 12 councillors ; it 
has a commission of the peace under a recorder. 
Corp. revenue, 7002. in 1862. From the reign of 
Edward LIL, down to the passing of the Reform 
‘Act this bor, enjoyed the privilege of sending 2 
mems, to the H. of C., who, for mar ars pre~ 
viously, though formerly elected by the freemen, 
were, in fuet, nominees of the Earl of St, Germain: 
The Reform Act deprived Liskeard of one of its 
mems., and at the same time cnlarged the bor, 
so as to comprise the entire par, with such parts 
of the old bor, as are without the par, Reg. 
cleetors, 429 in 1865, 
VISLE, or DILE, a town of France, dép. Vau- 
cluse, cap. cant, onan iskind in the Sorgues, a 
tributary of the Rhone, 12 m, E. by S, Avignon. 
Pop. 6,517 in 1861, The town manufactures 
wvoollen fabrics aud yar, tram and organzine silk, 
and leather, and has some trade in silk, madder, 
oil, and wine, 

LISMORE, an inland town of Ireland, cos, 
Waterford and Cork, on the Biackwater, 28 
ENE, Cork. Pop, 2,089 in 1861, against 3,007 in | 
1841, ‘Ihe town has been much improved of late 
years, principally through the exertions, aud at the 
pense, of the Devonshire family, who have large 
possessions in this part of Ircland. It stands on 
an eminence overlooking the river, across which 
is a bridge, built at the expense of the Duke of 
Devonshire. . Lisburn was formerly the seat of a 
bishuprie, now united with Cashel aul Waterford. 
“The cathedral is in good preservation, and hand- 
somely fitted up: it has also a large R, Cath, 
chapel, a Presbyterian and a Methodist mecting- 
house, an excellent grammar-school, built and 
endowed by the Devonshire family, some alms. 
houses, a cuurt-house, a fever hospital, and a dis- 
pensary. But the great. attraction of I@smore is 
jts macnificent old castle, foundeti by King John, 
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pendicularly from the river. This large and vens- 
rable pile was once the property of Sir Walter 
Raleigh; and, after numerous vicissitudes, came, 
through the Boyles, into the possession of the « 
Devonshire family, by whom ‘it has been greatly. 
improved and embellished. It is now in complete 
repair, and is occasionally visited by its noble 
owner, It has withstood several sieges, In 1785, 
the Dake of Rutland, then lord lieutenant of- 
Ireland, held a court here, and issued some pro- 
clamations, dated from the castle, 

Lismore returned 2 mems, to the Irish H. of C. 
till the Union, when it was disfranthised, A manor 
court holds pleas to the extent of 10, every third 
week. Petty sessions are held on alternate Wed-" 
nesdays. It is a constabulary station. The trade 
of the town is inconsiderable, though a canal has 
been constracted, by the Duke of Devonshire, from 
it to near Cappoquin, where the river becomes 
navigable, There. is'a salmon fishery close to 
the town, the produce ofgrbich is mostly sent to 
London; . 

LISSA (Polish Leszno), a town of Prussia, prov. 
ire, Fraustadt, near the border of Silesia, 
. Fraustadt, on the railway from Posen 
to Breslau... Pop. 10,192 in 1861, excl. of garrison 
of 960, The town is wailed, and has three Lu- 
theran churches, a Rom. Cath, church, a synagogue 
and Jewish school, a gymnasium, two hospitals, a 
tine council-house,-and a theatre. Its streets are 
mestly narrow and dirty, and the greater number 
of the houses are.of wood, The neighbouring 
castle was formerly the property of the Leczinsky 
family, of which Stanislaus, the Jast-king of Poland, 
was a member; but it is now the residence of the 
princes Sulkowski, to whom the town belongs. 
Lissa is the seat of a police court, and a board of y. 
taxation: a considerable manufacture of woollen ‘ 
cloth is carried on in it and its neighbourhood; 
and, besides woollen stuffs, it trades in furs, wines, 
and bardware, Lissa was an unimportant village, 
when a number of Protestants, driven from Silesia, 
Bohemia, and Moravia, by the persecutions of the 
7th century, settled in it; and to these immi- 
rants it owes its present consequence, 

See Lusiva, 

LITHUANIA, a country comprising a con- 
siderable portion of the ‘ancient kingdom of 
Poland, at present parcelled amongst the Russian 
governments of Wilna, Grodno, and Minsk, 

LIVADLA (an. Lebadéa, or Lebadeia), a city of 
Greece, which, underthe Turks, gave its name to 
the prov. comprising E and W. Hellas, in Beeotia, 
on the Hereyna, about 6 m, W. the Lake Copais, 
WNW, Thebes, and 50 m. NW, Athens, 
op. 9,755 in 1861, ‘The streets of the city are* 
narrow and inconvenient, Tes site is very striking, 
occupying several fantastic knolls and crags at 
the entrance of a deep defile in a branch of the 
Heliconian chain. ‘The river Hereyna, which 
rises in a full stream and with great force dam 
beneath a rock close to the town, rolls,in foaming 
torrents aver masses of rock: it is angmented near 
its source by a tributary stream from the cavern 
of Trophonins. ‘I'he ancient city, called Mideia 
by Homer, is supposed to have been built, in part 
at least, upon the lofty heights which overhang 
the modern town, and upon which the remnants 
of a citadel are still visible ; with addgtional build- 
ings constructed by the Catalans, when they were 
in possession of this country, 

Previously to the revolution, Livadia was the 
seat of a volvode or governor, and a cadi, and had 
6 mosgues, and as many Greek churches, It had 
also a considerable trade in the produce of the 


surrounding territory, and of Attica, with Constan- 
ae Pd Ce Sara 
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‘kermes, cotton, and honey were among its princi-} The accounts of" 


pal exports, which it formerly sent to Trieste, 
‘Venice, Leghorn, Genoa,-and even London, Its 
port at Aspropiti, the an, Anticyra, on the Corin- 
thian Gulf, is 18 m, WSW. from the town, 
Livadfa was bumed by the Turks in 1821, and 
subsequently in part destroyed by the Greeks in 
an attack upon the Turkish garrison, Since the 

olution it has recovered some portion of its 
former trade and prosperity. Its greatest drawback 
is the unhealthiness of its situation, It suffers 
from great extremes of temperature; the air is 
frequently loaded with dense fogs, and in summer 
is vitiated by pestilential eflluvia from the neigh- 
Bouring lake of Copais. In 1785-86, the plague 
carried off 6,000 of the inhab, (Clarke’s Travels, 
vii, 146-170.) . 

The celebrity of Livadia was owing to its being 
the seat of the famous oracle or cavern of ‘Tro- 
phonius, Dr. Clarke has sufficiently identified 
the site of this gelebrategyeavern ;, but the reasons 
he has alleged in favour of the hypothesis, that 
the Hercyna is identical with the fountain of 
“Lethe, or waters of oblivion, are far from conclu- 
sive, (Clarke, vii. 161, 8vo, ed.) Clarke supposes 
the fountain that now issues from below the cavern 
to be that which anciently received the name of 
Mnemosyne, or waters of memory; but this foun- 
tain may formerly have been divided into two, or 
one of the ancient fountains may have disappeared 
through some convulsion of nature: at. all events, 
it would seem to be clear from the statement of 
Pausanias, that there were within the sacred pre- 
cinct the two fountains of Lethe and Mnemosyne, 
exclusive of the source of the Hercyna, (Pausanias, 
Nib, ix. cap, 3%) 

This was one of the most formidable of the Greek 
oracles, ‘The Hieron, or sacred cavern, was sur- 
rounded by bare, rugged, and high precipitous 
rocks, Thither those anxious to consult the 
oracle were, after long preparation, conducted at 
night. through a grove; and could not fail to be 
deeply impressed by the solemnity of the place, 
and by the roaring of the waters of the Hereyna 
bursting forth from their subterranean caverns, 
Mtaving arrived at the Hieron, the votary, after 
addressing a prayer to the statue of Trophonius by 
Dedalus, descended into the adytum, a narrow and 
deep aperture excavated in the tock, and, no doubt, 
leading to some great natural cave or chasm. 
Those who ventured down into this hidden recess 
seem, generally, to have experienced rather rough 
treatment, ‘Trophonius was not to be questioned 
with impunity, The votaries, when they came 
forth from the abyss, were usually much exhaus- 
ted, and had no distinct recollection of what. they 
either heard or saw. Generally, however, the 
mysteries of this dread cavem made a deep im- 
pression on their minds, and entailed upon them a 
settled melancholy for the remainder of their 
lives3,s0 that it was a proverbial expression in 
Greece to say of a gloomy or melancholy indi- 
vidual, that ‘he had come from the cave of Tro- 
phonius,’ No doubt, however, the priests took 
care to modify their treatment of the votaries, as 
well as their responses, according to their rank 
and their bounty to the temple. Pausanias, who 
descended into the adytum, and describes what 
occurred to bitggelf, states that when he came out. 
he was so confitsed as to have lost his senses. But 
this visit must have taken place so late as the 
middle of the 2nd century, after the oracle had 
been long on the decline; and when, probably, it 
had been stripped of half the horrors by which it 
had formerly struck terror into these who at- 
sietinted tn vate in tre chk nineties the: 
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Trophonius, the reputed founder 
of the oracle, vary extremely. This much, how- 
ever, seems to be agreed upon,—that he was a, 
mortal to whom, after his death, divine honours 
were paid; and that he was supposed to be en- 
dowed, like Apollo, with the power of foreseeing 
and predicting future events. It is probable that 
the gloomy grandeur of the place, and the dis- 
covery of some hidden cavern, where all sorts of 
impostures might be easily practised, first sug- 
gested the idea of making it the seat of an oracle ; 
and there seems little doubt that it was indebted 
to the same circumstances for its celebrity and its 
votaries. According to Dr. Clarke the present 
town of Livadia occupies that part of the conse- 
crated ground formerly covered by the grove of 
Trophonius ; but this is merely a conjecture, Pau- 
sanias says that Lebadéa was as much ornamented 
by temples, statues, and other splendid .works. of 
art as any city of Greece, A statue of Trophoniug 
by Praxiteles was deservedly reckoned among its 
principal treasures, (Pausanias, lib. ix. cap, 89; 
Voyage d’Anacharsis, cap. 84; Potter's Grecian 
Antiquities, book ii. cap. 10.) . 

LIVERPOOL, a par), and mun, bor. and sea- 
port of England, being, next to London, the most 

jopulous town of the British empire, in the co. 

ancaster, hund. W, Derby, on the E, or right 
hank of the Mersey, 32 m. W. by 8. Manchester, 
67 m. WSW. Leeds, 196 m. NNW. London by 
road, and 202 m. by London and North Western 
railway, Pop. of bor, 448,938 in 1861. The. bor, 
includes the townships of Liverpool, Kirkdale, 
Everton, West Derby, and Foxteth Park, Its 
total population was 375,955 in 1851, and 82,857 
in 1801. The progressive increase of population 
from 1801 to 1841 was as follows :— 


‘Townsbips iso. | 1811 | 1821 | 831 | 1st 




















Liverpool . . |77,658) 93,376{118,972 165,175]223,003| 
Rirkdale 2 2] 2. |. 1 oY ais9i)4'968 
Everton + :} ‘499! “mal 2:t09, 43518) 9/221 
W. Derby : | 2,636! 3,892) 6,304 9,018! 9/760) 
Toxteth Park . | 2,069’ 5,864) 12,829. 24,067) 40,235] 














Total Parl. Bor./82, 103,851 140,214 205,964 286 487) 
t bo i 





It will he seen that Liverpool doubled its popu- 
Jation nearly every twenty years since the begin- 
ning of the century, 

Liverpool stands partly on flat ground, along 
the edge of the river, and-partly and principally 
on a gently rising declivity. Besides quintupling 
its population during the iast sixty years, it has 
been more improved during that period than any 
other town in England, not excepting Manchester. 
Before that time narrow, inconvenient, and ill- 
paved streets, lined with dull, heavy-looking 
houses, were its characteristic features; but so 

is the alteration effected chiefly through the 
exertions of the corporation and the public spirit 
of the citizens, that at present no town or city in 
the three kingdoms, except their capitals, has 
wider or handsomer streets, more sumptuous 
public buildings, or better constructed and more 
substantial private dwellings, The present limits 
of the town comprise about 2-3rds of the par], bor, : 
ats length from N, to S, is about 3 m,, its breadth 
from the river to Edgehill, 2 m., and its area 
somewhat exceeds 3,000 acres, The central point, 
from which many of the principal avenues diverge, 
is the open space partly occupied by St. John’s 
chureh, and the railway station: the diverging 
roads are,q-1, Dale Street, a fine broad avenue 
tannins SW. to the TFowrn_hall and Fwvohanen 
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Waier Street, to George’s Dock; 2, Whitechapel 
and Paradise Street, leading to the Custom 
House; 3, Lime Street, Renshaw Street, Berry 
Street, and Great George Street, running nearly 
8. towards Toxteth Park; 4, the Londen Road, 
taking an E, direction towards the Zoological 
Gardens; and, lastly, Byrom Street and Scotland 
Road, ieading to the House of Correction in Kirk- 
dale, - The principal streets; independent: of those 
above mentioned, are Castle Street, opposite the 
‘Town-hall, Lord Street, Church Strect, Hanover 
Street, Bold Street, Rodney Strect, Mount Plea- 
sant, St. Anne's Street, and the Vauxhall Road; 
and among the principal squares may be men- 
tioned Great George's, Queen's, Abercrombie, 
Falkney, Clayton, and Cleveland, © Liverpoo) was 
formerly supplied with water from wells sunk in 
the red sandstone in various parts of the town, 
pelonging to two companies; but the supply being 
deficient for the growing Wants af the pop,. the 
corporation bought up the rights and property of 
the companies, in 1848, for 554.8074; and ob- 
tained an act of Parliament authorising them to 
bring an rulditional supply of water fron’ Ri 

ton Pike, 260m, distan ‘The new waterworks, 
constricted at a cost af 7000004, and containing 
a reservoir of 500 acres, with three thousand mil- 
lions of gallons, were opened inn 1856. 

Corporation and Government Buildings.— The 
town-hall, whieh stands at the N, end of Castle 
Street, was commenced in 1749: its interior ha’ 
been destroyed by fire in 1705, it has been since 
rebuilt. at a cost of above 1100002 Jt has a 
rustic basement, supporting a range of Corinthian 
columns and pilasters ; in the S, front is a hand- 
some portico, and the uilding is surmounted by 
a fight and elegant cupola, above which is a 
colossal figure of Britannia. The interior com- 
prises, besitles a handsome suite of apartments for 
the mayor, a ball-room; 90 feet in length by 
AQ fect in breadth and height; a council-room, com- 
-mittee rooms, town-clerk’s, treasurer's, and sur- 
veyor’s offices: the grand staircase, under the 
cupola, is a magnificent specimen of modern 
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architecture: on the landing is a colossal state-of | 


Canning. 
The Exehange Buildings, which form three sides 
of the square in which the town-hall stands, were 
completed in. 1300, at a cost of TOSS. aed 
by {002 shares, ‘The principal front is 197 fi, in 
Iength; and the area, enclosed by the eni 
building, somewhat above 11,000 sq. 
the N. and fronts are two maguilicent porticos, 
each supported by 8 Corinthian columus, and 
surmounted by a carved entablature with stone 
figures: a very handsome balustrade tins round 
the entire building. Piazzas extend round the 
hasement for the convenicnee of the merchants 
in hot and rainy weather. In the interior is a 
magnificent uews-toom, originally 94 but now 
125 ft. in length, by 51 ft. 9 in. in width, having 
an arched sof supported by two rews of columns; 
above this a splendid room for the under- 
writers, while, in other parts of the building, are 
numerous comting-houses, and offices, and ware- 
The Exchange is held to be one of the 
necimens of Grecian architecture in Eng- 
ructure erected in modern, 
for purely commercial purposes, In the 
centre of the square is a monument of Nelson, 
executed in bronze, on a marble basement: it 
represents the dying hero receiving a naval crown 
from Victory. Wy. of the exebange stands the 
sion-house. a low, plain, stone buildmg with 
tayo principal entrances; in the interior are two 
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judges, magistrates, and jurors; the whole was 

ilt, in 1828, at a cost of 19,3122, exclusive of 
subsequent alterations occasioned by the removal 
of the assizes of the W. Derby and Salford hund, 
from Lancaster. 

The custom-honse, excise-office, post-office, 
and other public offices arc comprised in the 
immense pile of building erected at the South end 
of Castle Street, on the site of the old dock, which, 
was filled up for the purpose. It covers an area 
of 6,700 square yards, bas an extreme length 
of 467 ft, measured from E. to W., with a total 
height of 67 ft. the length of its wings being 
225 ft., and their breadth 94 ft. and is remark- 
able not merely for its size, but also for its mas~ 
siveness, Porticoes, supported by Ionie columns, 
are attached to the centre, and fo the E, and W. 
fropts ; and*it has a lure dome, lighted by 16 
windows, and embellished with pilaste The 
lasement, through which there is a public pas- 
sage eommecting Castle Street with Park Lane, is 
used fur storing bonded goods, ‘The centrat por- 
tion is occupied by the great staireases and the 
long room, Li6 ft, in length, 70 fe. wide, and 45 
ft, high, lighted from the dome; the W. or river 
wivg contains the various offices of the eustom- 
house; and the E, wing contains the excise-office, 
dock-offices, post-office, and stamp-oftice, This 
useful, though heavy-looking, building was erected 
in consequence of an arrangement between the 
corporation and the goverment, negotiated by 
Messrs. Canning and Huskisson. The corpora- 
tion gave the land, valued at 90,0102, and erected 
the building, on condition of its being ceded to 
government for the sum of 150,000, by anwual 
instalments of 25,0002, commencing 20 years after 
the completion of the building. ‘The most mag- 
nificent edifice in Liverpool is that for the assize 
courts, ine, St, George’s Hall, in Lime Street, 
opposite to the railway station, It is of the 
Corinthian order, the eastern front. being 420 ft, 
in length, and the columns 45 ft. inheight. St. 
George’s Ifall, in the centre of the building, with | 
a@ spacious court on cach side, isa noble apartment 
175 ft. in length by 75 ft. in width, and 7) ft, in 
St. Geonge’s Hall has a statue of George 
Stephenson, by Gibaon. - When the courts are not 
sitting, it.is appropriated’ to public meetings, con- 
certs, and other entertainments, This building 
cost in all about 192,000/. The hall in Hope 
Street, built by the Philharmonie Society, is also 
of very large dimensions, and is well suited to its 
object. 

‘Literary Establishments and Places of Recrea- 
tion—Though extensively busied in trade and 
commerce, the merchants of Liverpool are honour- 
ably distinguished by their attention to, and pa- 
tronage of, science and literature; and the town 
has several valuable institutions for their promo- 
tion, The Royal Institution in Colquitt Street, 
formed in 1814" at the suggestion of the late Mr. 
Roseoe, by the subscription of 1002, shares, and 
chartered in 1822, comprises academical schools, 
public lectures on various subjects, laboratorie: 
and philosophical apparatus, a collection of books, 
and amuseam, The lecture room is capable of 
accommodating 500 persons, and the natural lis- 
tory department of the museum, occupying two 
floors of the building, is perhaps the largest_and 
most valuable in the kingdom, after the Hritish 
Museum, and that of the Zoological Society of 
London. ‘The institution has also a fine collection 
of casts from the Elgin, Fginetan, and Phigalian 
marbles, and from some of the most celebrated 
statues of antiquity. The collegiate institution 
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front is 280 ft. in Jength. "Tt has accommodation 
in separate schools and classes for 1,500 pupils ; 
and-is conducted according to the principles of the 
Church of England, the bishop of Chester being 
the visitor. Another educational institution, said 
to be admirably managed, but of a scope different 
from that of the Collegiate Institution, is Queen's 
College, founded in 1857, A truly noble estab- 
Kshment, worthy of the town and its spirited in- 
habitants, is the public museum and Tibrary, 
founded by W. Brown, €sq., subsequently Sir 
William Brown, bart... The edifice, which stands 
on Shaw’s Brow, is in the classical style, and was 
builtin the years 1858-60, It is 220 ft. long, and 
its total cost exceeded 40,0002. The mechanics’ 
institute in Mount Street, near St. James's ceme- 
tery, intended not only to meet the wants of the 
working classes, but also to bring them in contact 


with those in higher spheres of Jife, was opened | 


in 1837. Its ‘buildings, which cover nearly an 
xere of land, given by the corporation, were erected 
at a cost of above 15,0002, The grand theatre is 
capable of accommodating 1,200 persons: it has 
@ museum and a library, with 15,000 vols, It 
has attached to it schools mecting at different 
hours, and intended, like those in the collegiate 
institution, to accommodate Various classes of the 
Pomlation.. 

The Medical Tustitution in Mount Pleasant, 
built at a cost. of about 20007, (4 of which, with the 
land, was contributed by the corporation, and the 
rest by the medical practitioners of the town), has 
a cireular-shaped front, of the Lonie order, 168 ft, 
inlength, and 35 ft, in height; and in the interior 
ure various large apartments, used as libraries, 
museums, and Jecture-rooms, Apothecaries” hall, 
belonging to a joint-stock company, may be men- 
tioned here, not asa place of medical instruction, 
Dut. as conferting important benefits on the pro- 
fession andthe public by importing and manufae- 
turing medicines of the best. quality : the building 
is handsome, and all the arrangements most com- 
plete. The school of medicine furmerl attached 
{ the Royal Institution bas been removed to the 
infirmary, 

Closely connected with the above institutions 
are the news-rcoms, among which the Athenwum 
holds the highest station, ‘The building, opened 
in 1799, is large, but plain; 500 proprietors sab- 
scribe to form a yearly income of 1,8202,; the li- 
brary comprises 17,500 volumes; and the news. 
toonris spacious, and well provided with the pub- 
Tications of the day. The Lyceum, a much hand. 
somer building, erected at an expense of above 
11,0001., supported by about 800 proprietors, pay- 
ing guinea subscriptions, has a library of about 
35,000 volumes, in an clegant circular room lighted 
from a cupola. The Union news-room in Duke 
Street is also a respectable building; and there is 
an important news-room, already noticed, in the 
Exchange, 

Liverpool has four theatres—the ‘Theatre Royal, 
the Adelphi Theatre, the Amphitheatre, and:the 
Prince of Wales's ‘Theatre. The Theatre Royal, 
in Williamson Square, built in 1817, has a plain 
exterior, but the interior is comfortably titted up 
and is well suited for hearing. The Amphi- 
theatre, in Great Charlotte Street, is used mainly 
for equestrian exercises, but is frequently occupied 
With publie mectings. The people of Liverpool, 
like those -of the metropolis, seem to have little 
taste for theatrical exhibitions. Of the new 
ind of places of amusement, called music-halls, 
Liverpool has several, the oldest known as Cun- 
ningham’s, established in 1849, There is a race- 
course at Aintree, about 5 m,-distant from the 
town; one at Hoylake, distant 9m.- and a ihied 
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on the Rood-eye at Chesier, From the facili- 
ties afforded by railway communication, Aintree 
and Chester are practically the race-courses of 
Liverpool. 

The Zoological Gardens, on the eastern 
verge of the borough, occupy an area of about 10 
acres, and the collection is tegarded as extremely 
good. In the surmmer season, other attractions 
are added for visitora and subscribers, including 
fireworks, feats of strength, skill, and agility. The 
grounds are well laid out, and the disposition of 
the buildings is well suited to the disposition of 
the animals, The Botavic Garden, formerly on 
the borders of the ‘parish, has been removeil 
beyond Edge Hill. It was formerly the property 
of shareholders, but now belongs to the town, and 
is supported by arate. Itis constantly open, and. 
is an agreeable outlet, especially for those in its 
neighbourhood, Within the borough, and bounded. 
by ‘its southern limit, the beautiful enclosure, 
called Prince’s Park, has been purchased and laid 
out by Richard Vanghan Yates, esq., at a cost 
of about 40,0002 It occupies about 45 acres, and 
is open to the public, The Prince’s Parade, 
between Prince's Dock and the Tiver, St, James’s 
Cemetery, and St, James's Mount, on one side’ 
of the cemetery, are public promenades, which 
are kept in good order, 

Alurkets.—The markets of Liverpool are better 
supplied, perhaps, than those of any other town in 
the empire, Ireland and Scotland, particularly 
the former, furnish grain, Jive stock, bacon, anc 
butter; and the Isle of Man, Anglesea, North. 
Wales, and Cheshire send excellent poultry and 
eggs, with butter and ether farm produce; neither 
can any town in England, the Metropolis not ex- 
cepted, boast of market accommodation equal to 
Liverpool. The largest market building is St. 
John’s, completed in 1522, at a cost of 36,8134, 
covering a space of nearly two acres, being 143 
Yards in length, by 46 in breadth, Tt is a light 
and lofty structure, having its roof supported by 
116 cast-iron pillars; the walls are lined with 8 
shops, and upwards of 400 stalls and standings run 
in our Tanwes up and down the interior. It is 
brilliantly lighted with gas; and, on the whole, 
the regulations are so good, that it may be said 
to be unrivalled both for size and convenience, 
St. James’s Market, at the end of Great George 
treet though only half the size of that last men-. 
ioned, is still a large and well-constructed build- 
ing, regulated by the corporation; as is St, 
Martin's Market ‘in Scotland Road. « There are 
eleyen other markets, The total expenditure by 
the corporation for these buildings has amounted 
to about 40,0007, ‘The com exchange in Bruns- 
wick Street, erected by a subscription of 10,0002 
in 1002. shares, has a plain but handsome front, 
It was crected in 1807; but, owing to the in- 
crease of business, it had to be enlarged not very 
long ago. The principal other markets are 
the Pedlers’ Market, for small wares, and the 
fish hall and fish market; both the latter, as 
indicated by the jlame, devoted to the sale of 
fish, the consumption of which is very great in 
Liverpool. 

Churches, Chapels, and Schools, — Liverpool, 
which, tilt 1699, was a chapelry attached to Wal. 
ton-on-the-Hill, was constituted by act 10 & 11 
Will, LIT. c. 36, a distinct parish divided into 2- 
medicties, the parish churches being St. Nicholas 
and St. Peter's. With the enormous increase of 
population, however, a great many other churches 
had to be opened. Of these, some were built by 
the corporation, who, though they have sold the 
patronage, are hound to keep the churches in ro. 
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Other. churches were built by associations, and 
others by private parties. The census of 1861 gave 
the population of the eighteen ecclesiastical dis- 
tricts as follows :— 








Ecclesiastien! Districts Population 
AltSainta. . «| 9,204 
St. Aidan. . «| 12,718 
St. Anne. . | 10,830 
St. Barnabas . | 7,544 
St. Bartholomew | 8,777 |- 
St. Bridget . .{| 3,954 | ° 
St. Catherine . .| 9,679 
St. David. | 7,442 
Bt. George. . «| 4,002 
St.John... .| 5,561 
St.Mark .  .  ./ 10,966 
St. Martin. . . | 26,961 
St. Michael 6. | = 8,819 
St.Paul. 6 +} >) 7,087 
St.Saviorr . .| 4,615 
St.Silns . . «| 7,019 
St.Simon. 5g] 5,716 
St.Thomas. «| 4,984 











The most. remarkable churches of Liverpool are 
St, Nicholas, rebuilt 1774; St. Luke’s, a handsome 
modern ehurch, by Foster; and St. George's, which 
stands on the site of the old castle. The rectory 
The emoluments of the 
established clergy in Liverpool, as in most large 


. English towns, are mainly dependent upon the 


voluntary principle, or arise chiefly from pew rents. 
Some of the new churches are endowed with 1502. 
per annum, in consideration of the body of the 
church being appropriated fo the use of the poor. 
In a few other churches there are endowments 
from Queen Anne’s Bounty, or other ecclesiastical 
funds, or from the interest of sums subscribed for 
the purpese; but m many, perhaps the majority, 
of cases, there is no endowment whatever, The 
clerical incomes are, therefore, extremely fiuc- 
tuating. In the lower and central parts of the 
town, there has latterly been a steady decrease in 
the amount of pew rents, as the higher classes re- 
move further out of town, and their successors 
sometimes cannot, and sometimes will not, pay. 
‘The range of payments is from 1002, to 6002. per 
annum, perhaps not more than two reaching either 
this maximun or minimam limit, if somany. The 
average may be stated at the mean between these, 
or 8502- 

‘The dissenters in Liverpool are highly important. 
and respectable, whether considered in respect of 
station, numbers, or character. The first Presby- 
terian congregation was established in 1672, and 
a second about thirty years afterwards: the Bap- 
tists settled themselves here in 1714, and the 
Independents in 1777. The first Wesleyan Me- 
thodist chapel was opened in Mount Pleasant in 
1791; and the New Connexion Methodists (or 
Kilhamites) built a chapel in 1798. Many of 
these places of worship are large and commoadious, 
and a few exhibit much exterior elegance, Among 
the most notable of these are the two Roman 
Catholic churches of the Holy Cross and of St. 
Vincent de Paul. The first named, by Pugin, is 
102 feet long, in a decorated Gothic style; the 
second is 150 feet long, The number of Roman 








. Catholics in Liverpool is constantly on the in- 


crease, owing to the continued immigration of Irish 
labourers, 

Among the endowed schools, the principal are 
the corporation schools, formed in 1825, on the 
foundation of an old grammar-school, that had 
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tanght in them, The §. ‘and 8, Church of Eng- 
land schools instruct 485 boys, 350 girls, and 453 
infants. The Bluecoat Hospital, instituted in 
3709, provides clothing, food, diet, and instruction 
for 250 boys and 100 girls. The building, which 
is of brick, has a handsome appearance, and the 
instruction, on the Madras system, is said to be as 
perfect as that of any school in England conducted 
on the same plan. The school of industry, esta- 
blished in 1810, is intended for training girls 
for domestic service. The number is limited to 
100, and a few of the more deserving scholars 
have board and lodging, as well as a good 
plain education. Christ-church National schools 
educate 250 boys, 260 girls, and 200 infants; and 
Everton National school has 66 boys and 60 girls, 
Among the other schools may be specified Water- 
worth’s school, in Hunter Street; St. Patrick’s 
charity-school ; the Duncan Street schools, sup- 
ported by the Society of Friends; the Renshaw 
Street school, maintained by the Unitarians; and 
the Caledonian school in Oldham Street. There 
is likewise a blind school, and a school for the deaf 
and dumb, 

Charitable Tnstitutions, ~ Liverpool has many 
extensive and respectable edifices devoted to cha- 
titable purposes, among which may be mentioned 
the Charitable Institution-house in Slater Street. 
intended to give gratuitous accommodation to all 
religious and charitable institutions established in 
Liverpool, for committees, public meetings, and 
lectures, The infirmary in Brownlow Street (re- 
moved from Shaw’s Brow in 1824) was erected at 
a cost of 27,8002 : it is a chaste and elegant struc- 
ture, with an extent of masonry, and a number of 
front windows, that give it, when seen from the 
street, an appearance of grandeur exceeded by 
few other buildings in thg town, There are 20 
wards, comprising excellent accommodation for 
234 patients, and the medical staff attached to the 
institution equals in ability and attention that of 
any hospital out of the metropolis. The fever 
hospital, with 110 beds, supported by the poor-rate, 
is a valuable institution, The lunatic asylum, 
erected not many years ago, at a cost of 11,0002, 
to supply the place of an older establishment, has 
a handsome exterior, and comprises accommoda- 
tion, with spacious airing-grounds for 60 patients, 
many of whom, as at York, belong to the higher 
classes, The Lock Hospital, connected with the 
infirmary, was opened in 1834, with accommoda- 
tion for 60 patients. The Northern and Southern 
hospitals are extensive buildings, Three dispen- 
saries (one of which, in Vauxhall Road, is a large 
and elegant building, comprising accommodation 
for in-patients and medical students) furnigh gra- 
tuitous advice.and medicine for the sick poor, who 
are likewise attended by the resident officers at 
their own habitations. There is also an ophthal- 
mic infirmary and dispensary, with which is con- 
nected an institution for diseases of the ear, The 
ladics’ charity affords relief to about 1,200 lying-in. 
women every year, with supplies of linen and 
medicines, 

The other principal charities are the Strangers’ 
Friend Society, relieving about 1,000 persons 
yearly, with a similar institution called the Cha- 
ritable Society, the Penitentiary and Refuge for 
the Destitute, both intended for the reformation 
of degraded females, the Marine Humane Society, 
and the District Provident Society. The Sailors’ 
Home, a large handsome building near the custom- 
house, comprises a savings’ bank for seamen, and 
a reading-room, with lodgings for a considerable 
number of men. and ists of those lodcine-houses. 


pabits, as well as in a 


Women frequenting the ort. There is also a deaf 
and dumb ‘institution, and two asylums for the 
blind, one of which is sapported by the Roman 


Catholics, There are lik 


cieties, the chief of which are the Bible Society 
(by far the largest in point of income), the So- 


ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the 


Mariners’ Church Society. 
Port and Dock,—The 


Liverpool to its present consequence, though, no 


doubt, principally due, 


itself, to the astonishing increase of manufactures 
and population in the extensive district of which. 
it is the grand emporium, is also, in part, owing 
to the facilities which have been given to naviga- 
tion and commerce by the construction of wet and 


dry docks, The estuary 


Properly termed an arm’ of the Sea, opening to this 


port a ready access to the 


of any burden may come up fully laden to the 
town, though the sand-banks which enclose the 
channels are continually shifting, The main en- 
“trance to the estuary of the Mersey is crossed by 
4 bar, which however has, at low water. spring 
tides, 11 ft, water; and as the tides rise 21 ft. at 
neap and 31 ft, at spring tides, there is water for 
the largest ships. The channels being indicated 
by light vessels, and well marked with buoys, there 
is no difficulty in making the port, 

The land around being low, the ships in the 


river are exposed to risk 


to obviate this inconvenience, and to facilitate 
their loading and unloading, a number of gigantic 
docks have been constracted which constitute 
the great glory of the town. “The first wet dock 


in the British empire was 
act for its formation, the 8 

Geo, IL. ¢. 82, authorisi 
second dock. Since that 
have been constructed on 


Passed in 1709, Angthefact was passed in 1738, the 
I 


0 that the aggregate area of ‘those now in use 
amounts to nearly 300 acres, and the quay-space 


to about 17 m. in length 


existing docks amounts to above 13,000,0002, ster- 
ling, including 3,000,0002, spent upon the magni- 

‘basin ‘nt Birkenhead, opened in 1860, 
containing 120 acres of water space, besides 120 
“acres of quays, which extend lineally for nearly 


ficent floating 


-nine miles. 


Among the largést of the docks are the Brans- 
wick, Queen’s, King’s, Albert, Salthouse, Canning, 


George's, Prince’s, Wate: 


Clarence, Nelson, Bramleymoore, Wellington, 
Huskisson, Sandon, Salisbury, Collingwood, and 
Stanley, ‘The three last are connected with the 


Leeds and Liverpool canal 


have half tide locks and wet basins, 
OF the old docks of Liverpool, the King’s Dock, 


being contiguous to the 


house, receives all vessels from Virginia and other 


parts laden with tobacco; the (Queen’s and Brans- 


wick Docks are oceupied b 


ftom Honduras, Canada, and the Baltic; the Can- 
ning Dock. receives coasting vessels, which ex- 
change corn and provisions for colonial produce, 
and other docks are appropriated to other pw 


All these works are defen 


tiver bya strong sea-wall upwards of 5 m, in length, 
Every precaution is taken to prevent the accumu- 


lation of mud in the’ dée 
dredging machines; and 


a vigilant police force, are established to maintain 


good order, and prevent 
tions, 


The docks are all under the management of a 
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estate, but are private proper 
‘ewise many religious so- 


euce in the situation of the wai 
ports of London and Liverpool 


Tapid rise of the port of| each; in London this is done 


like that of the town 


extremely moderate, 
of the Mercy may be 


Western sea; and ships 
chants resorted because of her 


Camden, iii, 876, ed. 1806.) 
joined for fiscal’ purposes wit 


from gales of wind; and 


Was obtained in that year for t 
opened here in 1718, the | and in the accumulation of w 
Anne, c. 12, having been 8 

ing the construction of a 
period many more docks 
n a very extensive scale, 


between Ireland and Great 


. The total cost of the 
of this port, 

The gradual filling up of 
consequent decline of Chester 


loo, Vietoria, ‘Trafalgar, 


, and most of the others 
veniently obtain supplies of th 


King’s Tobacco Ware- 


*y ships laden with timber 
wright, Crompton, Cartwright, 


mills of Manchester, 
The vast commerce of Liver 


ded on the side next the 


ks by the use of steam-| of the year 1863. ‘The first tal 
strict rules, enforced by 


both fire and depreds- | tries, in the year 1863, The 
the proportion of vessels and 


British flag, distinet from the 


has fully kept. pace with the progress of 


also proved of no little advan: to Liverpool 
y rendering her the great mart for the salt . 
Nantwich, and other places in Cheshire, the ex- 
Portation of which to foreign parts employs a great 
amount of shipping, Unquestionably 

Liverpool would never have attained to half her 
present size or importance, but fur the cotton ma-~ 
nufacture. Being the port through which Man- 
chester, Oldham, Bury, Bolton, Ashton, and other 
great seats of that manufacture, could most con~ 
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Mersey Dock and Harbour Board, appointed by 
the corporation. Many of the bonding and other 
warehouses, however, do not belong to the dock 


ty. Most of them 


are in the immediate vicinity of the docks, but 
Some are-at a considerable distance, The differ- 


vehouses in the two 
leads to a difference 


in the mode of discharging and loading ships in 


by the servants of 


the different dock companies ; whereas, in the port 
of Liverpool, it is effected by gangs of private la- 
bourers, called lumpers, who contract for a specific 
sum to load or unload a vessel. A great reduction 
was effected in the scale of the fv 

dues in 1836, and again in 1848, and they are now 


verpool dock 


Commerce,—Liverpool is of old renown as a com- 
mercial emporium. In the reign of Henry VIIL 
it is noticed by Leland as a place to which mer- 


moderate customs, 


and as being a great mart for Irish yam. Ata 
later period Liverpool is described by Camden as 
being ‘ the most convenient and frequented passage 
to Ireland,’ and more celebrated for her ‘beauty 
and populousness than for her antiquity,’ (Gough's 
Liverpool was once 


h Chester, but had 


more trade than the latter, and therefore could not 
have been correctly described, as has been reported, 
as ‘the little creek of Liverpool,’ In the year 
1709, Liverpool had about 8,000 inhab, (a lange 
pop. for that period), and nearly 6,000 tons of 
shipping; and, as has been stated already, an act 


he construction of a 


wet dock. Since then her progress in commerce, 


ith and population, 
manufac- 


turing industry in Lancashire and the northern 
counties, for the products of which Liverpool is the 
natural outlet, Besides, the situation of Liverpool 
feat renders her a principal seat of the trade 


ritain; and as the 


Population and trade of the former increased, it 
could not fail proportionally to increase the trade 


the Dee, and the 
as a harbour, hag 
it of 


ly, however, 


e raw material, and 


export their manufactured products, she has in- 
creased with every increase in this great depart— 
ment of industry; and’ it is no exaggeration to 
affirm that the creative influence of the wonderful 
inventions and discoveries of Hargreaves, Ark- 


and the other foun- 


ders and improyers of thé cotton manufacture, has 
been, though not so direct, quite ag powerfal in. 
the docks and warehouses of Liverpool, as in the 


ol is shown in the 


following two tables, illustrative of the shipping 


ble shows the total 


number and tonnage of vessels, both sailing and 
steam, which entered the port, from various coun- 


table likewise gives 
tonnage under the 
total shipping, 




















182 VERE OO! . 
In 1864, thee al mabiber of vessels catering 
"|| the port amountéé to 4,045, of which number there 
‘British Vessels. Sarg 3 
From Foretox ee in it Prien were 2,898 British vessels, of J,872,208 tons trthen, 
courrans | Nam. q > {| and 1,147 foreign vessels, of 498,292 tons burthen, 
bee | Mone | VeweB) Tons || From British colonies there came 1,127 Mritish 
ae aa “a and 106 foreign vessels, while from foreigu coun- - 
ssi : : au ai 
Baitie Parts. | 11 3,895 oy 7247 Sains mee came 1,771 British and 1,041 forcign 
WheeSenandt] 18] 2462] 25/ 4,776 ||” ‘The following table gives the number and ton- 
Black Sea and | 4 1,086 1B 4.ago | | Bage of vessels which cleared the port of Liver- 
cenonwent 2 4 pool, to various destinations, in the year 186: 
Sweden? es a 
P fa arith } 3 ou| 16 3,196 British aod) orsign 
Porte withon | use| st ageo |{) TERRES. 
rite Baltic 7 ae as Num-{ qons | Veisels| ‘Tons 
jorway 6 ee] — 5,337 | pais : 
Denmark + 4 hf 37 5,BAO | Russi 
Tocland. an 1 20] 1,954 || aaltic Ports. | 52] 31,035 | 167 | 27,708 
re 7 08 WhiteSeaand)| ~g| y's¢5| 9 | 1.650 
ieee ee 30 ‘Arctic Ocean j ‘ : 
Holland) 2 5A 66 Black gcoiand) |) og] 1 3,012 
Belgium >t 1z| “Leos | 43 Sea of Azof HA 
Hines 2 Sweden : 
nee Ports within 
Ports wither | 26t| 72,302 | 932] 86,087 the Baltic . } 1 4s7| 8 2,772 
Ports without 
Ports sian | 20 axe} 98 iGo arts without } 2 - : ™ 
0 7 5 |||Norway . 6 92 
aires ae 1175 |) Denmark | 2] 6 b4 8173 
‘Portiygal Proper| 245 51 2818 288 60,18 tectem aa 4 26 2,498 
ghar ss 3816 | 4 4,640 prin ne | 39 ap | mazes 
ermany . . .| 212 
Tartswitnont}| 140] 21,950 | 240 453% || Mottand Lid) 9 72 | 23,300 
Ports within eee i braves ea | ed 6] aso 
the Mediter. BA) 8,838 | 86) 34,914 || ‘Helginm 2. |} 82 76} 11}202 
Philippine Isl. | 16] 12,715] 27| 20,880 
Italy. us| 78,389 | 177} 81,770 ‘Greswithout }) ois | 62,805 | 259 | 69,554 
ee ier 30] 25,285 | 97). 98,953 |] ) Ports within } ou ess | 98 a 
Groce. 2 2 Br] gato) 29) o,ge |) |, the Modtter. 836 | ; 
Turkey. . ’ 67,743 100. TA, 13 : 
Portugal Proper| 108 | 80,192] 119 | 32,091 
‘Waltuciaand } 6} isis} 10] 2584\}| agree. | go 4559 | 46 5,628 
syria | | 2709) 6] aygae ||} Madeira. | 2 39 | 2 9 
Beypt . .. | 105| 301,403 | 122] 107,328 | | in India .« 1 440 t 4A 
Pris 6 ee fo ar 1 250 
Moroceo ee 29 3,586 | 31 3,813 pont at 7,470 | 107 | 30,758 
U.S.08 America 
AtlanticVorts } i 32 6,565 | 86) 82,892 
Northen | | 204 Sot) 08 
: : 2,65 ‘ wf o1 113 
Deaitie Parte ul ten] ar | nti Tel. its7 | 4 2,042 
€nba and Fo-y" | j Fernando P aoa (nant “Sige 
"rebel m 87 5,077 5 Italy... 202 6 DE 
ren Nee as sa Papal site 36 | 8 636 
; ‘Austrian Ter 2,395 5 
Commerce sf] S04] 175,854 ) 4s ior ea Pea ot 
Shing (oxol Greece swe 22 2,2 
Crone Ron) | 43|  9848i| 45] 29,315 |} | Turkey. 2 2 | 70,367 | st] 73,812 
Borneo. . 1 302 1 392 | oie 1 16 | ou 1,873 
Sapam. 2s ef od 439| 1 430 {|| Bloldavia . 
Western Coast ij! Syria... 6 a . 2,699 
of Africa, rofl so| ss77| 92] angi j]/ Bert. - + | 48 si] 40a 














reign Poss. 


From Brrrist 
‘Possessions. 
Channel Islands 16 
Gibraltar . 
Malta and Goro | 13 


Jonian Islands .J 2 
Poss, in Africa | 15 
East Indies, | 209 
Hong Kong . | 16 
Australian oo 3 
jonies . 

N._ American 
Colonies ot ae 





West Indies ,. .| 224 








1,092 | 











292/401 
11,446 


4,082 


406,970 


75,414 


806,938 


































































1 United St tes of | 
America > 


Atlanticl’orts}| 353 | 442,797 | 610 | 777,797 
1}| Northern. j 





| + Do. Southern | 9 5,212 20 13,03 
| Pacitie Ports ‘| 16| 12,604] 25] 19,367 
[Cuba and Fo- 
reigh West}| 202] 38,384] 229 | 73,861 
Indies . . 
Central and S. Pye in 
"Atnorlea sy 461} 153,968 | 505} 180,858 


China (excta- 5 . 
0 of Hong | 36} 20,131] 37 














Kong) . 

Siam ~ _ 1 

Sandwich Tslanés| 1 25) 4 
1 909] 1 





of Aftica,Fo- 
reign Poss. 


98 35,465 | 106 


2,102,634 |3,187 |-1,674,478 
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4 ir ones chain, cables, anchors, and compasses, The miaking 
i British Vessele | nritish ant Foreige | | of Watches, and watch-movements employs a 
PegeRTISEL as great number of hands, and large quantities of 
$ Nam. ‘Tons | veuels| Tons these. articles are exported, with files and tools, 
| produced a large srines Jp and fea he, en 
‘eam-engines of the best and m powerful kin 
Gaangel Telands | 3 wa) Pe2 || are made trea establishments, from which 
Malta and Goxo 20 12,517 26 14,694 | | have proceeded many of the engines employed on 
Toutan Telauds : - Ase . ae beard the largest steam-ships; and this business 
[Poss in Africa , 4,731 1,03 4s every year increasing in. importance, & 
Tone ong >] 23] S784 | axe | gorar | cpery year in Fadraas.— The “cogmerce of 
eh son ia 5 Liverpoel has been greatly promoted bythe facil, 
Tones. F] 89] 96,626 | 9 | gas4o ties Which it eujoys for inland transport, greater 
Aden oe ae) 26,884 25 26,884 | | perhaps than those belonging to. any other town of 
N. American || yay 516,103 | 490 | 520,408 | Great Britain, except Manchester. ‘The Irwell 
wees . ae eeiig:) voax and Mersey navigation (for which an act was 
raed acl 2 5 ‘ obtained in 1720) ‘was the first effort to improve 
. _}| On the resources of nature, almost contemporary 
963,013 || With which was the Weaver navigation, By 
paeceAeet Sot] | Means of the former, raw cotton and cotton goods 
++ «18,845 | 2,026.51 2 1 | | Were conveyed by water to and from Manchester, 
Petal + + 2046 | 2.026.504 [4,004 | 2,613,39 while, by the latter, the salt of Chowan eee 
nished with equal facilities for its transit to Liver- 
As regards the quantity of shipping, the port of pool, The Sankey Brook navigation, completed. 
Liverpool is inferior to ‘that of London, fess ia in 1768, the Duke of Bridgewater's canals, the 
amount of tonnage than in number of’ vessels. | Trent and Mersey or Grand ‘Trunk canals, and the 
On the other hand, as regards the exports of | Leeds and Liverpool canal, were finished in rapid 
British and trish produce’ and manufactures, | Succession, so that, in 1816, the port of Liverpool 
iverpool stands far above any port. in the United | had a complete water communication, directly or 
Kingdom, and the value of then, indeed, ix nearly { indizectiy, not, only with the great manufacturing 
cumal to that of all. the other borts together, towns of Lancashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire, 
The total value of these exports amounted to | fom which it derives ‘its chief articles of export, 
50,207 1352 in 1862 5 to 65,154,2320, in 1863, and to | but likewise with the §, cos, and, in fact, nearly 
2,748,030, in 1864. In the last-named year, the | every part of England, ‘The following table ex- 

































































7 ren : 4 : 
exports of lome produce from London were of the | hibits Some particulars respecting the size and 








Value of 36,53 4.9184, or only one-half the amount { levels of the above-mentioned undertakings, 
of those from ‘the little creck of Liverpool.’ 
Next to the cousequence of Liverpool as a 
trading port, is-its high importance as a packet “Canale 
station, second probably to none in the world, | / 7 y 
except London, ‘The steamers to New York and Mersey and Ir.) Miles! Fece] Feet! _Fece « 
other parts of the United States, which, for size, | | well Naviga +/ 50} ..] 0. | R70 * 
cellent accommodation, and speed, are justly the |! tion," J i 
vets of general adntiration, leave the port almost | Weer do fmt ot] eso * 
aily, and a splendid fleet of steam ships of nn- | Sankey Grook do./ 12 | 48 ty P78 id 
exampled magnitude are engaged in the trade man otirkdge- 58h. | | F828 | 220,009) 
to New York, Boston, Halitax, Rio de Janeiro, | | Weter’sCanat R.98 
Hucnos Ayres, Lima, Liston, Oporto, ani the Me- | jTrentund Mersey, 93 | .. | ., { ¥ 134 } 335,000 
diterrancan. ‘There is, al iso, daily communication | :Leeds & Liver~ R.413 
with Dubling and with Waterford, Belfast, Glas-}| pool... ise 425/38 { }} 1,200,000 
sow, the Isle of Man, Drogheda, Wexford, Cork, 
Bristol, Dumfries, Carlisle, Whitehaven, Wigtown, "Genet 
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Fall Cost 
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aud other places in the United Kingdom, A host Canal Com. 
of river steamers are cun antly plying for pas-| | ™8nication 
seligersat the various ferries of the Mersey, orrun-| : 
ning up and down the stream, ‘The amount) Very large fortunés have been realised by the 
‘of customs ‘duties rece at the port of Liver- above undertakings; and, notwithstanding the suc- 
poul, amounted to 3, in 1859; to 3,3x0,9; cessful competition of railways, they still bring 
INCL; te 8 § and to 2,893,446. | considerable incomes to their proprietors, The 
in 1861, lity of transit, Lowever, both fur p agers 

Liverpool is not, properly speak-| and goods, has Leen vastly increased since the 
ng town: but the vast ana Yerpou] is 
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* foreign commerce necessarily demanie ance of Manchester, 
the practice of a great number of domestic trad ught within three hours of Bir. 
some connected with shipping, and others de ham, and six hours of the metropolis, ‘The 
pendent on the peculiar nature of the trailie of | act for the Liverpool aad & lichester railway ‘was 





the port, ‘There are several larwe sugar refineries, | obtained in 1826; the works were completed in 
iron and brass foundries, public bre veries, rope-| 1830, at a eost of 876. WOUL, ue more than double 
Ties, sstaining, and alkali work: ‘The ma- | the estimate laid be: ure parliament; and the line 
nufaeture of soap is more extensively carried on | was ally opened on the 15th of September of 
here than ja any town of the kingdom, but the that year,"a day that will be long remembered, 
business of ship-building has falien off, and, in | from its connection with the mnelancholy death of 
this respect, Liverpool is now very inferior to] Me Muskisson, one of the most enlightened com 
Sunderland, and te her gteat trausaiantic rival! mere 1 statesmen of Great Britain, ‘Thi railway 
New York, Edorts ar now, however, being made | is now acorporated with the London and Birming- 
tu recover and rey the trade, diam, Grand Junction, and North Union, under the 

There are numerous and large manufactories of | name of the Loudon and North Western Railway, 
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and affords, partly by itself, and partly by the in- 
numerable lines connected with it, an and 
safe means of transit to all parts of the United 


Kingdom. The station of the Liverpool and 
Manchester and NW. railway, in the centre of 
the town, opposite St. George’s Hall, is at once a 
qnagnificent and a commodious structure. ‘The 
front, in the Corinthian order, cost 7,000 ‘The 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, East Lancashire, Ches- 
ter, and Birkenhead railways have also termini 
in Liverpool. A plan for connecting these lines 
with Birkenhead, and the railways in Cheshire, by 
atunnel under the river Mersey, has long been 
in contemplation. 

Corporate Establishment,—Liverpool received its 
first charter of incorporation from King John in 
1207, with others from subsequent monarchs, 
Wiitlam If, granted it a new charter in 1695, 

which was confirmed, with a few alterations, by 
George II. and ITI,; and by the provisions of this 
charter the town was governed down to the pass- 
ing of the Mun. Reform Act in 1835, The bor. is 
now divided into 16 wards, the corporate officers 
comprising a mayor, with 15 other aldermen, and 
48 conneillors, The corporation has the right, 
under an act passed in 1835, to nominate persons 
to fill suburdinate corporate offices, and is em- 
powered to make ‘laws for regulating the police 
of the town, the docks and the port generally, for 
lighting and watching the town, and for the sup- 
pression of disorderly and immoral practices.’ 
Quarter and petty’ sessions are held by the 
recorder, who is appointed by the crown, and the 
assizes for W. Derby and Salford have been 
removed hither from Lancaster, ‘The police, 
organised in 1836, and conducted by a commis- 
sioner, is formed, like that of the metropolis, into 
divisions, with superintendents, inspectors, and 
sergeants, and is said to be extremely ellicient in 
suppressing crime, and maintaining order both in 
the town and port, ‘The force consisted in 1864, 
of 982 men, including a chief constable, with a 
salary of 800L, 12 superintendents, and 72 in- 
spectors. 

‘There is great scope for the committal of offences 
in Liverpool ; and, owing to the pumber of sailors 
frequenting the town, and the number of destitute 
immigrants, Irish and, others, that are thrown 
upon its streets, there is a vast number of petty 
offences, ‘Che number of serious crimes, however, 
is not very considerable; less, indecd, than might 
have been anticipated in so motley and excitable 
a population, Drankenness is here, as in most 
similar places, the grand source of disorder. 

‘Phe bor. jail, erected on the plan. of Howard, 
ani formerly used as a depot for French prisoners, 
having become too small to admit of the proper 
classification of the prisoners, a new, enlarged, aud 
improved prison has been recently erected to the N. 
of the town, The bridewell is well managed. The 
county house of correction is situated at Kirkdale. 

The provision for the poor, in so populous a 
town as Liverpool, is, of course, on a large scale, 
The total rental assessed to poor rate was 
1,982,652, in 1863, The poor-house, whieh, from 
ils extent, might be called a little town, is one of 
the largest in the kingdom, It admits of the 
perfect, classification of the inmates, according to 
the principles of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
and of considerable indulgence being granted to 
the sick and aged. The pauper children have 
been remoyed from this building to the industrial 
school prepared for their reception at Kirkdale. 

‘The bor. has enjoyed the privilege of sending 2 
mems. to the Lf, of since the 25th of Edward 
I. Down to the passing of the Reform Act, the 
elective franchise was vested in the freemen and 
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free burgesses. Boundary Act enlarged the 
Dor. so as.to ine the out-townships .of Kirk- 
dale, Everton, W. Derby, and Toxeth Park, 

. electors, 17,750 in 1865. The gross aurual 
value of real property assessed to income tax 
under schedule (A.) was 1,850,4084, in 1857, and 
2,149,1742, in 1862, showing an immense increase 
of wealth in the short space of five years, The 
value of real -property in Liverpool, assessed to 
income tax, was as high, in 1862, as that of the 
whole of the boruughs of Ireland, 

LIVONIA (Russ. Lifhandiiu, Germ. Liviand, 
or Liefland), a marit. gov. of European Russia, on 
the Baltic, having N. the gov. of Revel, E. the 
lake Peipus, separating it from the gov, of Peters- 
burg and the govs. of Pskov and Vitebsk, S. the 
latter and Courland, and W. the Gulf of Livonia, 
Length, N. to $., about 150 m,; average breadth, 
117 miles. Area, including the islaud sel, in the 
Baltic, 17,500 sq.m. Pop. 883,681 in 1858, The 
coast and the greater part of the surfuce arc flat 
aud marshy; but in the districts of Venden aud 
Dorpat are some hills of considerable elevation : 
Kierberg, one of these, being nearly 1,100 ft in 
height. ‘There are several extensive lakes: the 
principal, Virtserf, 24 m. in'length by from 2 to 6 
m, in breadth, communicates with the lake Peipus 
by the Embach. Besides the last named, the 
chief rivers are the Dwina, which forms the south 
jboundary, the Evst, and the Bolder-Aa. athe sotl, 
though in some parts loamy, is in general sandy, 








but being abundantly watered, it is, by proper 
| manuring, rendered very productive, Rye and 


barley are the principal crops, aud more of both is 
crown than is required for home consumption. 
Wheat and oats are less cultivated; buckwheat is 
raised on sandy soils: flax, hops, and pulse are 
also produced; and the potato culture is on the 
increase: fruits are of very indifferent quality. Iu 
some districts agriculture is tolerably well con- 
ducted. ‘The forests are an important source of 
wealth, and supply excellent timber; they abound, 
not only with game, but also with wolves, which 
are sometimes very destructive to the cattle. 
‘The rearing of live stock, though not altogether 
neglected, docs not receive adequate attention ; 
the breed of black cattle is, however, in the course 
of being improved. Horses and sheep are very 
inferior. ‘The fisheries, both on the coast and in 
the fresh waters, are important, Chalk, alabaster, 
anc other calcareous materials are abundant, 
Rural industry and the distillation of spirits 
are by far the most important occupations. The 
manufactures of this government are, however, 
more extensive than those in its vicinity, The 
peasantry spin linen yarn, and weave their own 
cloths; and in the towns, especially Riga, there 
are sugar refineries, and tobacco, woollen cloth, 
cotton, linen, glass, and other factories. The N, 
part of Livonia formerly constituted a portion of 
Esthonia, and the S, a part of Lithuania, The 
pop. consists of Esthonians, Lithuanians, Russians, 
Germans, and (along a portion of the coast) Lifes, 
the most ancient inhab. of the country, and from 
whom it has derived its name, About 82,000 of 
the inhab. reside in the towns, and these, as well 
as the nobles and clergy, are chiefly of German 
descent, ‘The préyailing religion is the Lutheran ; 
there are only about 12,00U individuals of the 
Greek church and other professions of faith. 
Education is tolerably advanced in the towns, and 
the university of Dorpat, in this government, is 
the first in the empire. Livonia has a governor- 
general, whose authority extends over the govern 
ment Pskov and the other Baltic provinces; but 
it bas its own provincial assembly and magis- 
tracy, and has preserved many peculiar privileges, 
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among which is that of exemption from the state 
monopoly of ardent spirits. It was divided into 9 
distri8ts by Catherine If.: Riga is the capital 
and centre of its commerce ; the other chief towns 
are Dorpat, Pernau, Fellin, and Arensburg in the 
island Cisel, . : 

Livonia was conquered by the Danes in the 
12th century, and held by the Teutonie knights 
from 1346 to 1561. It afterwards belonged to Po- 
land, und next to Sweden ;_ but was definitively an- 
nexed to Russia, by the treaty of Nystadt, in 1721. 

LIXURL See CupHavonia. 

LIZARD POINT, a bold headland, on the 
British Channel, being tho most southerly pro- 
montory of England, on the S. coast of Cornwall, 
23m, ESE, the Land’s End; lat. of highest light- 
house, 49° 57’ 41” N., long. 5° 11’ 5” W. The 

rd is famous in navigation, from its being the 
point whence ships usually take their departure 
trom the Channel, and being, also, the best place 
for a land-fall when homeward bound. It.is sur- 
mounted by 2 light-houses with sired lights, at a 
short distance from each other, the lantern of the 
oue being 225 ft. and ‘of the other 221 ft. above 
the level of the sea. Some steep rocks, called the 
Stags, lie to the S, of the Lizard, 

LLAMPETER, or LAMPETER, a parl. bor., 
markct town and par. of S. Wales, co, Cardigan, 
hund, Moyddyn, 25 m, E. by N. Cardigan, and 
10 om. W. by N. London,” Pop. of parl. bor., 
which is contributory to Cardigan, 989, and of par, 
1426 in 1861, The town, which stands on a 
slope about 4m, N. of the Teify (crossed here by 
a stone bridge), appears to have been larger for- 
merly than at present, when a score of tolerably 
huilt houses and about 100 cottages comprised 
the whole of its private dwellings, The church, 
which stands on an eminence at the N, end of the 
town, is very ancient, and being shaded with 
yenerable yews, has a picturesque appearance. 
‘Shere are also two chapels for Calvinistic Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians. The chief ornament of 
the place is the College of St, David's, a hand- 
some Gothie structure erected in 1825, ‘This in- 
stitution, founded by George LV, in 1822, at the 
suggestion of the bishop of St, David’s, and en- 
«owed with 6 livings, is intended to furnish clerical 
instruction for the clergy of the S. part of the 
principality, The students reside within the col- 
lege, the business of which is conducted by the 
Jwincipal, who gives theological instruction, and 
1s assisted by Greek, Hebrew, Welsh, and other 
professors, The course of instruction lasts two 
Years, and is attended, at an average, by about 
G0 students, whose necessary expenses do not 
exceed 552 a year. The bishop of the diocese, 
who is the visitor, ordains none except graduates 
of the English universities, ov certificated students 
of Lilampeter College. The town is of little 
trading importance, Markets on Saturday. Fairs, 
well attended, for horses, cattle, and hogs, Jan, 
11, Wednesday in Whitsun-week, July 10, first 
Saturdays in Aug. and Sept. Oct. 19, and first 
Saturday in Nov. The town is incorporate, go- 
verned by a portreeve, and sessions arc held an- 
nually by the co. magistrates on the second Wed- 
nesday in Oct. : 

LLANDEILO-FAWR, a market town and par. 
of S, Wales, co, Caermarthen, hunds, Caro and 
Perfedd, on the Towy, 13 m, E, by N. Caer- 
marthen, and 169 m. W, by N. London. Pop. 
of par. (including 10 hamiets), 5,440 in 1861. 
‘The town, situated in the beautiful and inter- 
esting vale of the Towy, is small and ill-built, 
the only public buildings being an old church, 
and 4 places of worship for dissenters, Newton, 
Park. the residence of Lord Dvnevn e | 
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Grove, belonging to Earl Cawdor, are the prin- 
ipal country-seats of the neighbourhood, which 
is very productive, and has some rich mines 
of coal and iron, A railway connects this coal- 
field with the port of Llanelly. Quarter sessions 
are held here, and Llandeilo-fawr is one of the 
polling places for the co, Markets well-supplied 
with corn, on Saturday: fairs, Feb, 20, May 5: 
and 12, June 21, Aug, 23, and Nov. 12. ‘ 
LLANDOVERY, a mun, bor, and market town 
of S. Wales, par. Llandingad, co, Caermarthen, 
bund. Perfedd, 23 m. ENE. Caermarthen and 
162 m. W. by N. London, on the South Wales 
railway. Pop. of bor, 1,855 in 1861, The town, 
agreeably situated in the upper part of the vale 
of the Towy, at a short distance from that river, 
has one principal avenue, and 8 other streets 
lined with respectable houses. ‘The keep of an 
old castle, destroyed by Cromwell, occupies the 
summit of an insulated rock, and forms a-chief 
feature of the place. The par. church stands i 
little S. of the town, and there are likewise 4 
places of worship for dissenters, with attached 
Sunday schools. National and Lancastrian schools 
are established, and there are almshouses and 
other charities for the aged poor. There is little 
trade or traffic of any kind in Llandovery, It is 
a mun. bor., governed since the Municipal Reform 
Act, by a mayor and 3 other aldermen, with 12 
councillors, ‘The petty sessions for the hund, of 
Perfedd are held here, and Liandovery is one of 
the polling places at the clections for the co. 
Markets on Wednesday and Saturday : cattle faits, 
Wednesday after Jan'17, the 2d Wednesday after 
Easter, Whit-Tuesday, July $1, and Nov. 26. 
LLANELLY, a purl. bor, sea-port, market 
town, and par. of S. Wales, co, Cacrmarthen, 
lund, Caernwallon, 13 m, SE. Cacrmarthen, 10 
m, WNW. Swansea, 174 m, W. by N. London by 
road, and 225 m. by Great Western railway. 
Pop. of parl, bor, 11,446, and of par, 17,279 in 
1861, The town is irregularly built, on a creek 
near the sea-shore; but some of the houses are 
good, and the place, on the whole, appears to be 
thriving. ‘The church is an old irregular structure, 
remarkable as having two towers, one embattled, 
and the other surmounted by a steeple: the living 
is a vicarago, and within the par, are two chapela- 
of-ease, Dissenters also of different denontina~ 
tions have places of worship, A free school and 
two other schools, chiefly supported by subsecrip- 
tion, furnish instruction to the children of the 
poor; and there aye four charities for the relief of 
the sick and aged. Lianelly is situated in the 
midst of the rich mineral basin of S. Wales, 
Four large collieries at Llangenneck employ up- 
wards of 500 persons; and the abundance of ex- 
cellent coal, a part of which is exported to France, 
Spain, and the Mediterranean, for the use of 
steam- boats, has caused the establishment of the 
Lianelly and Cambrian copper-works, ‘The ore is 
imported chictly from Cornwall; and the copper- 
cakes and sheathing are sent to Liverpool, and 
other ports of the kingdom, There are also two 
iron-foundries, but both are air-furnaces, and of 
no great importance. The town has four docks, 
two of which are floating basins, the largest being 
capable of accommodating nv less than 50 vessels 
of 500 tons register. On the Ist of January, 1864, 
there belouged to the port 31 sailing vessels under 
50, and 48 above 50 tous, besides 4 small steamers, 
of a total burthen of 98 tons. The gross customs 
Tevenue amounted to 2,9262 in the year 1863, 
The interests of the town have been recently 
much promoted by the construction of a railway, 
with branche: into diffe parts of the fine coal- 
gr eee: TS OF the ine coal 
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will, at no distant period, become one of the prin- 
cipal trading ports of the principality. ‘The parl. 
dr, which is contributory to that of Caermar- 
then, includes the bor, hamlet, with some ad- 
ditions. Registered electors in both bors, 83% in 
4865. ‘The bor. is governed by a portreeve and 
8, and had formerly both civil and erimi- 
tiction, Markets on Thars¢ and Satur- 
on Ascension Day and Sept. 30. 

LLANGADOG-FAWR, a market town and par. 
of S, Wales, co, Caermarthen, hund, Perfedd, on 
the Towy, bere crossed by a handsome stone 
bridge, 19 m. E. by N. Caermarthen, and 467 m. 
W. by N. London, Pop, of par, 2,789 in 1861. 
Phe town has two wide strects, with a few well-| 
Duilt houses and) nuincerous cotta An old 
church and 3 dissenting places of worship are 
the only public buildings, besides a ruinous old 
castle. “Woollen stockings and coarse woollet 
cloths are made here; but the chief busine 
the sale of 
which are v 
days 
and 2d ‘Thurs, - 10, 

JL.LANGOLLEN, a town of N, Wales, co, Den- 
hud, Chirk, on the Deo, 20m, SW. Che: 
{66 mo NW. Loudon, and 2013 m. by G H 
Water railway. Pop, of par. 8.799 in Ls6L. The | 
town, Leantifully situate in a deep, narrow vale, 
onelosed by lofty mountains, and watered by the 
Dice, which is erdssed here by a good stone bridge 
consists of one principal and a few smaller stre 
fined with old and mean houses, interspersed with 
afew handsome modern dwellings, ‘The church, 
in the carly English style, has rvices hoth in 
English and Weish +: there is a chapel-of-ease at a 
hamlet. within the par., and the dissenters have 
three places of worship. The inbab. derive their 
cg support from summer visitors, who, in mak- 
ing the tour of N. Wales, usually make some stay 
here, in order to enjoy the tine scenery of this vale, 
which in seme respects excels that. of the vale of 
Clwyd and Pestiniog. Many families, also, 
daring summer, Largs 
considered as a sort of v 
fori Act made iL a polling-place for the cx 
Markets on Saturdays. Fairs, March 37, May ¢ 
and Aug. 21, 

‘About Lin. from Llangollen, situated on a 
and steep conical hill, 
of Di Bran, onee a fort 
strengths and about 1m. beyon 
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smne direction, are the maj 
evteis Alibey, sui in tolerable pre 
nae of this abbey is derived 





cross, situated ian adjoming # 
be of high antiquity. Four mile 
and in another dircction, is the © aL acque- 
duct, by which the Ellesmere canal is conveyed 
across the a noble stracture of ninctcen 
arches, i ft, above the river, at a ct 
ot AT . 
LLANIDLGES, a parl. ber, market town 
and par. of N, Wales, co, of Montgomery, bund. 
Llanidlocs, at the conilucnee of the Clevedo: 
with the Sever, 87m. WAW. Shrewsbury. 
WAW. London, and in, by Londen and North 
Western railway. Pop. of bor. 3,127, and of par. | 
3,087 in 1861, "The town is situated in a valley 
on the E, bank of the Severn (crossed here by 
Fandsome stone bridge of three arches}, and 
surrounded on all sides by lofty hills: the build: 
ings I inereased rapidly, and several respect— 
able houses have been substituted for others com- 
posed of weod aud plaster, which formerly gave 
the place a mean a 
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LLANTRISSENT 


church, built in 1542 on the site of an older strue- 
ture, and very recently repaired, is ‘chiefly re- 
markable for a ceiling of delicately carved oak, 
and for a square tower of great antiquity, There 
are also places of worship for Independents, Wes- 
leyans, Calvinistic Methodists, Baptists, and the 
Society of Friends. 

Flannel and other woollens are the principal 
articles manufactured in Llanidloes, and the pre- 
sent improved condition of the town is wholly 
attributable to its trade in these articles. The 
spinning of wool is conducted in mills, but the 
cloth is wholly made by hand-Jooms, ‘The wages 
of the best weavers are 10s, a week, but the ave- 
rage is about 7s, Spinners earn about: Within 
the par. is the lofty mountain of Plinlimon, or, 
more properly, Pumdummon, ‘the tive-peaked hill,’ 
on which are the sources of the Severn, Wye, and 
Rheidiol; aud at the foot of the range there are 
slate quarries and lead mines, the produce of which 
contributes to the support of the place. 

Llanidloes is a corporate town, having a mayor, 
coroner, and other officers, elected at a court-leet.: 
it was not considered sufficiently important to be 
included in the provisions of the Municipal Reform 
Act. ‘The Neform Aet made it a pari, bor, con- 
whigh sends one mem. 














to the JI. of C.; and the'electoral limits comprise, 
besides the town, a considerable extent of surfice 
on both sides the Severn. 
954 in L885, 


Registered electors in 
Markets on Saturda: 
artly in co, 


Cacrnaryon and partly also in co. Denise on the 
Conway, 37 m. W. Chester, and 183 m. NW. Lon- 
don, on a short branch line of the Chester and 
Holyhead railway. op of-par, 8,993 in 1861, The 
town, in a spacious vale, surrounded by lofty and 
well-wooded hills, stands chiefly on the K., but, 


all the bors 














partly also on the W. bank of tlie Conway, which 
Is dihere by an elegant bridge, constructed 
in 1636, from the designs of Inigo Jones, Three 


considerable streets, lined with tolerably built 
houses, branch from a spacious market-place, in 
the middle of which is the town-hall, a substantial 
brick strueture, ‘Khe chureh, an old and small 
building, bas adjoining to:it the Gwydir chapel, a 
square castellated edifice, originally erected as a 
family mausoleum, by the Wynne family, and now 
used as a place of worship. Jt has many mouu- 
ments; but its chief celebrity is owing 10 its 
containing the remains of the great Lewellyn, 
removed thither from the abbey of Aberconway, 
in which they were originally interred, There 
are also a number of chapels for dissenters within 
1, ad some good Sunday schools, Llanrwst, 
ted for its harp manufacture, depends 





















at present almost entirely ou its retail trade, for 
the spinnitig and knitting of wool has become 


cnifieant, It derives considerable ad- 
*s from its position on the Conway, which 
up vessels of 60 tons burden to ‘Tre! 
with coal, lime, and timber, in return for slate 
iron, Gwydir Castle, a rather large and v 
nit modem structure, is situated about 2m. fron 
Markets on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
rs on Mareh 8, Apri 25, June 10, Aug. 10, 
Sept. 17, Oct, 25, aud Dee, 11. 

LLANTRISSENT, a parl. bor, market town, 
co, Glamorgan, hund, Miskin, 




























10m, NW, 
Great Western railway. Pop. of parl, bor. 1,29 
and of par, 5492 inn ISL. The town, which stands 
on acommanding eminence overlooking the vale 


of Glamorgan, eonsists of only three or four narrow 
Glamor xh igherig? Beets aig eels 





Cardiff, 140 m, W. London, 1814 by 









LLERENA 


houses. The town-hall and market-house were 
erected by the Bute family, who are lords of the 
manor, and the principal landowners in the par. 
The church is a large structure in the Norman 
style, the living being a vicarage in the gift of the 
dean and chapter of Gloucester cathedral. There 
are also two chapels of ease in the out-townships, 
and several places of worship for dissenters, with 
attached Sunday schools. ‘The ruins of an old 
castle with a high tower stand close to the town; 
and, at a short distance, are some interesting re~ 
mains of an old monastery, Liantrissent has 
very little trade; but coal, lead, and iron are found 
in considerable quantities, in the hamlet of Pen- 
tyrch, and sent to Cardiff for exportation, The 
charter of the bor. was granted by Edward IIL, 
aud the government is vested in a portreeve, 
constable, and twelve aldermen, whose privileges 
were left untouched by the Municipal Reform 
Act. Llantrissent is a parl. bor., contributory with 
Cowlbridge to Cardiff, which sends one mem. to 
the IL. of C, Registered electors in all the bors., 
1,669 in 1865, Markets on Friday; fairs, Feb. 
13, May 12, Aug. 12, and Oct. 29, 

LLERENA, 8 town of Spain, Estremadura, prov. 
Padajoz, 59m. N, Sev and 200m. SW, Ma- 
drid, Pop, 6,215 in 18: ‘The town stands on a 
plain at the foot of the Sierra San Bernardo, which 
separates Estremadura from Seville; and has two 
par. churches, four convents, and a hospital, The 
mheb, are chictly engaged in grazing sheep and 
cattle on the rich pastures of the vieinity, and in 
collecting oak-bark, galls, and timber from the 
neighbouring forests, 

LO (ST) (an, Briovera), a town of France, dep. 
La Manche, of which it is the cap., on the Vire, 
and on the railway between Paris and Cherbourg, 
146 m, W. by N. the former, Pop, 9,810 in isl, 
The town is ill laid out; streets steep and irce- 
gular; they mostly lead from a square in the 
highest and ceutral part of the town, which has 
several of the principal public buildings. Among 






























the few that deserve notice are, the church of | 


Natre Danie, ‘with two lofty spires; that of St. 
Croix, built in 805, and considered the ‘best spe- 
cimen of Saxon architecture in France; the pre- 
fecture, a handsdme new edifice; the town-hall, 
judicial court, prison, hospital, theatre, and a bridge 
of six arches over the Vire, ‘I'he environs are pic- 
turesque and agreeable, St, Lo is the seat of tri- 
Dunals of original jurisdiction and commerce, a 
chamber of manufactures, and a communal col- 
lege, It has a public library with 2,500 vols, a 
philiarmonic society, societies of agriculture and 
commerce, manufactures of fine woollen cloths, 
drugyets, canvass, serges, calicoes, lace, and cut 
Jery, and considerable trade in thread, iron, salt 
butter, cider, honey, and cattle, It derives its 
present name from a bishep of Coutances in the 
6th century. 

LOANGO, 2a kingdom of W. Afriea, on the 
Atlantie Occan, bomided N. by Mayomba, and 8. 
hy Congo, from which it is separated by the 
The coast is high and abrupt, but the hil 
covered with carth ave luxtuiaut vegetation, The 
soil is generally a stiff loam, and very productiv 
but near the cuast is an extremely fine sud, that 
is carried about by the lightest bre “The lakes 
and rivers, of which there is a considerable num- 
ber, abound with fish, aud in the foresis are found 
tiger-cats, ounces, hyenas, monkeys, antelopes, 
ares, and other game. The climate is CS 
sively hot; it sometimes rains, but the dews are 
suflicient fur vegetation, Almost the only grains 
are inanioc, maize, and a spe e 
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up the grain, to prevent its being devoured by 
birds, and even this slender culture is contined to 
small patches round the villages. The rest of the 
country is covered with luxuriant herbage, rising 
to the height of 8 feet, allowed by the people to 
grow, ripen, and wither, without being applied to 
any use, Sometimes, however, they set fire to it, 
producing a wide-extended conflagration over the 
whole country, the coast appearing from the sea to 
be on fire. The finest fruits grow wild, and the 
sugar-canc attains an extraordinary size. The 
tree calied the mapon is distinguished, like the 
baobab, by the enormous diniensions of its trunk. 
Paim trees are very plentiful, particularly thac 
species from which the natives extract their fa- 
youtite liquor. ‘The potato and yam are also 
abundant, The Chinese hog is the only animal 
reared fur domestic use, the natives having alto- 
gether neglected the breeding of sheep, cattle, and 
horses, formerly introduced by the Portuguese, and 
still abundant at their settlement of St. Pani de 
Loanda. The inhabs, usually reside in villages 
or clusters of straw huts in the midst of palm 
groves. They secm to be in the lowest state of de- 
gradation, being incorrigibly indolent, debauched, 
filthy, cowardly, and superstitious in the extreme, 
‘The country is divided among several chiefs, who, 
though often at war with each other, acknowledge 
the supreme authority of the king of Loango, the 
feap, The latter is clective and absolute, but the 
justicial power is vested in the eabals or assemblies 
fof the different villa; Loango, called Borat 
by the natives, about 2m. from the coast, in lat. 
4° 36'S, Jou, 12° 20° E., has heen said to have a 
pop. of 15,000 persons. Tt is nothing more than a 
collection of huts. This and the ports of Ka- 
benda and Mayomba, also, in Loango, were for- 
merly among the principal slave marts on the 
coast of Guinea, : 

LOCHES, a town of France, dep, Indre-et- 
Loire, cap, arrond,, on a hill beside the Indre, 2 
SE, Tows, Pop. 5,267 in 1861, ‘The town is 
rregularly laid out, and its streets are narrow ; 
but it is clean, and has many good houses. Its 
stle, on a plateau, at the summit of the hill on 
gWhich the town is situated, has gained consider- 
j able notoriety in French history. Tt appears to 
ve been built in the last ages of the Western 
Empire, and is one of the most remarkable remains 
of that period now existing in France. Charles 
VIL. defended it suecessfially against the English ; 
Louis XI. made it a state prison; and “here Car- 
dinal Balue, of infamous memory, was confined in 
an irou cage for eleven years,” It is now mostly 
destroyed, what remains’ being occupied by the 
sub-prefecture and the prison, The palace ‘of 















































Charles VIL, now the municipality, iS a large 
oblong building ou the bank of the Ihdre: it was 






long the residence of Agnes Sorel, whose rem; 
are deposited in a chapel in a tower of ber ereetion, 
‘The chureh of Loches, originally founded in 150, 
is a singular piece of archifceture with Jour 
steeples, two of which are abot 160 ft, high, 
Loekes communieates with the little town of Beau- 
lieu by several bridges over the Indre, Ht is the 
seat of a tribunal of priniary jue 
j communal collese ; wid bas manufactures of Hnens 
and coarse woollen clotie, paper, and leather, 
LOCHMABEN, a royal and ya 
ket town of Scotland, co. Dumirics, in a level 
country, surronnded by several lochs or lakes, i0 
32 m, NW. Carlisle, on the 
Vop. 1.544 in Lil, The town 
remely wide strect, more or less 
ho grass.” The public buildin 
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and perhaps still is, the poorest royal bor, in Scot- 
Jand. ‘Lochmaben owes ifs origin to the protection 
afforded by a castle of the same name, built in the 
twelfth century by the Bruces, lords of Annandale, 
from whence King Robert Bruce was descended. 
‘The site of this fortress, surrounded by a deep fosse 
and moat, is still called the castle hill, Robert 
Bruce built another strong castle on a peninsula, 
on the SE, side of the Castle Loch, which, with 
its outworks, covered nearly 16 acres. The walls, 
in the few places where they are still entire, are 
12 ft, thick, It was preserved as a border fortress 
-till the union of the crowns, since which it has 
gradually gone to decay, ruce parcelled out the 
barony of Lochmaben, called the ‘Four ‘Towns,’ 
as it contains four villages, among his retainers, in 
small patches, on the condition that the occupants 
should furnish a certain amount of provisions for 
the use of the royal fortress, ‘These persons, who 
are called the ‘king’s kindly tenants, had 20 
written title to the lands; aftd at present, in case 
of a sale, a simple deed of conveyance is sufficient; 
and the succession is taken up without any feudal 
service. Owing to @ misunderstanding between 
these tenants and the keeper of Lochmaben 
Palace, Charles 11, in 1664, guaranteed to them the 
perpetuity of their Jeases, aud relieved them from 
every burden, except the rents and services paid 
by their ancestors in 1602, which are nominal 
merely, The tenants are a poor but contented 
class, having little intercourse with the rest of the 
community. Many of the inhab. of the bor., like 
the ‘king's kindly tenants,’ are owners of small 
patehes of land, there being within the bor, no 
fewer than 141 small proprietors. Lochmaben 
unites with Annan, Sanquhar, Dumfries, and 
Kirkcudbright in sending a member to the Hi. of 
©. Registered voters, 52 in 1865, 
LOCHWINNOCH, a manufacturing town of 
Scotland, co. Renfrew, on the Calder, a stream 
which terminates in Castle Semple Loch, and on 
the railway from Glasgow to Ayr, 15} m. SW. 
Glasgow, and 254 m,N. Ayr. Pop. 1,910 in 1861, 
The town, which is sheltered in every direction 
except the SE., cither by rising grounds, or thick 
plantations, has a main strect (4 m, long), with 
others crossing it at right angles. It also has a 
parish church, a free church, a’ chapel belonging 
to the Assuciate Synod, several public libraries, 
and various fricndly societies. Manufactures were 
early introduced into Lochwinnoch, but the of 
Niven and silk have disappeared. ‘Thread-making 
qwas introduced in 1723: at one time there were 
about 20 thread-mills in the place; but the busi- 
ness is now nearly discontinued, | Cotton is the 
staple manufacture, Three cotton mills employ 
about 600 persons and there are above 200 weavers 
employed by the manufacturers of Glasgow aud 
Paisley. ‘There is a mill for carding aud spinning 
wool, and one of the best corn-mills in Scotland. 
LOCKERBIE, a market town of Scotland, co, 
Dumfries, in the centre of a rich and fertile coun- 
try, on the railway between Carlisle and Glasgow, 
37 m. NW. the former, and 66 m, SE. the latter. 
Pop 1,709 in 1861, The town is neat and regularly 
Init, and has been materially increased and im- 
proved since the opening of the Caledonian rail- 
way, which passes close by the town. It hasa 
par, church, a free church, and a chapel belonging 
to the Associate Synod, Lockerbie has long been 
distinguished for its excellent schools. There are 
two fairs and ten markets annually, The fairs are 
exclusively, or at least principally, for lambs and 
wool, When the border feuds had so far ceased 
odes tha ania of the erawne) a8 to aliow a shcht 











LOFFODEN ISLES 


here to mect the English dealers. This was the 
origin of these fairs, which have been long very 
important. The Lammas fair (2nd Monday in 
Aug.) is the largest lamb fair in Scotland, The 
ten markets have each a somewhat different object ; 
one of them being for hiring servants, another for 
black cattle and horses; while those in winter are 
principally for pork, which is largely produced in 
the vicinity, 

LODEVE, a town of France, dép, Herault, cap. 
arrond,, on the Ergue, at the foot of the Cevennes, 
27 m. WNW. Montpellier, on a branch line of the 
railway from Montpellier to Toulouse, Pop, 11,864 
in 1861, The town is ill built; is surrounded by 
old fortifications; and has an old cathedral, for- 
merly a bishop’s see. In Lodéve and its neigh- 
bourhood, from 7,000 to 8,000 workpeople arc 
employed in the mannfacture of woollen cloth for 
the army, and nearly all the inhab, of the town 
are in some manner connected with this business, 
at least three-fourths of the pop. belonging to 
weavers’ families, The government demand for 
this cloth being constant, the people engaged in 
its manufacture have nearly always employment, 
and their condition is consequently better than 
that of most of those in the ordinary departments 
of industry, The workpeople are said to be active, 
industrious, and particularly sober. But there 
has been but a very slight increase of population 
within the last twenty or thirty years, 

LODI, acity of North Italy, prov. Milan, on the 
Adda, here crossed by a wooden bridge, and on - 
the road from Milan to Piacenza, 18 m, SE, Milan. 
Pop. 21,540 in 1862, The town is situated on 
shtly rising ground, and is surrounded hy old 
walls, and entered by four gates. It is generally 
well-built, and has broad and regular streets, an 
old citadel, now dismantled, and converted into 
barracks, numerous churches, a large hospital, a 
theatre, several handsome palaces, and a 
market place surrounded with arcades. The 
church della Incoronata is said to have been de- 
signed by Bramante; it has a fine rotunda, and. 
is ornamented with frescoes and paintings by Ca- 
listo, a pupil of Titian. In the cathedral is the 
‘Murder of the Innocents,’ by the same artist, 
Lodi is a bishop's see; and it has a royal and 
ecclesiastical. gymnasium, a public library; a 
normal school, orphan and foundling aaylums, a 
workhouse, a large porcelain factory, an@ manu- 
factures of linen fabrics. It is the centre of the 
trade in Parmesan cheese, 

Lodi is famous in modern history for the victory 
achieved here on the 10th of May, 1796, by Na- 
poleon in his first Italian campaign. The cannon 
of the Austrians swept the bridge behind which 
they were drawn up; but it was, notwithstanding, 
foreed by the French at the point of the bayonet, 
and the Austrian army totally defeated, On 
this occasion, the intrepidity and gallantry of 
Napoleon shone as conspicuously as his skill as a 
tactician, 

LOFFODEN ISLES, a group of islands on the 
coast of Norway, between lat, 67° 40’ and 69° 30’ 
N., and long. 11° 40’ and 16° 20’ E. There are 
tive larger aud several smaller islands, having in 
all from ‘3,000 to 4,000 inhab, The principal 
(taking a SW. direction) are, Andéen, Langéen, 
and Hindéen, which is the largest of the whole 
group, and, with six others, forms, on the side of 
the Norwegian continent, the great gulf of West 
Fiord. The coasts of these islands are extremely 
irregular, and they rise into lofty and rugged 
mountains, covered with perpetual snow, and, in 
some places with elaciers. There are no trees, but 





LOGHUR 


tance, except on account of the fisheries, which 
are very extensive and valuable. ‘Im the begin- 
ning of February the cod-fish set in from the ocean 
and oceupy the banks in West Fiord. These 
banks are from 8 to 10 m. out on the Fiord, at a 
depth of from 60 to 80 fathoms; and the fish crowd 
80 much together while depositing their spawn, 
that it is said a deep sea lead is often interrupted 
in its descent to the bottom through these jish- 
hills, The fishermen assemble in the month of 
January at the different stations, and the fish are 
caught by nets and long. lines, set at night, and 
* taken up in the moming, An outfit, or company, 
consists of 2 boats, each having 5 men, and pro- 
vided with 6 or 8 nets; and every 20 or 30 of these 
companies have a large tender to bring out their 
provisions, nets and lines, and to take the produce 
to market. The fish are cured as round or steck 
fish till April, after which they are split, salted, 
and carried to Drontheim, or ‘other places to be 
dried on the rocks, like the Scotch-dried cod. The 
stock-fish are merely gutted and hung up, two 
together, across poles, and are dried, without salt, 
in the wind. In a medium year there were 2,916 
boats fishing in 83 different stations, accompanied 
by 124 tenders, the number of men in all being 
15,324, The produce amounted to 16,456,620 fish, 
which, when dried, would weigh 8,800 tons; there 
were also 21,530 barrels of cod-oil, and 6,000 bar- 
rels of cod-roe, This important winter-fishery 
ends in the middle of April, The herring fishery 
“on these shores is of much less consequence,’ 

(Laing's Norway; p. 399-403.) 

LOGHUR (Lohagur, ‘ the iron fort’), a strong 
hill fort of Hindostan, prov. Aurungabad, in the 
British territories, 30 m. NW. Poonah. From the 
perpendicular height of the rock on which it is 
fe t, this fortress could not, if properly defended, 
be taken by storm. Jt is supplied with water by 

numerous tanks and springs, and has extensive 
excavated magazines. It came into the possession 
of the British in [8k8, 

LOGRONO (an, Juliobriga), a town of Spain, 
in Old Castile, prov. Soria, on a spacious plain on 
the Ebro, which is here crossed by a handsome 
bridge, 57 m, WSW. Pampelufia, and 158 m, NE, 
Madrid, Pop. 10,466 in 1857, The town com- 
prises, besides several good streets, two fine 
Squareagwith a collegiate church, 5 par. churches, 
8 convents, and 2 hospitals, It has tanneries, 
distilleries, and fabrics of saddles, hats, and 
candles, 

LOHELA, a sea-port town of Arabia, the most 
northerly in the territ. of Yemen, on the Red Sea, 
175 m. NNW. Mocha, lat. 15° 41’ 20”, long. 42° 
46’ 14", Tt stands on low ground, sometimes 
inundated by the sea. Its port is so shallow that 
vessels of even small burden are obliged to anchor 
at a considerable distance off shore. The environs 
are arid and sterile, and the town is ill supplicd 
with water. It is not walled, but is defended by 
soveral towers at equal distances round it, though 
only one of these is defensible by cannon. A few 
houses are of stone, but the greater part are 
mere mud huts, thatched with grass, with a straw 
mat for the door, and rarely any windows. The 
chief edifices are, a mosque, with the tomb of the 
Mohammedan saint who founded the town; the 
governor's residence; the custom-house, and some 
coffee warehouses. The coffee shipped at Loheia 
is inferior to that of Mocha, but it notwithstand- 
ing carries on a considerable trade in it with Cairo, 
through Djidda, Lime is prepared in the neigh- 
bourhood by the calcination of coral, and néar the 
town is a salt mine. 
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and 20 15 E,, having N, Eure-et-Loire, E, Loiret 
and Cher, S. Indre and Indre-et-Loire, and W. 
the latter and Sarthe. Length. NW. to SE, 
80 m.; breadth varying from 20 to 45 m. Area, 
635,092 hectares; pop. 269,029 in 1861, Surface 
mostly plain, with a general inclination towards 
the W. The Loire intersects the dép, nearly in 
its centre in a direction from E. to Ws the other 
chief rivers are, in the N. the Loir, a tributary of 
the Sarthe; and in the S. the Cher, Bouncheure, 
and Cosson, affluents of the Loire. In the 8. of 
the department are numerous pools and marshes, 
which in the arrondissement of Romorantin cover 
nearly 3,400 hectares, It is estimated that 369,627 
hectares of the surface are arable, 31,634 occupied 
with pastures, 26,591 with vineyards, 70,210 with 
Woods, and 80,096 with heaths, wastes, &e, More 
corn is grown than is required for home consum p- 
tion. The annual produce of wine is estimated at 
above 900,000 hectolitres, some of which is of 
mediocre quale: ‘The wines are principally made 
into brandy and vinegar; but a peculiar variety, 
of a very deep dark hue, is extensively employed 
to deepen the colour of other red wines, and to 
Sive a reddish tint to white wines, Beans and ‘é 
peas, fruit, hemp, liquorice, and beet-root are 
raised in considerable quantities. A good many 
poultry and bees are reared, The rural pop. is in 
4 very depressed condition; the labouring class 
occupy miserable huts, and in one vill: the 
Uabitations are said to be mere caves dug in the 
rock, Landed property is much subdivided, though 
not more so than In the neighbouring departments, 
iron, turf, and alabaster are met witl » but the 
most valuable mineral product is flint : the most 
extensive beds of which in France are in the S. 
part of this dép., which furnished the greater pat 
of the gun-flints formerly used in France. ‘The’ 
employment was very injurious to the health, and 
most workmen died of chest diseases before they 
attained to 30 years of age. ‘The dép. has sbveral 
iron forges, tile and glass factories, and potteries, 
with manufactures, though on a small scale, of 
serge, woollen cloth, and other woollen fabrics, 
cotton and hempen cloths, paper, leather, and 
chemical products, It is divided into 3 arronds. ; 
chief towns, Blois, the capital, Romorantin, and 
Vendéme, 

LOIRE (an. Liger), the principal river of ' 
France, through the central part of which it flowa 
in a W, direction to its embouchure in the Atlantic. 
Its basin, which comprises nearly 1-4th part of the 
spuntry, has the basin of the Seine on the NE, 
that of the Garonne on the SW., and that of the 
Rhone on the E, It rises in Mount Gerbier de 
Jones, on the W. declivity of the Cevennes, in the 
dep. Ardéche, about lat. 44° 38’ N., long. 4° 30" | 
E., at an elevation of 4,593 ft. above the sea, Its 
general direction is NNW. to near Orleans, after 
which it flows mostly WSW. to its mouth near 
Paimbecuf, in about lat. 47° 15’ N., and long, 2° 
15’ W. Its entire course is estimated at 670 m™, 
of which 512 are navigable. Before losing itself 
in the ocean it spreads out into a considerable 
wstuary ; below Nantes it is between 2 and 3m. 
in width; but its navigation in the lower part of 
its course is rendered difficult by shallows and 
numerous islands. Ships of 900 tons, though 
built at Nantes, are loaded at Paimbouf or Ss. 
Nazaire; and all ships of considerable burden 
unload nearly 30 m. below Nantes, their cargoes. 
being conveyed to that city by lighters. During 
the first 40°m. of its course, the Loire has an 
average descent of more than 50 ft. a mile: its 
rate of descent afterwards averages 4 ft. a mile. 
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ta prevent which extensive embankménts have 
been erected along its banks below Orleans. 

The tide of the Loire rises to about 5 m, below 
Nantes. Its chief tributaries are the Maine, 
Endre, and Brive from the Nu; and the Allier, 
Loiret, Cher, Indre, Vienne, and Sevre-Nantaise 
from the S. It is connected with the Seine, by 
means of the Orleans, Briare, and Nivernais 
canals; with the Khone by the Canal du Centre; 
and with Brest Harbour and the English Channel 
by the Nantes and Brest eanal, To obviate the 
impediments to navigation from gandbanks, above 
Orleans, a lateral eanal, commenced in 1822. has 
been constructed along the river; it hegins oppo- 
site the mouth of the Briare canal, in the dep. of 
Loiret, and runs along its SW. bank till it termi- 
nates opposite the Canal du Centre, in the dép, of 
Altier, ‘The entire length of this canal is 123 m. 
The scenery along she Loire, though in part 
fine, 38 generally surpassed by that of the Rhone, 
Some very iupertant cities stand on its hanks, 
anng which, reckonye from. its souree, may be 
specitied, Roame, Nevers, Orleans, 
Saumur, Ancenis, aud Nantes, 

LOERE-HAU wu isd dep, of Franee, he- 
tween lat, £19 ant J5° 24 N.. and Jong, 8° and 














































4° 40" Ey having N. Puy-de-Dome and Loire, 
8 echo, wid SW, Lozive and Cantal, Area, 
) hectares, Top, $05,521 in 1861. It is 


generally 
The Cevennes mountains ran along it! 
border, and a range. passing off laterally from 
them, intersects the dép, about its centre, and 
afterwards bounds the dep, of Loire on the W. 
But most of its mountains belong to the volcanic 
system of France, The Loire and Allier are the 
principal rivers, and receive numerous small 
‘treams within the dép.: there are many small 
lakes and pools around Le Puy and elsewhere, 
‘The bottoms of the valleys are fertile, but not the 
other parts of the dép.,. by far the greater portion 
of the surface being stony or sandy, It is esti- 
mated that there are 226,072 hectares of arable 
Jand, 79,132 ditto meadow, 74,030 ditto woods and 
forests, and 90.239 ditto heaths. Agricu i 
extremely backward; half the arable land is con- 
stantly in fallow, and the accupicrs are poor. 
Sufficiont corn, chietly rye with some wheat, 
however, grown for home consumption: and ab 
50,000 hectol, of wine are annually imported, 
natural pastures are good, and their irrig: 
prey well eondueted. “There are about 000 
head of cattle and 278,000 sheep in the de the 
latter yielding about 330,000 kilog, a year of wool, 
The niral pop. is, in general, very poor, and about 
8,000 individuals annually leave the dcp, in search 
of employment in the other déps. as reapers, read- 
makers, and day labourers, and usually return, 
after about six months’ absence, with sums sup- 
posed to axerage about 70 fr. exch, The fand is 
_ very much subdivided, and there are fewer large 
properties in this than in any other dép, of Franco, 
Correze only excepted, Taute-Loire 
nually about 200,000 metrical quint 
worth as many francs, and a little iron, zinc, aud 
antimor Manufactures are eontined to common 
linen fabrics, laee, tiles, bricks, earthenware, silk, 
riland, and organzine in small quant ; 
Tuy has a small lace manufacture, and is the 
great entrepot for the small bells (grelots) used by 
the muleteers aad waggoners of the S. of France, 
Hanute-Loire is divided into three arronds, ; chicf 
towns, Le Puy, the cap, Brieude, and Yessen- 
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f-ENFERIEURE, a maritime dep. of 
formerly included in the prov, of Brittany. 
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and 2° 80° W., having N, Morbihan and Tile-et- 
Vilaine, E. Maine-et-Loire, 8. Vendée, and W. the 
Atlantic, Area, 687,456 hectares. Pop. 580,207 
in 1861. The Loire has its mouth in this dép., 
which it intersects from E. to W. near its centre, 
The Erdre, Sevre-Nantaise, Maine and Moine, 
affluents of the Loire, are the othier chief rivers, 
all of them being navigable for some distance, 
The Vilaine skirts the NW, extremity of the dép., 
and communicates with the Loire by the canal 
between Nantes and Brest, Lakes and pools are 
estimated to cover 7,200 hectares; the chief of 
these is the Grand Lieu, in the S., 4m. in length 
by about the same in breadih. ‘There are only a 
few hills of insigniticant elevation in the NE; 
Lut along a part of the coast is a succession-of 
sandy downs (dunes), which, not having been 
fixed by any artificial method, are gradually ex- 
tending themselves, and have quite buried the old 
village of Excoublac. On various parts of the 
shore, as at Guerande, the sea has receded: to a 
[considerable extent. The isles of Noir-Moutiers 
and Bacin belong to this dép, It is estimated 
that about $21,600 hectares are arable, and 
105,062 in pasture; that vineyards oecupy 29,346 
hectares, orchards 10,984 hectares, woods 33,075 
heetares, and heaths, tes, d&e,, 129,352 heet., or 
nearly one-fifth’ part of the entire surface. “The 
country, on the S, bank of the Loire, is much 
superior in fertility to that on the N., and it is 
nearly all under culture; but agriculture is every- 
where in the most backward state, There are a 
great number of little proprietors, many of whom 
engage themselves as labourers on the larger 
farms, who Tiold from one to ten acres of land, 
farmed by their families. Very few properties 
yickt a rental of 6,000 francs ‘(1,500 a year), 
‘The largest farms seldom extend beyond 800 
acres, the greater number varying from 160 to 
200, Leases generally run from three to five and 
seven years, seldom beyond the latter term. Few 
farms are let for a money rent, Some farmers 
pay a stipulated quantity of grain for the arable, 
and money for the pasture land; but the far 
er number hold on the métayer principle, 
half the gross produce to the proprietor, 
1 waxes of farm labourers vary from 74d, 
women get from 4d, to Tid. 
waxes are about half as mach 
higher, Little butchers’ meat is consumed by the 
agricultural pop. Their food consists principally 
of bread, butter, or fat, cabbage soup, buckwheat, 
es and potatoes, Paupers are vary nume- 
rous int winter, and in the rural districts there is 
no adequate provision for their support. The 
occupiers are in general miscrably lodged, fre~ 
quently sleeping in the same apartment with their 
cattle, They are not in debt, but have 10 money ; 
are strongly attached to routine practices, and 
move on without an effort to improve their con- 
dition, (Consular Report.) 

The produce of corn is estimated at about 
1,400,000 hectolitres a year, principally wheat, 
buckwheat, and rye; a good many turnips are 
raised a3 food for cattle and sheep, The produce 
of wine is estimated at 900,000 hectolitres, but 
the quality is inferior; about 300,000 hectolitres 
are consumed in the dép., the rest being princi- 
pally converted into brandy. The annual produce 
of cider may be about 130,000 hectolitres, 
pastures on the banks of the Loire are excellent, 
and feed great numbers of cattle, ‘The cows are 
good mitkers, and the vicinity of Nantes is famous 
for its butter, The sheep are estimated to amount 
to 239,000 head, producing 250,000 kilog. of wool. 
The horses. thouch not larre. are steone anil 
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feed a good nfany hogs. Bees are numerous, and 
the honey and wax ef the dép. have a high repu- 
tation. ‘The pilchard and herring fisheries are 
important, the former employs 3,000 fishermen 
ou the water, and a great many women in salting 
aud barrelling the pilchards on shore. The manu- 
facture of salt, from the extensive-salt-pans at 
Noirmoutiers, Guerande, and Croisie, employs 
about 7,000 hands, and furnishes prodace worth 
above 900,000 fr, a year. Bog iron is plentiful, 
and is smelted in the arronds. of Ancenis and 
Chiteaubriant, A tin mine is wrought at Piriac, 
Granite, coal, turf, porcelain, and clay are the 
other chicf mineral products. There are two 
cannon foundries and several building docks in 
the dep, and manufactures of sail-eloth, rope, 
glass, porcelain, tiles, paper, and leather. ‘The 
trade of this department centres almost. entirely 
in Nantes (which sce). It is divided into 5 
arronils.; chief towns, Nantes, the cap., Chateau- 
briant, Aucenis, Paimbauf, and Sayenay. 
LOIRET, a dép, of France, region centre, be- 
tiveen lat, 45° 13’ and 46° £8’ N., and Tong, 8° 42" 
and 4° 45' M, having N, Eure-et-Loir, 8 
ise, and Seine-ct-Marne, E. Yurne, 8. 
Cher, and Loir-et-Cher, W. the last-named dép. 
Area, 677,19 hectares. Pop, 352,757 in 1861. 
Surface, for the most part, Jevel; but in the N. is 
a chain of hills separating the basins of the Le 
and the Seine. ‘The Loire traverses the S. half of 
the dep. generally in a W, direction. It recei 
the Loiret, which’ rises within the dép., and joins 
the Loire after a short course: being, however, 
navigable for boats nearly to its source. 
the Loiré, the couniry is marshy, uncult 
and infertiles but, in other parts, it is very pro- 
ductive, partienlarly in the W. districts.” The 
arable lands comprise 394,590 hectares, meadows 
24Gb ditto, vineyards 39,882 ditto, and forests 
M474 ditto, Avticulture is in a comparatively 
forward state, The corn grown, which is chic! iy 
cats and wheat, execeds the quantity required 
for home consumption, ‘The. annual produce of 
wine is estimated at 1,200,000 heetolitres ; two- 
thirds of which is exported, under the name of 
vins d Orléans, and the rest consumed at home, or 
averted into brandy or vinegar. None of the 
wine is of a superior quality, but the better sorts 
are esteemed as eins ordinaires, Cider is mate in 
the arrond, of Montargis, Various fruits, with 
flax, emp, and saffron, are grown; and of late 
the culture of beet-root for sugar has gained 
gronnd, ‘The ditferent branches of rural industry 
are all pursued by the same individuals who 
simpltaneously grow corn, garden produce, and 
wine; and rear cattle, sheep, and poultry. It is 
estimated that there are in the dép. 160,000 head 
of black cattle, and 400,000 sheep, The Latter 
have been improved by crossing with English 
reeds. Property is less divided than in’ the 
neighbouring departments, and there are many 
large estates. ‘The manufacture of coarse broad 
cloths and other woollen fabrics eraploy a large 
number of hands; and Orleans has manufactures 
of fine cloth, flannels, and woollen yam. Cotton 
yam, vinegar, white lead, paper, parchment, and 
earthenware are also produced; and there are 
numerons distilleries. Meung is celebrated for its 
Jeather ; Moutargis and Pithiy: are the chicf 
seats of the French saffron irade; and the latter 
town is celebrated for its gdteaux d’amandes and 
pat’s d'alonettes, The dtp, is divided into 4 
wronds.: chief tuwns, Orleans, Gien, Montargis, 
and Pithi 
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Ghent. Pop. 18,125 in 1860, The place looks 
like a large, quiet, Flemish village. It is cele- 
brated for its linen fabries, and has also manufac- 
tures of cotton goods, danneis, lace, hats, and soap, 
with cotton printing establishments, ‘bleaching 
grounds, breweries, distillerics, and oil mills, It 
has large weekly markets, and a considerable trade 
in its native preduets, and those of the adjacent 
country. 

LOMBOK, an istand of the Eastern Archipelago, 
between lat. 8° and yo N., and long. 116° and 117° 
E., separated on the W. from Bali by the strait 
of Lombok, and on the F. from Sumbawa by the. 
strait of Allas, the last being the most commodious 
passage through the Sunda chain of islands, 

Lombok is of a rhomboidal shape; its length 
may be estimated at 53 m,; average breadth, 45 m. 
Area, probably 2,400 sq.m. A mountain’ chain 
covered with forests, rans W. to E. through the 5, 
portion of the island; and an isolated height, th 
peak of Lombok, rises in the N. to 8,000 Th. abo 
the sea, Several rivers disembogue on the N., 
and W, coasts, The country is populons, fertile, 
and well cultivated. Rice is raised by artificial 
irrigation, as in the Carnatic; and abundant sup- 
plies of bullocks, hogs, poultry and vegetables 
may be obtained at the port of mpannan, on, the 
Wy coast. The inhab, are Mohammedans, and 
more civilised than the E. islanders in gencral, 
‘They cary on a considerable trade with Java, 
Borneo, and other Malay islands. Lombok and 
Mataram are the chief towns; the last. is the re- 
sidence of the rajah, who is tributary to the sultan 
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LOMOND (BEN), amountain of Scotland, which 
attains to an clevation of 3,195 ft, above the level 
of the sea, From its.y ity to Glasgow, from 
which it is distant NW. 27 m,, and its position 
between Lochs Lomond and Katrine, it is ‘by far 
the best known and most frequently visited of an 
of the highland mountains, Its summit, which is 
composed of migaccous slate, mixed with quartz, 
commands a great extent of view. ‘The whole 
extent of Loch Lomoud, with its wooded isles, 
appears just beneath, Loch Long, Loch Katrine, 
Loch Earn, aud the river Clyde. form the principal 
waters. ‘The mountains of Arran appear very dis- 
ct; and to the N. alps upon alps fill up the 


view. 

LOMOND (LOCH), a lake of Scotland, between 
the cos. of Stirling and Dumbarton, its most south- 
erly extremity being 64 m. N. from the town of 
Dumbarton, This, which is the 
Scoteh, and, indeed, of the British lakes, is a noble 
sheet of water, of a triangular ‘shape, about 24 m. 
in length NNW. and SSE,, and where broadest, 
along its S. shores, it is from 7to 8 m. across; but. 
its: upper portion, from Rowerdinnan Inn, N. to 
Ardleesh, is comparatively narrow, being only 
about 1m. in breadth, Its area is estimated at 
about 25,000 acres: its general depth is about 20 
fathoms; but, in some places, it has a depth of S0, 
aud even. of 120 fathoms, It is studded with nn, 
merous islands, some of which are of considerable 
size and finely wooded. The scencry of the lake 
is varied and magnificent. Its N, extremity 
stretches into a wild, rugyed, and dreary country. 
On the E. side Ben Loniond, one of the most stu- 
pendous of the Grampian mountains, rises from its 
margin ; bat, on descending the lake, the character 
of the scenery changes; the mountains become 
less precipiious; the lens between them are well 
wooded, and filled with gentlemen’s seats; and on 
the S.it is bounded by a low, rich, fertile, and 
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receives several streams, of which the Endrick, 
which flows into its SE. corner, is the most con- 
siderable, Its surplus waters are conveyed away 
by the river Leven, which, issuing ftom its S. ex- 
tremity, falls into the Frith of Clyde, close to 
Dumbarton, In summer it is much resorted to 
by tourists, and a steamer is established on the 
Jake for their accommodation, The waters of 
this lake were violently agitated at the period of 
the great earthquake which destroyed Lisbon in 
1755. . 

LONATO, a town of North Italy, prov. Bi 
cap. distr, on the summit of a hill, 13 m. ESE, 
Brescia. Pop. 6,730 in 1862. The town is walled 
and defended by a castle, has four churches, a 
hospital, cavalry barracks, and manufactures of 
silk twist and saltpetre, 

LONDERZEEL, a town of Belgium, prov, 8. 
Brabant, 11 m, NW, Brussels, on the, railway be- 
tween Mechlin and Ghent. Pop. 4,725 in 1864, 
I'he town has several large tanneries, breweries, 
and distilleries, the latter producing gin, which is 
exported in considerable quantities, 

LONDON (Lat. Londinium, Fr, Londres), the 
metropolis of the U. Kingdom of Great. Britain 
and Ireland, and the most populous, wealthy, and 
commercial city of the world, It is situated partly 
and principally on the N, bank of the Thames, in 
the co, of Middlesex, and partly on its S. bank, 
in the co, of Surrey, about 45 m. above the river's 
jnouth at the Nore, and 15 below the highest tide- 
way. The site on the N, side is high and dry, but 
on the §, it is so low as to be under the level of 
the highest tides; though, by a well constructed 
system of drainage, it is kept perfectly free from 
wet. The subsoil is a hard clay, known to geo- 
logists by the name of London clay, lying in the. 
middie of the great chalk basin, extending from 
Berkshire to the E. coast. In several places the 
clay is covered by thick beds of gravel. Exclusive 
of the city of Jndon, properly so called, the me- 





tropolia comprises the city of Westminstér, “the || 


bors, of Tower Hamlets, Southwark, Lambeth, and 
Marylebone, and other contiguous districts, which, 
though formerly distinct, are now combined into: 
one vast mass of houses, 

The limits of ‘the metropolis’ have been defined 
from time to time in acts of parliament and by 
various authorities for certain, specified purposes. 
One of the earliest examples of such a district was 
that first included within-the weekly bills of mor- 
tality, or weekly reports‘of the parish clerks rela- 
tive to christenings and’ burials, established about 
the year 1592-8, in consequence of the prevalence 
of the plague in ‘London, Additional parishes 
figured from time fo time in the bills, but subse- 
guently to 1726 no actual addition was made to 
the area which they embraced. ‘The parishes of 
Marylebone, St. Pancras, Paddington, Chelsea, 
and Kensington were not within the billsy but the 
census commigssionors considered it proper to in- 
elude them within the ‘metropolis’ in the census 
abstracts 180i to-1831, To this area several addi- 
tions were’ made by the registrar-general on the 
establishment of the new weekly tables of mor- 
tality in London in 1840,"bringing in the parishes 
of Camberwell, Bow, ammersmith, Fulham, and 
others, together with the parishes comprised in the 
Greenwich Union. . A further addition was made 
in 1844 of the parishes in the Wandsworth and 
Clapham Union; and, three years later, were added 
those in the Lewisham Union and the parish of 
Hampstead. During the last twenty years these 
limits have remained unaltered, 

The subjoined tabular statement gives the popa- 
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‘Inerease \Decennial R: 
ween | Sovcicaas: | nelvecaess [Parra 
‘Conmus (per Cent.) 
1801 ~ 958,863 4 
179,952 18 
Is11 1,138,815 
240,132 21. 
1821 1,878,947 
: 276,047 20 
igst 1,654,994 
298,375 ct 
1841 1,948,369 
418,867 - 
1851 2,362,236 J 
441,758 19 : 
1861 2,803,989 
Increase in 60 Years | 1,845,126 193 











According to the census returns of 1861, the 
birthplaces of the population of London were as 
follows :— 






















Of the 2,803,989| OF 100 
Inhahitants of | Inhabitants of 
‘London the | London the 
‘Where bora Namber born | Proportion 
in the several | born in the 
Groupe of | scveral Groups 
Countles and | of Conntles 
‘elsewhere | and eleewhero 
1, London. . 1,741,177 |, 627096 
2, South-eastern Countic 222,319 7929 
3. South-midland ,, 147,132 5247 
astern ey 156,592 BBS 
. South-western 128,442 4-581 
6, West-midland_ 3, 76,700 | | 2735 
7. North-midiand 34,101 21216 
8. North-western 3) 23,262 +830 
9. Yorkshire. .  . 26,732 953 
a Northern Cotinties . 18,044, “644 
lL. Ponmoumahice:ane, 19,670 “701 
Scotland . ww 35,733 1274 
Islands inthe British Seas 3,429 “122 
Ireland =. , «ea | 106,877 812 
British Colonies 5. 15,389 “549 
'|;Poreign Countries. . 47,419 1691 
| Dommat Sea. ee 971 035 








The ding table:may correct. some popular 
errors, "Thus it will be noticed that the tendency ‘- 
of the Scotch to go to London is less than the 
tendency of the peopla of any other parts of Great 
Britain, except Lancashire and Cheshire, Taking 
1,000 as the population basis, there are to 1,000 
people in Scotland nearly 12 Seotchmen in London, 
to 1,000 people in Yorkshire 18 Yorkshiremen in . 
London, to 1,000 people in Wales and Monmouth- 
shire 15 of Welsh birth in London, to 1,000 people 
in the Norther counties 16 Northern men by birth: 
in London, . 

London“ is the metropolis of the empire, and, 
thither the representatives of other. nations, of the 
colonies, and of Scotland and Ireland, resort ; but 
it is chiefly the field in which the populations of 
the several counties of England find scope for their 
talents and their industry. The majority ofits in- 
habitants are, it is true, indigenous, for 1,743,177 
were born within its limits; but of the 1,062,812 who 
were born elsewhere 852,994 were born in the 
extra-metropolitan counties and. parts of countics 
of England and Wales. 62 in 100 ofthe inbabit- 
ants were born in London, 194n the counties of 
the three divisions around J.ondon, 7 in the 
South-western and the West Midiand Counties, 4. 
in the North Midland and all the Northern Coun- 
ties, In 100 inhabitants little more than 13 were 
natives of Scotland, nearly 4 (3°8) were natives of 
Ireland, 5 were natives of British colonies,- 





Jation of London for the lst seven decennial} 1°7 were natives of Foreign countries, » 
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Humber there. isa small but éonstant stream of 
emigrants to London; for Lincoln, Leicester, 
Derby, and Nottingham have to 1,000 inhabitants 
26 oftheir natives in London; while the counties 
around the Severn have the somewhat pro- 
portion of 81 natives in London to 1,000 inhabit- 
ants. The stream to London from the south grows 
larger, and the counties of Cornwall, Devon, 
Somerset, Dorset, and Wilts send 128,442 of their 
natives to be enumerated in London,—70 natives 
to every 1,000 of the inhabitants of these South- 
western counties, The influx of the inhabitants of 
countics immediately about. London rises to still 
higher proportions, and to 1,000 inhabitants the 
South Midland counties had 114 natives, the 
South-castern counties 123 natives, the Eastern 
counties 133 natives resident in London, Proxi- 


mity to the metropolis, and the absence of manu- 1 


factures at home, first ‘drew the natives of these 
counties to London, and‘the migration continues 
to flow thither in unabated force, Labourers, 
artisans of various kinds, end the professional 
classes, go to London Probably in less unequal 
proportions from the various counties, 

London is of great antiquity. It is said by 
Tacitus to have been in the days of Nero, ‘copia 
negotiatorum et commentuum mavime eelebre? 
(Annal. lib. xiv, § 33.) It suffered severely in the 
revolt of Boadicea, but it speedily recovered from 
that disaster, and has always been the largest and 
most important of British towns, It is mainly 
indebted for its early and long-continued pros- 

erity to its admirable situation, Though 45 m, 
from the sea, it enjoys, owing to its position on a 
reat navigable river, all the advantages of an 
excellent sea-port, vessels of 2,000 tons burden 
coming up to Pinion Bridge. Had it been built 
lower down, it would have been Jess healthy and 
more exposed to hostile attacks; and had it been 
higher up, it would have been deprived of the 
inestimable advantage of a deep-water ‘arbour, 

The Romans surrounded Londo With walls, 
It is probable that its limits were then commen- 
surate with the part of th@city said to be « within 
the walls,’ reaching from the end of Leadenhall 
Street to the top of Ludgates Hill, and from the 
‘Thames to London Wall and Little Britain. The 
wall appears to have inclosed it along the water 
as well ns on the land sides, The great Roman 
roads, called Watling Street and Ermin Street, 
as well as the vie vicinales, centred in London, 

‘The continued and rapid increase of buildings 
tondérs it difticult to ascertain the extent of the 
metropolis at any particular period. If included 
in those parts is only the area Presenting a solid 
mass of houses, its Jength, from E. to W., may be 
taken at 7 m., and its breadth, from N. to S., at 
about,6 m. The extent of surface covered by 
buildihgs is estimated at about-20 8q.m., so that 
M. Say, the celebrated French economist, did not 
really indulge in hyperbole when hesaid, ‘ Londres 
nest plus une ville: c'est une province couverte de 
maisons 1" 

Notwithstanding its immense size, it is not 
dificult for strangers to take their ‘way in 
London, The Thames runs through it lengthwise 
from W, to E., and most of the great lines of 
streets are parallel to the river, being intersected 
at variable distances¢hy lines of cross streets, or of 
and S. Of the former, or of the 
parallel to the river, there dre 

The most northerly of these 
W. by the Bayswater Road, 
fine ‘terraces facing the N. 
side of Hyde Park. It then rana along Oxford 
Street, about} m. in length, till, after passing 
the 8. a lower end of Tottenham Court Koad, it 
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unites with and is prolonged by Hoiborn, a wide 
and ¢ street about 1 m. in length ; whence 
it proceeds through Skinner Street and Newgate 
Street, till it reaches Cheapside, one of the Sreatest 
thoroughfares in the city, adorned at its western 
limit by a statue of Sir Robert Peel, The road 
ext passes through the Poultry, having the Bank 
and the Exchange on the one hand, and the 
Mansion House. on the other, along Cornhill to 

lenhall Street ; from which it is continued by 
Whitechapel and ‘the Mile End Road, into the 
country. Its entire‘length, from Hyde Park tw 
the Regent’s Canal, Mile End, is above 6 m. 

The other great longitudinal street, to the S. of 
that now traced, enters London on the W. after 
passing through Kensington, ‘This is by far the 
finest, of the avenues to the metropolis.” On the 


+» and is bordered on the F, by 
magnificent houses, or rather palaces; and on enter- 
ing Piccadilly is the handsome approach 
Park and the 


to Buckingham Palace, surmounted by the statue 
of the ‘Tron Duke ; the Green Park apparently 
stretching to the towers of Westminster Abbey ; 
and a long line of splendid buildings, with the 
Norwood Hills in the distance, The promise of a 
magnificent city is not belied by an advance through 
Piccadilly, ‘This, which is the first of the London 
streets traversed by the traveller from the W,, is 
1 m. in length, and is principally built only on the 
N, side, the other being open to the Grecn Park, 
It contains many splendid private residences and 
On reaching the E. end of Piccadilly, the 
continuous line of street divides into two main 
Hines: one of these runs on through Coventry 
Street, Leicester Square, Long Acre, and Great 
Queen Street, till it unites with Holborn: the 
other line deflects to the right through the Hay- 
market, whence it proceeds to.the £, along the 
line of E. Pall Mall, through Trafalgar Square, 
and past St, Martin’s Church, till it unites with 
the Strand. This, though formerly in many 
places narrow and encumbered, is now a magnili- 
cent street: it follows pretty closely the line of 
the river, from which it is not far distant; and 
besides two churches in its centre, and the im~ 
posing front of the South Eastern railway station 
Cross, has Exeter Hall on its N., and 
it i Contiguous to the 
img to Waterloo 





Bar, the boundary of the city on 
the W, The great line of street is thence pro- 
longed through Fleet Street, at the I. end of 
which, on the right, is a fine street leading to 
Blackfriaré Bridge; and on the left Farringdon 
Street, one of the ‘widest in the city, which is 
prolonged by the new Victoria Road to Islington, 
From Fleet Street. the line continues up Lud- 
gate Hill~much distigured recently by the via- 
duct of the London, Chatham, and Dover railway, 
heavy and ugly as all tailway architecture? 
till it reaches St) Paul's, the noblest edifice in the 
kingdom. 

At the E, end of St. Paul's Churchyard, the 
wider channel of communication joins in Cheap- 
side the grand northern line already traced, coming 
from Oxford Street. and Holborn; but another 
branch of the former line runs nearer the river, 
through Cannon Street, full of warehouses of 
immense height, Easi leap, and Tower Street, to 
the wide area of Tow Hill, whence it may be 
traced either in a straight line through Ratcliffe 
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Highway, N. of the London Docks, or close by the 
river along Wapping and Shadwell, where the 
lines again form a single street leading to the W. 
India Docks. The streets E. of the Tower are 
narrow, and lined with mean houses, mostly occu- 
pied by persons connected with shipping. This 
line is altogether about 6 m. in length. 

Another line of street which unites with that 
last described, may be considered as beginning at 
Vauxhall Bridge, close to which is an open quay, 
4m. in length, commanding a view of the river 
and of the archiepiscopal palace of Lambeth. The 
line of road is, however, soon separated from the 
river by ranges of buildings, along which it passes, 
till it reaches Abingdou Street. At the termina- 
tion of the latter it rans on, having Westminster 
Abbey on the left, and the Houses of Parliament 
Swity Westminster Hall and Bridge on the right: 
aftér leaving these, it connects with Parliament 
Street, and then with the spacious street. called 
Whitehall, in which are the Treasury, Horse 
Guards and Admiralty, separating it from St. 
James's Park on the left, and the Banqueting 
Hall, with other handsome mansions shutting out 
the view of the river. The magnificence of the | 
Initldings in this short line of street is unequalled, 
except by those at the W. entrance of Piccadilly, 
and by the terraces of the Regent’s Park, Beyond 
Whitehall is ‘Charing Cross and Trafalgar Square, 
with the Nelson monument in its centre, and the 
National Gallery on its NW. side. Here the line, 
pending KE. with the rivey unites with the Strand, 
alreatly noticed. * - . 

Among the principal streets ranning from N. 
to &., the first and most westerly is the Edgeware 
Road, with its continuations, Park Lane, Grosvenor 
Place, and Vauxhall Bridge Road. The second 
strect, proceeding eastward, is the line formed of 
Portland Place, Regent Street, and Waterloo 
Place, extending between the Regent’s and St. 
James's Parks, and forming one of the most 
splendid public thproughfares in London, as well 
from the width of road as from the grandeur of 
the houses and shops on either side. At its S. 
termination is a granite column, surmounted by 
a bronze statue of the Duke of York, brother to 
George IV., while close to it is the ‘Guards Me- 
morial,’ by dobn Bell, in commemoration of the 
Crimean campaign. A little Ny of Piccadilly 
the line curves through the Quadrant, a handsome 
range of buildings, From this point inues: 
northward to Oxford Street, where it expands 
into a circus, and then, resuming its former di- 
incnsions, proceeds to the ehurch in Langham 
Place: here, by a slight curve westwards, it opens 
into Portland Place, a wide and well built street, 
formerly a favourite residence of the foreign am- 
bassadors, but latterly declining in the scale of 
fashion, Park Crescent and Park Square, opening 
into the Regent’s Park, form an appropriate com— 
pletion to the whole. The third great N. and S. 
Jine is a continuation southwards of the read from 
Tlampstead: it passes along Tottenham Court 
Road to the E. end of Oxford Street, from which 
point its course may.be traced through narrow 
streets down St. Martin’s Lane to Charing Cross: 
but though a busy, it is an intricate thoroughfare, 
and is devoid of architectural interest. The 
other principal N. and 8. lines consist of Gray’s 
Jun Lane an@ Chancery Lane; Goswell Street 
and Aldersgate’Street ; and the line of street com- 
mencing at the Regent’s Canal on the N., succes- 
sively called Kingsland Road, Shoreditch, Norton | 
Folgate, Bishopsgate Street, and Gracechurch | 
Street: at the S. termination of the latter this 
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ton Church in Surfey: its length is*ahout 4 m.,” 
which ‘may be considered the breadti, of London 
in this quarter. The portion of this line at and 
near London Bridge affords some of the finest 
points for viewing London and the scenery on 
the river, Exclusive of the above, there are an 
infinite number of cross streets, some of which are 
of great importance, Among others, there is a 
spacious road from Finsbury Square through Moor- 
gate Street, Princes Street, and King William 
Street, to London Bridge, 

In addition to the various routes intercepting 
each other in different directions, a broad line of 
road embraces the greater part of Londen on the 
N., in a manner not untike that in which the 
Boulevards encircle Paris, Tt commences ‘in the 
Uxbridge Road, and has a NE. course as far as 

“s Cross, St, Pancras, where, turning east- 
it ascends Pentonville Hill, and entering 
‘ity Road, terminates in Finsbury Square, 
Underneath this road lies the Metropolitan,’ or 
Underground railway. 

In Southwark, the great roads from the different 
bridges unite at the old posting house called the 
Slephant and Castle, They are generally wide and 
well-built streets, though, with the exception of 
Blackfriars Road, inferior to the principal thorough- 
fares N. of the river, A Jine of street, extending 
from Westminster Road to the Borough, connects 
these several roads with each other. 

Untiké*Edinburgh and many other great towns, 
the houses in London are not, with the exception 
of those in the Temple and Inns of Court, divided 
into stories, or so-called ‘flats,’ but in the vast 
majority of instances belong to or are hired by 
one individual, by whom, however, sportiang of 
them frequently let to lodgtrs. They have 
usually a story sunk below the level of. the street, 
comprising the kitchen and other offices, above 
which are usually 3 or 4, or more stories, The 
smaller and by* far the most numerous class of 
houses have narrow fronts, containing one room 
or shop in the front of the street. fluor, and that 
immediately above it, the stair and a smaller 
apartment occupying the back part; the two 
upper floors. are frequently divided into smaller 
apartments, Every house has the advantage of 
having an abundant supply-of water; and in all 
the better class of houses it is supplied to the 
top as well as to the under story, The refuse 
water and drainage of every house is conveyed by 
a covered drain to the sewer, or grand receptacle. 
in the centre of the street, sunk below the line of 
the lateral drains, Most houses have cellars oppo- 
site to them under thé street for the stowage of 
coal, and such like articles, No filth is ever laid 
down upon the streets, which have universally 
flagged foot-paths along each side; and notwith- 
standing the concourse of horses, and the grind= 
ing of the pavement by carriages, the streets are, 
speaking generally, extremely well kept, 

Until a comparatively late period the external 
appearance of the houses of London was little in 
harmony with the wealth of their occupiers and 
the richness of their interiors. Internal comfort 
was long the only, as tt still is the chief, object 
of the, Londoner. Provided his house were clean, 
commodious, and well and handsomely furnished, 
he cared little about its outside. Hence it was 
that the interminable rows of dull-looking brick 
houses, erected with little or no regard to uni- 
formity, led strangers to remark that the best 
streets resembled long walls’ pierced with holes 
for doors and windows. Even Bond Street was 
said, in 1810, by an jntelligent foreigner, to be 
‘an uyly inconvenient street, the attractions of 
whieh 2¢ ie amenlt in understand” Rot the same 
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author (Sigond) -adds— Yon cannot pass ‘the 
threshold without being struck with the look of 
order and‘rieatness of the interior. Instead of 
the abominable filth of the common entrance and 
common stairs of a French house, here you step 
from the very street on a neat floorcloth or carpet, 
the wall painted or papered, a lamp in its glass 
ball hanging from’ the ceiling, and every apart- 
ment in the same style, . All is neat, compact, 
and independent.’ 

With the exception, indeed, of St. Paul's, 
Westminster Abbey, Somerset House, and a few 
more churches and public buildings, London dis-- 
played, till within the last 40 or 50 years, little 
architectural elegance. In more recent times, how- 
ever, the erection of magnificent ranges of build~ 
ings, in every direction, has made the British 
metropolis a8 superior to most capitals in ap- 
Peurance, as it has long been in wealth, clean- 
liness, and comfort, ‘The line of Regent Street 
has been already mentioned, to which may be 
added the Regent’s Park, ‘affording a landscape 
bounded by hills, and more than half surrounded 
by a large circuit of buildings, worthy the capital 
of the world, Belgrave and Eaton Squares, and 
the adjoining streets and squares on the estate 
of the Marquis of Westminster, with the terraces 
in Carlton Gardens, have all been raised within 
the last half a century, and are probably un- 
equalled for symmetry and magniticences Within 
a still shorter spree a splendid city has been 
built on the elevated ground on the north and 
west side of Hyde Park, and Kensington Gardens ; 
and another a little further northwards, on ground 
commonly designated as ‘Tyburnia. These, and 
& vast number .of other streets and blocks of 
houses, in the town as well as the outlying 
suburbs, render'the W, end of London a residence 
worthy the wealthiest aristocracy in the world, 
But the improvements effected of late years in 
the city, or oldest. part of the town, have been 
equally great and striking. The new streets 
that lead from the Bank to London Bridge on 
the one hand, and to Moorfields on the other, 
as well as the noble thoroughfare known as 
Cannon Street, are on a grand scalé; and when 
it is borne in mind that the groud which they 
traverse was previously occupied by a dense 
mass of houses which had to be purchased at a 
high price, it will be seen that they do as much 
credit to the public spirit as to the taste of the 
citizens, A number of new bridges over the 
Thames forms no small addition to the improve- 
ments of the last fifty years, 

The hobses of London, with very few excep- 
tions, are built of brick, But within the last few 
years those in the principal streets have been 
mostly plastered or stuecoed over, and their fronts 
made to imitate freestone, This method of 
‘dressing up’ houses has contributed, as some 
think, materially to the improved appearance of 
the town, The cheapness of ¢ stucco,’ however, 
allows it to be applicd to the inferior class of 
houses, where the elaborateness of ornament that 
could not be exeented in stone at many times the 
cost, seems rather ont of place, and not altogether 
in good taste. But the insides, as well as the 
outsides, of the houses have been greatly im- 
Proved within the last 30 or 40 years; those now 
and ‘lately built being far more conveniently cou- 
structed than formerly, and better suited to the 
accommodation, the comfort, and the health of 
their inmates, 

It is frequently both a difficult and a dangerous 
matter to get acruss a crowded street. or one 
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constructing raised landing-places in the middle 
of the streets, protected by pillars and lamps, to 
which passengers may resort, But though these 
conveniences do not cause any sensible obstruction 
to carriages, their supply is scanty in the extreme; 
there not being, in fact, one where there should be 
ten. A better method still for obviating the dangers 
of the ‘crossings’ would be subterranean footpaths 
at the most crowded spots, which might be made 
at a small expense—or, at any rate, an expense less 
than commensurate with the importance of the 
subject, It appears from ofticiat returns that the 
number of people killed in the streets of London 
by ‘accidents,’ from the 12th of March, 1864, to the 
Ist of April, 1865, amounted to 233. Consider- 
ing that the number of people killed by railway 
‘accidents’ in the United Kingdom amounts 
but 25 per annum on the average, there is si 
thing frightful in this slaughter of the streets 
of London, 

Parliamentary and other Divisions—The most 
popular division of London is into three parts :* the 
City, the West End, and the Borough; Temple Bar 
dividing the city from the west end, and the river 
separating both these portions from the Rorough, 
This division is necessarily vague, and, for specific 
parposes, different divisions are made. The city 
of London is situated nearly in the centre of the 
metrapolis, and is che seat of commerce on the 
largest scale. The city of Westminster, W. of 
the city of London, coptains the royal palaces, 
the houses of parl., thelaw courts, most,of the 
public oftices, and the town residences of nearly 
all the nobility and aristocracy. The cities 6f 
London and Westminster, however, do not com- 
prise above a tenth part of the area, or a sixth 
part of the pop, of the whole of the metropolis, 
For parliamentary elections, the metropolis is 
Givided into 7 districts: the cities of London and 
Westminster; the borough of Finsbury, N. of the ° 
city of London; the Tower Hamlets, E, of Fins~ 
bary and the city; Marylebong  N. of the city of 
Westminster; and 2 districts S. of the river, 
Southwark on the E., and Lambeth on the W. 
side. 

The area of the city of London, which com- 
prises only a smail_portion of the metropolis, is 
estimated at about 570 acres. lis boundary line, 
leaving the Thames at Temple Lane, ‘passes 
northwards, crossing Fleet Street at Temple Bar, 
and Holborn at ‘Holborn Bars.’ Turning east- 
ward, it thence takes an undulating course, in- 
closing Smithfield, Finsbury Cireus, and Bishops- 
gate Street S. of Spittal Square. It thence passes 
SE, through Petticoat Lane to Aldgate, from 
which point the boundary, pursuing a SSW. course, 
teaches the Thames by'a very irregular line, ex- 
cluding the Tower. The city is divided into 108 
parishes, of which 97 are said to be « within,’ and 
11 ‘without’ the walls. This division is now 
merely nominal, the ancient city boundary having 
long disappeared, although the city gates, where 
the walls passed the great thoroughfares, were 
standing in the last half of the 18th century, 

The KE. boundary of the city of Westminster 
coincides with the W. boundary of London at the 
‘Thames and Temple; it thence runs NW, to the 
junction of Tottenham Court Road and Oxford 
Street. ‘The latter street constitutes the whole Ny 
boundary as far as the W. extremity at Ken: sington 
Gardens, From this point a very imegular line, 
running to Chelsea Tospital, forms’ the W° 
boundary. It then turns to the SW. along the 
Serpentine river, on leaving which it goes 8, until 
We rani bipes fi cP hehe ec eae Pa ae ode 
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bone includes the three parishes of Marylebone, 
Paddington, and St, Pancras: Finsbury comprises 
nine parishes, and the Rolls’ Liberty; and the 
‘Tower Hamlets includes fifteen; Southwark em- 
braces not only the municipal borough, but the 
parishes of Bermondsey and Rotherhithe; and 
Lambeth comprises Camberwell and Newington, 
as well as the parish of its own name. 

, At the general election of 1865, the seven par- 
liamentary divisions of the metropolis had 137,777 
electors, who returned sixteen members. ‘The city, 
returning four members, ‘ad 17,593 electors; 
Westininster, returning two members, had 13,522 
electors; Marylebone, retuming two members, had 
24,210 electors ; Finsbury, returning two members, 
had 24,106 electors; the Tower Hamlets, returning 
two “merpbers, liad 31,251 electors; Southwark, 
retufning: two members, had 12,058 electors; and, 
jinally, Lambeth, returning two members, had 
25,087 electors inscribed on the rolls. 

_ Parks and Squares,—The W, end of the town 
is beautified aad rendered healthy by four exten- 
sive parks, appropriately called the lungs of Lon- 
don, They are open to the public; and, though 
each has ‘a different character, they all afford 
ample scope for recreation and exercise. Hyde 
Park (once the manor of Hyde, and belonging to 
the Abbey of Westminster), lying W. of Piccadilly 
and Oxford Street, and between the rouds leading 
therefrom, contains about 400 acres, and has a 
large and deep artificial Jake, crossed by a hand- 
some bridge of tive e. This lake, which is 
slightly bent, is, by an absurd misnomer, called the 
Serpentine river. The whole of this park Was, 
till within recent years, an open field, dotted with 
trees, and traversed by carnage ways It is now 
laid out, in parts, as a garden, with well-kept 
flower, beds, ornamental walks, statues, and foun- 
tains, . ‘The whole of the grounds, as well as Ken- 
sington Gardens, lying W. of Hyde Park, and 
separated from.it by a trench and wall, are open to 
the public, St, James’s Park, between the Horse 
Guards and Buckingham Palace, is less than a 
fourth part of Hyde Park, and not so open; its 
site being low, damp, and marshy. Within recent 
years, however, the central part has been taste- 
fully Jaid out, and what was adirty straight canal, 
running through a maysh, has been converted into 
a varied sheet of water, interspersed with islands 
affording a secure retreat to numerous aquatic 
birds, and surrounded by lawns, shrabberies, and 
trees. ‘The avenues on the N. side of this park 
are open to all pedestrians, but only to the horses 
and carriages of some privileged members of the 
aristocracy. ‘The 8. drive is open to all private 
and hackney carriages. ‘The Green Park, a tri- 
angular piece of ground, about as large as St. 
James's, from which it gradually rises to Piceadilly, 
is open, well aired, and forms a sort of miviature 
Hyde Park, Along its E. margin are some of the 
most splendid houses in the metropolis, incl. those 
of Earl Spencer, the Duke of Sutherland, and the 
Earl of Ellesmere. The latter, in the Palladian 
style, is a noble palace, and one of the most mag- 
nificent private residences in London. 

"The Kegent’s Park, which is nearly as large as 
Hyde Park, with am equally varied surface, was 
formed during the regency, in the latter years of 
the reign of George ILL. “It is sit. N. of Portland 
Pace, on high ground, surrounded by elegant 
buildings. Butit has a clay subsoil, and is rather 
damp, although being tolerably well drained. 
Neither is it, like most of the other parks, a place 
wholly appropriated to the accommodation and re- 
areation af the noeblie: but. on the contrary. the 
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been let to private individuals who. have bail, 
villas upon them. This cannot but be held a gro: 
abuse of public property ; and it is somewhat:sur- 
prising that it should have been allowed to be 
perpetrated, almost without notice. The gardens of 
the Zoological Society are situated on the N, side 
of this park, and the central portion is occupied by 
the gardens of the Botanical Society. 

A portion of the advantages so long enjoyed by 
the W. end of the town in the possession of its 
four parks, has been conferred, more recently, on 
the eastern and the south-western parts of the 
metropolis, where large open spaces, respectively 
ealled Vietoria Park and Battersea Park, have 
been laid out in grass plots, and handsomely orna- 
mented with fine trees, flower beds, fountains, and 
even artificial iakes, Victoria Park, comprising 
about 300 acres, is situated a little to the NE. of 
Bethnal Green; ard Battersea Park, the only 
public park of London adjoining the river Thames, 
is W. of Lambeth, right opposite Chelsea Hospital. 
‘The cost of buying the land and making both these 
parks was borne by the government, 

‘Phe squares of London are pretty numerous in 
all parts, but the largest and handsomest are in 
the W. end. In many the houses ate on a grand 
seale, and the central gardens well laid out, - 
Grosvenor, Berkeley, and Hanover Squares, which 
lie between Oxford Street and Piccadilly, were 
formerly,.and still are, favourite resorts of the 
aristocracy. Belgrave Square, however, with the 
surrounding streets and squares, and Carlton Ter- 
race are still more fashionable quarters. St, James's 
Square, between Piccadilly and Pall Mall, anc 
Cavendish, Portman, and Manchester Squares, on 
the N, side of Oxford Street, are mostly occupied 
by s.of distinction, Further E, are Russell 
and Bedford Squares, and a cluster of squares to 
the N. of these, chiefly occupied by merchants and 
tradesmen. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 8. of Holborn, 
is a large and well-built square, and its inclosure 
is more tastefully laid out than any other in this 
part of the metropolis, Finsbury Square lies N. 
of the city, and near it is Finsbury Circus, Other 
squares, formed of good houses, are to be found in 
all parts of the town and neighborrhood, 

Statues and Public Monuments.—Several of the 
best squares are decorated with statues; amoug 
which may be remarked those of Charles IL., 
William I{L, Anne, and George I. in Soho, St. 
James's, Queen's, and Leicester Spuares; that of 
George I. in Grosvenor Square; of William, duke | 
of Cumberland, in Cavendish Square; of Pitt, by 
Chantrey, in Hancver Square; of Fox, by West- 
macott, in Bloomsbury Square; of the Duke of 
Bedford, by the same sculptor, in Russell Square; 
and of George IV., by Chantrey, in Trafalgar 
Square. Other statues and monuments are placed 
in different parts of the metropolis, among which 
are the equestrian statue of Charles L, by Le 
Soeur, at Charing Cross ; of James IT., by Gibbons, 
behind Whitehall; of Anne, by Bird, in front of 
St. Paul's; of George IIL, by Wyatt, Pall Mail; 





of the Duke of Kent, in Park Crescent; of William 
IV, in King William Street, city ; of Canning, by 
Chantrey, in Palace Yar&; of General Napier, by 
Behnes, at Charing Cross; of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, by Wyatt, over the grand arcl at the 
junction of the street, at Hyde Park Comer, with 
the road leading by Constitution Hill to Bucking- 
ham Palace; and another statue of the duke, hy 
Chantrey, opposite to the Bank of England in the 
city. At the bottom of Waterloo Place and the 
junction of Pall Mall, stands the ‘Guards Me- 
smorial.’a monument in honour of the Guards who 
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Rome, said, but without any authority, to be that 
of Achilles, It is of brass, and was formed out of 
cannon captired by the Duke of Wellington, in 
whose honour it was ereeted, and to whom it is 
inscribed ‘ by the ladies of England.’ 

The Monument on Fish Street Hill, built in 
1671-77, to commemorate the bunting of London, 
is a fluted Doric column, 202 ft, in height, designed 
by Sir Christopher Wren. The pedestal is deco- 
rated by a representation, in relief, of the destruc- 
tion of the city, sculptured by Cibber: at the top 
of the column is a gallery affording a view of the 
F. part of the metropolis, and on the summit is a 
blazing wen, The York Column is a plain Doric, 
pillar of granite, surmounted by a bronze colossal 
statue of the Duke of York. The height of the 
column is 124 ft., and above the capital is an iron 
gallery, from which a good view is obtained of the 
W. end of the town, This column, erected in 1833, 
is situated on the N. side of St. James's Park, at 
the lower end of. Waterloo Place, A fluted Co- 
rinthian column, with a capital of cast metal, has 
been erected in Trafalgar Square in honour of 
Nelson, It is surmounted by a statue in stone of 
the hero; and on its pedestal are some spirited 
sculptures in alto relievo, in bronze, representing 
his death, and some of the most striking events of 
his life. It is 176 ft. 6 in. high from the base to 
the top of the statue; but, on the whole, it has a 
poor effect, expressed by the wits in the saying 
that government here has ‘must-headed the ad- 
wiral,’ 

Bridges-——-The Thames, which, in its course 
through London, has 2 medium width of about 
1,000 ft., is crossed by thirteen bridges, of which 
eight are. devoted to the ordinary traftic, and five 
to railways, The oldest bridge over the Thames 
of which there is any record, was a wooden strac- 
ture thrown across the river early in the 1ith 
century; but the frequent and costly repairs in- 
dispensable for its maintenance led to the con- 
struction of one of more durable niatertals, A 
stone bridge, of pointed architecture, was com- 
pleted in 1209, which, by means of occasional re- 
novations, was kept standing till 1834, Down to 
the middle of last century, thts was the only bridge 
between London and Southwark. The great it~ 
convenience of a circuitous fcurney from the west 
end of the town to the city before the river could 
be crossed by carriages, induced parliament, in 
1788, to make a grant for the erection of West- 
minster Bridge at the court-eitd of the metropolis. 
Old Blackfriars Bridge (intended by its projectors 
to have been called Pitt Bridge, in honour of the 

. first great statesman of the name of Pitt), was 
built about 20 yeuts after, the expense of its con= 
struction being defrayed by a toll exacted during 
19 years, Westminster and Blackfriars Bridges 
were built of Portland stone, which, being too soft 
to resist the constant attrition of the water, and of 
the ice of winter, their piers were so much worn 
as to threaten their entire destruction; the former, 
therefore, had to be taken down in 1861, and the 
latter in 1865, The new bridge at Westminster, 
huilt after the designs of Mr. Page, was opened in 
1863, andthe new bridge at Blackfriars, likewise 
designed by Mr. Page, is to be completed in 1867. 
New Westminster Bridge, built at an expense of 
near 400,000, is generally considered the hand- 
somest as well as most convenient bridge of the 
metropolis. It is quite level, and has two foot- 
ways of 15 ft. width; two tramways for heavy 
tratlic, each 7 ft, 6 in., and a roadway of 40 ft. for 
light traffic. The new bridge at Blackfriars, the 
estimated cost of which is 250,0002, will be 9 ft. 
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structure of its kind, was conipleted in 1819. It 
ig of iron, and has only three arches, the span of 
that in the centre being 240 ft., and the weight of 
metal in it 1,665 tons. Waterloo Bridge, which 
Canova said was ‘ worth a visit from the remotest 
corner of the earth,’ is of granite, and has 9 ellip- 
tical arches, each 120 ft.in width. It was built 
by a joint stock company, at a cost of 1,150,0007., 
and opened to the public in 1817, A tall of one 
half-penny is charged on this bridge for all foot 
passengers, and of 2d. for hackney carriages, 
London Bridge, like the Southwark and Waterloo 
Bridges, was planned by John Rennie, It is built 
of granite, the span of the centre arch being 150 
ft., and is a noble specimen of bridge architecture. 
The heavy expense of this fabric, amounting to 
2,000,0002 sterling, was partly defrayed by a duty 
on all coal brought into the pool, and partly from 
the revenues of property appropriated for the Sup- 
port of ‘London Bndge.’ . 

Of the five railway bridges that cross the river 
Thames within the metropolis, the best that can 
be said is that they are undoubtedly useful struc- 
tures, built at a comparatively small cost. Two of 
these bridges belong to the South Eastern railway 
company—that at Charing Cross taking the site 
of a former suspension bridge, transferred to Clifton, 
~while one accommodates the traftic of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover line; another that of the 
lines terminating at Victoria station, Pimlico; and 
the highest on the river, that of the South Western 
and Great Western railways, 

The famous Thames4'unnel, which passes under 
the river between Wapping and Rotherhithe, effects 
a connection between its banks nearly 2 m, below 
London Bridge. The erection of a bridge m the 
centre of the port was of course impracticable, aud 
the mode of uniting the two shores, without injury 
to the shipping interest, was long a difficult pro= 
blem for engineers. It was at length solved by , 
Sir I. Branel, who designed and completed the 
tunnel. It consists of a hollow brick cylinder, ot 
tube, subdivided into two road-ways, each 15 ft. 
high and 12 ft. broad, Notwithstanding the danger * 
attending the execution of the work, owing to the 
perpetual oozing through and occasional bursting 
in of the river, the loss of life during the 15 years 
it occupied was very inconsiderable. But it has 
hitherto been a most unprofitable speculation, and 
will probably have to be turned into a railway 
tunnel. Projects te this effect have long been en= 
tertained, but the great difficulty in their execu- 
tion has been the nevgibourhond of the great 
docks, far too deep to allow the subterranean ap- 
proach of.railways, 

Palaces and Houses of Parliament.—St. James's 
Palace at the west end of Pall Mali, is an irregular, 
mean-tooking brick building, totally unworthy 
the name of palace: it was erected by Henry 
VIIL., on the site of a hospital for female lepers, 
which existed in the 11th century. ‘The interior, 
however, is handsomely fitted up, and it is well 
adapted for court levees and drawing-rooms, which 
are mostly held in it. The chapel attached to 
this edifice is that used for the ancient hospital. 

Buckingham Palace, at the W. end of St, James’s 
Park, cecupies the site of Arlington House, pulled 
down by John Sheffield, duke’ of Buckingham, 
who erected in its stead a plain respectable man- 
sion. Having-heen purchased by George IIL, in 
1762, it became the favourite pabode of Queen 
Charlotte. Under George IVS whose rage for 
building was as decided as his taste was equivocal, 
Buckingham House was entirely rebuilt; and 
became, in 1837, the town-residence of the Queen, 
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ture imitation of that of Constantine at, Rome) 
being a litde in advance of its narrow projecting 
wings. But this arch, which did not harmonise 
with the rest of the- building, and was, at the 
same time, mean and paltry, was removed in 1840, 
A new eastern front has, also, been given to the 
building, which is now quadrangular, This new 
qurtion is of great magnitude; and though, per- 
haps, some of its details may be objected to, it is, 
on the whole, an imposing structure, The apart- 
ments in it are more lofty than those in the other 
portions of the building, and are better fitted for 
state-display. ‘The garden facade, an elevation of 
the Corinthian order on a rustic basement, is the 
hest part of the palace built by George FV. The 
yallery, about 160 ft. in length, contains some 
good pictures, Except in the new front, the rooms 
in the basement story are low, and some of them, 
with the greater number of the corridors and pas- 
sages, are badly lighted. 

"The situation of this palace is not favourable. 
It i& closely hemmed in on the S. side by inferior 
houses; while, on the W. side, the grounds are 
overlooked by the tall houses in Grosvenor Place. 
‘Until the year 1864, the road in front of the palace, 
and along the Mall, not being paved, but covered 
with a compound of gravel and clay, became in 
wet weather a mere puddle, 

‘Lhe old Houses of Parliament stood upon ground 
formerly occupied by the palace of Westminster, 
Their appearance was far from imposing ; but a 
certain degree of antiquated splendour, the asso- 
ciations connected with. their history, and the 
importance of the purposes to which they were 
appropriated, made them respectable in the eyes 
of Englishmen, They were, however, wholly 
destroyed by fire on the 16th October, 1834, Pre- 
parations were made immediately after for the 
erection of a new edifice, on a scale infinitely 
larger and more sumptuous than the old one. The 
new palace, built after the designs, and under the 
direction of Mr, Barry, was not completed till the 
year 1864, so that its erection took thirty years. 
Phe expenditure in inoney was equivalent to that 
of time, for it cost above two millions sterling. 
The space oceupied by the Louses of Parliament 
is about cight acres; the buildir have a river 
frontage of 900 ft. with a terrac of Aberdeen 
granite G80 ft, Jong by 30 ft. broad. ‘The Victoria 
Tower, chicily designed for corcecting the low 
situation of the edifice, eommanded,+as it is, by 
Westminster Abbey, rises to the height of 340 ft, 
‘The clock, at the opposite, or eastern end, is 320ft. 
high, and’ the central spire 300 ft. ‘The royal 
entrance in the Victoria ‘Tower is a majestic gate 
ft.in height. ‘The palace is altogethe 
¢ with the stamp of grandeut visibly im- 
pressed upon it, though adverse critics contend 
that it is overlaid with an endless profusion of 
minute ornaments, which detract from its sitnpli- 
city, appear paltry, and catch soot and smoke, 
besides forming convenient receptacles fur_swal- 
lows’ nests, The passages inside, being in the 
Jast degree complicated, are also more like the 
mazes in a labyrinth than the corridors in a 
palace. The House of Lords is as gorgeous as 
gilding and painting can make it ; but the House 
of Commons has greater simplicity, 

‘The Government Offices, including the Treasury, 
Tlome Office, and Board of ‘Trade, on the W. side 
of Whitehall, have been much improved by the 
erection of a uniform and handsome palatial front. 
The Board of Control has an Ionic portico, but is, 
otherwise, a plain building. The Orduance and 
Admiralty offices make no wetensions to display ; 
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are in Somerset House, once a fralace, occupiéd’by 
Edward VL. and Elizabeth. The'old building was 
taken down in 1775; and the present-Quadrangu- 
lar structure, designed by Sir William Chambers, 
was completed in 1782, and distributed into go- 
vernment offices, The street frofft is only 200 ft. 
in length, but that facing the river is 800 ft, in 
Tength, and is one of the noblest elevations in 
London, An eastern wing was added by King's 
College, in 1830, in completion of the architect's 
design. 2 
On the river's bank, in the E. part of ghe city, 
is the Tower, 
“With many a foul and midnight murder fed” 


This tude fortress, about 4 m. below London 
Bridge, was begun by William the Conquefot in 
1078, The original building, now called, the 
White Tower, was completed in 1098. Additions 
were made by Henry HT, in 1240, by Edward IV, 
in 1465, and the whole was substantially repaired 
by Charles FI. in 1663. ‘The Grand Storehouse, a 
large building N. of the White Tower, begun by 
James II, and completed by William III., was 
burne down in 1841, when about 280,000 stand of 
muskets and small arms were destroyed. On the 
site of this storehouse a large semi-Gothie struc- 
ture, called the Wellington Barracks, and serving 
partly as such, and partly ay an armoury, hasbeen 
erected. It is fire-proof, and is constructed so 
| that it could not easily be taken, unless artillery 
were employed against it, The tower was a 
royal palace during more than five centuries, It 
was long, and still in fact is, a state prison; ‘and 
several royal personages and many nobles, and 
distinguished commoners, perished in this edi- 
fice, some by the handa of public executioners, 
and some by the dagger and bow! of the assassin, 
Itanciently contained several detached masses of 
building, most of which have now disappeared. 
‘The original tower, now called the White ‘Tower, 
still remains the principal edifice. The Martin 
Tower is now called the Jewel ‘Lower, The Lan- 
tern Tower, the Royal Palace, and the Mint have 
been pulled down, “Of the remainder of the old 
building vestiges may be traced under altered: 
names, The present edifices consist, exclusive. of 








St. Peter, the ordnance office, the record office, the 
jewel office, and the armouries, The whole is sur- 
rounded by a moat filled with water from the 
‘Thames, and the outer bank has been turned into 
pleasure grounds. ‘The Tower is open to visitors, 
who pay 6d, to see the armouries and asimilar sum 
to inspect the regalia, ‘The menagerie, formerly 
the best in England, having been superseded by 
that belonging to the Zoological Socicty in the 
Regent's Park, was dispersed many years ago, The 
Mint, formerly in the Tower, but now on Tower 
Hill, is a stone building of Greek architecture, con- 
sisting of a centre and wings. The workshops 
aud offices occupy about 8,000 square yards, and 
the machinery for coining is complete and 
efiicient, 

Post Office.—The Post Office, in the centre of 
the metropolis, near St. Paul's, a large, handsome 
building, completed in 1829, of Portland stone, is 
390 ft. in length, 130 ft. in width, and 64 ft, 
high, ‘The facade has three Ionic porticoes, over 
the central and largest of which is a plain pedi- 
ment, Within this portico is the great hall, 
80 ft. by 64 ft, divided into three compartments 
by rows of Ionic columns on granite pedestals: 
passages lead from it to the principal offices. 


The business transacted in this building, em- 
heantne ac it Anse the internal corresanondence nf 
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with: all parts of. the U. Kingdom and of the 
world, is necessarily of vast extent; and is con- 
ducted with a dégree of despatch, regularity, and 
agvuracy, that is quite extraordinary, There are 
aboug, 1,000 hoyges and pillar-boxes for receiving 
letters within wnat is called the ‘town district’ 
of the metropolis, The number of letters collected 
in this district alone amounted to 13 millions in 
1839, the year preceding the general reduction of 
postage. “In 1840, the first year of the penny post, 
the gumber of London district letters rose to 21 
milliong, while the total number of letters passing 
througtf the General Post Office was 132 millions 


Tn 1860, the total number of letters amounted to! 


462 millions, and the local correspondence to 
63vyiillions, Finally, in 1864, the total reached 
47% ‘millions, while the London district alone 
produced 70 millions of letters. 

eligivus Establishments and Buildings—~Lon- 
don is a bishop's see, the highest in rauk in the 
kingdom under the archbishops, The diocese 
fortaerly comprised 199 parishes in Middlesex, 
398 in Essex, 56 in Hertfordshire, and 4 in Buck- 
inghamshire, in all 650; but under the new eccle- 
siastical arrangements it comprises all the parishes 
of Middlesex, 23 in Surrey, 10 in x, and 9 im 
Kent, making a total of 241 parishes, and 313 
benefices, Westminster contains 10 parishes, 4 of 
which were formed early in the last. ceutury, in 
consequence of the great increase of pop. at the 
W. end of the towit, and one more recently ; 2 
only of these parishes, St, Margaret's and St 
John’s, are considered to form the city of West- 
minster, the other 8 being denominated the 
liberties. Westminster was erected into a bishopric 
by Hen, Vill. in 1541, when the whole of Middle- 
sex, exclusive of the city of London and the parish 
of Fulham, was assigned as its diocese; but this 
bishopric existed only nine years, at the expiration 
of which the ecclesiastical government reverted to 
its former channel, 

St. Paul's, the cathedral church of London, is. 
not only the great architectural glory of the 
metropolis, but of the empire, Ic stands in an 
elevated situation at the tup of Ludgate Hill, on 
the site of the former cathedral, destroyed during 
the great fire of 1666, Its foundations were laid 
on the 2ist of June, 1675; and Sir Christopher 
Wren, by whom it was designed, and under whose 
directions the works was carried on, lived to com- 
plete the stupendous edifice, the last stone of 
which was laid by his son in 1710, Jt is built 
in the form of a Latin Cross, with an additional 
arm or transept at the W. end to give breadth to 
the front, and has a semicircular projection at the 
XE. end for the altar, and semicircular porticoes at 
either end of the transepts. It is 510 ft. in 
length, E. to W., the length of the cross, exclu- 
sive of the circular porticocs, is 250 ft., the breadth 
of the W’, fagade with the turrets 180 ft., and the 
height of the walls 110 ft. An immense dome, 
or cupola, rising aver the centre, is surmounted by 
a lantern, ball, and cross, the latter being elevated 
862 ft. above the level of the’ floor, and 370 ft. 
above the pavement of the churchyard. ‘The 
two turrets, or belfries, in the W. front, are each 
222 ft, in height. The walls are decorated by 
two stories of coupled pilasters arranged at regular 
distances, those below being of ‘the Corinthian 
and these -above of the Composite order, The 
whole building is of Portland stone; and the ex- 
cellence of its foundations, and the massive 
solidity of its walls and piers, warrant the infer- 
ence that it will be as lasting as it is magnificent. 

St, Paul's, it is frequently said, is copied, or at 
least closely imitated, from St. Peter's at Rome; 
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that bears the impress of transcendent genius; 
and may be said to be to St. Petet’s what the 
#Eneid is to. the Hiad and Odyssey. The fronts 
of both cathedrals are the parts, perhaps, in which 
they are most deficient; but, in neither instance, 
was the architect allowed to follow out his own 
conceptions. Bramante and Michael, Angelo 
wished to have the portico of St. Peter's formed 
on the plan of the Pantheon, and Wren was 
obliged to modify his masterly designs 40 as to 
make them acceptable to those to whom he was 
obliged to defer. The belfries of St. Paul’s give 
it a character very different from that of St 
Peter's, Neither is the dome of the latter so 
spherical as that of the British cathedral, nor is 
it so striking a feature of the building, being 
placed so far behind the lofty fagade as to be 
almost invisible to a person standing near the 
editice, But in the vastness of its proportions 
St, Peter's as far execeds St. Paul’s as the latter 
does the largest of the English churehes, Per- 
haps, also, it is superior to St. Paul’s in the 
harmony of its parts; the dome, though so grand 
a feature in the Jatter, being, it is very generally 
admitted, too large for the other parts of the 
building. But the English cathedral is, though 
longo intervallo, second only to St. Peter's; and is 
unquestionably the noblest of transalpine and of 
Protestant temples. 

‘The interior of St. Paul’s is chaste and impos- 
ing; but, owing to the want of ornament, it has 
rather a naked and austere appearance. . Within 
the last titty years, it has been attempted to 
obviate this defect by placing within the cathe- 
dral monuments erected at the public expense to 
eminent individuals, among whom may be spe- 
cified Marquis Cornwallis, Karl St, Vincent, Lord 
Nelson, Abercrombie, Earl Huwe, Howard the 
Philanthropist, Dr. Johnson, Sir William Jones, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the Duke of Wellington, 
and oghers. But these, with few exceptions, do 
no credit either to the artist or the countty,-and 
are totally uhworthy of the temple which they 
only encumber, 

The remains of Sir Christopher Wren are de- 
posited in one of the vaults ef the cathedral; and 
before the entrance to the choir is the followmg 
appropriate inscription to his memory :— 

SUBTUS, CONDITUR, HUJUS. EOCLESLA. ET, URBIS. 
coxprter. CHRISTOPHORUS WREN. Qut. vixrr. 
ANNOS. ULTRA. NONAGINTA. NON, SIBI. SED. 
BONO. PUBLICO. LECTOR, Sl, MONUMENTUM, REQUIRIS. 
CIRCUMSPICE, 

OBLIT. XXV. FEB, ANNO. MOCCXXIL. 

@rat, 91. 


Visitors ascend by an inside stair to the stone 
gallery which surrounds the exterior gallery above 
the colonnade; and, by a more difficult ascent, 
they reach the Golden Gallery, which crowns the 
apex of the dome, at the base of the lantern, 
‘The view from this latter point, on a clear day, 
is unrivalled. The cntire metropolis, vast as it 
is, appears to be spread out at the spectator's 
feet. ‘The broad and silvery line of the river, 
crossed by numerous bridges, and bearing on its 
bosom thousands of vessels, gives infinite grandeur 
and variety to the scene, At this height, the 
people, horses, and carriages in the streets, aud 
everything else on the surface, appear so greatly 
diminished, that the bustle of the crowd has been, 
not inaptly, compared to that of a swarm of 
emmets. Owing to the usual density of the 
smoke, this splendid view is seldom seen in per- 
fection. It appears to the greatest. advantage 
early on a clear summer morning, before the fires 
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only ascend to the top of the cupola, but enter 
the lantern, and thence make their way into the 
copper ball by which itis crowned. Thediameter 
of the latter is 6 ft. 2 in. 

The whole cost of this noble structure amounted 
to only 747,9542, or less, less than a fourth part of 
the sum spent on the new Houses of Parliament. 
St. Paul's cathedral was finished in 85 years, under 
the superintendence of one architect, by one master 
mason (Mr. Strong), and during the incumbency 
of one bishop of London (Dr. Henry Compton), 
St. Peter’s church at Rome, on the other hand, 
was 145 years in building, during which time no 
fewer than 12 architects were employed upon it, 
and 19 popes gat in the papal chair. (See Bray~ 
ley’s Account of St, Panl’s, in the Survey of 
A.wondon and Middlesex, ii, 249-310; Aikin’s 
Essay on St. Paul's; Britton’s Account of St. 
Paul's; and Elme’s Life of Sir Christopher Wren. 

It is to be regretted that St, Paul's is so much 
hemmed in by the surrounding buildings, ‘The 
view of the grand facade, with the dome rising 
above it, from the foot of Ludgate Hill, was, 
previous to 1865, generally held the most favour- 
able; but it was almost entirely destroyed by 
the ugly railway bridye of the London, Chatham 
and Dover line, which, in this year, was thrown 
across the street, at the very point where the 
noble edifice presented itself most strikingly, At 
present, the dome appears to best advantage from 
the bridges and the river; and is seen at a great 
distance from all parts of the surrounding conntry, 
towering above the mas UY which the city is 

enerally enveloped. The effect: of the smoke on 
the structure is not: a little enrious, In the parts 
protested from the weather it adheres, and the 
uilding has, in consequence, a black and sooty 
appearance ; while, on the other hand, the parts 
exposed to the weather seem bleached of whitened, 

Westminster Abbey, which, next to St. Paul’s, 
is the noblest ecclesiastical edifice in don, 
dates from the 13th century, though ions of 
the edifice, erected by Edward the Confessor, may 
still form part of the building. Great additions, 
were made to it by Henry VII, who built the 
splendid chapel that still bears his name; and, at 
the beginning of the last. century, the two towers 
of the W. front were added, from designs fur- 
nished by Sir Christopher Wren. In 1803 a con- 
siderable part of the building was destroyed by 
fire: but it has since been completely répaired, 
and Henry VITth’s chapel renovated in its original 
style. It'is 860%, in length, and 195 wide, within 
the walls, Though built at many different times 
between the reigns of Henry ITI-and Henry VIT., 
and never quite completed, it offers one of the 
best specimens of the pointed style in England. 
It isin the form of a cfoss, the shape of which, 
externally at least, at the I. end, is almost ob- 
literated by 12 minor chapels, of which that of 
licnry VII. is the largest and finest. The great 
varicty of the abbey renders any thing like a ge- 
neral description impossible, The N. side, with 
its beautiful gate, may be considered the principal 
front; but the view is much injured by the inter- 
ferenve of St. Margaret’s church, which imme- 
diately adjoins the abbey. It presents a line of 
ornamental turreted buttresses and pointed win- 
tiows, with a fanciful sculptured porch, decorated 
with immense flying buttresses, lofty pinnacles, 
and a large wheel window 32 ft. in diameter. -The 
ost striking view of the interior is from the W. 
entrance, where the lofty pointed aisles, clustered 
columns, rivh tracery work, and monumental de- 
cotations, judiciously lighted by painted windows, 

fa hi ious effect-well calculated to arrest 
et fe har 
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most illustrious of the statesm tors, Warriors, 
philosophers, divines, and poeta; of Great Britain, 

Chaucer to Macaulay, and from Clarendongto 
Palmerston, are either buried or have their monli- 
ments within its precincts; and,the status) and 
other memorials which are distributed all over 
the abbey, give it the, highest interest, and deeply 
impress the mind. Since its restoration, in 1820, 
Henry VIIth’s Chapel has formed the most bean~ 
tiful of the subordinate portions of the abbey: it 
is universally considered agem, and is, undoubt- 
edly, a very choice specimen of its style, 

The other chirches of London have no preten~ 
sions to be compared with those last mentioned. 
Of those which escaped the great fire of 1666, St. 
Saviour’s in the Borough and the Temple Chi 
deserve special mention. The former, restored to 
much of its ancient freshness, is a good specimen. 
of the architecture of the 14th century: the latter, 
which has also been restored recently, is still more 
ancient, and is remarkable for its peculiar archi- 
tecture, and for the fine Norman arch forming the 
entrance to the building. After the fire, several 
churches were built by Sir Christopher Wren, but 
the fame of St, Paul's has obscured the lustre of 
his other works. Bow Church, in Cheapside, St. 
Bride's, Fleet Street, and St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, are the most admired of Sir Christopher's 
churches, In the early part of last century seve~ 
ral w@ble churches were erected, of which St. 
Martin's, St. George’s, Hanover Square, and St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, are good specimens, With- 
in the last 66 years, however, a complete change, 
and great deterioration, took place in_our ecclesi- 
astical architecture, St. Pancras Church and 
some others may, perhaps, be excepted from this 
censure; but an extreme poverty of architectural 
talent was shown in designing new churches, 
which are quite unworthy of those formerly erected 
and of the city. More recently, however, the 
taste has been rain improved ; though the 
Gothic or medieval style is now, perhaps, too 
universally followed. The places of worship for 
dissenters are, with few exceptions, very plain 
brick buildings, well arranged for the accommo- 
dation of large congregations, but constructed with 
little attention to ornament or taste. 

Lambeth Palace.—One of the most extensive 
and imposing buildings S, of the Thames is Lam- 
beth Palace, on the river’s bank, nearly opposite 
the new houses of parliament. The original 
building, erected in 1191, was first intended for a 
college of canons; but as the pope refused his 
consent to its establishment, it was converted into 
an archiepiscopal palace, and has ever since been 
the town residence of the primate of all England. 
Great. additions were made to it about 1250, and, 
in the 15th century, Archbishop Chichele built a 
square stone tower towards the river, called the 
Lollard’s Tower, from the fact of some of those 
early reformers having been confined in it. Sub- 
sequent additions were made by Cranmer, Pole, 
Parker, Juxton, Sancroft, and Tillotson ; but the 
whole, as seen from the outside, is a heavy, dull- 
looking brick stracture, little interesting “except 
from its antiquity. Recent additions, however, 
completed in 1833, at a cost, including internal 
fittings, of nearly 80,0002, are executed in better 
taste. The new buildings, of Bath stone, stand in 
the gardens, E. of the old palace the principal 
‘edifice is a splendid structure, the ornamental por- 
tions, which are particularly rich, being copied 
from Westminster and St. Alban’s Abbeys. The 
entrance front, flanked with square towers, is 160 
ft, in length, the opposite or garden front being 
80 ft. longs The principal rooms are of fine pr 
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the wood-work -fging almost wholly ‘of oak. The 
library is perhaps one of the finest parts of the 
interior ; and though remarkably plain in its deco- 
rations and furniture, produces, from its great size, 
a imposing effect, It contains upwards of 
25,000-vols., among which are niany rare works 
in classics and divinity; and the MSS., some con- 
nected with the history of the see, and others of 
@ miiscellaneotis character, are said to be ve 
valuable, In the older parts of the building the 
chief rooms are thes Fong gallery, containing 2 
curious collection of paintings, chiefly its of 
former prelates ; tie great, hall, with’ an open 
roof of oak, presenting one of the best imens 
in the country of internal Gothie decorations ; and 
the chapel, a small but extremely elegant apart> 
ment, fitted up with oak stalls, pews, and an ex- 
quisitely carved pulpit and screen. The park 
and gardens belonging to the palace occupy about 
eighteen acres ; they are completely walled round; 
uearly four acres are appropriated to the kitchen 
garden, the rest being planted and laid out in 
alirubberies, - 

Cemeteries—The crowded state of most of the 
metropolitan chutchyards, and the growing con- 
viction of their injurious influence over the health 
of the neighbourhoods in which they are placed, 
have, within the last generation, suggested the 
establishment of public cemeteries at some dis- 
tance from town. The first. of these, at Kensal 
Green, occupying a piece of ground 48 acres in 
extent, tastefully planted and laid out, was opened 
in 1882. It is situated in the NW. suburb of 
London, and has chapels, where the funeral ser- 
vice is performed according to the rites of the 
Church of England, and of other religious persua- 
sions, The success of this undertaking, which 
‘was long opposed by ignorant prejudice, led to the 
construction of other cemeteries, That at High- 
gate, consecrated in 1838, and gecupying about 40 
acres, in an elevated situation N. of the city, com- 
mands a very extensive view. The Norwood 
cemetery, 6 m, §. of the city, is about the size of 
that last mentioned, Other cemeteries have been 
completed at Woking, on the London and South 
Western railway-+to which the coffins are di ily 
conveyed in the ‘dead train’~at Colney Hatel 
on the Great Northen railwaywhich has like- 
wise its diurnal train for the dead~at Abney Park, 
Stoke Newington ; at Earl's Court, Brompton; and 
at Victoria Park and Bow Cotmmon in the E. 
The Woking cemetery is known as ‘the Necro- 
polis. At first the new cemeteries were found too 
expensive to be used by the poorer classes, but 
various changes in the tariff of burials gradually 
adapted them to their use, The act of the 13 & 
14 Vict. c. 52 (1850), providing for the abolition 
of intramural interment, provides, also, for the 
formation of new burial groands in convenient 
situations, and at reasonable rates of charge, 

Commercial Establishments,—The establishments 
connected with commerce are on a scale commen- 
surate with the amount of business to be trans- 
acted, The public buildings for commercial pur-~ 
poses consist chiefly of the Bank of England, 
itoyal Exchange, Stock Exchange, Custom House, 
Corn Exchange, and Coal Exchange. The Bank 
of England, from its first incorporation in 1694 to 
1734, transacted its affairs at Grocers’ Hall, in the 
Poultry. The first stone of the present building 
was laid in 1782; forty years afterwatds the E. 
and W. wings were added; and in 1781 the church 
of St. Christopher was taken down to make room 
for further additions, Until 1825, this edifice ex- 
hibited a great variety of incongruous styles; but 
endeavours have sinee been made, and with some 
Favnaatiiets. Hark Geist ee ea 
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insulated, and covers 8 acres: its shape is an ir- 
regular parallelogram, the longest side measuring 
440 ft. Many of the rooms in the interior, such 
as the court-room, pay-hall, and dividend-office, 
are spacious and well-proportioned: the largest. 
and lottiest of all is the rotunda, 2 circular hall, 
57 ft. in diameter, and crowned by 2 handsome 
cupola and lantern. ‘The chief transactions con- 
nected with the funds take place in this apartment. 
The affairs of the Bank of England are managed 
by a governor, deputy governor, and twenty-four 
directors, elected annually, The business is con- 
ducted by about 800 clerks, whose salaries amount. 
to nearly 200,000 A valuable library, intended 
fot ie especial use, has been established in the, 
nk, : 

The Royal Exchange, originally erected by Sir 
Thomas Gresham in 1566, was burnt down in the 
great fire. It was rebuilt within three years, and 
extensively repaired between 1820 and 1826, 
Having been again destroyed by fire on the 10th 
of January, 1838, it was once more rebuilt, from 
4 design by Mr. Tite, and is now one of the most 
notable edifices of the city, It is quadrangular, 
and has a colonnade and pediment fronting Corn- 
hill, The court inside is surrounded by plazzas ; 
but the merchants and others frequenting the 
building are not syfficiently protected from. the 
weather, a defect which is much complained of. 
In the quadrangle is a statue of Queen Victoria, 
by Lough, and it is further omamented with sta, 
tues of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Thomaa 
and Sir Hugh Myddelton, 
mercantile corporations, 
building. 
1844. 


Gresham, 
Lloyds, and other 
have their offices in the 
It was opened on the 28th of October, 


The Coal Exchange, in Lower Thames Street, 
isa magniticent, though rather incongruous, build- 
ing. The great hall, which is circular, is 60 ft, in 
diameter, and 74 ft. to the apex of the glazed 
dome by which it is covered. ‘The structure cost 
about 40,0002. 

_ The Custom House, a large building by the river 
side, between London Bridge and the Tower, was 
open for business in 1817. “The old one was burnt 
down in 1814, though not before the present build- 
ing was begun, the former having been incon- 
veniently small. ‘The river front, 480 ft, in length, 
is built of Portland Stone, and, though rather’ 
plain, is decorated by three porticoes, each sup- 
ported by six Ionic columns. ‘The Jong room, where 
the public business is transacted, is 185 ft,in length, 
66 ft, in width, and 55 ft. in height. Owing to the 
insufficiency of its foundations, this structure be- 
came inseeure, and had to undergo some very ex~ 
tensive repairs in 1825, 

River and Port.The river Thames; formerly 
looked upon as entirely destinedfor the use, and. 
not in the least for the ornament, of the great. 
metropolis, which stands at its banks, has in recent 
years been more kindly treated, By the establish- 
Ment of a gigantic aystem of draiiage (see post) 
it has ceased to be the main sewer of London, while 
the erection of long lines of magnificent quays wilk 
make both banks of the river the finest atreets and 
promenades in the world. A bill for the embank- 
mentof the river Thames on the Middlesex side waa 
laid before parliament in the session of 1862, and 
another for a partial embankment on the Surrey 
side in 1863, and both having eventually become 
law, the works were commenced in the latter part 
of 1864, The undertaking, which, at the lowest 
estimate, will cost from three to four millions ster- 
ling, is to be completed about the year 1870; its 
main features are a roadway, from 100 to 200 ft, 
wide, running right along the banks of the river. 
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sq as to pass under all the bridges farther down. 
‘The construction of the Thames embankment is 
entrusted to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
What is legally termed the port of London ex- 
tends 64 m. below London Bridge to Bugsby’s 
Hole, beyond Blackwall; though the actual port, 
consisting of the upper, middle, and lower pools, 
does not reach beyond Limehouse, The whole of 
the latter space is generally covered with vessels ; 
achannel, only 300 ft. wide, being left clear fur 
craft passing up and down the river. The port 
having been long insufficient for the proper accom- 
modation ‘of the shipping resorting to London, 
and being often blocked up by fleets of merchant- 
men; the quays also being heaped with bales, 
boxes, bags, and barrels in such confusion that the 
most barefaced robberies were committed with im- 
punity, the necessity of further protection for mer- 
chandise became evident, Accordingly, at the 
close of last ceutury, it was determined to exea- 
vate wet docks, capable of aceummodating a large 
number of ships, with contiguous warehouses, the 
whole being enclosed by high walls, ‘The West 
India Docks, the first of these establishments, and 
the largest belonging to the port, were opened in 
1802, ‘They. are situated about 4 m, down the 
river: including the City Cayal, a work intended 
Jor another abject, but now & part of this esta- 
blishment, they comprise about 296 acres, 4 part 
of which is covered with water, the rest being 
occupied with quays and wareltouses, the Iatter of 
gveat magnitude, and furnished with every con- 
venience, They have an import and an export 
dock, with sufficient accommodation for 500 large 
merchantmen. ‘Ihe London Docks, about 14 m. 
from London Bridge, were opened in 1405, They 
cover about 100 acres of ground, of which nearly 
a third part is water, The vaults beneath the 
warehouses have cellarage for 65,000 pipes of wine, 
and one of them has an-area of 7 acres. Thg to- 
bacco warehouses are very extensive. ‘The East 
Todia Docks, smaller than those above described, 
and further down the river, were opened in 1808. 
‘Their water-area is 30 acres, and their great depth 
(283 ft.) enables them to accommodate vessels of 
very large size, The E. and W. lodia Dock Com- 
ies are now incorporated, and form only one 
association, The Commercial Docks, on the S$, 
side of the river, consist principally of the old 
docks for the Greenland ships, enlarged and pro- 
vided with warehouses tur bonding foreign corn. 
They comprise 49 acres, 40 of which are water; 
and are principally used by vessels engaged in the 
Baltic and E. country commerce and ihe importa- 
tion of timber. The St. Katherine’s Docks, opened 
in 1828, are the nearest to London Bridge, being 
just below the ‘Tower. They enclose 24 acres, of 
which 114 are water. The warehouses, which are 
ona very eXtensiye scale, are close to the quays, 
having the lower or basement story open for the 
purpose of recciving or delivering goods from and 
to vessels that are being laden or unladen: the 
arcades are supported by iron columns of great 
strength, ‘These docks have al} been constructed 
at a vast expense, by joint-stuck companies; and 
have, on the whole, been protitable concerns, 
though they have redounded more to the advan- 
tage of the port than to that of their projectors, 
‘The number of colliers frequenting the port has 
often suggested the idea of excavating docks for 
their accommodation in the Isle of Dogs, opposite 
Greenwich ; but nothing has yet been effected 
towards the execution of this plan, although the 
sea-borne coal trade with London is immense. 
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houses of parliament, and sloping down eastward| nage Newcastle-upon-Tyne cot 





uted 1,286,352 
tons, in 2,712 ships; Seaham, 149,841 tons, in 616 
ships; Sunderland, 903,721 tons, in 2,072. ships; 
Middlesborough, 77,640 tons, in 259 ships; Hartle- 
pool and West Hartlepool, 509,692 tons, in 1,746 
ships ; Blyth, %836 tons, irl 85 ships; while thero 
came from Scotland, 17,004 tons, in 113 ships; 
from Wales, 92,647 tons, in 252 ships ; from York-* 
zhire, 26,640 tons, in 198 ships; of small coal, 
30,913 tons, in 74 ships; 12,290 tons cinders, in 
97 ships, and 307 tons from Duff, 

+ Exclugive of the above, a vast quantity of coal, 
amounti@ to 2,359,723 tong in L864, is brought 
into London by railway. The london and North 
Western railway alone brought 916,697 tons in the 
Pear 1864. 

The immense extent of the trade of London 
will be apparent from the subjoined statement of 
the gross customs revenue of the port in the un-. 
dermentioned years :— . 


Years £ Years £ 

1835. 11,773,816 | 1859 =. 12,740,242 
1849. 12,088,053 | 1861 > 11/908,555 
1845. 14,083,806 | 1862S 125156, 115 
1849 | (11,070,176 j 1863) (123974,397 


The total customs revenue for England and 
Wales, in the year 1863, amounted to 18,386,359/, 
of which, it will be seen, London produced about 
two-thirds. This, however, does not exactly repre- 
sent the proportion which the commerce of London 
bears to that of England. The imports into seve- 
ral of the other great ports, including Liverpool, 
Ilull, and Newcastle, consist principally of cotton, 
wool, flax, and other raw materials of British ma- 
nufactures, which are mostly admitted free of duty ; 
whereas the imports into London consist princi- 
pally of articles of consumption, including tobacco, 
sugar, tea, coffee, wine, and spirits, on which high 
duties are paid. Hence it is that the, amounts of 
the import duties collected in different ports afford 
no fair criterion of the real extent of their import 
trade. In regard to exports, the articles produced 
in London are intended more for the home than 
for foreign demand, and do not constitute any very 
large proportion of the shipments to foreign parts, 
‘These, however, are notwithstanding very large; 
for, owing to the extreme facility of communica- 
tion between London. and the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and the low rates at which goods may be 
lodged in the dock warehouses, London has greater 
facilities than any other port for the making up of 
mixed or assorted cargoes, and has, in consequence, 
a large export trade. ‘Thus, in 1863, the declared 
yalue of British and Irish produce exported from 
london amounted to 36,211.5107, while the ex- 
ports from Liverpool, in the same year, amounted 
to no less than 65,154,232, or nearly double the 
value of the exports from London, In 1864, the 
total value of home produce exported from London. 
was 36,554,9132; while Liverpool exported, in the 
same year, goods of the value of 74,748,031. The 
declared value of cotton manufactures alone, ex: 
ported from Liverpool in 1864, amounted to above 
32 millions sterling. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that, as respects foreign trade, London is 
surpassed by Liverpool, But, as regards foreign 
and home trade taken together, London is at least 
equal to any other place in the world—truly the 
universi orbis terrarum emporium, 

The subjoined table shows the total number 
and tonnage uf vessels, both sailing and steam, 
which entered the port of London in the year 
1863. The first column gives the number and 
tonnage of Bri vessels, and the second the 
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2,164 917,640 


-| 7104 | 2,287,570 | 























British Shipping | yes Gial Shi 
From 
Forelgn Countries Num ‘i Saas 
4 Tons 
Russia : ane Fe 
Baltic Ports. .| 464} 112,386 | 780 | 171,759 
‘White Sea and 7 } 
varcticOeeon t] 88] 1,037} 114} 93,932 | 
Black Sea and 
ade gli } aft] 93,840) 82] 42,081 
Sweden: { 
Ports within a8 
tthe Baltic } | 13.244] 088 | 152,407 
Fares eithout hy 10s | 298,225] s66| 65,260 | | 
Norway . . | 58| 4,790‘! 499 220507 
Denmark . } | 92) 46,205} 580} 5,49 
Faroe idanas}] — | — ">| 2] aa 
‘aroe Isla 
Prussia. . . | 353} 81,917 | 735| 167,908 
Germany . . .} 237 87,005 539 155,933, 
iHolland- . . | 510} 173,418 | 833} 934367 
Java. . 1 306 2 776 
Belgium + 433 | 88,752 | 518| 115,812 
France : " 
Ports without t a 
the Melitver }jaore | 214,244 }1,209 | 240, 
Tau }] 1] sas} 15] ae 
Algeria. . | 9 3,977 | 17 3,841 
Portugal : 
Portugal Proper| ts] 39,643 | 184 43,793 
Azores. . J 160 | i718] 272] iglo2s 
Madeira). } uy sz} az | 
Macao. 2) {] ¢g en] 4 
Span out 
Ports without , a0 ak 
the Medicer. }} 8 | 10,880 Beau 
Forte within }} 108} 20,604} 135} 98,264 | 
Canaries. | 10/ ais} 10} gate | 
Philippine Isl. 16+ 12970] 24 18,637 | 
Italy... . | 189} 41,811 | 238 | 50/404 + 
Papal States. || 3 592 147 | 
Austrian Terri, 22 12,501 35 16,116 | 
jGreece. 21 6,453 | 24 7233 
Turkey .. <<] 88) 293157 | 119} — g9i4og : 
hs ad a 419; 9! 1,768 
| syria. og 2,659 2,659 
“|Beypt 22. 2] 65) esa] 111] ag’7a9 
Wd Hedjaas 2] 4) aise) 4) “ats 
[Morocco = sf] M4) Tan] a] Tass 
‘U.S, of America: - 
Atiant,Ports,N,| 84 47,052 256 190,209 
Do, Southern, 2 493 38,612 
pee }} 108] 27,449} 206) 53,484 
|GeundS-America 115} 61,794 | 211 95,912 | 
China (excl. of 18| 472 | 05,290 
pornos Kou} “4 ete 4 : 2.957 
Sim) 15 | f gi9| 2 619 
Japon 2. 1 a4} azo] a7| 6,848 
SandwichIslands} 1 282 2 578 5 
E.Coastof Africas’ 2! 1,270! 8] 1,390 
Western Coast ' 
ot Atica Fo 35 6,531 45 8,850 | 
reign Poss, J) | | i 
From Brivis |4,940 
POSSESSIONS, 
Channel Islands | 602 / $2,103 | 604 gaai2 | 
Gibraltar 2) 26,59 5 
aaa! | ag] tape 
Honia: | 6 136 ¥ 
j Poss. in Afrion | 179 68,503 | 191 73,180 
Base Indies «| 497) 40,721) 632 | g09.903 / 
Hong Kong . || 9 9) 13 6,894 
‘Australian Colo. 15 ae ir 318,160 
lAden. cr 
iN, ‘American Gol| 183 | 107,706 | 327 | 180,524 | 
| West Indies . + 489 149,554 27 162,356 1 
Falkland Islands} 2 00} 2 








2,445 | 1,089,653 | 
11,608; 3,441,519 








On the Ist of January, 1864, there belonged to 
the port of London 731 sailing vessels under 50 
tons, of a total burthen of 25,364 tons; 1,873 
sailing vessels above 50 tons, of a total burthen 
of 801,200 tons; 175 steamers under 50 tons, of a 
total burthen of 5,060 tons, and 437 steamers 
above 50 tons, of a total burthen of. 227,782 tons, 

The insurance of houses, ships, and lives is 
carried on to a far greater extent in London than 
anywhere else, Marine insurances are often effected 
by private parties; but other insurances are gene- 
rally made by joint stock companies. 

Manufactures, Retail Trade, and Markets-—Lon . 
don presents itself under too many points of view 


j @ be called a manufacturing city ; yet it is the 


seat of many, and of some very extensive, manu- 
factures, several of which have their distinct 
quarters, 

The silk manufacture is conducted on a large 
scale in Spitalfields, Bethnal Green, and Mile- 
end. The trade fluctuates extremely, owing 
chiefly to the caprices of fashion, and great num: 
bers of workmen are often thrown out of employ 
ment; but the distress, so often said to prevail in 
this densely-peopled district, is owing at least as 
much to the improvident habits of many of the 
Weavers as to any falling off in the demand for 
labour. The nett wages of plain silk ‘weavers, 
when fully émploy€d, range from 9s. to lls, 6d., 
and those of velvet weavers from 15s, to 286. 2 
week, With respect to physical condition, this 
numerous body are, speaking generally, diminu- 
tive, impoverished, and feeble, unable to with- 
stand disease, and not long-lived, circumstances 
attributable to cluse in-door employment, bad air, 
bad lodging, and bad food, "There is a great ten. 
deney to epidemic fevers in close and i I-drained, 
neighbourhoods, and in no part of London are the 
fatal effects of lodging in close courts and cellars 
more visible than in Spitalfields and Bethnal 

Treen, 

Porter is the favourite beverage of the lower 
and also of a considerable portion of the middle 
classes of London. ‘The breweries in which this 
favourite liquor is prepared are mostly on a very 
lange scale; and are, indeed, among the greatest 
manufacturing: establishments in the metropolis, ” 
much exceeding the breweries to be found any 
where else. In addition to the capital vested in 
buildings, machinery, and horses, a first-rate 
brewery has, also, a large amoun: of capital vested 
in public-houses in all parts of the town. The 
principal establishments produce from 250,000 to 
300,000 barrels a year, Principally porter and 
stout, but partly abo ale. It has been estimated. 
that about 1,200,000 barrels, or 43,200,000 gallons, 
of porter and ale are brewed for consumption in 
London only, besides which great quantities are 
sent to different parts of the United Kingdom, 
and exported to the E. and W. Indies, the United 
States, and Continental: Europe. The splendid 
teams of horses in the drays belonging to the 
chief breweries are objects of general admiration 
in the metropolis. There are several very exten- 
sive distilleries, vinegar-factorics, chemical works, 
and soap-builing houses, most of which are situated 
on the S. side of the river. Abont 40 large en- 
gineering establishments employ many thousand 
workmen in making steam-engines and other ma- 
chinery, chiefly in Lambeth, Southwark, Dept- 
ford, and Greenwich, 

The principal sugar refineries are in White- 
chapel, E, of the cify. Clock and watchmakers, 
who are numerous, reside principally in Clérken, 
well. The finest. cutlery and hardware are rO- 
duced, and the manufacture of metals of all kinds 
is earried on to a great extent. About 5,000 
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ounces of gold plate arid 1,000,000 ounces of silver 
are annually assayed in London. i 

is an important business, and the carriages 
London are not only the handsomest, but the 
built and most dutable of any in the empire. Great 
numbers are made for exportation. Many hands 
are employed in type-founding; and the manu- 
facture of musical instruments, particularly piano- 
fortes and harmoniums, is conducted on the latgest 
scale. ‘Fhe tanning, curtying and-dressing of 
leather is cartied on more extensively in Ber- 
mondsey than elsewhere in the U. K. And, not- 
withstanding large numbers of shoes are imported 
ready made from Northampton and other places, 
their manufacture and that of harness gives em- 
ployment to an immense number of hands in the 
metropolis. Ship-building, and the infinite vari- 
ety of trades counected with shipping, are exten- 
sively carticd on E, of London Bridge. Owing 
to the extent to which the diviston of labour 13 
carried, the tradesmen and artisans of London 
have attained to the greatest proficiency; and it 
is generally admitted that the jewellers, silver- 
smiths, engravers, cabinet-makers, printers, tailors, 
shoemakers, and hook-binders of the metropolis 
are quite unrivalled in their respective crafts. 

There are no means of forming anything like 
even a rough estimate of the extent of the retail 
trade of London, but it must be immense, The 
trades, generally speaking, are mixed indiscrimi- 
nately, though some remains may yet be traced of 
the ancient custom of particular tradescongregating 
in particular places, Thus there are sti! nume- 
rous coach-makers in Long Acre, booksellers in 
Paternoster Row, and bankers in Lombard Street. 
A good deal of busincss was formerly transacted 
by itinerant vendors, who were producers at the 
same time; but these are now seldom met with. 
Fashionable shops attract attention by the mag- 
nificence and Beorgeousness of their wares, and 
intense competition has cheapened the price of all 
commodities to such an extent, that it has become 
absolutely impossible for even the smallest manu- 
facturers to hawk about their wares. 

The Murkets of London ate supplied at all sea- 
gong, and'with all sorts of articles, whether pro- 
duced in the U. Kingdom, or in the most distant 
countries, with a ftcility and aregularity that are 
truly marvellous, and could not é priori have been 
deemed possible, In the great provision markets 
articles are sold, partly by wholesale and partly 
by retail, Generally, however, the inhabs. prefer 

vurchasing at shops distinct from the markets, 
The great market for live stock, which is sold on 
Mondays and Fridays, is Copenhagen Market, 
situated at Copenhagen Fields, an elevated plateau, 
at the top of Caledonian Koad, Islington, ‘The 
market, which was opened in 1856, occupies an 
equal-sided rectangle, of 15 arches, on ground 
sloping from the west. In the midst of the mar- 
ket stands a lofty clock-tower, visible at a distance 
of 12 miles, and around are a number of store- 
houses, taverns, and various other buildings. 
‘Accommodation is ptovided for 34,980 sheep; 
6,116 builocks, and about 3,000 calves and pigs, 
ail being kept in separate pens, Exclusive of the 
stock brought to Copenhagen Market, a good 
many cattle and sheep afe imported in steamers, 
and privately sold; and in the colder months 
slaughtered éattle and sheep are extensively im- 
ported, particularly from the ports on the E. coast. 
Newgate and Leadenhall markets, with the 
Whitgchapel carcass butchers, supply most part 
of the butchers of the town and neighbourhood. 

Covent Garden is the principal ¢egetable mar- 
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sale, make it well worth a visit, Billingsgate is 
the great fish market, whence-fish of all surta are 
distributed to the shops and markets in different 
parts of the town, particularly on Fridays, when 
the demdnds-owing to the consumption of the 
Roman Cathelic population—is of extraordinary 
proportions, The corn market, held in a fine 
Doric building, in Mark Lane, is attended almost 
exclusively by wholesale dealers. 

Leadenhall is the principal ket for the sale 
of poultry and game ; but Freat Guantities are sold. 
in Newgate and other markets, and many poyl- 
terers in all parts of the town, 4nd private familits, 
are supplied in whole or in part direct from the 
country, and not at second-hand from the markets, 
Im seyere winters there are large supplies of wild 
ducks, principally from Holland, as well as wood- 
cocks, Snipes come principally from Ireland, 
‘Three-fourths of the pigeons come from France, 
Black-cocks are all from Scotland. Sometimes, 
after a graud battue, there is a glut of hares and 
pheasants in Leademhall Market. 

Exclusive of those brought from the different 
parts of the U. Kingdom, about two millions of 
‘great hundreds’ of eggs are annually imported 
into London from France and. other foreign coun- 
tries. The imports amounted to 1,936,010 great 
hundreds-of eggs in 1862, and to 2,224,414 great 
hundreds in 1863. About 20,000 cows are kept 
in the city and its environs for the supply of milk 
and cream, The consumption of wheat may, 
perhaps, be estimated at about 2,000,000 quarters 
a year, and the vast number of horses in London, 
and their, high keep, occasions an immense con- 
sumption of cats, The imports of salmon from © 
Scotland and other parts of the U. K, may be 
estimated at from 2,500,000 Ibs, to 3,000,000 Ibs,’ 
a year; and to this have to be added large quan- 
tities that are imported from Holland and the N. 
of Europe. The supplies of turbot, cod, lobsters, 
oysters and shrimps are quite immense, The 
best cod is brought from the Dogger Lank, and 
the greater number of the lobsters from Norway. 
‘The value of the fish, vegetables, aud other food 
consumed in the metropolis has been set down by 
some intrepid calculators; but the data on which 
they formed their estimates were too loose and 
unsatisfactory to entitle them to any credit, 

Hzternal and Internal Communication—The 
communication between London and foreign coun- 
tries is carried on chiefly by steamers, regular 
lines being established with the principal foreign 
and colonial ports, These, also, are the media of 
communication between London and the various 
ports of Great Britain and Trelang. The inter- 
course with the interior is mainly by railways, but 
partly still by canals and ordinary rvads, ‘There 
is not a town of 2,000 inhabs., within a radius of 
100 miles from London, that cannot be reached by 
railways. What are called ‘pleasure trains, or 
‘excursions,’ at extremely low fares for the ac- 
commodation of the lower classes, are frequent in 
summer, and carry vast numbers of passengers. 
In addition to the great lines of communication, 
short lines are opened to Blackwall, Greenwich, 
Kew, Richmond, Windsor, and other places in the 
vicinity of town, on which trains are run every 
five or fen minutes. But most. serviceable of all 
to the inhabitants of London is the Metropolitan. 
or Undergrotnd railway, running from the ter- 
minus of the Great Western railway at Padding- 
ton to the heart of the city, mostly following the 
course of the cixcular line of thoroughfare known 
as the New Road. The Metropolitan railway, 
opened in 1863, carries annually above 15 millions 






first six months of 1865, no less than 7; 
persons, of which 832,112 were first-class 54,519,837. 
second-class; and 5,110,823. third-class passen- 
ers, 

i There are seven preat railwaygyGeitrin in 
London, besides numerous smaller* lines. e 
Great Western at Paddington, the London and 
North Western at Euston Square, the Great 
Northern at King’s Cross, and the South Eastern 
at Charing Cross and Cannon Street, have noble 
stations, of immense size, worthy of the metropolis, 
The Doric portico, at the terminus of #e Great 
North Western railway at Euston. Square, and 
the hall inside, are amongst the most magni- 
ticent structures of their kind anyfhere to be me 
with, The hall is 130 ft. in length by 62 ft, in 
width, and 64 ft, in height. 

'Yhe ‘Thames is, also, a grand line of communi- 
cation; the intercourse between the E. and W. 
ends of the city, and with the different places 
above and below the bridges, such as Putney, 
Barnes, Kew, Richmond, and Kingston on the 
one hand, and Greenwich, WoolWich, Gravesend, 
and Margate on the other, being kept up by means 
of steamers, Of these about 70 ply, during the 
summer season, between the limits above referred 
to, those plying between the bridges passing and 
repassing almost incessantly. In fine weather, 
especially on Sundays, they convey vast numbers 
of passengers. It is estimated that the receipts of 
the river steamers amount in the season to nearly 
10,0004. a week. 

The port of London is connected with the Irish 
Sea by a chain of canals, of which the Regeut’s 
Canal, passing along the N. of the city, is the first 
link, Nearly ail the railways are connected with 
the port. 

lackney ‘coaches were introduced more than 
200 years ago ; and previously to the introduction of 
cabriolets, in 1820, were very numerous, but they 
are now all but wholly superseded by the latter, 
and by ‘ Hansom' cabs. Tt is a singular and not 
easily explained fact that, with but few exceptions, 
the hackney coaches and cabs to be found in the 
streets of London are the dirtiest, shabbiest, and 
most uncomfortable carriages that are anywhere 
to be met with, The drivers aré worthy of the 
carriages ; the one and the other being a disgrace to 
the city, and such as would not be employed any- 
where else, 

Literature—London ranks still higher as a 
literary than as a commercial city. Notwithstand- 
ing the encouragement given to learning and 
scicnce in Oxford and Cambridge, London is the 
favourite resort of literary and scientific men. Its 
immense population, the wealth and intelligence 
of its inhab,, and the circumstance of its being the 
seat of government, attract aspiring individuals 
from all. parts of the empire, especially those 
ambitious to distinguish themselves in literature 
or politics, ‘She practical, common-sense cha- 
racter of the philosophy and literature of England 
is probably, indeed, in no small degree owing to 
its being principally cultivated in London, where 
the writers, by mixing with the world, learn to 
avoid those over-refined theories and fanciful dis- 
tinctions in which recluse speculators are so apt to 
indulge. With the exception of the provincial 
newspapers, the whole periodical literature of 
England centres in London. ‘fhe number of per- 
sons engaged in this department, as authors, 
publishers, printers, and kindred ovcupations is 
very great. London, in 1865, had 16 daily news- 
papers, and more than two hundred appesring at 
other intervals. Many of these journals display 
g@eat. and some consummate, talent: and. cen- 
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823 | for the dally papers mist be ‘‘wtitten, and the 


want of time for revision, they are certainly skil- 

fyl, though not always admirable performances. 

So far as respects its newspaper ypress, London is _ 
infinitely ‘superior te every ofher city in the 

United Kingdom; and. however one-sided, pre- 

judiced, and little to be depended on these news- 

Papers are in party matters, they are unsurpassed 

in ability, variety, and interest, A prodigious 

number of weekly, monthly, and quarterly maga- 

zines, reviews, and other publications, issue from 

the London press; and though many of these ara 

of a very trashy and worthless description, a con’ 
siderable number are of a widely different charac- 

ter, well fitted to amuse and instruct all classes 

of readers. In 1865 the aggregate issue of news- 

papers published in London was estimated as fol- 

lows :—Daily, 248,000, which multiplied’ by 6, 

gives a weekly issue of 1,488,000; and again 

multiplying these by 52, they give for a total the 

annual issue of 7,376,000 copies, : 


WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, 


Newspapers (proper). . . . 1,149,000 
Illustrated Newspapers. . . 510,400 
Sporting ditto . 2 ie . . 252,500 
Horticaitural and AgricnItural ditto 47,000 
Building, Engineering, Mining, and 

Railway ditto 5 fae 44,050 
Literature, Science, Art, also Litera- 

ture with Political Leaders, . 40,750 
Medical and Chemical soe . 15,800 
Law. : . . . . 12,000 
Musical 3 1 ff of of 8,500 
Religions : > > > of? 183,700 


Aggregate weekly issue of the whole 2,268,200 
multiplied by 52 shows the annual issue to be 
117,686,400, which added to the yearly issue of - 
daily, as above, shows the grand total of a year's 
issue of newspapers for London to be 195,062,400, 

#ducation.—London, unlike most other Euro- 
pean capitals, had no university empowered to 
grant degrees till 1836, when one was established 
by royal charter (renewed in 1837) for the ‘ ad- 
yancement of religion and morality, and the pro- 
motion of useful knowledge,’ without distinction 
of rank, sect, or party, This institution differs 
from most other universities, in its having nothing 
to do with the business of education, being consti- 
tuted for the sole purpose of ascertaining the pro- 
ficiency of candidates for academical distinctions, 
It is, in fact, a board of examiners, empowered to 
grant degrees in science and literature to such 
candidates as are found, on examination, to have 
attained the required proficiency. ‘The senate, or 
board, consists of a chancellor, vice-chancellor, 
and thirty-five other members. The faculties are 
those of arts, law, and medicine, in each of which 
are severgl examiners, some of whom are members 
of the senate. The sittings are held in Somerset 
House, and the examinations are half-yearly, 
‘The greatest number of candidates for degrees 
are usually furnished by the University and King’s 
Colteges, both of which are proprietary establish- 
ments, The former of these, opened in 1828, is 
governed by a council and senate-of professors: 
the course of education embraces classica, pure 
and mixed science, history, jurisprudence, and 
medicine, religion being wholly excluded. The 
suecess of the medical school, which has for some 
years been the largest in London, has led to the 
erection of a good hospital close to the college. 
King’s College is a similar establishment to that 
last mentioned, and is similarly conducted, except 
that religion is taught in it in aecortance with 
the principles of the Church of England. The 
general classes are wel] attended aa te the inane 
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handsome and commodious:, the portico of Uni- 
versity College is one of the finest ineLendon. 
Among the numerous endowed schools in the 
metropolis, the quost celebrated are. 1. West- 
minster School, founded by Queen Elizabeth in 
1860, for the free instruction, clothing, board, and 
lodgment of 40 boys, called king's scholars. Bat, 
in point of fact, their education is not free, but 
costs, with board and lodging, about J5 a year, 
‘The ‘school gs attended by other” béys, partly 
boarders and partly day-boardem, the number of 
whom yaries according to circumstances, The 
king’s scholars are sclectgd fot merit from the 
whole school. At the end @f the fourth yeary 8 or 
10 of the senior boys are elected off, according to 
the vacancies occurring, as students to Christ- 
church, Oxford, or a3 scholars to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, ‘The schvol forms part of the col- 
legiate establishment of the abbey, Dryden and 
Locke were educated in it; and William Murray, 
the famous Earl Mansfield, was a king's scholar, 
and dux in 1728, 2. The Charterhouse (corrupted 
from Chartreux), founded in 1611, and endowed 
with property, the gross rental of which amounts 
to above 25,0002, a year. There are on the foun- 
dation boys of two classes, pensioners and scholars, 
hoth nominated by the governors, among whom 
are usually some of the most distinguished per- 
sonages in the country, The number of pen- 
‘siobers is limited to 80, and that of scholars to 44, 
The former are boarded and lodged at the expense 
of the hospital, and have, in addition, a pension of 
254 a year (whence their name) and a gown: the 
scholats are educated wholly at the expense of the 
hospital, but have no pension, The exhibitions 
to the universities belonging to this school do not 
appear to be limited in point of nuinber. Boys 
elected to them have their option both as to col- 
lege and university; and are allowed 80/. a year 
for the first three years, and 100é for proceeding 
to the degree of B.A. Gratuities of 1002 are given 
to those scholars who do not proceed to either uni- 
versity. Besides the foundation-boys, the school 
is attended by others, whose number fluctuates ac- 
cording to the reputation of the masters. 3, Mer- 
chant-Tailors’ School, founded in 1561, in Suffolk 
Lane, ‘Thames Street. ‘The statutes provide that 
a classical education be furnished gratis for 100 
boys, and for 150 others at rates varying from 5s, 
to 2s, 6d, a quarter. The scholars are examined 
once a year, and the most advanced are sent to 
Oxford, where the school has 43 fellowships, of 
which 37 were founded in St. John's by Sir Thomas 
White, It has, also, 7 fellowships at Cambridge, 
4, St, Paul's School, established in 1509 by Dean 
Colet, and placed by him under the direction of 
the Mercers’ Company, provides a free education 
for 153 boys, the most advanced of whom are sent 
to Oxford and Cambridge, with exhibitions vary- 
ing from 502, ot Jess, to 1202, in value, The pre- 
sent building was erected in 1824; the income 
of the school is upwards of 6,0007. , It has to boast 
of having had Milton for a pupil. 5. Christ's 
Hospital, more commonly known as the Bluecoat 
School, was incorporated by Edward VI. in 1553, 
and owes its origin to the active benevolence of 
some distinguished citizens, Tt was, whatever may 
be the case at present, originally intended to main- 
tain, clothe, and educate the young and hetpless; 
and 340 boys and girls werd admitted soon after 
its foundation, A second charter from Charles IL, 
in 1673, provided for the education of 40 boys in 
mathematics and other learning calculated to qua- 
lify them for the sea-service, The management 
of the institution is vested in a body of governors, 
who must have each contributed at least 5002, to 
- the funds of the institution, An individual, on 
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becoming a governor, is entitled to present oné 
boy ; and he has usually a presentation once every 
suggeeding three years. The revenue of the hos- 
pital, arising from rents and all other sources, 


amounts,to above 60,0007, a year, and its expen- . 


‘titure to nearly as much. Its establishment in 
London, on the site of the Old Grey Friars’ 
monastery, accommodates 920 boys; and it has 
attached to it a subsidiary establishment at Hert- 
ford, for the younger children,*where there are 
usually about 450 boys and 80 girls; making in 
all about 1,450 children, maintained, clothed, and 
educated by the establishment. There are schools 
for grammar, mathematics, writing, and drawing. 
The Grecians, ‘or those most advanced in the 
grammar school, are sent with valuable exhibi- 
tions to Oxford and Cambridge, and those in the 
mathematical school are placed with commanders 
of ships, and equipped with clothing and nautical 
instruments, at the hospital’s expense. Others 
are apprenticed to different trades. A magnificent 
building, called the Great Hall, erected by public 
subscription, and finished in 1829, opens towards 
Newgate Street, and is one of the ornaments of 
the aty. The hall, in which the children break- 
fast, dine, and sup, is 187 ft, in length, 51 in width, 
and 464 ft. high. Occasionally they sup, though 
with questionable propricty, in public, and on these 
occasions there is a great concourse of strangers to 
witness the spectacle. The interior arrangements 
deserve praise; and every attention is paid to the 
health and comfort of the children, -‘The well- 
known dress of the béys, which has not been 
changed since the formation of the institution, is, 
however, not merely antiquated, but inconvenient 
and uncomfortable. Presentations can only be 
obtained from the governors, 6, The City of 
London School, established in 1885, may be said 
to have resulted from the inquiries of the Charity 
Commissioners. A Mr. Carpenter had left an estate 
for a school, and the value.of the property had 
greatly increased without any proper application 
of the funds, Repeated inquiries and remonstrances 
at length induced the corporation to establish a 
school on the site of Honey Lane Market, Cheay 
side. The system of instruction is said to be 
good, and the school is attended by upwards of 
500 boys. The buildings, occupying a space 180 
ft. long and 80 ft, broad, are commodiously con- 
trived, and have externally some pretensions to 
architectural elegance. 7 

Independently of these and other endowed 
schools, almost every parish supports a free school 
by voluntary contributions, and thus about 14,000 
children of both sexes are clothed and educated, 
The number of private. aud Sunday schools is 
extremely great, but cannot be accurately esti- 
mated, The National Society, in connection with 
the Charch of England, has done much to diffuse 
education, In Middlesex only it supplies instrue~ 
tion in week-day and Sunday sebcols to no fewer 
than 80,000 children; of whom about 22,000 at- 
tend week-day schools only, and 19,000 Sunday 
schools only. The model school of this society 18 
in the Sanctuary, Westminster. Great numbers 
of children are also taught in the Lancastrian 
method by the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety. The model boys’ school belonging to this 
society in the Borough Road has about 700 boys, 
and the model girls’ school, about 300 girls in 
constant attendance, Both this and the National 
Society have normal schools for the instruction 
of school-masters and school-mistresses. Much, 
however, still remains to be done towards giving a 
sound elementary education to the children of the 
industrious classes. ' 

‘Fhe charges on account of.education at most of 
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the superior schools in London, except to boys on 
the foundation, are oppressively high, the most 
reasonable being three times as expensive as the 
High School of Edinburgh, which is quite cquaFto 
the best of them, This circumstance, eembincd 
with the want of schools in many districts, and 
the wish to improve their health, has led to the 
practice, so general in London, of sending children 
to the outskirts of the town to be boarded and 
educated, But the education in many of these 
boarding establishments is of a very’ worthless 
description; and it is surprising that no effort 
should have been made by subjecting the masters 
to examination, or otherwise to improve the quality 
of these suburban seminarics, 

British Museum,~—This national institution, €s- 
tablished in 1753, comprises an immense reposi- 
tory of books, MSS., statues, coins, and other 
antiquities, specimens of animals, minerals, and 
works of art, and is, in most respects, one of the 
richest in Europe. The museum consists of a 
group of buildings raised on the site of Mc 
House, formerly the residence of the D 
Montague, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 
The nucleus of the collection was purchased by 
government of Sir Ilans Sloane’s executors for 
20,0002, and the musecam was first opened to the 
public in January, 1759. | But: Montague Iouse, 
though spacious as a private residence, having 
been found inadequate to the proper accommo 
dation of the vast and continually increasing col- 
lections that belong to the museum, a new quad- 
rangular building, on a very extensive plan, was 
designed by Sir R, Smirke, and is now open to the 
public, In 1755 the Harleian MSS. were pur- 
chased, and the Cottonian library was removed 
from Dean’s Yard, Westminster : in 1757 the Royal 
library, founded by Henry VIII, out of the libraries 
of the suppressed monasteries, and enlarged by his 
different successors, was presented by George II. 
George IIL, in 1768, gave a valuable collection of 
pamphlets on the civil wars; and, between 1806 
and 1818, the Lansdowne, -Hargrave, and Burney 
MSS. were purchased at an expense of 26.4002. 
Various presents have been made from time to 
time: the most valnable additions of late years 
having been the library of George IIL, collected 
at an expense of 200,0002, and presented to the 
museum by his successor; and the sumptuous 
collection ‘of Mr, George Grenville, valued at 
60,0002, and bequeathed by him to the nation, 
Modern English publications are added, free of 
expense, in consequence of a privilege which this 
establishment enjoys in common with the two 
universities, and some other bodies, of receiving 
gratis a copy of every book entered at Stationers’ 
Hall. A considerable sum is expended in the 
purchase of old and foreign books, to which depart- 
ments very extensive and valuable additions have 
been made of late years, ‘The collection com- 
prises in all about 700,000 printed books, and 
31,000 MSS. exclusive of charters. The want of 
a catalogue raisonné, or rather, perhaps, of a series 
of such catalogues, is much complained of by the 
great. majority of persons who resort to the library 
for study or research, ‘Ihe great reading room, 
erected in the inner quadrangle, and opened in 1860, 
forms the noblest public library in the United 
Kingdom, and, indeed, in the world. The reading 
room is open trom 9 till 4 in winter; till 6 in the 
evening during the 4 summer months ; and from 
9 to 5 during spring and autumn. Admission is 
procured by a recommendatory letter to the chief 
librarian; and every facility is given by the 
Numerous attendants for the most extensive 
tesearch, No books, however, are allowed to be 
taken out, it being supposed that such permission 
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would lead to frequent losses, “In the department 
of antiquities, belonging to the British Museum, 
may be. mentioned the collection of Egyptian. 
monuments, including the famous Rosetta Stone, 
acquired at the capitulation of Alexandria, in 
1801; the Townley Marbles, purchased fer’ 
28,0002. ; and the Phigalian and the Elzin Mar- 
bles, the cost of which was 350002 The lattet 
inelude the statues of Theseus and Ilissus, and the 
sculptures id alto relievo, from the friesgs of the Par- - 
thenon, In receht years, the stock of antiquities 
has been much increased by the winged bulls and 
other interesting remains dug up ftom the ruins of 
Nineyeh, and sent hfe by Mr, Layard. The 
collection of minerals was, for many’ years, de- 
ficient in various important particulars; but the 
additions purchased from Messrs. Hawkins and. 
Mantell are extremely valuable; and now, both 
for size and classification, this department will 
bear to be compared with any mincralogical col- 
lection in Europe. The department of zoology is 
held to be rich; bat there are those who cannot 
see the advantage of filling the museum with 
stuffed representations of animals that may be seen 
alive in the Zoological Gardens and in every mena- 
gerie. The collection of medals, which has been 
accumulating since the foundation of the museum, 
consists of about 20,000 coins, above 6,000 being 
purchased with the Hamilton collection of Her- 
eulancan antiquities, in 1772, ‘The coins can only 
be seen by an order from a trustee, or a private 
introduction to the officer to whose charge they 
are entrusted. The public days at the muscum 
are Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
days, when all persons have free admission, ‘The 
building is closed during the first weeks of January, 
May, and Septemtber, “The establishment is go- 
verned by 48 trustees, 23 of whom are official ; and 
to these the officers are responsible. "he acting 
trustees, with whom the appointment of the officers 
chiefly rests, are the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
lord chancellor, and the speaker of the House of 
Commons, 

‘The Royal College of Surgeons, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, has a fine portico, Its muscum contains 
the anatomical collections of the eclebrated John 
Hunter, bought by government and deposited in it, 

The Museum of Practical Geology, in Piccadilly’ 
and Jermyn Street, is of much utility, not merely 
to scientific men, but to those practically engage 
in the business of mining. “The building was 
erected at the expense of government. 

Literary and. Scientific Societies.—Among the 
lite and scientific establishments of the me- 
tropolis, one of the best supported is the Royal 
Institution in Albemarle Street, The building, 
the front of which is in good taste, with 14 Corin 
thian columns, comprises a good library and 
reading room, a theatre for lectures, capable of 
accommodating 900 persons, and a chemical labo- 
Tatory supposed to be one of the largest and best 
supplied with apparatus in Europe. Lectures on 
various subjects are delivered by the professors 
and other gentlemen temporarily engaged; and. 
the important investigations made here by the 
late Sir Humphry Davy, Mr, Faraday, and others, 
have conferred on the institution a well-merited 
celebrity. Before the present century the learned 
soctetics of London were few in number, and very 
comprehensive in their objecta, The great advance- 
ment of the physical sciences in recent times, and 
the increased ardour with which every branch of 
knowledge has been cultivated, have produced a 
corresponding increase in the uumber of learned 
assoviations, and in al] recent instances each body 
has confined its operations within a limited sphere, 
The following list comprises some of the principal 
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* societies, with the dates 
objects contemplated by 
ciently indicated by their names, 
tions made at their expense :— 


of Lyeir formation, the 
then, when. not suffi- 
and the publica- 


‘The Royal Society ; physical ahd mathematical sci- 





ehces, Instituted eatly in the 17th century ; incorpo- 
rated 1683. ‘Philosophical Transactions, from the 
year 1605. 


‘The Society of Antiquaries. Instituted 1717; incor- 
porated 1751; but now split into two sogicties—the 
. Archwvological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the British Archrological Association, ‘Arche- 
ologia,’ from the year 1770. 
Medical Society. Hstablished 1733. .* Vetusta Monu- 
monta,’ from 1747. ea 
Society of Avts, Bstablished 1754, for the enoourage- 
mont of the arts, commerce, and manufactures of Great 
Britain, by granting rewards, ‘Transactions,’ from 
the year 1783, 
Linnean Society ; natural history. Bstablished 1788 ; 
incorporated 1802.‘ ransactions,’ from the year 179L, 
Mtoyal Institntion. ablished 1799, for the appli- 
cation of science to the ordinary purposes of life. 
« Journal,’ from 1810. 
Hortigiitural Soc 
rated 1809. § Trans 
Royal Megico-Chirury: 
Chartered 1831. * Transa 
Fcological Society, Established 1807; incorporated 
1826, ‘Transactions,’ from 181 
Society of Civil Engineers. Established 1817; in- 
corporated 1828. ‘ Transactions,’ from 1834. 
Koyal Astronomical Society. Established 1820; in- 
corporate 183], * Memoirs,’ from 1822, 
Meilieo-Botanical Society. Established 1821, ‘ frans- 
actions,’ from 1834. 
Royal Asiatic Society. Established 1823 ; incorpo- 
rated 1824, ‘ Transactions,’ from 1827 to 1835 ; 
Founded 1821 ; incor- 


‘Journal,’ from 1834, 

Royal Society of Literature. 
pérnted 1825, * Transactions,’ from 1827, 

Zoological Society. Instituted 1825; incorporated 
1829, ‘Transactions,’ from 1833. 

Royal Geographical Society. Chartered 1830. ‘ Jour- 
nal,’ from 1831. 

Bntomologicat Society. Lstablished 1833 or 1834, 

Statistical Socfety. “Established 1834, ‘ Journal,’ 
from 1837, 

Architectural Society. Established 1831. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. Established 
1835 ; incorporated 1838. ‘Transactions,’ from 1836, 

Royal Botanic Society. Chartered 1839. 


Nearly all these societies hold mectings twice a 
month, from November to June inclusive, at which 
papers are read illustrative of matters connected 
with the objects of each association, 

Picture Walleries.—The present national col- 
jection of pictures is of recent foundation, and, 
though valuable, can only be looked upon as the 
nucleus of one that may hereafter be worthy of 
the country. It occupies the W. wing of the Na- 
tional Gallery, erected 1834-37, at the public ex- 
pense, on the NW. side of Trafalgar Square, facing 
Whitehall and Parliament Strect, unquestionably 
the finest situation in the metropolis. ‘The build- 
ing has a front of 460 fe., with a portico and dome 
in its centre, supported by Corinthian columns, 
But whether owing to the limited means at the 
disposal of the architect, or to some incapacity on 
his part, the fabric is neither worthy of its site, its 
object, nor of the country. Unfortunately, too, 
the defects of its exterior are not countervailed by 
any superiority of internal economy, the apart- 
ments for the exhibition of the pictures being 

iscrably deticient in point of size, and ill-arranged, 
"The pictures, which consist of the Augerstein col- 
lection, purchased in 1824; of Sir G. Beaumont’s 
collection, given by him in 1826; and of others, 
partly presented and partly purchased, are ar- 
ranged in seven rooms, of diminutive size and | 
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imperfectly lighted, About half the pictures be- 
Jong to the Italian school; and of these the Ecce | 
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Correggio; the Raising of Lazarus, by Sebastian 
del Piombo; the Bacchus and Ariadne, of Titian , 
and the Holy Family, by Murillo, are reckoned 
the most valuable. ‘The works of the two Caracci, 
N. and G. Poussin, aud Claude, may be here seen 
in their highest perfection; and there are some 
fine specimens of the English school, by Reynolds, 
Hogarth, Gainsborough, Wilson, Wilkie, and Law- 
rence. The gallery is open fo the public on the 
first four days of the week : on Friday and Saturday 
students are permitted to copy the pictures. 

‘fhe Royal Academy, which occupies part of the 
building devoted to the National Gallery, was eata- 
blished in 1768, for the instruction of young artists : 
lectures are delivered in anatomy, painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, and daily instructions are 
given to the students by the keeper, and other 
academicians, ‘The annual exhibition of this cor- 
porate society usually comprises about 1,200 spe- 
cimens of art, and is one of the favourite lounges 
during the summer months, The profits of the 
exhibition, besides paying the expenses of the 
schools, confribute to form incomes for the most 
deserving artists, while studying at Rome. 

‘The Society of British Artists exhibits annually 
a good collection of pictures; but, as a whole, they 
are inferior to those exhibited by the Academy, 
‘The British Institution and Society of Painters in 
Water Colours have, also, exhibitions, and their 
rooms are crowded during the fashionable season. 
Many private individuals have splendid galteries, 
ig which may be specified those of the Earl 
of Ellesmere, the Marquis of Westminster, the 
Duke of Sutherland, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Hope, 
and others. At the Kensington Museum likewise 
is eareluelle collection of pictures, open to the 

public, 

: Theatres and Music.—The great theatres of 
modern London present a curious contrast to the 
rude and confined buildings called the Globe, 
Blackfriars, and Old Drury, in the time of Shaks- 
peare, in which neithér scenery nor the comfort of 
the audience was at all considered. ‘The two oldest 
theatres—oldest, at least in name—Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, contiguous to each other, have 
handsome exteriors, and very extensive and highly 
decorated interiors, They formerly enjoyed the 
exclusive privilege of representing what was called 
the legitimate drama, But this monopoly has 
long ceased to be of any value. Late dinner 
bours, the changes or caprices of fashion, the in- 
ferigrity of she actors, and other causes, contributed 
to weakenethe taste for the regular drama, and 
concerts, operas, and ‘entertainments’ at present 
enjoy the largest share of public favour. Tragedy 
and comedy have long ceased to be performed at 
Covent Garden, For a while it was leased by the 
Anti-Corn-Law Society; and having been burat 
down, and rebuilt in 1859, ona seale of great mag- 
nitude—-240 by 123 ft., and 100 ft, high—it has 
now become an Italian opera-house, with occa- 
sional ‘English opera’ performances. Nearly as 
large as Covent Garden is ‘Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre,’ the other Italian opera-house, The Haymarket. 
Theatre, which is of smaller size than the immense 
houses above mentioned, is open for about eight 
months of the year. Besides these, the chief thea- 
tres are, the Princess's, Oxford Street; the Lyceum, 
Wellington Street, Strand; the Olympic, Wych 
Street, Strand; St. James's, King Street, St. James 
Square; and Astley’s Theatre, near Westminster 
Bridge. The whole of these theatres, as well a3 
half a dozen other theatrical estublishinents, in 
the west and east end of the metropolis, are very 
inferior structures, badly ventilated, narrow and 
confined—in no proper sense ¢ places of amusement,’ 
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philharmonic and sacred harmonic concerts, all of | the demands upon theth, -The Cnivgesity College 
which are well and fashionably attended. -Many / and King’s College Hospitals, and Charing Cross 
others are given by professional persons, for their | Hospital, age smaller establishments of the saine 
own benefit, in the different public rooms in the nature, eac! accommodating aboyt 120 patients, 
W. end. Promenade concerts are also given in | Besides the above, there are a number of emaller 
imitation of those of Paris, and numerous 80-called | institutions for the cure and relief of the sick and 
‘music halls’ have grown up within the last few suffering poor. Medical schools are connected with 
years.. In the latter the business of drinking and | the chief hospitals, A 
smoking holds the first rank, and music has to Bethlehem Hospital, or Bedlam, is appropriated 
display its charms amidst the rattling of glasses | exclusively ® the insane poor; it was Younded in 
and dense clouds of tobacco smoke, The growth | 1546, in Moorfields, whence it was removed, in 
of these music-halls appears to be chiefly due to | 1815, to St. George's Fields. The present building 
the wretched state of the London theatres, which | received some extinaiyg additions in 1839, and is. 
absolutely repel pleasure seekers by exorbitant | now 697 ft, in length. € rooms are large apd 
prices, bad accommodation, immense difficulties of airy, well warmed and ventilated, and are sufficient 
entrance and exit, and last, not least, an abso- | for the accommodation of above 400 patients, 
lutely poisonous atmosphere, St. Luke’s, ‘Old Street Road, established for a 

Benevolent Institutions.—There are a vast many | similar purpose in the year 1751, accommodates 
establishments in London for the cure of disease ; | 260 persons, e 
consisting partly of hospitals properly so called; | The Foundling Hospital, Brunswick Square, 
partly dispensaries, where medicine and advice are | was founded by Captain Coram, in 1739, but the 
gratuitously administered ; and partly of infirma- building was not commenced till 1742. It was. 
nies for special diseases ; with lying-in charities, | established for the indiscriminate admission of 
Asylums for orphans and otherwise destitute per- | deserted children; bat the numbers were found to 
sons, and other benevolent establishments, are also | increase so rapidly that the funds failed, and. in 
very numerous, and some of them are well en-| 1760 the mode of admission was so much altered, 
dowed and liberally supported. The principal are | that it isnow nominally only a Foundling Hospital. 
the following :— The number of childeren averages about 500, and 

1, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, in West Smith- | they are maintained till the age of 12, when they 
field, was first founded in the twelfth centu y, and j are cither apprenticed or otherwise provided for, 
refounded by Henry VIII, in 1546, ‘The building, | ‘The revenue is about 10,0002, per annum, and 
aspacious quadrangular structure, is principally mo- | is gradually increasing, as the Icases fall in of the 
dern, having been finished in 1770, It makes up | houses built on its estate, 

580 beds. Necessity is the only recommendation | ‘The Magdalen Hospital, Blackfriars Road, was 
to this institution, and patients are received with- established in 1748, for the reformation of females 
out limitation. The medical staff is equal to any in | who have fallen into vicious courses, The Phi- 
the metropolis, The staircase. was gratuitously | lanthropie Institution, St, George’s Fields, was 
ainted by Hogarth. © 2, Guy’s Hospital, St. | founded, in 1788, for the reception andireform of 
Phomas’s Street, Southwark, founded in 1721, con- | young criminals discharged from prison. It pro~ 
tains accommodation for 580 in-patients, avd has | vides them with immediate means of subsistence, 
an excellent museum and theatreof anatomy. This | and instructs them in some trade, sv as to prevent 
magnificent. hospital, which consists of two quad- | the otherwise almost inevitable necessity of their 
tangles and two wings, was founded and endowed }returning to their former habits, There are an 
by ‘Thomas Guy, a bookseller, who expended | immense number of other charitable institutions 
18,7932. upen the building, and left 19,4192. for | in and around the metropolis, the enumeration of 
its endowment—the- largest sum, perhaps, that |-which would fill a volume. . 
has ever been given by any individual for! Clubs—There. are about 40 clubs in the me~ 
similar purposes, More recently, however, Guy’s | tropolis, A few of these establishments, such a8 
hospital met with another benefactor, but little White's, Brookes’s, Boodle’s, and ‘Arthur's, are of 
inferior, in point of liberality, to its founder; a | ancient date; but their present arrangements and 
citizen, of the name of Thomas Hunt, having | constitution ‘are of recent introduction. The ac- 
bequeathed to it, in 1829, the princelyggum of | commodation they afford to gentlemen only occa- 
200,000/, The medical school attach this | sionally visiting town, and to others desirous of 
hospital, while under the superintendence of the enjoying the luxuries of a splendid establishment, 
late Sir Astley Cooper, was one of the most ex-/ at a moderate expense, and of Meeting with a 
tensive, and probably, also, the best in the empire, | great variety of society, has made them popular 
3, St. Thomas's Hospital, formerly in High Street,.| among the upper elasses, The club-houses are 
Borough—from which site it was driven by the | mostly edifices of & very superior character, and 
Charing Cross extension of the South Eastern | add much to the magnificence of the squares and 
tailway—is rebuilding near Westminster Bridge, | streets in which they are situated, Each club 
close to the river, and opposite the houses of par- | consists of a limited number of members, varying 
liament. Jt has an income of about 25,0002, a | from 700 to 1,500; they are admitted ‘by ballot, 
year, derived almost wholly from rents of estates pay a certain sum at entrance, from 10 to 25 
in London and the country. 4. St. George's Hos- guineas, and an annual subscription, varying from 
pital, near Hyde Park corner, has a fine front, }5 to 10 guineas, The club-houses are fitted up 
200 ft. in length, facing the Green Park. It ac-j with every luxury of a fashionable hotel, have 
commedates 460 in-patients, 6. The Middlesex excellent libraries, take in the best Periodical 
Hospital, near Oxford Street, founded in 1745, has | publications, and provide dinners, coffee, and 
285 beds, and relieves numerous out-patients, 6, | wines, at reasonable prices. Some.of the clubs 
London Hospital, in Whitechapel, was founded ih | are avowedly of a political character, and others 
1740, Its wards accommodate about 250 patients, | are devoted exclusively to certain classes, Among 
7. Westminster Hospital, rebuilt in 1833, near | these may be specitted the Carlton, Reform, Athe- 
the Abbey, has 174 beds, 8, The Mary-le-Bone neum, Conservative, United Service, Oxford and 
and Paddington Hospital. opened in 1850, has 300 | Cambridge, Travellers’, Oriental, West Indian, 
beds, The four last-mentioned hospitals depend Army and Navy, and others devoted to certain 
wholly, or almost wholly, on voluntary subscrip- | classes and professions. The majority of clubs, 
tions, which are said tobe very insufficient to mect however, are open, on clection, to all Sentlemen, 
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without reference to party ot profession. Most 
of the club-houses are at the W. end of the 
town, particularly in Pall Mail and St. James's 
Street, The building erected for the Reform Club, 
by Mr, Barry, is one of thé finest structures be- 
longing to this class of edifices, and is fitted up 
with equal taste and magnificence. The city of 
London has two club-houses, which, in point of 
elegance and luxury, may vie with those of the 
W. end., The number of members in the different 
clubs may be about 30,000. 

Courts of Law.—The Courts of Chancery, 
Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer 
(the respective ‘provinces of which are described 
in the art, EXGLAND AND WALRs), occupy apart- 
ments on the W, side of Westminster Hall. “This 
hall measures 238 ft. in length by 66 ft. in breadth, 
and is 110 ft. high. Westminster Hall, ordinarily, 
is used as a promenade for lawyers and their 
clients during the sitting of the courts. The lord 
chancellor sits out of term-time in the hall of 
Lincoln’s Im, The master of the Rolls sits in 
the Rolls’ Court, Westminster, and in the Rolls’ 
Court in the Rolls’ House, Chancery Lane. The 
vice-chancellors sit in Westminster Hall and in 
Lineoln’s Inn. 2 

‘The Central Criminal Court, the jurisdiction of 
which extends to all places within 10 m, of St. 
Paul's, was established in 1834. Its sittings are 
held at the Old Bailey, a stone building close to 
Newgate, once a month, and generally last five or 
six days at atime. ‘here are two halls, of con- 
fined dimensions, in both of which the judges are 
engaged in trying prisoners during the sessions. 
"The Lord Mayor's Court, of which the recorder of 
London is judge, will be noticed subsequently. 
‘Phe Court of Bankruptcy is in Basinghall Street, 
within the city of London, and the Ecclesiastical, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Courts are in Doctors’ 
Commons, near St. Paul’s Cathedral, and at West- 
minster Hall, 

dnns of Court.—The Inns of Court, originally 
colleges for legal study, are now little more than 
residences for lawyers, or indeed for all persons 
who choose to hire chambers in them, They are 
not incorporated, and cannot, consequently, make 
bye-laws; but, by prescription, their customs have 
obtained the force of laws, A law student, before 
being called to the bar, has now only to be entered 
ag member of one of these inns, and to dine a 
certain number of times in the common hal], in 
order to qualify himself for the exercise of his 
profession, This is termed ‘eating’ his way to 
the bar. 

Among the chief inns are the Inner and Middle 
‘Temple, in the liberty or district. so called adjoin- 
ing Temple Bar, and between the Strand, Fieet 
Street, and the Thames, This district originally 
belonged to and took its name from the knights 
templars; and having, after their downfal, been 
held in lease by students of the common law, the 
property, which had come into the possession of 
the crown, was conferred by James J. on the 
two societies, and their successors. The Temple 
Gardens, which have some fine trees, and are well 
laid out, are skirted by the Thames, or rather the 
new Thames Embankment. The Middie Temple 
Hall, 100 ft, in length, the Library, and the 
‘Temple Church, are especially worth notice. The 
latter consists of a circular and a rectangular 
portion, ‘The former, which is a perfect circle, of 
three stories, in the Norman style, was erected in 
1185; and the latter, in the Early English style, 
in 1240, ‘This venerable structure was completely 
repaired and renovated in 1839-42, the original 
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in all respects, one of the most interesting eccle- 
siastical edifices in London, Besides various mo- 
numents of the age of the Crusades, it has some 
of a more modern date, inc. one in. honour of the 
learned and excellent John Seldon, buried within 
its walls. Hooker, the ‘judicious,’ author of the 
Ecclesiastical Polity, was, for six years, one of 
its pieachers. Subordinate to the Temple are 
Clifford’s, Clement’s, Lyon's, and New Inns. 

Lincoln's Inn is situated between Chancery 
Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The lord chan- 
cellor, as before stated, holds his sittings during 
a portion of the year in the hall; and the vice- 
chancellors sit in adjoining buildings. The 
society erected in the gardens, in 1845, a hall and 
library, from the designs of Mr. Hardwick. Itis in. 
the Tudor style, brick, with stone dressings. ‘The 
hall is 120 ft, in length, by 45 ft. in width, and 
62 ft. in height; the library, 80 ft, in length, 
40 ft. in width, and 44 ft, in “height, is furnished 
with a valuable collection of books. 

‘There are, also, Gray’s Inn, on the N, side of 
Holborn, having attached to it Staples’. Inn, and 
Barnard’s Inn, ~Fumival’s Inn is subordinate to 
Lincoin’s Inn, Thavies’ Inn, and some others, 
are mere private residences, 

Prisons and the Police.—There are about a 
dozen criminal prisons, the most important of 
which are the following :—1, Newgate, under the 
control of the corporation, is a building, the archi- 
tecture of which is singularly appropriate to and 
characteristic of its destination. It was a prison 
early in the 13th century ; but the present edifice 
was erected in 1779, and again repaired after the 
riots of 1780, This, which may be called the great, 
metropolitan gaol, contains Proper accommodation, 
for 300 or 400 prisoners; but, before the meeting 
of sessions, it has sometimes as many as 1000 or 
more crowded within its walls waiting for trial; 
and it then, no doubt, deserves some portion, at 
least, of the reproaches which have been made 
against it, In front of this prison all the criminals 
of London and Middlesex, capitally convicted, 
suffer the last penalty of the law. 2 City of 
London Prison, Hollaway, erected in 1855, It is 
a building in the ‘castellated style,’ and it is said 
that, ‘when mildewed with age,’ it will ‘present 
ali the appearance of a baronial stronghold of the 
middle ages." ‘To unpoetic observers, the structure 
may appear very ugly. prison is used.as a 
place of confinement for all prisoners tried at the 
Central Criminal Court and the London sessions, 
and convicted within the jurisdiction of the city 
magistrates. 3, Cold-Bath-Fields Prison, a very 
extensive brick building, near Gray’s Inn Lane, is 
a house of correction for Middlesex ; and contains 
felons, misdemeanants, rogues, and vagabonds. It 
is an insulated brick building, containing spacious 
courts and airing grounds. The classification is 
good, and the silent system is followed, connected 
with hard labour. A large treadmill employs 520 
prisoners at a time. This prison accommodates 
upwards of 1,200. 4, The Westminster House of 
Correction, in Tothill Fields, for criminals from 
all parts of Middiesex, begun in 1831 and finished 
in 1834, is surrounded by a lofty wall, with a 
complete roadway outside. It is built on the 
panopticon principle, and has a court-yard in the 
centre 250 ft. in diameter, with prisons round it 
for-600 persons; but the average number confined 
is 350, The arrangement of the building is said 
to be excellent, and the window of the governor's 
house commands a complete view of all the day- 
rooms and yards, and of the 2 tread-wheels. Tn- 
struction is given to juvenile offenders, The silent 
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minster, built on the panopticon principle, has no 
peculiar connection with the metropolis, but is for 
the confinement and reformation of’ criminals 
whose sentence of transportation or death has not, 
been executed, or has been commuted. It con- 
tains accommodation for 1,120 prisoners, the 
number of inmates averaging about 600. The 
building is insulated, and is surrounded by a wall 
enclosing 18 acres of ground. 6. The Peatonyille 
Prison, Pentonville, is ‘appropriated to the confine- 
ment of male prisoners under sentence of trans- 
portation. 7, ‘The Surrey County Gaol is in 
Horsemonger Lane, N ewington Causeway. It 
contains about 250 prisoners, and there is little 
classification, The top of the building is used as 
4 place of execution, 8, The Brixton House of 
Correction is exclusively for prisoners sentenced 
to hard labour at the assizes and sessions, or by 
magistrates, under summary convictions, Hard 
labour and the silent system are rigorously en- 
forced, 

The principal prisons for debtors are: 1, The 
Queen’s Bench, in the Borough, chiefly used for 
debtors on process from the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, but also for persons committed for libels 
and contempts, It is a spacious puison, containing 
207 rooms, in which 500 persons have occasionally 
been confined at once. The 5 & 6 Vict. c. 22 
abolished the former practice of granting day rules, 
and of permitting prisoners to reside within the 
rules, which comprised a space of nearly 1 sq.m. 
2. Whitecross Street Prison, in the street of that 
name, in the city, ix inconveniently built, and said 
to be badly managed. Its confined extent, when 
compared with the average number of the inmates, 
and the disorder prevalent. in every part of it, are 
not a little disereditable to the corporation of 
London. ‘fhe prisons for debtors have been com- 
paratively deserted since the changes introduced 
within the last few years respecting imprisonment 
for debt, Formerly they were of ten very: much 
crowded, and persons were confined in them for 
Jong periods of years. F 

A great deal has been effected, of late years, in 
regard to the improvement of prisons and of prison 
accommodation ; but it seems doubtful whether 
the chief object Of a prison has not been very fre- 

nently lost sight of in these Philanthropic reforms, 
The mefropolitan police is held to be one of the 
most efficient in the world, since its reorganisation 
in 1828-9, Till then, the police of London had 
the reputation of being the most defective esta- 
blishment of the kind in Europe. _Under the 
present organisation, there are 13 police offices, 2 
of which are in the city, and one in Southwark, 


These are— 

The Guildhall, in the; Vincent Square, West- 
City. minster. 

‘The Mansion House, do. High Street, Marylebone, 

Bow Btrect, near Covent | Great Marlborough Street, 
Garden. Oxford Strect. 

Clerkenwell, Bagnigge | Worship Street, Finsbury 
Wells Koad. Square, 

Hammersmith and Wands- Kennington Lane, 


Tnion Oftice, Southwark, 


Worth, in Wandsworth. | 
: Thames Police, Wapping. 


Greenwich and Woolwich. 


The first two of these offices are regulated by 
the city authorities; the rest are under the eontrol 
of the secretary .of state, Magistrates sit every 
day at each office, to hear and determime eases of 
amisdemeanour and breaches of the peace, as well as 
to examine and commit for trial all persons accused 
of felonies, to administer oaths, swear in consta- 
bles, and perform other magisterial functions, A 
numberof officersare appropriated to each establish- 
ment, and a river police is attached to the Thames 
oifice, 
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The reorganisation of the metropplitan police 
was chiefly effected by Sir R. Peel in 1829. The 
metropolitan police is dispersed over the whole of 
London, excepting the city, which is protected by 
a distinct body, of sinfilar character, but said to 
be less effective and not so well disciplined. The 
city police is under the control of the corporation ; 
the other force is governed by two commissioners, 
who communicate directly with the secretary of 
state for the Home Department, The metro- 
politan police numbered 7,191 officers and men on 
the Ist of January, 1865, and its total cost in the 
year 1864 amounted to 560,864: The pay of the 
men is from 19s, upwards, The sphere of their 
duties reaches beyond the metropolis; and com- 
prises, with the exception of the city of London, 
the whole country within 15 m. of Charing Cross. 
The expense is defrayed by an assessment limited 
to 8d. in the pound on the parish rates, the de- 
ficiency being made up by the treasury. The city, 
as before said, is not under the charge of the metro- 
politan police, but is Protected by a separate divi- 
Sion, organised on the plan, and in imitation of the 
arrangements of that body, but placed under the 
city authorities, The city police is divided into 
six companies, to each of which belong inspectors, 
serjeants, and constables, and the whole is imme- 
diately under the control of a superintendent, All 
the constables, both of the city and metropolitan 
police, wear a blue uniform, with the number of 
each man, and a letter desi; ating the division to 
which he belongs, on the collar of his coat, . They 
are constantly on duty, day and night; but the 
force is increased at night, 

Waterworks and Sewers.—Tho supply of Lon- 
don with water was anciently procured from brooks 
runniig through the cit ‘The increase of inha- 





bitants made these sources insafticient ; whi'e, at 


the same time, they became Jess accessible, owing 
to the encroachment of buildings, To remed: 
this inconvenience, water was brought by leaden 
pipes in the 18th century from Tybum; then, a 
mere country village, into the city, where it 
flowed into conduits from which the inhab. drew 
it at pleasure. In the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury Sir Hugh Myddleton projected, and, despite 
the greatest difficulties, carried into effect, in 1613, 
his plan for bringing the water of two copious 
springs in Hertfordshire to London, by an aque- 
duct, called the New River, 40 m. in Jength, in- 
cluding windings. TheThames has Jong been one of 
the great sources of Supply; and, as early as 1581, 
water-wheels and other hydraulic machinery were 
established at London Bridge, These wheela, 
which at one time raised 45,000 hhds, per day, 
were wholly removed when the old bridge was 
pulled down, The greater number, however, of the 
existing water companies derive their supply from 
the Thames, the water being filtered in immense 
Teservoirs, 

In every strect in London there are fire-plugs 
oF cocks, at any of which a copious supply of 
water should be obtained in a few minutes in’case 
of fire; though it must be admitted that the supply 
has sometimes, through neglect, been very long 
eelayed, to the great inj ury of property, - Much 
water is also required in watering the streets and 
improving the drainage: indeed, scarcely one- + 
half of the supply is used for purposes strictly do 
mestic, Abundant springs of the finest water 
may be procured in all parts of London, by boring 
below the’ clay strata; but no public measures 
have yet been taken to ensure a supply from this 
source, or (excepting the New River) from springs 
at_a distance, It is probable, however, that steps 
will, at no distant period, have to be taker to effect 
this object, . 
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‘The sewers of London, which began to be con- 
structed as early as 1428, constitute a system of 
drainage unknown to most modern cities; and, 
though out of sight and little noticed, in former 
years, except by engineers, they must, in theitnew 
form, excite the astonishment of all who investi- 
gate the subject. Their depth is, in all cases, suffi- 
cient to drain the deepest cellars in each neigh- 
bourhood, and the size of the main branches rivals 
that. of the celebrated Roman Cloace. 

The gigantiosystem of new sewers, constituting 
the main drainage of the metropolis, was com- 
pleted in 1865, and opened, with some ceremony, 
by the Prince of Wales, on the 4th of April, of 
that year, The metropolis, it need scarcely be 
repeated, stands on the north and south sides of 
the Thames, and slopes down to the bed of the 
valley occupied by the river. The old sewers by 
which the inhabited area was drained ran down 
the slopes from the upper ground to the lower, and 
discharged themselves into the stream. ‘Those 
arrangements, until the execution of the new 
works, represented the whole system of metropoli- 
tan drainage. On the south side of the Thames, 
houses had been built on such low-lying land that 
the river sometimes ran into the drains instead of 
the drains into the river, and the same anomaly 
was occasionally visible even on the north side 
when high tides Game in. In the best of eases the 
enormous volume of daily refuse yielded by the 
capital was poured into a tidal river, and tossed 
backwards and forwards with the ebb and flow 
until the whole stream was polluted with corrup- 
tion, The Thames, in fact, was a great open 
sewer, running through the centre of the metro- 
polis, and poisoning the atmosphere with its noi- 
someexhalations, It became, therefore, necessary 
to construct certain main sewers of great length 
and capacity, by which the contents of the metro- 
politan drains might be effectually intercepted 
from the stream. ‘These are now seen in the great 
sewers which, on different levels, run, like the 
‘Thames, from west to cast, and so eut the drains 
of the city at right angles, There are three of 
these enormous culverts on the north side of the 
river and tivo on the sorth. On the north the 
three sewers converge at Abbey Mills, near Strat- 
ford, and their contents are there thrown, by means 
of a ‘lift,’ into what is called the ‘ Northern Out- 
fall’ Sewer, and conducted through that channel 
into the reservoir at the opening of Barking 
Creek, On’ the south side of the ‘Thames, the two. 
intercepting sewers converge in like mantter ata 
point on Deptford Creek, are then merged in an 
“outfall. sewer’ of their own, and so discharge 
their contents into the sonthern reservoir at Cross- 
nest. Here are immense steam-pumps, which 
constantly throw—at the rate of about 24 mil- 
lions of gallons per diem—the drainage into the 
river, at a point so far below London as to be. be- 
yond the reach of the tide. ‘The total pumping 
power employed is 2.380 nominal horse-power ; and 
if at full work night and day 44,000 tons of coal 
per annum would be consumed, The sewage on 
the north side of the Thames at present amounts 
to 10 million cubic feet. a day, and on the south 
side to 4 million enbie fect per day ; but provision 
is made for an anticipated increase up to 114 mil- 
lions on the north side, and 5% millions on the 
south side, in addition to 28} million cubic feet of 
yainfall per diem on the north side, and 173 mil- 
lion cubic feet per diem on the south side, or a 
total of 63 million cubic feet per diem, which is 
equal to a lake of 482 acres, 3 feet deep, or fifteen 
times as large as the Serpentine ine Hyde Park. 
There are, altogether, about 1,300 miles of sewers 
in London, and 82’miles of main intercepting 
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sewers. Three hundred and eighteen millions of 
bricks and 880,000 cubic yards of. concrete were 
consumed and 34 million cubic yards of earth 
were excavated in the execution of these main 
drainage works, 

The cost of these stupendous works amounted 
to little more than 4,000,0002. The sum for de- 
fraying this expense was raised by loan, and is to 
be paid off by a 3d, rate levied on the metropolis, 
which produces 180,262/, per annum, the rateable 
value being 14,421,012, and the principal and the 
interest of the loan will be paid off in 40 years, 

Local Government and City Corporation, ~The 
city of London is under the government of the lord 
mayor, 2 sheriffs, 25 aldermen, 206 common-coun- 
eilmen, a recorder, and other officers, and is di- 
vided for municipal purposes into 26 wards, each 
of which is under the government of an alderman, 
The Saxon denomination for the governor of Lon- 
don was portgraf or portreeve, which, about a cen- 
tury after the Conquest, was changed to mayor, 
This officer was appointed by the crown till 1215, 
when the citizens obtained the right of electing 
their own mayor, The mode of election now fol- 
lowed was fixed in 1476 by an act of common 
council. 

The lord mayor is annually chosen from the 
body of aldermen, at a court held at Guildhall on 
Michaelmas Day, and is sworn in to the duties of 
his office on the 9th of Nov. following, A proces- 
sion, known.as ‘the Lord Mayor's Show,’ takes 
place on the occasion, followed by a dinner and 
ball at Guildhall, In most instances, though not 
always, the alderman next in seniority to the lord 
mayor is elected-his successor, He must be free 
of one of the great city companies, and must have 
served the oftce of sheriff. The lord mayor is, in 
theory, second only to the sovereign within the 
city, and at the sovereign’s death he takes his seat 
at the privy council, and signs before every other 
subject. His powers are similar to those of a lord- 
lieutenant of a county, and his authority extends 
over the whole city and a portion of the suburbs, 

The division of the city into wards appears to 
have been made very early in the 18th century ; 
there were twenty-four wards, which became 
twenty-five in the year 1393 by a division of 
the ward of Farringdon, In 1550 a great part of 
the bor. of Southwark was formed into a ward, 
and called Bridge Ward Without; but it is now 
merely a nominal ward, giving a name to the 
senior alderman, who, on the occasion of @ 
vacancy, is removed to it from his own ward, and 
is then called ‘the father of the city.’ 

The following is an alphabetical list of the 
names of the wards, with an indication of their 
situation, and the number of common council- 
men: 

1, Aldersgate, on both sides uf Aldersgate Street, in« 
cluding the Post-office. Com. conn. 8. 

2. Aldgate, at the BE. end of the city, includes the E, 
ends of Leadenhall Street and Fenchurch Street, ant 
Crutched Friars, called Alegate in the old list of 1285, 
given by Maitland. Com. coun. 8. 

3, Bassishaw (corrupted from Basinge's-haugh) in- 
cludes little more than Basinghall Street. Com, coun, 4, 

4. Billingsgate, from Billingsgate Market to near 
Fenchurch Street, Com. coun. 8. 

5. Bishopsgate, both sides of Bishopsgate Strect. 
Com. coun. 14. 

6. Bread Street, 'E, of St. Paul’s, and SW. of Cheap- 
side, Com. coun, 8 

7. Bridge Within, London Bridge and Fish Street 
Hilk, includes the Monument. Com. coun. 8. 

8, Bridge Without, part of the Borough of South- 
wark. 

9. Broad Street, between Bishopsgate Ward and Cole- 
man Street, includes the Bank; this is apparently the 
Lodingeber of the ancient list. Com. coun. 8. 

10. Candlewick, between Lombard Street and London 
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Bridge, named fram Canzon Street, which was formerly 
called Candlewick Street. Com. coun. 8. 

“11. Castle Baynard, from St. Paul's to the Thames. 
Com. coun. 8. . 

12, Cheap, both sides of the E. end of Cheapside and 
the Poultry, including Guildhall. This is probably 
Ward Fori in the ancient list. Com. coun. 8. 

13, Coleman Street, includes Lothbury, part of Lon- 
don Wall and Finsbury Circus. Com. coun. 8. 

14, Oordwainers, SE. of Cheapside ; includes Bow 
Church. Com. coun. 6, 

15. Cornhill, a smell ward on both sides of Cornhill, 
includes the Exchange. Com. coun. 6. 

16, Cripplegate, reaches trom Wood Street, Cheap- 
side, to the bonndary of the city on the N.; it includes 
Fore Street and the Barbican. Com, coun. 16, 

17, Dowgate, between Southwark Bridge and Lon- 
don Bridge, includes Merchant Taylors’ School. Com. 
coun, 6. 

18. Farringdon Within, includes St. Paul's Cathedral, 
part of Cheapside, Newgate Street, and Ludgate Street, 
and reaches the river near Blackfriars Bridge; this and 
the following are the ‘Lodgate and Newgate’ of the 
old list. Com. coun. 14, 

19. Farringdon Without, includes Smithfield, the Old 
Bnitey, the Fleet, part of Holborn, and the whole of 
Fleet Street. Com, coun. 16, 

20, Langbourne, includes Fenchurch Street and a 
part of Lombard Street. Com. coun. 8. 

21. Lime Street, includes the East India House and 
small space around it, Com. coun. 4, 

22, Portsoken, Eastward of Houndsditch and the 
Minories. Com. coun. 8 

23. Queenhithe on the River, W. of Southwark Bridge. 

m. coun. 6, 

24, Tower, from Tower Hill to Billingsgate, includes 
the Custom House, Com. coun. 8. 

25, Vintry, on the Thames, and both sides of South- 
wark Bridge. Com. conn, 6. 

26, Walbrook, S, of the Mansion House, includes the 
Mansion House, and the church of St. Stephen's, Wal- 
brook, Com. coun. 6, 


The aldermen are chosen by such householders: 
as are freemen, and pay an annual rent of 102 
Each alderman is elected for life, and has the 
direction of the business of his ward, under the 
superintendence of the lord mayor. ‘They are all 
justices of the peace within the city. The sheriffs 
are elected every year, on Midsummer Day, by 
the corporation and freemen, and are sheriffs of 
the county of Middiesex, as well as of the city of 
London: they enter on their duties, and are 
sworn in at Westminster on Michaelmas Day. The 
common councilmen are chosen by the house- 
holders in all the wards except Bridge Without 
The common councilmen are the representatives 
of the inhabitants in the ‘Court of Common 
Council, which is composed of the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and commen councilmen, This court 
disposes of the corpornsson funds, makes laws for 
the regulation of the city, and nominates certain 
of the city officers. Its sittings are usually 
public, and its title ‘ honourable,’ fs 

It must, however, be admitted that here, as in 
most other great towns, civic dignities have been 
long declining in the public estimation, The 
principal bankers, merchants, and tradesmen, all 
but uniformly decline serving in any civic office, 
and rather than do this will submit to pay very 
heavy tines. In consequence, the offices in ques- 
tion have been filled, for years past, by an inferior, 
though still very respectable class of citizens, It 
has been customary, on certain oeeasions, to 
advance lord mayors, and other city functionaries, 
to the rank of knights and baronets. 

‘The livery consists of freemen of the city, who 
are also free of one or other of the city companies, 
Each of these companies was, at its formation, 
intended to comprise the different individuals 
within the city, properly so called, engaged in 
the peculiar department of industry called by its 
name; and had power to enact bye-laws, and to 
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trade. Thus, no one could commence business 
within the cily of London as Srocer, mercer, or 
goldsmith, without being free of the grocers’, 
mercers’, or goldsmiths’ companies, his freedom 
could only be acquired by inheritance, serving an 
apprenticeship to a-freeman, or paying a fine, or 
otherwise, as the company might choose to order; 
and, after admission, all individuals had to conform 
in the conduct of their business to the rules and 
regulations laid down by the company, But the 
inconveniences of this system gradually became 
obvious ; and it has, in consequence, been so much 
modified, that the privileges of the different in- 
corporated companies no longer oppose any ob- 
stacle to individuals from distant parts of the 
country establishing themselves in business within, 
the city, nor interfere in any degree with the 
management of their concerns, In fact, any one 
who pleases may now purchase at Guildhall a 
licence entitling him to trade within the city for 
41, without being free of, or having anything to 
do with, any company, The city companies have, 
in trath, become charitable rather than litical, 
or even municipal, institutions. Some4bf.them 
have a great deal of property. The pnncipal 
companies obtained very large grants of land in 
Ulster during the reign of James I. 3 and most of 
them are trustees for sums of money and other , 
property bequeathed by benevolent ‘individuals, ‘ 
They expend their revenues partly in festivities, 
but principally in pensions to widows and decayed 
brethren, and the support of schools. There are 
in all 91 companies, of which 40 have halls, where 
they transact business, keep their records, and 
hold festivals, Some of these halls are very fine 
structures, such as that of the goldsmiths in Poster 
Lane, and that of the fishmongers at London Bridge. 

The following 12 are called the Great Com- 
panies, and from one or other of them the lord’ 
mayor must be elected :— 


Mercers, Merchant Taylors, 
Grocers. Haberdashers, 
Drapers, Salters, 
Fishmongers, Ironmongers. 
Goldsmiths, Vintners. 
Skinners, Clothworkers, 


There are about 12,000 liverymen, in whom, 
previously to the passing of tie Reform Act, in 
1832, the right of returning the 4 mems. of the 
H. of C. for the city was exclusively vested, A 
common hall is an assembly of the liverymen, 
called together at the requisition of a considerable 
number of their body: the lord mayor is the pre- 
sident by right of office. 

‘The Guildhall, where the corporation meetings, 
festivals, and common halls are held, stands at 
the N. end of King Street, Cheapside, Having 
been much damaged in the great fire of 1606, it 
was replaced by the present edifice, constructed of 
the materials of the old building. The front, 
added in 1789, is in a heterogeneous style. The 
great hall, 153 ft. in length, by 48 in breadth, 
and 53 in height, built and paved of stone, is 
capable of accommodating 6,000 persons. At each 
end of the hall is a magniticent painted glass 
window in the pointed style. In the hall are 
statues erected by the corporation in honour of 
Lord Chatham and his son the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Pitt, Nelson, and Alderman Beckford. On 
the pedestal of the latter is iuscribed the famous 
reply made, or rather said to have been made, in 
1770, by Beckford, who was then lord mayor, and 
one of the mems, for the city, to the answer of 
his majesty (George II.) to an address and Te- 
monstrance of the common council, At the W. 
end of the hall are the two wooden giants called 
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-tales, In the council chamber, where the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and common council hold their 
courts, is a statue of George III. by Chantrey; it 
has also a ‘library containing books of reference, 
relative chiefly to the history of London and the 
affairs of the city, and various other rooms for the 
use of the corporation. 

The city has its peculiar courts of law, most of 
which are held in the Guildhall, The lord mayor's 
court, for actions of debts and trespass, and for 
appeals, is presided over by the recorder of the 
city. The sheriffs hold courts of record four days 
every week. The chamberlain’s court, held daily, 
decides disputes between masters and apprentices, 
and admits qualified persons to the freedom of 
the city, Courts of petty session for small 
offences aré held daily at the Mansion House, by 
the lord mayor and an alderman, and at the 
Guildhall by two aldermen. There are also seve- 
ral minor courts, 

‘The revenues of the corporation of London are 
very large, amounting to nearly 200,0002 per 
annum... These large funds are derived from rents 
of hoagps and land, market tolls, bequests, interest. 
on government securitics, and a few other sources, 
The chief items of expenditure consist of salaries 
to municipal officers, maintenance of police and 
prisons, corporation entertainments, purchase of 
securities, and payment of debts, The lord mayor 
has 8,000d. a year allowed him to support the 
dignity of his office, and a splendid official resi- 
dence, the Mansion House, at the E. end of the 
Poultry, nearly opposite the Bank. This is a 
large structure, begun in 1739, and finished in 
1753, with a Corinthian portico on a rustic base- 
ment. The grand or Egyptian Hall, the ball- 
room, and the saloon, are magniticent apartments, 
but some of the private apartments, occupied by 
the lord mayor, are but indifferently lighted. 
The plate used at civic entertainments belongs to 
the corporation, and is very valuable. 

The government of that immense district of the 
metropolis not within the city was, till the year 
1855, in a very unsettled state. It was placed upon 
a better footing in this year by the act 18 and 19 
Victoria, cap. 120, known as the Metropolis Local 
Management Act, By this law the administration 
of the various parishes was made over to vestries 
and district boards, the vestries in the larger 
parishes forming corporate bodies, ‘The number 
pf vestries so constituted is 23, and the number 
of district boards 13; but, as a great centralised 
authority, there is a Metropolitan Board of Works, 
consisting of 45 members, ‘Three mem of 
this board are elected by the common council for 
the city, two members by each of the six larger 
parishes, one member by each of the 17 smaller 
Pe es, and one member by each of the 13 
‘districts. The chairman of this board has a 
salary of 2,0002, and is appointed by the secretary 
of state from among three candidates presented 
by the Metropolitan Board, 

Every vestry and district board is bound to 
appoint one or more legally qualified medical prac- 
titioners of skill and experience, called ‘ medical 
officers of health, to inspect and report upon the 
sanitary state of the parish or district ; to ascer- 
tain the existence of diseases, and especially of 
epidemics; to point out the most efficient mode 
of preventing their spreading; and to have regard 
to the ventilation of churches, chapels, schools, 
lodging-houses, and other public buildings, Fur- 
ther, every vestry and district board must appoint 
such number of persons to be ‘inspectors of nui- 
sances' as may be thought fit. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works has exten- 
sive dutics and powers, Its higher executive has 
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the control of all the main sewers, which weré 
previously vested in commissioners. The Metro- 
politan Board may regulate the naming of streets 
and the number of houses, and may alter the 
name of any street. This is, indeed, a very need- 
fal ; for great is the perplexity with the 
Charlotte Streets, the George Streets, and the 
King Streets, of every quarter, The Metropolitan 
Board has also large powers to make improve- 
ments in widening streets, and facilitating the 
traffic of various parts of the capital. 

‘The expenses incurred by the vestries and dis- 
trict boards under their Yarious powers-are levied 
by tate, distinguishing the three several heads of 
sewers rate, lighting rate, and general rate. The 
Metropolitan Board levies a rate upon the same 
principle as the county rate. There is a general 
power to district boards and vestries to borrow, 
upon the credit of the rates, any sums necessary 
for carrying on their works, 

Historical Notice.—Nothing is known of London. 
previously to the invasion of the Romana; and it 
may be doubted, from the silence of Julius Casar, 
whether it then existed, or, at all events, whether 
it had attained to any considerable magnitude, 
But, however this may be, it is clear, from the 
statement of Tacitus (Annal,, lib, xiv. cap. 33), 
already referred to, that so early as the reign of 
Nero it was an important emporium, though not 
distinguished by the title of colony; and it is 
doubtful whether it ever attained to that dis- 
tinction. 

After the Romans had left Britain, and the 
Saxons had divided the country among thetnselves, 
London is supposed to have become the capital of 
the E, Saxon kingdom. On the introduction of 
Christianity into England, it was one of the first 
places to embrace the new faith, aud early became 
abishop’ssee. St, Paul's, and St. Peter's in West- 
minster, were first founded about this time, In 
the paucity of intelligence concerning the period 
of the heptarchy, all we hear of London is, that it 
suffered severely from fire in 764, 798, and 801, on 
each of which ‘occasions it is said to have been 
nearly destroyed. As soon as England had been 
united under eng monarch, it appears to have 
become the metropolis of the empire; and, in 833, 
a wittenagemote, ot parliament, was held in it to 
consult. on the best nieans of repelling the Danes, 
who were ravaging the eastern counties, It was, 
however, sacked by the Danes in 839; in 982 it 
was nearly destroyed by fire; and in 994 the in- 
hab, purchased a temporary remission from the 
attacks of the Danes, by paying them a high 
ransom. 

At the Conquest, London submitted to William, 
and soon after received a charter in the English 
language, the original of which is still preserved. 
Within the 60 years following the Norman Con- 
quest it suffered severely by fire on five different 
occasions; but, being then built principally of 
wood, it was easily repaired from the timber fur- 
nished by.the extensive forests of Islington and 
Hornsey, which still existed when Fitzstephen 
wrote in the succeeding century, London was 
then unpaved, and, according to the statement of 
contemporary historians, the rafters of the roof of 
Bow Church, which were blown off by a hurricane 
in 1091, struck into the ground toa depth of 20 ft, ° 
‘Tbe same hurricane caused so high a tide in the 
‘Thames, that the wooden bridge, which had stood 
200 years, was carried away by the stream, On 
the accession of Henry I. in 1100 a new charter 
was granted to the city, which restored its ancient 
privileges, as they existed before the Norman Con- 
quest, relieved the inhab, from many oppressive 
services, such as compulsory entertainment of the 
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king’s household, and abolished several barbarous 
customs of the Saxon period. The citizens ac- 
quired by this charter the privilege of choosing 
their own magistrates, The Norman monarchs 
seldom respected corporate privileges, even when 
conceded: by themselves; but still this charter was 
valuable as furnishing a standard to which to refer 
in future disputes with the crown, and it is said 
to have served as the model from which 
Charta was taken. About the middle of the 12th 
century it was determined to build a stone bridge 
over the Thames. ‘The first wooden bridge having, 
as already stated, been carried away in 1091, was 
replaced by another, which was burned down in 
1436. The bridge erected instead of the latter 
became so ruinous in less than 30 years, that it 
was thought a stone bridge would be less costly 
in the end than the continual repairs required to 
keep up these unsubstantial, though cheaper struc- 
tures, The latter, begun in 1176, and finished in 
1209, was an extraordinary work for the time, as 
it remained standing for above six centuries, till 
the year 1832, though frequent alterations, addi- 
tions, and repairs materially impaired its identity. 
Three years after its erection a dreadful loss of 
human life was oceasioned by a fire on the bridge, 
described in Stow’s Chronicle :—*‘ The tenth of July 
at night the city of London upon the S, side of the 
river of Thames, with the church of our Ladie of 
the Canons in Southwarke, being on fire, and an 
exceeding great multitude of people passing the 
bridge, sodaincly the N. parte, by blowing of the 
S, winde, was also set on fire, and the people which 
were even now passing the bridge, perceiving the 
game, would have returned, but were stopped with 
fire, and it came to passe, that as they protracted 
time, the S. ende was tired, so that people throng- 
ing themselves betwixt the two fires, there came 
to aide them many ships and vessels, into the 
which the multitude so undiscrectly pressed, that 
the ships being drowned, it'was saide, there were 
destroyed about three thousand persons.’ About 
this time an order was made by tlie court of alder- 
men that no house should be built without 
walls 3 ft. in thickness, and 16 ft. in height. This 
order, dated in 1191, was doybtless intended to 
obviate the recurrence of the fires by which the 
city had been often partially destroyed; but it 
-was little, if at all, attended to, and is interesting 
principally from its being the first document in 
which the chief magistrate of London is designated 
lord mayor. He had hitherto been called chief 
bailiff. - 
In the year 1211 the citizens began to form a 
‘deep ditch, 200 ft. in width, without the city wall 
on alt sides, as a means of defence against King 
John, In 1218 the forest of Middlesex was cleared, 
and the citizens of London were permitted to pur- 
chase land and build thereon. Thus was begun 
that part of the metropolis which stands N, of the 
city, and is now so populous, In 1221, Henry IEE 
laid the first stone of the present Westminster 
Abbey. In 1236 water pipes began to be laid 
down in the city, which had previously been sup- 
plied with water from wells and riyulets running 
through it into the ‘Thames, the names, at least, 
of some of which are still preserved. The pipes 
now referred to brought a copivus stream from 
springs at Tyburn, a village on the site of the 
peesent Oxford Street, near its W. end, to the city 
of London, Various leaden cisterns, named con- 
duits, were afterwards constructed for the reception 
of the water, whence it was drawn by the inkabi- 
tants, In 1282, during a great frost, such masses 
of ice were brought down the ‘lhames, that 5 
arches of London Bridge were destroyed. In 1304 
the first recorder was appointed, 
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Early in the 14th century coal began to be im-, 
ported into London; and a notion having got 
abroad that its smoke was injurious to the public 
health, parliament petitioned the king, Edward I, 
in 1816, to prohibit the burning of coal, on the 
ground of its being an intolerable nuisance. But 
experience served, in no very lengthened period, 
to dissipate this groundless ‘prejudice. The in— 
ports of coal have continued progressively to in- 
crease, and its ample supply has been one of the 
circumstances that have contributed most to the 
unexampled magnitude of the city, and the com- 
fort of the inhabitants, 

In 1328, in consequence of the facility with 
which felons made their escape from London across 
the bridge into the adjoining village of South- 
wark, which, until then, was beyond the mayor's 
jurisdiction, Edward III. granted a charter as- 
signing this villagé to the city for ever, and 
empowering the city magistrates to act in South- 
wark as in London. 

In 1849, the kingdom was scourged by # pesti- 
lence, which is said to have raged wit treme 





severity in London. The city was ited 
by the plague in 1361; and it is wi otice, 
that this visitation was ascribed, and probably 


with good reason, to the corruption occastoned by 
the slaughter of cattle and sheep in the city, 
In consequence, his majesty, Edward IIL, issued 
a proclamation, forbidding the slaughter of all’ 
animals nearer than. Stratiord and Knightsbridge, 
But the butchers, tavern-keepers, and others, in- 
terested in the support. of the Smithfield nuisance, 
had then intluence cnough to set at naught the 
authority of the monarch, and to perpetuate their 
abomination, (Stow’s Survey, i. 2, ed. 1754.) 

In 1881 the rebellion of Wat Tyler, and his 
death by the hands of the lord mayor, occasioned 
the addition of the dagger to the city arms, whera 
it still appears, During this century various re- 
forms were effected in the cleaning and paving of 
the streets. But an effectual stop was put to these 
and all other improvements in 1392, when, in con= 


party | sequence of the refusal of a loan of 10,0002. to 


King Richard by the corporation, the mayor, 
sheriffs, aldermen, and principal citizens were im- 
prisoned, heavy penalties exacted, the city fran- 
chises abrogated, and the courts removed to York. 
Heavy bribes effected a removal of several of 
these grievances, but the city did not recover its 
proper influence till the accession of ‘Henry IV. 

In the following century the progress of im- 
provement was still more rapid. Lamps were 
intéiduced in 1416, Holborn, a part of the Strand, 
and other principal thoroughfares, were paved ; 
additional conduits and water-pipes were laid 
down ; and wooden houses began to be replaced. 
by others of brick, made in Moorfields, Stocks, 
for the punishment of disorderly persons, were 
erected in the different wards, Guildhall, Leaden- 

ll, and Crosby House, Bishopsgate Street, were 
built in the 15th century. 

In the 16th century the advance was much 
greater. An unusually long exemption from those 
civil wars which had, under the Plantagenets, 
intlicted great injury on London, and the kingdom 
generally, gave leisure to introduce those im- 
provements which distinguish a modern town 
from a town of the middle ages. ‘The city watch 
was improved, various nuisances were removed, 
and street paving became more general, The 
removal of monasteries had also a great effect in 
improving London: 54 large and mapy smaller 
establishments made way for factories, schools, 
charitable asylums, and hospitals, St. James’s 
Palace was built, the park was laid out, and many 
new buildings were erected in Westminster, ‘The 
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two cities were now first joined by a number of 
mansions of the nobility on the N. side of the 
river; one of which, Northumberland House, still 
Keeps its place. The streets S. of the Strand in- 
dicate by their names the site of other mansions 
that have disappeared. The Royal Exchange was 
built, and commerce began to flourish. ‘Towards 
the end of this century water began to be con- 
veyed by machinery into private houses, and the 
New River was projected, 

In the 17th century, London assumed its pre- 
sent form, with the exception of the part destroyed 
by the great fire of 1666, Spitalfields was covered 
with houses; and before 1666 the space N. of the 
Strand as far as Holborn, and from Temple Bar 
to St, Martin’s Lane, had been extensively built 
upon, The parts of Westminster also, from 
Charing Cross to St, James's Palace, began to 
have the appearance of a town. The New River 
was completed, aud many houses were supplied 
with water, Sewers were dug, smooth pavements 
were lid dqwn for foot passengers, and hackney- 
coaches became general. 

But all-these were only imperfect palliatives of 
nearly incorrigible disorders, The narrow, dirty, 
and filthy state of the streets and houses of the 
city in the 17th century, constantly engendered 
the plague, and from its ravages the city was then 
rarely, if ever, exempted. It would have been ex- 
tremely difficult to have introduced a different 
and improved state of things by legislative or 
municipal regulations, but what they could not 
effect was done by widely different means. On 
the 2nd of Sept. 1666, the great fire broke out in 
Pudding Lane, near the spot were the Monument 
was subsequently erected in commemoration of 
the occurrence. It raged till the 5th, when it 
ceased, rather by pulling down houses in the line 
of its course, than by the success of the exertions 
directly to extinguish the flames. The ruins, 
covering 836 acres, comprised 13,200 houses, 90 
churches, and many public buildings; the property 
destroyed being estimated at 10,000,002. ‘Thoug! 
productive of great loss, and of much temporary 
distress and suffering, this conflagration was, in 
its results at least, of signal advantage. Its de- 
structive agency was required to get rid of the vast 
mass of old wooden houses, and narrow and filthy 
Janes and courts, that had for centuries been the 
permanent abode of the plague and other pes- 
tilential diseases, No danbt it must ever be re- 
gretted, that the designs of Sir Christopher Wren 
for the renovation of the city were not ado} l. 
But notwithstanding the numerous defects she 
new plan, it was a vast improvement on that by 
which it had been preceded, Though still too 
narrow, the streets were materially widened; the 
new houses were constructed of brick instead of 
wood; party walls were introduced; theold practice 
of making each story project over that immediately 
below was abandoned ; obstructions and filth of all 
sorts were removed ; and thesewerageand pavement. 
of the streets were vastly improved. A tire which 
happened in Southwark ten years afterwards, 
afforded an opportunity for carrying similar im- 
provements into that: part of the metropolis. The 
population and trade of the city now increased 
more rapidly than before. The revocation of the 
edict of Nantes occasioned the immigration of a 
great number of French, who settled in Spital- 
fields and St. Giles’s, The parishes of St. Anne 
and St, James were formed, the district called the 
Seven Dials was built, Piccadilly began to extend 
W., and Soho and Golden Squares were iaid out. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was almost completed; the 
parish of Wapping was formed E. of the city; the 
Post Office was instituted: and several miscalled 
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asylums (such as Alsatia and the Mint), where rob- 
bery and erime had been protected, were abolished. 

this period the increase of London and 
the progress of improvement. continuously ad- 
vanced. In the early part of the 18th century an 
act was passed for building fifty new churches in 
and abont the metropolis, most of which were 
completed within a few years, and some of them 
are still among its ornaments. Houses sprang up 
on every side; and, by the middle of the century, 
the W. end of the town, as far as Hyde Park, 
became a compact mass of buildings, reaching 
beyond Oxford Street on the N., and extending 
E. from Portman Square, across Tottenham Court 
Road, past Montague House and Gray's Inn Gar- 
dens, through Clerkenwell, Finsbury Square, Spi- 
talfields, and Whitechapel to Wapping. Before 
this time water-works had been formed at Chelsea 
in aid of the supply furnished by the New River. 
Sewers had become more general, lamps had been 
fixed in all the principal streets, the Bank of Eng- 
land and Westminster Bridge were built, St. Paul's 
completed, and Fleet Ditch arched over, In the 
last half century old Blackfriars Bridge—taken 
down in 1865—Wwas built, the houses encumbering 
London Bridge were removed, the Mansion House 
was finished, and Somerset House erected. At 
the same time, many unsightly and inconvenient 
buildings were removed; lamps were much in- 
creased in number, and lighted during the whole 
night ; raised footways became universal, aud the 
shops, which before were mere stalls, assumed a 
size and splendour evincing the wealth of their 
occupiers, and greatly contributing to the orna~ 
ment of the town, . 

‘Lhe citizens of London have, generally speak- 
ing, been distinguished by their orderly behaviour 
and respect for the laws, In 1780, however, the 
peace, and even, in some degree, the existence of 
the metropolis, were compromised by the excesses 
of the mob, Certain concessions made in the course 
of the previous year to the Roman Catholics, had 


provoked a good deal of religious excitement in 
all parts of the kingdom, ‘The contagion spread 
to London; and the weakness of the government, 


and the folly, or rather madnegs, of Lord George 


Gordon and other leaders of the ultra Protestant * 


party, led to a dangerous riot. The mob were, in 
fact, for about two days, masters of the city. They 
took possession of the prisons, and turned the 
inmates out of doors; destroyed the chapels of 
the ambassadors of the different Catholic powers; 
many private houses, ineluding that of Lord Mans- 
field, were plundered and set on fire; # great dis- 
tillery belonging to a Catholic firm shared the 
same fate; and an attack was made on the bank, 
which, however, was happily repelled. At length, 
this formidable riot was effectually put down, 
though not till a considerable number of the rioters 
had been killed and wounded, Since this disgrace- 
ful epoch, the peace of the city has not been se- 
riously endangered ; and the troops in and about 
town, added to the effective police force that 
now exists, seem quite adequate, under ordinary 
circumstances, to ensure the public tranquillity 
and the safety of the peaceable part of the com- 
munity, 

During the present century London has made 
great advances. Within this period eight bridges 
have been built, extensive docks have been exca- 
vated, gas has been introduced into every street 
and alley ; a gigantic system of drainage has been 
completed; steam, on the river, the sea, and on 
railways, has given it an almost unlimited power 
of intercourse with every part of the kingdom 
and of the world; new and handsome markets 
have been erected; great thoroughfares, lined with 
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elegant shops, have been formed; and wide lines 
of communication have been opened th h close 
and densely crowded neighbourhoods, Several 
new parks have been laid out; an improved police 
bas given additional security to person and pro- 
perty; abundant supplies of water have been 
furnished to every separate dwelling; and the form- 
ation of spacious cemeteries in the suburbs and at 
longer distances from London, has Jed to the dis- 
use of interments within the town, At the same 
time the establishment of colleges and proprietary 
schools has increased the facilities for procur- 
ing good education; the formation of post-office 
savings’ banks, by affording a safe and convenient 
place of deposit for the smallest savings, has 
tended to diffuse habits of economy among the 
lower classes; while the institution of a National 
Gallery and School of Design has done something 
to improve the national taste, and to add to the 
intellectual pleasures of the inhabitants of the 
greatest city in the world. 

LONDONDERRY, a marit. co, in the N, of 
Jreland, prov. Ulster, having N. Lough Foyle 
and the Atlantic Ocean; E. Antrim, from which 
it, is separated by the Lower Bann and Lough 
Neagh; S. Tyrone; and W. Donegal. Area, 
583,388 statute acres, of which 136,038 are un- 
improved mountain and bog, and 9,565 water, 
being mostly included in the portion of Lough 
Neagh, belonging to this co. Surface in some 
parts mountainous and uneven; but there is, not- 
withstanding, a great extent of low, fertile ground. 
With the exception of lands belonging to the 
churoh and to corporations, the entire property of 
this co, was granted by James I. to twelve of the 
principal London companies, from whom most part 
of the land is now held, partly under terminable, 
and partly under interminable leases, Farms vary 
in size from 2 to 200 acres, but the average may 
be from 5 to 20 acres. ‘Where there has been a 

etuity or a long lease, it is split; that is, the 
childrea are settled upon divisions of the father’s 
farm; by which means leases of 40 acres come 
to be parcelled, in two or three generations, into 
atches of 4 or 5 acres, It seems as if the newly 
et lands were disposed of under some similar 
system of parcelling. I could give instances where 
whole districts are subdivided into patches of 6 or 
7 acyes, and rarely can boast a farm of 12 or 14” 
(Sampson’s Survey of Londonderry, p. 249.) Some 
landlords have exerted themselves to counteract 
this wretched system, but hitherto without much 
effect. Agriculture is in a very backward state, 
though in recent years some improvements have 
heen effected. Oats, potatoes, and flax are the prin- 
cipal crops, but a good deal of wheat is also 
raised. Condition of the small farmers and cot- 
tiers very unprosperous, Various minerals have 
been discovered, but they are of no great im- 
portance. The linen manufacture was, a few 
years ago, widely diffused, but has latterly been 
a good deal contracted, the mill-spun yarn being 
cheaper and better than that spun by handwheels. 
Exclusive of the Bann, the principal rivers are 
the Foyle, Faughan, and Roe. Principal towns, 
Londonderry, Coleraine, and Newtown-Limavady. 
The co. is divided into 6 baronies and liberties, 
and 81 parishes; and sends 4 mems, to the H. of 
C., being 2 for the co., 1 for Londonderry, and 1 
for Coleraine, Registered electors for the co., 5,542 
in 1865, At the census of 1861, the co. had 33,645 
inhab, houses, 36,070 families, and 184,209 inhab., 
while in 1841, Londonderry had 38,657 inhab. 
houses, 41,114 families, and 222,174 inhab, 

LonpoxDErky, or Derry, a city, parl. bor., 
and river-port of Ireland, cap. co. of same name, 
and a co, by itself, situated on the W. bank of the 
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Foyle, about 5 m. above where it falls into Lough 
Foyle, 121 m. N. by W. Dublin, on the Irish 
North Western railway. Pop. 20,153 in 1861. 
The city was orginally confined to the hill on 


rwhich the greater part of it still stands; and 


which, from its projection into the river, is called 
the ‘Island of Derry.” This portion is surrounded 
by the old city walls, but it is now rapidly ex- 
tending beyond its former limits, particularly . 
along the river towards the Lough. There is 
also a suburb on the opposite bank of the river, 
called Waterside. The communication between 
the latter and the city is kept up by means of 
a wooden bridge, 1,068 ft. in length, and 40 ft, 
wide, érected in 1789 at an expense of above 
16,0001 and rebuilt in 1814-15 at a further cost 
of 16,8012 Derry is well built; many of the 
houses in the main streets within the walls are 
old-fashioned, with high pyramidal gables; but 
many modern mansions have been erected in this 
part of the town; and, without the walls, rows of 
mud cabins have been superseded by table 
houses, - The principal city streets are broad and 
clean, well paved and well lighted ; soxa@of them, 
however, are inconveniently steep, an@there are 
many narrow lanes and closes. In the centre of 
the city is.an open square space, called the Dia- 
mond, from each side of which a handsome street. 
leads to one of the four city gates, The summit 
of the hill is crowned by the cathedral, court- 
house, and bishop’s palace. 

‘The cathedral, which is also the parish church, 
was built in 1633; it isa large, handsome, Gothic 
structure, 240 ft. in length, and has a tower and. 
spire 228 ft. high, erected in 1778; but this having 
become dangerous, was taken down in 1802, and 
was soon after rebuilt, with the addition of Gothic 

innacles, ‘The view from the top is very fine. 
n the interior is a handsome monument to Bishop 
Knox, and in it also are displayed the colours 
taken at the siege of Derry. The bishop's palace 
is a large ae building, with extensive pleasure 
grounds. There are two other Protestant epis- 
copal places of worship, the chapel of ease and 
the free church. The latter, which is without the 
city, was built in 1830, by Bishop Knox, and was 
intended for the use of the poorer classes, but it is 
no longer confined to them. There is also a R, 
Catholic chapel, and places of worship for Pres- 
byterians, Primitive and Wesleyan Methodists, 
Seceders, Covenanters, and Independents, Among 
the public buildings, exclusive of churches, and 
other ecclesiastical edifices, may be specified the 
Garporation Hall, in the centre of Diamond Square; 
iv‘was originally constructed in 1692, but received 
so thorough 4 repair in 1823, as to be tantamount 
to are-erection, The court-house, adjvining the 
cathedral, erected in 1813, at an expense of 
30,4802, is a spacious and a fine building, partly 
constructed on the model of the temple of Erec- 
thens at Athens. The new gaol isa very exten- 
sive structure, being 242ft. in front, by 400 ft, in 
depth; it is built on the radiating or panoptie 
principle, and cost above 30,0002. Among the 
chief omaments of the city is the fluted column, 
erected, in 1827, in honour of the Rev. George 
Walker, its heroic defender. It stands on the 
central W. bastion, and is a well-preportioned 
pillar, 81 ft. in height, bearing a statue of Walger, 
9 ft. high. It cost 4,200/,, raised by subscriptions, 

The diocesan schovl, catled Foyle College, stands 
on an eminence near the river; it is a plain but 
handsome building, erected in 1814, having accom- 
modations for 80 resident pupils; it was built by 
subscriptions from the bishop of the diocese, the 
Irish Society, and other sources, and is maintained 
imilar means: the head-snaster's salary. fram 
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these sources, is about 2002 per ann, There is a 
parish school connected with the church, for the 
education of 100 boys and 100 girls. The Presby- 
terian congregation also supports a free school. A 
school called St. Columb’s national school, was 
established by the R, Catholic bishop and clergy, 
but it is now under the National Board of Educa- 
tion. In 1829, a Mr. John Gwynn left the muni- 
ticent sum of above 40,0002. for the education of 
as many boys as the funds will afford in the useful 
parts of a good English education ; and, exclusive 
of the above, there is an infant school, and a num- 
ber of Sunday and other schools. ‘Templemoyle 
Agricultural Seminary, founded in 1827, is within 
5m. of the city. ‘The building is fitted to accom- 
modate 80 boarders, and the farm attached con- 
tains 172 acres, The institution is said to be well 
managed, Among the charitable institutions is 
the district lunatic asylum for the counties of 
Londonderry, Donegal, and ‘I'yrone ; it was opened 
in 1829, and co 35,6782; if can accommodate 
about 190 patients, ere is also an infirmary and 
fever bospital, a dispensary, a charitable loan fund, 
amendicity association, and a clergymen’s widows! 
fund, with several minor institutions of a similar 
description, ‘The workhouse for Derry union, 
opened in 1840, has accommodation for 1,100 
inmates, Among the literary itstitutions is the 
Literary Association, with a reading-room and a 
good library ; the Literary Society, in which lec- 
tures are given, and discussions take place; a 
news-room ; and a mechanics’ institute. 

‘Yhe walls or ramparts by which the city proper 
is surrounded remain nearlyin their origiual state, 
except that the ditch has been filled up, They 
afford a fine broad walk all round the city, 

Londonderry was originally granted by Edward 
Il. to Richard de Burgh, earl of Ulster, but the 
late corporation held its privileges under a charter 
granted by James 1. in 1613, The government 
of the city is now vested in a mayor, 3 aldermen, 
and 18 councillors, The city sent 2 mem, to the 
Trish HI, of C.; and, since the union, it has sent 1 
mem, to the Imp. I. of C. Previously to the 
Heform Act. the right of voting was in’ the bur- 
gesses and freemen. Registered electors 844 in 
1865, The mayor and aldermen, who have filled 
the office of mayor, are justices of the peace within 
the liberties, ‘Phe mayor and recorder hold a 
court of record every Monday, for pleas to any 
amount. A court of general sessions is held quar- 
terly, une of petty sessions weekly. The assizes 
for the county and city, and the general sessions 
for the county, are held here twice a year. 

‘The revenue of the corporation, arising from the 
tolls of the bridge, and dues on tonnage, quayage, 
&c., amounted some time ago to about 70002 a 
year; but, owing to the expense of improvements, 
mismanagement, or some other cause, the corpora 
tion became involved in difficulties, and their pro- 
perty has since been so reduced that it produces 
only 6632. 

Manufactures are not very considerable. There 
are, however, 2 flax spinning mills, several flour 
mills, 3 distilleries, 2 breweries, 2 foundries, with 
Tope works, tan-yards, &e. ‘There were here for- 
merly a sugar-house and a glass-house, but these 
are now relinquished. Some table-linen is manu- 
faetured. A valuable salmon fishery is carried on 
in the river and in Lough Foyle. 

The trade of Londonderry is very extensive, and 
isincreasing. Its fine river makes it the emporium 
of a large extent of country, and itis to this that 
jts great commerce is principally to be ascribed. 
ie 
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The number and tonnage of vessela registered'as- 
belonging to the port, on the 1st of January, 1864, 
was as follows:—Sailing vessels under 50 tons, 6 
of 176 tong, and over 50 tons, 25 of 8,440 tons ; 
steamers, 6 of 1,358 tons. Among the exports, 
corn, provisions, and eggs are the most important, 
The imports consist principally of manufactured 
goods and haberdashery; iron, sugar and tea, 
timber, wine, coal, glass, and earthenware, A 
great portion of the increase in the trade of the 
port bas taken place in recent years, owivg chietly 
to the establishment of steam-buats, which now 
ply regularly between the city and Glasgow and 
Liverpool. ° é 

The gross customs’ revenue collected at Lon- 
donderry in 1844 amounted to 105,8302.; in 1848 
to 104,9912; in 1859 to 128,184/; in 1861 to 
129,0452., and in 1863 to 116,6452, 

Lough Foyle is properly the outer harbour of 
Londonderry, It isa triangular basin, about 18 m, 
long, and 104 m. where widest; but a great part 
of if is occupied by sand-banks and mud-tlats, 
‘The navigable channel stretches along the Done~ 
gal or Innishowen shore; and, by following it, the 
largest men-of-war reach the anchorage at Moville, 
while merchantmen of 500 tons, without difficulty, 
ascend to the city quays, 5 m, above the lough 
and 23 m. from the sea. The river is navigable 
by barges from the city to St. Johnstone, and there 
is a canal from the latter to Strabane. A portion 
of the wooden bridge at the city is constructed so 
as to open and admit the ascent and descent of 
vessels, 

Derry was colonised and fortified in the reign of 
James I. by the Londen companies, who had pur- 
chased large tracts of the contiscated estates of the 
Earl of Tyrone; at which period it took the name 
of Londonderry, It is famous in Irish history for 
the memorable siege it sustained in 1689 against 
the forces of James II. Though ill fortified, and 
without any disciplined troops, the heroism of the 
citizens, and the enthusiasm inspired by their 
brave leader, the Rev. George Walker, enabled 
them to repel all the attacks of the enemy, and to 
sustain the more dreadful sufferings occasioned by 
the pressure of famine, ‘Ihe besiegers lost 8,000 
men in the course of the siege, which was raisod 
on the 105th day. Derry continued, for a 
Jengthened period after this epoch in its history, 
to be, as it were, the head-quarters of Protestan- 
tism, or rather of Orangeism, in the N, of Ireland; 
but even in Derry the Catholics now greatly out- 
number the Protestants. 

LONG ISLAND, an island on the E. coast of 
the U, States, forming part of the state of New 
York, between lat. 40° 34’ and 41° 10’ N., and long. 
72° and 74° N., being separated from the continent 
on the N. by Long Island Sound, and on the E. 
by East River, New York Harbour, &c. Its length 
trom SW. to NE, is about 120 m.,, its breadth 
varying from 10 to 20m. Surface mostly a level 
plain, broken only by a range of hills in the N., 
extending for about 60 m., with an elevation 
varying fromi 100 ft, to 400 ft.; among these are 
Brooklyn, and other heights memorable in the 
revolutionary war. The soil of the plain is chiefly 
sandy or loamy. Long Island is not well watered; 
but in many parts it is well suited for raising corn, 
particularly maize, the climate being much milder 
than that of the adjacent mainland, ‘The island 
has numerous bays and inlets, the principal being 
Sag Harbour, in the NE.: a great many smaller 
islands surround its shores, It is divided into 3 
counties : Brooklyn, Bedford, Flatbush, N, Hamp- 
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lantie, between Long Island on the 8, and the 
states of Connecticut and New York on the N. In 
the greater part of its extent it is a noble expanse 
of water with bold shores, and many commedious 
havens on either side, But W. of the promontory 
called Lloyd’s neck, the channel becomes rocky, 
and much interrupted by islets; and a few miles 
ubove New York is the dangerous pass of Hell-gut, 
where the flow and ebb tide form cataracts and 
vortices, sufficient to dash to pieces or engulph 
large vessels. This formidable strait may, how- 
ever, be passed with the greatest ease either at high 
or low water, 

LONGFORD, an inland co, of Ireland, prov. 
Leinster, having N, Cavan and Leitrim, E. West- 
meath, and W. Roscommon, from which it is 
separated by the Shannon. Area 237,222 statute 
acres, of which 55,247 are unimproved bog and 
mountain, and 15,892 lakes, The arable soil is, for 
the most part, level and fertile, Property mostly 
in Jarge estates. ‘Tillage farms small, the state of 
agriculture and the condition of the occupiers being 
much the same as in the adjoining cos, Grazing, 
however, is extensively carried on, ‘The co. is di- 
vided into 6 baronies and 23 parishes; and sends 
2 mems, to the H. of C., both for the co, Registered 
electors, 2,767 in 1865, At the census of 1861, the 
co, had 13,030 inhab. houses, 14,032 families, and 
71,694 inhabitants; while, in 1841, it had £9,195 
inhab, houses, 20,579 families, and 115,19! inhab. 

Loneroxn, an inland town of Ireland, cap, of 
the above co., prov. Leinster, on the Camlin, an 
afiiuent of the Shannon, 65 m. NNW, Dublin, on 
the Midland Great Western railway. Pop, 4,535 
in 1861, against 4,966 in 1841, Longford has a 
large market for grain; great quantities being ex- 
ported by the Royal canal, a branch of which 
comes to the town, It has a par. church, a R, 
Cath, chapel; meeting houses for Presbyterians and 
Methodists, a market-house, the co, court-house, 
prison, infirmary, und dispensary, with large 
cavalry and artillery barracks, ‘The corporation, 
which, under a charter of Charles IT, in 1657, con- 
sisted of a sovereign, 2 bailiffs, 12 burgesses, and a 
commonalty, sent 2 mems, to the Irish H. of C. 
till the Union, when it was disfranchised. ‘The 
county assizes and general sessions are held here; 
and courts for petty causes are held on Mondays 
and Saturdays, It is a constabulary station. Some 
linen is manufactured; and there is a tannery, a 
brewery, and a distillery ; but the great business 
of the town consists in its trade in corn and other 
raw produce. Markets on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days: fairs on March 25, June 10, Aug. 19, and 
Oct. 22, 

LONGOBUCCO, a town of South Italy, prov. 
Cosenza, 19 m, ENE. Cosenza. Pop. 8,989 in 
1862, The town lies in a deep valley, very little 
cultivated, and the inhabitants are chietly em- 
ployed in working metals and burning charcoal. 
‘The horses for hunting in Naples are bred in the 
neighbourhood. 

LONS-LE-SAULNIER, a town of France, dép. 
Jura, of which it.is the cap., in a deep valley, 50 m. 
SE, Dijon, on the railway from Besangon to Macon. 
Pop. 9,862 in 1861. The town is generally well 
built, clean, and furnished with numerous public 
fountains, one of which, in the Place d’ Armes, is 
ornamented with a statue of Pichegru, in white 
marble, At the N. extremity of the town is the 
salt spring from which it derived its ancient name 
of Ledo Salinaris: this spring continues to yield 
great quantities of table salt; four pumps are kept 
constantly at work, and the evaporating houses 
(batimens de graduation) are very extensive. Lons 
has a theatre, h 3,00 
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primary jurisdiction and commerce, and a com- 
munal college, It is the entrepét of the agricul- 
tural produce, iron goods, timber, and wines of 
the dép., and has a fair on the 15th of every 
month. 

1L00-CHOO, or LIEQU-KIEOU ISLANDS, 
a group tributary to the Chinese, in the N, Pacific 
Ocean, nearly midway between Japan and For- 
mosa, aud comprised within lat. 26° and 28° N., 
and long. 127° and 129° E. There are in all about 
36 islands; but, excepting the Great, Loo-Choo 
Island, towards the centre of the group, 70 m. in 
length, by from 12 to 15 m, broad, they are mostly 
of very inferior dimensions. The islands have » 
delightful climate, and a soil of great richness, 
producing the fruits and vegetables of countries 
the most remote from each other. Rice is culti- 
vated with great care, Cattle, goats, and pigs are 
diminutive, but poultry are large and excellent. 
The islands yield sulphur and salt, and have rich 
mines of copper and tin. ‘The natives appear to 
be of the same race as the Japanese; and have 
not merely adopted the costume, but speak the 
language of that people. ‘Their religion is a species 
of Buddhism, and their government, like that of 
other Asiatic countries, of a despotical character. 
The Loo-Choo Islands were for some time subject 
to Japan, but were conquered by China about 1372, 
Kintching, the cap., is about 5 m. from its port 
Napkiang, near the SW. extremity of Great, Loo- 
Choo ; lat. abont 269 14’ N., long, 127° 52’ E, 

LOOE (EAST and WEST), two contiguous 
anc. bors, and market-towns of England, co, Corn- 
wall, hund. West, on both banks and close to the 
mouth of the Looe, 12 m. SE, Bodmin, and 210m, 
W. by S. London. Pop. of Love Kast 1,154, and 
of Looe West, 770 in 1861, Both towns are mean 
places, connected by a narrow, old bridge of 13 
arches, In past times, each of them enjoyed the 
privilege of sending 2 mems. to the H. of C, from 
the reigns of Mdward VI, and Elizabeth down to 
the passing of the Reform Act, when they were 
disfranchised, 

LORCA (an. Cliocroca), a considerable town of 
Spain, prov. Murcia, cap. of a partido of its own 
name, on the Guadalentin, a tributary of the Se- 
gura, 42 m, WSW. Marcia, and 116m, ENE. 
Granada. Pop. 19,297 in 1861. The vale of Lorca 
is remarkable for picturesque beauty and great fer- 
tility; and the town, close under the Sierra del 
Cano that bounds it on the left, and the fine old 
castle on a rock hanging over it, adds greatly to 
the beauty of ‘the picture, This has evidently 
been a considerable place; but the lower part of 
the town being concealed by trees, nothing is seen 
on approaching it but a number of low houses 
crowded on the side of the mountain, and from 
the similarity of colour seeming almost to belong 
toit. This is the old or Moorish town, and is very 
irregular and mean in appearance; but the new 
town, on the plain, is much more regularly laid 
out, and better built. A collegiate (once episcopal) 
and seven parish churches, two hospitals, an epis- 
copal palace, and a royal college, are ‘the chief 
buildings and establishments, Saltpetre is manu- 
factured on a large scale, and soap, thread, and 
linens are produced in small quantities; but the 
chief resources of the town consist in its great Sep~ 
tember fair, its markets, and the produce of its 
neighbourhood, both in flocks and agricultural 
produce. 

Lorca, suy:posed to be the Clivcreca mentioned 
in Antonine’s Itinerary, was exposed to frequent 
attacks during the contests between the Moors and 
the crown of Castile, and has at various ti 
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culator, with the permission of government, col- 
lected at a great expense all the waters of the 
district into a common reservoir (pantanv) resem- 
bling that of Alicante. The basin was said to be 
capable of containing water sufficient to irrigate 
for years the entire vale of Lorca. Ten years 
afterwards (30th April, 1802) the waters, which 
had for some time been undermining the reservoir, 
Tushed out with an impetuosity that swept every- 
thing before it, men and cattle, public buildings, 
and even trees and rocks, About 600 houses, a 


TORTENT 

privilege had probably as much to do as super- 
stition in attracting them to Loretto. - 

LORIENT, a strongly fortified sea-port town 
of France, dép. Morbihan, cap. arrond,, at the con- 
fluence of the Scorff with the Blavet, at the head 
of the bay of Port Louis, about 3 m. from the 
Atlantic, and 29 m, W. by N. Vannes, on the rail- 
way from Vannes to Brest. Pop. 34,586 in 1861. 
The population doubled in the twenty years 1841— 
' 61. About 6,000 of the inhabitants are employed 
‘in the dockyard and its appendages, L'Orient is 


church, 2 convents, 2 hospitals, several mills and| clean and regularly built; the streets are wide, 
fountains, were at once swallowed up and disap- | straight, and well paved; and the houses well con- 
peared, about 6,000 human beings and 24,000 | structed and handsome. One ofits public squares, 
cattle being at the same time destroyed. The} the Place Royale, is planted with lime-trees, and 
agricultural districts were covered over with sand jit has other good promenades, ‘The principal 
and rubbish, and the total loss occasioned by the { church is very large and has a lofty spire, which 
catastrophe is supposed to have exceeded a million | is a conspicuous landmark, The prefecture, auc= 


sterling. 

LORETTO, a town of Central Italy, prov. An- 
cona, on a bold and commanding eminence, 3m. 
from the Adriatic, and 12 m, SE, Ancona, on the 
railway from Ancona to Naples, Pop. 8,701 in 
1862. ‘The town is surrounded with walls, con- 
structed in 1587, Loretto is indebted for its exist- 
ence to its having the good fortune to possess the 
Santissima Casa, or house occupied by the Virgin 
Mary, in Nazareth, conveyed by angels, first to 
Tersato in Dalmatia, and thence, by the same 
agency, in 1294, to its present site. ‘The San- 
tissima Casa is a mean-louking hovel, about 30 ft. 
in length, by 18 or 14 ft. in width, and 18 fr, in 
height; apparently built of Apennine limestone, 
with a modern vault of timber-work. It is incased 
in a shell of marble, sculptured with bas reliefs, 
representing the history of the Virgin ; the whole 

+ being under the dome of a splendid church, built 
to protect the sacred edifice. In y niche within 
the latter, once fenced in with gratings of solid 
gold, but now with pieces of gilt wood, is the 
image of the Virgin, aftirmed to be the work of 
Sttuke, to whose talents as an artist it does little 
credit, being, according to Mr. Moore (Italy, i, 
291), ‘a little old woman about 4 ft. in height, with 
the features and complexion of a negro,’ Her dress 
is tawdry, and in the worst possible taste: she lite- 
rally glitters in jewels and brocade, and reigns 
“amid the continual glare and smoke of lamps and 
candles, held by figures of angels,’ ‘The church, 
which encloses the santissima cusa is said to have 
been designed by Bramante. According to Eus- 
tace (Classical ‘Tour, i, 200), it is a ‘very noble 
structure ;’ but it is less favourably spoken of by 
other travellers. Jts gates, which are of bronze, 
are ensbellished with basso relievos of the most ad- 




















mirable workmanship; in the area before it is a| 


handsome marble fountain, and a large statue of 
Pope Pius VI. The riches formerly accumulated 
within this sanctuary were a subject of astonish. 

ment to all travellers, The popes are believed 
to have occasionally abstracted some of the gold 
offerings, and to have substituted false for real 
gems, But, when the French acquired possession 
of Loretto, they acted with less reserve; and, un- 
dismayed by the sanctity of the place, rifted its 
repositories, anc carried off every article of value, 
applying them to secular purposes. 

‘A lucrative trade was formerly carried on at 
Loretto in rosaries, crucifixes, agnus Dei, and such 
like articles, partly taken off by pilgrims to the 
shrine, and partly exported. But this trade has 
now much fallen off. The number of pilgrims, 
though still very considerable, has also greatly 
declined ; and they are now mostly of the lowest 
‘On their arrival in town, they 








tion-hall, town-hall, and theatre are handsome 
edifices. The public slaughter-houses (abattvir) 
are remarkably clean; and the meat, fish, and 
bread markets are, next to those of Rennes, the 
best constructed and most extensive in Brittany. 
In the centre of the market-place is a granite 
column erected to the memory of Commander 
Bisson. 

Orient, like Brest, is a natural dockyard: as 
a port of war it ranks third, and as a construction 
port it is the first in France. The port is secure, 
commadious, and of easy entrance, It is bordered 
by fine quays, on which are extensive buildings 
and establishments connected with the government 
dockyard ; an observatory 120 ft. in height, which 
serves also for a telegraph and a light-house, and. 
avery handsome pul Mie fountain. ‘The naval esta- 
blishment is on a smaller scale at L’Orient than 
at Brest; it has no bagne, but it has a place of 
confinement for soldiers guilty of insubordination, 
More ships of war are now built in the dockyard 
of L’Orient than at any other in France, and the 
greater number of the ironclads of the Imperial 
marine were constructed here. L'Orient has slips: 
enough for tle ‘onstruction of 30 vessels of all 
sizes; frigates and gunboats are, however, the 
classes of ships chiefly built. A new dockyard, of 
twice the size of the old port, and with a mile of 
first-class building slips on the Blavet, opposite 
the town, was in course of construction in 1865, 
L'Orent has excellent sheers for masting vessels, 
and good block sheds, the machinery in which, 
as well as a portion of that for cable-making, is 
wrought by steam, ‘There are also numerous esta- 
blishments for the construction of steam-engines 
for ships of war, The buildings formerly belung- 
ing to the French E. I. Company are now con- , 
verted into barracks. The arsenal and naval stores 
| are very extensive, and the artillery barracks are 
capable of accommodating 2,500 men. The lazaret 
is on a small island to the S., between L'Orient. 
and Port Louis. L’Orient has a school of naval 
artillery and a spacious artillery ground near the 
town, a school of bydrography, established 1771, 
a large and well-arranged commercial college, a 
| preparatory school for training for the government 
' schools, a communal college, gratBitous schools of 
| drawing, geometry, and arithmetic, a public and 
i@ naval library, museums of chemistry and. 
; Mineralogy, an agricultural society, and various 
: educational societies, It is the seat of tribunals of 
| primary jurisdiction and commerce, and a chamber 
; of commerce, 
| ‘Lhe manufactures of L’Orient, chiefly consisting 
jof hats, Tinens, gold lace, and earthenware, are 
not very important, Its trade, however, has lat- 
terly begun to increase. The chief exports are 
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adjacent coast, are sent to Nantes to be prepared 
for exportation, 

Though at present little eminent for trade, 
LOrient owes its origin and former importance 
almost wholly to commerce. It was but an insig- 
nificant village when, in 1728, the French E. I. 
Company made it their principal naval dépét; and 
such was the influence of the change, that in 1738 
its pop. is said to have amounted to 14,000. On 
the dissolution of the company in 1770, L’Orient 
was made one of the stations for the French navy, 
and a free commercial port. 

LORRAINE (Germ. Lothringen), one of the 
largest of the an. provs, of France, in the NE. 
part of the kingdom, now distributed among the 
déps, of Meurthe, Meuse, Moselle, Vosges, and 
Bas-Rhin, 

LOST WITINEL, or LESTWITHIEL, an an. 
bor, market town, and par. of England, co. Corn- 
wall, hund, Powder, on the W, bank of the Fowey, 
5m, SSE. Bodmin, and 21) m. W. by S. London 
on the railway from Plymouth to Falmouth, Pop. 
of par, 1,017 in 1861, The houses are chiefly of 
stone, roofed with slate; but the streets narrow 
and ill-paved, The church, a curious old building, 
has a large E. window; and a fine tower and spire 
at the opposite end: the living is a vicarage, in 
the gift of Earl Mount-Edgecombe. It has also 
places of worship for Independents, Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, with attached Sanday 
schools, ‘Che corporation support a grammar and 
writing school ; another school, for poor children, 
is slenderly endowed by the trustees of the late 
Rey, St. Jobn Eliot; and there are a few moncy 
bequests, Near the church, an ancient. building, 
supposed to have been cither a palace of the duke 
of Cornwall, or a court-house for the stannaries, 
was, till recently, used as a prison during the 
winter and summer co, sessions, now removed to 
Bodmin. There is a town-hall, where petty ses- 
sions are held, and under it is a small gaol. Tan- 
ning and wool stapling are the principal trades, 
and the town derives some importance from its 
situation on the Fowey, by which iron and copper 
ore are exported, Lostwithiel was made a free 
hor, by Riebard, carl of Cornwall, and incorporated 
by James I, It sent two mems, to the EH, of C. 
from the 19th Edward [T. down to the Reform 
Act, by which it was disfranchised, It is not in- 
cinded in the Municipal Reform Act; but is now, 
as formerly, governed by a mayor, six capital and 
seventeen inferior burgesses. Markets on Friday; 
cattle fairs, July 10, Sept, 6, and Nov. 13. 

About 1m. N. of Lostwithiel, on the summit of 
a hill, is Restormel Castle, the ancient seat of the 
baronial family of Cardinan, and subsequently of 
the earls of Cornwall. It was ruinous even so 
early as the time of Henry VIIL., but was repaired 
and occupied during the civil war. 

LOT, a dep. of France, reg. §., chiefly between 
lat, 449 15’ N., and long, 19 2° E., having N. Cor- 
rize, E, and SE, Cantal and Aveyron, S, Tarn-et- 
Garonne, and W, Lot-et-Garonne 
Area,” 521,174 hectares; pop. 29. 
The dép. is mountainous, with a general slope 
towards the SW. Its mountains are ramifications 
of those of Cantal, and rise in the E. about 2,500 
ft, above the sea. Its chief rivers are the Lot and 
the Dordogne ; from the first of which it derives 
its name. The Lot, which rises in Lozére, about 
lat, 44° 30’ N,, long, 3° 43’ E., runs with a very 
tortuous course, generally W., through Aveyron, 
the S, part of Lot, and the centre of Lot-et-Ga- 
roune and Gironde; uniting with the Garonne at 
iguillon, about lat, 44° 18’ and long. 0° 19’ E, 
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d'Agen are on its banks, There are an immense 
number of narrow valleys, watered by small rivu- 
lets; these have frequently’an alluvial soil of 
great fertility, but the soil in most parts is either 
calcareous, or stony and gravelly. ‘There are 
about 252,533 hectares arable, 25,825 in pasture, 
58,627 in vineyards, 87,255 in woods, and 71,284 
occupied by heaths and wastes. Lot produces 
more corn than is required for its own consump- 
tion, but chestnut-flour forms an important article 
of food among the rural pop. The corn grown is 
principally wheat, maize, and rye; and the total 
annual produce of all kinds is estimated at be- 
tween 1,500,000 and 1,600,000 hectol, Agricul- 
ture is extremely backward, and there is a great 
want of capital, a consequence mainly of the split- 
ting up of the land into an immense number of 
small properties. ‘Che plough employed was, till 
within the last few years, a facsimile of that de- 
scribed by Virgil, and drawn by oxen: the spade 
or hve is, however, chiefly used in the culture of 
thin soils. The produce of wine amounts to about 
600,000 hectol. a year, a third part of which is 
consumed by the inhab., and the rest sold or con- 
verted into brandy. The wines known in the 
market as vins de Cahors are strong and very dark 
coloured, and are principally employed to give 
body and colour to other wines, for which purpose 
they are principally sent to Bordeaux, Tobacco 
is grown to some extent, and about 1,850 hectares 
are appropriated to its culture, The climate is fa- 
vourable for the mulberry, but the silkworm does 
not thrive, A few proprietors have flocks of Me- 
tino sheep, but the pastures are badly irrigated 
and attended to, and most kinds of live stock are 
indifferent, The goats’ hair of the dép, is, how- 
ever, highly givemed: The produce of sheep's 
wool is estim@ted at 500,000 kilog, a year, A 
great many hogs are fattened for sale in the 
neighbouring déps.; and about 60,000 turkeys and 
geese are annually exported, preserved in their 
fat. A considerable proportion of the trufiies used 
in Patis de Périgord come frou this dép. There 
are some iron and coal mines, but both mining 
and manufacturing industry are little attended to, 
A few copper and iron forges, woollen, cotton, and 
linen cloth factories, paper mills, and tanneries 
are the chief manufacturing establishments; but 
the inhabitants are usually supplied with clotha 
and leather in exchange for their wool and sking 
from the adjacent industrial déps, There are 
nearly 1,000 tlour mills in the dép. Lot is divided 
into three arronds; chief towns, Cahors, the cap., 
Gourdon, and Figeac, 

LOT-ET-GARONNE, a dép, of France, reg. 
SW., formerly included in Guienne; chiefly be- 
tween lat. 44° and 44° 40’ N,, and long, 0° and 19 
E., having N. Dordogne, W. and SW, Gironde 
and Landes, S. Gers, and E. Tarn-et-Garonne and 
Lot. Length and breadth about 50 m. each; area 
535,396 hectares, Pop. 332,065 in 1861. ‘fhe sur- 
face is mostly level, with a slope ta the W. The 
Garonne intersects the dép, from SE, to NW., and 
receives about its centre the Lot fromthe E, The 
banks of these rivers may be classed among the 
most productive portions of France; but 265,496 
hectares consist of a chalky soil, and about one- 
eighth part of the surface in the W. of the dép. is 
composed of dandes, or sandy plains, sprinkled 
with marshes, analogous to those of the adjoining 
deéps, of Gironde and Landes. The dep. is princi- 

ily agricultural. The corn grown exceeds what 
is required for home consumption: it is chiefly 
wheat and maize on the richer lands, and rye on 
the poorer, The produce of wine is estimated at 
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about 40,000 hectols. a year of chestnats, from 
7,000 to 8,000 hect, of which are sent to Bordeaux 
and the neighbouring déps.: 2,030 hectares arc 
occupied with tobacco, which produced in 1833 
746,526 kilogs,, valued at about 560,000 fr. Ex- 
cellent hemp is grown. The prunes of Agen are 
highly esteemed, and are exported te the value of 
600,006 fr.a year: the dried figs of Clairac are 
also celebrated, On the /andes are many fir plan- 
tations, which furnish about 800.000 kilogs, of 
resin, and 300,000 kilogs, turpentine a year, be- 
sides pitch and deals. The cork tree grows in a 
few communes, and its produce is valuable, Arti- 
ficial pasture lands are rare, Large flocks of geese 
are reared, especially near Agen; they are fatteng} 
on maize, and preserved in their 
perty is greatly subdivided, and of 558 pro- 
perties subject. to the contribution fonciére, 51,246 
are assessed under 5 fr., and 19,780 at from 5 to 
10 fr, Mining industry is insignificant; but some 














iron ‘ore is smelted by means of charcoal, there | 


Deing no coal mine in'the dep. ‘There are nume- 
rous distilleries, At Nerac, Mezin, and Barbaste 
are cork factories, which together employ about 
700 hands; and at Agen is a sail-cloth factory, with 
800 looms, for the service of the French navy ; 
with extensive rope-walks, Lot-et-Garonne has 
also manufactures of woollen thread, serge, linen 
and cotton cloths, gloves, paper, starch, glass, and 
eartheuware, besides tanneries and iron works, 
The dep, is divided into four arrond.; chief towns, 
Agen, the cap., Marmande, Nerac, and Villeneuve 
@Agen, 

LOTHIAN, an extensive, fertiJe, well culti- 
vated, and rich district of Scotland, lyixg along 
the §, shore of the Frith of Forth, It is divided 
into the cos, of East Lothian, Tladdington ; 
Mid Lothian, or Edinburgh; and¥West Lothian, 
or Linlithgow. 

Ist. Last Lothign, which, as its name implies, 
is the most castetly division of the Lothians, has 
the Frith of eda the N,, the German Ocean 
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on the 1, Berwie¥shire, on the §,, and Mid Lo- 
thian on the W, 
has an area of 291 m.,, or 185,937 acres, of 
which about four-fifths are capable of cultivation. 
‘The S. portion of the co. is uecupicd by the Lam- 
mermuir IIills, which divide the eo, from Berwick; 
but with this exception it is mostly level, o1 
merely undulating; and when viewed from the 
adjacent heights, appears like an extensive, rich, 
and beautiful plain, gradually sloping to the sea. 
Tho district along its K. coast, comprising about 
20,000 acres, has a reddish, loamy, and very fertile 
soil. The soil gradually becomes more clayey as 
it recedes from the sea; and, except-in the district 
now referred to, its general character is that of a 
clay bottom. The climate is comparatively dry 
and early; but the E, winds, in April and M 
are often very severe. This is one of the best. cw)- 
tivated districts of the empire, and is remarkable 
for the intelligence and skill of its farmers, and 
their superior husbandry. ‘The best farming: is 
seen in the district along the FE. coast, the soil 


























being there adapted alike to the growth of turnips j di 


and of wheat. The turnip culture, indeed, is car- 
ried on here to a greater extent, om more correct 
principles, and with better success than in any 
other part of the empire. In the clayey lands, or 
those that have a wet retentive subsoil, summer 
fallow is extensively practised, and is found to be 
the best foundation of a profitable system of culti- 
vation. The fatting of cattle of ali kinds for the 
butcher is an important part of the economy of 


every well conducted farm: und a great_extent of ; 





land is kept in gre 
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“devoted to the breeding of sheep, the farms in the 
other parts of the co. extend from 60 acres up to 
500 acres, or more, the average, being about 250 
acres, Every farm has a thraghimg machine, and 
most of these are driven by steam, Rents are 
commonly fixed in corn, convertible into money 
at the fiar prices of the co. Eight bushelagf wheat 
may be taken as the average rent of the wheat 
lands of the district, which, taking the wheat at 
6s, a bushel, will be equivalent to a money rent of 
48s, an acre. 

Notwithstanding its present highly advanced 
and improved condition, agriculture was in an ex- 
tremely backward and depressed state in this co, 
even so late as 1770, ‘The land was then not 
half tilled; a rotation of crops was compara- 
tively unknown; the stock and implements of 
husbandry were alike defective; much of the land 
was injured by the want of drainage; the hinds, 
orfarm labourers, were badly fed and badly clothed; 
and the ague regularly made its appearance in 
spring in every hamlet and village, and almost, 
indeed, in every house. The change in the inter- 
val has been most striking and beneficial, Even 
within the last thirty years many important im-, 
provements have been made, principally by the 
introduction of furrow draining and bone manure, 
a better rotation of crops, and a more efficient and 
skilful management. The farm houses and offices 
are exccllent; but while everything else has been 
vastly improved, the cottages have not, in the 
majority of cases, been sensibly ameliorated, and 
their condition is discreditable alike to the farmers 
and the landlords, Except, however, as respects 
their lodging, the labourers are well off; and the 
hinds, or farm labourers, now receive each 24 
bushelsvof oats a year more than they did pre- 
viously. to the commencement of the improve- 
ments,.* Estates of various sizes; some very valu- 
able. There are about 7,500 acregof wood, The 
W. division of the co. has valuabl® beds of coal, 
and limestone is very generally diffused, Except 
some considerable distilleries, manufactures are alt 
but unknown, ‘The ‘Cyne, which flows through 
the centre of the co. is the only considerable 
stream, The co. sends one mem. to the H. of ©.; 
and the bors, of Haddington, N. Berwick, and 
Dunbar join with Lauder and Jedburgh in return- 
ng one mem. Registered electors for the co,, 
u 1865, At the census of 1861, the co, had 
6,802 inhab. houses, and 87,634 inhab,, while in 
1841 E. Lothian had 8,010 inhab. houses, and 
35,886 inhab, The oldvalued rent was 14,072); 
the new valuation for 1864-65 was 254,252 ex- 
clusive of railways. 

2. Mid Lothian, or Edinburghshire, has the 
Frith of Forth onthe N., E. Lothian on the E. 
Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, and Lanark on the 
S., and W. Lethian on the W, Area, 397 sq. m., 
{ or 254,300 acres, of which about two-thirds are 
supposed to be arable. In some parts, especially 
along its S, border, it is ragged, and even moun- 
tainous; the ridge of the Pentland Hills, which 
approaches within a short distange of Edinburgh, 
les its low grounds into twe& portions, that 
unite towards the sea, Soil fot the most part 
clayey, and not in general very fertile, Agricul- 
ture similar to that of E. Lothian, b&t inferior, its 
details being also a good deal modified by the 
demand of the capital for milk, butter, and pota- 
; tocs. Improvements of all sorts have been pro- 
secuted with great zeal and industry, In 1727, a 
small field of wheat, within a short distance from 
Edinburgh, was reckoned so extraordinary a phe- 
nomenon that persons came from a great distance 
tosce it. (Robertson’s Recollections, p. 267.) But 
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farmer's attention, and there may be ros 96,000 
to 22,000 acres under that crop. ‘There are a con+ 
siderable number of rather large estates; but pro- 
perty is, on thegwhoje, pretty well divided, There 
are large beds of coal in this cg. For details as 
to its trade, manufactures, literary establishments, 
and oth@ particulars, the reader is referred to the 
articles Edinburgh and Leith. The co. bas, ex- 
clusive of Edinburgh, 27 parishes: it returns 4 
mems, to the I. of C., viz. 1 for the co,, 2 for the 
city of Edinburgh, and 1 for Leith and Mussel- 
burgh. Registered electors for the co., 1,656 in 
1865, At the census of 1861, the co, had 24,162 
inhab, houses, xnd 273,997 inhabitants; while in 
1841 Mid Lothian had 38,927 inhab. houses, and 
225,454 inhab, The ol valued 
while the new valuation for 1864-65 wus 403,420, 
exclusive of railways, 

. 3. West Lothian, or Linlithgowshire, the smallest 
of the divisions of Lothian, has the Frith of Forth 
on the N., Mid Lothian on the £. and S,, and 

_ Lanark and Stirling on + W.. Itisof a triangu- 





Jar shape, and has an are@of 101 sq. m., or 645375 
acres, of which about three-fourths are arable. 
Surface varied with knolls: there are, however, 
but. few hills, and no mountains, In the S. part 
of the ed, the ground is moorish, and there are 
some morasses; but elsewhere it is comparatively 
fertile, Agriculture similar to that of Mid Lothian, 
with this difference, that more turnips are raised, 
and fewer potatoes, Estates large; farms of a 
middle size, Coal is found in most parts of the 
co. Manufactures of no importance, W, Lothian 
is divided into 13 parishes: it sends 1 mem. to the 
HL of C, for the eo., and the bors. of Linlithgow 
and Queensferry join-with others in returning re- 
presentatives, Reg. electors for the co.4813 in 
1865, At the census of 1861, the co. had 5,392 
inhab, houses, and 38,645 inhabitants; While in 
184 W, Lothian had 6,333. inhab, housts, and 
26,872 inhab, Phe old valued rent’ was 6,2372. 5 
the new valuation for 1864-65 was 163,4041, ex- 
clusive of railways, 

LOUDUN, a town of France, dép. Vienne, cap, 
arrond,, on a hill, 31 m, NNW, Poitiers. Pop. 
4,504 in 1861. The town was formerly of con- 
siderable importance, and has still many large 
houses and wide streets; but its inhab. being prin- 
cipally Protestants, it suffered much from the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes, from the effect of 
which it has never recovered, It has a hospital, 
a theatre, the remains of an ancient castle, a tri- 
bunal of original jurisdiction, and manufactures of 
woollen cloth and lace. 

‘Chis town is famous in the history of fanaticism 
for a judicial murder committed in if, in 1634, when 
a curate, of the name of Grahdier, accused and 
convicted of sorcery and magic, was burnt alive, 
‘The unfortunate curate appears to have had but 
little respect for that rule of the R, Cath. religion 
which enjoins the celibacy of the clergy; and he 
is said to have practised his arts with most success 
on the nuns belonging to an Ursuline convent in 
the town. 

LOUGHBOROUGH, a market town and par, 
of England, co. Leicester, hund. W. Goscote, near 
the left bank of the Soar, 10 m. N. Leicester, 
98m. N. by W. London, and 110 m. by Midland 
railway, Pop, 10,830 in 1861, Itisaclean and 
respectable-looking town, with several streets lined 
with modern brick houses, meeting the principal 
avenue on the old London ruad. The market- 
place, in which is the town-hal}, was formerly 
narrow and contined, but has been more recently 
laid open by the pulling down of the old market- 


house, The church, a large and handsome struc- 
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well-proportioned tower: the living is a rectory 
in the gift of Emanuel College, Cambridge. There 
are places of worship for Presbyterians, Indo- 
pendents, Baptists, Unitarians, Wesleyan and Pri- 
mitive Methodists, and the Society of Friends, 
connected with which are 7 Sunday schools, fur~ 
nishing religious instruction to between 2,000 and 
3,000 children of both sexes. Besides a well-en- 
dowed grammar-schoot, Loughborough has a cha- 
Tity-school for clothing and instructing 80 boys, 
 subscription-school, and a school of industry, 
A dispensary and several charitable societies con 
fer essential benefits on the peor, and there is also 
a large public library and news-room.  Flecey- 
ipsicty and bobbin-net lace are the chief branches 

industry, the former occupying nearly 1,000 
hands in the town and neighbourhood} many 
persons are employed in making cotton hose and. 
gloves: there are many makers of machinery, and 
a considerable number of shoemakers, working 
for the London market. The prosperity of the 
town has been increased by the facility of transit 
afforded by the Leicester Navigation and Lough- 
borough Canal; and it has derived still greater 
benefit from the opening of the Midland Counties’ 
railway, which brings it within 4 hours’ distance 
of the metropolis, Petty sessions every market~ 
day. Loughborough is the election town and 
principal polling place for the N, division of the 
co. Markets ou Thursday : large fairs for horses, 
cattle, and sheep, Feb, 14, March 28, April 25, 
Holy Thursday, Aug. 12, and Nov, 13: cheese 
fairs, Mar. 24 and Sept. 30, 

LOUGHREA, an inland town of Ireland, co. 
Galway,grov. Connaught, on Longhrea Lake, 21 
m. E, by S, Galway, Pop. 3,063 in 1861, against 
5,458 in 1841, The town, which was formerly 
fortified, cousiss of several irregular streets and 
Janes, The public buildings are—the par. church, 
the spire of which was thrown down By lightning 
in 1832; 3 R. Cath. chapels, sevéral large schgols,. 
and a barrack, General seasions are held t a 
year; petty sessions on Thin 8, It is a con- 
stabulary and revenue guard station. Markets on 
Thursday: fairs on Feb, 11, May 26, Aag. 20, and 
Dee. 5. 

LOUIS (ST.), a city of the U. States of N. 
America, being, though not the eap., the principal 
place in the state of Missouri, and the cap, of the 
judicial district and co, of its own name; ad- 
mirably situated on the Mississippi, 18 m. below 
the mouth of the Missouri, and nearly 200 m, 
above the mouth of the Ohio, on the terminus of 
the Ohio and Mississippi railway, Pop. 160,773 
in 1860, against 77,860 in 1850, and 5,852 in 1830, 
The town extends along the margin of the river, 
from which the ground rises by a gentle ascent 
to a second plateau, about 40 ft. above the level 
of the first. Fortifications were erected on this 
terrace at an early period in the history of St. 
Louis; but these have been removed to make way 
for buildings, and their site is now occupied 
by streets and houses. In the older part of the 
town, by the brink of the river, which is the chief 
seat of trade, the streets are- narrow and incon- 
venient; but of late they have been much im- 
proved. The more modern sections, on the high 
grounds, are laid out in broad avenues and streets, 
in which are most of the residences of the mer-~ 
chants and professional men. The old town of 
St. Louis was chiefly built of wood; but a large 
portion of these having been burnt down in a 
great fire in 1849, they are now constructed of a 
kind of limestone found on the spot, which is soft 
when first. quarried, but becomes very hard and 
durable after exposure to the air. Many of the 
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and there are some large castellated private man- 
sions, 

St, Louis has a handsome Rom. Cath. cathe- 
dral, 136 ft. in length, 84 ft. in breadth, with a 
tower 90 ft. high, surmounted by a spire. This 
edifice is of the Doric order, and is roofed with 
copper. It has several bells, cast in Normandy, 
one of which weighs 2,600 Ibs. ‘There are churches 
belonging to the Baptists, Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Unitarians, and other sects, 
most of them large and commodious buildings. 
St. Louis Rom. Cath, university, founded and 
conducted by Jesuits, has about 200 students, It 
is. intended chiefly for the study of the classics 
and belles-lettres, but has also a medical depamy 
ment, Its library comprises 12,000 vols, St. Louis 
has a convent, a hospital, an orphan asylum, a 
female charitable assuciation, and many primary 
and grammar schools, Among the most ora- 
mental public buildings are the court-house and 
market-house, with the town-hall above it, It 
has also several theatres. Nearly all the houses 
are supplicd separately with water from a large 
reservoi 

Vesscls of the largest elass come close up to the 
quays, and St, Louis has become the grand em- 
porium of the countries on the Missouri and the 
Upper Mississippi. The value of the produce 
received at her quays in 1864 was estimated at 
above 80 millions dollars, There belonged to 
St. Louis, at the end of 1863, above 60,000 tons 
of shipping, mostly steamers, The city, besides 
being one of the headquarters of the Mississippi 
steam navigation, is also the pringjpal seat of the 
verlggd trade 
with Mexico. The inhab. are now chiefly Ame- 
ricans; but, till lately, they were, pridipally de- 
acendants of the French, by whdl the city was 




















founded in }764, 

Louris (S%.), agown of Western Africa, and the 
“eapyof the Fre possessions in Senegambia, on 
an name in the Senegal, about 


md of ite o 
7 m, from its moul; lat. 16° 21' N,, long, 16° 13” 
45" W. Pup. 18,480 in 1861. The town is laid 
out on a regutar plan, nearly a mile in length, by 
about 200 yards broad, Fort St, Louis, with its 
esplanade, oceupies the centre of the town; and 
from two of its opposite faces, a street is prolonged, 
and crossed at right angles by several others, 
The town has about 250 brick houses, half of 
which have only a ground floor, and the other 
half rarely more than an additional story: the 
rest of the dwellings are mere huts of mud and 
straw. ‘The chief public buildings are the gover- 
nor's residence, the barracks, and the new hospital. 
The last is a superior cdifice of its kind for a 
colony of such inferior rank, and has 122 beds, a 
number sutticient to accommodate the greatest 
average number of sick, There is good anchor- 
age in the river on both sides the island, but 
especially in the E. channel, where ships may lie 
quite close to the quay. ‘There are neither brooks 
nor public fountains in St. Loais; aud the water 
for daily use, which has to be brought from the 
river, is brackish, St. Louis is the seat of a 
tribunal of primary jurisdiction and of commerce, 
and a counci) of appeal. It is also the residence 
of the apostolic prefect of the colony, and the 
chief officers of the colonial government. Boat- 
building and a little weaving are its principal 
branches of industry. 

LOUISBOURG, See Cape Breton, 

LOUISIANA, one of the U. States of N. Ame 
rica, in the S. portion of the Union, between lat, 
29° and 33° N.. and long. 88° 40° and 949 23’ W., 
having N. Arkunsas and Mississippi, E. the latter 
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j Mexico: length N, to 8. 240 m., breadth varying 
from 100 to 210 m.; area, 46,341 square miles. 
Pop. 791,305 in 1861, against 352,411 in 1840, 
The surface, which is generajly vel, and slopes 
gradually towarg the S., is traversed in its N, 
rt by a few hilRranges of inconsiderable Reight. 
ts shores, especially those of the delta.of the 
Mississippi, are so very low that they are apt to. 
be inundated by high spring tides,” The delta, 
which comprises an alluvial flat of about 12,000 
sq. m., is no where, indeed, raised much more 
than 10 ft. above the level of the gulf, Beyond 
the salt marshes and cypress swamps of the coast 
the land is heavily timbered; but most part of 
the interior, and the W. portions of the country, 
consist of immense prairies, generally without 
timber. In the NW. and to the E. of the Missis- 
sippi, the surface is much broken, and covered 
with extensive pine forests, Besides the Missis- 
sippi, which fgxms thg E. boundary of Louisiana 
for 150 m., anf traverses it for 220 m,’ more, the 
chief rivers are the Red River, Washita, and Teche, « 
tribetaries of the fornstr; the Atchafalaya and * 
Sabine rivers fall separately into the Gulf of 
Mexico; and Pearl River, fowing to the Atlantic 
forms part of the E. boundary of thg'state, Lakes 
of considerable size are nunterous-i#@he low coun- 
a: that of Pontchartrain is 40 m. im length by 
24 in breadth. Lakes Borgie, Pont¢hartrain, and 
Maurepas compose a continuous watig communi- 








cation, though navigable only fer small vessels, 
being shallow, except in the centre. The coast 
has numerous bays and inlets, butyowing to their 
insufficient depth, it has no good hirbour. ‘There 
is, however, a good roadstead ogy the W. side of 
the @andeleur Islands, much u&ed by the navy 
of thedfJnited Seates during the insurrection of 


the em tes, in the years 14g1-63, Be- 
sides ndeleur, sundry islands scattered 
along The coast, as taria, Tho} St. Croix, 
and Ascension, T! islands ai e elevated 
than the mainland, ig from 30 to 100 ft. above 






the level of the se: 


they are covered with dense 
forests, abounding 


ith deer and game, 

‘The soil of Louisiana is of every quality, from 
the most productive to the most sterile. Some 
portions of the great alluvial plain, and of lands 
on the banks of the rivers, are as fertile as any in 
the Union; but the prairies consist for the most 
part of second-rate lands, The red colour of the 
soil on Red River, and some of the other streama, 
is owing to an admixture of oxide of iron, which, 
with salt, is very largely dispersed through it. 
Tron is found in the W., and coal in the N,; but, 
except these, the mineral products are insigni- 
ficant. 

Both heat and cold are experienced in a greater 
degree than in the other states in the same lat. 
‘The orange and sugar cane, which axe cultivated 
on the Atlantic coast as high as 83° 30’ N., are 
not met with here much above the 81st deg, In 
the S, the winter is usually characterised by a 
short period of NW. winds and white frosts at 
night; but in the N. and cen! ts sharp frosts 
and sometimes falls of snow Th sugdeyer 
the climate of the Pa is mild and comparatigely 
healthy ; while in the S, intense “heats. last a 
Jong time, thunder-storms and tu es are 
frequent, and the yellow fever and other peatilgt+* 
tial diseases are pipvalent. = a 

Cotton and sugar are the it staples of 
Louisiana: rice, maize, and tgbacd come next in 
order; but the raising of thesifhas been neglected 
for that of cotton, and the eulture of indigo is now 
almost abandoned. The crop of cotton, which is 





of various kinds, was estimated, previous to the 
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at half'a million bales a year, It is raised princi- 
pally in the NE. part of the state. Sugar is the 
principal product as far N. as the Bist deg. of N. 
lat., except on the lands immediately adjacent to 
the Mississippi, which, being easy irrigated, are 
approptiated to rice. ‘The cane, however, though 
more precarious, is raised still further N., and its 
culture has latterly extended to the higher parts 
of the country, The crop, at an average, may be 
taken at about 160,000 hhds, Maize yields seme- 
timea 70 bushels an acre, and barley and oats 
thrive well; but the climate is not suitable for 
wheat and rye, The vine arrives at perfection, 
and many kinds of wild fruits are met with, but 
the apple does not succeed, and the cherry is 
wholly unproductive. Neither the palmetto nor 
the long-leaved pine, which grow in the other 
Atlantic states, are met with, Pine-timber is, 
however, an important article of export, ae the 
pine forests afford great titieggof pitch, tar, 
and turpentine. Some cole erin in different 
-parts of the prairies, but these tracts are mostly 
approprigged to the feedingpof large herds of cattle 
and horses, ‘The sheep supply good mutton, but 
their wodh is coarse, Vast herds of elks, deer, and 
" Muffaloes wanger wild over the prairies on the 
banks of Saifbe River. Louisiana is almost 
wholly an agricultural state, its manufactures 
being quite unimportant, The commerce of the 
state is centggd in New Orleans (which sce), To 
facilitate internal water communication, various 
canals have been cut between the Mississippi and 
the lakes of the dow country, Railways also con- 
nect the principal towns. a 
Louisiana is sugglivided into two great districts, 
—the E. and W,#-the former comprising 22¢and 
the latter 10 parishes, equal in potgt of extent to 
the countiesgn the other states, New Orxigans is 
by far the Host considerable town in t! tate, 
and is, inde ne of the greatest emporiutifs, not 
of the Uni erely, Lut the New World, 
Baton Ronge, also on the MisSissippi, is the seat 
of government, ‘Vhe latter is vested ina governor, 
a senate, and house of representatives, The 
senaté consists of 32 members, chosen every four 
years, each of whom tust be resident in the dis- 
trict, and possessed of landed property of the value 
The house of representatives con- 
sists of 98 members, chosen every two years, each 
of whom must be 21 years of age, and have landed 
property worth 500 dollars, ‘The right of election 
is in every white male citizen, who has resided in 
the county for which he claims fo vote for the 
year next preceding the election, and has paid a 
state.tax in the last six months. The members 
of the house of representatives receive each four 
dollars a day during the session, The governor 
is chosen by the joint ballot of both houses, for 
four years, and is ineligible to office during a 
similar succeeding term, The resolutions of 2-3ds 
of the members, in both houses of the legislature, 
become law without the concurrence of the go- 
yernor, ‘The legal code of Louisiana is a modifi- 
cation of the old-Eyench and Spanish laws, inter- 
woyem With thdjein force in other parts of the 
Uni Justice is administéged in a supreme 
ca cireuit+courts, and inferior tribunals, pre- 
side over By jedges appointed by the governor, 
with consent’ of the senate, and whe hold oftice 
dering good behaviour. The judges of the supreme 
court have each 5,500, and those of the circuit 
courts 3,500 d@llars.a year. Education is not 
conducted on any ulfform plan in this state; but 
it has a large extent of valuable reserved school 
lands, and three colieges, Louisiana College at 
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have a prant of 15,000 dollars a year. But the 
cause of education, as _wellas the general pros- 
perity of the state, suffered much in the civil war, 
in which the citizens took an active part, on the 
side of the so-called Confederate States, The 
‘ordinance of secession’ was voted by the 
Louisiana convention Jan, 25, 1861; but the city 
of New Orleans was taken by the United States 
troops on the 28th April, 1862,.and the rest of the 
State occupied in 1863. 

‘The region W. of the Mississippi was first ex- 
plored by Europeans in 1512; but no effective 
settlement was made in it till about the end of the 
17th century, when it was in part colonised by the 
Fgench. he latter ceded it to Spain in 1763, but 
abain recovered its possession in 1800, At that 
period, the. whole territory, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to about the d0th deg, of N, lat, and 
from the Mississippi on the E, to the Kocky 
Mountains on the W., was comprised under the 
term Louisiana; and the whole of this immense 
territory, the possession of which was of such vast. 
consequence to the United States, was purchased. 
by them, in 1803, from France for 15,000,000 
dollars, In 1804, the present state of Louisiana 
was constituted a territory under its existing 
limits; and, in 1812, it was admitted into the 


Union as an independent state. It sends 5 Tepre- 


sentatives to congress. 

LOUISVILLE, a flourishing commercial city 
of the U, States, being the largest and most popus 
lous in Kentucky, cap. co, Jeerson ; on the Ohio, 
above, but contiguous to, the rapids, 50 m. W. 
Frankfort, and 8 m. SW. Cincinnati, The pop., 
which ing800 amounted to only 600; had in 4930 
increased’ to 10,336, in £840 to 21,210, and ing 860 
to 69,740, Whe town, which is in a pictufesqne 
situation, is regalharly laid out, Three broad ani 
well paved streets, running parallel ta, the river, 
are intersected by others at right aries. The 
houses are compactly built of bri@i and stone, 
though generally of an onginary deseription, y 
are in very good taste, The chit public buildings 
are the city-hall, gaol, some forty churches, a 
theatre, a free school, the U. States’ branch bank, 
the union-hall, an asylum for disabled boatmen, 
and some workhouses, The free-school, built in 
1829, has accommodation for 700 or 800 pupils, A 
m 1 schol was institated in 1837, and is in a 
flourishing state. 

Louisville has manufactures of cotton yarn and 
stuffs, woollen goods, cotton bagging, iron, cord- 
age, and hats, in which steam power is largely 
employed, and many type and brass foundries, 
tanneries, and flour mills. The falls of the Ohio 
are no serious obstruction to navigation, at least 
when the river is full, the whole descent being 
only 22 ft, in 2m, To avoid them, however, the 
Lonisviile and Portland canal has been excavated 
in part through a solid ridge of limestone, to the 
depth of 12 ft. This canal is 2 m. in length, in 
some places 40 ft, deep, and of sufficient width to 
admit the largest class of steamers. There be 
longed to Louisville, in 1864, about 25,000 tons 
shipping, being all, or mostly all, steamers, ‘The 
commercial transactions of the town are very 
large; and it has, with the exception of Nei 
Orleans and St, Louis, a more extensive trade than 
any town in the western part of the Union. Louis- 
ville was founded in 1780, and incorporated as a 
city in 1828, 

LOUTH, a marit. co. of Ireland, on its E. coast, 
being the mast northerly in the prov. of Leinster, 
having E, the Irish Sea; N. Carlingford Bay, 
which separates it from Down and Armagh ; and 
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mountain and bog. »Surface rugged in the N., 
but in other parts generally flat or undulating. 
Soil generally fertile. Estates of a medium size. 
Farms of all sizes, but the great majority small, 
Jts crops and agriculture are similar to those of 
Meath (which see). Minerals unimportant. The 
Yinen manufacture is earried on to a considerable 
extent, especially at Drogheda, but the business 
has materially declined. Principal rivers Boyne 
and Dee. Principal towns Drogheda, Dundalk, 
and Ardee. Louth is divided into 4 baronies a 
Gf parishes; and sends 4 m, to the FL of ©. ¥ 
2 for the eo., and Leach for Drogheda and Dun- 
dalk, Registered electors for co, 2,441 in 1865, 
At the census of 1861 the co. had 14,655 inhabited 
houses, and 73,973 inhabs.; while, in ISL, it had 
22,856 inhab, houses, and 128,240 inhabs, 
LOUTH, a mun. bor., market town, and par. of 
England, co. Lincoln, in the Wold div. of Louth- 
Viske hund., parts of Lindsey, 22 m, 
127 m. N. London by road, and 141 
Northern railway. Pop. of bor, 10,560 i 1861, 
The town, ayrecably situated in a fertile valley 
SE. of the wolds 0 Lincoln, has of late been 
imuch improved, and is well paved and lighted 
with gas. It has several handsome, and a few 
elogant buildings, the houses generally being of 
brick roofed with slate, The prinetpal pab 
buildings are the mausion-house, town-hall, ses- 
siuns-house, and a theatre, ‘Phe chnreh is a large 
Gothic structure, with a beautiful E, window, and 
one of the finest towers in the country, above 
which rises a light octangular spire, to a height of 










































Bee par. church, once existingygs now de- 
stroyed ; -but its site is marked,by the cemetery 
still used as a place of interment. There are cis- 
trict churches and a Rom, Cath, chapel; aud the 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Baptists, and 
Independents have each plac f tt 
which, as well.as the churches, well-attended 
Sunday schools are attached. ‘The free grammar- 
school, founded in 1552 by Edw. VE, is endowed 
with luided property producing 70UL a year: the 
half going as salary to the master, the fow 
the usher, and the’ residue to the suppo: 
poor women, A se 
vides instruction in English and mathematic 
20 free hoys and 30 pay scholars, There is alse 
national my the charitable ins 
tutions are &@ dispensary, benevolent 
suciety, and Bible society. 

Louth contains little or no manufacture, there 
heing few establishments of any importance. The 
river Ludd fows round a considerable portion of 
the town: il is not navigable, but feeds a canal 
beginning at the NE, extremity of Louth, and 
commnnieating with the Ifumber, ‘The principal 
traffic outwards is that of corn for London, and the 
W. riding of Yorkshire; the inland freight being 
chiefly coal, most of which comes down the Ifiwm- 
ber from York. Louth was incorporated in the 
bth of Edward VIL, whose charter was confirmed 
by other subsequent monarchs, and, lastly, by 
Gev. TV. Under the Municipal Reform Act, the 
hor, is divided into two wards, and is governed by 
a inayor, and three other aldermen, with twelve 
councillors : it has a commission of the peace under 
a recorder, Louth is also one of the polling-places 
for the N, or Lindsey div, ef the co., ant sh 
quarter-xessions for the co, are held here in Jan, | 
July, aud Oct.. the April sessions being at Spil: : 
Markets on Wed. and Sat.: considerable hors 
fairs, April 50, 3rd Monday after Easter, Aug. 5, | 
and a large eatile fair, Nov. 23. 
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29) ft, from the ground, The Itving igm vicarage | 
affaghed to a prebend in Lincoln ca@hedral. A 
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and formerly one of the most populous and indus- 
trious in that country, prov. S, Brabant, cap. 
arrond. and cant., on the Dyle, a tributary of the 
Scheldt, and on the railway between Brussels and 
Liege, 14 m. ENE. the former. Pop. 32,026 in 
1861. The town is partly surrounded by walls, 
and partly by an earth rampart from 80 to 100 ft. 
high, with a deep fosse outside, the total cireuit of 
both being abont 7 m.: a great part of the in- 
| closed area consists, however, of ficlds and garder 
But its fortifications are now cut through by dif- 
ferent roads, and are mostly converted into boule- 
vards. The castle, now in rains, on a hill near the 
Dyle, is of considerable, but uncertain, antiqui 
it was long the residence of the counts of Louvain, 
The town which, though regularly laid out, is not 
generally well built, has several interesting public 
j edifices The town-hall, begun in 1440, and com- 
pleted about ten years afterwards, one of the finest 
specimens of*the florid Gothic in Europe, has been, 
recently repaired, or rather restored, with great 
skill, af the joint expepse of the town and govern- 
ment. It 3s lofty, has six light anf élegant 
minarets, and is most elaborately ornamented. 
The collegiate church of St. Peter, a curious old 
edifice probably of the 14th century, with some 
| good paintings, has a finely carved pulpit, and had, 
formerly, a steeple, blown down in 1604, which is 
said to have beer of the extraosdinary height, of 
533 ft. with two magnificent lateraBtowers. ‘The 
| university of Louvain was founded by John IV, 
! duke of Brabant, in 4126; but it was not till 163L 
| that it obtained the privilege of tatching theology, 
‘for which it was afterwards so celebrated. Tt had, 
in the days of its prosperity, more than 40 col- 
lege’, some of which were establtshed in halls that 
had previousl¥ belonged to the clothicrs. ‘Thix 
famogs seminary, after being suppréssed by the 
French in 1797, was re-established in 1817, .1t 
has at present 20 colleges, some of which are hand- 
some buildings, Its library, originalfy the drapers’ 
richly decorated with antique wooden carv- 
Edward TL, of England resided for a year, 
xl the emperor Charles V. was brought up in 
of Louvain, ‘The town has seven 
five nuunerics, eight hospitals and 
asylums, a royal college, and a college 
for ceclesiasties; and is the seat of tribunals of 
primary jurisdiction and commerce, a chamber of 
‘ecommerce and manufactures, and a board of forest 
pection. . 

In the 14th century Louvain was one of the 
great seats of the woollen and linen manufacture, 
which supported, it is said, no fewer than 150,000 
individuals within the city. But the manufac- 
turers having revolted, in 1582, against the Duke 
of Brabant, many of them emigrated, on the revolt 
being suppressed, to foreign countries, and among 
others to England; where, being hospitably re- 
ceived by Edward JTT,, they assisted in laying the 
j foundations of the woollen manufacture. Louvain 
seems never to have recovered from this @isaster, 
Tt has still some inconsiderable woelien fabrics; 
but it is now principally celebraged for its beer, 
said to be the best in Belgium. The different 
Dreweries producé about 200,000 barrels a year, a 
large proportion of which is sent to Antwerp and 
jnto Flanders. Louvain has also manufactures of 
lace and cotton yarn, and several dyeing and 
eotton-printing establishments, with tanneries, 
distilleries, and glass works, and sumerous oil and 
flour mills. It is connected-qvith the Demet near 
Mechtin by the canal of Louvain, navigable for 
vessels of 150 tons; and has a considerable trade 
in corn, clover seed, flax, and hemp, the produce 
of the surrounding country, Under the French it 
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LOUVIERS 


LOUVIERS, a manufacturing town of France, 
d¢p, Eure, cap. arrond., on the Eure, and on the 
road ffom Rouen to Evereux, 124 m. N. the latter, 
and 16 m, SSE. the former city. Pop, 10,841 in 
1861, Louviers consists of an old and new town; 
the former is built chiefly of wood; the jatter, 
which is the residence of the principal manufac 
turers, has a broad and clegant main street, and 
many well-built briek and stone houses, ‘The 
Fare, which is navigable from the Seine as far as 
Louviers, is here crossed by several good bridges, 
A large eburch, supposed to have been constructed 
during the carly crusades, a hall built hy the 
Templars towards the end ‘of the 12th century, a 
theatre, and a public library are the chief publie 
buildings. Louviers wa: formerly a fortress of | s 
some strength, and portions of its wall still exist. 
Ii is now, however, distinguished wholly by its 
industry, aud ranks as one of the first,seats of the 
woollen manufacture of France, Fine broad cloths 
and woollen yarn are its chief products; but, of 
late yearsaother fine woolleA goods have been in- 
trudived, Cotton yarn, linen thread, and soup are 
made ; and there are many dyeing establishments, 
and bleaching ggounds, tanneries, sugar refineries, 
anil factories for looms and other machinery. ‘The 
woollen manufacture employs about 7,00) hands, 
and the annual yalue,of the goods produced is 
estimated at 12,500,000 francs, or about half a 
million storling 
The peace between Philip Augustus and Rich: 
yin L196, was agnehided at Louviers, | The toy 
Was taken aud s I nid Henry ¥, 

LOWELL, a ridly inereas~ 
ing town or city of Massachusetts, U. Si ibesy CO. 
Middlesex, on the Merrimac, where it is joined 
by tiver Concord, considerably below Pawtgeket 
Falls, 24, NW, Boston, ‘Lhe pop., whieh in gso 
was only Gyl7d, had Asen to 36,830 in 1860, ‘Phe 
rapid rise of Lowell is wholly owing to the great 
extension of its cotton manntfactures, ‘Though 
folinded so late as 1813, it is now one of the most 
important manufaeturing towns of the Union. — [ts 
situation ix healthy and picturesque; it is well 
Juid out, with wide streets, neat al often elegant 
houses, and nimerots and well built public edifices, 
The Merrimac affords an ample supply of water- 
power to the cotton and’ other wills, A eanal, 14 
m. in Jength, 60 ft. in width, and 8 ft. in depth, 
extends from the head of Pawtucket Falls to Con- t 
cord River, whence water is conveyed by lateral | I 
canals to the different. factories. This canal is the 
property of a company with @ capital of 600,000 
dollars, which owns a large establishment for the 
manufacture of machinery, and by which the mills 
at Lowell are usually bitilt, Besides this exten- 
sive factory, there ate a great number of other 
mills at Lowell, mostly built of brick, and from 
four to seven stories in height, besides machine 
shops and print works, and numerous joint-stock 
companies are engaged in the ecotten manufacture. 
The goods pringipally manufactured are of a coarse 
description, consistitig of shectings, shirtings, dril- 
Jings, printed cloths, calicoes, and negro cloth, 
Grext quantities of cotton yarn glso are span. In 
cluding machinery for mills and railway engines 
and cars, the aunual value of the woods made in 
the mills of Lowell is estimated at 25,000,000 dolls, 
Lowell, bas also manufactures of gunpowder, glass, 
flannels, cards, whips, harness, carriages, boots and 
shoes, brass, copper, and iron wares, planing and 
teed machines, and bleaching works, A railroad 
26 m. in length connects Lowell with Boston, 
Jowell was incorporated as a town in 1824, and 
erected into a city in 1835, Under the amended 
cmstitution of Massachusetts of 1840, it sends 
9 mems. to the LH, of Rep. 



































































town, sea-port, and par, 
Suffolk, hund. Mutford and Lothingland, 22 m, 
SE. Norwich, 104 m. 
117 m. by Great Eastern railway. 
1461, ‘The town consists of one principal stregt, 
which has a gradual descent from N. to S.; and 
from this m 
towards the W. 
lighted, they are narrow and irregular. 
anarket-pla 

part of whic 
purposes ; ang there 
isa handsome Gothic building, with a tower and 
teeple 182 ft. high, the living being a vicamage, 
in the gift of the Bishop of N 
also several di 
dents, Baptist 
of worship, w! 
schvol furnishes instruction for 40 boys, and there 
is a good 
volent so 
are the pi 
lodging-hou: 
visitors coming here for bathing in the summer 
months 


owing to its herring 
annually taken and cured is very larg 
| the same time, their quality is considered supe~ 
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The progress which the edtton manufacture has 


made and is making at Lowell, appears to have 
led many persons to suppose that it is destined to 
become, at no distant period, a formidable rival to 
Manchester and Glasgow. But. there seems little 
cause for such a supposition, The manufactures 
of Lowell, and of America in general, will neces- 
sarily, for very many years, be confined to the 
coarser fabries; and it appears unlikely that they 
should, under existing circumstances, be able to 
come into competition with the finer deseriptions 
of British goods. The wages of labour are higher 
in the U, States than in Great Britain; and ma- 
chinery is also more expensive, and the protits of 
stock higher. In fact, the only advantage on the 


of the Americans is the greater cheapness of 


the raw material; and this, in the case of Lowell, 
aud, indeed, of New England generally, amounts 
to so little as not to compensate by any means for 
the higher rate of wages, 


LOWESTOFF, or LOWESTOFT, a market, 
of England, E. coast, co. 


nd, 


NNE. London by road, z 
in 


Pop. 10, 











venue proceed several other streets 
but though well paved and 
In the 
isa building open below, the upper 
is used for assembly-rooms and other 
asmall theatre, The church 















orwich. ‘There are 
strict churches; and the Tndepen- 
and Wesl, Methodists have places 
h attached Sumlay schools, A free- 








autional school. A friendly and bene+ 
ty, alying-in charity, and dispensary 
ipal charities, Several handsome 
s and hotels have been built for 












and there are warm baths, readin, 
ries. At the S. end of Lowestoft 





a bat- 


tery, with 13 picces of cannon, and two others are 
placed at the 
pein’ upper 
ighthouse (tirst built in 1676, and rebuilt in iF). 
On the beach, below the cliff, is another light+ 
house ; and by keeping both in a line, vessels are 
directed safely through the sand banks, which 
render this cuast especially dangerous. The har- 
bour, or rather road, is defended. on the E, by the 
Corton Sand, the channel between the latterh mgs 
marked by a light vessel, and well buoyed, Since 
1827, an artiticial harbour has been formed on a 
grand scale at Lowestoff, which communicates 
with the lake Lothing to the W. of the town; and 
then, by ashort canal, with the Wayene 
is navigable to Beccles, Another eanal joins the 
W: 


v end, near which latter, ona high 





of land, stands a round tower, the 


which 


rene. 


with the Yare, which has been tendered 





navisable for vessels drawing 10 ft. water as far 
as Norwich, Gwwing to the fatness 
no locks, except the sen-lock 

quired on cither line of navigation, ‘This im- 
proved communication has been of great service 
to the country wl 
to Beccles and the city of 
deed, it has conferred most of the advantages of a 


of the ground, 
at Lowestoft, are re- 





ich it intersects, and especially 
Norwich, on which, in~ 





port. 

The chief consequence af Lowestoff, as a port, is 
fisheries: the quantity of fish 
While, at. 
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rior, and they fetch higher prices in the London 
market than those sent from Yarmouth. Sail- 
making, boat-building, and the manufacture of 
rope and twine, are extensively carried on; and 
many hands are employed in making barrels in 
which to pack the cured fish previous .to their 
heing sent to market or exported. Markets on 
Wednesday : fairs, May 12, Michaelmas Day, 
and Oct. 10, 

Lowestoff derives historical cclebrity from the 
fuct, that, on 3d June, 1665, a sanguinary naval 
cngagement was fought off the coast between the 
English and Dutch, the fleet of the former being 
commanded by the Duke’ of York, afterwards 
dames IE; and that of the latter by Admiral 
Opdam, who was killed in the battle, 

CA, or LOJA, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, 
prov. Granada, on the Xenil, 26 m, W, Granada, 
and 92 mE, by S. Seville, Pop. 11,850 in 1837. 
"Phe down stands on the §, side of a tocky gorge, 
by which the Xenil escapes trom the fertile Vege 
of Granada; and its situation is peculiarly pie 
resque, being built on a steep acelivity, 
sumed in groves of fruit trees, and overlooked by 

ing mountain, forming one of the offsets 
erra. Nevada. It cout 3. parish 
churches, with 2 hospitals; aud on an emit 
at its S, extremity, is a rained Moorish 
once of great strength and celebrity, but now the 
residence of a few hennit jja is. proverbially 
noted for the fertility of its gardens, olive-grounds, 
and orehards, and the abundance and purity of its 
springs. 

LOZERE, a dép. of France, reg. S., between 
Jat. 44° and 45° N., and long. 8° and 4° "&., hav: 
N. Hante-Loire and Cantal, W, the latter dép, and 
Aveyron, 8. Gard and E, Gard and Ardéche, 
Length, NW. to SE, 65 m.; greatest breadth 
nearly Area, 16,973 hectares; pop. 
(37,367 in I8GL, This dep. lics chiefly on the 
NW. slope of the Cevennes, with the ramifications 
of which it is mostly covered. The surface varies 
from 2;500-to 5,000 ft. above the level of th 
but its average clevation may be estimated at 
BAO Tt The dcp, derives its name Srom the 
mountain Lozere in the SE, one of the princi 
sunimits of the Ceveunes, 4,588 ft 
rivers Lot, Tarn, Ablier, and ¢ 
sources Within this dep, whieh is not, however, 
watered by any stream of magnitude, ‘There are 
several stall lakes, one of which appears to oc- 
enpy the crater of an extinct voleano, ‘The cli- 
mate is cold; snow remains on the mountains 
during the greater part of the year, and fogs arc 
frequent. ‘The soil is mostly stony in the N. and 
S., and ealeareous in the contre.” The surface 1s 
distributed as follows, viz. arable land 208,660 





































































hectares, meadows 33,166 h., forests 44,589 h., and 
heaths, wastes, &e., (79.000 bh, Agrienllure is 





very backward, and there is a great subdivision 
of property, and smallness of the farms, Rye and 
wheat. are raised, but not in suflicient quantities 
to supply the consumption, In the Cevennes 
potatoes ate extensively cultivated, and form, 
swith chestnuts, the chief food of the inhabitants. 
About 50,000 heetolitres a year of inferior wine, 
and some oit and silk are produced: the sharp 
winds experienced in the dep. are, however, un- 
favourable to the silk-worm. Hemp and flax sue- 
cvod well, but the eulture of madder and saffron 
has been abandoned, The mountain pastures are 
execllent, and feed many sheep; coarse woollens 
aud sorges are made in almost every peasant’s 
family. The dép, is rich in mineral products, but. 
the mines are but little attended to. Lozire is 
divided into 3 arronds 
cap. Florac, and Marv 
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LUBECK, a city and republic of N. Germany: 
the city, which is the nominal cap. of the Han- 
seatic Towns, and the seat of their high court of 
appeal, is sit. on the Trave, about 10 m. (direct 
distance) from Travemunde, at its mouth in the 
Gulf of Litbeck, in the Baltic, 36m. NE. Ham- 
burg, and 38 m. SE. Kiel, with both which towns 
it is connected by railway. Pop. of city, 26,672; 
and of city and state, 49,482, in 1861. Area’ of 
state, 127 square miles,” ‘The city is built on a 
gentle ridge, on one side of which runs the Trave, 
and on the other the Wackenik, The environs 
are weld wooded, and enlivened with cheerful 
villas, particularly those along the banks of the 
Trave. The streets, which are steep, are wider 
than those of Hambarg. The houses generally 
appear to be old, and mostly built of stone; like 
those of Hamburg and Antwerp, their gable ends 
faee the street, ‘They are in general very lofty, 
6 or 7 stories net being uncommon. On the old 
ramparts of the city is'a promenade shaded with 
fine trees. The principal buildings are the cathe- 
dral, 5 churches, and the town-hall, ‘The cathe- 
dal is a curious old building with spires much 
out of the perpendicular, The eburch of St. Mary 
is handsome in the interior, and some good paint- 
ings of ancient date, Among them is the cele- 
brated picture of the Wgnee of Death, usually 
attributed to Holbein, bit which belonged to the 
town for at least, cars before ILolbein’s birth. 
Bebind the high altar is an old as 
clock, constructed in 1105, which exbibits at a 
certain hour figures. representing the ‘Twelve 
Apostles, who sally forth aud march in regular 
sugcession, passing a figure of the Saviour, to 
whom they each face round, and having made a 
quick and familiar nod of the bead, they then 
march onwards to a door on the opposite side, 
which closes upon them the moment the twelfth 
apostle has entered. The church has also a tine 
organ, erected in 1855, 

‘The cathedral, begun in 1170, and finished in 
1341, has many monnments of the senatorial 
families of Litbeek, some of which are well exe- 
cuted, and, among others, a curious picture, by 
Hans Hemling, dated 1471, the subjeet of which 
the Passion of Christ, treated in 23 distinct 
groups. ‘The town-hall, a turreted Gothie baild- 
ing, faces the market-place, Tt was the place of 
assembly for the deputies from the cities formerly 
comprised in the Hanseatic Leayne; but the hall 
in which they held their meetings was destroyed 
n 1817. Liibeck has a Calvinist and a R. Cath, 
chureh, an exchange, arsenal, gnd mint, several 
hospitals and benevolent. institutions, a gymna- 
sium, siastical and teache 
seminaries, s of surgery, midwifery, navi- 
gation, drawing, swimming, and numerous other 
schools, a public library of 60,000 vols, a society 
of useful sciences and arts, a bible society, a 
house of correction and prison, and a theatre, 

Liibeck, though by no means so prosperous anc 
important as formerly, is still a thriving commer- 
cial town. Many of its modern-built houses are 
on a grand scale. Their basement-stories are 
used as magazines or warehouses, and they have 
commonty large court-yards into which the 
carriages of the proprietors are driven. In Litbeck 
and its territory are numerous breweries, distil- 
leries, iron forges, and linen yarn factories; be- 
sides manufactures of hats, vinegar, starch, tobacco 
and snuff, wax lights, paper and cards, musical 
instruments, with numerous oil and other mills, 
several printing establishments, and a few woollen, 
cotton, and golden and silver lace factories, Its 
trade is principally confined to the N. and W. of 
Europe. Upwards of 1,600 vessels a year enter 
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and leave its port; they are principally Danish, 
the rest being Russian, Swedish, Litbeck, Dutch, 
English, and Prussian. Litbeck communicates by 
means of the ‘Trave and a canal, as well as by 
railway, with Hamburg, with which it has an 
extensive intercourse. The principal article of 
export. is corn: the principal articles of import 
are wines and silks, from France; cottons, hard- 
ware, and other manufactured goods, from Eng- 
land, Ic has an extensive commission and transit 
trade, and considerable markets for wool, cattle, 
and horses, Vessels of considerable burden load 
and unload by means of lighters at ‘ravemunde, 
at the mouth of the river, which is properly the 
port of Litbeck, Steam-boats, of small draught 
of water, ply on the river between the city and 
ita port, Steamers also sail at fixed periods for 
Pelersburg, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, 
Accmmts are kept in marks of the value of 
4s, 267d, each, divided into 16 schellings of 12 
plennigs, The Libeck rix-dollar, equivalent to 
% marks, is worth 4s, 672, The lb,=about 18 02. 
avoird. ; 112 Jbs, = 1} centner, 

‘The territory subject. to Liibeck consists of adis- 
trict of 82 sq, m,, inmediately adjacent to the city, 
surrounded by the territories of Mecklenburg, 
Holstein, and Oldenbarg, and the Baltic; of nume- 
rous small detached portions of surface enclosed 
by Holstein; and of the Vierdénder, and town af 
Borgedorf, the soverggnty over which it shares 
with Hamburg, The Jand is very productive, 
yielding good” crops of cor, frit, aud. kitchen 
vegelables ; but the rearing of liye stuck is the 
ehiet occupation of the rural pop, The govern- 
ment is verted according to the constitution of L831, 
in the senate and ‘house of burgesses (bitrger- 
schaft) ; the former consists of 14 members, elected 
for life, aud is presided over by two buromast i; 
who hold office fur two years each ani retire in 
rotation, There are 120 members in the house 
of burgesses, elected by all citizens, who are 
members of any of the twelve guilds of the city, 
‘The house of burgesses has the initiative in all 
deliberations -relative to the public expeuditure, 
forcigu tregtied, &e,; the senate is entrusted 
chiefly with the executive duties, bnt its sanction 
is necessary to the passing of new laws. Public 
reverme, 1,303,371 marks, or 76.6632 in 1862; 
expenditure about equal. Liibeck has one vote 
in the full council of the German Confederation, 
and, along with the other Hause Towns, a vote in 
the committee. It furnishes a coutingent of 679 
men to the army of the Confederation. 

It is uncertain when or by whom this city was 
founded, but no doubt it existed anno 1140, 
Early in the 13th centary, the emperor Frederick 
II. made it one of the free towns of the empire: 
and, from 1240 to 1669, Lubeck was the repository 
of the archives of the powerful association of 
cities incladed in the Hanseatic League, and the 
station of the confederated tieet, The dissolution 
of the League marked the epoch of the decline of 
Liibeck, After the battle of Jena, Blucher threw 
himself into Liibeck, which, after a severe en- 
gagement, was taken by the French, and sacked. 
In 1810 it was made the cap. of an arround. in 
the dep. Bouchés de PElbe; but was restored to 
rink, a8 a free city, by the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815, Sir Godfrey Kneller, the painter, Mos- 
heim, the historian, Meibomius, and H. Muller, 
were natives of Lubeck, 

LUBLIN, a city of Russian Poland, cap, of the 
palatinate of Lublin, in a marshy situation, on 
the Bistrzyea a tributary of the Wieprz. 97 m. 
SE. Warsaw, Pop, 18,304 in 1858. Lublin is 
eubehivided wie the-sid and now tow tla. fenane. 
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bank of the river. Formerly, the city was forti- 
fied by a wall and ditch, but these works were 
destroyed in the civil wars towards the end of the 
18th century. Jt has still, however, a citadel 
standing on a high rock, and the ruins of a castle 
built by Casimir the Great, Its streets are irre- 
gular and its houses mostly of wood. ‘The princi- 
pal edifices are a handsome town-hall, the Sobiesk! 
palace, the cathedral, the churches of the Domini- 
cans and Carmelites, and that formerly belonging 
to the Jesuits, ‘There are in all 18 churches and 
12 convents, 6 numneries, a spacious synagogue, 
an episcopal seminary, a Piarist college, several 
civil and military hospitals, an orphan asylum,: 
anda theatre, Tnblin is a bishop's see, and the 
seat of the second court of appeal in Poland. It 
has manufactures of coarse woolleus ; considerable 
trade in woollen cloth, corn, and Hungarian - 
wines ; and three large yearly fairs, each lasting 
a month, and attended by German, Greek, 
Armenian, Arabian, Russian, Turkish, and other 
traders. 

LUCCA, .a former state of Central Ttaly, now 
composing the province af Lucca, Pop. 242,542 
in 1862; area, 1,450 square chilus, or about 420 
square miles, The Apennines’ skirt the N. 
part of the province, 2-3ds of which they cover 
with their ramifications; but none of these rise 
to the height of 4,000 ft. The rest of the surface 
is a low but fertile plain, which becomes marshy 
towards the coast, The geueral slope of the 
province is from N, to $., in which direction it is 
tre «d by the Serehio near its centre. This 
not navigable, but is of great use for 
1; most of the other streams in the prov, 
are its tributaries, Near the shore are some smalt 
lakes. ‘The soil, which is calcareous and stony 
in the N., is sandy in the S,, and rich in the in- 
termediate region. The pop. is. chiefly agricul 
tural, but the corn produced is not sufficient for 
home consumption; the deficiency being princi- 
pally supplied by beans, which are largely eulti- 
vated, and partly, also, in the mountainous dis- 
tricts by chestnut flour. The latter is sometimes 
exported to the neighbouring provinces, the price 
varying from 6s, 8d. to 10s, a sack, ‘The eulture 
is extending of all the articles for the production 
of which the soil and climate affurd facilities, 
The number of mulberry trees has rapidly in- 
creased of late, and the manufacture of olive oil 
lias been materially improved. The latter is 
esteemed the best in Italy and fetches the highest 
price, especially that grown on high grounds, 
Jt is exported to the value of about 32,000, a 
year, Wine is snid to give a fair return’ to the 
cultivator; hemp and Hax are raised, and the 
produce of silk is very considerable. Lucen was 
carly distinguished by proficiency in the silk 
mauufacture ; and, in 1319, the culture of the mul- 
berry became an object of public attention, Rice 
is grown near the coast, in which neighbourhood 
iso most of the cattle in the province are reared, 
‘There are nearly 25,000 landed proprietors 
whom a large part have necessarily very 
properties, and belong to the class of agricultural 
or manufacturing fabourers, The principal causes 
which have led to this subdivision of the land, as 
well as to the rapid increase and great density 
of the pop. appear to be the habit of dividing 
leasehold property equally among the males of a 
family, the suppression of monasteries, and the 
abolition of entatls, 

The meétayer system of agriculture is not so pre- 
valent here as in other parts of Italy. The ordi- 
nary wages of country labourers vary from 5d, to 
SOG ee wie ae dae oe ae ae 
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'Yhe mountaineers, who depend almost. entirely 
upon the éulture of the chestnut, are said to be in 
a better condition than the peasantry of the hills 
and plains. ‘The inhabitants of the districts of Pon— 
tita and Seiappa are in particular distinguished by 
their robust and healthy appearance, and by the 
beautiful complexion and regular features of the 
women. This last cireumstance is the more remark- 
able,as, during a great part of the ycar, these women 
have to Lear the whole burden of domestic labour ; 
while their husbands, fathers, and brothers emi- 
grate to the Tuscan Maremme, and the North 
Italian provinces, in seareh of harvest and other 
work. During winter, about 2.600 labourers set 
out for these territories, and retumm in suremer, 
bringing with them their small savings, the agere- 
gate of which may amount to 10,0002. 
the Italian image and plaster-cast-makers, 3 
countries of Europe, are emigrants from th 
vince, Mining is little or not at all pursy 
though copper, iton, and lead ores are met with. 
Statuary marble and other fine marbles are found 
in great abundance, From 5,000 to_ 6,000 hands 
are employed in the manufacture of silk, wool, 
and cotton; and there are alout 30 paper factories, 
and others of linen eloth, straw and beaver hats, 
Teather, selass, and iron goods, The city of Lucca 
is the chief seut of manufacturing industry, 

The yalue of the exports of the province amounts 
to abont 4 million lire a year, more than 14th 
part of which is derived from oil and silk, These 
articles go chietly to other parts of Italy, and to 
France, England, and the Leyant. Grain, seeds, 
wine, liqueurs, live stock, lambskins, and fresh 
fish are sent to Florence and Rome, and woollen 
goods to the rest of Italy and the Levant. The 
imports, which mostly come through Leghorn, 
consist principally of grain, seeds, rice, fine wines, 
hemp, fax, cotton, colonial products, and salted 
provisions, 

Lucca, like the reat of Italy, experienced many 
changes in the middle ages, ‘The city of Lucca 
attained its liberty after the decease of the Coun- 
toss Matilda, in 14115, when it became an indepen- 
dent republic. Tn the next century tt again fell 
under feudal authority, and afterwards belonged 
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Gonoese, Parmesan, Veronese, and 
familics, Iu 1370, it again obtainer 
hy purehase, from the emperor Ch 
100,000 crowns :'aud from that. ¢ 
was governed by its own gonfulonicri, 
united Lucea with Piombino in a priv 





ts liberty, 
Jes LV, 












the Congress of Vienna, in 1814, erected it into a 
nt 


duchy, | Burin virtue of arrangements conseq 
owthe death, in L&{7, of the Archduchess Ma 
Louisa, the greater part of Laeca was added Lo 
‘Tuscany, and the rest to Modena, mtil the whole 
of it was annexed, in 1860, to the new kingdom 
of Italy. 

Luce 
prov. of same name, in’a plain near the left. bank 
of the Serchio, 11m, NE. Pisa, and 33 m, We 
Florence, on the railway from Bologna to Le 
jhom, Pop. 64.666 in 1862. The y i 
rounded with wails; which tld form, however, 
fut a very feeble defence against an enemy, The 
towers of the churches, Tising above the rampat 
have a fine effect in the rich and beautiful Jand- 
senpe, the view being bounded by vine-clad hills 
spatied with villas, over which tower the craggy 
‘Apennines. On a nearer inspection, the public 
Imildings are less pleasing in their arcbitecture 
than in their distant effe 
are very curious structan 
more or Jess, imitations of the cathedral at Pisa; 
amaller, indeed, in size, but some of them superior 
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y to Lonis the Bavarian, and to noble: 
‘Jurentine 








‘x (ane, Enea), a city of Italy, cap. of | 





: yet many of them ; 
"Tle churches are all, ; 
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in the proportions and disposition of the parte. 
Most of the churches are built of Carrara marble. 
The cathedral, mostly constructed in the lith 
century, has much carved, inlaid, and mosaic 
work ; a rich display ofstained glass ; a Madonna, 
by Fra Bartolommeo, and some pictures of the 
Venetian schoel. The churches of San Michele 
and San Frediano are both ancient. The latter 
belonged to a monastery restored and enriched 
towards the close of the *th century, The former 
ducal palace, now converted into the seat of the * 
provincial government, is a large strneture, the 
exterior of which presents nothing remarkable, 
The Palazzo Pubbtien, the residence of the gon- 
falonicri, in the days of the republic, is an im- 
‘mense and noble edifice, which makes the city 
round it-look little. There is a small but hand- 
some theatre. Lueea is generally well built; 

of the private houses are very good, though 
their pointed roofs and gable ends give it the 
aspect rather of a Flemish than an Italian cit: 
‘The streets, thongh crooked, are broad and well- 
paved; and the ramparts, planted with trees, form 
pleasing promenades. It bas several colleges, a 
seminary, founded by Eliza, princess Bacciochi, 
er of Napaleon, for 100 young ladies, a botanie 
garden, a ducal library with 21,000 vols, auniver- 
sity library with 16,000 vols, and a’sayings’ bank. 
‘The city enjoys the title of Tindustriosa, and is 
one of the principal inlang commercial towns in 
Italy. Its manufactures mostly consist of silk and 
woollen fabrics, ‘The city has also a considerable 
trade in olive oil, About 12 ar 13m, up the valley 
of the Serchio are the bathsof Lucea, picturesquely’ 
situated, and frequented by numerons visitors, 
‘The temperature of the hottest spring is about 
128° Fah, 

Lucea was colonised by the Romans 4.u.c. 574, 
It was a municipal town, and frequently the head 

uarters of Cesar, during his command in Gaul. 
‘races of a Roman amphitheatre are stitl discaver- 
able, This city was taken by the French in 1799; 
and, in 1805, Napoleon made it the cap. of a 
principality he crected for bis sister’s husband, 
Baceioehi. 

LUCENA (in, Elisana), a town of Spain, in 
Andalusia, prov, Cordova, 81 m, SSE. Cordova, 
and 82m. E. Seville. Pop. 14,800 in 1857, The 
town stands on the slope and at the foot of a hill, 
comprising some respectable strects, lined with 
; good houses, two squares, and agreeable suburbs. 
‘The neighbourhood is distinguished for the abun- 
dance of its produce in fruit and grain, which 
chiefly contributes to the support of the pop.; 
but, the processes of tillage are of the rudest, le- 
scription 

LUCERA (an, Luceria), a city of South Italy, 
prov. Foggia, cap, canton, on a height abrupt to- 
wards its N, side, 12 m. WNW, Foggi Pop. 

7 in 1861." The houses of the city, which are 
re generally good; but the streets are 
narrow, ill-paved, and dirty. Some ancient walls, 
in very bad condition, inelose it; and 5 gatew: 
open from them to an outward read, which winds 
iutirely round the town, A few gardeng and 
convents are scattered about, and these, with some 
olive plantations and vineyards, in which the 
natives have small country houses, contribute 
greatly to enliven and diversify the prospect. The 
vines are trained low, and supply the proprietors 
with a good strong white wine. About }m, from 
the city, on the edge of the same eminence, ja the 
castle of Lucera, a ruined Gothic fortress, erected 
by the emperor, Frederick HU, The extent of its 
walls would almost Jead to the belief that they 
surround a second city; but they at present. er- 
cirele only an empty area, overgrown with grass 
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There can be no doubt, from the Roman inscrip- 
tions and pieces of sculpture found within the 
area of this building, that its situation is identical 
with that of the citadel of the anc. Luceria, 

by the Samnites, after the defeat of the Romans 
at the Caudine Forks, and afterwards retaken by 
1. Papirius, This castle, is a very conspicuous 
object; it has a deep moat, a drawbridge, 2 larze 
round towers, one supporting the telegraph which 
communicates with Foggia, and the other a piece 
of masonry, built with consummate skill: in the 
interior of its area are traces of extensive 
‘The cathedral of Lucera was formerly a Saracenic 
mosque, and preserves, on the exterior, some marks 
of itsorigin, It has'‘a pulpit adorned with that 
kind of Byzantine mosaic, of which the cathedral 
of Salemé offers so fine a specimen ; but its -prin- 
cipal ornaments are 13 beautiful pillars of verd 
antique, originally found under the cathedral itself, 
and supposed to have belonged to a temple of 
Apollo: the capitals are modern. Facing this 
church is the bishop's palace, considered the finest 
pieec of architecture in Apulia. ‘The tribunal 
and other public edifices render the appearance of 
this part of the city somewhat imposing. ‘The 
Tribunale includes the criminal and civil courts 
for the prov., the register-office, the notarial 
chamber, the residences of the president and 
judges, and the public prisons, Lucera has a rayal 
college, and an exteasive private collection of 
coins, medals, and antiquities, Great numbers of 
eattle are kept in its neighbourhood, and its cheese 
is held ju great repute, 

Lucera is said to have been founded by Diome 
and was the cap. of Dannia under the Gree! 
afterwards became a Roman colony. Tha 
into decay, it was renovated in 1) 339, by F redeaic! k 
II, who transported thither a colony Of Saracens 
from Sicily, to whom he gave great privileges. In 
1869, however, Charles of Anjou expelled from the 
Neapolitan dominions such ‘Moors as. refused to 
embrace Christianity, and converted the mosque 
of Lucera into a church, Numerous antiquities 
of various ages haye been discovered in and about 
Lacera, 

LUCE 


























ERNE (CANTON OF), acanton of Switzer- 
ng third in the Confederation, between 
47 and 479 17" N., and dong. 79 50° and 








AGO 
40 29’ E.; having N. Solothurn and Aargau, 








Aug, Scliwytz, and Ui uterwalden, and S. and W. 
Verne : length "NE. and SW. 36 m., breadth vary 
ing from & to 30 m.; area, 587 sq.m. Pop. 130,975 
in 1860. ‘The great bulk of the pop, are Roman 
Catholics. The surface in the N. is generally 
plain, undulating in the centre, and rising gra- 
dually towards the §,, where are several mountain- 
ranges of considerable Height. ‘The principal of 
these is M. Pilate, between Lucerne and Unter- 
walden, its highest panic, the Tomlishorn, being 
estimated at 7,1: above the level of the sca. 
‘The S. anil E, parts of the eanton are watered by 
the Reuss and Little Emmen; the other rivers are 
the Wigger, Sur, and Vinop, ail haying a N. 
course, and joining the Aar in Aargau. The Lake 
of Lucerne’ (which sec) forms a part of its E. 
boundary, and the cant, comprises. several smali 
lakes, as that of Sempach, 4 m, in length, and 
memorable for the battle fought on its banks, 
















9th July, 1386 (sec Semacn), those of Baidegg, | 


3m. in length, and of Mauen, The climate is 
mild, and the soil more favourable to agriculture 
than that of most. of the neighbouring cantons, 
More com is grown than is required for heme con- 
sumption. But industry is not nearly so active as 
in the neighbouring eaitong of Berne and Zurich. 
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occupations of the people are cattle breeding and 
dairy-husbandry, “The Entlibuch, or*valley of 
the Little Emmen, about 25 m, in jength, affords 
pasturage for about 7,000 head . of cattle, and 
11,000 sheep and goats: the inhab. make large 
quantities of cheese, which, though not so good as 
that of the Emmenthal in Berne, is exported as the 
produce of the latter district. The inhab. of this 
valley are remarkable for their vigour, intelligence, 
and independent spirit, and are usually richer than 
those of the rest of the canton; but they are 
neither so well clothed, nor have such neat cottages 
as the peasantry of the Emmenthal. Traces of 
various metals are met with in this canton, but no 
mines are wrought. Manufueturing industry is 

portant, and is mostly confined to domestic 
linen weaving and'spinning. The inhab: are more 
occupied in the transit trade from N, Switzerland. 
across the St. Gothard, than in any commercial 
dealings of their own, 

The ¢ government is vested in the Council of One 
Hundred, 50 of whose members are chosen from 
among the citizens of the cap., and 50 from the 
inhab. of other parts of the canton, The 18 ar- 
rondissements into which the cant. is subdivided, 
and the three municipalities of Sursec, Sempach, 
and Villisau, send one mem, each to the council, 
and the remaining 29 mems, from the rural districts, 
are chosen by the council itself. The council 
also nominates 40 of the déps, from the town of 
re, the remaining 1 being sent by that mu- 
ipality. The right of election belongs to every 

re (bourgeois) ‘of the canton 20 years of age, 











nat 
[having property to the amount. of 400 fr., and who 
{has not been penally condemned, or is bankrupt. 

Members of the council must be 25 years of age, 


and pay taxes on property to the amount of 
4.000 fr., or have rendered important services to 
the state. A body of 86 members, 3 

age, chosen from among the council, and hold- 
ing office for life, forms the senate, to which is 
contided all the executive power, The council 
meets regularly three times a year, but may be 
convoked oftener, at the pleasure of the senate, 
‘Two avoyers, or presidents, are: chosen annually 
from among the senate, by the council, one to 
preside at. the council and the other in the court 
of appeal. ‘Che latter tribunal is composed of 12 
mems., chosen from the senate, aud has authority 
in all legal causes, except in cases of eapital pun 
ishment, when the senateis assembled to pronounce 
judgment. In ecclesiastical matters, Luceme is 
sttbordinate to the bishop of Basle; but, being 
at the head of the Roman Catholic cantons of 
Switzerland, it was the permanent residence of 
the papal nuncio till 1835, when, in consequence 
of a dispute with the government, the nuncio re- 
moved into the canton of Schwytz. Public in- 
struction is under the direction of a commission 
of senators; it has been till lately indifferently 
conducted, but is improving. The public re- 
venue amounted, in 1862, to 982,046 franes, aud 
the expenditure to 8&7,001 francs. A contingent 











Confederacy. 

Lucexnk, a town of Switzerland, cap. of the 
above canton, on both sides the Reuss, where it 
issnes from the W. extremity of the Lake of Lu- 
cerne, 25 m. SSW. Zurich, and 43 m. ENE, 
i Berne, with both which towns it is connected by 
{railway. Pop. 11,522 in 1860, Its situation is 
| bichly picturesque, and its environs abound with 
| Dieasant promenades. ‘The town is surrounded by 

acircle of watchtowers, and on the land side is 
enclosed by a continuous wall. It is pretty well 




















of 1,734 troops is furnished to the army of the- 
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ing of Christ on the Mount of Olives, by Lan- 
frane, and an organ with nearly 3,000 pipes. The 
churches of St, Peter and’ the Jesuits are hand- 
some buildings, and there are several convents; 
that of the Jesuits has, however, been converted 
into a lyceum, The most remarkable objects in 
Lucerne are the four bridges over the Reuss, con- 
necting the great and little towns, Some of these 
are of considerable length ; ali of them are covered 
and ornamented with pictures illustrative of Swiss 
and Scripture history, or copied from .the ‘ Dance 
of Death’ The town-hall, where the cantonal 
council meet, erected in 1606, is, though small, a 
handsome building. In the arsenal are several 
suits of ancient armour, including the coat of 
mail we by Leopold of Austria, killed at the 
attle of Sempach, Lucerne has 2 hospitals, an 
orphan asylum, a nuint, a gaol, a theatre, public 
Tibraries belonging to the tawn, the Jesuits, Cc 
delicrs, and Capuchins, and a lyceum with 34 
professors of theology, law, natural and moral phi- 
Josophy, history, mathematics, and the fine arts, 
‘Attached to the lyceum is a large public school. 
Into this school every child until the age of uvelve 
js admitted, upon payment of six francs a year, 
and is taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
the first principles of Latin, This privilege of 
acquiring, in early years, the rudiments of learn- 
ing, is not confined to the city of Lucerne, nor 
even to the canton; persons may claim adsmit- 
tance from any other of the Swiss cantons, and 
even from foreign countries, The college and the 
school are one establishment; and every one who 
has received his education in the school is imme- 
diately received as a pupil of the college, and pays 
nothing for his instruction there. The original 
fund for this establishment amounted to 400,000 
fr, but has subsequently been greatly increased 
by donations. ‘The institutions for the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the inhab. are on a 
seale of great liberality, though education is far 
from being widely diffused either in the city or 
the canton geverally, In the town is the cele- 
brated model in relicf of Switzerland, made by 
General Pfyffer; and in the Pfyfler Garden, out- 
side the walls, ia a monument, from a design by 
Thorwaldsen, to commemorate the Sw 
who fell at Paris in the memorable 
‘Puilleries, on the 10th of August, 1792. It repre- 
sents a lion of colossal wonnded to death 
with a spear sticking in ! le, yet. endeavouring, 
with his last gasp to protect from injury a shield 
Dearing the fleur-de-lis of the Bourbons, which he 
holds in his paws. The figure, hewn out of the 
sandstone rock, is 28 ft. long and 18 ft. high, and 
its exccution merits great praise. 

The city of Lucerne was given by Pepin in 768 
tothe abbots of Murbach and Alsace; to whom 
it belonged till towards the end of the 13th cen- 
tury, when it was sold to the house of Hapsburg. 
Butin 1332, the citizens, impatient of the Austrian 
yoke, rebelled, and joined the three primitive ean~ 
tons of the Swiss Confederacy. In less than 30 
years they conquered the territory which now 
Yorms the canton, ‘The town was taken by the 
French, May 1, 1798, and was for eight months 
the cap. of the Helvetic government. 

Lcenne (LAKE oF), Com Vier- Waldstitter 
Sve, or the Lake of the Four Forest Cantons), a 
Jake of Switzerland, in nearly the centre of that 
country, between the cantons of Lucerne on the 
W., Schwytz N., Uri E,, aud Unterwalden S$. It 
js the largest and decidedly the finest lake in the 
interior of Switzerland, and one of the most. pie- 
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but the breadth of any of its arms is seldom more 
than 2 or 8m. Area estimated at 43 sq, m.; 
height of its surface above the level of the sea, 
1,380 ft.; depth varying from 300 ft. near Lucerne 
to 900 ft. near its K. end, The Reuss traverses 
this lake in its entire length, emerging from it 
near its W. extremity, Its banks exhibit every 

tion of scenery, from a gently rising and 
fertile country at its W. end, to rugged and savage 
sublimity on the Lake of Uri. Its E. and 5. parts 
are surrounded by mountains rising to many thou- 
sand feet -above the sea, the chief of which are 
Mounts Pilate and Righi. Its shores abound in 
localities memorable in early Swiss history, At 
the N. extremity of what is called the Lake of 
Uni is the little town of Brunnen, where, in 1315, 
a treaty was entered into by Uni, Sebwytz, and 
Unterwalden, which gave birth to the Helvetic 
Confederacy. Like all mountain lakes, it is sub- 
ject to violent tempests; and in consequence of 
the different positions of its different arms, and 
the influence of the surrounding mountains, (if- 
ferent winds seem to prevail in different parts of 
its extent at the same time. Steamers ply re- 
gularly between Lucerne at its W. and Fluclen 
at its E, extremity, calling at the intermediate 


rts, 
POmUCIA (ST.), one of the British West India 
islands, belonging to the Windward group ; in lat. 
149 N,, and long. 61° W., about 20m, NNE. St. 
Vincent, and 23 m, S. Martinique. It is of an 
oblong shape, being nearly 32 m, in length by 
about 12 m, in its greatest breadth, Its area 
comprises 158,620. acres, with a population, in 
1863, of 28,135, of whom about 27,000 coloured 
people, The central and E, parts of the island 
are occupied by the table-Jand called Capiste 
the W. part, which has a much less elevation, is 
called Basseterre, These two districts differ widely 
in physical aspect; but each, in an eminent de- 
gree, is subject to the opcration of those agencies 
which are supposed to exert a baneful influence 
on the health of Europeans in tropical climates, 
Basseterre, the best cultivated portion of the island, 
abounds in swamps and marshes, Capisterre con- 

ts of a succession of abrupt mountains of the 
most picturesque and fantastic shapes, covered to 
the summit with forest trees and dense under- 
wood, and intersected by numerous ravines, which, 
being too narrow to admit of free ventilation, are 
at all times replete with moisture, and choked up 
with decayed vegetation in every stage of decom- 
tion, ‘The climate is principally characterised 
by extreme. moisture and variableness, During 
several months, but particularly in Oct. and Nov, 
rain is incessant, and showers are frequent for at 
least nine months of the year., Cool dry weather 
generally sets in about Christmas, and continues 
three or four months, at which time the climate is 
cxeeedingly pleasant, though not more healthy, 
since it is at that period of the year that the 
greatest mortality prevails, During the rest of 
the year the weather is sometimes dry and sultry 
at others cold and damp, exhibiting a difference 
of 10 or 12 degs. of temperature in a few hour 
‘The range of the thermometcr is much the same 
as at Dominica. Nearly 9,500 acres are under 
crops, and 4,700 in pasture, ‘The mountains are 
feathered to the top with tall forest trees, and the 
valleys at their feet abound with excellent timber. 

St. Lucia has several good harbours, the chief 
being the Carenage on the W. coast, within which 
thirty ships of the Ine may lie in perfect security, 
without even, as is stated, being moored, T 
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The quantities and value of the principal arti- 
eles exported from St. Lucia, in each of the years 
1861 and 1862, was as follows :— 





Quantities 











Value 
Principat a ae 
relcles 1861 wea | 1901 | 1862 | 
£ £ 
Cocoa . Ibs! 238,213] 191,392] 5,757 | 2.770 
‘Molasses gals.) 115,680 | 104°800| 3,711 | 37668 
Ram. | 1U040| 8,275] > 48] 443 
Sugar < ts.'9,594,000 (8,762,415 | 80,027 | 76,714 | 








Total Value of Exports . . 


96,322 | 87,992 | 





‘The total imports, in 1863, amounted to 69,5832., 
and the total exports to 83,711, 

‘The island is divided into 9 parishes. Castries, 
the cap., lies in a low and marshy situation, at the 
extremity of a long and winding bay of the same 
name, ‘The fort, where most of the troops in the 
island are stationed, is built on the summit of a 
steep hill, called Morne Fortuné, about 14m, from 
Castries, and 850 ft, above the level of the sea. 
Near it is the principal hospital, Another hos- 
pital and some barracks are erected on Pigeon 
Island, a smail, conical, and extremely unhealthy 
islet, near the N. extremity of the island. St. 
Lucia is governed by a governor and council, 
acting under orders from England. The mutual 
jealousics of England and France prevented, for a 
Jengthened period, a permanent settlement. ‘being | 
made on the island, which was then tovarded ax a 
sort of neutral territory. At Jength it was ceded 
to the French in 1763, But being taken by Eng- 
lish troops in 1808, it was definitively assigned to 
Great Britain hy the treaty of Paris, 

LUCKIPOOR, a° town of Hindostan, prov. 
Bengal, ‘distr. Tiperah, a few miles from the 
mouth of the Brahmaputra, with which it com- 
municates by a small river, 156 m. ENE, Calcutta; 
lat, 22° 56’ 'N.. long, 909 43’ E, Coarse cotton 
cloths of a substantial kind are made here; and 
the neighbourhood is so fertile and productive, that 
Luckipoor is one of the cheapest towns in British 
Tudia, 

LUCKNOW (Hind. Lakshmanavate), a large 
city of Hindostan, cap. of the former kingdom of 
Oude, on the Goomty, a tributary of the Ganges, 
about 150m, NW, Benares, and 265 SE, by Ej 
Delhi, on the ‘Indian branch’ of the East Indian 
railway, Pop. estim, at 250,000 in 1862, ‘The 
city, when viewed from the sammit of a lofty 
ediliec, presents a confusion of gilded cupolas and 
pimnacles, tarrets, minarets, and arches, bounded 
hy. the winding Goomty, and so thickly inter- 
spersed with the richest tropical foliage, as ap- 
parontly to realise the most fantastic visions of 
Oriental splendour, -A nearer inspection, however, 
does not fulfil the anticipations which a bird’s- 

ve survey is calculated to excite. It may be 
divided into 3 quarters, he first is the ci! Ly 
properly so called, containing the shops and: 
private dwellings of the inhabs. ‘fhe streets here 
are sunk 10 or 12 ft. below the surface, and ar 
so uarrow that two carts eammot pass; besides 
being filthy in the extreme, The chowk, and one 
or two bazaars in its vicinity, are good streets ; 
but, on the whole, this extensive quarter is more 
meuny built than, perhaps, any city of the same 
rank in Hindostan, The second quarter of Luck- 
now was built mostly by the late nabob, Saardet 
Ali, It stands near the Goomty, towards the SE., 
and consists of one very handsome street, after 
the European fashion, above a mile in length, 
with bagours steikine out ato rielst coscrlac 
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with a lofty gateway at each extremity, which 
presents a Grecian front on one side, and a Moorish 
one on the other. The houses that compose the 
remainder of this street are, for the most part, in 
the English style, but with an occasional mixture 
of Eastern architecture. The same remark applies 
to the palaces that occupy the space between this 
street and the river. All these palaces are filled 
with European furniture and pictures, and may 
rank with comfortable English houses ; but none 
is on a scale of royal magnificence. The former 
royal residence only excels the others in being 
approached through spacious courts, with reser’ 
voirs, fountains, and innumerable pieces of cast 
statuary, The adjacent buildings of the British 
Residency terminate the great streetgo the N. 
At its opposite extremity is the entrdhce of the 
Delkusha Park, an artificial wilderness of high 
grass, with which Saadet Ali clothed the arid 
traet between Lucknow and Constantia, and well 
stocked with deer, antelopes, and peacocks, The 
third quarter of the city adjoins the Goomty to 
the NW., being only separated by a bazaar from 
the second. It consists chiefly of religious build- 
ings; and being ina style more purely oriental 
than the modern portion of the city, is the most 
interesting quarter to a stranger. The magniti- 
cent pile of maum-barah, with its noble gateway, 
called the Rowmi-derwasseh; the new palace built, 
but never finished, by Saadet Ali, the Dowlet. 
khanah, ani other edifices are the chief ornaments 
of this division of Lucknow. 

‘There are many stately khans, and some hand- 
some mosques and pagodas scattered in different 
parts of the wretched alleys, of which the city 
chielly consists; but the most striking buildings, 
as in other Mohammedan capitals, are the royal 
tombs and mosques. Of these the Zmaum-bdrah, 
or tomb and mosque of Asophud Dowlah, is the 
chief, The Roumi-Derwazah, so culled from 
being supposed a copy of one of the gates at Con- 
stantinople, is in a light and elegant, though fan- 
tastic style, and a mixture of Gothie and Moorish 
architecture, 

About 3 m, from Lueknow is Baroun, a country 
seat of the former ruler of Oude. Tt isin a Grecian 
vie of architecture, and ornamented by a very 
fine portico, rising the whole height of the house 
n front. Near the city is also Constantia, the 
former residence of'a general in the KE, I. Gom- 
pany’'s service, and erected at an expense of 7 lacs 
of rupees; but this building is in wretched taste, 
and only imposing at a distance, , 

Lucknow is traditionally said to have been 
founded by Lakshman, the brother of Rama 3 who 
had his residence here, to extinguish the recol- 
lection of which Aurangzebe erected a mosque 
with two minarets on its site. After the battle of 








| Buxar, Shuja ud Dowlah removed his court from 


Lucknow to Fyzabad; but on his 

is successor made this city again the capital of 
ude. Lucknow acquired a tragic fame in the 
great Indian mutiny, when it was the seat of one 
f the hardest contests between the British troops 
md the rebellious native soldiers. The revolt 
broke out on the evening of the 80th of May, 1857, 
at the Sepoy cantonments, 2 miles from the eit. 
After some unsuccessful efforts to sw 
mutiny, the sinall British force, 
300 men, had ta retire into the 
was immediately besieged by an army of'at least 
10,000 natives, The hervie defence of the haneful 
of British troops, in a buildmg sot designed for a. 
fortress, lasted nearly four months, at the end of 
which, on the 25th of September, 1857, General 


death, in 1775, 
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insurgents. The Defence of Lucknow forms one 
of the most brilliant chapters in the tragic history 
of the Indian mutin 

LUCKPUT-BUNDER, a town of Hindostan, 
prov. Cutch, of which it is the ehief port after 
‘Mandavee, on the Khoree, or most easterly branch 
of the Tudas, on the high road from Mandayee to 
Hyderabad and Tatta, $2 m. SE. by the ast- 
named city, and 67 m, WNW. Bhooj. It is 
defended by a good fort. Early in the present 
century, it had but 2,000 inhabs. ; and, owing to 
the shallowness of the river, could only be ap- 
proached by very small craft; but, by an earth 
quake in 1819, the Indus was deepened at Luck- 
put to more than 38 ft. at low water, and there is 
how 20 ft, water in its chasnel from the ocean to 
Touste, 8 mp below this town, 

T.U DROW, a mun, and pari. bor. market to 
and par: of England, co, Salop, bund. Munsi 
on the Teme, 21 miles 8. Shrewsbury, 32 miles 
W. by 8. Birmingham, 126 miles WSW. Lon- 
don by road, and 113 miles by Shrewsbury and 
Hereford railway. Pop. of municipal borough 
5,178 and of pari, bor, 6,033 in 1861, The town 
js neat and well-built, and the streets are generally 
wide, well-paved, and lighted. On a bold rock, 
overhanging the river, at the NW. angle of the 
town, stands thi tle, supposed to have been 
built in 1130, Lhe walls and towers which still 
remain present a mass of extensive and magni 
ficent ruins; and round the castle are public walks 
shaded with trees, from which there is a fine 
prospect of (he surrounding country. Near the 
eentre of the town is ‘the Cross, a handsome stone 
Juilding, with rooms ever it used ax a school; and 
in Castle Street is the market-house, the lower 
part of which is open, ancl serves as acorn-market, 
the upper part comprising several large rooms, 
used for corporation” meetings, assemblies and 
public balls, The guildhall, where the quarter 
sessions and court of record are held, is a commo- 
diets modern structure; and there is a prison 
called Gaolford’s Tower, Performances are given 
jn a stall theatre during the races, which are held 
in the neighbourhood, ‘The parish church, which 
stands at the upper end of the town, is a 
evuciform building of perpendicnlar architecture, 
surmounted 1 square embattled tower, rising 
from the intersection, The interior is very be 
fiful: lofiy pointed arches divide the nave from 
the aisles: and at the ond KE. of a very spacious 
choir is a noble window, cntrely filled with 
painted glass: the whole church is ceiled with 
fine oak, and embellished with carving. The 
entrance is peculiar, consisting of a hexagonal 
porch richly ornamented. There are places of 
worship for dissenters, amd to both the churches 
and chapels Sunday schools are attached, 




















































he 
grammar school, founded in the reign of Edward 





V1, is intended to give free instruction, in Englis 
and classical learning, to the sons of all residents 
within the bor, ‘The pupils comprixe about 80 free 
Doys, and the same number of pay scholars board- 
ing with the master, who receives a yearly sala 
of L002, and is assisted by an usher,” ‘The master 
holds, also, the office of preacher, with a salary of 
48l. a year. A national school, mder the superin- 
tendence of the rector and a committee, is well 
attended by boys and girls; and is liberally sup- 
qrted, partly by contributions, and partly, also, 
by the funds 'of a Bluecoat charity merged inte it, 
Ludlow, asa place of trade, is of little import- 
ance. ‘The glove trade formerly employed several 
hundred hands; but of late it has greatly dimi 
nished. Malting and tanning are carried on to 
some extent; but the chief business is confined ta 
tha reradline of coods consumed in the town and 
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neighbourhood, The -corporation charter was 
granted by Edward IV.,and has been subsequently 
confirmed by 9 different monarchs. Under the 
Municipal leform Act, the government is vested 
in a recorder, 4 aldermen, and 12 councillors, The 
bor. has returned 2 mems, to the II, of C. since 
312 Edward IV.; the right of election, previously 
tothe Reform Act, being nominally vested in the 
resident burgesses, but substantially in the lord 
of the manor, Earl Pow The electoral limits 
were enlarged by the Boundary Act, so as to in- 
clude, witht the old bor, the township of Ludford, 
and a part of the par. of Stantun Lacey. Kegis- 
tered electors, 382 in 1865, Market on Monda 
fairs, chiefly for horses, cattle, and_pigs, Monday 
before Feb, 13, Tues. before Easter, Wed, in Whit- 
sun. week, Ang. 21, Sept. 28, and Dec, 6; on the 
two last of which large quantities of hops are ex- 
posed for sale. 
The history of Ludlow is closely connected with 
that of its castle, which, being’ erected by the 
barons of Montgomery in’ the 12th century, con- 
tinued in a habitable state till the suppression of 
the council of the Marches of Wales by William 
If, To all lovers of English poetry this castle is 
interesting, as having been the scene where Mil- 
ton’s ‘Corus’ was performed, in 1631, by the 
family of the earl of Bridgewater. 
LUDWIGSBURG, a town of Witrtemberg, 
cire, Neckar, of which it is the cap. on rising 
ground, about Im, W, of the Neckar, aud 8m. N, 
Stuttgard, on the railway from Stuttgard to Hei- 
delbey Pop, 11,201 in 1861, It is one of the 
t Jaid out and handsomest towns of the king- 
dow Charles Street, by which it is traversed 
from end to end, is } m, in length, and, like most, 
of the other streets, is lined with rows of tree: 
From 1727 to 1788, Ludwigsburg was the chie 
residence of the court: its palace, though now de- 
serted, is one of the largest. and finest in Ger- 
many ; and it has a gallery of old German, Dutch, 
and Flemish pictures, and a theatre. The palace- 
gardens. formerly celebrated for their beauty, are 
now falling into disorder from neglect, Ludwigs- 
burg has a Lutheran parish church, three other 
churches, an arsenal, a military school for 20 
wers’ sons, adyceum, au orphan asylum and 
workhouse, house of correction for females, school 
for poor children (kinderrettungsanstalt),a cannon= 
foundry, and manufactures of woullen and cotton 
cloth,carthenware, and buttons. In the neighbour- 
hood are the soyal summer palaces of Favourite 
and Monrepos, and the fine statae of Cont Zep- 
pelin, erected by King Frederick of Witrtomberg, 
About 6m, distant is Marhach, the birthplace of 
Schiller, and the mathematician Mayer. 
LUGANO, a town of the Swiss canton of Tessin, 
on a hay on the W. bank of the lake of same 
name, 1d m. W,. Como, on the railway from 
Coine to Bellinzona. Pop. 5,397 in 1860. Lagerno 
< a well built, handsome town, finely situated 
round the curve of a beautiful bay, surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of hills, having their slopes 
studded with villas, vineyards, gardens, and 
forests; while in the distance are seen the snowy 
pinnacles and craggy masses of the Alps. Among 
the prineipai public buildings are the church or 
cathedral of San Lorenzo, on an eminence above 
the town, commanding a fine view, with a finely 
sculptured portal and a fagade, said to be by Bra- 
mante; the church of the Franciscan friars, re- 
markable for two paintings of first-rate excellence, 
by Bernardo Luini, It has also some extensive 
ilk manufactures, a Jarge theatre, and a hospi- 
fal. ‘The town de ts prineipal support from 
being on the route, and one of the entrepéts, of a 
considerable pertion of the trade earried on b 
























































































LUGGERSHALL 


tween Italy and Switzerland, and Germany, by 
the pass of St. Gothard. Though nominally and 
politically Swiss, the Luganese are Htaliana in 
dress, language, manners, and appearanee. Monte 
Caprino, near Lugano, has a great number of natu- 
ral caverns or grottocs, which, on account of their 
coolness, are used by the inhabs, in sammer as cel- 
Jars for their wine, meat, and other provisions, 
The Luke of Lugano (formerly the Lacus Cere- 
sius), is principally within the canton of Tessin, in 
Switzerland, but partly also in Italy, between the 
Lage Maggiore and the Lago di Como. It is of 
an extremely irregular figure: its greatest leugth 
from, Porlezza at its NE. to Forto at its S. 
tremity, is about 16 m.; but, in addition to its! 
main body, it has two great arms, one stretching 
SSE. to Lago, and the other N. to Agno. It is 
nowhere above 2m, in width, and is mostly sur- 
rounded by high mountains, overhanging woods, 
and bold, abrupt. precipices, One of the mou 
tains, San Salvador, ona promontory, washed on 
two af its sides by the lake, rising to the height 
of nearly 2,000 Tt, above its level, is a sublime 
objcet from the lake, and commands from its sum- 
mit a most magnificent and varied prospect. In 
some parts, however, the banks of the lake slope 
gently down to the water's edge, aud are covered 
with villages, vineyards, and gardens, The hay 
of Lugano on its WW, side, with its surrounding 
amphitheatre of Wills, is particularly tine, Its 
Waters are quite transparent, and so yi 
that. in some places no soundingsare said to have 
been atlained, sabove 190 ft, above the level | 
of the Jakes of Como and Magyiore, into the latter 
of which the ‘Presa conveys its surplus waters, 
LUGGERSHALL, or LUDGERSHALL, a de-! 
eayed bor, market town, and par, of England, co. 
Wilts, hund, Amesbury, 25m. NE. Salisbury, and 
68m, W. by S, London, Area of par. and bor., 
1.660 aeres.” Pop. 595 in 1861, The town, now 
in a wretched und decaying state, contains no- 
thing worth mention, ept an old ruinons 
chureh, anda place of worship for Baptists; the | 
inhab. are chiefly supported by agricultural 
Jabour. Formerly, howe’ it must have been ai 
lace of more importance ; for a large castle ¢: 
isted here goon after the Conquest ; it was 
one of the most ancient parl. bers,. and notwith- | 
standing its insignificance in modern times, sent ! 
2mems, to the H. of C, down to the pa 
the Reform Act, by which it was disfranchi 
LUG town of Spain, prov. Galicia, and a 
Lishop's sec, on the Minho, 47 m, ESE. Corunn: ly 
and 142 m. NNE. Oporto. Pop. 8,054 in 1 
The town oceupi 
the river, andi 
great thicknes: 









































































an eminence on the E. bank of 
surrounded by an ancient wall of 
with citcular projecting towers, 








The strects are mean and irregularly built: the | 1 


chief buildings ate a Gothic cathedral, 4 convents, 
2 hospitals, a singular-looking prison, a foundling 
asylum, and pubtie seminary. ‘The climate ix 
alleged to be colder than that in other parts of 
Galicia : snow is frequent, and N, winds are com- 
mon during the winter months. The place ap- 
pears ta be in adanguishing condition: the only 
fabrics are_thoxe of thread stockings and Morocco , 
Jeather. In the neighbourhood are bred great 
numbers of cattle, horses, mules, sheep, and hogs, | 
which meet with a ready sale at the monthly 
ts, and the great fair in October, 
Laygo is a place of great antiquity, having been 
the cap. of a conventus, or distriet, under the Ro- 
who called it Lucus August. Many monu- 
ments of Roman art were ange ill the last 
century, but they have nearly ail been since de- 
stroyed, The Roman medicinal baths are still, 
however, used, aud the works formed ja protec? 
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them from the floods of the Minho may yet be 
traced. Alonzo the Catholic wrested Lugo from 
the Moors, and re-established its bishopric, 
LUND, a city of Sweden, near its S, extremity, 
prov. Malmx, 20 m. NK. Malma, on the tailway 
from Malmex to Stockholm, Pop. 9,823 in 1861, 
‘The city is open and irregularly built, but clean. 
Tt is an archbishopric, and has a cathedral, an 
ancient irregular building, raised at different 
periods, But it is chiefly remarkable for its uni- 
versity, founded in 1666," ‘This institution has 22 
regular aud 7 assistant professors, and is attended 
by about 600 pupils, It has a library of 50,000 
printed vols, and 1,000 MSS., with museums of 
natural history and mineralogy, antiquities and 
medals, an observatory, a chemical Jaboratory, 
and a botanical garden. Putfendorf, wio, pext to 
Grotius, is the great authority in matters, public 
law, was appointed professor of the Law of Nature 
md Nations in this university in 1670; and here, 
1672, he pablished his work De Jure Nature et 
Gentium, ‘Without, to use thé words of a dis- 
tinguished authority, the genius of Grotius, and 
with very inferior learning, he has yet treated this 
subject with sound sense, with clerr method, with 
extensive and accurate knowledge, and with. a 
copiousness of detail sometimes indeed tedious, but. 
always instructive and satisfactory’ (Mackintosh 
on the Law of Nature and Nations, p, 21.) 
Linnius was for some time a pupil in the uni- 
of Lund. The town has manufactures of 
woollen eloths and tohaceo, tanneries and sugar 
refineries, a dliscoamt hank, and some foreign trade. 
It also a recently erected statue of the poet, 
‘Tegner, ‘The ancient kings of Scania were chosen 
on the hill of Lybers, near the town, 


I BURG, a town of the kingd, of Uanover, 
cap. of the distr, and principality of Liineburg, on 
the Tlmenau, 67 m, NNE, llanoyer, and 27 m. SE, 
Hamburg, on ther: way from Hamburg to 
Hanover, Pop. 14,111 in 1861, The town is sur- 
Is of no great strength, and entered 
by 6 gates. It has dark and Narrow streets, and 
old-fashioned houses, ‘The castle, or palace of the 
prince, the town-hall, counci -honse, academy, 
kymnasiam, exchange, and eavalry barracks, are 
the principal public buildings, ‘Ihe academy, 
until 1850, devoted to the education of, young 
nobles, and as such called Rilterahademie, ia at 
present a training-school for teachers; it has a 
library of 14,000 vols, Liineburg has 4 churches, 
in one of which are the tombs and monuments of 
many of the ancient dukes of Liineburg, several 
superior schools, and an orphan asylum, 
Liineburg was formerly a Hanse ‘Town, was 
governed by magistrates of its own selection, and 
had an extensive trade. It took part in the 
Baltic herring fishery, and had numerous brew- 
eries and manufactures of woollen stuffs, now 
much fallen off, Lime-burning and the makine 
of salt are at present the chief branches of induce 
try. A large and singular rock of gypsum, rising 
nearly 170 ft, above the Imenau, m the imme- 
icinity of the town, fumishes abundant. 
materials for the former business, About 20,000 
tons of lime a year ave sent to Hamburg, Altona 
and Holland, “About 160,000 centuers a year of 
silt are procured from some adjacent. salt-springgss 
the evaporation is effected by means of turf, and 
is conducted under a special commission, the 
government having a monopoly of the article, 
Lieburg has also some fabries of woollen and 
cotton and linen gonds, tobacco, paper, eards, and 
soap; with distilleries, breweries, and chernical 
works, There is a trade in horses, and a large 
transit trade betsveen Hamburg and the Elbe. avd 
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LUNEL, a town of France, dép. Herault, cap, 
cant., on the canal of Lunel, 14. m, ENE. Mont- 
pellier, on the railway from Montpellier to Nismes. 
Pop. 6,737 in 1861, “The town has a fine prome- 
nade, infantry and cavalry barracks, numerous 
liqueur and brandy distilleries, and a brisk trade 
in corn, wines, and raisins, The muscadine wine, 
produced from vineyards situated on gently rising 
grounds to the N. of the town, and bearing its 
name, is reckoned by some connoisseurs as the best 
of its class, and is rivalled only by the Frontig- 
nan. “The canal de Lunel forms part of a great 
water communication between the Rhone and the 
Gironde. 

LUNEVILLE, a town of France, dep, Meurthe, 
cap. arrond,, on the Vezouze, and on the railway 
from Pagis to Strasbourg, 16 m. SE, Naney. Pop. 
15,528 & 1861. The town is generally well built, 
and has a good square, a chiteau crected by Leo- 
pold, duke of Lorraine, early in the 1 
and jong the residence of Stanii 
Poland, a handsome par. church, very extensi 
cavalry barracks, a parade ground of 200 } 
alarge covered riding arena, two hogy 
youue, theatre, ad manufactures of woollen ¢ 
woollen and cotton varn, gloves, and earthen 
Limeville is one of the principal ca 
in France, ‘The origin of the town 
ut its name seems to indieate that Diana was 
anciently worshipped here; and several Roman 
medals, with the impress of that divinity, have 
een found wear a fountain in the neighbourhood. 
Phe peace hetween France and the German Con- 
federation, in 1801, by which the former acquired 
the territory on the left bank of the Rhine, was 
concluded in this town, 

LURGAN, an inland town of Ireland, co, Ar- 
mah, prov. Ulster, about 3 m, from the 8, border 
of Lough Neagh, and 18 m, WSW, Belfast, on the 
railway from VBelfast to Armagh. Pop. 7,766 in 
1861. Lurgan is a clean, thriving, and well-built 
town, consisting principally of one wide street. It 
as a par, church, a R. Cath, chapel, meeting- 
houses for Presbyterians and Quakers, a_court- 
house, and a bridewell, A manor-court is held 
every three weeks, and sreneral sessions and petty” 
sessions every Friday, It is a constabulary stati 
and hay 2 schools on the foundation of Er: 
Smith, and a subseription sehool, The Tinen 
mmannfacture, particularly that of diapers and 
damiusks, is extensively carried on, as is that of 
tubaces ; there are 2 breweries and an ext 
distiller, Markets on Fri¢ 
and November 2 
the point where the Lagan and Ney 
joins Lough Neagh, as well as its sit 0 
Ulster railway, afford great fucilitics for inland 
traffi 

The town is on the estate and in the immed 
vicinity of the residence of the Brownlow family, 
to the head of which it gives the title of 

LUTON, a market. town and par. of Ei 
eo, Bedford, hund. Flitt, 16m, WNW, Hertford, 
28 m, NW, London by road, and 324m, by Great 
Northern railway. Pop, of town 1 (and of 
par, 17,821 in 1861, ‘The town, pleasantly situated 
between two hills in the Chillern chalk range, is 
irregularly built with theee long streets, ramping 
from the market-place in the form of the letter Y. 
‘Yhe church is an interesting specimen of Gothic 
architecture, with a square embattled tower sur- 
mounted at the angles by hexagonal pinnacles, 
aud a handsomely decorated W, door: the interior 
contains, besides some painted windows, a curiously 
carved font, and some fine old monuments. ‘There 
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well-attended Sunday schools, a national and 
Laneastrian school, furnish instruction to the 
children of the poor; and there is a well endowed 
hospital for lodging and clothing 24 aged widows. 
‘The inhab. are principally engaged in the manu- 
facture of straw hats, and especially of the variety 
ealled the Tuscan grass-plait, Lace-making used 
also to be carried on to a considerable extent ; but 
| this business has been all but extinguished by the 
| vise. of the Nottingham frame-tace trae: ‘Two 
smiles E, of the town is Luton Hoo Patk, formerly 
}aseat of the Bute family, erected by Lord Bute, 
the favourite of George HT. Markets on Monday; 
wittle fairs, April 18 and Oct, 18, 
'TTERWORTH, a market-town and par, of 
England, co, Leicester, hund. Guthlaxton, 12m, 
S, Leicester, 72 m, NNW. London by road, and 92 
m. by London and North Western railway, Pop, 
in 1861, The town, situated on the Swift, 
a tributary of the Avon, comprises one main and 
well built street; with others of inferior size : there 
| are some good honses, but.a large proportion of the 
tenements are mere mud-walled thatched cottages. 
‘The church is a large and very handsome structure, 
in the pointed style, with ‘a high square tower 
having turrets at the angles: the interior is ele- 
gantly fitted up. But it is principally remarkable 
from having been the scene of the pastoral labours 
of John Wyckliffe, and from its containing his 
pulpit and portrait. ‘This early reformer and emi~ 
nent divine was appointed rector of Lutterworth 
in 1874, where he expired 10 years afterwards, on 
the 31st December, 1384. In 1415, the Couneil of 
Constance endeavoured to gratify their rage 
inst his memory, by ordering his remains to be 
disinterred and east upon a dunghill, This dis- 
graceful sentence was carried into effect; for the 
hones of Wycliffe being taken up were burned, anid 
the ashes thrown into the Swift, * Thus,’ as Fuller 
has ingeniously expressed it, ‘this brook (the 
Swift) has conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon 
into Severn, Severn into the narrow » they into 
the main ocean: and thus the ashes of Wyelilfe 
are the emblem of his doctrine, which now is dis. 
persed all the world over.’ . 
Lutterworth has 3 places of worship for dis- 
nters, 4 Sunday schools, an endowed free school, 
3) smaller” subscription schools, Its. chiet 
manufacture is that of coarse hosiery, but it is 
net ensive, It has a considerable trade int 
farm and dairy produce, chictly carried on at its 
7 annual Markets on” Thursday :) fairs, 
Thursday afier Feb, 19, March 10, ‘April 15, 
July 23, and Oct, 10; also on Holy Thursday, 
LUTZEN, 2 town of the Prussian states, prov, 
Saxony, circ. Merseburg, 12 m, SW. Leipsic, near 
ithe rathvay from Leipsie to Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine. Pop. 2,714 in 1861. The towr is cele- 
brated for having been the seene of two of the 
most memorable conflicts of modern times, The 
which ocenrced on the 16th of November, 
, took place between the Imperialist, under 
allenstein, and the Swedes, under their heroic 
monarch, Gustavus Adolphus, The latter were 
victorious, but the victory was dearly purchased 
by the death of their king, who fell in the action, 
Besides their king, the Swedes lost about 3,000 
men; but the loss of the fmperialists amounted to 
double that number, and their artillery fell.into 
the hands of the conquerors, P 
‘The other great cuntlict took place nearly on the 
same ground on the 2d of May, 1813, between the 
French, under Napeleon, and the allied army, 
under the Emperor Alexander and the King of 


Prussia, The struggle was most obstinate and 
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LUXEMBURG 
and wounded; but the loss of the French was also 
very severe, 

LUXEMBURG (GRAND DUCHY and PRO- 
VINCE OF), a territory of W. Europe, between 
Jat. 499 25° and 50° 28’ N., and long. 5° and: 
6° 30’ E.; having N, the Belgian prov. of Liege, 
W, that of Namur, E, Rhenish Prussia, and 8, 
France... Greatest length and breadth about 65 
m, each, Area 2,700 sq. m. Pop, 443,831 in 
1x61. By the treaty of the 19th April, 1839, 
the territory was partitioned between Holland 
aud Belgium; the E. portion, with an area of 
about 1,000 sq. m., and a pop. of 186,500, being 
assigned to the former, and the W. portion, with 
an area of 1,695 sq.m, and a pop. of 187,978 to 
the latter, The title of the Grand Duke of Luxem- 
burg, with the suffrage in the councils of the 
German Confederation, are enjoyed by the king of 
the Netherlands, 

‘A chain of hills, branching from the Ardennes, 
traverses the country from SW. to NE. It no 
where rises to more than 2,000 ft, above the sea; 
but it forms the dividing line between the basins 
of the Meuse and the Moselle. The last-named 
river and the Sur form the Ji. boundary of the 
grand duchy; the other principal streams are the 
Ourte, Our, Alzette, and Semoy, tributaries of 
either the Meuse or the Moselle. The valleys are 
fertile, but the rest of the country bas 
stony and barren soil; aid, in some 
eially about the eoutre of Belsian Lu 
good deal of the surface is occupied with 2 
heaths, atl poor wasie land, The entire 
is astimated at. 690,000 bonniers (a measure nearly 
answering to hectares), of which about 240,000 
aresappased to be in tillage, 241,600 in woods, 
127,000 in heaths and wastes, and 112,000. alto- 
gether muproduetive, or oceupied by reads and 
rivers, It is mostly divided into small properties. 
liye, barley, oats, and wheat are the principal corn 
crops; and potatoes, with flax, hemp, and beet- 
root, are raised, The agricultural course almost 
invariably evcupies 3 years; the tirst year, wheat, 
maslin, or rye is sown in the second ‘oats, barley, 
or potatoes ; aud in the third, the land is left fal- 
Jw. The vine is grown on the banks of the Moselle, 
‘The chief branch of rural industry is, however, the 

ing of eattle for exportation, The sheep yield 
nt wool, but their tlesh is execllent. 
sare good. A great many hogs are reared, 
and exported to France, ‘The meadow-lands, espe- 
cially in the valleys of the Alzette, Chiers, and 
Semois, are carefully irrigated and manured. ‘The 
woods are an important. source of wealth, the an- 
nual praiuee of timber and fire-wood being estima 
ted at 1,100,000 steres, Nearly 93,009 hectares of 
woods belong to communes, there being scarcely 
a commune withont a certain portion of forest 
Jand. ‘There are few countries in which iron is 
more abundant, and about 9,200,000 kilog. of 
metal are produced anuually, ‘The slate of Lax- 
emburg is of a superior quality. Viel-Salm, in 
the N. of Belgian Luxemburg, furnishes about 
4 millions of slates a year; and in the S., the 
quarrics of [erbenmont aud Geripont produce about 
10 millions a year, mostly exported to the ne 
bouring countries, Slate-pencils, marble, and a 
jiltle lead, zine, copper, and manganese are the 
other chief mineral products. Next to forges and 
pottories, woollen cluth, lace, leather, and glue fac- 
tories, distilleries, and breweries, are the most 
numerous manufaeturing establishments, The 
commerce of Luxemburg, except in iron, 
slate, and cattle, is insignilieaut. The inhab: 
partly: of on extraction and partly Walloons, 
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Dickirch, and Grevenmacher; each has in it a 
tribunal of original jurisdiction; and the first, 
which is identical with the Dutch prov., is placed 
under a Prussian military governor and a Dutch 
civil commissary, Belgian Luxemburg is governed 
in the same way as the other Belgian provs. Dutch 
Luxemburg has the 1th place in the German 
Confederation, with 3 votes in the full council, 
and one in the committee. It has, since 1839, 
furnished a contingent of 1,856 men to the army 
of the confederation; the contingent previously 
to the division of the duchy having been 2,556 
men, 

. The territory of Luxemburg was governed by 
its own counts from the time of the Carlovingian 
Frankish kings to [354, when the Emperor Charles 
TV, erected it into a duchy, It was take by the 
French in 1794, and subdivided among the déps. of 
Forets, Ardennes, Sambre-et-Meuse, and Ourthe ; 
but, in 1814, it was erected into a grand duchy, 
and given to the king of Holland, in exchange for 
the renunciation of his claims upon Nassau, 

_ Luxempone (Germ, Lutzelburg),atown belong- 
ing to the kingdom of the Netherlands, the cap. 
of the above grand duchy, and one of the 
strongest fortresses of Europe; on the Alzette, a 
tributary of the Sur, 22 m. SW. Treves, and 77 
m. SSE. Liege, at the junction of the railways 
from ‘freves to Brussels, and from Liege to Metz, 
Pop, 12,195 in 1861, exel, of garrison, The town 
Imils partly ona steep, rocky height, and artly 
n the valley beneath; being, consequently, di- 
vided into the upper and lower towns, whieh com- 
municate by flights of steps, and streets running 
igzag, so as to be passable for carriages. Both 
towns are fortified; and the works, which are 
partly excavated in the solid rock, have been 
uteatly strengthened by the successive possessors 
of the town—Spaniards, Austrians, French, and 
Duteh, Great improvements have in recent years 
been made in them; and, since 1837, a new fort 
has been constructed outside the Treves gate, The 
casemates of that pet of the fortitications called 
Le Bouc, resemble those of Gibraltar, and are 
able of accommodating 4,000 men, Luxem- 
burg is tolerably well built, but has mo remark- 
able public buildings, It has some iton forges, 
and manufactures ‘of linen fabrics, leathoy, and 
tobacco, ‘The fortress is garrisoned by about 3,000 
Prussian troops. 

LUXEUIL (an. Lucovium), a town of France, 
dcp, Haute-Sadne, cap, cant, on the Breuchin, 15 
m. NE, Vesoul. Pop, 3,855 in 1861, The town 
is well built and clean, and has a good town-hall, 
ja large hospital, a communal college, and manu. 
|Sactures of hats, leather, tin and iron goods; but it 

is chicily remarkable for its hot or thermal springs, 

bare annually frequented by from 500 to 600 
visitors, ‘Ihe hot baths of Luvovium were known 
jto the Romans, who decorated them with fine 
‘buildings, ‘The traces of several Roman roads, 
Faqueduets, and edifices, with various statues and 
‘medals, have been discovered in and round the 

town, 

LUZON, the largest and most N. of 
pine Islands, whielt sce. 

LY REGIS, a parl. and mun. bor, market 
town, sea-port, and par. of England, co, Dorset, in 
Bridport diy. of lib. Loders and Bothenhampton, 
203 m. SSE. Taunton, 132 m. WSW, London by 
road, and 138 hy London and South Western 
railway vid Axminster. Pop. of munic, bor. 2,318, 
and of parl, bor, 3,215 in 1861. Lyme is a small 
and irregularly built town, situaled among hills, 
whieh render it diflicult of acerese Tt 3e fram semi e 
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hood. The pier or cobb (originally erceted in the | bi 


LYNN-REGIS 
uingesses, of whom there were only 38 in 183, 


reign of Edward If], and greatly lengthened in| The Boundary Act enlarged the limits of the 
1826, at the expense of government) is 680 ft, loug | bor., so as to include the entire par. of Lymington 
and 12 ft, broad, furnishing good shelter for ship- | with a part ‘of the par. of Buldre. Reyistered 
ping between Start Poiut and the Isle of Portland; ; électors 328 in 1865. Lymington is also a polling 


and close to the pier js the custom-house. The 
regular trade of the placey however, is small. 
There belonged to the port, on the Ist 

164, five sailing vessels under 50, and 12 








abo 


lace for the S, division of Hampshire, Markets 
Stturday ; large fairs for cheeso, bacon, and 


catile, May 12 and Oct. 2. 


LYNCHBUNG, a town of the U. States, cap:s 


fifty tons. ‘The gross customs revenue amounted | Campbell é0., im Virginia, on James River, here 
to but 508% in 1863; while in 1846 it was 21422, | crossed by two bridges, aBayt 20 m. below its 
and, at the close of the last century, is said to have | great falls, and 90 m, WSW: Richmond, Pop. 
amounted to about 16,000 a year, This change | 10,370 in 1860, ‘The town is mostly on the de- 
is axcribed partly to the decay of its once cons- | clivity of a hill, and has a court-house, a gaol, a 
derable Newfowidiand fishery and Mediterrancan | market-house, several churches, a Friends’ mect- 
traile, and partly also to the separation of Brid-|ing-house, a Lancastrian and other schools. A 
port, united with Lyme till 1833, An old church, | large propertion of the houses are of 2, 3, and 4 


three places of worship fur dissenters, a house use¢ 
for assensblies, and an old town-hall, are the ¢ 


ae 





[| stories. Lynchburg is one of the most flourishing 
commercial towns in the state, as, from its situa 


public buildings, Two schools for poor children | tion, it commands an extensive trade not only 
are supported by subscription, and there are alms-| with the W. part of Vinginia, but with N, Caro- 
houses and other charities for thesick and aged, j lina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio, - It is one 





The bor. of Lyme is undoubtedly very ancient, | of 
and claims to be one by prescription. Its first | 1 


f the largest marts for tobacco in the Union, from 
6,000 £0 20,000 hhds, having been inspected in 


charter is dated 12 Edward 1,; and its early con-/it annually for the last 10 years, It has many 


sequence asa port is showa by the fact, that in | tobacco 





factories and warehouses for dry goods 5 , 


the war with France under Edward If], it far- | and manufactures of cotton and woollen joods are 


nished four ships to serve at the siege of Calais, | ¢: 


arried on, and there are extensive flour-mills in. 


‘The mun, bor. is now governed by a mayor, 8|its vicinity. ‘the chief articles brought to its 
other aldermen, and 12 councillors, but has no| markets are tobacco, wheat, flour, hemp, butter, 


commission of the peace. Corporation revenue, 


peach and apple spirits, whisky, cider, beef, live 


2507, in 1862., The bor, sent 2 mews. to the H. | hogs, lead, and iron, a considerable proportion of 
of C. from the reign of Edward I, down to the} which is sent down the river to Richmond fur 
passing of the Reform Act, which deprived it of | exportation, 


one mem,: previously to that act the-right of 


LYNN-REGIS, or KING’S LYNN, a parl, and 


election was vested in the cap, burgesses and | mun. bor,, sea-port and market town of England, 
freemen. ‘The Boundary Act enlarged its limits, | co, Norfolk, locally situated in hund. Frecbridge- 
so as to include the entire pars. of Lyme and ; Lynn, at the mouth and on the E, bank of the 
Charmouth, Reg, electors 251 in 1865, "Markets | Ouse, 38 m, W. by N. Norwich, 90m, N. by E, 
‘on Friday; large cattle fairs, Feb, 13 and Oet, 2. | Londen by road, and 99 m. by Great astern rail- 

LYMINGTON, a parl, aud mun, bor, sea-port, | way. Pop. 16,170 in 1861. The town, about 
and market town of England, co, Hants, in the} 1 m, in length, by 4 m. in breadth, comprising 





, division of the New Vorest, close to the mouth | two principal with other smaller streets, is,.. 


ofa river of its own name, which falls into the | generally speaking, well-built, and contains many 
Solent, 28 m. SSW. Wiuchester, 93 m, WSW. | excellent houses, and extensive premises ealcu- , 
London by road, and 99 m. by London and South | lated for trade. It is well paved, lighted with 
Western railway. Pop. of mun bor. 2,62), and | gas, supplied with good water, and very clean, 
of pack bor, 5,179 in 1861. The town, situated | The public walks, also, in the I, part of the town 
on the W. bank of the river, is well paved and | deserve notice, for their extent, and the neatnexs 
lighted with gas, and consists of one well-built | with which they are kept, Lynn was formerly 
and wide street, crossed by two others of in.eriur | encompassed on the land-side by a wall and deep 





description, On’ the E, bunk is the v 


ve of | wet 
Undershore, comprising several villas and houses | vided 


h, defended by 9 bastions: it is also di-” 
nto several parts by 4 small streams here 





of a superior kind, inhabited by persons of fortune ; | called fleets (from the Dutch viet), over which arc 
it is connected with the town by a bridge, and| 11 brilges, ‘The market-place, called by way of 
” 


forms a suburb of Lymington, Among the public 





nection the Tuesday's market-place, is an area 


Uuildings are a town-hall, a theatre, assembly | of 3 acres, situated at the N, end of the town, 
rooms, literary institution, and a custom-house. | having a sculptured stone cross in its centre, and 
‘The port, though sufficient for vessels of 300 tons, | surrounded by good houses, A smaller market is 
and provided with wharfs and storehouses, is sub- | held on Saturday in an open space near St. Mar- 
ordinate to that of Southampton. ‘Lhe church is | garet’s church, and outside the town is a cattle- 
an irregular building of brick and stone, the living | market. The custom-house, built in 1683, and 
a curacy dependeut on the vicarage of Boldre, } intended for a merchants’ exchange, is a hand- 
There are likewise places of worship for Wesleyan | some building of freestone, with an ormamental 
Methodists and other dissenters, A free school | front, and a statue of Charles IL: the guildhall 
for both sexes, a girls’ national school, and an jis an old-fashioned building of stone and flint, 
iufant school, provide instruction for the children | with suitable Apartments for the transacting of 
of the poor, and there are several minor charities. | municipal business; and near it is the borough 

Lymington is a bor, by prescription, its cor- | gaol, a respectable stone structure. A new theatre 
porte officers since the Municipal Keform Act | has supplied the place of an older one, now cons 
bcing a mayor, 3 other aldermen, and 12 coun-/ verted into warehouses. The pari. bor. comprises 


cillors; but it has no commission of the peace. | 2 


pars., that of the St. Margaret’s (the living of 


Corporation revenues chieily from quay and river | which is a perpetual curacy in the gift of the 





dues 28 


Zin 1862 dean and chapter of Norwich), and that of All 


Lymington bas sent 2 mems, to the H, of C.| Saints (a vicarage in the patronage of the bishop 
since the 27th of Elizabeth, the right of election | of Ely), St. Margaret’s church in N, Lynn, built 
being vested, till the Leform Act, in the resident | in the 12th century, is one of the lgrgest par. 





= 


. sometimes to damage the shipping, ‘The harbour 
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churches in England, and had formerly a lofty 
steeple blown down by a tempest in 1741: its W. 
eu 


Still distinguished by 2 square towers of 
imilar architecture, the upper parts of which 
are of moder construction, St. Nicholas, a Gothic 
structure, with a beli-tower and light corangul 
spire 170 ft, high, is a chapel of ease to the vel 
parish church,” AU Saints’ church, in'S. Lyin, is 
a well-built erucifgam edifice. ovcupying the-site 
of an old convent of White Friars; and the district 
church of St. Johu’y, in St. Margaret's parish, 
erected in 1846, isin the early English style. 
The Roman Catholics have a ‘church, built in 
1841, in the decorated style, after designs by 
Pugin. There are also 10° chapels, belonging to 
Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Baptists, 
Unitarians, and the Society of Friends. The 
grammar-school is in the patronage of the cor- 
poration it has two or three small exhibitions’ in 
the university of Cambridge, Various charity- 
schools have likewise been established, which, 
with a well-conducted Lancastriau school, furnish 
instruction to numerous children of both sexes. 
Gay woow’s hospital provides lodging, and a weekly 
stipend of 5s, to 53 poor widows; there are also 3 
other well-endowed sets of almshouses, and many 
minor bequests, for the relief of the aged poor. 

On the Ist of January, 1864, there belonged to 
the port 61 sailing yessels under, and 92 above 
50 tons, but no steamers. In 1850, there belonged 
to the port 175 vessels, of the aggregate burden 
of 20,021 tons; besides which, upwards of 2,000 
coasters, chiefly colliers, Gross customs’ revenue, 
15,7772, in (868, against 49,6132 in 1846, ‘The 
harbour is capacious; but the approach to it is 
rendered both dificult and hazardous by numerous 
and perpetually shifting sand-banks, occasioned 
by the action of the tide on the light silt and 
sand forming the bed of the river. The estuary 
of the Ouse is nearly 1,000 ft, broad, and there is 
accommodation in the port for about 300 mer- 
chant-ships, Spring-tides rise about 18 ft, and, 
during the prevalence of N, and NE, winds, are 
thrown in with such violence and rapidity as 








has also been injured since the completion of the 
Eau-brink cut, which has caused a great accumu- 
lution of alluvial soi] along the King’s staith and 
other quays lining the E, bank of the river; but 
this evil is now somewhat lessened by the ercetion 
of jetties on the opposite shore, which direct the 
couse of the river more to the I, bank, by means 
whereof these deposits are scoured away. 

King’s Lynn (called Bishop's Lynn before Ienry 
VIEL. conferred on it its present namic) received 
its first charter from King John, in return for va- 
Iuable services done him by its inhabitants during 
the baronial wars, Its corporate privileges were 
confirmed and enlarged by several monarchs, and 
Jastly by Charles Lt. ‘The bor. is now divided into 
three wards, the municipal officers being a mayor 
and five other aldermen, with eighteen councillors, 
(Quarter and petty sessions are held under a re 
corder; and it is the seat of a county-court, before 
which 937 plaints were entered in 1848. Corp, 
rev, 8,311, in 1462. Lynn has sent two mems. to 
the TT. of C, since the Gth of Edward IL, the right 
of election down to the Reform Act being vested 
in freemen by birth, servitude, gift, or purchase, 
Registered electors, 1,176 in 1865. Lynn is also a 
polling place for the W. division of Norfulk, Mar- 
kets principally on ‘Tucsday, but also on’ Satur- 
day. Fairs, Feb. £4 and five suceceding days; also 
for cheese a week after old Michacimas, lasting 
two days. 

LYONS (Fr. Lyon; an, Lugdunum), alarge city 
of France, in the dép, of the Rhone, of which it 
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is the cap. 275 m. ENE. Bordeaux, 172 m, NNW, 
Marseilles, 245 m, SE. Paris, and 7¢ m. WSW. 
Geneva, on the Paris-Mediterrancan railway. Pop. 
818,803 in 1861, The city is situated at the junc— 
tion of the Rhone and the Saéne, chiefly on a 
tongue of land or peniysula between those two 
rivers, the length of which is nearly 3 m. and its 
average breadth about 3. furlongs, though in the 
N, part of the city increasing to upwards of 1m, 
Some extensive and important quarters, as St. 

ust, St. George, St. Ircuce, and Vaise, included 
in the census return of 1861, above given, are, 
however, situated on the W. or right bank of the 
Sadne, on and round the hillof Fourviéres; and 
in the E., on the leit bank of the Rhone, are the 
Faubourg Guillotiére and the Quartier des Brot- 
teaur, S. of the city, the handsome’ and regular 
subuch of Perache is extending towards the ex— 
tromity of the peninsula; while on the N., beyond 
the fortifications, on the declivity of a hill extend- 
ing from oue river to the other, is the inunicipal 
commune of La Croix Rousse, comprising the 
suburbs of Secin and St. Clair, A tower on the 
hill of Fouryitres, 680 ft. above the Sadne, com- 
mands a landscape which combines the rich anc. 
the grand in the highest degree. At the specta- 
tor’s feet is Lyons, with its two noble rivers; ity 
bridges, squares, quays, and public edilices, the’ 
vessels that crowd the Sadne, and the busy activity 
that pervades its streets, announcing a highly civij- 
ised, prosperous, and opulent community. Unlike 
Paris and many other French towns, which stand 
isolated, as it Were, in the country, with ploughed 
land and meadows coming close up to the barriers, 
Lyons appears as the nucleus of a vast population, 
melcing gradually by its suburbs into clusters of 
villages, which break up into smaller villages, 
hamlets, villas, and manufactories, Even at the 
distance of L0 m., the country is thickty dotted 
with buildings, some of which are seen sweetly 
perched on the S. and W, declivities of the hills 
which enclose the plain, The high and moun- 
tainous land on the W, side of the city is searcely 
an exception; for, sterile as it seems, it is enli- 
yened by country houses, villages, and manufac- 
tories, “Beyond the hills which bound the plain 
on the NE. is seen Mount Jura; on the K, are the 
Alps; above which, at the distance of 100 m. fron: 
the town, Mont Blane is distinctly seen like a 
white cloud or a mass ofenow. 

‘The interior of the most busy part of Lyons - 
exhibits little regularity, and chiefly consists of 
narrow, winding streets, rendered dark by the ex- 
treme loftiness of the houses, ‘These are ebiefly 
of stone, and solidly built, but old; and several of 
the strects leading up steep declivities are incou- 
venient for carriages, ‘The quartier St. George in 
greatly inferior in appearance to the suburbs of 
Croix Rousse and des Brotteaux, which, like it, 
are chiefly inhabited by the working classes, Bug 
the wretched aspect of some parts of the city is in 
some degree countervailed by the magnificence of 
others, Three ranges of quays, two on the Sadne 
and one on the Rhone, interspersed with above 
twenty bridges, nearly all of modern constraction, 
with the glacis and hill of Fourvieres, encumpass 
all that is situated between the two Tivers, and 
form a noble and imposing outline. The Sadne, 
which is far more useful to Lyons in a commercial 
point of view than the Rhone, is lined with nu- 
merous wharfs and landing-places; and along the 
Rhone, from the Faubourg St. Clair to Port Pe. 
rache, a distance of several miles, is a line of 
elegant publie and private editices, and a public 
walk, planted with a double row of trees, com- 
mandiug a fine prospect over the fertile plain to 
the E, The waters of the Rhone are rapid, cold, 
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and clear, and it forms in every respect a remark- 
able contrast to the Saéne, which has a sluggish 
current and a muddy stream. The Rhone is very 
liable to sudden inundations, to prevent the devas- 
tating effects of which some extensive embank- 
ments have been raised on its left bank. Still the 
river, when swollen, frequently does much damage, 
as evinced in the autumn of 1840, and again, in 
1852, when the inundations carried away some of 
the bridges, laid a considerable portion of Lyons, 
and af the surrounding country, under water, and 
occasioned great damage. Previously to 1840 
there were ten bridges wiflin the city, three of 
which crossed the Rhone, These were the Pont de 
ta Guillotiére, originally built in 1190, 539 yards 
in length by 24 ft, wide, with seventeen Stone 
arches, but only eight over the water; the Pont 
‘Morand, constructed of wood in 1774, 228) yards 
Jong by 14 wide; and between the two the Pont 
Fayette (formerly Chartes X.),a handsome bridge. 
235 yards in length, the piers of stone, and the 
upper part of wood, ‘To these there were added, 
in 1860, the Pont Sé, Clair, a suspension bridge, 
conneeting the Quay St. Clair-—held the finest 
quay in the work(—with the Jardin d’ILiver, on 
the other side of the river; and the Port Na- 
podem, opened in 1861, Just below the Poni. 
‘Napoldon is the railway bridge of the Paris-Medi- 
terrancan line, Another fine railway bridge, called 
Pont de la Malatiére, and which carries the line 
from Lyons to St. Etienne, is thrown over the 
Sadne, close to its contiuence with the Rhone, 
‘The bridges over the Sadne vary in length from 
420 to 140 yards; the principal is the Jont de 
‘Tilsit, Wading from the centre of the city, a stone 
bridge of five arches, 130 yards long by 15 
wide, erected at a cost of 3,000,000 fr, or 120,0002, 
sterling, x 

Lyons has seventy places or squares, some large 
and regular, but, as may readily be inferred from 
their number, the great majority are very much 
the reverse. The Place Bellecour (formerly Louis- 
de-Grand), ove of the largest and handsomest. in 
Yranec, and perhaps in Europe, in the very heart 
of the city, has two of sides nearly 340 yards 
in length, the two ethers measuring 246 and 218 
























yards, Onc of the principal streets forms part of 
jts N. face; its two shorter sides consist of sym- 
mictrieal ranges of handsome buildi and, on 


jts S. side, is a fine plantation of linden tres 
This square is ornamented with an equestri 
bronze statue of Louis XTV., and forms, with the 
quays, the favourite promenade of ail classes. The 
Place Louis XV ILL leads into the Cours du Midi, 
a broad and fine thoroughfare, planted with trees, 
which separates the city from the new town of 
Perache, The other principal squares are the 
Places des Terreauz, containing the town-hall and 
Palais des Arts; des Cordeliers, with a fluted co- 
Jnmn_ upwards of GO ft, in height, supporting a 
colossal statue of Urania; de Comedie, in which 
is the entrance tothe Grand Thédtre; Sathonay; 
and the Place Louis XVI, in the Quai des 
Protteaux. Inthe N, part of the city a covered ar- 
cade has Leen formed, called the Galerie de Argue, 
nearly 500 ft, in length, and containing many good 
shops. Lyons is supplied with water from the 
Uthone, and has numerous publi fountains, 

‘he town-hall holds the first rank among the 
public buildings. This edifice, the finest of its 
kind in Franee, was erected between 1646 and 
1655, and restored in 1863-4. 1 has a front nearly 
160 ft, in width, flanked with a square tower and 
dome at either end. Its balustrade is ornamented 
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ground, The depth of the building is 888.yards, 
at the end of which another handsome front faces 
the Place de Comédie. Its interior contains a 
vestibule, in which are two colossal bronze groups 
emblematical of the Rhone and Saéne; a fine 
staircase, and a saloon 87 ft. long by 40 wide, 
which formerly contained many fine paintings, 
destroyed during the revolution, Of the forty or 
fifty churches, none is very remarkable either for 
size or elegance. The cathedral of St. John, on 
the right bank of the Sadne, was begin in the 
seventh century, but not completed till the reign 
of Louis XI, It is a Gothic edifice, having at. its 
four corners four heavy square towers, in one of 
which is a bell weighing 35,000 French ibs, ~The 
W. entrance is very much ornamented; the inte- 
tior is characterised chiefly by simplicity. In this 
church is a remarkable clock, constructed at the 
end of the sixteenth century by a native of Basle, 
which formerly indicated, besides the year, month, 
day, hour, minute, and second, the sun’s place, 
the ‘phase of the moon, and the saints’ day, as 
they occurred. ‘This curious piece of mechanism 
had been. suffered to fall into decay, till it was re- 
paired—the best clockmakers having been found 
incapable of the task—by a simple stonemason, in 
1862. The church of Ainay, erected on the site 
of an ancient temple dedicated to. the Emperor 
Augustus, has four granite columns and a bas- 
relicf, originally forming parts of that edifice, Se- 
vera) of the other churches date from the time of 
Charlemayne. There is also a Protestant church 
and a synagogue, 

The hospitals are the largest public buildings in 
Lyons. The Hotel Dieu, the most ancient esta- 
blishment of its kind in France, was founded by 
Childebert and his quéen at the begimuing of the 
6th century, ‘The present edifice consists of a con~ 
tinuous range of building, extending along the 
Rhone. It has a noble front, a fine entrance, and 
two domes, which, as well as the distribution and 
arrangements of its interior, are generally admired, 
‘This establishment receives annually 12,000 in- 
patients, besides affording medical aid to many 
persons without its walls, The Hospice de la Cha~ 
vité, also, on the banks of the Rhone, occupies little 
less space than the former, and is an asylum for 
400 infirm persons of both sexes, besides many 
orphans, foundlings, and women enceinte, The 
Hospice de ? Antiquailles, for syphilitic and insane 
patients, stands on the hill of Fourvitres, on the 
site of the Roman palace in which the emperors 
Claudius and Caracalla were born, The Hospice 
de la Providence bas established numerous schools 
of instruction with the view of checking mendicily. 
There are about a dozen other hospitals. 

The prefecture occupies a spacious building, for- 
merly a Dominican convent; its interior is well 
adapted to its present purpose, and attached to it 
are some fine gardens. The Palais du Commerce 
et de la Bourse, the Exchange of Lyons, a fine new 
building, opened the 18th of August, 1860, faces 
the Place de la Bourse on the one side, and the 
Place des Cordeliers on the other. Jn the centre 
of this building is a vast hall, with eight statues, 
tepresenting the four ‘clements’ and the four 
seasens. The hall of justice and the archbishop’s 
palace present Jittle deserving of notice, ‘The 
Palais des Arts, formerly the Benedictine convent 
of St. Pierre, consists of four large piles of build- 
ing. enclosing a square court: different portions of 
this edifice are devoted to the museums of paint- 
ing, antiquities, and natural history, cabiuct of 
medals, gallery of casts from the antique, dépot 
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of great excellence; and that of antiquities is rich 
in Roman and middle age specimens of art found 
in and about Lyons, mosaics, and Egyptian an- 
tiquities, The public library, and library of Adam- 
aly (s0 called from having been presented by a 
citizen of that name) are deposited in the royal 
college, and together comprise 100,000 vols, among 
which are some valuable Oriental works and old 
MSS. The prefecture, mint, grand theatre, theatre 
des Cilestins, court of justice, archbishop’s palace, 
new prison, and salt’ magazine, are among the 
other chief edifices, The botanic garden is situ- 
ated within the city, and is a favourite place of 
public resort. About 14 m. above Lyons is the 
beautiful Zle Barbe in the Sadne, connected with 
. its left bank by a handsome new suspension bridge. 
Manufactures and Commerce.—Substituting silk 
for cotton, Lyons is in France what Manchester 
isin England. ‘The position of the city is pecu- 
liarly favourable: situated at the point of junction 
of two large navigable rivers, and with a ready 
communication with the Mediterranean, on the 
one hand, she is at the same time the entrepot of 
a vast extent of.inland country. The districts 
of France which produce the largest quantities of 
silk are immediately adjacent, while Lyons is the 
natural depot and place of transit for the silk of 
Italy, in its way to the great manufacturing coun- 
tries, Added to which, the silk manufacture has 
here had, for centuries, its principal seat: the pop. 
have been thoroughly trained and habituated to 
it; so that, though frequently disturbed by poli- 
tical events, and once or twice nearly annihilated, 
it has never failed, on tranquillity being: restored, 
to return to its former locality, “Che aitks mainu- 
factured here are distinguished by the equality 
and perfection of the fabric, the brilliancy of their 
dyes, and by the unrivalled supcriority of their 
patterns, and the taste displayed in the designs, 
This superiority has been ascribed to the School of 
Arts (Jnstitution de ka Martini¢re), and the liberal 
encouragement of this branch of science by the city 
anthorities and the government, About 200 stu- 
dents’ are gratuitously instructed in the various, 
branches of drawing and modelling, and there is a 
professor, who teaches the ‘aise ex carte,’ that is, 
the adaptation of designs to the loom, ‘The gross 
produce of the Lyonese looms, in 1838, was esti- 
mated at 135,000,000 francs, being considerably 
more than half the estimated value of all the silk 
goods manufactured in France. In 1864, the 
produce was estimated, on official authority, at 
800,000,000 fraucs, three-fourths of which was 
exported. The consumption of raw material was 
as follows in each of the years 1862 and 1863 :— 











1862 1863 

: Kitos. Klos 
Silk,Raw. . . .| 2,051,661 | 2,400,146 
» Thrown . -| 676,095 819,715 
»» Waste (in masses) .| 849,935 969,965 
» Waste(carded). .} 67,904 76313 
» Span... | 8293370 352,540 





The estimated value of the raw material in 1863 
was 180,000,000 francs, 

There were about 70,000 looms engaged in the 
manufacture in 1863, about two-thirds of them in 
the city and suburbs, and the rest in the dép. du 
Rhone, and neighbouring departments, The total 
number of master weavers (chefs d’attelier or maitre- 
cuvriers) in Lyons and its suburbs amounts te about 
10,000; and the journeymen, or compagnons, num- 
ber about 60,000'; but the compagnons inctude the 
wives and children of many of the master weavers, 
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nufacture of looms, &c., has been estimated at 
70,000; so that, altogether, 140,000 persons in or 
about Lyons are supported, directly or indirectly, 
by the silk manufacjure. 

Silk weaving at Lyons is not. generally con- 
ducted in large buildings or factories belonging to 
the silk merchants (fabricans), but, on the do- 
mestic system, in the dwellings of the «master 
weavers, each of whom has usually from 2 to 6 or 
8 looms, which, with the greater portion of their 
fittings, are his own property, Himself and his 
family keep as many of these looms at work as 
they can, and employ compagnons for the remain- 
der, The latter are not settled in Lyons; but 
visit it, and stay a longer or shorter time accord- 
ing to the demand for their labour. Apprentices 
and lanceurs make up the remainder of the work- 
ing classes, The former are usually apprenticed 
from the ages of 15 to 18; the latter are children 
from 9 to 14, who prepare bobbins, and weave 
fabrics demanding less nicety than others. About 
three-sevenths of the looms are wrought by master 
weavers, nearly an equal number by compagnons, 
and the remaining seventh by apprentices and 
children, The fabricans, or silk merchants, of 
whom there are between 500 and 600 in Lyons, 
supply the patterns and silk to the owners of looms, 
to whom is entrusted the task of producing the 
web in a finished state, Half the wages paid by 
the silk merchants go to the owner of the Joom, 
and half to the labouring weaver, A master weaver 
may gain by his own labour from 2 to 34 fr. a 
day; and he who has 3 looms is supposed to re- 
ceive from the two at which he does not himself 
work, about 900 ff. or 36/.a year. His rental may 
be about 150 fr.; the cost of’lodging his two jour- 
neymen 80 fr.; and there remains, besides his own 
labour, a surplus of 670 fr, hose weavers are, of 
course, the most prosperous, who, having 3 or 4 
looms, employ their children to weave on them, 
and thus receive the whole wages paid by the ma- 
nufacturer. 3 looms will clear to a family from 
1,500 to 1,600 fr, (60 to 641) a year. The hours 
of work usually vary from 12 to 16 hours; but 
when the demand is brisk, they reach to 16, 18, 
and even 20. The weaving pop. is ill lodged, the 
master weavers generally having but two rooms 
at most, and these kept in a filthy state, But they 
live very well; that is, they have abundance of 
nourishing food, much more than the pop. of other 
manufacturing towna int France, Most of the 
journeymen are boarded by their employers at 
from 45 to 50 c.a day, and have about 14 db, of 
good bread, 4 litre of wine, a dinner of soup and 
butchers’ meat, with cheese or salad at supper, 
‘They rarely save money, and few of the com- , 
pagnons raise themselves to become chefs d'atteliers, 
The weavers, speaking generally, are very igno- 
rant; some years since not one-fourth part of the 
children in Lyons could read or write. But, ac 
cording to official returns, there is less profligacy 
in Lyons than in many other of the French ma- 
nufacturing towns. The proportion of illegitimate 
to the total number of births was indeed in some 
years as high as 1 in 8; but a good many of the 
connections out of which these births arise are 
really but little different from matrimony. The 
weavers, to escape the octrois, frequently visit the 
cubarets bevond the barriers, to drink their wine, 
and play billiards on Sundays and Mondays; but 
they are not addicted to intoxication or ‘rioting, 
and it is affirmed that they are at present im- 
proving in morals, manners, and cleanlingss. How- 
ever, the best French authorities admit that the 
Lyonnese weavers are physically an inferior and 
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matism, Neatly half the young men in Lyons 
Liable to military service ate exempted on account 
of weakness, deformity, or deficiency of height. 

The upper and middle classes of Lyons, the 
latter comprising most part of the shopkeepers 
and many of the master weavers, are eminently 
comfortable, rich, and thriving. It is stated that 
there are three times more villas round Lyons than 
round Paris; and the number of private and pub- 
lic works erected in and near the city during the 
last 20 years sufficiently evince the rapid increase 
of wealth and enterprise, 

Lyons has numerous dyeing establishments and 
printing offices, and manufactories of jewellery and 
Jiqueurs, but all these are insignificant compared 
with its chief branch of industry, It is the seat of 
a royal court, of tribanals of primary jurisdiction 
and commerce, a chamber of commerce, one of the 
five royal libraries of the kingdom, a unive 
academy, royal college, and academy of sciences 
and has schools of theology, medicine, veterinary 
medicine, and rural ecouomy ; @ royal society 
agriculture; societies of medicine, jurispradence 
and literature, a Protestant Bible society, deat and 
dumb asylum, savinzs’ bank, maternity, and many 
other charitable institutions, 

The early history of Lyons is involved in much 
obscurity, But it appears certain, from the state- 
ment of Dion Cassius, that Munatius Plancus, ‘ 
about anna 40 n.c,, settled in it fugitives from some | 
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‘frenzy of 1793, 


MACAO 


dunum the cap. of  prov., and being embellished 
and enlarged by succeeding Roman emperors, it 
became one of the principal cities of the Roman 
world. The old city was principally built on the 
hill of Fourvieres, which, in fact, is merely a 
corruption of its ancient name of Forum Vetus, 
(D’Anville, Notice de la Gaule, p. 423.) Among 
the Roman antiquities which still exist at Lyons 
are the remains of four aqueducts, several cisterns, 
a theatre, traces of a palace, and a naumachia, 
recently discovered within the limits of the botanic 
garden, 

From the Sth to the 13th century, Lyons be- 
longed successively to the Burgundians, Saracens, 
Franks, its feadal archbishops, and its municipal 
council. In 1312 it was annexed to the crown of , 
France; and in the same century, owing to the 
immigration of many merchants from Italy, it be- 
gan to be distinguished by its manufactures, It 
uffered much during the religious wars of the 
6th century, but far more from the revolutionary 
Tts ancient fortifications were then 
destroyed, but i¢ has been since enclosed_on the 
N. by a line of earth ramparts. Among the dis- 
tinguished individuals, natives of byons, were, in 
antiquity, the emperors Claudius and Caracalla, 
and Sidonius Apollinaris; and, in modern times, 
Jussieu, the botanist; J, B. Say, the economist. ; 
Jacquard, the inventor of the loom whieh bears his 
name; and Degerando, the author of the able and 








adjoining towns, (lib. xlvi.) Augustus made Lug- 


elaborate work, ‘ Sur la Bienfaisance Publique.’ 
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MAAD (Hung. Mada), a town of Hungary, 
co, Zemplin, in the Hegyallya mountains, 
about 6m. NW. Tokay. Pop. 1,261 in 1857. It 
is one of the places at which the Tokay wine is 
Srown in the greatest. perfection, and near it is the 
imperial vineyard of Theresienberg. 
MAASSLUIS, or MAASLANDSLUIS, a town 
of §, Holland, on a branch of the Maas, 9m. W. 
by N, Rotterdam, on the railway from Rotterdam 
to Utrecht, Pop, 5,626 in 1861, The town has 
manufactures of saileloth, cordage. and Jeather, 
and some building docks; and its inhab, take an 
active share in the herring and cod fisheries, 
MACAO, a sea-port town and settlement of the 
Portuguese in China. prov, Quang-tong, on a 
peninsula projecting from the SW. corner of the 
island Macao, on the W. side of the estuary formed 
at the mouth of the Tigre or Canton river, 84 m. 








banked with stone to resist the encroachments of 
the sea, and interrupted by granite quays with 
steps leading down to the water, Behind thi 
terrace the houses are arranged in a confused man- 
ner, and the gable ends of European residences and 
the steeples of the churches appear curiously inter- 
mixed with Chinese houses and temples. “Macao 
has $2 churches, one of which, that of St. Joseph, 
is collegiate. There are few other edifices. of -any 
note, A spacious scnate-house, in the heart of the 
town, forms a termination to the principal street, 
The Portuguese governor's ‘residence, near the 
landing-place, is nowise remarkable, and the con- 
tiguous English factory is a plain commodious 
building. ‘The Chinese live chiefly together in the 
central and back parts of the town, and along the 
inner harbour: some of them have well furnished 
shops, and they principally supply Europeans with 











8. by W, Canton; Jat. 20° 11’ 30” N,, long. 113° 
32 30" E. The pop. was estimated, in 1862, to 
amount to 52,000, of whom about 40.000 were 
Chinese, 10.000 Portuguese and other Europeans, 
and 2,000 Malays. 

The peninsula on which Macao stands is less 
than 2} m. in its greatest length from NE. to SW., 
and not 1m, in its greatest breadth. It is con- 
nected with the rest of the island by a long, low, 
and sandy neck, in one part 400 yards broad, but 
generally less. | Across this isthmus a wall is 
erected, having in its middle a gate and a guard- 
house, called Cusa branca, for Chinese soldiers; 
by means of which barrier, all communication be- 
tiveen the peninsula and the rest of the island may 
be cut off, The Portuguese inhab. of Macao seldom 
pass beyond this wall. ‘The town has a very im- 
posing appearance from the sea, Itis built chiefiy 
on the declivities of two hills, meeting each other 











provisions. Besides the college of St. Joseph, there 
are in Macao a royal grammar-school and several 
other Portuguese schools, a female orphan asylum, 
and other charitable institutions. It is defended 
by six forts, two of which are placed on a lofty 
height at either end of the harbour, and it is 
usually garrisoned by about 400 Portuguese sol- 
diers. At one extremity of the town is a mansion 
called the Casa; in the grounds belonging to 
which is the celebrated cave of Camoens, sheltered. 
on one side by a lofty rock, and on the other by a 
grove of bamboos, above which a tower command- 
ing a fine view has been erected. In this sequies- 
tered retreat Camoens is said to have composed 
great part of the ‘ Lusiad,’ while holding the office 
of Portuguese judge at Macao, The land imme- 
diately around the town is fertile, and is appro- 
priated to vegetable gardens and rice-grounds. 

The harbour is on the W, side of the town, 
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accordingly anchor in the roads on the other side 
of the peninsula, from 5 to 10 m. E. of the town, 
All foreign vessels coming into the roads send 
thir boats to the custom-house, and pay a duty 
for all goods landed, however trifling. “When a 
ship arrives among the islands, she is generally 
boarded by a pilot, who reports to the Chinese 
custom-house officer the nature of her cargo, and 
obtains a chop or permit allowing her to enter the 
Bogue or Bocea Tigris, with the understanding 
that she has nothing on board that is contraband, 
All females must, however, be landed at Macao, as 
the ship will not be allowed to proceed to Wham- 
poa with them on board, The Chinese regulations 
do not allow any vessels, except such as belong to 
Portuguese or Spaniards, to trade at Macao. But 
the Portuguese inhab, lend their names for a tri- 
fling consideration to such foreigners as wish to be 
associated with them for the purpose of trading 
from the port ; and vessels of other nations seldom 
experience any difficulty in obtaining the con- 
nivance of the Chinese officers to the landing or 
receiving of goods in the roads by means of Portu- 
gnese boats, Vessels of other nations, if in dis- 
tress, and not engaged in the contraband trade, are 
admitted into the harbour for’ repair, on applica 

tion to the senate. ‘The latter is composed of the 
bishop, the chief justice, the military command 
ant, and several of the chief Portuguese inbab. ; 

but a Chinese mandarin has nominally the supreme , 
authority in the town, 

Macao was given to the Portuguese by the 
Chinese emperor in 1586, in return for assistance 
afforded by them agaiust pirates that had infested | 
the coast. 

MACASSAR. See Ce-enrs. 

MACCLES¥IELD, a large manufacturing town, 
parl, and mun, bor, of Eugland, co, Chester, locally : 
situated in Prestbury div., of the hund, of its own! 
name, on the Bollin, 16 m, S. by E. Manchester, 
163 m. NNW., London, by road, and 170 m, by 
London aud North Western railway. Pop. of bor., 
36,401 in 1861. The town, which is pleasantly 
situated on a slope near the borders of Macclesfield 
forest, lias greatly increased in size during the last 
40 years, and is now about 2 m. long by I m. in 
breadth, consisting of one principal thoroughfare 
on the London Road, crossed by two others leading 
to numcrous subordinate streets. The buildings, 
in the more conspicuous parts of the town, are of 
superior construction; the streets also are well 
lighted, and the inhab, have plentiful supplies of 
good water, conveyed from springs on the adjacent 
hills, An open’ market-place, with excellent 
shambles and a covered corn-market, stand near 
the centre of the town; and the town-hall, rebui 
in 1826, is a commodious and handsome building, 
tastefully decorated, and containing, besides courts 
of justice, a large assémbly and concert-room, The 
old church is a large structure, partly Gothic, with 
a handsome tower, formerly surmounted by a lofty 
steeple: it was originally erected by Edward I., in 
1278, but has, at different times, been almost re- 
built, so that fow parts of it can lay claim to any 
great antiquity, It affords accommodation for 
about 1,700 persons, and has an adjoining chapel 
containing several interesting monuments. Christ- 
church was erected, in 1775, at the private expense 
of Charles Roe, esq., who endowed it with 1002 a 
year; itis a regular building, with a neat tower, 
having, in the interior, an clegant marble mom 
ment of the founder, by Bacon. Trinity church, 
in Ilurdsfield, a more recent erection, is beautifully 
situated on an eminence, and may accommodate 
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able for its ‘heat construction and light spire, 
There are also several places cf worship for . 
leyan Methodists, Roman Catholics, and other. 
dissenters. A free grammar-school, originally 
founded in 1502, was endowed by Edward VL with 
property then producing only 25/., but now esti- 


("mated at 1,3002. a year, and rapidly increasing in 


value. A head and under-master give instruction 
in classics, elementary mathematics, history, and 
geography. Another school, called the ‘Modern 
Free School,’ endowed with 3502, a year, isfurnish- 
ing instruction in those branches of knowledge 
best calculated to enable the scholars to carry on 
the trades and support the commerce of Maccles- 
field, A charity school, national school, and se- 
veral Sunday schools, with others maintained by 
voluntary subscription, educate the children of the 
poor; and there are almshouses, various money 
charities, a dispensary, lying-in-charity, and pro- 
vident society. A public park of sixteen acres 
was enclosed in 1854, 

The silk manufacture of Macclesfield affords em- 
ployment to the largest part of the pop.; a por- 
tion, however, are employed in cotton factories, 
There were, in 1861, about 70 factories, giving 
employment to 16,000 hands, The greater number 
of these are engaged in weaving silk fabrics, chiefly 
silk handkerchiefs and scarfs of every description, 
sarsencts, Persians, silk ferret, and galloon, with a 
few gros-de-Naples, ‘The cotton manufacture, 
which was introduced about thirty years ago, is in: 
a thriving condition, and hat-making is carried on. 
to some extent, Numerous mechanics and makers 
of machinery depend indirectly on the staple trade 
of the town. ‘The Bollin turns several mills, and 
the neighbourhood furnishes abundant supplies 
of excellent coal for the required steam power, 
Stone and slate also are quarried near the town, 
and form a considerable object of trade with the 
surrounding districts. The transit of heavy goods 
is facilitated by the North Western railway, as 
well as by the Macclesfield canal, which connects 
it N, and S, with the great canal lines of England. 

Macclesfield, which was incorporated by a charter 
of Prince Edward, son of Henry UI., and subse- 
quently by various sovereigns of England, has 
been divided by the Mun. Reform Act into six, 
wards, and is governed by a mayor and 11 other 
aldermen, with 36 councillors, “Corp, revenues, 
7,3291 in 1862. It has also a commission of the 
peace, with petty sessions, under a recorder, The 
town had no voice in the legislature till the 
Reform Act conferred on it the privilege of send- 
ing 2 mems, to the H. of C. Registered electors, 
956 in 1865. Macclesfield is also one of the polling 
places for the NE, division of Cheshire. Markets 
on ‘Tuesday and Saturday: cattle, wool, and 
aloth fairs, May 6, June 22, July 11, Oct. 6, and 

voy. 11, 

MACERATA, a city of Central Italy, cap. of 
prov. of same name, on a bill between Chieti and 
Potenza, 21 m. $. by W, Ancona, and 170 m. NE. 
Rome, on the railway from Ancona to Perugia, 
Pop. 19.622 in 1862, "The city is well built, sur- 
rounded with walls, and entered by 6 gates. In 
the centre is an irregular open space ornamented 
with several good buildings, including the ca- 
thedral, the palace of the prefect, and the theatre. 
Including the cathedral, there are 7 churches, in 
one of which are some good paintings, 13 convents, 
several literary association: and a secondary uni- 
yersity for theology, philosophy, and medicine, 
founded by pope Leo XII. in 1824, The city pre- 


sents nothing antique, and its most interesting 
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pp. 820), contains a number of 
fore a awarm of provincial nobility. The 
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zi, and there- | of primary jurisdiction and commerce, a cont+ 
ts | munal college, 


schools of mutual instruction and 


observe an established uniformity in dress, of which | linear design, and of a society of agriculture, arta, 


orange appears the prevailing colour. So constant 


and belles lettres; and has manufactures of cover- 


ate the women of this class to local costume, that | lets, clocks and watches, copper and earthenware, 


the female head becomes a kind of geographical 
index. At Macerata they adhere to the ancient 
mode of plaiting and coiling the hair, which they 
transfix with long silver wire tipt at both ends 
with large knobs, evidently the antique acus 
erinalis — 

‘ Figat acus tortas sustineatque somes 


Macerata is a bishop’s see, and the seat of a 
court of appeal for the provinces of Macerata, 
Ancona, and Ascoli, Its manufactures and com- 
merce are insignificant. About 2 m, to the N., 

* on the Potenza, are the remains of a theatre of 
considerable size, with vaults and foundations of 
other edifices, supposed to indicate the site of 
Helvia Ricina, colonised by Septimius Severus, 
and destroyed by the Goths, 

MACHYNLLETH, a market town and parl. 
bor, of N. Wales, co, Montgomery, near the Dyfi, 
30m. W, Montgomery, and 175 m.WNW. London, 
on the railway from Montgomery to Aberystwith, 
Pop. of parl, bor., 1,645 in 1861. Machynlleth is 
an ancient, well-built town, superior to most in N. 
‘Wales for cleanness and respectability, the strects 
being remarkably broad and regular. The town- 
hall, a plain building, was erected by the Wynn 
family, in whom the manor is vested: the co. 
sessions are held alternately here and at Mont- 
gomery, and the magistrates sit here occasionally 
in petty sessions for the hundred, The church, a 
handsome structure, was rebuilt in 1827: the in- 
terior is conveniently fitted up, and the W. tower 
is embattled, and surmounted with crocketted 
pinnacles, There are places of worship for Inde- 
pendents, Calvinists, and Wesleyan Methodists, 
with attached Sunday schools, and a well-endowed 
national school furnishes instruction to poor chil- 
dren of both sexes, The flannel trade has long 
existed at Machynlleth, being chiefly carried on 
at farm-houses: the fabrics are sent for sale to 
Kewtown, The town formerly possessed an ex- 
cellent shipping trade, and was, in fact, the port 
of Montgomery ; but since the canal was brought 
to Newtown, and facilities were opened direct _be- 
tween Wales and the commercial districts of Eng- 
Jand, the carrying trade is in barges, and few ships 
now come to Machynlleth, The bor, unites with 
Montgomery and others in sending 1 mem. to the 
H, of ©. Registered electors in the entire district, 
954 in 1865. Machynlleth is celebrated in the 
history of the principality as the place in which 
Owen Glendwr, in 1402, convoked a parliament, 
where he was inaugurated Prince of Wales. 

MACON (an Matisco), a town of France, dép. 
Sadne-et-Loire, of which it is the cap.; on the 
Sa6ne, on the railway from Paris to Lyons. Pop. 
48,006 in 1861, The town is pleasantly situated, 
but is generally ill built; the streets are narrow, 
crooked, and paved with rounded. pebbles; the 
squares are mostly small, and destitute of orna- 
ment; and the houses, though of stone, devoid of 
syrometry. It was once partially fortified, but 
the works were never completed, and they are 
now laid out in public walks, A handsome quay 
orders the Saéne, and is continuous with a planted 
promenade at either extremity, The ancient hétel 
de Montrevel, now occupied by the town hall, 
theatre, and public library, with 9,000 vols.; the 
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pump machinery, and barrels, But Micon is prin- 
cipally dependent of its wine trade. The same 
chain of hills that overhang the rich vineyards of 
the Cote POr extends through the dép, of the 
Sadne-et Loire, and the part of the dép, of the 
Rhone called the Beaujolais, In commerce the 
wines both of the Maconnais, or district round 
Macon, and of the Beaujolais, are known by the 
name of Macon wines, from Macon being the em- 
porium where they are mostly sold, They are 
strong and durable, and in general may be re- 
garded as ranking next to the Beaune wines, 
The best growths are those of Torins, Romantche, 
Chenas, And Pouilly. Many Roman antiquities 
have been found at Macon, and the ruins of its 
cathedral, destroyed during the revolutionary 
frenzy in 1793, form a very picturesque object. 
On the opposite bank of the Sadne is the flou~ 
rishing suburb of St. Laurent, the seat of a large 
corn-market, . 
MACROOM, an inland town of Ireland, co. 
Cork, prov, Munster, on the Suilane, 20 m. Ww. 
Cork, with which it is connected by railway. Pop, 
3,283 in 1861, The town has a par. church, a R, 
Cath. chapel, a large school, a court-house, market- 
house, and a constabulary barrack, A manor-court, 
for the recovery of debts to the extent of 21 is 
held every three weeks, General sessions are held 
in Dec., and petty sessions on alternate Tuesdays. 
Markets on Saturday. Near the town isa large 
eavern, the interior of which has not been tho- 
roughly, explored. Ase 
ADAGASCAR, a large island of the Indian 
Ocean, off the E. coast of Africa (from which it is 
separated by the Mozambique Channel), between 
lat, 12° 2" and 25° 40’ N., and long, 44° 20’ and. 
51° 30'E, Length, 980 m.; average breadth, 300 
m, Area estimated at about. 234,400 sq. m. being 
somewhat greater than that of France, The coast 
is generally flat and low; but the interior is con- 
siderably diversified, and, thongh it is not tra- 
versed by any continuous chain, many parts, 
especially the E,, N., and S, districts, may be 
called mountainous, "The highest point, Anka- 
ratra, in lat. 19° 40’ N., long. 47° 20° E., 18 about. 
11,000 ft. above the sea, These mountains con- 
sist of granite, sienite, and quartz, covered in the 
lower parts with clay-slate, primitive limestone, 
and old red standstone: voleanic rocks occur in 
several places, and coal strata, abounding with 
iron, are widely distributed through the island. 
Rock-salt and nitre occur near the coast; and 
iron pyrites, oxide of manganese, and plumbago 
have been found in some districts. The rivers of 
Madagascar are numerous, and many of consider- 
able size, the greater number flowing into the sea 
on the W. side; but most of them are choked 
with sand, have frequent falls and rapids, and are 
almost entirely unnavigable. There are likewise 
numerous lakes, not only in the central parts of 
the island, but also in the Jow alluvial districta 
near the sea, some of which are remarkable for their 
size and beauty. The most fertile parts are the 
valleys, most of which produce rice or other 
vegetables, or else are clothed with a rich and 
luxuriant verdure. The climate of Madagascar 
is extremely diversified, that of the coast being 
oppressively hot, while in the interior the tem- 
perature seldom exceeds 85° Fahr. The heat at 
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are always pleasant. From May to October (the 
winter months of this island) the ground is 
covered with hoar-frost, and the heat seldom ex- 
ceeds 44°, At other seasons, however, the fluc- 
tuations between heat and cold are extreme and 
sudden, the temperature in the morning being 
seldom more than 40°, whe¥eas, in the same day, 
the afternoon heat often exceeds 80°, The cli- 
mate of Madagascar is generally considered to be 
prejudicial to Europeans, in consequence chiefly 
of the effluvia rising from stagnant lakes and 
swamps near the coast; but in the central parts, 
and especially in Ankova, the metropolitan prov. 
of the island, the marsh-fever does not exist, The 
weather on the coast is usually hot and damp or 
rainy; but in the interior the rains are periodical, 
in a great measure regulating the divisions or 
seasons of the year. The trade winds from the 
E. and SE, prevail during the greater part of the 
year; but the rains are often accompanied by 
violent gales from the NW., W.,and SW, Earth- 
quakes are occasionally felt, and the capital has 
more than once suffered considerable damage from 
such visitations, 

Among the animals peculiar to Madagascar are 
five varieties of the monkey, foxes, wild dogs and 
cate, hogs, goats, and a peculiar kind of cattle and 
sheep similar to those of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Crocodiles swarm in nearly all the rivera and 
lakes, and are objects of great dread to the na- 
tives: serpents, alyo, some of large size, abound in 
the woods; and lizards, scorpions, and centipedes, 
are very numerous and troublesome. Birds also, 
of various kinds, are found in the forests, the 
principal of which are the paroquet, flamingo, 
falcon, kite, turtle-dove, pigeon, turkey, and dif- 
ferent varieties of land and water fowls, The sea 
abounds with fish of various kinds, and oysters are 
numerous on the coast, The soil in many parts 
is prolific and highly susceptible of improvement, 
and the islarid produces numerous and highly va- 
luable plants, The forests yield abundanee of 
trees of varied durability and value; some used 
as dye-woods, others in building, with ebony, 
betel, mangrove, dragon-tree, bamboo, sugar-cane, 
locust-tree, Urania speciosa, eaoutchoue tree, plan- 
tain, banana, z#hana (Bignonia articulata), bibis- 
cus, mimosa, castor-oil plant, longoza Curcuma 
zedoaria), cotton, indigo, and tobacco plants, all- 
spice, pepper, ginger, turmeric, and rice. Various 
other vegetable productions have been introduced, 
such as the cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, yam, manioc, 
lemon, orange, peach, mulberry, quince, fig, and 
pomegranate, Several varieties of the Cape vine 
have been found to thrive well, the coffee-plant 
has been brought from the Mauritius, and the 
potato is largely cultivated as well as highly 
esteemed; but the common European cerealia 
have met with little encouragement, The Flora 
ef the country is abundant; but the brilliant 
aspect usual to the gardens of tropical eountries 
is here missed, in consequence of the rapid alter- 
nations of heavy rains and extreme drought, 

The husbandry of Madagascar, pursued by a 
distinct class, consists, in a great measure, in the 
cultivation of rice, which is conducted with great 
eare and suecess, Seed time is in September; at 
which season the grain, after being steeped in 
water, and subsequently kept in a warm place till 
it begins to sprout, is very thickly sown in a fine 
mould, almost covered with water artificially in- 
troduced into the fields, The water is afterwards 
drained off, manure is thrown over the seed, and 
ag soon as the sprouts appear abeve the sur- 
face, moisture is agai lied. T! 
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alleged to produce seventy and even one hun- 
dred fold, the harvest being in Jan, and Feb, 
Each rice field is separated from those adjoining 
by banks rising about six inches above the field, 
and affording great. convenience to the labourers. 
Neither waggon, cart, sledge, nor beast of burden, 
is used in getting in the harvest, and the thresh- 
ing is conducted either against a stone, or on the 
floor, by simply beating the ears with the hand. 
The secure storing of the grain, however, is an 
object of special attention: the Ovahs, the pre- 
vailing tribe of the island, have underground 
storehouses, made with extreme ingenuity; but. 
other tribes have granaries above ground, bee- 
hive shaped, about 16 ft, high, made of thick, 
clay-built walls, and entered only from. the top. 
Manioe is another great object of farming in- 
dustry; it is raised from cuttings, and about 18 
months elapse between the planting and harvest, 
‘The roots, usually about 10 inches in length by 3 
in diameter, are prepared for use by scraping 
and boiling, and are sometimes made into cakes, 
Cotton is cultivated to a considerable extent ; and 
the pigeon-pea (cytisus cajan) is raised for the 
purpose of rearing silk-worms, The European 
cerealia have been introduced by the miesion- 
aries; the plough and harrow have likewise been 
brought into use, and oxen broken in to cultivate 
the ground; but the natives prefer their old and 
imperfect methods of preparing the soil, to the 
adoption of readier plans and superior imple- 
ments, Next to the cultivation of the soil, the 
working of iron is the most important occupation 
of: the people. In some parts the iron ore is found 
in large quantities on or near the surface, whence 
it is gathered in baskets and smelted for use; but 
when it is dug out of the ground, numerous small 
pits are made about 6 ft. in depth, and no further 
attempt is made to explore the riches of the inte~ 
rior, The ore is first crashed, then broken into 
small pieces, and afterwards submitted to the 
action of a charcoal fire in a rude furnace of 
stone-work, built up to the height of 2 or 3 ft, 
without mortar, and thickly plastered with clay 
on the outside, the blast being obtained by means 
of wooden cylinders, in which a rade sort of piston 
is fitted to drive the air throuh a bamboo cane 
into the fire, The native forges are equally sim- 
ple; the anvil, about the size of a sledge hammer, 
is fixed in the ground near the fire, the water- 
trough is close by, and the smith, when at work, 
squats on a piece of board while his attendanta 
surround him, armed with large hammers, and. 
ready to strike the metal according to his diree~ 
tions, The articles thus manufactured comprise 
spears and javelins, knives, hatchets and spades, 
chisels and hammers, a rude sort of plane-irons, 
files, pots, spoons, lamps, and nails; besides which 
they have been taught to make hinges, screws, 
and locks, as well as to draw copper and iron 
wire. The manufacture of swords and fire-arms 
was introduced by the French a few years ago, 
and the native goldsmiths and silversmiths evince 
considerable ingenuity in making rings, chains, 
and other gold ornaments, silver dishes, mugs, and 
spoons, The felling of timber employs about 1,000 
men ; the pit-saw has been brought into general 
use, and the native carpentry has been so much 
improved by the application of European tools, 
that their work is really well finished. The art 
of turning wood is practised by the best work- 
men of the capital; earthenware is made with 
considerable skill and taste, and many hands are 
employed in making rope and twine, as well as 
in tanning leather. The chief occupation of the 
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linen fabrics ; but all the processes are extremely 
simple, imperfect, and tedious. The art of dyeing 
is also practised, and several of the native dyes 
produce bright and durable colours, 

The pop. of Madagascar consists of 4 chief poli- 
tical divisions, the numbers of which are estimated 
to be as follows :— 

The Ovahs (in the central table-land) . 800,000 

Sakalavas (W. side of the island) . 1,200,000 
Betsileos (8. of the Ovahs) . . . 1,500,000 


Betanimana and Betsimasarka (on 
the H.coast . . . + - « « - 1,200,000 


700,000 


The inhabs. differ materially in appearance and 
character, nor is there any doubt, though the 
people are nominally comprised in one political 
empire, and speak one language, that they include. 
several distinct and peculiar nations, The dis- 
tinction of colour separates the pop. into two great 
classes, the Ovahs, and a few other tribes, having 
olive complexions, handsome features, graceful 
persons, and lank dark hair; whereas the inhab, 
of the shore, and indeed the majority of the people, 
greatly resemble the Papuas, being short and 
stout, almost black, with low foreheads, broad flat 
freos, large eyes and mouth, and long crisped 
hair. There are differences also in the languages 
spoken by various sections of the pop., and many 
of their customs vary so much, as to make it clear 
that, however amalgamated, they are not one 
nation, but a combivation of several distinct races. 
With the exception, however, of the Ovahs, they 
are little better than barbarians, run almost naked, 
despise a fixed life, are extremely superstitious, 
and practise most of the vices so generally preva- 
lent among the savages of the neighbouring con- 
tinent, Circumcision is universal, marriages ate 
formed in very early life, and diyorces are very 
common, and easily effected. The law permits 

lygamy, restricting the husband to 12 wives; 
Tne few have ‘more than two, or at most three. 
Fidelity to the marriage engagement, however, 
forms no part of the female character, and modesty 
is a virtue almost unknown, Their houses are usu~ 
ally of rude congruction, except in the cap, of the 
Ovah country, “where European improvements 
have heen partially introduced, The dict of the 
in great part, of tice and manioc, 
portions of beef and poultry, and the 
cookery is extremely simple, 

Pedicry and hawking are favourite, though not 
profitable, occupations. The markets are great 
places of resort forall classes; and not only is there 
adaily general market at Tananarivo, but 4 or 5 
large markets are held in different parts of the 
province, and well attended by a vast concourse of 
people from the adjoining districts. Animal and 
vegetable productions, native and foreign manu- 
faciures and cattle are exposed promixcuously ; 
and in no nation are there more clever and per- 
severing bargainers than in Madagascar. The 
greater part of the trade is carried on by barter. 
‘Most goods are sold by measure : rice by the bushel, 
meat by the eye, snuff by the spoon, fuel by the 
bundle. Rice, which may be considered the 
standard of value, costs about 1s, a bushel; 20 
ducks or fowls may be purchased for a dollar, 
geese cost about 9d. each, and a fine turkey may 
be got for 1s, A bullock costs from 3 to 8 dollars, 
sheep average about Is. 6d. each, and 20 good pine 
apples may be had for 3d, Labour is also ex- 

y low, many working for mere food, and 

ors gaining only 2d., or at most 4d.a day. An 

intercourse has long been carried on with Mada- 
- ea a Se 
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of Good Hope; arid Americans from Brazil abd tite 
United States. The taste of the people for foreign 

is is also on the increase ; and horses, saddles, 
and bridles, scarlet cloth, gold lace, red satin, 
purple, green, and yellow silk, silk handkerchiefs, 
sewing silk, calico and printed goods, hosiery, 
gloves, finger rings, watches and musical boxes, 
hardware, salt, and, above al, arrack and rum, are 
sought after in the markets of Ankova. The great 
obstacle to trade, however, is an entire want of 
roads, Owing to an idea which has long been en~ 
tertained by the Hovas, that the best. means of 
preserving their country from foreign invasion is 
to have no roads, none have ever been made, 
Travellers, as well as merchandise for the interior, 
have, therefore, to be conveyed over extensive 
tracts on men’s shoulders. (Report by Mr. Con- 
sul Pakenham on the Trade of Madagascar, in 
‘Commercial Reports received at the Foreign 
Otlice.” London, 186: 

Madagascar is divided into 28 provinces, all of 
which have their separate chiefs, but for years 
past the Ovahs have been reckoned the prevailing 
tribe, the chief of which is, in effect, the king of 
the island, receiving tribute from, and exercising 
sovereignty over, all the rest. ‘The government is 
despotic, and the succession to the throne is com- 
monly hereditary, the monarch having the right 
not only to appoint his immediate successor, but 
also to settle the line through future generations. 
He is the father of his kingdom, appoints every 
subordinate officer, enacts Jaws and orders their, 
execution, decides cases and raises armies ; but he 
often convokes assemblies of the people, for the 
purpose of obtaining information or advice on 
matters requiring mature deliberation, or in cases 
where the wishes of the aristoctacy have to be 
consulted. . ‘The royal family is highly honoured, 
and tenacious of etiquette, and the respect due to 
rank, The judges, who rank next to the blood 
royal, hear causes, decide disputes, and are ex- 
glusively privileged to communicate between 
the sovereign and people. Subordinate to these 
are the farantsa, the police and tax-gatherers of 
the country; the ambouin-jats, or local magis- 
trotes; the maroserana, or militaty governors of 
provinces, a very powerful and important body; 
and the vadinéany, of royal courtiers, who not only 
carry government despatches, but constitute a 
general patrol for the country, The king receives 
tithes of all produce, enjoys.the monopoly of tim- 
ber, and is exceedingly rich both in slaves and 
cattle, receiving also a considerable ad valorem 
duty from the possessors of these valuable arti- 
des, The sovercign is also high priest of the 
realm, and presides over the great national sacri- 
fices, The religion of the country is a rude spe- 
cies of polytheistic idolatry, and the people almost 
jout exception believe in witchcraft and the 
eflicacy of charms, Christianity was introduced 
with temporary suecess by English and French 
missionaries, in 1818-1830; but is at present al- 
most powerless, in consequence of various edicts 
which forbid its public profession, 

Madagascar, the earliest accounts of which were 
given by Marco Polo, from the narrative of others, 
was discovered in 1506 by the Portuguese, who 
established a settlement close to the 8. end of the 
island, and soon after tried, though with little 
success, to introduce the Rom. Cath. religion. It 
was at first resorted to merely asa place of refuge 
and provisioning station for ships; but in 1642 
an attempt was made by the French to make it 
one of their colonies, which however proved futile, 


in consequence of its extreme unhealthiness ; and 
fee perks 
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meanwhile continued to exert themeelyes.in the 
establishment of Christianity ; but owing to. 
injudicious zeal of Father Stephens, the superior of 
the mission in Madagascar, the natives were exas- 
perated at the innovations of the foreigners, some 
of the missionaries were massacred, and the rest 
were glad to escape from the island. Various 
attempts have subsequently been made by the 
French to establish a permanent settlement, and 
since the general peace of 1815 they have formed 
four small colonies on the E. coast, as well as on 
the contiguous island of Madame St. Mary. The 
English missionaries were allowed to visit Mada- 
gascar in 1818-1825, with full permission to dis- 
seminate theix moral and religious views; aud the 
sovereign Radéma, aman of singular ability, even 
formed an alliance with Great Britain, suppressed 
the slave trade, established a general system of 
education, introduced Christianity into the heart 
of the country, formed a native army upon the 
European model, promoted the reduction of the 
language to grammatical form, and established a 
native press, He also favoured the diffusion of 
numerous arts and handicrafts calculated to ex- 
tend the advantages of civilisation among his 
subjects, But whilst raising his country into the 
happiness that springs from civilisation, Radama 
hiniself’ fell a victim to its He died in 
1428, in consequence of his passionate addiction 
to intoxicating liquors, at the age of thirty-seven 
years. On the death of Radama one of his eleven 
wives, who was also his cousin, named Ranavolona, 
succeeded in getting herself elected to the throne, 
and now followed a period of darkness, retrogres~ 
sion, and persecution, ‘The native Christians, of 
whom there were now great numbers scattered 
throughout the country, were hunted like wild 
beasts: they were put to death with all the cruel 
tortures which could be devised by the imagin- 
ation of savages heated with the most enthusiastic 
zeal, The observance of Sunday was abolished. 
‘The missionaries were forbidden to teach che 
natives, and were shortly afterwards ordered to 
withdraw from the island. Queen Ranavolona, 
having revelled in blood for thirty-three years, 
died in 1861, and was succeeded by her son, 
Radama II, The accession of this prince caused 
a complete revulsion of feeling, and an entire 
change of policy in Madagascar; and on the very 
day of his accession, Radama II. proclaimed equal 
protection and universal toleration, Mowever 
tadama Ii, was murdered after but a short reign, 
and tlic country underwent fresh troubles, due, to 
some extent, to the interference of foreign adven-~ 
turers, chiefly from France, (L. B. M‘Leod, Mada- 
gascar and its People, London, 1864) 

MADDALONI, a town of S. Italy, prov, Caserta, 
cap. canton, 14 m, NNE, Naples, Pop. 16,946 
in 1862. The town -has several churches and 
convents, a house of refuge, a royal college, and 
a noble aqueduct, which conveys water to the 
royal palace at Caserta, 

MADERA, a great river of S. America, a tribu- 
tary of the Amazon (which see). 

MADEIRA, a famous island in the N. Atlantic 
Ocean, belonging to Portugal, Funchal, its cap. 
on its SE. side, being in lat. 32° 38" N., long. 
16° 54’ 26” W.: length of Madeira, about 46 m,; 
breadth about 7 m. Area, estimated at above 
300 sq.m. It is a mass of basaltic rock, present- 
ing to those approaching its N. coast, numerous 
disjointed crags and tall isolated peaks, inter- 
spersed here and there with less elevated spots of 
verdure, the whole being based on enormous, 
dark-locking > columns, msing perpendicularly 
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not found im less than 50 fathoms and upwards, 
exe in Funchal roads, where ships anchorein 
from 80 to 35 fathoms. The cliffs on all sides 
are very lofty: the Petia d’Ageria (eagle's rock) 
on its N, coast, a black cubic-shaped mass of 
rock, is upwards of 1,000 ft. high; and C. Pargo, 
at the NW. extremity of the island, rises 4,000 ft. 
above the sea; but the most curious feature on 
the coast is the Punta S. Lorenzo, at its E, ex- 
tremity, a ledge cf rock 6m. in length by 1 m. 
in breadth, which, though less lofty than other 
parts, is remarkable for its bold projection into 
the sea, and its fantastically-broken cliffs and 
peaks. The rapid declivities of the island are 
furrowed by deep and narrow valleys, at the bottom 
of which flow rills of pure spring water; and up 
their sides vineyards are formed by means of 
successive terraces, tothe height of 2,300 ft, above 
the sea, The mountain scenery of the interior is 
bold and highly romantic; one part,.a few miles 
NW. of Funchal, being called, by way of distine- 
tion, ‘the Switzerland of Madeira,’ Here is a 
deep valley, or crater, inclosed on all sides, except 
seaward, by a range of magnificent precipices, 
rising upwards of 1,000: ft. above the vale, the 
summits and sides of which are broken into every 
variety of dark beetling pinnacle, or flattened aud 
tree-clad buttress; while far below smiles a fair 
region of cultivation and fruitfulness, rich in 
every species of vegetation, though itself rather 
more than 2,000 ft. above the sea level. The 
culminating pant of the island is Pico Ruiyo, 
rising 5,430 ft, above the sea, and covered with 
vegetation to its summit. ‘lbree rivers, or rather 
torrents, rise on its sides, and cross the island in 
seyeral directions, contributing greatly to its 
fertility. ‘The streams are carcfully collected, 
and rendered more available for the purposes of 
agriculture, by means of artificial channels, or 
levadas, with shuices, constructed with vast labour. 
In 1840 was coinpleted a great work of this kipd, 
by which a copious stream, precipitated from 

top of a cliff 1,000 feet in height, was made subser- 
vient to the purposes of irrigation, 

The climate of Madeira flucteates less than that 
of any country N.of the equator: its mean annual 
temperature having been found, in a period of 18 
years, not to exceed 65 Fahr., that of the hottest 
months (Aug: and Sept.) being 749, and that of 
the coldest (Dee. and Jan.) 63°, the glass seldom 
falling below 53° even in the severest weather. 
The heat of summer, however, is considerably 
higher, being increased from 10° to 15° during: 
the prevalence of the hot and parching E, winds 

the scirocco) that blow off the African continent, 

he temperature of Funchal, however, is eonsider- 
ably higher than that of the island in general: 
there dews are slight, and the rains few and far 
between ; but, in the higher parts of the island, 
a cool climate is rendered more delicious by fre- 
quent dews and rains enriching vegetation, and 
rendering the air fresh and salubrious. This re- 
markable equality of climate, not only through 
the year, but during the days and nights, consti- 
tutes the chief recommendation of Madeira to 
invalids. Persons subject to chronic pulmonary 
complaints, unattended by any material disorgan- 
isation, have derived much benefit from a voyage 
to Madeira; as have others afflicted with diseases 
of the windpipe; and a still greater number who 
are the victims of dyspepsia, or other maladies of 
the stomach, the cure of which is hastened by the 
regular habits and exercise usually taken by 
invalid residents in the island. The efficacy of 
the climate, however, in cases of contirmed tuber- 
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it cannot effect a cure. During the last half 
century, vast numbers of invalids, of whose re- 
covery no rational hope could be entertained, and 
who should have been left quietly to expire at 
home, have been hurried off to this island, at an 
expense which they could often but ill afford, for 
no purpose unless it were to amuse them with 
false hopes, or that they might occupy a place in 
Funchal church-yard.  Invalids should not at- 
tempt the voyage before the middle of June, nor 
later than the end of September. Spring is a 
trying season, owing to the prevalence of NE. 
winds ; and October is the first month of the rainy 
season of autumn, 

Every part of Madeira, not encumbered with 
rocks, is extremely fertile; the hills are covered 
with luxuriant vegetation, and the most delicate 
flowers grow on their summits, which are con- 
stantly moistened with dew from the clouds over- 
hanging the island. Trees and shrubs of the 
finest kinds ,are everywhere abundant, and 
tropical plants which have sttayed from the 
gardens soon become naturalised to the soil. 
Here,’ says a traveller (Wilde’s Narrative, i. 89), 
‘all is sunshine: the green bananas, with their 
beautiful feathery tops, tell the visitor that he has 
bid farewell to Europe; the orange trees hold out 
to him their branches, Jaden with golden fruit, 
Plantations of coffee trees fill the spaces between 
the houses, the splendid coral tree hangs over his 
head, and the snowy bells of the tulip tree mingle 
with the scarlet hybiscus. If he wish for exer- 
cise, he has the most inviting walks, and the most 
tempting shades to shelter him: wide-spreading 
plane trees, and willows of gigantic growth, bend 
their slender arms over the streams that murmur 
from the hills. As he begins to ascend from 
Funchal, the beauty increases, and the sea-view 
opens to his sight, “The roads, though steep, are 
well paved, and the horses trained to an easy 
pace, He rides through a perfect vineyard, 
where in many places the vines are carriéd on 
trellises over the road, and large bunches of 
grapes hang within his reach, Hedges of gera- 
niums, fuschias, and heliotropes border those 
narrow paths, and shade him from the sun; the 
Ficus indicus clothes the cottages; the Salvia 
Fulgens ant Guernsey lily are sprinkled over the 
vineyards; and the Cumellia japonica, with its 
delicate white flower and waxy leaf, adorns every 
quinta. Higher up grow the yam, prickly pear, 
dragon-tree and cedar, the’ alec, agave and 
hydrangea, the sweet potato, and the Phormium 
tenax ; and heaths and pines crown the highest 
summits of thé island.’ Thus it appears that, 
below the elevation of 1,200 ft., many of the most 
useful tropical plants, as the date, palm, guava, 
banana, and coffee-plant, are found, with numerous 
others peculiar to the warmer part of the tempe- 
rate zone, Up to 2,500 ft., the fruits and grains 
of Europe, especially maize and corn, are raised ; 
and neatly the whole of this district is covered 
with vineyatds, the chestnut, which is extremely 
abundant, the beech, and other European trees, 
with the mahogany, grow up to an elevation of 
3,400 ft., above which rise pines, heath, ferns, and 
grasses, Pasture is scanty: few cows are kept, 
and the products of the dairy are here expensive 
luxuries, Horses are little used, their place as 
beasts of burden being supplied by mules and 
asses of the Spanish breed. Goats and hogs are 
very numerous, and afe allowed to run wild on 
the mountains, where also are found large quan- 
tities of rabbits. Poultry is abundant and cheap, 
and small birds of magnificent plumage occupy 
the groves. Mytiads of finely variegated lizards 
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doing much damage to the grapes; but there are 
no venomous reptiles, and the inhabs. are free 
from that insect plague that is uaually one of the 
drawbacks of warm countries. The honey bee is 
abundant, and producesfine honey. Many varieties 
of fish are caught on the coast, especially tunnies 
and eels, which are the favourite food of the inhab. 

Agriculture is chiefly confined to the raising of 
vines. Land is usually let out in small holdings, 
varying from 10 to 40 or 50 acres, and the rent is 
estimated, on the aétayer principle, at half the 
produce, according to a yearly valuation of the 
crops. Wheat, barley, and rye are produced; but 
the crops average little more than a third part of 
the annual consumption. ‘The wheat is sown in 
Oct., and reaped in June, this crop being followed 
by another of beans of sweet potatoes, Rice is 
cultivated more as an ornamental grass than for 
any useful purpose; and Indian corn, which is 
admitably adapted to the climate, and is much 
used as an article of food, has till very lately been 
little grown. 

Considerable attention has lately been devoted 
to the cultivation of the coffee plant, which may 
become of considerable importance, Fruits and 
vegetables are raised with little trouble, and the 
show in the fruit-market of Funchal, in a grove of 
noble palm-trees, is of extradrdinary abundance. 
Here, besides all the ordinary fruits and garden 
vegetables of S. Europe, as oranges and lemons, 
green figs, grapes, pomegranates, water and Val- 
encia melons, and pumpkins, are bananas and 

uavas, finer even than those grown in the W. 
ndies, custard-apples, alligator-pears (che fruit of 
the Laurus Persea), numerous tribes of cucurbite, 
the exquisitely flavoured fruit of the Cactus trian- 
fins the Cape gooseberry, sent as & preserve to 
Europe, and the tchoo-tchoo, But its wine is the 
great glory of Madeira, The grape is not indi- 
genous to the island; and it is said to have re- 
ceived its first plants from Crete, carried thither 
by order of the famous Prince Henry of Portugal, 
under whose auspices it was settled by the Portu- 
guese in 1421. Many other varieties of the grape 
have since been carried to the island, its mild 
climate and volcanic soil being especially suitable 
for their growth. 

The steepness of the hill sides, on which the 
vines chiefly grow, and the necessity of econo- 
mising valuable space, have led to the practice of 
raising the vine-beds on successive terraces, sup- 
ported by retaining walls, ‘The vines are trellised 
on bamboo and othet supports for the purpose of 
exposing the grapes to the ripening influence of 
the sun, and the bunches are frequently of enor 
mous size. The usual method of cultivation is to 
trench the ground from 4 to 7 ft. deep, according 
to the soil, and to lay a quantity of loose or 
stony earth at the bottom, to prevent the roots 
from reaching the clayey soil beneath, which 
would otherwise hinder their growth. The ground 
is watered three times, if the summer be very dry, 
and each time it is thoroughly saturated; but the 
less it is watered the better is the wine, though 
the quantity, of course, be diminished. 

The N. side of the island, though sufficiently 
fertile, being the most exposed to cold winds and 
fogs, is not so favourable to the culture of the 
vine as the S., where all the finest growths are 
raised. The best Madeira-malmsey, or AMalvoisia, 
is produced on rocky grounds exposed to the full 
influence of the sun’s rays, the grapes being allowed 
to hang till they are dead ripe, The Sercial grape 
will, also, only succeed on particular spots, The 
wine made from it is, when new, harsh and austere, 
and requires to be long kent. The best Madeira 
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it is alleged that not Jess than two-thirds of the 
wine grown even in this quarter is of secondary 
quality; so that in Madeira, as in all wine coun- 
tries, the first: growths (premiers crus) are both 
scarce and dear. The process of making the wine 
is very simple, The grapes are picked from the 
stalk, thrown into a vat, pressed, first with the 
feet, and afterwards with a weighted wooden lever. 
‘The proprietor of the land, and the collector of 
taxes for the crown, both attend at the press; the 
lntter takes out of the tub his tenth of the whole 
must, the remainder being equally divided between 
the landowner and the tenant. Each takes with 
him a sufficient number of porters to carry away 
their respective shares, sometimes in barrels, but 
more frequently in goat skins, borrachas, to the 
cellars in Funchal, where the English merchants 
have extensive yards and vats for storing the 
wine, and carrying it through the different pro- 
cesses of fermentation and mixture, They usually 
advance money beforehand to the growers, to en- 
able them to defray the expenses of cultivation, 

Though naturally strong, a quantity of brandy 
is added to Madeira wine when racked from the 
vessels in which it has been fermented, and another 
portion is added when it is about to be exported, 
The demand for Madeira wine in the E. and W. 
Indies, where it. is highly esteemed, first led to a 
Knowledge of the improvement it ‘derives from 
being carried to a warm climate; and it has long 
been customary for ships outward bound for India 
and China to touch at Madeira, and take large 
quantities of wine on board, which they bring 
home to England, But it must not be suppose 
that all the Madeira wine that has gone to Cal- 
eutta and Canton is necessarily better than any 
brought direct from the island, as much must 
obviusly depend on the quality of the wine sent’ 
to the East. But, if due care be taken in the 
selection of the wine sent to India and China, it is 
very much improved and matured by the voyage; 
and it not only fetches a higher price, but is in all 
Tespects superior to the direct importations, Most 
of the adventitious spirit is dissipated in the course 
of the Indian voyage, and the full flavour of the 
wine is evolved, 

The wines of Madeira have fallen of late years 
into disrepute in England. The growth of the 
island is very limited, not exceeding 15,000 or 
18,000 pipes, of which a considerable quantity 
goes to the East and West Indies, and America. 
Hence, when Madeira was a fashionable wine in 
Engiand, every sort of deception was practised 
with respect to it, and large quantities of spurious 
trash were disposed of for the genuine vintage of 
the island, This naturally brought the wine into 
diseredit. In 1827, 308,295 gallons Madeira were 
entered for home consumption, whereas the 
quantity entered for home consumption in 1863 
amounted to only 29,309 gallons of white and 350 
gallons of red wine, and in 1864 had further sunk 
to 24,012 gallons of white and 324 gallons of red 
wine. The computed real value of the Madeira 
wine imported in 1864 amounted to 12,2294, 

The commerce of Madeira is very considerable; 
the exports consist principally of wine, Among 
the minor articles of export are fruits, both fresh 
and preserved, dragon’s blood (the gum of the 
Calamus draco), honey and wax, orchil (a white 
lichen used in purple-dyeing), tobaceo, and pro- 
visions for ships, ts imports comprise manufac- 
tured goods, sheep, salted provisions, fish (espe- 
ally herring and cod), oil, corn, and some tropical 
productions, The subjoined table gives—on the 
report of Mr, Erskine, British consul—the esti- 
mated value of imports and exports of Madeira in, 
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Estimated Value of Estimated Value of 
Tmports Exports 
‘Years i: 
Io British | In Foreign | In British In Foreign 
Vemels Vesela ‘Vessels © Vesely 
£ £ £ 
1859 | 215,710 | 71,493 | 56,660 | 87,836 
1860 | 118,370 | 103,858 | 64,561 | 97190 
1861 | 95,900 | 83,469 | 2180 | 25/955 
i862 | 98,250 | 69,918 | 44'193 | 36'310 
1863 | 104450 | 76,375 | 4aau | 35%993 





The imports from the United Kingdom com- 
Prise cotton, woollen and linen fabrics, and haber- 
dashery, with coal, earthenware, butter and cheese, 
salt meat, rice, and sugar. The Americans, chief 
importers next to the British, send timber, whale- 
oil, salt fish and meat, spermaceti candles, with 
other articles, in small quantities, 

The government of Madeira has at its head'a 
lieutenant-governor, whose power is so extensive 
that the comfort and happiness of the inhabs,, 
especially the British, are greatly dependent, on 
his character and acquaintance with the island. 
Justice is administered by a tribunal in whose 
favour little can be aaid, from which there is an 
appeal to the courts at Lisbon, The ‘crown 
revenues are derived partly from a duty of 20 per 
cent, on all imports, except provisions; but the 
most productive source is the tithe of wine, with an, 
additional duty per pipe on the quantity exported. 
A revenue is also derived from the monopoly of 
snuff, cards, and soap, The revenue is shfficient 
to defray the expenses of the civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical establishments; considerable sums 
are likewise expended in publie works and roads, 
and frequently there remains a surplus, which is 
remitted to Portugal. The number of clergy, 
including monks and nuns, is stated to be some- 
what under 300; they are partly supported by. the 
crown revenues, the tithe on wine being originally 
intended for their maintenance. But the present, 
government allowance, which they receive in liew 
of it, is extremely small; so that the monks and 
clergy trattic in’ wine, or engage in other secular 
business, while the nuns gain a considerable 
income by making artificial flowers of wax and 
feathers, which are admired for their delicacy and 
beauty, and purchased by visitors and shippers: at 
high prices, 

The pop. of Madeira was ascertained by the 
census of Dec, 31, 1863, to amount to 110,741, 
while the adjoining island of Porto Santo had 
1,423. The inhabitants are of a mixed race, 
sprung Principally from Portuguese and Moors ; 
but in Funchal many of the labouring classes 
show, by their English faces and complexions, that, 
there has been a considerable intermixture with 
British settlers, Ni egro slaves, also, are still 
numerous, but they seldom intermarry with those 
of European origin, On the whole, the natives 
are a finer and more comely race than the Portu- 
guese; they are of the middle size, well formed, 
and strongly knit, with masculine features, hair, 
and complexion, The women are almost univer- 
sally under the standard height, and, when young, 
display handsome features, which, however, soon 
become coarse and unattractive, owing to their 
laborious field occupations. The men are dressed, 
somewhat in the costume of English sailors, with 
large full leather boots, and a little funnel-shaped 
cap on their heads. This curious headgear is worn 
also by the women over the white muslin hand- 


kerchief, which covers the head and hangs down 
over the shoulders; 


and their’ gay chintz gowns 
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traveller already cited, ‘tq see groups of these 
peasantry in companies of eight or ten sitting in 
some places under the umbrageous palms, eating 
their morning’s meal, or completing their toilet, 
before entering the town, while others are has- 
tening along, loaded with the various produce of 
their gardens, consisting of bunches of yellow 
bananas and strings of crimson pomegranates, 

rrying fowl, firewood, and fish to the market of 
Funchal, each little party preceded by its man- 
dolin-player, who at times aeegmpanies the wire- 
strung instrument. with his votce, and is joined at 
intervals by the hearty chorus of the who! le group.” 
But the condition of a people is not to be learned 
from such. holyday descriptions as this; and the 
truth is, that the native inhabitants of Funchal 
are meagre, sallow, and short-lived, ‘This,’ says 
another traveller, Sir John Barrow, ‘is not to be 
attributed to the climate, but to the poverty of 
their food, which chiefly consists of pumpkins, sour 
wine, or pernicious spirits; to a life of drudgery 
and exposure to the great vicissitude of climate, 
by daily ascending the steep and lofty mountains 
in search of fuel; and, above all, to a total d 
yegard of cleanliness.’ In fact, almost all the 
hatives of the island are infected with a species of 
itch, which they regard as incurable, and which is 
accompanied with a great degree of inflammation, 
Among the richer inhabs, are many Portuguese 
Jfidalgos ; but-by far the larger part are merchants 
‘and private residents belonging to almost every 
commercial country, especially Great Britain, 
These hold little intercourse with the other inhab., 
but live either in their town-houses at Funchal, or 
at their villas or guintas highér up the islanc, 
where they exercise the most liberal hospitality. 
A small tax on wine sent to Fngland is levied by 
the British consul, to form a fund for charitable 
purposes, which is farther increased by the bene- 
yolent contributions of the merchants, who also 
support an English episcopal church. ‘ 

Funchal, the only town of Madeira requiring 
any special notice, is situated on the SE, side of 
the island, and stretches nearly a mile along the ? 
maryin of the bay, It is irregular, inconvenient, § 
and meanly built, with narrow, crooked, steep, ; 
and dirty streets, some of which, being paved wit! 
gharp-pointed pebbles, are painful to walk upon. 
Streamlets of water ran down some of the stre¢ 
from the overhanging mountains, ‘The houses are 
commonly low, not often exceeding one story in 
height, with white outsides. ‘Those belonging to the 
fidalgos or rich merchauts ate comparatively large 
aud handsome, having at the top a torrinha or 
turret, commanding a view of the harbour, used 
for reconnoitring vessels as they arrive in the 
offing, ‘The governor's castle is a large clumsy- 
looking Gothic structure, near the beach, The 
cathedral has a parvis, or open space, before its W. 
door; and beyond it is the Terreiro da Sé, a plea- 
sant promenade under several parallel rows of 
trees, enclosed by a low wall, and overlooked by 
pretty houses with baleonies, In one of the wings 
of the Franciscan convent is a chamber, the walls 
and ceilings of which were formerly covered with 
human skulls and thigh bones. The English 
church in the suburbs is an clegant_ and commo- 
divus building, literally embosomed in ever spring- 
ing roses and white daturas, The convent of 
Nossa Senhora do Monte, amid groves of chesnut- 
trees half way up the mountain, commands avery 
tine view. Funchal roads labour under several 
disadvantages: the anchorage is in 85 or 40 
faghoms ; lund squalls are often extremely violent ; 
a heavy surf on the beach, especially in spri 


























MADELEY : 
managing which the natives are very skilful. 
From the autumnal to the vernal equinox, when 
strong southerly gales throw in a_ heavy sea, the 
roads are peculiarly dangerous, and many accidents 
have then occurred, 

A few inconsiderable islands in the vicinity of 
Madeira are included under its government. Of 


or | these Porto Santo, 35 m. NW., is the only one 


that is inhabited. It has a parched barren aspect, 
and has but one fountain of yood water. Its pro- 
ducts comprise wine of an inferior quality, good 
barley, water-melons, and other fruits; but it is 
wholly destitute of wood. The town is insignifi- 
cant, and is occasionally used as a place of exile 
from Madeira. , ‘The entire pop. of the island, as 
already stated, amounted to 1,423 on the 81st of 
Dec. 1863, The little islands called the Desertas, 
are occasionally ted by a few fishermen and 
smugglers, and the rest are mere rocks. 

Madeira is said to have been discovered in 1344, 
by Macham, an Englishman, who was wrecked, 
and cast on its shores, But this story is very 
doubtful ; and it seems most probable that Juan 
Gonzalez, who had been despatched on a voyage 
of discovery by Prince Henry of Portugal, and 
who fell in with this island in’ 1419, was its real 
discoverer. When discovered it was uninhabited, 
and covered with wood, and was on that account, 
called Madeira, that being the Portuguese term 
for timber. It was settled by the Portuguese in 
1421, and has since continued in their possession, 
Madeira was occupied by the English during the 
war with France, but merely in order to prevent. 
its falling into the hands of the French, and it was 
restored to Portugal at the peace of 1814, 

MADELEY, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, co, Salop, franchise Wenlock, on the bunks 
of the Severn, 13 m, ESE. Shrewsbury, 126 m. 
NW. London by road, and 149 m, by London and 
North Western railway. Pop. of par. 9,469 in 
1861, Area of . 2,750 acres, The town, which 
is of considerable antiquity, and celebrated in 
history as having given refuge to Charles IL. after 
the hattle of Worcester, derives its present im- 
portance from its proximity to the great coal and 
iron district. of Coalbrookdale. The church is a 
handsome modern structure, the living being a 
vicarage in private patronage, The Rom, Caths., 
Wesleyan, and Primitive Methodists have also 
their respective places of worship, and there is a 
meeting-house for the Society of Friends. A 
national school is connected with the church, and 
there are four Sunday schools. ‘The iron trade, 
carried on here to a considerable extent, is much 
facilitated by means of the Shropshire canal, 
which joins the Birmingham and Liverpool june. 
tion canal, and connects Madeley and the Ketley 
ironworks with the great manufacturing districts 
of Dudiey, Wolverhampton, and Birmingham,’ 
About 2 m. W. of the town, and near the romantic 
village of Colebreokdale, is a cast-iron bridge, 
erected in 1780, of one arch, 100 ft. in span, 40 ft. 
abuve the river, and containing 875 tons of meial, 
being the first structure of the kind raised in the 
kingdom, This beautiful rural district, embosomed. 
between high and well-wooded hills, has, within 
the last half century, been converted into one of 
active mining and manufacturing industry, the 
furnaces now at work in this vicinity ‘being 
estimated to produce 60,000 tons of iron a year. 
At Coalport, about 2 m. from the above mentioned 
bridge, is a_ considerable manufactory of china. 
Markets on Friday ; fairs May 29, and last Tues- 
day in Oct. 
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were shifted from their site, and broken into irre- 
gular chasms, large oak trees were uprooted, and 
the Severn, blocked up for more than 200 yards 
by the displaced soil and fallen trees, Was com- 
Pelled to find a new channel, in which it now flows. 

MADRAS (PRESIDENCY OF), an extensive 
division of British India, being the second in rank 
and the most southerly of the three presidencies, 
It comprises the whole of Hindostan S, of the 
river Krishna, the N, Cirears, and Canara, ex- 
tending from 8° to 20° N, lat., and from 74° to 
85° KE. long. It is of a triangular shape; the base 
of the triangle being formed by a line drawn from 
Ganjam, on the coast of Coromandel, to Sadash- 
aragur, near the 15th degree of lat., on the coast 
of Malabar, the sides by their coasts, and the apex 
by Cape Comorin, at ‘the southern extremity of 
India, It is consequently bounded on two of its 
sides, the E. and W,, by the ocean, while on the 
third, or N,, it has the dom, of the Nizam and the 
ngah of Berar, parts of the presids. of Bengal and 
Bombay, and the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
Its greatest length, N. to 8,, is about 950m. The 
total area of the presidency is 140,917 sq. m., 
while the pop. according to an official return 
of the year 1862, amounted to 23,180,323. (Sta- 
tistical Tables relating to the Colonial and other 
Possessions of the United Kingdom.) 

Physical Geography.—-Mountains.—The surface 
consists of a central table-land, surrounded on ail 
sides by an undulating or plain country gradually 
diminishing in elevation as it approaches the sea. 
‘The mountain-ranges bounding the table-land on 
either side are the E, and W, Ghauts, which 
diverge from each other at the knot of mountains 
termed the Neilgherries, in about 11° N, lat., and 
from 76° 30’ to about 77° K. long, ~The W. Ghauts 
approach much nearer to the sea than the E., so 
that there is a much greater extent of plain coun- 
try in the E, than in the W. portion of the presid. 
‘The Neilgherry Hills, which may be consiclered the 
nucleus of the mountain system in 8, Hindostan, 
extend 34m. E, to W, by 15m.N. toS., having 
numerous peaks rising to between 6,000 and 6,000 
ft, and one, Dedabettas, estimated at 8,760 ft, 
above the level of the sea. The W. Ghauts are 
more coutinuous and generally more elevated than 
the E,: the latter, even in the district of Salem, 
where they are highest, seldom attaining to an 
elevation of 6,000 ft., while the former frequently 
Tise 2,000 ft. higher. ‘The table-land above or 
between the Ghauts averages in Coorg nearly 
5,000 ft, in elevation, and, in Canara, Balaghaut 
varies from 8,000 to 5,000 ft.; but it decreases 
rapidly in height as we proceed E, and N., and 
even in Mysore, Bangalore is only 2,807 ft, and 
Hurryhue ‘only 1,83f ft, above the sea. §. 
of the Neilgherics is the Paulgautcherry Pass, 
in Coimbatoor, 16m. in width, extending from 
Fea to sea, and forming a complete break in the 
mountain-system of $8, India. S$. of this pass, a 
mountain .chain, little inferior in height to the 
Neilgherries, stretches nearly due S. to Cape 
Comorin, ‘This chain separates Cochin and Tra- 
vancore, on the W., from the district of Madura 
and Tiunevelly, on the E, ‘The Ghauts elsewhere 
form the chief line of separation between the 
Sritish territories and those of the subsidiary 
states, 

‘the principal rivers are the Godavery and 
Krishna, with their tributaries, and the Pennar, 
Palaur, Punnait, Cavery, Coleroon, and Vighey. 
These have all an E. course, and disembogue on. 
the Coromandel coast, The Coleroon is the N. 
branch of the Cavery, which, having separated 
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the sea about lat. 11° 30°, - The streams running 
W. have short courses 3 the longest is the Ponany, 
which traverses the Paulghautcherry Pass, but it 
is of little use for navigation, being very shallow 
m the dry season, There are no lakes cf any im- 
portance: that of Colair, in Masulipatam, is the 
principal. There are numerous salt lagoons, or 
inlets of the sea, on the Coromandel coast, but 
they are of little use for navigation; and ye 
whole of the Coromandel coast has a shelving 
shore, and is beat by so heavy a surf, as to be at 
all times difficult to reach, and, during the mon- 
soon, it is quite unapproachable. ‘The Malabar 
coast within this presidency is also very destitute 
of good harbours. 

The Climate differs widely in the different por- 
tions of the presidency. ‘The W. coast is exposed 
to all the fury of the SW. monsion, during which 
the rains are excessive, and often accompanied by 
heavy squalls and thunder storms, On the oppo- 
site coast, the rains are, on the contrary, brought 
in by the NE. monsoon, a circumstance explained 
by the fact, that the Ghauta are elevated enough 
to intercept the passage of the clouds, The NE, 
monsoon lasts. from October -to March, but the 
monsoon rains are over in December, and much 
less rain falls on the Coromandel than the Malabar 
coast, where, as in Canara, the annual fall of rain 
is sometimes 114 in, The heat is much more 
oppressive on the E, than the W, side of S. India, 
owing to the greater prevalence of dry weather 
and parching winds, At the mouth of the Krishna, 
in the N. Circars, in about 16° lat., the ther- 
mometer has been known to stand at 108° Fah, 
at midnight, ‘Lhe plain country, in the E, part 
of the presidency, is frequent] very unhealthy ; 
but on the Malabar coast this is not the case. 
The country above’ the Ghauts, ‘which has a 
mean temperature many degrees below that of the 
plains, is decidedly salubrious ; it derives rain from 
both monsoons, having an equahle climate, and an 
atmosphere usually clear, serene, and highly in- 
vigorating, 

The Geology of S, India has been noticed with 
that of the ‘rest of Hindostan, Sienite, granite, 
quartz, greenstone, mica, and hornblende are 
among the chief primitive rocks, in the Ghauts 
and Neilgherries. ‘The upper soil on the coasts is 
usually sandy, and nut very productive; but, in 
the valleys of the interior, it frequently consists 
of arich alluvium orloam. The soil of the Bala- 
ghaut districts, N. of Mysore, consists prineipally 
of the red and black earth, so prevalent in the 
Deccan. 

Natural Products.—-Many portions of the soil 
in the table-land are highly impregnated with 
carboriate of soda, nitre, and other salts; iron ix 
generally plentiful, and the iron ore of the distriet 
of Salem is extremely rich. Copper is found in 
Nellore, and a few other districts, and diamonds 
near Cuddapah. The presidency yields no other 
mineral products of much value, "A considerable 
extent of surface, especially in the upper part of 
the country, is covered with forests, comprising 
teak, sandal, ebany, and other valuable timber 
trees, Teak grows on the E, as well as the Ww. 
Ghauts; but that of the Malabar coast is the most. 
available, and best known in the market, a good 
deal being floated down to the coast by the small 
tivers, and sent to Bombay and elsewhere for shi 
building. The toddy-palm (Borassus flabelli- 
formis), cocoa-uut tree, the products of which form 
important articles of export from the W. districts, 
and other palms, flourish on the sandy coast lagids’ 
which supply few other usefularticles, ‘The mo. 
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cotton, and hemp, some of which are indigenous, 
are pretty generally grown, Pepperisan important 
article of culture on the Malabar coast, and Coim- 
patoor is celebrated for the excellence of its tobacco. 
Rice, paddy, wheat, barley, maize, and all the 
other grains common in India, both wet and dry, 
are here cultivated: the first is grown chiefly on 
the plains of the coast; but it forms also the 
chief export, of Coorg, though a high country, and 
is the great staple of Canara, The shant 
districts are almost wholly appropriated to dry 
grain cultivation, 

Animals—The elephant, tiger, chetah, bear, 
bison, elk, spotted deer, antelope, jackal, wild hog, 
and jungle sheep inhabit this as well as other 
parts of India: tigers, however, are not so nume- 
rous as in the countries watered by the Ganges, 
and other low and jungly portions of Hindostan. 
Ivory is a product of some consequence in Coim- 
batoor. Domestic animais are most numerous in 
the E, and S. districts; Guntoor is celebrated for 
itg cattle ; and Coimbatoor for its sheep, which are 
not hairy and long-legged like those of the Car- 
natic, but small, yielding good mutton and coarse 
wool, made into common sorts of clothing, and car- 
pets; and live stock, above the Ghauts, is scarce 
and inferior, 

Agriculture-—The land in the Madras presi- 
dency is generally much less fertile than in Bengal 
and many other parts of British India, Tanjore 
may be said to be the granary of the presidency, 
and produces the greatest land revenue, The 
widest breadth of cultivated land is met with in 
Rajahmundry, Tanjore, and Coimbatoor. The 
modes of agriculture pursued in the different pro- 
vinces will be found briefly noticed in the articles 
which have especial reference to them. Generally, 
however, it may be said that agriculture is ata 
very low ebb; that the occupiers are for the most 
part miserably poor, and their implements and 
stock alike bad. Irrigation is extensively prac- 
tised; and, wherever a sufficient supply of water 
(whether from rivers, tanks, or wells) can be com- 
manded, as in the delta of Tanjore, S. Arcot, &c., 
the crops of rice are very heavy. The land under 
dey grains is generally manured; and cow dung 
used as fuel in this presidency being subject to a 
tax, it is generally used as manure. Opium is 
rarely or not at all grown; and indigo only in 
small quantities, principally in the N, districts. 
Coimbatoor exports anuually upwards of 4,000 
candies of tobacco to Malabar, Cochin, and Tra- 
vancore; and large quantities to Trichinopoly and 
Mysore.” The superiority of the tobacco grown i 
this province is attributed to the soil containing 
much saltpetre and peroxide of iron, as well as to 
the attention bestowed on its culture. The ex- 
haustion of the land, from its cultivation, is, how- 
ever, very great: the ground consequently requires 
frequent and regular manuring, and is cultivated 
every other year with dry grains, Tobacco costs 
on the spot where produced about 25 rupees per 
candy. Cotton is a staple product gf Tinnevelly; 
and it and sugar are raised in various other 
places. coal 

Manufactures,—The principaF manufactures are 
those of cotton cloth; and formerly cotton fabrics 
and other piece goods were largely exported, espe- 
cially from the N. Circars: latterly, however, the 
lower price and better quality of British piece 
goods have enabled them, to a great extent, to 
supersede those of India in most foreign markets; 
though the latter are still exported, especially 
from Tinnevelly, to the W. Indies and America, 
‘The natives have, however, turned their attention 
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of Chicacole, the woollen carpets of Ellore, and the 
silks of Berhampore (Ganjam), are of old celebrity ; 
but in general manufacturing industry flourishes 
most in the S, districts, and the cloths of Madura 
are highly esteemed for their fine red dye. The 
Malabar coast has a sirigular paucity of manu- 
factures: its chief wealth arises from its large ex- 
ports of rice to Arabia and Bombay, and of pepper 
and other spices, areca, cocoa-nuts, dc. A good 
deal of iron is made in Tinnevelly, and saltpetre 
and salt are made in various parts; but the latter 
are inferior to those of the Bengal presidency. 
Above the Ghauts the arts are in a very rude 
state. The state of manufactures depends in. a 
great degree on the state of the roads, and means 
of communication, and in this respect the great 
lines of railway, recently constructed, have done 
much to raise industry.” 

Railways.—The principal railway in the presi- 
dency is the great Madras line, 515 miles long, 
running from the town of Madras to Beypoor, on 
the Malabar coast, with branches to Bangalore 
and the Neilgherry Hills, A second railway, 830 
miles long, extends from the Arconum station, 42 
miles from Madras, on the main line, by Cuddapah 
and Bellary to Moodgul, where it forms a junc- 
tion with the ‘Great Indian Peninsula’ railwa: 
coming from Bombay. Finally, a third line, called 
the ‘Great Southern of India,’ connects Tanjore 
with Madras, The total number of passengers 
conveyed on the railways of the presidency in the 

ear ending the 30th of June, 1864, amounted to 
1,659,197; the receipts from passenger traffic in 
the same year were 129,662L, and those from goods 
traflic 168,3742, The working expenses amounted 
to 165,2652., or about 60 per cent, 2 

Weights and Measures.—At Madras, the maund 
of 40 seers pr 8 ris = 25 lbs, avoird.; the candy of 
20 maunds = 500 lbs, ; the garee for grain = 12:8 
mds. At Trichinopoly, the seer for metals = 9 oz, 
8$ dr. In Malabar, the folam of 40 seers = 23 Ibs. 
80z,; the foot = 10°46 in. At Madras, the mauney 
== 2,400 sq. ft.; the cawney of 24 mauney =1'3223 
acres, 

Revenue.—Subjoined is the account of the gross 
and net receipts of the presidency of Madras, for 
the financial year ending April 30, 1864;— 
































Repayments Net 
Grows | Allowances, withinthe 
Revenues Receipts. | “Refund | Year, s ‘ster 
and deducting 
Drawback | Repayments| 
£ £ £ 
Land Revenue . ./ 4,299,792 | 8,899 | 4,295,893 
Forest Revenue 24,506 | 4,014 f 
Abkaree . . . «| 405,165 101 
Tributes and Con- aie 
tributions from 944,648 on 
Native States } x ieee 
‘Total Land Re- > 
venue, bier } 5,074,106 | 8,014 | 5,066,092 
Assessed Taxes. .| 164,960] 3,238 | 161,722 
Customs . . . -} 229,852 | 6,815 | 224,597 
Sab. 2 3 2 so] g9p272] 2 899/272 
i Stamps: 1 1 2 1} 939;342/ 486 | 234,854 
Minty Fasiton, | MAH] + 113,696 
w and Justice, 
om Polos tT] 46een | 5s 44,462 
Morne. 2. sf 6,917). 6,217 
| Public Works <<) 29,654) 1 29,654 
| Miscella- pole ‘} 61,439} 3,206 | _ 58,288 
| neous j Military| 162,117 ae 162,117 
interest . 2.) 76] 0 7162 
Total . . . .|7,029,279 | 26,261 | 7,004,018 
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entered and cleared at ports in the presidency of 
Madras in each of the years, ended 30th April, 
1860, 1861, and 1862. 






































18 Entered Cleared Total 
Ze 
HEE vessete] Tons Vessels| Tons Vessels} Tons 

< 

Brrmisn, 
1860 | 1,479 | 398,834 | 1,777 | 470,877 | 3,256 | 869,711 
1861 | 1,550 ] 870,104 | 1,871 | 421,775 ° 3,422 | 791,879 
1862 | 1,590 | 416,216 | 1,889 | 472,249 . 3,479 | 888,458 
OTHER EUROPEAN. 

1860 15| 49,357} 154] 65,135} 269} 114,492 
1861 178} 68,904! 226) 93,510; 404 | 162,414 
1862 | 117} 49,242{ 172} 75,901} 289} 125,143 

















The total value of the imports into the pre- 
sidency amounted to 8,000,846. in 1860; to 
8,205,097, in 1861; and to 3,474,5192, in 1862. 
About two-thirds of the imports consisted in mer- 
chandise and one-third in treasure, The exports 
were to the amount of 2,492,156. in 1860; of 
2,868,7671. in 1861; and 3,413,634 in 1862, 

Government.—The civil administration is in the 
hands of a governor, subordinate to the governor- 
general of India, He is assisted by a council of 8 
members, one being the commander-in-chief, and 3 
secretaries, placed over the revenue and judicial, 
political, and military departments, In each of 
the 20 districts there is a Kuropean collector, who 
exerts also the chief magisterial power, Zillah 
courts are holden in the principal towns of most of 
the districts; and there are four provincial courts 
of appeal at. Chittoor. Masulipatam Trichinopoly, 
and ‘Tellicherry. In Madras is a court of Sudder 
and Foudjarry Adawlut, an admiralty court, and 
the high: court of judicature for the presidency, 
‘The Church of England ecclesiastical establish_ 
ment consists of the bishop and archdeacon of 
Madras and 19 chaplains, in different parts of the 
presidency. ‘here are numerous Protestant-dis- 
senting and R, Cath, chapels, Madras being the 
see also of a Rom, Cath, bishop, : 

History.—tn the art. Ixpta, Britisn, will be 
found a table, showing the dates of the successive 
augmentations to the British possessions in the 
East. The city of Madras, with a territory 5 m. 
along shore by 1 m, inland, granted in’ 1639, 
formed the first nucleus of the Eastern Empire, 
The Jaghire, or Chingleput, was obtained by the 
E.. 1, Comp, from the nabob of Arcot, in 1750 and 
1763, In_1792, Malabar, Canara, Coimbatoor, 
Dindigul, Salem, and the Barramahl, were ac- 
quired by conquest from the sultans of Mysore; 
in 1800, the Balaghaut districts were ceded; and, 
in 1801, the remainder of the nabob of Arcot’s 
territories were added. The siege and defence of 
Arcot, the capital of the nabob’s dominions in the 
Carnatic, are among the most interesting events 
in the history of British India, They were under- 
taken, in the year 1750, by Lord Clive, who, with 
a force of about 500 English and native tr 
successfully resisted 10,000 natives under Rajah 
Sahib, assisted by 150 of Dupleix’s veterans, This 
heroic defence of Arcot is only paralleled by that 
of Lucknow ‘in more modern times, 

Mapras, a marit, city of Southern India, cap. 
of the above presidency, in the distr. of the same 
name, on the Coromandel coast, 650 m. (direct 
distance) SE. Bombay, 870 m. SW. Caleutta by 
road, and 707 m. by sea. Pop. estimated at 
720,000 in 1862. The city is not well situated, 
and difficult of access from the sea, There being 
no indentation on the coast, nor any island to 
break off the surge, a heavy swell rolls in through- 
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the large ones keeping a mile ‘or two. from shore, 
‘The danger is so great during the SW. monsoon 
that vessels are not allowed to lie here for several 
months, and the anchorage seems deserted, Car- 
are loaded and unloaded by boats adapted 
for passing. through the surf: these, called eata- 
‘marans, consist of three flattened timbers, 8 or 
10 ft, long, tied together horizontally, and sharp- 
ened a little at the point. One ‘or two men 
Propel it with a paddle, Aatted at both ends, and 
dip first on one side and then on the other, When 
no boat could live five minutes, these catamarans 
go about in perfect safety. The men are often 
washed off, but instantly 
alarm. A waterproof cap, for the carriage of 
letters to and from newly arrived vessels, is almost 
their only article of dress, The boats used are 
large and deep, made withont ribs or timbers, of 
thin wide planks, warped by fire*to a proper shape, 
and fastened together by strong twine,- Against 
the seams straw and mud are fastened strongly 
by the twine, which ties the planks together. 
No nails are used, for none would keep a boat 
together with such thumping. The boatmen dis- 
play energy and akill scarcely to be surpassed, 
Keeping time to a rude tune, they now take long, 
and now short pulls, as the waves run past; they 
at length push the boat forward on a foaming 
surf, until it is thrown upon the beach, 
Madras presents, from the sea, nothing to create 
e Only a few public buildings 
are visible, and not much of the town, as the site 
is quite level. It is, however, a noble city, and 
has many fine streets. Fort St, George may be 
considered the great nucleus and centre of Mai ras, 
{t is neither so large nor so regular as Fort Wil- 
liam, at Calcutta; but it is Strong, and has the 
advantages of requiring 2 smaller garrison, and of 
being easily relieved by sea, i 


from 2 to 8 furlongs in width, in a commanding 
situation, immediately on the beach; and is sur- 
rounded by an esplanade traversed by roads and 
shaded public walks. Within it were formerly, 
besides many public offices, some streets of private 
European dwellings, shops, and stores; but these 
have been mostly cleared away, and the Fort 
now contains only the barracks, arsenal, a bazaar 
for the supply of the garrison, the council-house, 
the old church, the exchan e, on which a light- 
house with a lantern 90 ft. high is erected. The 
merchants and tradesmen have mostly removed 
their establishments to the new streets, opened in. 
the NE. quarter of the Black Town, and along the 
skirts of the esplanade. The Black, or native 
town, which is N. and NE, the fort and esplanade, 
is well laid out, and is defended by a substantial 
brick wall. The houses are far better, at an 
average, than those of the natives in Calcutta, A 
fine range of public edifices, including the custom- 
of trade, court-house, 
granaty, and many store-houses, form its front- 
age towards 
of the surf 
The. front of 11 
esplanade, form 
habitants, 
Madras differs from Calcutta, in having pro- 
perly no European town, except the few houses 
within the-fort, Most of the European settlers 
reside in auburban houses, and repair in the morn- 
ing to their offices in the Black Town, retuming 
in the afternoon, Their residences are chiefly on 
the Choultry plain, a large extent of surface, SW, 
of the fort, and separated from it by the river 
‘Trinlicane whieh. in: tha *uatediknncnca we 


terrace, and the drives on the 
e chief promenades of the in- 


It occupies a semi-' 
circular area, rather more than 4m. in length, by 


leap on again without * 


beach, protected from the fury ” 
4 breakwater of massy stones, 
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all stand in large plots of ground, shaded by trees, 
and divided by hedges of bamboo or prickly pear. 
Few are of more than one story, but they are in a 
pleasing style of arehitecture, having their por- 
ticoes and verandahs supported by stuccoed pillars. 
In general, the rooms are not quite so large as 
those of the houses in either Calcutta or Bombay, 
but they are more elegant and agreeable. On the 
Choultry plain, near Fort St, George, is the go- 
vernor’s residence, a large building, with a spacious 
banqueting-hall. Near it are the Chepauk 
Gardens, in which is the residence of the Nabob 
of the Carnatic; and, adjacent to these, is a mosque 
of greystone, with 5 arches in front, and 2 hand- 
some minarets, the only Mohammedan structure 
of any note at Madras. The descendants of the 
former Portuguese inhabitants chiefly reside at 
San Thomé, a suburb on the shore, about 3m, S. 
from the fort, with a small cathedral, and 2 neat. 
chapels under the charge of a Portuguese bishop, 
and a fow priests from Goa. ‘The Protestant places 
of worship are St. George's cathedral on the} 
Choultty plain, 5 other episcopal churehes and | 
chapels) a Seotch and an Armenian eburch, and | 
Independent, Wesleyan, and Unitarian chapels. | 
‘There are also 3 Rom, Cath, churches, The num-+ 
Dor of native Christians is stated to be very shall, | 
though increasing. ‘Shere are male and female | 
orphan asylums, many schools, and other cha- | 
ritable institutions, and numerous missionary ¢s- 
tablishments, both European and American. 
Madras is the scat of all the chief government | 
offices for its presidency, of the supreme court, a | 
board of revenue, marine board, and other esta-{ 
blishments. In consequence of its uifortunate 
maritime position, it has Jess foreign trade than 
the capitals of either of the other presidencies. 
Its commerce is still, however, considerable, as it 
is the principal emporium of the Coromandel 
coast, aud trades direct with Great Britain, and 
other European countries, the United States, the 
South American States, China, the Eastern Islands, 
the Birman Empire, Calcutta, and Ceylon. The 
principal articles of import are rice and other 
grain, chiefly from Bengal; cotton piece-goods, 
iron, copper, spelter, and other British maw 
factures raw silk from Bengal and China, with 
betel or areca nut, gold dust, tin, and pepper, 
from the Malay countries; and rice and pepper 
from the coast of Malabar, with teak timber from 
Pegu. The exports consist of plain and printed 
cottons, cotton-wool, indigo, salt, Ceylon pearls, 
chank shells, tobacco, soap, natron, some dyeing 
drags, and coffee, from the table-land of Mysore. 
In Madras roads. large ships moor in from 7 to 
9 fathoms, with the flagstaff of the fort bearing 
WNW. 2m. from shore. From Oct. te Jan, is 
generally considered the most unsafe season of 
‘the year, in consequence of the prevalence of 
storms and typhoons. On the 15th of Oct. the 
flagstaff is struck, and not erected again till the 
L5th of Dee,, during which period a ship coming | 
into the roads, or, indeed, any wherg within sound- 
ings Sn the coast of Coromandel, vitiates her 
insurance. The light within’the fort may be seen 
from the deck of a large ship at 17 m, distance, or | 
from the mast-head, at a distance of 26m. By 
the port regulations, no articles are to be shipped 
or landed without a permit, or after 6 ra. Any 
merchandise attempted to be landed without the 
prescribed forms, or that is not entered in the 
manifest, is liable to double duty; and, where a 
fraudulent intention shall appear, to confiscation. 
‘Meat, poultry, fish, and other provisions are to 
Boe es el Eee inning aft. Madras. but they are 
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Water is of very good quality. On account of 
the dearness of provisions, wages are considerably 
higher than at Calcutta, and comparatively few 
servants are kept. The style of living is much 
the same in Madras as at Calcutta, but visiting is 
not carried on upon so extensive a scale. In the 
cool season assemblies are held in the Pantheon, 
a building erected in the suburb of Vepery, and 
occasional balls take place throughout the year. 
During the cool season, also, races are held at St, 
Thomas's Mount, about 7 m. from Madras. The 
road to the racecourse is one of the finest. in India, 
and shaded by trees through its whole length. At 
the foot of Mount St. Thomas is the principal can- 
tonment for the artillery of the Madras army, with 
a noble parade ground, considered one of the best 
military stations in 8. India, 

Madras experiences less extreme heat than Cal- 
cutta, taking the average of the year, though £0 
rauch nearer the equator, The minimum temp. in 
Jan. 1437, was G5° Fab.; the maximum in May of 
eat, 99°: the mean annual temp, was 
81-70, Several extensive tanks and some swamps 
round the city and its territory; but Madras is 
not said to be particularly unhealthy. 

‘The territory on which Madras is situated formed 
the first acquisition made on the continent of India 
by the British. who obtained it by a grant from 
e rajah of Bijnagur in 1689, with permission to 
erect a fort thereon, The latter, which was forth- 
with built, was besieged in 1702 by one of Au- 
Tungzebe’s generals; and in 1744 by the French 
under M. de la Bourdonnais, to whom it surren- 
dered after a bombardment of three days. It was 
restored to the English at the peace of Aix la 
Chapelle, and sustained, with credit and success, 
a memorable sicge by the French under Lally in 
1758-9, since which it has experienced no hostile 
attack, ‘ 

MADRID, a celebrated city, and the modern 
cap. of Spain, on the Manzanares, a tributary of 
the Tagus, 89 m. N. by E. Toledo, 320 m, ENE, 
Lisbon, and 240 m, SW. Bayonne, at the centre of 
the chief lines of railway which traverse the king- 
dom, Pop. 281,170 in. 1857, of whom 136,012 
males, and 136,145 females, The eity—which till 
the time of Philip I]. was little more than an 
obscure country town—stands in a stony barren 
district, more than 2,000 ft, above the sea, having 
no navigable river near it, and extremely cold in 
winter and unbearably hot in summer; the ther- 
mometer, at the former season, falling to 18°, and, 
during the latter, rising to 110° or 115° Fahren- 
heit, The variableness of temperature, combined 
with the prevalence of piercing E. and NE, winds, 
during the greater part of the year, renders the 
climate very unhealthy, and especially prejudicial 
to persons threatened with pulmonary complaints. * 
All authors, indeed, agree that it would have been 
difficult to fix on a more unfavourable site, ‘From 
the Somo-Sierra,’ says a traveller, ‘to the gates of 
Madrid, a distance of nearly 30 m., not a tree, 
garden, nor country house is to be seen, scarcely 
an isolated farm-house or cottage, and only three 
or four very inconsiderable villages. The land is 
chiefly uncultivated, and even that part under til- 
lage and producing grain is mostly covered with 
weeds and stones. In the midst of this desert 
stands’ Madrid, which is not visible more than two 
leagues’ distance. From this side it appears small 
and net striking; and although we may count 
upwards of 50 spires and towers, none are so ele- 
vated or imposing as to awaken curiosity, like that 
felt on first discovering the towers of churches in 
other Spanish cities, Even } m. from the gate, 







































speckled only by a few mules; there are no car- 
Fiages, no horsemen, scarcely even @ pedestrian ; 
there is, in fact, not one sign of vicinity to a great 
city.’ 

Madrid occupies a space of nearly 4 sq. m., on 
a slope inclining SSW. towards the Manzanares, 
usually an insignificant stream crossed by two 
magnificent bridges, the size and beauty of which 
contrast so strongly with the river beneath as to 
have given rise to the saying, that ‘the kings of 
Spain should sell the bridges, and purchase water 
with the money,’ The river, however, sumetimes 
swells to a great height, and pours down a mag- 
nificent volume of water. The town is surrounded 
by a brick wall, in which are 15 stone gates, the 
handsomest being those of Alcala, San Vincente, 
and Toledo. The interior comprises an old and 
€ more modern quarter, the former built before 
Madrid was the metropolis of Spain, The E. and 
more modern part is nut devoid of beauty; and its 
wide and well-paved streets, lined with handsome 
and lofty houses, chiefly built with brick and grey 
granite, the extensive and well-planted walks, the 
squares with their elegant fountains, and the many 
large and well-built public edifices, remind the 
traveller that he is in one of the finest, though 
perhaps also one of the dullest, capitals in Europe. 
‘The best entrance to the city is by the Saragossa 
road, through the gate of Alcala, a noble Ionic 
structure, with three arches, the central one being 
70 ft. high, Within the walls, right and left, is 
the long, wide Prado, with its rows of trees stretch- 
ing in fine perspective for more than 4 m., and in 
front is the Calle de Alcala, reaching into the 
heart of the city, $m, in length, of great width, 
and flanked by a splendid range of unequal build- 
ings, but all of large size and good proportions, 
At its end.is the great centre, in which most of 
the better streets terminate, called the Puerta de 
Sol, Here, close to the Bolsa, or exchange, is the 
great morning rendezvous, either for business or 
pleasure, The best streets uniting in this point 
are the Culle Mayor, the Calle de fa Montera, and 
the Calle de las Carretus, all busy thoroughfares, 
with good and ‘showy shops. ‘Ihe Calle del Ar- 
senal leads to the palace, and the Carrera de San 
Geronimo is the direct road to the gardens of the 
Buen Retiro, Among the squares of Madrid, the 
largest, with the exception of the space fronting 
the palace, is the Plaza Mayor, a yectangular area, 
430 ft. in length, and 330 ft. broad, surrounded by 
a uniform range of stone buildings, 5 stories high, 
the lower part being open in front, and supported 
by pillars forming a handsome colonnade. The 
chicf streets running itfto it are those of Atocha 
and Toledo, the latter passing through the Plaza 
de Cebada (formerly the place of execution for 
criminals), and through the gate to the bridge of 
its own name. None of these streets, however, 
will bear any comparison with the Calle «le Alcala: 
many are good, and very many respectable, tole- 
rably wide, and formed with lofty and well-built 
honses; but there is no other magnificent street. 
The bye-streets are narrow and crooked, especially 
in the SW. quarter, where decay of material, clos¢- 
ness of building, and extreme filth are the almost 
unvarying characteristics. 

Among the public buildings, the most conepi- 
cuous is the royal palace, occupying, with its 
gardens, a space of nearly 80 acres, on the E. bank 
of the river. It stands on the site of the old Al- 
cazir of Philip II, burnt down in 1734, and has 4 
Sronts of white stone (each 470 ft. in Jength and 
100 ft. high), enclosing a spacious quadrangle, 
The interior is fitted up in a style of cos 
nificenee. nerhans not aurnaacad tn ans. 
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Velasquez, Corrado, and Tiepolo; the richest mar- 
bles of Spain adorn its walls, and the rooms are 
hung with paintings by the best masters, and noble 
mirrors from the manufactory 6f St. Ildefonso, 
Many of the best pictures, however, which formerly 
adorned the palace, have been removed to the royal 
picture-gallery in the Prado, But the armoury of 
the palace is especially curious, and presents nume— 
rous specimens of arms and acoutrements taken 
from the Moors by Ferdinand the Catholic and his 
victorious generals, The other chief public build- 
logs are, the custom-house, a handsome Tange of 
building, 320 ft. in length; the Buena-vista pa- 
lace, now used as a museum of civil engineering ; 
and the palace of the council of Castile, in the 
Calle de Alcala: the post-office, in the Puerta del 
Sol; the national printing office, in the Calle de 
las Carretas; the duke of Liria’s palace, contain- 
ing a fine collection of pictures, near the gate of 
St, Bernardino, in the N. quarter of the city; the 
palace of the duke of Berwick; and the national 
gallery, in the Prado, Madrid, though a bishop's 
see, has no cathedral; but there are about seventy 
churches, among which the-churches of San Isidro 
and the Visitation are alone worthy of notice, the 
rest being externally and internally barbarous, 
‘No rhad architect,’ says a modern traveller, ‘ever 
dreamt of a distortion of members go capricious, 
of a twist, of pillars, cornices, or pediments so wild 
and fantastic, but that a rcal sample of it may be 
produced in some one or other of the churches of 
Madrid, They are, with two or three exceptions, 
small and poor both in marbles and pictures. Their 
altars are piles of wooden ornaments heaped up to 
the ceiling and stuck full of wax-lights, which 
more than once have set fire to the whole church,’ 
Madrid had formerly several hundred convents; 
but the greater number of these have been pulled 
down to widen the streets, while others have been 
converted to more useful purposes, The walks 
constitute a grand feature of the city. The Prado, 
or public promenade, is as fashionably attended, 
especially on Sunday, as Hyde Park ‘in London, 
It is nearly 2 m, long, and comprises a broad walk, 
called the salon, flanked by several of less width, 
thickly shaded with elm trees; contiguous to it 
is the garden of the Buen Retiro, the palace of that, 
name having been demolished; and still further 
S. are the shady gardens called Las Delicias, lead- 
ing to the Canal de Manzanares, which was once 
intended to connect Madrid with the Tague at 
Toledo. These walks, in the afternoons of. autumn, 
are crowded with the most respectable inhab., nor 
can any better idea of the out-of-door appearance 
of the pop. be got than by observing them on the 
Prado. In the: spring, however, the scene is varied 
by visits to Aranjuez, a beautiful park near the 
Tagus, forming a verdant oasis in the midst of a 
desert. Nearly all the ladies seen here wear black 
silk dresses and shawls, or rather mantillas, of va- 
tious colours, while their head-dress consists only 
of a slight veil attached to the hair by a comb, 
and fatlmg on the shoulder; and the graceful 
manner in which they wear the mantilla and veil 
gives to them all an Mtractive air. The dress of 
the men is in every respect similar to that of the 
French; but they usually cover their persons with 
Jarge cloaks, which, from the manner of. wearing 
them, have rather a graceful appearance. 

‘The state of education in Madrid, formerly very 
defective, has been greatly improved within the 
last 20 or 30 years, The 2 principal educational 
establishments are the Colegio Imperial and the 
Seminario de Nobles, schools or colleges ‘frequented 
by the better el: The instruction given to 
7 t Hcliol 
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nection with music and other accomplishments; 
but few ladies attain to any thing like literary 
distinction, and the majority are said to be * igno- 
rant almost beyond belief,’ Ciosely connected with 
the educational establishments are the various 
literary and scientific societies, most of which are 
under the protection of the crown. The Academy 
of History, which bas a handsome mansion in the 
Plaza Mayor, was instituted in 1735, for the 
purpose of collectiag authentic materials for the 
history and geography of Spain and her posses- 
sions, and has published, amongst other useful 
works, an_historico-geographical dictionary of 
Spain and Navarre. ‘The Academia de la Lengua 
has for its object the perfection of the Castilian 
language, and with this view has published a dic- 
tionary, grammar, and other works on Spanish 
philology. ‘There are also academies of scicnce, 
the fine arts, medicine, and rural economy, all of 
which are more or less useful in promoting their 
respective objects, 

‘The public collections comprise,—1. the royal 
library, with 200,000 printed volumes, besides 
many valuable Arabic and other MSS., and a fine 
collection of coins; 2. the library of Sanalsidro, 
formerly belonging to the Jesuits, and ¢ontain- 
ing upwards of 60,000 volumes; 8. the museum 
of natural history, in which, besides other good 
specimens, is the great megatherium, described by 
Cuvier; 4, the botanical garden and library ; and, 
5,, the national picture-gallery, equal in extent, 
and perhaps Tittle inferior in excellence, to the 
largest in Europe. -‘I'o the lover of the Spanish 
school, this gallery possesses attractions which no 
other can offer, Besides 42 pictures of Murillo, it 
contains 55 of Velasquez, 29 of Espanoletto, 17 of 
Juanes, 6 of Alonzo Cano, and many by other 
native painters; there are also nearly 500 pic- 
tures of the Italian schools, and about 300 of the 
Flemish school; and in the Sala Reservada are 
several master-pieces of Titian and Rubens, 

The theatrical amusements of Madrid are con- 
fined to two small establishments, managed by the 
ayuntamiento or city council. At these theatres, 
called the Teatro de la Cruz and the Teatro del 
Principe, Spanish comedy and Italian operas ate 
indiseriminately represented: the musical depart- 
ynent is on the whole well conducted: the plays 
are of the most trifling description, more resem- 
bling low farces than regular comedies; but they 
represent pure and unadulterated pictures of the 
intrigues and low life of Spain, and exhibit a 
truth and spirit unknown on any other stage, The 
great and all-absorbing amusement, however, of 
the people of Madrid (called by their countrymen, 
‘Madrilenos), is the bull-fight, heid on certain 
Monday afternoons during the season, in a large 
open amphitheatre, outside the gate of Alcala, 
Monday in Madrid’ is always a kind of holyday, 
and in the afternoon all the avenues leading to 
the bull-ring are in commotion : thestreet of Alcala 
is filled throughout its whole extent with a dense 
crowd of all ranks, some on foot and others in 
carriages, all hastening to the same point.’ The 
amphitheatre will accommodate 17,000 spectators: 
the central area has a diameter of 236 ft., and is 
surrounded by a double fence, behind the exterior 
of which the benches rise tier above tier to the 
outer wall, where, at the top of all, and shaded 
with awnings and blinds, are the boxes oceupied 
by persons of rank and property, The intense 
interest which the spectators of all classes, women 
ag well as men, fecl in this butcher-like sport, is 
yisible throughout, and often loudly expressed. 
The expenses of these exhibitions are very heavy; 
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MADRID 
| draws from them a revenue of 300,000 reals, or 


38,0002. sterling. + “ 

Madrid has numerous benevolent institutions 
for the relief of mdigence and the cure of disease, 
many of which are supported. by handsome endow- 
ments. The royal hospital of San Fernando, a 
very large establishment somewhat like an English 
workhouse, and the mendicity institution for the 
reception of beggars, formerly the greatest nuisance 
in Madrid, are doing much good; and the General 
Hospital not only gives relief to the sick poor, but 
serves asa practical school for the students of the 
Academy of Medicine, A mont de pictd, like that 
in Paris, lends money on security, with this differ- 
ence, that at Madrid no interest is taken, the ex- 
pense of the establishment being borne by the 
government, 

‘Madrid has scarcely any manufacturing industry ; 
nor is it possible, from its situation, at a distance 
from any navigable river, and in the midst of a 
stony, unproductive desert, that it can, in this 
respect, materially improve, even if that love of the 
dolce fhe niente, which pervades all classes of the 
population, should be given up. As it is, the 
workmen of the city are Catalans, Valencians, 
Aragonese, Asturians, and Galicians: in short, 
every article in Madrid, whether of manufacturing 
or farming industry, is exotic. Its fruit comes 
from a distance of 50 m., butter from Aragon, 
oranges and lenfons from Valencia, and dates from 
Murcia, A manufactory of porcelain and another 
of carpets are carried on at the expense of the 
government, most probably with little profit. 
The price of provisions and the general expenses 
of living are very high, in consequence of the 
necessity of bringing almost every article from a 
distance, and the want of water carriage, The 
markets are well supplied with meat, poultry, and 
vegetables; but fish and milk are scarce. Coffee 
is cheaper than in England; but tea and sugar 
are scarce, dear, and bad. Fruit is abundant and 
very cheap. Fuel is one of the most expensive 
articles, aud lodgings fetch as high rents as those 
in the best situations in London, 

‘The state of society in Madrid must be learnt 
from viewing the habits of the middle classes; 
for it is next to impossible for a stranger, even 
with good introductions, to know enough of the 
aristocracy to form a correct judgment of their 
domestic habits, owing, in a great measure, to the 
general poverty, which, with the high rate of 
living in Madrid, is a very effectual bar to hospi- 
tality, Almost all families, except those in the 
very highest ranks, live, as in Paris and Edin- 
burgh, in stories or flats, each story being a dis- 
tinct house. ‘The outer door, which is of enormous 
strength, has a small window or grating, with a 
sliding shutter, and the usual galutation from the 
porter, when one rings for admittance, is Quien es? 
to which the proper reply is Gente de paz (people 
of peace); and the door, in ordinary cases, is 
opened, This precaution of surveying strangers 
before admission is, perhaps, attributable to a feal- 
ing of personal insecurity, consequent on bad go- 
yernment and religious persecution, A suite of 
apartments usually consists of a large, well lighted, 
and respectably furnished saloon, with a recess on 
one side, in which is a bed, wholly unconcealed, 
and without curtains; and at another side is a 
door-way leading into 2 smaller chamber, similarly 
furnished to that just described. The lady’s bou- 
doir is always handsomely decorated; and. the 
worst rooms in an establishment are invariably 
the library, or study, and the dining-room, beth of 


which are small and wretchedly furnished, The 
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tous than in the N. provinces, A rather fich soup 
is usually added to the everlasting off@, or cochido, 
which is muclt better made and more highly sea- 
soned than in the rest of Spain; and dinner is 
always followed by cakes, sweetmeats, and fruits, 
accompanied by a moderate supply of Valdepenas 
and other good native wines. The inhabs., except 
the tradespeople, rise late, and breakfast on choco- 
late between 10 and 11. Lounging, reading, or a 
stroll to the eafés, occupies the men, dressing and 
iting the ladies, till dinner (about three), after 
which follows the siesta, a season of almost uni- 
versal repose in Madrid, The shops then are 
either shut, or a curtain is drawn before the door; 
the shutters of every window are closed ; scarcely 
a respectable person is seen in the streets; the 
stall-kecpers spread cloths over their wares, and 
go to sleep; groups of the poor and idle are seen 
stretched in the shade; and even the Gallician 
water-carriers, seized with the general drowsiness, 
make pillows of their water-casks, The siesta 
over, the ladies sit in the balconies, and the gentle- 
men smoke their cigars, till the time for the lounge 
on the Prado; and then comes the tertulia, a very 
pleasant and social meeting for chit-chat and 
music, closing the day of Madrid, Dinner parties 
are seldom or never given, and there are no regu- 








lar parties except balls; and those not frequent, | 


and unaccompanied by any refreshment beyond 
agua fresea, The best national manners are not, 
as in other countries, to be found in the a 
everything is sacrificed to the rage for imi! 
the French and English—a feature which dis- 
tinguishes the Madrilenos from all other Spaniards. 
Morals in all classes, especially the higher, are 
said to be in the most degraded state. 

Madric occupies the site of the ancient Mantua 
Carpetanorum, a fortitied town belonging to the 
Carpetani, It was afterwards called Majoritum, 

. Was taken and sacked in 1109 by the Moors, who 
fave it its present name, Henry IIL. repaired 
and enlarged it at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and Philip IT. made it the capitalof Spain, 
Its subsequent history to the time of the French 
war is unimportant. On the 23rd of March the 
city was entered by the French troops under Murat, 
and the royal family was induced to rémoye into 
France, Joseph Bonaparte was then made king; 
but both he and the French army were, two months 
afterwards, obliged by the inhabs, who rose in a 
body, to evacnate the town. In the December 
following, Madrid was occupied by Napoleon in 
person, and his brother Joseph was reinstated. 
‘The English troops occupied it for a short time in 
1812, and it was again visited, in 1823, by the 
French under the Duc d’Angoulém 

MADRIDEJOS, a town of Spain, in New Cas- 
tile, prov, La Mancha, 39 m. NNE, Ciudad-Real, 
and 65 m, S. Madrid. Pop, 6,828 in 1857. ‘The 
town is situated in an extensive and exposed plain, 
on the great road from Madrid through Aranjuez 
to Jaen and Granada, the neighbourhood being 
rendered not only unhealthy, but also, in some 
parts, unproductive by the inundations of the 
Amarguillo, which often greatly injure the town, 
and deprive the people of their means of support. 
The only public buildings are two par. churches 
and a hospital; nor are there more than a dozen. 
good houses in the place. A manufactory of serge 
is the only branch of industry in the town; but 
the neighbourhood is remarkable for its rich crops 
of saffron and for extensive sheep-farming. 

MADURA and DINDIGUL, a district of British 
India, presid. Madras, prov. Carnatic, near the S. 
extremity of Hindostan, between lat. 9° and 10°45’ 
N., and long, 77° 10’ and 79° 10’ E., having N. 
Trichinopoly and Coimbatoor, W. Cochin and Tra- 
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vancore, 8. Tinnevelly and the Gulf of Manaar, 
and E. the latter and Tanjore, Area, 7,656 sq. m. 
Pop. 1,756,791 in 1862. The pop. are chiefly bin: 
doos of the Sudra caste. The N. and W, parts of 
this district are mountainous, the S, and E, level. 
‘The hilly parts are interspersed with fertile valleys, 
the principal being that of Dindigul; but the plain 
country of Madura is by far the most productive 
portion of the surface. It is intersected by the 
tiver Vighey, which rises in this district, and, after 
& course eastward for about 145 m., falls into the 
Gulf of Manaar. A few swamps exist on the 
shore. The island of Ramisseram belongs to this 
district, The climate of the hills is cool and 
healthy, but the wind often blows with great 
violence, In the S. it is much warmer, the temp, 
in April and May ranging between 76° and 98° 
Fabr. Ditferent ‘kinds of paddy are grown in the 
Jow country, irrigation being there facilitated by 
plenty of streams and tanks: the husbandry is 
tolerably good, though not so perfect as in Tanjore. 
In Dindigul, the dry culture is to the wet as 4 to 
1; and the inhab, are in much less comfortable 
circumstances than those of the S. Property is 
much gbdivided: some individuals occupy only 
the 20th-part of an acre, and few have more than 
135 acres. Madura is celebrated for its piece goods 
and its dyers; and its artisans in gold and silver 
are in many places much above mediocrity. Its 
chief exports are piece goods, cotton, paddy, and 
chauks ; its chief imports, betel nut, chay root, 
cocoa nuts, and oil seeds, ‘This district is supposed 
to be the Aegia Pundionis of Ptolemy, having 
been anciently governed by a Pandian family, 
and is one of the holy countries of Southern India, 
It has numerous fine temples, and other monu- 
ments of former Hindoo grandeur. It was trans- 
big to the British by the ‘nabob of Arcot, in 
1801, : 

Mapura, a town of S. Hindostan, cap. of the 
preceding. district} on the Vighey, 136 m, NNE, 
Cape Comorin, and 270 m. SW. Madras, on the 
Great Southern of India railway. Pop. estim. at 
20,000, The town is surrounded by a bastioned 
but Renn eit stone wall; streets wide and regu- 
lar, public edifices magnificent, but private dwell- 
ings mean and wretched. It has some of the most 
extraordinary specimens of Hindoo architecture 
extant. The palace is a vast pile, with a dome 
90 ft. in diameter; but it is much dilapidated: the 
great temple, with its spacious areas, choultries, 
and four colossal porticoes, each a pyramid of ten 
stories, covers an extent of ground almost sufficient 
for the site of a town. fh front of the latter is 
a celebrated choultry, or inn, 312 ft. in Jength, 
ornamented with polished green stone columns 
and grotesque sculptures, uring the Carnatic 
wars, from 1740 to 1760, Madura underwent, many 
sieges, 

Mapvna, an island Of the Eastern Archipelago, 
immediately adjacent to the NE, coast of Java, 
with which island it is politically included, under 
the Dutch government. (See Java.) 

MAESE. (Seg Muvse.) 

MAESTRICHT (an. Trajectus ad Bfosam), « 
fortified town of Holland, prov. Limbury, of which. 
it is the cap., on the Maese, 14 m. N, by E, Liege, 
and 57 m. E. Brussels, on the railway from Has- 
selt to Cologne. Pop, 28,080 in 1861, Maestricht 
is one of the strongest towns in Holland, being 
defended by numerous bastions and trenches: it 
is well built, with wide,. clean, and well-paved 
streets, The market is held in the great square, 
the centre of which is ocenpied by the town-hall, 
built in 1652, and said to be one of the finest 
structures in the kingdom. The place d'armes is 
also a fine open space planted with rows of trees 
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and much frequented as a promenade, Among | 
the other public buildings are comprised the ex-| 
change, the church of St, Servais, the arsenal, and 
the theatre: and in the town are 10 churches, 2 
hospitals, 2 orphan asylums, a lazaretto, athe- 
nweum, fine public library, and society of agricul- 
ture, Maestricht is the residence of the governor 
of the prov. and the seat of a court of assizes and | 
primary jurisdiction, as well as of a chamber of 
commerce. The industry of the town comprises ; 
the manufacture of woollen cloths and flannels, 
cotton and woollen yarn, fire-arms, pins, starch, 
and tobacco; besides which there are soap-fac~ 
tories, tanneries, breweries, and dyc-houves. AY 
considerable trade is carried on with various places 
on the Macse by means of barges, and steamers | 
ply daily between Macstricht, Liege, and Namur. 

‘Three large fairs are held here during the year fer 
horses and cattle, On the other side of the river 
(crossed here by a stone bridge) is the citadel or 
fort of Petersberg, in the suburb of Wyk, famous 
for its extensive subterranean stone quarry, con- 
taining numerous intricate galleries and passages, | 
and abounding with curious marine and saurian 

fossils, some specimens of which may be seen in 
the museum of the Jardin des Vlantes at Paris. 

MAGDALEN A. a river of 8, America, and, next 
to the Orinoco, the principal in the republic of 
New Granada, through the centre of which it; 
tlows, from: S. to N., through 9 deg. of Latitude. 
It rises in the small lake of Papas, in the Andes, 
about lat, 2° N,, and long. 76° 25° W., and runs 
for at least 500m, between the middle and E. 
chains of the Cordillera, Its entire course may be 
estimated at about 800 m,: it enters the Caribbean | 
Sea about 63 m. NE. Cartagena, and 46 m, SW. 
Sauta Marta, Its principal tributary, the Cauca, 
flows between the central and W, chains of the 
Cordillera, and joins it from the W., between 150 
and 200 m, from its mouth, Its other aftluents are 
the Sogamoza, Sesar, aud Bogota, ‘The towns of 
Nayva, Honda, and Monpox are on its banks. | 
The descent of the Magdalena is 20 inches a mile, | 
aud the strength of its waters is such, that they 
preserve their freshness to a considerable distance | 
from its mouth, ‘The Magdalena is navigabie as 
far as Honda, in Jat. 5° 14°N,, near which the 
ation is interrupted by cataracts; but its 
rapidity is such, that a distance of 10 leagues a 

'y is reckoned very good progress in ascending 
the river, for a champan, or flat-bottomed beat, 
manned by 24 begas, ot rowers, ‘The oppressive 
heat of tlie climate, the abundance of caymans, 
and the swarms of musquilos and other insects 
that infest: the river, contribute to render the na- 
vigation both dangerous and unpleasant; gut the 
Magdalena is, notwithstanding, the main roltte for 
the commercial and other intercourse of the inland 

rov. of New Granada with the ocean, 

MAGDEBURG, a fortified city of Prussia, cap. 
of prov, of same name, on the Elbe, and on the 
railway from Brunswick to Berlin, 74 m. SW. 
Bertin, and 50 m, ESE, Brunswick, Pop. 67,607 
in 1861, excl. of a garrison of 7804. Magdeburg 
is a fortress of the first class, and, from the aug- 
mentation and improvement of its defences since 
the war, it is now considered one of the strongest 
jn Europe. ‘The citadel, on an island in the Elbe, 
serves also as a state prison, Baron Trenck and 
Lafayette having, among others, been confined 
in it, 

Magdeburg is divided into the Old town, with 
the suburb Friedrichstadt, together composing the 
ancient fortress; and the New town-—pop. 13,452 
in 1861—and suburb of Sudenburg, with a pop. 
242 in 1861. The fortifications are so‘extel 
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invest the city. Magdeburg has one good and 
‘spacious stgeet, called the Broadway, but alt the 
other streets are narrow and crooked, There are 
two large public squares, in one of which is the 
cathedral, This, which is one of the finest Gothic 
structures of N. Germany, was erected between. 
1214 and 1363, and has been recently repaired ai 
a cost of 300,000 dollars, It has two towers, 
cach 340 ft, in’ height, a lofty vault, a handsome 
high altar, and numerous tombs and monuments, 
among which is that of Otho the Great and his 
empress. : 

Magdeburg has fifteen churches, one of which is 
for . Catholics, a synagogue, an ecclesiastical 
seminary, a female high school, or royal boarding 
house for the education of girls, a teachers’ semi- 
nary, with schools for agriculture, commerce, and 
surgery ; five hospitals, g lunatic asylum, a work~ 
house, a humane institution, a savings’ bank, and 
various charities; an arsenal, extensive barracks, 
and other military establishments; several public 
libraries, and a theatre. It is a bishap's see, and 
is the seat of the government, of the board of 
taxation, the superior courts of justice, the coun- 
cil, and the military commandant of Prussian 
Saxony, From its position on the Elbe, and at 
the junction of two important lines of railway, 
it is an entrepét for the merchandise imported 
into and exported from the central parts of Ger- 
many. In other respects, also, it is very favour- 
ably situated for commerce, A canal, commencin 
about 20m, below the city, connects the Have’ 
with the Etbe, giving Magdeburg a direct water 
communication with Berlin and Frankfort on the 
Oder; and it is also the centre of a number of 
great roads which lead to all the cities and towns 
of importance within a radius of 50m. Its manu~ 
factures, which are considerable, consist of silk, 
linen, cotton, and woollen fabrics; oil-clotb, hats, 
gloves, tobacco, soap, earthenware, refined sugar, 
chicory, and vinegar, with numerous tanneries, 
breweries, and distilleries. A large quantity of 
salt is made in its neighbourhood. It has several 
native Lanking establishments, and a branch of 
the royal bank of Berlin, Several newspapers are 
published in the town, which has uniformly an 
air of bustle and activity, 

Magdeburg was repaired by Charlemagne, and 
improved and enlarged by Otho the Great. It 
has suffered numerous sicges. In 1631 it was 
taken by assault by the Imperialists under Tilly, 
by whom it was given up to military execution, 
and was nearly burned to the ground, It is the 
birthplace of ‘the celebrated natural philosopher 
Otto de Guericke, and of the poet Schultz. 

MAGELLAN, or MAGELHAENS (STRAIT 
OF), a strait at the S. extremity of S. America, 
separating Patagonia from Tierra del Fuego, Cla- 
rence Island, and the Isle of Desolation. Tt, ex- 
tends from, Capes de las Virginas ard Espiritu 
Santa, on the Atlantic, to Capes Victoria and de 
los Pilares, on the Pacific Ocean, a distance ol 
about 300 m,, having a breadth varying from 1] 
to 40 m. It has an additional communication 
with the Pacific by Cockburn Channel and Mag: 
dalen Sound, Its shores are lofty end generals 
rugged, and its depth is in some parts very great 
no bottom having been found with upwards o 
1,500 ft, of line. “Some safe and excellent bay: 
communicate with it; but, generally speaking 
its passage is extremely dangerous, both from th 
violence of the currents and the sudden and heavy 
tempests to which it is subject. It was discoverec 
by Magelhaen, a famous Portuguese navigator i 
the service of Spain, in 1520. Drake traversed i 
in his. voyage round the world, and it has sine 
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MAGGIORE (LAGO DD), or Lake of 
(on, Lacus Verbanus), a famous lake of N. Italy, 
lying partly in Italy, and partly within the Swiss 
canton of Tessin, It is tong and narrow, stretch- 
ing above 40 m, from Magadino at its N,, to 
Sesto-Calende at its S. extremity; while in its 
widest. parts, opposite to the mouth of the Toce, 
it is about 6 m. across, but its ordinary breadth 
does not exceed from 2 to 3m. Its general direc- 
tion is SSW. and NNE,, and it may, in fact, be 
considered as an expansion of the Tessino, which 
enters it at its N., and leaves it at its S, extre- 
mity. In addition to the Upper or N. Tessino, it 
receives on its W. the waters of the ‘Toce, and on 
its E. side those of the Tresa, fiowing from the 
Lago di Lugano, Its only outlet is the Lower or 
8. Tessino, In some places it is not less than 300 
deep ; its waters, which are clear and of 
enish tinge, are well stocked with fish ; and, 
like all Alpine Jakes, its navigation is dangerous 
from sudden squalls, 

The scenery of the Lago Maggiore is very 
varied. 'That’of the upper part is bold and moun- 
tainous, its northern branch opening into one of 
the most beautiful valleys of the Rhetian Alps, 
which form a magnificent amphitheatre in the 
back ground. Towards the E. and 8., the moun- 
tains gradually decline to the plain of Lom 
bardy ; and the lower part of the lake is of a more 
quict and softened character, yet still yery beau- 
tiful, Its immediate shores ‘are richly ‘fringed 
with wood, occasionally broken by picturesque 
erays, topped with castles and charches, and 
with numerous villagesstretching along the water's 
edge, ‘Vhough inferior in wildness and sublimity 
tothe Lake of Como, and perhaps, also, to that of 
Lugano, the softer beauties of this lake are gene- 
rally allowed to be the more attractive, contrasted, 
as they arc, with the distant grandeur of the 
Alpine chain, 

Ne Borromean Islands, from which this lake 
has derived a great portion of its celebrity, are 
situated in a bay, on its W, side, opposite to the 
months of the Toce, Of these the Zsula Bella and 
the Zsula Madre are the most famous, ‘They are 
of small size, and, previously to the middle of the 
17th century, were little better than bare racks, 
but being the. property of Count Vitaliano Berro- 
meo, a descendant of the celebrated St. Carlo Bor- 
romeo, he resolved to make them his residence, 
and to convert them, according to the taste of the 
time, into a sort of Italian paradise. They were 
consequently covered with earth brought from the 
adjoinmg mainland, formed (especially the Isola 
Bella) into splendid terraces, lined with trees aud 
statues, and ornamented with superb palaces, Un- 
luckily, however, nothing is natural; all js art. 

“On ev'ry side you look, behold the wall! 

No pleasing intricacies intervene, 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene ; 

Grove nods at grove, euch alley has @ brother, 

And half the platform just retiects the other. 

The enit’ring eye inverted nature sees, 

‘Trees cut to statues, statues thick as trees!” 
Pope’s Moral Lssays, iv. 1. 114. 


For a lengthened period, however, these islands 
were the theme of universal admiration; but as a 
simpler and purer taste began to prevail, they 
came to be regarded with very different feelings, 
and have latterly, perhaps, been too much tepre- 
ciated. These are now usually looked upon, by 














Englishmen at least, as little better than ‘quar- | 


ries above ground;’ and as evincing only the 
wealth, extravagance, and bad taste of their 


founder, 
MAGINDANAO, or MINDANAO, the most S. 
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MAGNESIA ad Sipylum (now MANISA), an 
ancient town, of some celebrity, in Asiatic Turkey, 
28m. NE. Smyrna. Pop. about 30,000, of whom 
4,000 are Greeks, 2,000 Armenians, and a few 
Jews. It is situated near the Kodus, or an, Her- 
mus, embosomed in hills long noted for the pro- 
duction of loadstones, and: is one of the cleanest 
and neatest towns of Asia Minor, being in the 
width of its streets, aud other respects, far supe- 
rior to Smyrna. ‘The principal buildings are two 
mosques, with double minarets, indicating a royal 
foundation, and the interior of each is adorned 
with paintings, lamps, ivory balls, and ostriches’ 
eggs, such as are to be seen in the mosques of 
Constantinople, There are 28 other mosques, and 
the Armenians, Grecks, and Jews have their re- 
spective places of worship. A Jewish college, lu- 
natic asylum, and the mausoleum of Amurath 
IL. are the only other public edifices, except -the 
khans, which are numerous and well built, ‘The 
manufacture of cotton and silk goods, and goats’ 
hair shawls, employs many of the inhab., and the 
town derives some importance from being on the 
great road between Smyrna and the interior of 
Asia Minor, 

Magnesia was, in all probability, colonised by the 
Magnesians of Thessaly, not long after the found~ 
ation of Cyme and Smyrna, two other Aolian 
cities. It is celebrated as the scene of a signal 
victory obtained by the Romans, under the two 
ius, over the forces of Antiochus the Great, 
who was consequently obliged to retire beyond 
the chain of Taurus, and leave Asia Minor at the 
disposal of the conquerors, The inhab, afterwards 
displayed great bravery in defending their town 
agail Mithridates. In the reign’ of Tiberius, 
A.D, 17, Magnesia, in common with 11 other cities, 
was all but destroyed by an earthquake, and 
owed its restoration in a great measure to the em- 
peror's generosity, * Duodecim celebres Asie urbes 
collapse nocturno motu terre ; quo improvisior gra- 
viorque pestis fuit, Neque solitum in tali cas offu- 
yium subveniebat, in aperta prorumpendi, quia di- 
ductis terris hauriebantur. .....'. Asperrima.., 
flues... in eosdem misericordia traxit: ... centies 
sestertium pollivitus Cesar, et quantum erario.,, 
pendebant, in quinquenniun remisit.  Magneter a 
Sipylo proxini damno ae remedio habiti (Tac, 
An ) 

it was a flourishing city at a late period of the 
Roman empire, but, at the commencement of the 
th century, passed into the hands of Sarkhan, 
sultan of Jonia, and finally was annexed, in 1448, 
to the dominions of Mahomet IL, the conqueror 
of Constantinople. 

¥ above city must not be confounded with 
Magnesia ad Meandrum, close to the modern 
Inek-bazar, and about 50 m. SSE. Smyma, which, 
though a place of so} consequence, was greatly 
inferior to the Magnesia ad Sipylum, It ig ye- 
markable, however, for the ruins of a theatre, 
stadium, and magnificent octastyle Tonic temple, 
said to have surpassed in the harmony of its pro- 
portions even the temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

MAHABALIPOORAM, or MAVALIPOORAM, 
a village and a curious assemblage of rock temples 
in Hindostan, on the Coromandel coast, distr. 
Chingleput, about 83m. SSW. Madras; lat, 126 
30’ N., long. 80° 16° E. The temples in their 
general character closely resemble those at Ellora 
and elsewhere, on the W. side of Hindostan; but, 
from their being cut in a granite rock, they are in 
better preservation, ‘Ihey have been chiefly con- 
secrated to Vishnu, whose worship appears to have 
predominated on this, as that of Siva on the oppo- 
‘ite coast of India. At the foot of a hill N. ofthe 
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and about halt as broad, hewn from a single rock, 
and covered with sculptures. Near this temple, 
the surface of the rock, about 90 ft. in extent by 
80 in height, is covered with bas-reliefs, including 
a gigantic figure of Krishna, another of his favenr- 
ite Arjoon, and representations of a number of ani- 
mals. Opposite to this, and surrounded by astone 
wall, are 2 brick pagodas of great antiquity; adja- 
cent to which are 2 excavations in the rock, one 
supported by pillars, in a manner somewhat like 
the cave at Elephanta, and the other fronting a 


sculplured group, supposed to represent one of 


Krishna's adventures. 
traveller: cros 


Still proceeding $., the 
‘a rovky hill, in which is a spa- 





cious excavation, in the middle compartment of 
which is a figure of Siva between Brahma and | 


Vishnn; while at one end of the temple is a 
gigantic figure of Vishnu sleeping upon a cobra- 
di-capello, and at the other an eight-armed god- 
dess, mounted on a lion, rescuing a human figure 


from a buffalo-headed demon, Several of the | 


figures are executed in a very superior style. 
About a mile further S. are other sculptured 
roeks, said to surpass those already noticed, One 
pagoda is about 40 ft. in height, by 29 in length 
and breadth; and another 49 ft. in length and 
breadth, and 25 ft, in height, bat rent as by some: 
violent convulsion, from top to bottom ; besides 
which there are three smaller structures, and large 
figures of a lion and an. clephant, the jast ex- 
tremely true to nature. E. of the village, and 
washed by the sea, is an ancient, stone pagoda, 
within which, also, are several sculptured figures. 
The sea has dbviously encroached on this part of 
the coast, and it has probably submerged many 
temples that formerly existed here, Mahabalr- 
pooram is believed to have been anciently of con- 
siderable importance as a metropolis of the kings 
of the race of Pandion, in Hindoo mythology. 


MAHADEO TEMPLE, a celebrated place of 


Hindoo worship in British Tndia, prov. Gund- 
wariah, on the Nerbudda, 60 m. SE, Hussing- 
abad; lat, 22° 22’ N., long. 78° 35’ E, 

MAHANUDDY (Maha Nadi, the great river), 
a considerable river of Hindostan, having its 
source in the prov. of Guudwanah ; lat, 219 BO" N., 
Jong. 8° K., and flowing mostly E. to the Bay of 
Bengal, which it enters by aiumerous months, 
nbout lat. 20° N,, and between long, 85° 30’ and 
87°F, after a course of more than 500m, At 
Cuttack, about 70 m. from the sea, the river, in 
the rainy season, has a breadth of about 2 m.; 

notwithstanding, fordable at this point 
from Jan. to June. During the rains it is navi- 
gable for a distance of almost 300 m, from the sea. 
Its deposits consist of a coarse sand, hostile to 
vegetation, but frequently containing diamonds of 
the first quality, and which are occasionally of 
considerable size, 

MAHE,, a'sea-port town of Hindostan. It be- 
longs to the French, and was formerly their prin- 
cipal settlement on the coast of Malabar, but is 
now of little importance. It is admirably situated 
on rising ground, beside a small river, navigable 
for boats to a considerable distance inland, 40 m. 
NE, Calicut, Pop. 6,000 in 1861, neatly all of 
native races. The town is well built, and has 
several handsome houses, with three churches. 
Its commerce is, however, small, and mostly con- 
tined to cacoa-nuts, pepper, and arrack, 

MAHIM, a town of Hindostan, pray. Aurung- 
abad, ou the island of Bombay, near*its N, ex- 
tremity, in Jat. 19° 2° N., and long. 720 58’ E. 
Pop. estimated at 15,000. It has a Portuguese 
church and a R. Cath, college. 
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noted for an engagement fought in its vicinity, on 
the 4th July, 1806, when an English army under 
Sir John Stuart entirely defeated a greatly supe- ~ 
rior French: foree under Regnier, 
MAIDENHEAD, a mun, bor. and market town 
of England, co. Berks, hund. Bray, on the 8, bank - 
of the Thames, 114 m. E. by N. Reading, 27 m. 
W. London by road, and 223m. by Great Westeni 
railway. Pop. 3,895 in 1861, The town consists 
almost entirely of one street extending from the 
river about 1m, along the high road to Oxford, 
and lined with numerous respectable and a few 
handsome houses: it is well flagged and maca- 
damised, and lighted with gas, ‘The guildhall, in 
the market place, is a spacious stone building: 
there is also a handsome church, and the Wes- 
i leyan Methodists and Baptists have their respec- 
tive places of worship, A national and infant 
school, with three Sunday schools, furnish instrue- 
tion to the children of the poor, and there are 
almsbouses and other charities for the sick and 
aged. ‘The Bristol, Bath, and Exeter branch of 
the great western Toad is here carried over the 
‘Thames by a handsome stone bridge of thirteen 
arches, and about 500 yards S. from it_is another 
bridge of three arches, forming part of the Great 
Western railway, which skirts the town in its 
Maidenhead appears to be in a 
thriving condition; it has no manufactures, but is 
jin the centre of an opulent neighbourhood, and 
derives considerable trading importance from its 
position on one of the most frequented roads of the 
empire, ‘Ihe bor. was first chartered by Edward 
HL, and the corporation now comprises a mayor 
and three other aldermen, with 12 councillors. 
Markets on Wednesday; horse and cattle fairs, 
Whit-Wednesday, Sept. 29, and Nov, 80. 
MAIDSTONE, a parl, and mun. bor., market 
town, and par, of England, co, Kent, hund, of its 
own name, in the E, div. of the lathe of Aylesford, 
on the E. bank of the Medway: 304 mn. ESE. 
London, and 38m, W. Canterbury, on the South 
Kastern railway. Pop. of munic. bor. 23,016, and 
of parl, bor, 23,058 in 1861. The town, which: is 
about 2m. in length frum N, to S., consists prin- 
cipally of a well-built street, leading NE, from the 
bridge to a lengthened narrow street, along the 
road from Rochester to Tenterden ; but, exclusive 
of these, there are many smaller streets, Among 
the principal public buildings are the co. hall, a 
modern structure, decorated in the Italian style; 
the new gaol, an immense structure, erected, in 
1818, at an expense of 200,0002, covering more 
than 18 acres of land, and ranking as one of the 
largest and best arranged in England; the barracks 
near the gaol, the county ball-rooms, and a small 
but pretty theatre, ‘Ihe market-house, the lower 
part of which is appropriated to the sale of corn, 
stands in the centre of. the town, and behind it is 
a market-place, conveniently arranged for the sale 
of provisions. The church, one of the largest in 
the kingdom, is an extremely handsome embattled 
edifice, with a lofty tower, formerly surmounted 
by a spire, destroyed by lightning in 1730: it was 
made collegiate in the reign of Richard IT, and 
attached to an ecclesiastical college, destroyed 
with many others at the Reformation: the living 
is a perpetual curacy, in the gift of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. ‘There is a district church, erected, 
by the church-building commissioners, at 2 cost of 
13,0002,; and places of worship are also supported 
by the Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Bap- 
tists, Unitarians, and the Society of Friends, A 
free grammar-school was founded, in the reign of 
Edward VI., by the corporation, which has two 
exhibitions at University Collece. Oxford. Free- 
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gratis, for classical instruction, the master making 
& charge for other branches of education. This 
school is not in a very fiouris3ing state, and its 
inefficiency has led to the establishment of a 
proprietary school, which is well supported and 
attended. A blue-coat hospital was founded, in 
1711, for the Clothing and education of 63 boys 
and 43 girls, and there are three other endowed 
charity schools, and a Lancastrian school. Four 
sets of ulmshouses furnish lodging, clothing, and 
money allowances to 20 old women, and various 
bequests and charities exist for the relief of the 
sick and aged poor, A philosophical society was 
instituted in 1824, 

Maidstone is in a very prosperous state, the 
population having nearly doubled in the course of 
thirty years. The only manufacture of any im- 
portance is that of paper: there are six paper- 
mills, employing above a thousand hands. ‘fhe 
felt, blanket, and hop-bag manufactories are of 
tnuch less extent. There is a considerable traflic 
on the river, which has been for many years 
gradually increasing ; and the annual tonnage of 
vessels passing through Hallington lock, about 
2m. from the town, averages 150,000 tons, The 
principal articles of merchandise brought up the 
river are coals and timber for the supply of the 
neighbourhood, and also of Tonbridge, Seven- 
oaks, and the whole weald of Kent, A portion of 
the latter article is imported direct from the Balti 
and America. The neighbourhood is celebrated 
for its abundant produce in hops and fruit, both of 
which are sent away by milway, or carried down 
the river, ° 

Maidstone received its charter of incorporation 
from Edward VL, in 1549 
following rei 
inhab, with the insurrection of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
Queen Elizabeth granted another charter, with in- 
creased privileges; but. this also became void, by 
A quo warranto, soon after the Revolution of 1688; 
and a new charter was granted in 1748, by George 
Ji, Under the Municipal Reform Act of" 1837 the 
borough is divided into three wards, the corporate 
officers being a mayor and 5 other aldermen, with 
18 councillors, Corp, revenues 6,584, in 1862, of 
which 8,032 from rates. The Lent and summer 
assizes are held here, as also the quarter-sessions 
for the W. division of Kent. The recorder holds 
quarter and petty sessions within the borough, 
and a county court is established in it. Maid- 
stone has sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. from the 
Gth of Edward VI. Down to the Reform Act, the 
right of election was vested in the freemen (by 
birth, apprenticeship, and purchase) not receiving 
alms. The limits of the borough were not altered 
by the Boundary Act, Tn 1868 it had 1,747 regis- 
tered electors, Maidstone is also the chief place 
of election for the mems, for the W. division of the 
county. Large markets on Thursday for hops, corn, 
horses, and cattle: fairs for cattle, Ist Tuesday in 
each month, Feb, 13, May 12, June 20, andOct. 17, 

MAILCOTTA, a town of Hindostan, prov. My- 
sore, and a celebrated place of Hindoo worship, on 
arocky hill, 17 m, N. Seringapatam ; iat, 12° 39° 
N,, long, 76942'E, The town, which is open and 
paved, has about 400 good houses, mostly ocenpied 
hy Brahmins, and several rich pagodas. “The most 
striking edifice is a temple dedicated to Narasingha 
(the man-lion), which stands on the highest pin- 
nacle of the mountain, and is approached by a 
staircase cut in the rock, and ornamented at inter- 
yals with smaller temples and arches. It has, be- 
sides, a temple to Krishna, a square building of 
vast dimensions, entirely surrounded by a colon- 
nade, and which is said to be extremely rich in 





, but forfeited it in the | 
reign, owing to the connection of its’ 
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esteem that Tippoo did not venture to ontrage the 
prejudices of his Hindoo subjects by plundering it. 
‘Phere is also a large and fine reservoir at Mail- 
cotta, surrounded by numerous buildings for the 
accommodation of devotees. Near this town the 

Mahrattas defeated Hyder Ali in 1772, 
MAINE, one of the U.S. of N. America, being 
erly and easterly state in 


at once the most north: 
extending between lat, 43° 7’ and 479 


the Union, 
20’ N., and between 67° and 71° W, long., having 
ew Brunswick, 


NW. and N. Lower Canada, E. Ni 
W. New Hampshire, and S, and SE. the Atlantic, 
Area, 81,766 sq. m. ; pop. 628,276 in 1860, Maine 
has a greater extent of coast, and more goad har- 
bours, than any other state of the Union. Its 
shores are all alung indented by deep bays; and 
the opposite sea is studded with numerous fine 
{islands, some of considerable size. Near the coast, 
the surface is level, but it rises on proceeding in- 
land, and most part of the state is hilly. In’ the 
NW. a mountain chain forms the watershed be- 
tween the streams that join the St. Lawrence, and 
those that fall into the Atlantic; and a lateral 
branch from this chain, between Jat, 46° and 469 
30’, separates the basins of the Kennebec, Penob- 
scot, &c., on the S., from that of the Sr. John’s on 
the N, Several of the summits in Maine reach an 
elevation of 4,000 ft.; and Mount Katahdin, near 
lat. 46, which rises te 5,335 ft, is reckoned the 
highest ground between the Atlantic and the St. 
Lawrence, It has been estimated that 1-6th part 
of the surface of Maine consists of water: there 
are numerous lakes, chiefly in the N., the largest 
of which, Mooschead, is 50 m, in breadth. The 
St. John’s river is elsewhere noticed: the Penob- 
scat, Kennehee, Androscoggin, ana St. Croix, have 
all a general S, direction, atid several are navigable 
for the greater part of their length, ‘The climate 
is cold: ice and snow last, in the N, and centrat 
parts, from October to April, and the summer is 
short: but the atmosphere is generally clear, the 
weather uniform, and the country salubrious, The 
soil on or near the coast is sandy and poor; but it 
improves greatly as it recedes inwards, especially 
along the banks of the rivers. The greater portion 
‘of the state was originally covered with dense 
forests of fine fir and beech, In the S., and some 
of the central parts, these have been mostly 
| cleared; but they are still nearly unbroken in the 
N,, and the value of the lumber cut down annually 
in the state is estimated at 10,000,000 dollars, 
Wheat, maize, rye, barley, potatoes, peas, beans, 
and flax are among the chief agricultural pro- 
duets. Apples and pears grow to perfection ; and 
cherries, plums, and grapes grow in’ the woods, 
E, of the Kennebec, and along that river, are some 
excellent arable lands ; and between Kennebec and 
Penobscot ure some of the finest grazing lands in 
|New England. Till lately the rearing of sheep 
has been the most important branch of rural in- 
dustry, the annual value of the clip of wool being 
estimated at about 2,000,000 dollars, Geod marble 
is found in some districts, and lime-burning is ex- 
tensively carried on. Iron ore is abundant, and 
some lead has been discovered, Maine has manu- 
factures‘of cotton and woollen cloths, hats, shoes, 
leather, cordage, nails, spirits, and maple sugar, 
‘The exports consist chiefly of lumber, great quan- 
tities of which are shipped for the West India 
islands, as well as for the neighbouring states; 
dried fish, gickled salmon, beef, pork, butter, wool, 
grain, hay;pot and pearl ashes, and marble, The 
state is intersected by railways in all directions, 
and has also numerous canals, The value of 
real estate and personal property was returned 
* 190.911.600 dellercin i2f0. The T.~:.).. a 
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representatives of 151 mems., who, together with 
the governor, are chosen annually by all the white 
male citizens above 21 years of age, who have re- 
sided in the state during the 3 months preceding 
the election, and paid taxes. ‘The governor is as- | 
sisted by an executive council of 7 mems,, elected ; 
by the legislature. The general assembly of the ; 
2 houses convenes annuaily at Augusta. The | 
supreme judicial court has all the usual powers of ; 
a court of chancery. The judges are appointed by 
the governor with the consent of the council, and 
hold oftice during good behaviour. All judicial 
offices are, however, vacated at the age of 70 years. 
Each town is required by law to raise annually a} 
sum equal to 40 cents for each inhab., which is 
distributed among the town schools in the ratio of 
the number of scholars in each, The state has 45. 
academies, a Baptist college at Waterville, theo- | 
logical seminaries at Bangor and Readfield, and j 
Bowdoin Colleze, with a medical school at Bruns- 
wick, established in 1794, Maine is divided into | 
10 counties. Augusta is the politieal eap., but it 
ia inferior in point of size to several other towns, 
as Portland (which see), and Bangor, Bangor, at 
the head of the tide-water, has lately become the 
most important place on the Penobscot, ‘The 
militia of the state, which is in 8 divisions, con- 
sisted, in 1864, of 88.414 men. Maine had a pub- 
lie debt of 1,472,000 dollars on the Ist of Jan, 
1863, which included a ‘war debt’ of 800,000 
dollars, The state sends 5 mems, to congress, 
Maine was first pernianently settled by the British 
in 1635, previously to which it had only been 
transiently oceupied by the French, It subse- 
quently became a proprietary government, but 
in 1652 it was annexed’ to Massachusetts, to 
which it remained attached as a subordinate dis- 
trict till 1820, when it was constituted a separate 
state of the Union. 

Marsé, a river of W. Germany. See May. 

Maing, one of the old provs. of France, now 
distributed between the departments Mayenne 
and Sarthe, 

MAINE-ET-LOIRE, a dep. of France, reg. W., 
formerly comprising the greater part of the prov. 
of Anjou, chieily between lat. 47° and 47° 30° N., 
and long, 0° and 1° W,, having N. the déps. 
Mayenne and Sarthe, E. Indre-ct-Loire, 8. Vienne, 
Deux-Sevres, and Vendée, and W. Loire-In- 
férieure, Greatest length, E. to W., about 70 m., 
breadth usually about 40 m, Area, 712,093 
hectares : pop. 526,012 in 1861. The Loire 
intersects the dép. from E to W., dividing it into 
two nearly equal parts, and is joined within its 
limits by the Maine, Anthion, Thonet and Layon. 
‘The Maine is a continuation of the Mayenne, 
which changes its name after it has been joined 
by the Sarthe, It passes by Angers, and ‘uni 
with the Loire about 5 m. below ¢ i 
entire lengt)t is 8 m., throughout w 
vigable. About 440,196 hectares of the surface of 
this dép. are estimated to Le arable, 80,023 in 
pasture, 38,260 in vineyards, 61,838 in woods, and 
48,271 in heaths and wastes. More com is pro- 
dueed than is required for home consumption. 
Agriculture, as in the contiguous departments, is 
rather backward: the lands in lease are all held 
onthe metayer principle, the rent being a certain 
proportion, usually about half the produce: the 
occupiers are poor, uninstracted, and, ef course, 
strongly attached to routine practices, Ilemp 
mid flax, pranes, melons, walnuts, apfles, and 
various other fruits are said to be of superior 
qnality, The produce of wine is. estimated at 
about 500,000 hectol. a year. Some of the white 
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vinegar. The latter, which enjoys a high repu- 
tation, is known in commerce as vinaigre de 
Saumur, Exclusive of wine, this dép. produces 
annually from 50,000 to 60,000 hectol, of cyder. 
‘The industry of the rural pop. is, however, chiefly 
exercised in rearing and fattening cattle for the 
Paris markets, and in breeding horses. In 1862 
there were. stated to be 828,677 head of cattle in 
Maine-et-Loire—a greater number than in any 
other dep. of the W. of France; but, on the other 
hand, the stock of sheep, in the same year, was 
135,455, ‘The land is much subdivided, and there 
are only about 300 properties assessed at more 
than 1,000 fr. This dép. has the largest and most, 
important slate quarries in France. ‘These are 
uated near Angers, and are extensive excava- 
tions, in one place to the depth of 440 ft.. below 
the surface, ‘They employ more than 3,000 work- 
men, and several steam-engines, and yield about 
80) millions of slates a year. At Chollet and other 
parts, some extensive woollen, cotton, and other 
manufactures are established, employing a large 
number of hands, At Angers is a large sail-cloth 
factory; wooden shoes are made at Moulicherne ; 
and the department has numerous sugar refineries, 
breweries, distilleries, paper-mills, and dyeiig- 
houses. At Angers is one of the two great schools 
of arts and trades established in France, at: which 
about 450 pupils are supported partly or wholly at 
the expense of government. Maine-ct-Lvire is 
divided into 5 arrunds,: chief towns, Angers, the 
cap. Baugé, Beaupréau, Saumur, and Segré, 
TAINLAND. See SrerLAND IsLEs, 
MAJORCA (Span, Mollurca), the largest of the 
Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean Sea belong- 
ing to Spain, from the E, coast of which it is 110 
m. distant, Palmas, the chief town, being in lat, 
39° 88’ N., long, 2° 45’ E, Greatest length 48 m., 
do. breadth 42 m., area, 1,340 sq. m. Pop, 204,000 
in 1857, Its shape is that of an irregular four- 
sided figure, the angles of which are formed W. 
by Cape Tramontana, N. by Cape Formenton, E, 
by Cape Peri, and S. by Cape Salinos, ‘The sur- 
face is extremely uneven, and is divided into two 
nearly equal parts by a range of mountains, 
the highest of which, the Silla de Torillos, rives 
5,114 feet above the sea, These mountains 
not volcanic, but consi: i 
ite, and porphyry, over w! 
grauwacké, clay slate, and coal; lead and iron 
are found, but not in sufficient abundance for 
mining purposes. ‘The rivers or rather torrents of 
Majorca are short, rapid, and very numerous, af- 
fording great facilities to irrigation, ‘The climate 
is exceedingly mild, salubrious, and agreeable; 
the thermometer during winter scarcely ever falls 
below 48°, its average height being 65°, and cold 
and strong N. winds are of rare occurrence, The 
temperature of summer varies between 84° and 88° 
Fabr.; but the heat is seldom oppressive, owing 
to the constant sea-breezes, The red loamy soil 
of the mountains, though stony, is extremely rich, 
producing spontaneously great numbers of wild 
olives and grapes: in the plains it is much less 
fertile, owing to the supertluity of moisture, and 
the absence of any system of drainage, Agricul- 
ture is in a very rade. state; and the growth of 
corn, which in wet years totally fails, meets only 
half the consumption of the island, the annual im- 
ports of this article being about 6,000 fanegas, 
chiefly from Catalonia and Valencia. Olives ‘are 
raised in very large quantities, the crops averaging 
about 180,060 arrobas yearly; the fruit is smaller 
than that of Andalusia, but as juicy as the best 
of the growth of Provence. Wine, both red and 
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and much is likewise used in the distillation of 
brandy. Fruit and vegetables, especially oranges, 
figs, melons, carobs, pumpkins, and caulifiowers, 
grow plentifully, and attain a large size, Large 
quantities of saifron also are produced, of preferable 
quality to that of La Maucha. There is no want 
of fine pasture in the island, but little attention 
is paid to cattle-breeding. The sheep are large, 
and hogs sometimes attain the weight of 600 Ibs., 
or about 38 stone. Mules and asses are reared in 
great numbers, and sent to Valencia and other 
provs. in the S. of Spain, Hares and rabbits, 
partridges, quails, snipes, &c,, are abundant, and 
the coast swarms with fish of various kinds and 
good quality. 

‘The trade of Majorca is, relatively to its size, 
very considerable, chiefly with Spain, France, and 
England : its exports comprise oil, wine, brandy, 
oranges, and other frutts, capers, saffron, wine, 
mules, and asses, with smaller quantities of home_ 
made goods, as palm brooms and baskets, turnery 
wares, and water-proof hats for sailors, its imporis 
consisting of wheat, salt beef, iron, sugar, groceries, 
woollen and cotton goods, and hardware, chi Hy 
from France, England, and the N. of Europe ; but 
the precise amount of the trade of Majorca cannot 
be ascertained. 

The inhabitants bear a striking resemblance, 
both in their external appearance and general 
character, to the Catalans, being equally hardy 
and courageous, equally blunt and jealous of their | 
honour, equally industrious and ingenious, equally 
good sailors and skilfal farmers, with their eonti- 
nental neighbours: their language is a cortupt 
dialect of the Catalan. 

Majorca comprises only two towns of any im- 

ortance and 28 villages, the rest being “mere ; 

amlets. Numerous detached farms aud country 
houses, however, are scattered over different parts ! 
‘of the island ; and in all the fine valleys are num- 
bers of elegant villas, in which the higsher classes, 
who are usually much attached toa country life, 
spend a greater part of the year. ‘The roads have 
also been considerably improved in recent years, 
and there is a tolerably good communication be- 
tween different parts, The cap. of Majorea is 
Palma (sometimes also eailed Majorca), situated 
in a bay of its own name, on the ide of the 
island, with a pop. of 5LS71 in 1857. It is agree 
ably placed in a delightful country, and is strongly 
fortitied ; the houses are large and well built; but 
the streets being narrow, dark, and ili-paved, give 
ita mean appearance. The chief public buildings 
are the governor’s palace, a large structure with 
extensive gardens, a cathedral, exchange, town- 
hall, and theatre, The inhab. are active, enter- 
prising, and laborious ; and almost the whole trade 
of the island is concentrated in its pert, The road 
of Palma affords excellent protection for shipping, 
except during storms from the SE.; but the little 
harbour, called Puertu-Pi, is more secure, and fur- 
nishes anchorage for the largest frigates: the fort 
is defended by two well-furtitied castles. Among 
the other towns of Majorca, the largest, with thei 
respective pops, in 1857, are Llumayor 8,539 
Campos, remarkable for its mineral waters and 























saltpuns, 4,129 ; Santenay, celebrated fur its stone- ! 


quarries, 5,451; Falaniche, where is made the best 
brandy of the island, 10,309; and Soller, 805 
‘The small island of Cabrera lies 8m. SSW. of Cape 
Salinas: it is covered with trees, and wholly 
uninhabited, except by convicts, of whom there is 
here a small depét. 

The Balearie Islands, of which Majorca is the 
chief, were more anciently known as the Xopddes, 


so called, probably, from’rising out of the sea like 
oP, oe ieee oe FM. = wha eee ~ — 
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ments in them at a very early period; and they 
Were succeeded by the Carthaginians under Hanno, 
who founded Mago (Mahon), and Jamnon (Ciuda- 
dela), both towns of Minorca. ‘The islanders were 
celebrated as the most expert slingers in the Car- 
thaginian service during the Punic wars, and were 
afterwards equally noted as successful pirates, till 
Quintus Metellus subdued them, and hence ob- 
tained the surname of Buleari He was the 
founder also of two cities in Majorea, Puima, the 
present cap., and Pollentia, now Pollenza,’ the 
latter with 7,486 inhab, in 1857, Under the 
Roman empire, these islands belonged to the ju- 
dicial district (conventus juridieus) of New Car 
thage in Tarraconensis, ‘and from the reign of 
Constantine I. to that of ‘Theodosius L, they had 
their own government. On the breaking up of - 
the W, empire, they became an easy conquest for 
the Vandals and Huns, from whom they were 
afterwards wrested by the Moors, The people be- 
coming notorious as pirates and robbers on the 
coast of Christian Europe, Charlemagne headed an 
expedition against them, and succeeded, not only 
in taking the islands, but in keeping possess n of 
them for six years, at the end of which they were 
retaken by the Moors. The latter were expelled in 
1285, when the entire group was formally aunexed 
to the crown of Aragon, 

MALABAR, a term usually applied to desig- 
nate the whole W. coast of Hlindostan from Cape 

‘omorin to Bombay, but, strictly speaking, Mala- 
bar only extends as far N.as the Malabar language 
is spoken, or to lat, 12° 30’, ‘Phe British prov, of 
Malabar is a district or colleetorate wider the 
Mailras Presidency, extending between lat. 10° 
12/ and 12° 15 Nand long, 75° 10’ and 76° 50! 
E., comprising several portions of territory, ag 
Wynaad, ke., not belonging to Hindoo Malabar ;, 
and having Canara, Coory, and Mysore, E, 
Coimbatoor, $, Cochin, and W, the Indian Ocean, 
Length, NW. to SE. about 150 m.; average 
breadth about 42 m, Area, 6,262 sq. m Pop, 
1,140,916, of whom 844,186 Hindoos, 282,027 Mo- 
hammedans, and 14,403 Rom, Cathol ics. In the 
E, the surface is mountainons, comprising a portion 
of the range called the W. Ghauts: the coast is 
low, and indented by many shallow inlets, Be~ 
tween these two regions the country mostly con- 
sists of undulating hills, separated by arrow 
valleys, in general watered by a rivulet, Nearly 
‘all the rivers have a W. course, The chief are the 
Cochin, Beypoor, Baliapatam, and Ponany: the 
bar of the first is navigable fur ships drawing 15 ft. 
water, and the mouth of the second will admit 
Vessels of300 tons, Lakes and tanks inconsicerable, 
The year is divided into three seasons; the hot, 
from’ February to May; the wet, from May to 
October; and the cool during the remaining 
months, Dense fogs are rare on the coast, but 
they usually envelope the ghauts from April to 
the end of the year, ‘The soil on the comst is sandy, 
but well adapted for the culture of the cocoa nut, 
jack, areca, plantain, ciunamon, and other trees, 
pepper, coffee, the sweet potata, and other fari- 
naceous roots and ganlen vegetables. -In the #r- 
teriur the soil is of the red kind common in the S.. 
of India, and highly favourable far tice, which 
frequently yields two and sometimes three crops a 
ear, The rice lands are sown after the first raing 
n April, and in four months the grain is Tipe for 
ithe sickle, The second crops are iaised by the 
transplanfagion of plants a month old, and are 
iTeaped in three months, The third crop is assisted 
by small reservoirs and tanks, and by turning 
water from streams, About 788 8q. ID, are esti- 
TMmated to be under rice, and 120 in cardene and 
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hills are often formed into terraces for cultivation. 
‘The rest of the surface, espécially in the uplands, 
is chiefly covered with forests, among which the 
teak-tree is very ‘prevalent, and an important 
source of wealth to the district, the teak of Malabar 
being considered, upon the whole, superior to every 
other variety. Besides the above articles of cul- 
ture, the mulberry, mango, tamarind, sugar-cane, 
qoustard, arrow-root, hemp, and 
cotton, are grown, and wheat and barley on the 
hills. ‘There ate few cattle. The clephant and 
wild hog do great damage on the borders of the 
forests they inhabit: the tiger, bison, elk, and deer 
are also met with. Towns are rare in the interior, 
and villages there are spread over a large space, 
families usually living scparate from each other 
within gardens inclosed by ditches and high banks. 
Tron is generally found, and gold, though in small 
quantities, in the sands of some of the rivers, 
Coarse cotton claths are manulactured in a fev 
places from the raw produce of the district ; eoir is 
made from the fibrous covering of the cocoa-nut; 
oii from its kernel, and arrack from the toddy in 
very large quantities, The chief exports consist 
of the products of the cocoa-palm, but pepper, 
betel-nut, and cloth from the districts to the E. 
are also exported. At Calicut, ‘Tellichery, Cana- 
nore, and Ponany, the chief ‘commercial towns, there 
‘are numerous Parsce and other opulent merchants. 
The roads’ throughout the district are in good 
order, and have convenient bungalows every id or 
15m, In Malabar, as in S. Canara, inheritance 
goes by the female line, among the Nairs and 
other Hintoo castes which inhabit the country. 
On the coast, a large proportion of the inhab, are 
Mohammedans, and many Moplays, a peo le 
originally derived. from Arabia. The Christian 
religion appears to have been planted in this part 
of India at a very early period, and many churches 
were found existing by the Portuguese, Malabar 
was governed by various Nair dynasties, previously 
to its conquest by Hyder Ali, in 1761. On the fail 
of ‘Tippoo Saib it became subsidiary to the British, 
and was incorporated with the Madras Presidency 
in 1803, 

MALACCA and NANING, a British colony, 
on the W. coast of the Malay Peninsula, hetween 
Jat. 2° and 3° X., and long. 102° and 103° EL; 
having NW. the territory of Sangalore, NE. those 
of Rumbowe and Johole, SE. that of Juhore, and 
SW. the straits of Malacca, Area, 875 sq. m. 
Pop. estim, at 55,000, of whom 10,600 Chinese, 
$3,500 Malays, and 2,800 Europeans, Surface 
mostly undulating; the hills are covered with 
jungle, and the valleys rendered swampy by the 
rains, “The coast also is swampy S, of the town of 
Malacca, but to the N, it is generally bold and 
rocky. ‘There are several rivers, but the largest 
is only navigable by small vessels for 10 or 12 m, 
from ‘its mouth, Opposite the coast are many 
small granitic islands, which serve for burialplaces 
to the Malay inhab, of the colony. The country 
is geologically composed of a granitic formation, 
overlain by laterite, and this again by a layer of 
vegetable mould, which becomes thicker the nearer 

"The soil near the sea-shore is very pro- 
ductive, but in the interior it is otherwise; and 
Naning is much more valuable for its tin mines 
than for the products of its agriculture, The 
climate is more salubrious perhaps than that of 
any other British coast settlement in the East. It 
has been found that, during a period of seven 
years, the deaths among the troops stationed here 
‘amounted to less than 2 per cent.; and instances 
of longevity are frequent among both Europeans 
and natives. The mean annual temperature is 
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throughout the year in the barometer, which 
stands at about 30°, Rain falls continually at in- 
tervals of a few days; but as rather more cecurs 
between September and January than at any other 
time, that period is termed the wet season. Violent. 
squalls and storms of lightning occur during the 
SW, monsoon. The produce of Malacca consists 
chiefly of rice, jaghery, sago, pepper, Tattans, 
timber, cocoa-nuts. a few nutmegs, cloves, dammer, 
gambicr, gum: lac, ivory, gold dust, tin, fruits, 
poultry, and cattle. A few years ago the rice 
raised in the colony was scarcely sufficient. for four 
months’ consumption, the additional supply being 
brought from Acheen, Java, and Bengal, ‘A prin- 
cipal cause of this was the former poliey of the 
Dutch, who, while Malacca belonged to them, pro- 
hibited the raising of any kind of grain, in the 
view of rendering the inhab. wholly dependent 
for their supplies on Java; ‘The British govern- 
ment, however, has given every encouragement fo 
native agriculture. Cocoa-nuts form a consider- 
able portion of the food of the lower classes of 
natives, who also subsist partly by fishing. 

This settlement was formerly included in the 
presidency of Bengal, but has, since 1851, its 
own governor, together with Penang and Sin- 
gapore, 

Matacca, a town on the W. coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, cap. of the above British colony, at the 
mouth of the river of the same name, lat. 20 14’ N,, 
long. 1020 12' E., about 100 m, NW. Singapore, 
and 220 m, SSE. Penang. Pop. estim. at 12,120, 
of whom about 4,000 Chinese, 3,000 Malays, 2,000 
Chuliahs, and 2,000 Europeans. ‘The town is 
divided by the river into two parts, connected by 
a bridge. On the left bank rises the verdant. will 
of St. Paul, surrounded by vestiges of an old 
Portuguese fort. Around its base lie the barracks, 
lines, and most of the houses of the military; the 
stadthouse, court-house, gaol, church, civil and 
military hospitals, the site of the old inquisition, 
convent, the police-office, the school, post-office, 
and master attendant’s office, On its summit 
stand the ruins of the ancient church of our Lady 
del Monte, erected by Albuquerque, and the scene 
of the labours and miracles of that ‘ Apostle of the 

st,’ St, Francis Xavier; also the light-house 

nd flag-staff. A little to the §. rises the hill of 
St. John’s, and in the rear rises that of St. Francis. 
On these eminences are the remains of batteries 
erected by the Portuguese and Dutch, commanding 
the E, and §$, entrances to the town. Smaller 
knolls intervene, covered with the extensive ceme- 
teries of the Chinese. The tombs are white, ani 
constructed with much care, and surrounded by 
low walls of brick and ehunam, in shape resembling 
ahorse-shoe. ‘The bazaars, and by far the greatest 
part of the town, are situated on the right bank of 
the river. The anchoring ground in the roads is 
secure; and though large vessels are obliged to lie 
at a distance of 2 m. from the shore, accidents have 
been rarely known to happen. Native craft anchor 
much nearer, under the lee of one of the islets 
close in-sl 























hore, 

The principal public institution at Malacca is 
the Anglo-Chinese College, established in 1818, 
Its main objects are the cultivation of Chinese lite~ 
rature by Europeans, and of European literature 
by the Chinese, Malays, and surrounding nations, 
and the diffusion of Christianity. ‘The college has 
a library, well stocked with European and Chinese 
pooks, and Siamese MSS. ; and attached to it is an 
English, Chinese, and Malay press. This college 
was founded by Dr. Morrison, the Chinese scholar, 
from whom, also, it received a small endowment. 
‘Phere are also in the town 5 Chinese schools, with 
about 100 scholars, besides several Hindoo and 
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female schools, and schools established by the} 
Malays, for their own instruction in English. A 
full account of the mode of education in the 
Chinese schools may ‘be seen in Newbold’s work 
on Malacca, 

Malacca was formerly a place of considerable 
trade; but, owing to the superior advantages of 
Penang and Singapore, its commerce has rapidly 
decreased within the last i0 years, and it is now 
very limited, It exports small quantities of gold 
dust, balachong, hides, hogs, fowls, jaghery, pepper, 
dammer, cordage, a little ebony and ivory; iron 
implements, fire-arms, and nails, manufactured by 
the Chinese smiths at Malacca, with rattans, lac, 
and aloe-wood. ‘The gold and tin are not the pro-? 
duce of the British territory, but of the adjacent | 
native states, whence they are brought to Malacca 
by native boats, or overland by cooties, ‘The prin- 
cipal itpports are earthenware, iron, rice, sago, 
opium, nankeens, European and Indian’ piece- 
goods, woollens, paper, provisions and liqueurs, for 
the European and Chinese inhab.; salt, sugar, tea, | 
and tobacco, partly for home consumption’ and | 
partly for re-shipment. 

Malacca is said to have been founded in 1252, 
by Iskander Shab, a chief from Singapore, and it 
soon became a large and flourishing ity, its in- 
fluence extending over all the peninsula and the 
adjacent islands, It was first visited by the Por- 
tuguese in 1408, and captured by them in 1511, In 
1641 it was taken by the Dutch, and in 1795 by | 
the English, The latter held it till 1818, when it 
was restored to the Dutch; but, in £824, the latter 
finally exchanged it-in return for the settlements 
of Bencoolten, on the coast of Sumatra. 

Maxacca (Srraits oF), a channel of the Eastern 
Seas, extending-from lat, 19 and 6° N., and long, 
@$° and 104° K., between the Malay Peninsula on 
the NE. and the island of Sumatra, on the SW.: 
Its length, NW. to SE. may: be estimated at 
about 520 m,; its breadth varies from 25 m. oppo- 
site the Naning territory, to nearly 200 m, at its 
N, extremity, It is the best and most. fre- | 
quented passage from the Indian Ocean to the 
China Sea, 

MALAGA, an important city and sea-port of 
Spain, k. Granada, and prov. of its own name, at 
the bottom of a deep bay, on the Mediterranean, 
68 m, Nf, Gibraltar, and 254 m. S. by W. Madrid, 
with which it is connected by railway. Pop. 
94,293 in 18; ‘The town is built along the shore, 
at the fuot of mountains gradually descending to- 
wards the sea: westward is the Vega, watered by 
the great river of Malaga, which delivers a large 
body of water trum the E. end of the Serrania de 
Ronda; and, on the other side, rise naked rugged 
mountains, overhanging the shore, and scarcely 
leaving room for the town. But the most imposing 
view of Malaga is from the sea, It stands in the 
centre of a wide bay, Hanked by lofty mountains, 
and by the picturesque ruins of its ancient fortifi- 
cations and castle, which cover the hill rising im- 
mediately to the E., and scem, from their great 
extent, like the remains of a former sthte. The 
streets, as in all Moorish towns, are very narrow, 
many being only 8 ft, wide, with others still nar- 
rower, badly paved, and dirty to a proverb: the 
houses are high and large, built round a court, the 
interior having a clean and neat appearance, owing 
to the abundant use of whitewash. There is only 
one square in the town, and the churches, as well 
as cOfivents, are so crowded among the houses, 
that their beauty, if they have any, is effectually 
concealed, The only handsome feature of the 
town is the Alameda, or public walk, the buildings 
round which are magnificent: the other parts pre- 
seut a labyrinth of narrow intricste streets. in- 
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habited by the tradespeople. The chief public 
buildings and establishments are a' cathedral, 
with a chapter, 4 par. churches, a bishop’s palace, 
4 hospitals (one of which is for military), a legal 
seminary, royal college of medicine and surgery, 
afoundling asylum, a large depét for convicts, a 
custom-house, and 2 endowed schools, Among 
these, however, the only editice worth. notice is 
the cathedral, a large building, having a spire 270 
ft. in height: like that of Granada, it is in the 
transition style, between the Gothic and classic: 
the roof, instead of being groined, is divided into 
numerous small circular domes, somewhat lke the 
marigold windows of Gothic architecture; and the 
modern additions to the building, though not quite 
in keeping, are on the whole designed’ with good 
taste. The high altar and the pulpit are of flesh- 
coloured marble; but the part which most rivets 
the attention is the choir, called by the biographer 
Palomino, the eighth wonder of the world, and ad- 
mirable for the perfection of its carved works, re- 
presenting in very bold relief the twelve apostles, 
and most distinguished of the saints, 

. Ona sharp point of rock commanding the city 
stands @ fine old Moorish castle, in good preserva- 
tion, called the Gibralfaro (prob, Gebel-al-faro, 
the great watch-tower), built on the site of a 
Roman fortress, but still wholly of Arabic archi- 
tecture: it is altogether, both from its shape and 
situation, a very curious structure ; and, if fortitied 
on the modern system, might be rendered impreg- 
nable, Another Moorish building, in tolerable 
preservation, was formerly the darsena or dock for 
the ancient galleys, now used as a storehouse, 
The Alcagaba, an Arabian palace, once occupied 
a site near the shore; but the greater part of it 
was pulled down to make room for the custom- 
house. At a short distance from Malaya is one of 
the magnificent but untinished undertakings of 
Charles 111. a bridge and aqueduct, over the great 
river of Malaga, which flows about a league dis- 


:tant from the city; but this work, on which a 


great outlay was incurred, was rendered useless a 
few years afterwards by a work undertaken by a 
bishop, who, at his own expense, brought water 
into the city by a much shorter line, 


Malaga not being a ship-building port, the num-" 


ber of registered vessels is not very great. In 
1864, there were fifty square-rigged vessels on the 
list, the whole of them belonging to three or four 
of the principal merchants. ‘These vessels are 
usually engaged in voyages to the West Indies, 
South America, and Newfoundland, carrying the 
fruits, wine, and oil of the country, and returning 
either with sugar, coffee, &c. from the Havana and 
Porto Rico, cocoa and logwood from South Ame- 
Tica, cotton from the States, or salt fish from New- 
foundiand. ‘The principal articles of general export 
are wines and fruit, particularly raisins, almonds, 
grapes, figs, and lemons: there is likewise a con- 
siderable, though smaller, exportagion of olive oil, 
with brandy, anchovies, cummin-seed, aniseed, 
barilla, and soap. Lead is also brought for ship- 
ment from the mines of Alora in Granada. The 
imports comprise salt-fish, iron-hoops, bar-iron, 
and nails; cotton fabrics, hides, and earthenware; 
with woollen cloths, all sorts of colonial produee, 
butter and cheese trom Holland and Ireland, and 
linens from Germany, ‘Che trade with England has 
been forsome time diminishing, owing to the small 
demand for Malaga wine; but the trade with 
America has considerably increased, owing to 
the pretty large consumption both of the fruit and 
wine shipped at this port. 

‘The following is the official return of the ship- 
ping which entered and cleared the port in the 
wear 18723 -_. 
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The wines of Malaga are of two sorts, sweet and 
dry: and of the former of these, there are three 
varieties st, Lhe common ‘ Malaga,’ known and 
exported under that vame, in which there isa cer- 
tain proportion of burnt wine, which conny tes 
its peculiar taste to the‘ Malaga? the grape from 
which this wine is made is white, and every butt 
of Malaga contains no less than I gallons of 
brandy ; 2dly, ‘Mountain,’ made from the same 
grape as the other, and, like it, containing colour- 
ing matter and brandy, the only difference betw: 
the two being, that fur ‘mountain’ the grape i 
allowed to become riper; 3dly, ‘Lagrimas,’ the 
richest and finest of the sweet wines of Malaga; 
it consists of the droppings of the ripe grape hung: 
up, and is obtained without the application of pres- 
sure. ‘he dry wine-of Malaga is produced trom 
the same grape as the sweet wine, but pressed 
when greener: in this wine there is 4 more brandy 
than in the sweet wine; at least 1-f2th part of the 
dry Malaga being brandy. ‘Che whole produce of 
the Malaga vineyards is estimated at from 34,000 
to 40,000 butts; but, owing to the increasing 
stock of old wine in the cellars, it is impossible to 
be precise in this calculation, The export-of 
Malaga wines may be stated at about 27,000 
batts, The principal markets are in the United 
States anc the states of 5, America, to which 
countries the exports are rather on the increas: 
The average price of the wines shipped from | 
‘Malaga does not exceed 35 dollars per butt; but: 
wines are occasionally exported at so high a price 
as 170-dollars, Many attempts have been made 
at Malaga to produce sherry, but not with perfect 
sucess, ‘The Xeres grape has been reared at 
Malaga, upon a soil very similar to its native soil. 
One reason of the very low price of the wines of 
Malaga is the chapness of labour; tield labour is | 
paid by 2h reals aday (4}d,), wages during the j 
fruit and vintage time being about double. 

Next to its wines, the chief exports of Malaga 
are fruits; as raisins, almonds, grapes, figs, and 
Jemons, ‘The raisjps areagf three kinds, muscatel, 
bloom, or sun rafSins and lexias, 
1 of Malaga is the finest in the world, and in 
its preparation no art is used, the grape being 
merely placed in the sun, aud frequently turned, 
The bloom, or sun raisin, is a different grape from 
the muscatel, but the process of preparing it is 
the same; like the other, it is merely sun dried. 
The lexias acquire this name from the Jiquor in 
which they are dipped, and which is composed of 
water, ashes, and vil; these, after being dipped, 
gre alvo ried in the sun, All muscatel raisins are | 
exported in boxes, and also part of the bloom ; 
ia ah a 
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Malaga has an excellent harbour, formed by a 
fine mole, 700 yds. in length, at the end ‘of which 
is a lighthouse, furnished with a powerful light, 
revolving once a minute. A shoal that bad grown 
up round the mole-head has been removed by 
dredging. The harbour, which will accommo- 
date more than 450 merchant ships, may be en- 
tered with all winds, and affords perfect. shelter, 
Communicativun by steam has considerably in- 
creased of late years along the coast of Spain, and 
its operation has produced a corresponding degree 
of prosperity, During the prevalence of westerly 


| winds, sailing vessels were freqyentiy unable to 


pass through the Straits of Gibraltar, the adoption 
of steam as a motive’ power, therefore, bas mate- 
rially altered the nature of the navigation in this 
The steam vessels on coasting voyages 
cat all the available ports round the 
ish Peninsula have almost superseded the 
coasting trade of the slow lateen cratt ; and hence 
one of the sources from which Spain has lately 
derived her increased prosperity and an infusion 
of life and vigour into her former inanimate com- 
mercial intercourse, Almost daily communication 








| has been established by this means between the 





ports on the coast, and long lines of steam vessels 
ave been established between Malaga, Gibraltar, 
h Marseilles and Nantes, 
Hamburg, and other intermediate stations, to 
which may be added nearly all the principal ports 
of the Mediterranean, 

Malaga, independently of its export trade, has 
mauufactures of linen and woollen cloths, sail- 
cloth, ropes. paper, leather, hats, and soap; an iron 
foundry and a cigar manufactory; but, excepting 
the latter, they are all un a small scale, and insutti- 
cient for the consumption of the inhab, Pilchard 
and anehovy fisheries also give employment, ito 
considerable number of the lower classes. “Thé 
market is well supplied, the show of fruit in parti- 
cular being unequalled in Spain. Melons, pome- 
granates, and prickly pears, which, with fish, 
constitute the principal food of the lower orders, 
are so cheap as scarcely to form an article of ex- 
penditure, 

‘The general aspect of the pop. of Malaga is even 
more Moorish than that of Seville, and affords in- 
numerable pictures of idleness. Hundreds of the 
lower classes appear in the streets doing nothing, 
sitting on the ground, loiling against a wall, or 
lying on the steps of church doors, wrapped. in 
brown, ragged, and patched cloaks. | In fact, Ma- 
laga is noted for idleness and demoralisation, The 
necessaries of life being so cheap, there are few 
motives to industry: begging is very common, and 
was long encouraged by the ill-judged bounty of 
the old monasteries, suppressed in 1835. ‘he more 
respectable classes of the people are agreeable, hos- 
pitable, and generally fond of society, the ladies 
being equally witty and high-spirited with those 
of Seville, guite as showy im dress, and not.a whit 
more strict in morals. The Italian Opera is a fa-_ 
vourite resort, and many ladies are good musicians. 
Numerous foreigners also reside in Malaya, espe- 
cially English and Americans, who constitute, with 
afew of the government officers and merthanta, 
the élite of society. Most of these have country 
seats in the environs, the beauty of which is not. 
surpassed in any part of Andalusia, The weather 
during summer is intolerably hot, and at this 
season, especiall; during the prevalence of the hot 
S. winds, the inhad, exclude the sun as much as 
possible, and remain at home during the day; but 
when the heat is suceceded by the refreshing cool- 
ness of the eveniug, the whole pop. is astir, and 
after nightfall the young people bathe for hours 
in the sea, a practice quite as conducive to health 
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napleasure, Nervous and epidemic fevers are still, 
however, very prevalent, and sometimes carry off 
great numbers of people, 

Malaga, like most other cities of Spain, has had 
various masters, Built by the Phenicians, and 
called by them .Malacha, it came successively into 
the hands of the Carthaginians and Romans, beth 
of whom procured from it considerable supplies 
of salt-fish and provisions. It then passed into 
the hands of the Goths; and from them, in 714, 
to the Moors, who were at length driven hence 
by Ferdinand the Catholic, in 1487. The yellow} 
fever carried off nearly 22,000 of its inhab, in 
1803, and reappeared, though attended with less 
fatal consequences, in 1813. Malaga was taken 
by the French in 1810, after an obstinate contlict | 
with a body of Spaniards, officered by monks, and | 
commanded by a Capuchin friar; and remained 
in their possession till 1812. 

MALAY PENINSULA, a long and narrow 

tertitory, forming a part of India beyond the 
Brahmaputra, and the most S. portion of conti- 
nental Asia, lying chiefly between the ist and 
jat,, and the 98th and 104th of E, 
N. Lower Siam, with which it is 
connected by the isthmus of Kraw ; and is on all 
other sides surrounded by the sea, called on the 
W. and 8. the Strajts of Malacca and Singapore ; 
and on the EF, the China Sea and Gulf of Siam, 
Length, NNW, to SSE., 150 m.; breadth vai 
from 50 to 150 m, Area estimated at 4+ . 
sg.m. As far as lat. 6° S. the country is claimed ; 
by the Siamese; but, beyond that point, the penin- 
sula is subdivided among indep, native states and 
British colonies. 

Physical Geography.—The central and longest 
of the mountain chains, passing S, from the table 
_Tagd $f Yunnan, through the Ultra-Ganyetie pe- 
ninsula, traverses this territory in its entire length. 
This mountain chain diminishes in height as it | 
approaches the equator; and its highest peaks in ! 
Rumbowe and Johore probably do not exceed 
3,000 ft, in clevation; while many peaks in the 
N, part of Quedah are supposed to rise to npwards 
of 6,000 ft, above the sea, M. Ophir, a detached } 
mountain in about lat, 2° 30 N., and long. 1029 
30’ FE. has been roughly estimated at nearly 
5,700 ft, in height, but it is much inore lofty than 
any other summit in the S, part of the peninsula. 
Between the above mountain chain and the coast, 
the surface is undulating, covered with dense pri- 
meval forests, or interspersed with grassy plains, 
which are by fae the most numerous and extensive 
in the N. ,An abundance ‘of rivers descend to 
cither coast, in their progress frequently forming 
marshes and lakes, some of which are of consider- 
able size, Their banks are generally low, swampy, 
and covered with mangrove and other thickets; 
and though several of them are broad, and mode- 
rately deep, the sand-banks, coral reefs, &, at 
their mouths, usually preclude their navigation 
by vessels of auy magnitude, A number of ver- 
dant islets stud the coasts, especially the north- 

western and the southern. 

Geology and Minerals—The Malay mountain 
chain, as far as it has been hitherto explored, con- 
sists chiefly of grey stanniferous granite and clay- 
slate, At its S. extremity, porphyry occurs; 
hornblende is met with near Malacca; and quartz 
is very abundant around M. Ophir and elsewhere. 
The geology of the E. coast is almost wholly un- 
known; but, along the W., laterite, similar to 
that of the Malabar coast, is a very prevalent 
formation, Clay-slate, sandstone, argillaceous 
schist, jasper, limestone, grauwacké, and lime- 
stone are the other most prevalent rocks, Lime- 
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off the W. coast, while those off the S. coast are 
chiefly of granite or sienite. The Elephant rock 
in the Quedah territory is a mass of caleareous 
breccia, having many stalagmitic caverns, and 
interspersed with an abundance of fossil remains, 
At the S. extremity of the peninsula are evident 
traces of volcanic action; and numerous thermal, 
springs, scattered over the country, testify the 
activity of subterranean heat at no great distance 
below the surface, These are sulpburcous and 
saline. The springs at Ayer-pannas, near Ma- 
lacea, were found by Newbold to have a temp, of 


{120° Fahr. at noon, and of 113° at 6 a.m, 


The Malay Peninsula produces tin, gold, and 
iron: tin is, in fact, among its principal articles 
of export. Mr. Crawfurd observes, that tin, where- 
ever found, has a limited geographical distri 
bution ; but that, where it does oxist, it is always 
in great abundance. he tin of India has, how- 
ever, a much wider range of distribution then 
that of any other region, being found in consider- 
able quantity from long. 98° to 107° E., and frota 
lat. 8° N, to 3° S. It has been latterly stated 
that it is found in abundance at Sakéna, in the 
interior of ‘Tavoy, lat. 12° 40’, and in Siam even 
as far N. as 14°. At any rate the Malay Penin- 
sula appears to be the centre of the region in the 
castern seas in which tin is, distributed; and, in- 
cluding the island of Junk-Ceylon, it has been 
roughly estimated that its annual produce of this 
etal amounts to 34,600 piculs of 183} lbs, avoird, 
he ore of the peninsula is extremely’ pure, being 
that which is called stream, The ore of Sunjie- 
ujong, Naning, and Perak is reported to yield 76 
per cent, metal, whereas the ores of Cornwall, 
ith all the advantages of European science and. 
ingenuity, do not yield more than 75 per cent. 
But the process of smelting, as conducted by the 
Malays, being very cefective, and adulteration 
frequent, the peuinsular tin fetches only from 144 
to 15 dollars the picul; while the tin of Banca, 
wrought by Chinese, sells at from 16 to 16) 
dollars, ‘The export of peninsular tin may amount 
to about 2,000 tons a year, including from 400'to 
500 tons received from the Mulacca Straits and 
Banca, 

The Malay Peninsula does not by any means 
so welk merit the term Aurea Chersunesus, which 
has been before applicd to it, as the neighbouring 
island of Sumatra, ‘The exports of gold from the 
SW, coast of that island average 26,400 oz. a 
year, while the annual produce of the peninsula is 
roughly estimated at leas than 20,000 oz. It 
comes chiefly from the E. coast, and M. Ophir, 
where it occw's disseminated through quartz, in 
thin granular veins, and in alluvial deposits, 
Tron is found in Quedah, but only in small quan- 
tities. 

The Climate is remarkable for its continual 
moisture, to which circumstance the perpetual 
verdure of the peninsula is mainly owing, ‘The 
year is divided into the wet and dry seasons; but 
the term ‘dry season” must not be understood in 
the same sense as when applied to the climate of 
Hindostan ; for, during its continuance, even three 
successive days rarely pass without a shower, On 
the W. coast the dry season comes in with the 
SW. monsoon in May; the wet season, with the 
\E, monsoon in October, Thunder storms, whirl- 
winds, waterspouts, and otber atmospherical phe- 
nomena are frequent, especially during the SW. 
monseon. 

Vegetable Products are both numerous and valu~ 
able, They include 3 host of trees, the timber of 
which is adapted for house and ship-building ; 
the finest fruits of tropical climates, bamboos, 
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great part composed; the areca, sag, and gomuti 
palms, the eatechu, dragtn’s blood, and India 
rubber plants, the upas of the Javanese. It has 
been denied that teak is indigenous to the country ; 
but the inland Malays affirm that it is occasionally 
found, and is known under the name of jati.. The 
wild nutmeg is a native of the country, The true 
nutmeg, ‘cinnamon, and clove have been long 
introduced, and thrive well. ‘Tobacco, coffee, 
sugar, cotton, and the trae indigo (Jndigafera 
tincturia), are cultivated with much success. Mr. 
Crawford (Embassy to Siam, i, 178) estimates 
that the Malay Peninsula produces 28,000 ‘pictls 
of pepper a year, or about 1-13th part of the total 
produce of the E. Rice and other kinds ef grain 
are not grown in quantities sufficient for home 
consumption, and are therefure imported chieily 
from Bengal and Sumatra, 

Elephants roam over the peninsula in great 
numbers: the rhinoceros, tapir, wild hog, the royal 
and the spotted black tiger, two kinds of bears, 
and two species of bison, the axis, plandok, musk- 
deer, and several other kinds of deer, the vampire, 
and many varieties of bats, and numerous mon- 
keys, are among the wild animals, The buffalo 
isa native, and is domesticated; but neither the 
cow, camel, horse, nor ass are met with in a state 
of nature, The great deusity of the jungles is 
considered unfavourable to the increase of feathered 
game; but waterfowl are plentiful, and there are 
& great many pheasants of the richest plumage. 
Crocodiles, alligators, and several kinds of for- 
midable serpents are met with, The dugong, many 
turtles, and a plentiful supply of fine fish are 
caught in the surrounding seas. 

People,—The Malays have been ranked by some 
authors as one of the five great families, or vari- 
eties, of the human race, But this opinion is by 
no means generally entertained. Both their fea- 
tures, and those of the aborigines in the native 
states around Malacca, are decidedly characterised 
by the Mongol stamp, And independent of the 
Malaya having no peculiarity of form or feature to 
entitle them to be called a distinct variety, there 
appears to be suflicient evidence to show that they 
are a mixed race, of comparatively recent or! 
Antecedent to the twelfth century of our ei 
coasts of the peninsula and the adjacent 
were inhabited, though thinly, by a tribe of iethyo- 
phagi, and the interior by a race of negro savages, 
by whose descendants it is still occupied, In the 
course of the above century, a body of colonists, 
the ancestors of the present race of Malays, arrived 
on the continent, from Menankabowe, in Sumatra; 
and whether by intermarriage (as traditionally re- 
ported) or by conguest, extended their dominion 
over the whole peninsula, During the succeeding 
centuries they conquered Sumatra, the Sunda, 
Philippine, and Molucea Isles, with many smnailer 
groups; and are now found in all those regions, 
and in Borneo, but without any centre of unity 
or power, The chief physical characters of the 
Malay race consist in a brown colour, varying from 
a light tawny to a deep brown; black hair, ‘more 
or less curled, and abundant; the head rather 
narrow; the bones of the face large and prominent; 
the nose full, and broad towards the apex; and 
the mouth large, The average height of the men 
js about 5 ft. 2 in, A general character can hardly 
be assigned to a people so widely distributed. ‘The 
‘Malay inhab. of the peninsula are, however, active, 
restless, and courageous; but their courage is not 
of a steady, deliberate character, but is rather a 
sudden ungovernable impulse, arising from al 
paroxysm of rage, To their enemies they are 
remorseless, to their friends capricious, and to 
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to strangers may, in part a€ least, be occasioned 
by the behaviour of the latter, or the antipathy 
excited against them by the behaviour of former 
strangers. A propensity to gambling is a dis— 
tinguishing trait in the Malay character; and 
more especially a taste for cock-fighting, to which 
sport the Malay is so passionately addicted, that 
his last morsel, the covering of his body, his wife 
and children, are often staked on the issue of a 
hattle to be fought by his favourite cock, A. dis- 
regard of human life, revenge, idleness, and piracy 
may be considered common to Malays, ‘The uni- 
versal practice of going armed makes thoughts of 
murder familiar, “The right of private revenge is 
universally admitted, even by the chiefs; and the 
taking of life may be atoned for by a small sum 
of money. In the arts of peace they are greatly 
inferior to their neighbours of Java, Japan, Cochin- 
China, and Siam, ‘The Malay language coincides 
with monosyllabic tongues in its general construc- 
tion and analogies, but is properly polysyllabic in 
its form. It consists chiefly of Polynesian, an in- 
termixture of Sanscrit and Arabic, and a dialect 
purely Malayan, which last, however, constitutes 
little more than one-fourth part of the written 
and spoken language. The literature of the Ma- 
lays is almost entirely derived from Hindostan, 
Persia, Arabia, Java, and Siam, Arabic is exchi- 
sively their sacred language, and their religion 
also has been derived from Arabia, all the Malays, 
with trifling exceptions, being Mohammedans, 

‘The negro tribes which inhabit the interior of 
the peninsula are called by the Malays Orang 
Benua, men of the soil. They appear to be a dis- 
tinct variety, differing from and being inferior to 
both the African and Papuan negro. ‘Ihe average 
height of the men is only 4 ft, 8 in, ‘The Mal 
negroes are thinly spread over a considerable eX- ‘ 
tent of territery in and behind Malacca, and 
thence N. to Mergui; but they probably amount 
in all to only a few thousands. They are divided 
into several tribes, some of which are said to dwell 
altogether in trees or clefts in the mountains, A 
few have learned a little Malay, and occasionally 
venture among the adjacent Malay tribes to pur- 
chase tubacco and utensils; but of letters they 
know nothing, (Copious accounts of both the Ma- 
lays and this people may be found in Newbold’s 
“Malacea,’ vol. ii. ch. 12, 14, 15; and various de- 
tails respecting the races inhabiting the Malay 
countries are given in the art. E, ARCHIPELAGO 
in this Dict. For the Commerce of the British 
settlements, see MaLacca and SINGAPORE.) 

‘The principal articles of export from the native 
states are tin, gold-dust, spices, elephants’ teeth, 
pepper, sago, sugar, canes, timber. for ship and 
house building, dammer, ebony, bees’ wax, betel 
nut, sapan and eagle woods, hogs, poultry, buffa~ 
loes, tiles, and an immense variety of fruits; in 
return for which, opium, salt, cotton, clotha, to- 
daceo, rice, and some European manufactures are 
the chief imports. ‘The trade is principally with 
the British and Dutch settlements in the Last, 
Siam, China, and the adjacent parts of the E, 
Archipelago, 

In the fifteenth century, a large proportion of 
this peninsula appears.to have been under the 
sway of the Siamese; but, since that time, it has 
been mostly divided into the petty’ states before 
enumerated, the historical details of which are 
destitute of interest. The successive settlements 
made by the Portuguese, Dutch, and British at 
Malacca are elsewhere noticed. The only recent 
event worthy of mention has been the subjugation 
of Quedah (or Keddah) by the Siamese, begun in 
1821, and completely effected within about ten 
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MALDA a 


MALDA, a town of Hindostan, prov. Bengal, 
district Dinagepoor, on the Mahanunda, built 
chiefly of the ruins of Gour, from which it is dis- 
tant about 12 m.N, Early in the present century 
it had. 8,000 houses haddied together along the 
bank of the river, which, during the rainy season, 
nearly insulates the town. The E. I. Company 
established a factory here as early as the seven- 
teenth century;:and there were formerly some 
prosperous French and Dutch silk and cotton fac- 
tories in the town; but the trade of Malda has 
now sunk into irreparable decay, its manufactured 
goods being unable to withstand the competition 
of those introduced into India from Europe. 

MALDIVE ISLANDS, or MALDIVES, a chain 
of stands in the Indian Ocean, extending between 
the Ist deg. of S. and the 7th of N, lat., a distance 
of about 500 stat, m.; and between 72° 48’ and 
78° 48’ EK. long, ‘The Laccadive Islands, to the N. 
of the Maldives, may not improperly be cons 
dered a continuation of this istand-system, ‘Chey 
are of coralline formation, arranged in round or 
oval groups called atolls, separated by several 
channels, which may be safely navigated by ships 
of the largest size. “The different groups are sur- 
rounded by coral reefs, on which the surf beats | 
violently; but between the islands the sea is per- 
fectly smooth, and forms safe harbours for small 
craft. “ These islands have been rarely visited by 
Ewopeans, though lying’ in the direct route to 
India. All that are of any extent are richly 
clothed with palms and other trees; but no edifice { 
has been seen iu sailing past them, whence it may 
be concluded that none exists higher than acocon 
tree, ‘The Maldives produce millet and other smail 

ains, of which they have two harvests a year ; 

they are unsuitable for rice and wheat, which ! 
imported. Esculent roots and fruits are found 
‘in ‘the greatest profusion ; and poultry are ex- 
tremely abundant, and bred with little or no atten- 
tion, “There are neither horses nor dogs, and but 
few horned cattle. Fishing is an important vecu- 
pation, especially that of cowries, a species of 
shells used as money in small payments in Hindo- 
stan and other Asiatic countries, and in extensive 
districts in Africa. The inhab. trade with Hindo- 
stan and Sumatra, arriving at Balasore and other 
ports of British India during the SW. monsoon 
with cowries, coir, the produce of the cocoa tree, 
salted tish, and tortoise-shell; and sailing home- 
ward with the NE, monsoon, taking rice, sugar, 
manufactured goods, and tobacco. “The people of 
the Maldives are Mohammedans, and probably of 
an Arabic stock, They live under a sultan, who 
resides in, Male, an island about 3 m, in cireuit, 
fortitied by walls and batteries, on which above 100 
pieces of artillery are mounted, ‘The sultan, how. 
ever, cousiders himself dependent on the British 
government of Ceylon, te which he sends an an- 
nual embassy. 

MALDON, a parl._ and mun, bor. river port, 
and market town of England, co. Essex, hund. 
Dengey, on the Chelmer, 143 m, SW. Colchester, 
37 m. ENE. London by road, and 44m. hy Great 
Eastern railw Pop. of mun. bor. 4,785, and of 
parl, bor, 6,261 in 1861. The town occupies the 
ridge of a hill on the 8, side of the Chelmer, and 
consists principally of one long street. running 
parallel to the river, the E. end,of this street 
forming the portion called ‘the Hythe? two other 
streets, one from the centre of the town, and the 
other from its W. end, unite at the bottom of the 
hill, and extend across the Chelmer into an almost 
insulated flat called ‘Potman’s Marshes.’ The 
town-hall is an old building, near the junction of 
the streets at the W. end of the town, and not far 
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also a small bor, gaol. 
pars.; but 2 of them have 
The largest church, that of All Saints, near the 
town-hall, is an ancient and very 
with a square tower, surmounted 
| triangular spire. St, Mary’s is a spacious build. 
ing, at the lower end of the town, said to have 
been founded before the 
the tower and W. end were rebuilt in the Teign of 
Charles I. 
St, Peter's is in private patronage, 
St. Mary’s being 
chapter of Canterbury, 

only part now standing 
church, and annexed to it 
the old materiuls, 
depository of a val 
volomes, bequeathed to 
Archdeacon’ Plume, founder of the Plumian pro- 
fessorship of astronomy 
bridge: the tower art, 
enlarged, is occupied by the national school, far- 
nishing instruction to about 270 Poor children of 
both sexes. The grammar schoul, founded in 1621, 
received an additional endowment from Dr, 
who also gave it an exhibition in Christ's 
Cambridge, The estates vested in the 


Uruguay, in §. America, 
Plata, 
and 85 m. E. Monte Video, 
tered from SE, winds by the small island of 
Gorriti, but it 
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Maldon had formerly 3 
been long consolidated, 


large edifice, 
by a curious 


Norman Conquest; but 


‘The united vicarage of All Saints and 
the rectory of 
in the gift of the dean and 
St. Peter’s tower is the 
of that disused parish 
is a building formed of 
which has long been used aa the 
uable library containing 5,330 
tle iown, in 1704,’ by 


in the university of Cam- 
which has since been much 


Plume, 
College, 
e hands of 
tustees yield about 521, which, after some slight 


deductions for land tax and rep airs, are paid over 
to the head-master; 6 free scholars receive classical 
instruction 
and there are, besides these, 
Dr. Plume left also a considerable 
clothing and instruction of 1 
foundation of a Week day lective in the church ; 
besides which, he built ‘a workhouse, lately sold 
under the provisions of the P 
Act, 
with two or 
Lequests, 
d 
of worship: attached to which, as 
churches, are Sunday schools, 
public buildings are the public hall, library, 
and institute, in the Italian style, erected 1860, 
Maldonis not a Manufacturing town ; but it carries 
on a considerable home trade in coal, iron, chalk, 
and timber, which it, exchanges for corn and other 
farming produce, 
the 1st Jan, 1864, 99 sailing vessels under 60, and 
55 above 50 tons, 
year 1863, amounted to 2622, 


gratis, paying a fee for other branches; * 
about 12 pay-scholars, 
property forthe 
5 poor boys, and the 


oor-law Amendment 
is also a large Lancastrian school; 

three minor charities and money 
‘The Kom, Catholics, Wesleyan Metho- 
sts, and Baptists have their respective places 
well as to the 
Among the other 


There 





‘There belonged to the port, on 
The customs receipts, in the 


Maldon claims to be a bor. by prescription ; but 


its first charter dates as far back as 1154, and was 
confirmed by Edward J. and subsequent monarchs, 
The present municipal officers. co 
and 3 other aldermen, 
commission of the peace is held under a recorder, 
Maldon has sent 2 mems, to the H. of ©. since 
the reign of Edward I, Down to the Reform Act, 
the franchise was vested in the resident and non. 
resident freemen by birth, 
gift, or purchase, 
units of the bor, 
Heybridge. Registered electors, 924in 1865, In 
cases of succession to burgage 
of borough-English prevails here, Markets, well 
attended, 
and 14, 


e mprise a mayor 
with 12 councillors; a 


marriage, servitude, 
The Boundary Act enlarged the 
by including in it the parish of 


tenures, the custom 
on Saturday ; cattle-fairs, September 13 
MALDONADO, a fortified sea-port town of 
on the N. bank of the 
not far from the mouth of the estnary, 
Its harbour is shel- 


has little depth, Pop. estimated at 
090. Maldonado is a quiet. forlorn little trun 
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each other, and having in the middle a large 
plaza or square, which, from its sizparenders the 
scantiness of the population mére evident, It 
possesses scarcely any trade, the exports being 
confined to a few hides afid live cattle. The 
inhabs, are chiefly landowners, with a few shop- 
Keepers, and the necessary tradesmen, such as 
blacksmiths and carpenters, who do nearly all the 
business for a circuit of 50 miles round, The 
town is separated from the river by a band of sand 
hillocks about a mile broad: it is surrounded on 
all other sides by an open, slightly undulating 
country, covered by one imiform of fine green 
turf, on which countless herds of cattle, sheep, and 
horses graze. 

MALLOW, an inland town and parl. bor. of 
Treland, co. Cork, prov, Munster, on the Black- 
water, and on the railway between Cork and 
Limerick, 18 m. XN. by W. the former, and 37 m. 
8. the latter ci Pop. 4,841 in 1861, Mallow, 
properly so called, is built on the N. side of the 
river, being united, by a bridge of 13 arches, to its 
suburb of Ballydaheen on the S. side of the river, 
‘The latter is included in the par). bor, as fixed by 
the Boundary Act, which comprises an area o 
acres, It consists principally of one m 
well-built street, nearly parallel to the rive 
has a handsome parish church, a Roman C. 
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cha) 
holic } Cnitarians, and Moravians have places of worship, 


MALMESBURY * 


woollen cloth, glue, and’ soap ; but it is chiefly 
noted for its manufacture of leather for boot soles, 
with which it supplies a considerable portion of 
Germany, There are about 50 tanneries in active 
employment: hides are imported prin¢ipally from 
South America, and bark from the forest of 
Ardennes. 

MALMESBURY, a parl. bor., market town, and 
par. of England, co. Wilts, lund. of same name, 
on the Avon, 174 m. NNW. Bath, 86 m. W. Lon- 
don by read, and 85 m, by Great Western railway, 
rid Minety station, Pop. of parl. bor. 6,88 in 
18 The town, formerly fortified and more ex- 
tensive, is pleasantly situated’ on a hill close to 
the Avon, by which it is nearly encircled, and 
which is here crossed by six bridges, It consists 
of thtce principal streets, two of which running 
parailel are intersected by the third, In an open 
space, near the centre of the town, is the market 
cross, an octangular turreted structure, with flying 
buttresses, and highly carved, supposed to have 
been erected in the reign of Henry VIII. ‘The 
new town-hall, a handsome building, is at Cross 
Hays, ‘here appear to have been formerly se- 
veral parish churches in Malmesbury ; but it now 
contains only one besides St. Mary's church at 
estport, The Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, 








chapel, 2 Methodist chapels, an Independent! and there are three Sunday schools, Two free 


mecting-house, a court-he 
racks, and infirmary, with commodions baths, a 
public reading-room, and library, On its W. side 
are the ruins of ‘its old castle, the property of 
the lord of the manor. There are two schools, 
one attended by about 200 boys, and the other by 
about 130 girls, both under the control of the 
Board of Education. ‘The town is surrounded by 
thriving plantations, and is situated in a peculiarly 
tich and well-cultivated part of the country. 
‘Though the river is not navigable, and Mallow 
has no manufactures, it is yet considered one of 
the best country tewns in Treland. It is resorted 
to in summer on account of the mineral waters 
that it possesses, the properties of which are 
the same as those of Clifton, and in the neigh- 
bourhood there is a very unusual number. of 
country gentlemen’s houses, occupied by families 
of respectabil 

Mallow was incorporated hy charter of James I, 
in 1632, whieh vested the right of sending 2 mems, 
to the Irish H. of C. in the provost and bur- 
gesses, But this charter fell, in no very long 
time, into disuse; and, for above a century, the 
corp. has been extinct, and the right of electing 
the mems. for the bar, vested, down to the Reform 
Act, in the freehalders of the manor, which com- 
prised 1,126 acres, Since the union, Mallow has 
sent 1 mem. to the Imperial H. of C.; and the 
Boundary Act altered the limits of the parl. bor., 
as already stated, by inc, in it the suburb of Bally- 
daheen, and exc. the country part of the manor, 
Reg. electors, 243 in 1863. “Phe bor. has a court 
Jeet twice a year, and a court for debts under 22. 
every third Wednesday, General sessions are 
held in April, and petty sessions every Tuesday. 
Markets on Tuesdays and Fridays; fairs ou the 1st 
Jan, (for pigs), Shrove Monday, 11th May, 25th 
July, and 28th Oct. 

MALMEDY, a town of Rhenish Prussia, gov. 
Aix-la-Chapclle, cap. circ. on the Warge. clase to 
the Belgian frontier, and 20 m. ix-la-Chapelle. 
Pop. 3,850 in 18617 The town has a noble church, 
formerly belonging to a rich Benedictine abbey, a 






































fine cabinet of medals and antiques, and is the4 both ii 





» & bridewell, bar- | schools, one of which is conducted on the national 


system, furnish instruction to poor children of 
both sexes, and there are two sets of almshouses. 
The bor., which is of high antiquity, recéyed 
its governing charter from) William IIL; and it 
was considered too insignificant to be included in 
the provisions of the Municipal Reform Act. It 
has sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. from the 23d 
Edward I,; the franchise, previously to the 
form Act, being in the high steward, alderman, 
and 12 chief burgesses, The Boundary Act f-) 
larged its limits, by including with it the two 
as above mentioned, Registered elec- 
in 1865, Markets on Saturday, and a 
arket un the Jast Tuesday of each month, 
ept March, April, and June. Horse and cattle 
March 28, April 28, and June 5. 
nunnery was founded here at the close of the 
6th century. Other monasteries were formed here 
the Uvo following centuries; ard it was a place 
of considerable and rising consequence as the re- 
sort of religious recluses, including, among other 
establishments, an abbey, which afterwards at- 
tained to high celebrity. '!he Danes destroyed 
the town at the close of the $th century ; but mo- 
nastic wealth and the beneficence of princes soon 
restored its prosperity, which it enjoyed almost 
without interruption till the Reformation. The 
chief monument of Malmesbury’s departed great- 
ness is its abbey, the entire buildings of which, 
with the church, covered about 45 acres, Little 
beyond mere foundation walls is now left except 
the church, which appears to have been a magni- 
ficent structure, and presents some fine specimens 
of different eras of architecture, but chietly of the 
early English, It was cruciform, with a tower 
rising at the intersection of the transepts, and an- 
other at the W. end, the front of which was ex- 
quisitely finished and adorned with sculpture, 
having also a very fine window filled with painted 
glass, During the civil wars, however, when 
Malmesbury was repeatedly besieged, both by 
the Royalists and Parliamentarians, the church, 
already partly dismantled, suffered great injury ; 
s towers were battered down, its cloisters 




















simens.of its Rind“in England. In the town 
aré several other remains of ancient monastic and 
ecclesiastichl buildings; and about 1 m. from it is 
a fel ‘valled Cams-hills, in which are evident 
vestiges ofa Roman encampment. 
, Malmesbury claims the honour of having given 
arth to Aldhelm and Juhanhes -Scotus, William 
of Malmesbury, second only to the Venerable 
ede among the early historians of England. 
Hobbes, emiment by his metaphysical and politi- 
cal speculations, was a native of Malmesbury, 
where he first saw the light in 1588, 

MALMO, a strongly fortified sea-port town of 
Sweden, cap. the lan, Malmdhus, on the Sound, 
neatly opposite Copenhagen, and 110 m, SW. 
Christianstadt, with which it is connected by rail- 
way, Pop, 25,526 in 1863, The town is irre- 
gularly-built, but has wide streets and a fine 
market place. It has a citadel, two churches, 
two hospitals, manufactures of woollen cloth, 
stockings, prepared skins, carpets, hats, gloves, 
tobacco, starch, soap, and looking-glasses, and a 
brisk trade in corn; its port however, admits only 
amall vessels, 

MALO (ST.), a. fortified sea-port town of 
France, dép. Me-et-Vilaine, cap. arrond., on the 
British Channel, 40 m. NNW. Rennes, and 200 
m, W. by 8S. Paris, on a short braneh of the rail- 
way from Paris to Brest, Pop. 10,886 in 1861, 
The town is built at the mouth of the Rance, on 
the peninsula of Aron, connected with the niain- 
land by a causeway, It is defended uy strong 
jé with four bastions, constructed by Vauban, 
a castle built by Anne, duchess of Brittany, 
On its N. side it 1s inaccessible; but, from the 
want of outworks, it could not hold out against a 
regular siege. The town is in many parts well 
built, aud has some excellent houses, Its chief 
Public edifices are a cathedral, bishop's palace, 
téwn-hall, theatre, hospital, foundling asylum, 
communal college, and exchange. The port, on 
the 8. side of the town, is commodions and secure, 
but is rather difficult of entrance, and dries at 
Jow water; though at high water springs it 
depth of above 40 ft. in 1836, the French C! 
ber passed a resolution for the construction here 
of a floating dock or basin, but it was not. com- 
pleted in 1860, when, by a decree of the Emperor 
Napoleon TIL, the sum of 5,000,000 franes sey 
assiened fur the final resumption of the work. 
‘There is a good roadstead NW. of the tow 
oppusite the mouth of the Rance, which is 
fended by various forts; the principal, La Con- 
chée, being gonstructed on all but inaccessible 
roc) consid le distance off shore, St. Malo 
is the seat of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and 
commerce, and a board of artilléry, and is the re- 
sidence of various foreign consuls, It has a hy- 
drographical school of the first class, a chamber of | 
matufactures, a royal tobacco factory, naval rope- 
walks, and dry docks for the building of vessels 
of various sizes. It bas also manufactures of fish- 
ing-nets and hooks, pulleys, and other marine fit- 
tings; a considerable trade in provisions with the 
French colonies, a brisk coasting trade. and nume- 
rous vessels employed in the mackerel, cod, and 
whale fisheries, St, Malo has given birth to 
several distinguished persons ; among whom may 
be meutioned Admiral Duguay de Trouin, Jacques 
Cartier, Maupertuis, and La Bourdonnaye, 

MALPAS, a market town and par. of England, 
co, Chester, hund. Broxtun, 13 m. NNW, Chester, | 
and 153 m. NW. London. Area of par., 25,140 | 
acres: ditto of township, 2,110 acres. Pop. of 
township 1,037 in 1863, The town, which stands 
on an eminence near the S, extremity of Cheshire, 
and onthe FE, side of the valley of the Dee, com_ 
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ises 3 tolerably built and well-paved streets. 
e livingyis divided into 2 rectories, in the 
patronage ‘o the Egerton and Drake families. 
‘The church (formerly the chapel to a Chiniac 
monastery), a structure of unhewn stone, consists 
of a nave and chance}, without either aisle or 
steeple; it is highly ornamented, and some of its 
decorations are supposed to belong to the Saxon 
cra. There are also 2 chapels of ease within the 
par,, and several denominatious of dissenters have 
their respective places of worship, A grammar 
school was founded here in the 17th century ; but 
the free instruction is limited to 6 boys, appointed 
by Lord Cholmondeley. Alport’s school (founded 
in 1719) has property yielding an income of 1194, 
and furnishes good plain instruction to boy, girls, 
and recently, also, to infants, with clothing for 14 
boys. ‘Fhe other charities comprise an almshouse 
for 6 poor women, with an allowance of bread and 
money: large sums have been left, at different 
times, for the relief of the poor. Malpas is an 
agricultural town, and derives its chief impor- 
tance from its large market for cheesc, and its 
position in the centre of a great dairy farm dis- 
trict. Markets on Monday: cattle and cheese 
fairs, April 5, July 25, and Dec. 8 : 
MALPLAQUET, a small village of France, dép. 
du Nord, 16 m, NNW. Avesnes, Pop. 240 in 
1861. This place is celebrated as the scene of one 
of the bloodiest and most obstinate conflicts of 
modern times, On the 11th of September, 1709, 
the alliel army, under the Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene, attacked the French army 
under Marshal Villars in their entrenched camp 
near Malplaquet, The combat was maintained 
on both sides with undaunted courage and reso- 
lution; but in the end the allies suecceded in 
forcing the entrenchments. ‘The victory, how- 
exer, was purchased by the sacrifice of above 
20,000 men, killed and wounded, Though. van- 
quished, the loss of the Freneh did not exceed 
half that number, and they effected their retreat 
in good order. According to Voltaire (Siecle de 
Louis XIV. cap, 21), who derived his informa- 
tion from Marshal Villars, the army of the allies 
amounted to 80,000, and that of the French to 
70,000, though other accounts represent each army: 
as about 100,000 strong; but, whichever be the 
yore correct statement, there are certainly very 
few, if any tances of so great a carnage, 
MALTA (an, Afelita), an island of the Medi- 
terranean Sea belonging to Great Britain, 62 m, 
SSW, Cape Passaro, in Sicily, and 198 m. N, 
‘Tripoli, in Africa; Valetta, its port and eap., being 
in lat, 35° 54’ 6” N., long. 14° 81’ 10” EB, Ex- 
treme length, 17 m.; do. breadth, 9 m.: area, 95 
sq.m. Pop. 134,055 in 1861, of whom 131,647 
natives; 1,274 British residents, and 1,134 other 
foreigners. The island is of an irregular oval 
shape, rising precipitously from the water's edge 
onthe S, and SW. The surface presenta the ap- 
pearance of an inclined plane, sloping gradually 
from its highest clevation (about 1,200 ft. in the 
SW.) to the more level land on the NE: side, 
where it dips into the ocean, The substratum 
consists of soft caleareous sandstone only scantily 
covered with soil, great part of which has been 
carried thither from other countries, or artificially 
created by breaking the surface of the soft rock 
into small fragments, which crumble by exposure 
to the air, and in the course of two or three years 
become good soil. It has neither lake nor river; 
and from its geological formation, and the absorb- 
ent nature of the soil, has no marshy or swampy 
ground, except, indeed, two spots of very limited 
extent at the head of the Great Harbour and St. 
Paul’s Bar. where the cea haa reradad and 14. 
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accumulation of moist soil, from which noxious 
exhalations have been supposed to emanate, 
‘There is no exuberant vegetation, brashwood, or 
forest; the verdure is scanty, and the greater part 
of the surface is an arid roc ‘The climate of 
Malta, from its being exposed to the winds blow- 
ing from the African and Syrian deserts, is un- 
usually hot, especially during summer, when the 
heat almost equals that experienced in tropical 
regions. ‘This heat, not only Jasts during the day, 
but, owing to the radiation of the caloric absorbed. 
while the: sun i up, it continues, with little 
abatement, throughout the night; so that, by an 
excess of heat for months together, a feeling i 
induced among the inhabitants of extreme 
tude and oppression, The medium temperature 
of the three coolest months (Dec,, Jan., and Feb.) 
ia 574° Wah., the maximum 614°, and the mini- 
yum 534°; while the mediun of the four hot 
months (June. July, Aug, and Sept.) is 78°. the 
imaximum- 824°, and the minimum 734° 
gnent showers occur in Sept. increasing in fre- 
quency during Oct. and Noy.; but from Dee. to 
Feb. the rain falls with nearly the same violence’ 
ax in the tropics, and the atmosphere continues 
surcharged with moisture till March, when the 
weather begins to clear; and during the five fol- 
Jowing months scarcely a drop falls, the sky being 
generally without a cloud, © The most prevalent 
Wis in Malta are from the SE., 8. and NW. 
the first of which, well known as the:sirocco, is at 
ouce the most prevalent (especially in autumn) 
and the most disagreeable in its effects on the 
jhuman frame ; neither are there any regular land 
andsea breezes, as in some southern countries, to 
modify the temperature, ‘Ihe ordinary rate of 
mortality. is sometimes increased by the preva- 
Jence of epidemics, and by plague and cholera, the 
former of which, in 1818, cut off 4,500 of the inha- 
Litants, being 80 per cent. of those attacked. 
Cultivation in Malta is pursued with equal dili- 
gence and success. In form times the entire 
surface was but one mass of barren rock ; but con- 
tinued industry has not only rendered g large Hart 
The 




















of it capable of tillage, but given it fertility. 
rock having first been levelted in terraces, the small 
particles were pulverised and mixed with soil, 
while the Jarger masses were employed in erecting 
walls to sustain these artificial beds, Soil was also 
at first brought from Gozzo, and even Sicily; but 
after atime this was found uimecessary. Owing 
to this laborions perseverance, Malta is now, on 
the whole, a fertile island, the cultivated parts 
yielding annual and often double crops without a 
fallow, and frequently 80 or 90 fold, Wheat and 
cotton are the principal products both of Malta 
and the neighbouring island of.Gozzo. The va- 
rious crops under tillage in Malta alone, in each 
of the years 1880: were as fulluws 
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vated than Malta. The @Gtanuinter of acres 
under crop, in 1862, amoynted to 9,547, while 
of uncultivated land theré were only 741 acres. 
Rather more than one-fourth of the cultivated 
land in Gozzo is under cétten Both here and 
in Malta, cotton is sown in May, and gathered 
before sunrise in Ot. the chief vent for it being 
in the ports of Trieste, Leghorn, Genoa, and Mar- 
scilles.. ‘Che corn crops suffice for'gie supply of 
the inhab, with bread during four or five months 
a year: the remainder is imported from Sicily and 
the Black Sea. ‘he grass of the island, called 
sulla, is similar to saintfoin, and some, though 
small, crops are raised of cummin and aniseed, 
The vine has been cultivated with some care; but 
ita produeé is very inferior, and wine, as well as 
oil, is imported from Sicily. Figs and oranges 
are very abundant, and of superb flavour. The 
Maltese oranges are considered the finest in the« 
world. The season continues upwards of seven 
months, from Nov. till the middJe of June, during 
which time the trees are covered with an alwt- 
dance of delicious frui, Many of them are of the 
red kind, and these ate certainly the best, ‘They 
are produced from the common orange bad cnr 
grafted on the pomegranate stock, and the jujce of 
the fruit is fad as blvod, Some good sprigs of * 
fresh water are made available for the purposes 
of tillage; and numerous large cisterns and aque- 
ducts are constructed for the purposes of inigattn, 
Still, however, Malta importe the principal neces- 
saries of life. Sicily and Odessa supply her with 
corn, oil comes from the ports of Italy, and wine 
from Naples and Sicily; from which latter, als6, 
snow and ice are brought,—no trifling luxuries in 
an arid climate like that of Malta, Horses and 
oxen come chiefly from Barbary, but also from 
Greece and Albania, 

Port and Trade—The central position, excel- 
lent port, and great strength of Malta, make it ag 
admirable naval station for the repair and accom- 
modation of the men-of-war and merchant ships 
frequenting the Mediterrancan, and render its pos- 
session of material importance to Great Britain, 
It is also of considerable consequence, particularly 
during war, as a commercial depét, where goods 
) y warehoused, and from which they 
may be when opportunity offers, to any of 
the ports belonging to the surrounding countries. 
Malta likewise presents unusual facilities for be- 
coming the entrepot of the corn trade of the Medi- 
terranean and Black Seas. Her earieatort for corn 
are, like those of Sicily and Barbary, excavated 
in the rock, and are, perhaps, the best fitted of 
any in Europe for the safe keeping of grain, The 
harbour of Valetta, which lies on the NE. side of 
the island, is divided into two sections by a pro- 
montory or tongue of land en which stands the 
cap. defended by the castle of St. Elmo, ‘The 
SE, side, called the Grand Port, is the most fre- 
quented, having an entrance about. 250 fathoms 
in width, with an average depth of 10 or 12 fa- 
thoms: it runs inwards about 19 m., has deep 
water and excellent anchorage throughout, the 
largest men-of-war coming close up to the quays. 
NW. Fort St. Elmo is Port Marsamusceit, which 
js also a noble harbour, used exclusively by ships 
performing quarantine : near ity centre is an island 
on Which are built a castle and lazaretto, The 
custom-house and storchouses are in the Grand 
Port, and furnish every facility for landing and 
warehousing goods, ‘There is an excellent dock- 
yard, victualling office, and hospital for the use of 
the navy. 

The subjoined table shows the quantities and 
value of the total exports of Malta in the year 
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Efporta OE | Quantities | Value 
+ 

Grain: ¥ £ 
Wheat. . . ~—_salme| 3,308,057 | 2,485,309 
Indian Com. 3} *,, 91,549 | “205,281 
Barley. |! x» | 179,918 | 161/996 
Manufactured + cantara! # 19,525 27,288 
On. . . + Ss caffisi 45,481 38,659 
Pulse . = salme 68,930 89,609 
Spirits, + . barili 10,371 18,667 
Wine (Inferior) % 18,934 | 18;094 
Dota. «6, “gone ce 2,999,558 





The total value of the imports, in 1862, amounted 
to 3,697,574. ‘The exports, in’ 1863, were of the 
value of 2,420,1312, and the imports of 39087,5987, 

‘The vessels of the island, which rank among 
the best in the Mediterranean, are built with oak 
timber from Dalmatia: the Maltese are diligent, 
expert shipwrights; and their wages being mode. 
rate, Valetta is a Tgvourable place for carcening. 
Owing, howe¥er, ¢d the want of a dry qpck, all 
ships, above the size of a sleop-of-war, requiring 
to have their bottoms examined, are obliged to 
come to England for that purpose. The articles 
of ‘export are shown in the Preceding table. , The 
imports comprise manufactured goods (Shiefly from 
Great Britain), colonial produce, wheat front Sicily 
and the Black Sea, wine and spirits, tobaceo, and 

_saltffish, with numerous minor articles, 

Malta has, within athe last thirty 
come the centre of a very extensive &| m-packet, 
system, the steamers from and to England, the 
Johidn Islands, and Alexandria, touching here, 
The French steamers between Marseilles, Alex- 
andria, and ther parts of the Levant, usually 
perform quarantine at Malta, ‘The industry of 
the island comprises the manufacture of cotton 
fabrics, the annual value of which may aniount 

‘tofrom 70,0002 to 90,0002 Cabinet work is made 
for exportation to Greece and the Ionian Islands ; 
soap, leather, macaroni, and iron bedsteads are 
made on a smaller scale; and the Maltese gold- 
smiths are remarkable fur the elegance of their 
gold filagree-work, the exports of which are valued 
at about 7,000 a year, The currency of Malta 
consists partly of British silver and copper, intro- 
dneed in 1825, but partly also of Maltese scudi 
of the value of 1s, 8d. English, of Spanish doliars 
valued at. 4s, 4d, and of Sicilian dollars at 48. 2d. 
each, The weights most in use are the rottulo or 
pound=12,216 English grains, and the cantaro, 
comprising 100 rottoli or 147} Ibs, avoird. Com 
is measured by the salma = 8221 Winchester 
bushels, and oil is sold by the cayiso, which con- 
tains 54 English gallons, Bills on London are 
usually drawn at 30 and 60 days’ sight ; and the 
deputy commissary-general must, at-all times, 
grant bills on the treasury of Great Britain for 
British silver tendered to him, at the rate of the 
1002, bill for every 1012, 10s, silver, receiving the 
silver of other countries at a fluetuating rate of 
exchange, Any person may establish himself as 
amerchant, and numerous Englishmen, Freneh- 
men, and Sicilians carry on an extensive com_ 
merce; while among the native traders, perhaps 
the wealthiest of all are those who Speculate in 
articles of consumption for the island, buying a 
great variety of goods, in small quantities, for 
yeady money, and realising large returns by retail 
as well as-wholesale trade. 

Government—The government is administered 
‘by a governor, who is assisted by a couiwil of go- 
verument, constituted by letters patent of 11th 
May, 1849, consisting of 18 members—10 ofticial 
and 8 elected, who ure returned by about 3,300 
electors. ‘The governor is president, An income 
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property, or fragments of 
& rent of 414 per annum qualifies a person to 
vote. The piincipal administrative departments 
are the ‘chit Secretary's office, quarantine depart- 
ment, custom-house,s land-revenue department, 
and audit office. There are numerous gourta of 
jastice, in all of which the procedure is bothin- 
| tricate aud expensive; besides which, the laws 
themselves are frequently contradictory, and ge- 
nerally require revision, The public revenue and 
expenditure were as follows in each of the eight 
years 1856 to 1863 :— ‘ 


of 82 from immovable 


Years Revenue 


Expenditure 





1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 





rents of go- 
Yernment property, customs and quarantine dues, 
and internal taxes; and the expenditure com- 
prises not only the salaries of the various Zo- 
vernment officers, but the expenses attending the 
maintenance of the public rands, as well as liberal 
coutributions fer the support of schools and public 
charities, The military force of Malta consists 
almost entirely of British troops, varying between 
2,000 and 2,500 men. There is also an engineer 
and artillery corps, the entire maintenance of 
which, as well as of the army generally, falls on 
England. There is likewise’ a native regiment, 
comprising about 500 men, called the Malta Fen. 
cibles; but their duties being exclusively local, 
and rather of a civil than military nature, the 
maintenance of this body is defrayed out ofthe 
revenues of the islarid, : 
Religion and Lducation-—The national teligion 
of the Maltese (secured by the English govern- 
ment) is Roman Catholie, to which the people 
are strongly attached, scrupulously observing its 
rites, and eclebrating its festivals; but, notwith- 
standing their sincere adherence to the church of 
Rome, they entertain little or no ealousy of the 
Protestants : both parties observe the greatest mo- 
deration and deference for the religious opinions of 
each other, ‘There are in all no fewer than 1,000 
Rom, Cath, clergymen, the church Property pro- 
ducing about one-fourth part the rental of the 
island. The Protestant places of worship com- 
prise the governor's chapel, naval chapel, church 
missionary chapel, and Wesleyan mission chapel ; 
besides which there is a church at Valetta, for 
the exclusive use of the English garrison, “The 
total number of Protestants does not, however, 
exceed 5,000, Education till recently has been. 
much neglected; but within the last thirty or 
forty years several new schols have been esta- 
blished, the principal being the Normal irqpschools 
at Valetta, Senglea, Notubile, in Maltafand Ra- 
bato in Gozzo.” Other primary schools are scat- 
tered through the villages, and'there are about 80 
private schools. The university of Valetta, founded 
in 1771 by the grand master, Pinto, and now oc- 
cupying the convent of the suppressed Jesuits, 
is supported by the government at an expense of 
between 1,000 and 1.200%, a gear, The bi op 
has an ecclesiastical seminary at Notabile, giving 
religious instruction to about 50 boys, Instruc~ 
ou is commonly conveyed in these schools in the 
Italian language, the mother-tongue of the Mal. 
tese (a patois of Arabic, mixed with a little lta- 
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Tian), being @#holty unvwrit 
to the purposes of literatur®®” English is spoken 
by sary of: the-higher classes, aid is making 
considerable progrgsseven angong the lower orders 
in the cities,$4n the rural districts, however, Mal- 
tese is spoken almost without exception. 
Manners of the People-—The Maltese are as 
dark as the natives of Barbary, but without the 

‘Arab features, the men being of middle height 

Dut erect stature, robust and active: while the 

women, though small, and of dark complexions, 

are graceful, with regular and sometimes hand- 
some features, The working classes are described 
as laborious and frugal, living on very slender 
fare, the great bulk of them being employed either 
in agricultural labour, or quarrying and cutting 
stone for exportation to Constantinople and Alex- 
andria, The Maltese are celebrated all over the 

Mediterranean for their good and intrepid seaman- 

ship. The dress of the higher orders 1s similar to 

that of other Europeans; but, among the inferior 
or working classes, the dress of the men is a short 

Joose waistcoat, covering a cotton shirt ; short loose 

trowsers leave the leg bare from the knee ; and on 

the fect are worn horchs, a kind of sandals, nearly 
resembling those of the ancient Romans, The 
women wear short cotton shifts, blue striped pet- 
ticoats,: corsets with sleeves, and a loose jacket 
covering the whole, A black veil, called the fal- 
detta, is the out-of-doors head-dress of the wdmen ; 
whereas the men wear woollen ca) winter and 
straw hats during summer, 7 jorals of all 
classes are much higher than in ‘most parts of 

§, Europe; and if there be less refinement of 

manners in the Maltese than among their con- 

tinental neighbours, there is less vindictiveness 

and intrigue, while drunkenness and gambling 

are almost unknown. A few of the aristocratic 

families, ennobled by the knights of Malta, yet 

remain; but they form a vey small portion of 

the population, and few of them possess large 
erty. . 

- ree und Towns,—The principal towns are Va- 
Jetta, built in 1566, by the famous grand master, 
John de Valetta, as being: more conveniently situ- 
ated for a cap. than the old inland city called 
Citta Vecchia, the former cap. of the island, and 
jdentical with the ancient Melita, Valetta, on 
the NE, coast, in the centre of a fine double har- 
pour, in lat. 35° 54’ 6” N,, long, 14° 31°10", has a 
pop. incl, the garrison and its suburb, Vittoriosa 
(on the SE, side of the great harbour), of about 
60,000, It is very strongly fortified, and from its 
position on a hill, as weil as the almost impreg- 
rable works and trenches that surround it, has a 
most imposing appearance ; nor is the visitor less 
struck with its internal beauty. The streets, 
though generally steep, are wide and well paved 
with lava, while the public squares and quays 
along the harbour are of noble proportions, in- 
dicative of the former wealth of the Snights of 
Malta, ‘The governge's palace and gardens, lying 
outside the walls,,wére formerly occupied by the 
grand-aigjeter : a public library (once belonging to 
the orde#) contgins upwards of 40,000 vols.; and 
the general hospital is not only used for the re- 
ception of sick troops, but has ample room for 
stores and other purposes: the Floriana Hospital 
is also a large building, occupying two sides of a 
quadrangle; and in the suburb of Vittoriosa is a 
third military hospital. Other ‘hospitals are open 
for the relief of the native sick, and among the 
other public lpildings may be mentioned the bar- 
racks, prisun, theatre, university, collegiate church 
of St. John, and ningieen other churches, inelud- 
ing those in the suburbs. Valetta has a bustling 
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centre of the industry and commerce of Malta. 
Citta Vecchia stands on very high ground, over- 
Jooking nearly the whole island, about 7 m. W. of 
Valetta. The rock on which it is built is exca- 
yated into large catacombs, some of which are 
said to extend 15 m. underground. This old and 
decayed city is strongly fortified, and the cathe- 
dral is an extremely large and lofty structure: 
underneath is a grotto in which, as the monks 
inform us, St. Paul concealed: himself for some 
time after his shipwreck, They have: equally 
authentic legends respecting other localities close 
to the city. The so-called towns are mere vil~ 
lages, besides which there are about forty ham- 
lets, chiefly remarkable for their picturesque and 
well-built churches. The roads, generally speak~ 
ing, are good, many of them having been re- 
cently much improved; but the inland transpert 
is, notwithstanding, chiefly by horses, nwles, and 
asses, are ; 
Neighbouring Islands. —- About 44 m. W. of 
Malta is the small istund of Gozzo,. It product 
considerable,quantitfes of cotton, the cultivatiol 
of which constitntes the chief occupation, of the 
islanders, who differ in no essential respect, from 
the Maltese, An English garrison is stationed at 
Chambray, ‘a strong fort elevated about 500 ft. 
above the sea, and there are other military works 
well adapted for the defence of the island. Be- 
tween Gozzo and Malta is another, though very 
small island, called Cum#™%, which belongs to a 
single proprietor, who derives from it the title of 
a prince palatine, 

History.—Malta was probably first discovered 
by the Pheenicians, who communicated to the 
Greeks its oldest known appellation of "hydya 
From the Pheenicians it passed to the Cartha- 

inians, from whom it was taken by the Romans 
in the first Punic war, and made a prefecture 
subject to the proctor of Sicily. St. Paul, durin, 
his voyage from Palestine to Rome, was wrecke: 
here; and, being kindly received by the people, 
performed some miraculous cures, which made 
him be ‘honoured with many honours, and,‘when. 
he departed. laden with such things as were neces- 
sary,’ (Acts xxvii, 39-44; xxviii. 1-10.) On the 
decline of ¢he Roman empire, Malta fell under 
the dominion of-the Goths, and afterwards of the 
Saracens, It was subject to the crown of Sicily 
from 1190,till 1525, when the emperor Charles V. 
conferred it on the knights hospitallers of St. 
John of Jerusalem, who had a short while pre- 
viously been expelled from Khodes, giving them 
power to levy taxes, imporb duties, &c., for he 
maintenance of the order, on condition that the 
should wage perpetual war against the Turks ani 
Corsairs. Jt was besieged by a powerful Turkish 
armament for 4 months, in 1565, but without 
success; the knights, unfer their heroic grand 
master, John de Valet founder of the city 
called by his name, havitig succeeded in repelling 
all their attacks, and compelling them in the ‘end 
to retreat with vast loss, During more than 150 
years, the island maintained itself against the 
Ottoman power; but the order was never sufli- 
ciently wealthy to attempt foreign conquests, or 
equip numerous fleets, At length, however, the 
inexpediency of the continuance of the piratical 
contests, in which the knights had been so long 
engaged, became obvious; and, in 1724, they con- 
cluded a truce with the Turks, which Secured for 
the Maltese in Turkey the same privileges as thg 
French. The subscquent history of Malta till its 
surrender to the French has little worth$,of natice, 
In 1798, a French fleet of 18 ships of the fin 


with 18 frigates and 400 transports, arrived o 
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treachery of the French _Knights, who desired to 
be the subjects of France rather than Russia, ren- 
tered the capture of the island, with its cap., 
no very tedious or difficult task ; and accordingly, 
after some fighting, the island capitulated 12th 
July, 1798, one month after the arrival of the 
fleet, when the Order of Malta was virtually ex- 
tinguished, In consequence of the irreligious 
practices and oppressions of the French, the! 
Maltese rose en masse to ex el them; and com- 
pelled them to take refuge in the towns, where 
they wera closely blockaded for upwards of two 
years, At Iength, the French, being reduced to 
extremities, surréndered on the 5th September, 
1800, The English immediately took military 
possession of Valetta, and have since retained ity 
the treaty of Paris, in 1814, having definitively 
annexed it to the crown of Great Britain, 
MALTON (NEW), a parl. bor., market town, 
and par, of England, N, riding, co, York, wap. 
Ryedale, on the Derwent, 16 m. NE, York, 181m. 
N. by W. London, by road, and 213m. by North 
Fastern_ railway, Pop. of bor. 8,072 in 1861, 
Avea_of parl. bor., which comprises thé pars, of 
St. Leonard and St. Michael in “Ntw Malton, 
with the’ pars. of Old Malton and Nerton, 6,640 
acres, The town, which occupies au eminence on 
the W. bank of the river, is very irregularly lai 
out; but the buildings, chiefly of stone, are im 
roving in quality: ap the opposite side of the 
erwent; crossed h by an ancient bridge, 
shaped somewhat like an inverted Y, is the suburb 
of Norton in the E. Riding, a thriving and increas- 
ing place; and about 1m. NE. of the town is 
the village of Old Malton, formerly of some con- 
Sequence, but now ‘exhibiting all ‘the symptoms 
of decay, ‘The town-hall, corn exchange, theatre, 
and workhouse, are handsome modern buildings ; 
sand near the bridge stand the remains of a castle, | 
built by the Vesei family, and destroyed by 
Henry {1. There are two churches, one of whic 
is surmounted by a tall unfinished spire: the 
livings are_curacies, dependent on Old Malton, 
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hund. Pershore, 7} .'m, SSW., Worcester, and 
104 m. WNW, London. Area of pax, 5,020,agrea,* 
Pop. of town, 4,484 in 1861. The town, which 
for many years has been a pldce of fashionable 
resort, in consequence of its delightful sitwation in 
‘The vale of Severn, Nature's garden wide, * 
By the blue stceps of distant Malvern wall'a, 
Solemnly vast’... Dyer’s Fleece, 


stands on the E. declivity of the wel 
bearing its name, and ‘is neat ani 


l-known hills 
d well built, 


comprising, besides good houses for the trades- 
people, several splendid hotels and substantial 
private residences for visitors, The church, a 
fine cruciform structure of Anglo-Norman and 
pointed architecture, is 171 ft. in length, with an 
embattled and pinnacled tower rising 124 ft. above 
the intersection of the nave and transepts, It 
formerly belonged to a Benedictine monastery, 
founded here in 1083, and long one of the 
wealthiest and most. important religious establish- 


ments in England, At the disso! 
monasteries, when the rest of the 


lution of the 
property was 


sold, the church was bought by the inhabitants 
and made parochial. Malvern has long been 


noted for two medicinal springs, 


the chief of 


which (St. Anne’s well) is bituminous, andyenjoys 
@ good reputation for the cure of nervous ands 
cutaneous diseases: the other is a simple chaly- 


beate, and litte frequented. 


About 3 m. 8. is the village of Little Malvern, 
the road to which skirts the Malvern Hills, an 


extensive range composed of greenstone and 


quartz covered in parts with blue limestone, and 


running from N, to Seabout 10 m, 


with an ave- 


rage breadth of 3 m. The acelivities in many , 
parts are very gentle; but the summit of the 


ridge, which attains a height of 1 


y444 ft, com- 


mands magnificent views over Wales and the 
cos, of Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester. , 
MALWAIL, a prov. of Hindostan, chiofly bas 


tween lat, 22° and 26° N,, and long. 


. 749 anc 809 


E,, having N. Rajpootana and Agra, W, Gujrat, 





and ia the giftof Ear] Fitzwilliam,, The Wesleyan 
Methodists, Presbytetians, and ‘the Society of 
Friends have their respective places of worship; 
and there are severul. well attended Sunday 
schools, New Malton has subscription schools 
for children of both sexes; but the mmar- 
school, founded by Archbishop Holgate, is at Old 
Malton, The Derwent being navigable up to 
New Malton bridge, is made available for the 
shigment of large quantities of corn, hams, bacon, 
and ‘other farm produce, Malting and tanning 
are carried on to a considerable extent, and there 
are two large porter breweries; but the chief de- 
pendence of the town is on its retail trade with 
the opulent gentry of the neighbourhood. 

New Malton is ‘a bor, by prescription, governed 
bya bailiff. It has returned 2 mems. to the H. 
of C, since the 28rd Edward I, Previously to 


E, Allahabad, and $. Gundwanah and Candeish, 
from which it’ is separated by the Nerbuddah, 
The central part of this prov, is a table-land, ex- 
tending from the Vindhyan mountains on the 8, 


to the Chittore and Mokundra range 
and E. and W. from Bhopaul to 
which seldom rises to more than 2, 


es on the N,, 
Dohud; but 
000 ft. above 


the sea. It declines gently towards the N,, in 
which direction flow most of the principal rivers, 
as the Chumbul, and its chief afiluents, the Kali- 
Sind and Betwah, tributaries of the Jumna, and 


the Mhye, which falls into the Gull 


ff of Cambay, 


The climate is usually mild and salubrious, except 
for about two months after the rains, when fevers 
are very prevalent, The total fall of rain from 
June to September has becn estimated at 50, 


inches, ‘he soil consists either of 


a loose black 


Joam, or 2 more compact ferrupinous mould, both 
"i 





the Reform Act, the franchise was vested in the 
burgage holders and inhabs. rated to charch and 
poor. The limits of the bor. were enlarged by 
the Boundary Act so as to include the entire pars, 
of New Malton, and the pars. of Old Malton and 
Norton, Registered electors, 605 in 1865, New 
Malton is also one of the polling places at elec- 
tions for the N. Riding; and the petty sessions 
are held here for the E. div. of wap. Ryedale, 
Markets on Tuesday and Saturday, but chiefly on 
the latter for horses and cattle, corn, bacun, and 
farming indplements. Very large cattle fai 
Monday before Easter, day’ before Whitsunday, 
ma Oct. 11. 





MALVERN, GREAT, a town, par, and cele- 
“brated watering-place of England, co, Worcester, 


noted for their fertility, \ feat, 


grain, pease, 


Jowaree, bajree, mung, ‘and maite aze among the 
chief grains cultivated; the first two famishing 
the largest export. Rice is raised only in smalt 
quantities sufficient for home consumption ; but 


opium, sugar, tobacco, cotton, Ii 


inseed, garlic, 


turmeric, and ginger are grown to a considerable 


extent. A little indigo, and the 


Toot of the 


Morinda citrifolia, «hich supplies arred dye, are 
also raised, and fruits, including. grapes, flourish 


in great abundance, 


Opium is by far the most valuable product of 
Malwah, the soil and climate of which appears 


singularly well adapted for the‘ cult: 
poppy, Me Malwah opium is con: 
Chinese, for whose consumption it is 


ivation of the 

sidered by the 

chiefly grown, 
r2 
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superior in strength, in the 
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Previously to 1830, the Bombay 
opium exported from the 
‘Malwah produce were carried 
ported, But, at the above period, 
transit-duty, similar to that imposed 
on in its stead, 
tobacco of the prov. 


district, is also, beyond 
Hindostan, 


Malwah is the chief seat of the Bheel race, as it 
Mabratta powers. It is 
divided among the dominions of 
the chief of whom are Scindia, 
Holkar, and the rajahs of Bhopaul and Kotah. 
Except the Maharajah of the Punjab, Scindia is 
Tlindostan who can be called 

but his inde- Vive 
has more of semblance than reality, for | fracts, partly sand and 
has been completely 
broken by a succession of reverses : his dominions 
territory of the British, or 
pound to negotiate with 
foreign states only through the intervention ‘of 


was of the Pindarry and 
almost wholly 
native princes, 


the only prince in 
jndependent of British authority ; 
pendence 
the power of his dynasty 


are surrounded by the 
their allies, who arc 


proportion of 7 to 5, 
to that of Bahar and Benares, though inferior in 
flavour, In Malwah the culture of opium is freely 
carried on; the cultivator paying a proportionally 
heavy Jand-tax for the land occupied in its culture. 
government en- 
deavoured to obtain a monopoly of the sale of 
ports under that presi- 
deney, but with little success; for 2-3rds of the 
to the Portuguese 
settlement of Damaun and elsewhere, to be ex- 
the attempted 
monopoly was abandoned, and a permit, or 
in other 
states through which the opium passes, was laid 
Since then 9-10ths of the Mal- 
wah opium have been shipped at Bombay. The 
especially that of the Bilsah 
‘all comparisan, the best in 
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ness. Drawing and roofing slates are quarried on: 
the W. side of the island, not far from Peel. Close 
to Castleton, on the shore, are limestone and 
marble quarries, which have been worked for many 
yore ‘and furnished a part of the stone for Si 
Paul's Cachedral, London, The island also pro- 
duces lead, zine, and copper. But mining and’ 
quarrying are in'a very depressed state; the tools 
employed are of the rudest description ; and, until 
recently, not even a common crane was to be seen 
in the quarries. 

"The climate of Man is considered milder during 
winter than that of the adjacent parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Frost and snow are rare; 
and, when they do occur, they are seldom of long 
continuance. Owing, however, to the frequency 
of fogs and dews, as well as to the prevalence of 
E. winds, during many weeks of spring, the sum- 
mers are deficient in heat, and the ,harvest is 
generally rather late. The climate however is, on 
the whole, favourable to health: cases of longevity 
are frequent, epidemics rare, and agues unknown, 
The soil is extremely various, Clay and marl, 
covered with white sand, predominate in the N. 
and NW. extremity of the island, which is covered 
with scanty herbage, affording sheep pasture ; but, 
proceeding $. and E,, the quality of the soil im- 

and, in the valleys especially, are some 
loam, and partly stiff clay. 
No part of Man is, however, very productive; nor 
are any great pains taken to improve its natural 
resources. The mountains, commons, and other 
waste lands include about 54,000 acres, leaving 
above 100,000 acres for tillage. Agriculture has 








the British. The chief cities belonging to Scin- | considerably improved since the diminution of the 
dia are, Gwalior, his modern, au Oojein, his herring fishery has made the men turn their atten~ 


ancient cp. 
MAMERS, 
arrond., 24m, 


greatly improved. 


“fossis du Robert le Diable.’ 
Gothie parish church, 
public baths, a theatre, 
cotton, and woollen fabrics, 
and brewerics. 
MAN, ISLE 
Moneda), 
Kingdom, 
and 549 27' N., 


from Burrow-head, in Wigtownshire, 
84m. from St, Bee's Head, in Cumberland, 
town of Peel, 
quintin Point, 
greatest ~breadth, 
exclusive of the Calf-of-Man, 


52,469 in 1861. 
the sea, is bold and precipitous ; 
tains rans through its whole length, 


are no rivers not 
‘The prevailing feature in 


eovered, near the coast, with grauwacké and old 
also is found on the 8. 
side, near Castleton, intersected in some parts by 
The clay-slate is quarried at a 


yed sandstone. Limestone 


_ ‘veins of tral 





a town of France, dép. Sarthe, cap. 
NNE, Le Mans, Pop. 5,839 in 1861, 
‘Phe town is indifferently built, but has of late been 
It isa town of great antiquity, 
and was surrounded with eutrenchments by the 
Normans, some remains of which are called the 
It has a handsome 
a college, a prison, some 
manufactures of hempen, 
and several tanneries 


OF (an. Mona, Monapia, or 
an island belonging to the United 
jn the Irish Sea; between lat. 54° 4” 
‘and long. 4° 17’ and 4° 34’ W, 
its NE, extremity (the Point of Ayre), being 17 m. 
its E, coast 
and the 
on its W. side, 30 m, from Bally- 
in Ireland: greatest length, 35 m.; 
about 13m, Area, 280 sq. m., 
a small disjointed 
fragment of the island, at its S. extremity. Pop. 
Its general aspect, as viewed from 

a ridge of moun- 
and three of 
the highest pots reach an elevation of more than 
1,600 ft, above the sea; Snafield, the loftiest, being 
2,004 ft. high, Several yills and streams fiow from 
the high ground in different directions; but there 
Jakes of any considerable size. 
the geology of the island 
is clay-slate, interspersed with mica-slate; and 





tion to farming, which used to be exclusively the 
occupation of women: wheat, barley, and potatoes 
are raised in sufficient quantities for exportation, 
and within the last few years the turni husbandry 
has been introduced with some moses by the Eng- 
lish and Scotch settlers. The implements, how- 
ever, are very rude; and the division of land into 
small farms bas combined with the herring fisheries 
and smuggling to retard improvement. Peas are 
cultivated in the N. parts, clover. is a favourite 
crop, and flax is raised by almost all the farmers 
for domestic use. The cattle of Mun, which at 
present consist of a mixture of Irish and British 
breeds, are small and short-horned, running to fat, 
and not yielding milk til they are six years old, 
;| Ayrshire cows have, however. Deen introduced 

with much advantage. The native sheep, which 
are small, hardy, and usually of a white or grey 
colour, are slow feeders, long in coming to matu- 
rity, and very coarse-woolled ; they are now, how- 
ever, confined to the hills, the Jowlands being 
mostly stocked with improved breeds, ‘The island 
yields a race of hardy ponies, capable of much 
labour, and requiring little food; but for draught 
and farming purposes other breeds, chiefly Insh, 
have been imported of larger size and strength, 
Man had formerly a peculiar breed of hogs, now 
totally extinct, the animals at the present day 
being of various kinds, some of which resemble 
the Chinese variety, Red-deer formerly ranged 
in the mountains; but the game at present con- 
sists of hares, rabbits, partridges, snipes, and wood- 
eacks. Foxes and polecats are not found, neither 
are there any poisonous animals on the island; 
but weasels and rats are very numerous, and detri- 
mental to the farmers. 

“fhe Manks tenmres are remarkable? the differ- 
ent pars. are divided into treens, each comprising 
4 omarteriands, varvine in size from 60 to 150 
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by the islanders as propert: 
in fact strictly entailed estates. Other lands, 
called intacks and cottages, are devisable by will, 
and on the whole considered to be of a far inferior 
nature. ‘The yeomen are very proud of these little 
freeholds, which range from 10 to 200 acres, and 
usually comprise portions of pasture as well as 
arable land; ‘but there can be no doubt,’ says 
Lord ‘Teignmouth, ‘that the system is practically 
vicious, dimin ishing the wealth both of the farmers 
themselves and of the public at large, containing 
indeed within itself the seeds of its own dissolu- 
tion.” (Sketches of Scotland and the [sle of Man, 
vol. ji, p, 202.) Most of the veomen have large 
and expensive families, which the law of Man 
compels them not only to rear and educate, but to 
provide for; and heuce their estates soon become 
encumbered, and they are effectually prevented 
from pursning any improved system of manage- 
ment, even if they felt inclined to its adoption, 
which is seldom the case; there being no more 
obstinate adherents to. routine and ancient prac- 
tices than the Manx husbandmen, Many of thera 
thus become involved in debt, and mortgage their 
perty, the redemption of which being seldom 
in their power, they are dispossessed of it, and 
compelled to leave the island, or to resort to trade 
or predial labour, Hence the class of small pro- 
Prietors is gradually disappearing: numbers of 
them having been swallowed up in the extending 
estates of the Seotch and English residents, 

Man used to be one of the principal seats of the 
herring-fishery ; but for several Years past it has 
been comparatively deserted by the herring-shoals, 
and the fishery has, in consequence, become quite 
inconsiderable, though even now it is the fre- 
quent practice of the farmers to purchase a boat, 
and share in the excitement and profit of the 
season. ‘This diminution, however, is not to be 
Tegretted, as the fishery was carried on from July 
to-October, exactly when the services of the yeo- 
men and others engaged in it, were most neces- 
sary at home, Being also a kind of lottery, in 
which, by a few weeks’ labour, large sums Were 
occasionally realised, it attracted crowds of ad- 
venturers, without either capital or skill; while 
the irregular Jife ied- during these pursuits tended 
to encourage intemperance, and was a main cause 
of the indolence for which the Manx have been 
long notorious, There has, in fact, been a ma- 
terial improvement in the habits and industry of 
the people since the decline of the fishery; and 
there arc, perhaps, 
for the island than its revival. The he 
appear off the coast of Man in June, remai 
till September, when they seek the E. coast of 
Ireland to deposit their spawn, ‘The fishing 
vessels now built are much larger than formerly 
they are half-decked, with very short keels, and 
are good sea-boats, though apt. to pitch to a dan- 
gerous extent in rough weather : they vary from 
18to 80 tons burthen, and are mamed by § or 10, 
and sometimes 12 men, Cornish, Welsh, and 
Irish fishers also visit Man. ‘The cod-fishery has 
been neglected, owing to the want of accquate 
capital for the supply of proper vessels and lines, 

The manufactures are chiefly domestic, and 
carried on by women, most of whom, when not in 
the field or farmyard, are employed at their looms 
or spinning-wheels, producing woollen, linen, and 
cotton cloths, both for-the home and foreign sup- 
ply, as well as nets for the use of the fisheries, 
bleaching is conducted on a large scale in Laxey 
Glen, stuffs being sent thither from all parts of 
the sland, A woollen manufactory is established 
at Douglas; and hats, made of coarse wool, which 
cost Rbuut 2s, are said to wear extremely well. 


y of the highest nature, 











few things less to be desired 
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The exports consist principally of corn, potatoes, 
eggs, lime, and limestene, Jead and copper ore, 
herrings, linen, sail-cloth, and paper. On the ist 
of January, 1864, there belonged to the i#land 
278 sailing vessels under 50, and 49 above 50 
tons, the former of a total burthen of 6,817 and 
the latter of 4,161 tons. There were, besides, $ 
steamers, of 839 tons burthen, 

The conttition of the labouring pop. is mode- 
ately prosperous. There is no legul provision 
for the poor, who have to depend wholly on 
voluntary charity, Generally speaking, the cot- 
tages are of a very inferior description: they are 
frequently built of earth or sod, and thatched 
with straw, having a funnel of suil-cloth, as a 
substitute for a chimney. ‘There are, however, a 
few improved cottages, and their number will, no 
doubt, increase with the spread of improvement, 

The feudal sovereignty of Man, which was a 
Aingdom prior to 1504, was held by the Stanleys, 
afterwards earls of Derby, and thei successors, the 
dukes of Atholl, from 1426 to 17 , When parlia- 
ment, conscivus of the injury which the revenae 
and the public generally received from the con. 
tiguity of an island only feudally subject to the 
crown, and hence affording refuge to debtors, out- 
laws, and smugglers, purchased from the duke of 
Atholl for 70,0002, his civil and military rights 
jand patronage, but with certain reservations aa tu 

tiscal matters and titwlar dignity, A further ar- 
rangement was made in 1826, and Great Britain 
now enjoys all the rights and privileges of sove- 
preign of ‘the island. The constitution, however, 
was left untouched ; and for many years the legis- 
lative power has been vested in the House of Keys, 
a body comprising 24 members, now selt-elected, 
but formerly chosen by the statesmen or owners 
of entailed estates, Their acts are binding in al 
eases, and the laws are so few and brief as tu admit 
of being included in a small volume, Attorneys 
occasionally plead in the courts ; but the suitors 
quite as frequently defend their causes in person: 
law is cheap, and, as was to be expected, litigation 
is very common, There are two supreme judges _ 
in the island called deemsters, or ‘awarders of the 
law,’ officers of high antiquity, and exercising 
jurisdiction over all civil and criminal cases ; being 
the presidents (under the crown and governor) of 
the two courts of chancery and exchequer, each 
of which is held eight times a year, The former 
of these has little more to do than to confirm or 
annul the decisions of the deemsters, who huld a 
primary court of judicature; and the exclusive. 
business of the latter is to punish offences against 
the revenue laws. The common-law courta are 
held at different places for the 6 different shead- 
ings into which the island is divided, and may be 
considered as courts of ‘common Pleas,’ in which 
all actions, personal or real, may be tried, as in 
the decmsters’ court, by a jury of 6 in real, or of 
4 in personal actions, The appeals frum this court 
are first to the House of Sevs, afterwards to the 
governor, and finally to the Queen’s Privy Council. 
A half-yearly gaol-delivery is. made compulsory, 
and bailiffs act in the five chief tawns to hear and 
determine cases of debt under 40s. 

The established religion is that of the Church of 
England; all sects, however, enjoy full toleration, 
The clergy are under the bishop of Sodor and Man, 
suffragan to the archbishop of York, but dolding 
no English barony, and hence having no voice itt 
the legislature, though privileged to ait in the 
House of Lords. ‘This see has been héld by seve- 
ral highly celebrated divines ; and, among others, 
by Barrow, Wilson, and Ward. An cclesiastical 
court is held twice a year, either by the bishop or 
his vicars-general, and an archdeacon reculates 
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the fabrics and minor concerns of the 17 parishes, 
'Ehrese cures are commonly well attended to by 
xespectabie clergymen, but their stipends do not 
average 902, a year; and the churches, though 
externally pretty, are deficient in accommodation. 
‘The dissenters have made considerable progress in 
the present century; but the Methodists comprise 
even now only one-eighth of the pop. and the 

> other bodies of dissenters are unimportant. Bishop 
Wilson and other prelates have done much to pro- 
mote education, not only by establishing schools, 
“but also by translating the Seriptures and other 
hooks into the Manx language. Each parish has 
its school more or less richly endowed ; and while 
elementary instruction is given in the Manx, every 
endeavour is made to instruct the natives in the 
English language. Indeed there ean be no doubt : 
that, at no distant period, the pop. will be familiarly | 
acquainted with the English language, which will 
De the surest method to disabuse them of the pre- 
judices which so many entertain against a union 
With England. 

The Manx, like the Welsh, and Seotch 
Janders, belong to the great Celtie family, whi 
probably occupied the whole United Kingdom ; 
previously to the immigration of the Belg. 

Their Celtic origin is clearly evinced by their 
language, which is a mere dialect. of the Irish, 
Erse or Gaelic, They have a swarthy complexion, 
stout, with an air of melancholy pervading their 
countenances, Indolence, and a love of litigation, 
are distinguishing characteristics of the male part 
of the pop. Even, at present, workmen rest for 
two hours in the middle of the day, when they may 
be seen stretched under hedge-rows by the road- 
sides, ‘The women, however, are extremely indus- | 
trious; and on them devolve not only the pro. 
duction of domestic manufactures, but also a large 
share of the labours of agriculture, They g are 
hospitable, superstitiously attached to existing 
-institutions and religious forms, and treat bishops 
and clergymen as beings of an exalted nature; 
but they are, notwithstanding, drunken, indeli- 
cate, dirty, and addicted to pilfering. ‘Cheir old! 
habits and ‘prejudices are now, however, gradually 
giving way; the increasing influx of 
during the summer season, havi ing, iu this resp 
effected an important and beneficial change. 
dite of society is composed of the government 
oflicers and the large landowners, with a few church 
dignitaries; the other clergy, the attorneys, and 
medical men being too poor to mingle with the 
first. circle. 

The rocky islet, or Calf of Man, already alluded 
to, at the 8, extremity of the island, was formerly 
the resort of vast numbers of puffins (Procellaria 
Pufinus, Lath.). At present, however, the bird is 
there entirely unknown, It was supposed to have 
been driven from this favourite haunt by the too 
great destruction of its young. These were held 
in considerable estimation ; and Pennant mentions 
that, in his day, great numbers of them were taken 
every year by the person who farmed the islet. It 
appeats, however, that rats that had escaped from 
a vessel wrecked on the coast, were the real ex- 
terminators of the birds, (Quayle’s Survey, p. &) 

‘The early history of Man is obscure. Iwas the 
Mona of Ciesar, and the Monapia of Pliny; but 
little more is known beyond mere traditions of its 
being held by the Druids, and subsequently by 

Norwegian monarchs, till, in 1264, it was purchased 
by Alexander IIT. of Scotland, who appointed a 
viceroy, and made it tributary. The Scotch were 
goon afterwards expelled by the English, but the 
power of the latter was not. established till the | 
reign of H8nry IV., who granted it to the. 
Pereys, from whom it fell, by attainder, and thence j 
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passed by gift of the same monarch to the Stanley 
family, by whose heirs it was sold to the British 
crown, 

The chief towns of Man are:.1. Castleton, in 
which is the college above mentioned, the seat of 
legislatare, and the residence of the governor: 
pop. 2,373 in 1861, 2, Douglas, the chief trading 
town, with 12,511 inhab, 3. Peel, formerly cele- 
brated both as the residence of the earls of Derby 
and the cap. of the kingdom, but now decayed, 
and having only a pop. of 2,848 in 1861, or about 
the same as that of Ramsey, one of the steam- 
packet stations between Liverpool and Glasgow, 
on the NE, side of the island, 

MANAAR (GULF OF), an inlet of the Indian 
Oceau, dividing Ceylon from the S, extremity of 
Hindostan; extending between lat, 7° 80’ ‘and 
9° N., and long, 78° and 80° E. It is in general 
too shallow to be navigated by vessels above the 
size of sloops, and is separated by the islands 
Ramissiram and Manaar, and the chain of rocky 
islands and sandbanks called Adam’s Bridge, from 
another inlet of the sea called Palk’s Strait, also 
between Ceylon and the continent. The Island 
of Manaar is 18 m, in length, by 2} m. broad; 
but has little importance of any kind, For fur- 
ther particulars. see CexLon. 

MANCHA (LA), a former prov, of Spain, now 
called Ciudad Real, in the'S. part of New Castile, 
bounded S, by Granada, E. by Cuenga and Mur- 
cia, and W. by Estremadura, Area about 7,500 
sq.m. Pop. 244,328 in 1857, The district con- 
sists chietly of lofty and barren plains, upwards of 
2,000 ft. above the sea, and is, without exception, 
the least picturesque and productive in the whole 
peninsula, But it produces corn, wine, olives, and 
saffron: the Val-de-Petias, a light red wine, is 
highly esteemed all over Spain, The mules of 
this prov., also, are the largest and strongest in 
the peninsula, La Mancha, ti however, derives its 
chief celebrity from the inimitable work of Cer- 
yantes ; and many of the customs he has depicted 
are still prevalent in the province, The cap. is 
Ciudad Real, once a flourishing city, but now 
dceayed, with a pop. of ouly 10,159 at ‘the census 
of I 













M ANCITA (REAL), a town of Spain, in Anda- 
usia, proy. Jaen, 8m, E, the city of Jaen. Pop. 
5,115 in 1857. iy he town is situated in a spacious 
plain, and comprises some regular-built streets aud 
handsome squares; its chief buildings being a par. 
church, Carmelite convent, and hospital, Woollen 
and linen cloths, bedticks, and sacking are made 
here, with bricks and tilesin large quantities, for 
the supply of the prov, The neighbourhood is 
both picturesque and fertile, producing, with little 
tillage, abundant crops of olives, with smaller 
quantities of wine and grain. 

MANCHE (LA), a marit. dép, and ‘peninsula of 
France, formerly included in the prov, Normandy, 
between lat, 48° 40/ and 49° 40° N,, and long, 
0° 40’ and 2° W., encircled on the W. and N. 
sides, and partly on the E., by the English Chan- 
nel (Manche), whence its name; and elsewhere 
bounded, on the E, by the déps, Calvados and 
Orme, and S. by Mayenne and Ille-et-Vilaine. 
Length N, to S, about 85 m.; greatest breadth 

ly 40 m, Area, 592,838 hectares; pop. 
in 1861. Surface is generally undulating. 
Achain of hills, of no great elevation, runs through 
the dép. in a NW. direction, dividing it into two 
nearly equal parts, Near its NE. and SW, e: 
tremities are some marshy tracts, The chief riv 
ace the Vire and the Ouve. The coast is mostly 
abrupt and rocky, especially in the N, but it has 
several good roadsteads and commodious harbours, 
of which Cherbourg is the finest, About 380,400 
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be arable, 94,000 in pas- 
20,200 in orchards, and 
45,290 in hegths and wastes. Agriculture is 
better conducted than in many other déps, The 
Produce of corn, which is chiefly wheat and barley, 
exceeds the home consumption: potatoes are an 
important substitute for grain, Beans, peas, and 
a good deal of hemp and flax, are raised, The 
dep, is heyond the limits of the vine-culture; but 
about 1,000,000 hectolitres of superior cider are 
annually produced, and some perry, There are 
about 189,000 black cattle in the deép.; and fat 
cattle and butter are among its principal products. 
It has also about 291,000 sheep, estimated to yield 
annually 411,500 kilogr, of wool, though chiefly of 
inferior quality. ‘There is a considerable traffic in 
horses and mules, Poultry are reared in great 
abundance; large quantities of eges being ex~ 
ported from Cherbourg and Valognes to England 
and the Channel Islands, ‘The oyster and other 
fisheries on the coast. are important; but fish 
are less plentiful than formerly, Among the mine. 
tal products are iron, lead, coal, marble, slate, 
and granite; which last is found of excellent 
quality in the Chausey Isles, a group of small 
islands off the coast. of this dép, Salt-works are 
established at several Places on the coast, Manu- 
facturing industry is employed on iron, copper, 
zinc, woollen, linen, cotton, and various other 
materials, Cutlery, glass, paper, hair, fabrics and 
lace are produced ; and, in some cantons, baskets, 
panniers, and willow sieves are made, and sent 
into other parts of Normandy and: into Brittany. 
But its principal trade is in agricultural produce 
and fish, fresh or salted. Manche is divided into 
Garronds.: chief towns, St, Lé, the cap, Cherbourg, 
Coutances, Avranches, Valognes, and Mortain. The 
dep. is rich in Celtic and Roman antiquities, 

MANCHEST 4 parl. bor. and par. of Eng- 
Jand, the great centre of the cotton manufacture 
of great Britain, and the principal manufacturing 
town in the world, co, Lancaster, hand. Salford, 
on the Irwell, an affluent of the Mersey, 31 m. 
E, Liverpool, 35 m. SW, Leeds, 70 m. N. Bit. 
mingham, 163 m. NNW. London, and 1884 m, by 
London and North Western railway. Pop, of 
manic, bor, 388,722, and of parl. bor. 357,979 in 
1861. ‘Ihe entire par, of Manchester includes an 
area, of 34,260 acres, comprising 30 townships, 
and had, in 1861, a total Pop. of 529,245 persons. 
Tife rate of inerease in the contiguous parl. bors 
of Manchester and Salford, the limits of which 
define the extent of the town and its suburbs, 
during the 40 years ending with 1861, was 224-8 
per cent.; and in the bor. of Salford, 259°6 per 
cent., a rate exceeded only by Preston, and one 
or two other towns. In 1773, the pop. of the 
township of Manchester was estimated at 22,481, 
and that of Salford at 4,765, making together 
27,246; that is, about one-thirteenth part of the 
Pop, in 1861, 

Manchester and Salford, which, being separated 
only by the small river Irwell, form a single iarge 
town, ‘covering 3,000 acres, with a dense mass of 
buildings, stand in a large plain, encompassed by 
hills on every side except the W., and dotted with 
towns and villages, the inhab. of which are all 
engaged in the production of woven fabrics and 
other branches of industry, The Irk and the 
Medlock join the Irwell close to the town, and all 
three are made extensively useful in moving ma- 
chinery, and for other purposes, Eight bridges 
connect Salford with Manchester, the handsomest 
being Victoria Bridge having a single arch of 110 
ft, span, opened in 1844, ‘The streets are irregu- 
erly Intd cast ‘ged mans ave cacece cee 


hectares are estimated to 
ture, 24,000-in woods, 
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improvements, however, have been made withir 
the last fifty years: narrow lanes have been pulled 
down to make way for broad avenues; noble pub- 
lie buildings, which would be ornamental to any 
capital in the world, have been erected in the chief 
thoroughfares; factories and warehouses of gigan- 
tic proportions have arisen in every direction ; con~ 
fined and mean-looking shops have been replaced 
by superior establishments, some of which will 
bear to be compared with the best in London, The 
paving of the streets, though still in parts very 
defective, has been much improved; and flagging 
has been generally introd: uced, with macadamising, 
in the principal streets, The whole town is lighted 
with gas; but im the poorer districts the lamps are 
but thinly dispersed, and are extinguished at too 
early an hour. It is well supplied with water from 
Longdendale, 20 m, distant, by works which supply 
25 millions of gallons daily, and were erected at a 
cost of 1,500,000 It is also sufficiently drained 
by an underground Sewerage, and well watched by 
a day as well as night police. There are three 
main lines of street, which ran in a curve SE,, 
nearly parallel to each other, The central ling, 
Which is the principal thoroughfare of the town, 
comprises Market Street (formerly a narrow lane, 
but now vastly improved, having some of the 
finest shops in town), Piceadilly, and the London 
Road: more to the N., joined to the last men- 
tioned line by Oldham Street, is Great Ancoats 
Street, with its continuations; and §. is the ave- 
nue known in different parts as Quay Street, Peter 
Street, and Oxford Road, conneeted with Picca- 
dilly by a handsome line called Mosley Street, and 
a long narrow street called Deansgate, 

The public buildings of Manchester are too nu- 
merous to admit of individual description ; but the 
following are the largest, best built, and most im- 
portant. The Exchange, which ‘stands in the 
centre of the town, at the. W. end of Market 
Street, commenced in 1846, is a noble structure, 
with a lofty Doric portico, "The Grand Hall, on 
the lower Hoor, is 185 ft. in length, by: 92 ft, in 
width, and of a corresponding height, being one 
of the most capacious apartments in the empire 
appropriated to commercial purposes, The other 
Tooms, used for various purposes, are on a suitable 
scale. The establishment is supported by sub- 
scription, The chief business day is Tuesday, on 
which, about noon, all the principal manufacturers 
of Lancashire may be seen in or near this build- 
ing. The Town Hall, in King Street, is of Ionic 
architecture, and extremely elegant, being formed 
on the model of the temple of Erectheus at Athens, 
with a central octagonal cupola, resembling An- 
dronicus’s Tower of the Winds. "It cost upwards 
of 40,0002; and comprises, besides rooms for the 
police business and gas-offices, a spacious and well 
proportioned public room {ranking amongst the 
finest in Europe), 181 ft. long and 88 ft. broad. 
Smaller town-halls are situated in Salford and. 
Chorlton, the former of which tow. 
separate corporation and police estab 
Com Exchange, in Hanging Ditch, is a handsome 
building, erected from a design adapted to it from 
the temple of Ceres at Athens. Six Tonic columns 
support the central pediment; and on each side 
are wings, very slightly projecting, and orna- 
mented with pilasters; between which are the en- 
{rances to a square hall, inclosing an area of about, 
8,000 <q, ft. and affording standing room for 2,000 
persons. The assize courts, a largeeditice in the 
Gothic style, built at an expense of 80,0002, was 
opened in 1864. Another noble structure, the 
branch bank of the Bank of Englend. in Kine 
poisons a 
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‘was opened in 1847. Of the buildings devoted to 
charitable purposes, to literature, or to public 
amusement, the following deserve notice from 
their architectural beauty. 1. The Royal Infirm- 
“ary, and Lunatic Asylum, in Piccadilly, built of 
“stone, and now constituting one of the chief orna- 
ments of Manchester. 2, The Atheneum, in Bond 
Street, a peculiarly elegant structure, designed by 
Barry, in the Italian style, and completed at an 
expense of about 13,0002, 3. The Royal Tustitu- 
tion, in Mosley Street, built at a cost of 30,0002, 
from Barry’s designs, having a portico in the Ionic 
style, and comprising, besides other apartments, a 
handsome gallery for the exhibition of pictures, 
and a theatre for lectures capable of accommo- 
dating 800 persons. 4, ‘The Portico News-reom, 
in the same street as the institution, ha 
Tonic portico, 5. The Union Club Honse, also in 
Mosley Street, a fine stone building, with internal 
accommailations equal to those found in the best 
London establishments of the same description. 
6, The Natural History Society’s Hall, in Peter 
Street, a large square building, having in the 
principal front a portico supporting a pediment, 
and comprising: a fine hall, lighted from a cupola, 
and different apartments stored with numerous 
specimens of birds, insects, fossils, shells, &e., and 
a few quadrupeds, 7. ‘The Concert Hall, near the 
last mentioned building. 8. ‘The Theatre Roya). 
in the sanie street, having a handsome stone front 
with a portico partly in the Corinthian style. 9. 
‘The Asylum for the Blind, and the School for the 
Deaf and Dumb, at Old Trafford, designed by Mr, 
Richard Lane, in the Elizabethan style, having a 
fine frontage of stone, consisting of two wings and 
a projecting centre, formed by the chapel of the 
two institutions. 10, The Free ‘I'rade Hall, in Peter 
Street, has nothing but its great size to entitle it to 
attention, Tt is an ungainly brick building, with- 
‘out windows or any sort of architectural beauty. 
Among the sacred edifices of Manchester, the 
cathedral church far surpasses the others, both in 
size and architectural beauty, It stands close to 
the [rvell, near Victoria Bridge ; and was erected 
in the fifteenth century, in the perpendicular Gothic 
style, having been frequently since repaired and 
in part rebuilt, ‘The interior is about 180 ft, 
length by 60 ft. in breadth. The naye and aisles 
are pewed, but the private chapels, which adjoin 
them, haye been thrown open, The Sunday ser- 
vices are performed in the nave, and are extremely 
well attended, “The choir is one of the tinest i 
England, and the tabernacle-work is unrivalled 
the monuments are numerous and full of interest ; 
the carved figures, with which the church is libe- 
rally adorned, are as quaint and grotesque as an 
antiquary could desire; and there are several 
beautiful stained glass windows, with Msefiptions 
and paintings. ‘The college was founded in the 
reign of Henry VI, dissolved by Edward VL, and 
again chartered, in 1578, by Queen Elizabeth, who 
directed that the establishment should comprise a 
warden, four priests, two chaplains, and eight 
choristers.. This charter was, for the most part, 
confirmed by Charles I. by a charter dated Sept. 
30, 1635, This, which had formerly been a col- 
legiate church, was made a cathedral in 1848, 
when the bishopric of Manchester was established. 
The diocese comprises the co. of Lancaster, ex- 
cepting the lund. of W, Derby, which continues 
to be included in the diocese of Chester. The 
bishop has a revenue of 4,200%, a year, ‘The dean 
(formerly warden) and four canons divide among 
them a nett revenue of 4,0252, of which one-third 
nart woes to the dean, and the other two-thirds in 
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in 1712, and St. Mary’s erected in 1755, boing the 
only places of worship in the town till 1760, be- 
tween which and 1800 eight additional churches 
were built, St, Philip's, with a spire of 169 ft., and 
St. John Baptist, were built in Hulme, 1859-60, in 
the modern Gothic style. Many other churches, 2 
of which (St. Luke’s, Cheetham, and St. George’s, 
Hulme) are very elegant, and cost 20,0001. each, 
have been erected in the present century. The 
R. Catholic church of St. John, in Chapel Street, 
Salford, is one of the finest edifi devoted to 
religions purposes in Manchester. It is a cruciform 
structure, in the decorated English style, 200 ft. 
in length, the breadth in the transept being 130 ft, 
and the apex of the spire 240’ ft. in height, "The In- 
dependents have a very fine chapel with a magni- 
ficent spire, in Stretford New Road, to which are 
attached the handsomest schools in the city. It 
will be sufficient farther to add, that almost every 
religious sect known in the U, Kingdom has its 
representatives in Manchester, and most part of 
them have at least a chapel or meeting-house, 
The Independents opened a chapel in 1762, and 
the Wesleyan Methodists in 1780, Three ceme- 
teries have been laid out in Chorlton, Ardwick, 
and Harpurhey; and the noxious practice of inter- 
¢ bodies within the town is slowly but gradually 
going out of use, 

Education.—Among the schools deserving par- 
ticular notice, the first place is duc to the grammar 
school, founded in 1520, by Hugh Oldham, bishop 
of Exeter, Its revenues amount to upwards of 
4,500 a year: and in consequence of a decree of 
Chancery, in 1833, its usefulness was increased by 
the opening of a lower school, and a general aug- 
mentation of the establishment, The decree of 
1833, however, was ex parte, and as it did not 
effect all the alterations that were necessary, a 
snit was instituted to obtain further reforms, in 
which a judgment was given by the Jord chan- 
cellor on 10th Nov. Tab, from which it appears 
that ‘ the income in 1833 was 4,550/,, and the salary 
awarded to the head-master was 6002. per annum 3 
and the salaries of all the masters together was 
29,0502, whilst. the number of scholars, including 
boarders, was only 198." ‘The lord chancellor con- 
cluded his judgment as follows :—* I propose, there- 
fore. to declare, that in all future appointments of 
feoffees and trustees regard should be had to the 
cation required by the statutes; that all 
Jren of an age capable of instruction are en~ 

































‘ titled to be admitted into the school; that no part 


of the funds of the charity are hereafter to be ap- 
plied towards paying premiums for exhibitions to 
boys who are or have been boarders in the houses 
of any of the masters, except in continuing to 
pay exhibitions already grauted; and that such 
boarders are not in future to derive any benefit 
from the funds of the charity in any manner by 
which the expenditure of such fands may he in- 
creased; and with these declarations, I shall refer 
it to the master to approve of such alterations in 
the scheme contained im the report of 1833 as may 
be necessary to carry the same into effect, and 
as the master shall find to be proper for the purpose 
of more effectually carrying into effect the objects 
of the charity,’ Few establishments in England 
confer so many university advantages on their 
alumni, Ithas 16 exhibitions of 60/, a year, tenable 
for 4 years ; 16 Somerset scholarships at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, averaging 202, a year; and several 
others of less value both at Oxford and Cambridge; 
hesides which it derives great, though not ex- 
clusive, advantages from the valuable Hulme’s 
exhibitions, connected with Bras, Coll., and tenable 
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the best grammar schools in the kingdom. The 
college, founded by Humphery Cheetham, in 1665, 
is likewise a wealthy scholastic establishment, 
comprising, besides lodgings and school-rooms for 
boys, a valuable library of about 30,000 vols. This 
college has also a museum of curiosities of little 
real value, but much visited by strangers and 
holiday people. ‘I'he number of scholars is re- 
stricted to 80, one-half of whom must belong to 
Manchester and Salford, the rest belonging to 
Koltor, Turton, Droylsden, and Crampsall. A 
plain education is furnished, and the scholars are 
afterwards apprenticed and fitted out in trade. 
Owen’s College, in Quay Street, founded in 1815, 
is well endowed, amd has ten professorships at- 
tached, ‘he Commercial Schools, established in 
1845, are intended to furnish a good education to 
the children of the middle classes. Other endowed 
charities for instructing children are amalgamated 
with national and other schools, very liberally 
supported, and conducted in the most efficient 
manner ; and besides these, the town has an asylum 
for the blind, erected by ‘public subscription, and 
supported by an endowment bequeathed by 
‘Thomas Henshaw, esq., of Oldham, and a deaf 
and dumb school, established in 1823, and re- 
modelled in 1436: there are 8) scholars on the 
establishment. ‘he Independents, Wesleyans, and 
Unitarians have all collegiate institutions, cither 
in the town or in its immediate vicinity. chool 
of Design, assisted by government, has also been 
founded in Manchester. 

The Royal School of Medicine and Surgery, in 
connection with the infirmary, was founded in 
1824, 1t has museums of human and comparati 
anatomy, a chemical tiboratory and library, and 
is caid to be well conducted. It is on the same 
footing as the metropolitan medical schools, 

‘The charitable institutions of Manchester, for 
the relief of the sick, disabled, and destitute, com- 
prise an infirmary, to which large additions have 
receutly been made; a dispensary, a fever hospital, 
or ‘house of recovery,’ a lying-m hospital an eye 
institution, a lock hospital, a night asylum for the 
destitute poor, a female penitentiary, a provident 
society, a dispensary for children, a dispensary for 
diseases of the skin, and four other 
relieving altogether about 36,000 patients an- 
nually, and supported by funds from bequests and 
subscriptions, amounting to 14,0002 a year, Besides 
these, there are various minor charities belonging 
to Manchester and Salford, the aggregate income 
of which exceeds 5,000/. a year: so that upwards 
of 23,0004 are annually expended in the relief of 
the poor, over and above the sum raised by rates. 

The literary and philosophical establishments of 
Manchester are very numerous. They include, 
among others, a philosophical society, instituted 
in 1781, and which has reckoned among its mem- 
bers Dr. Percival, the three Henrys (father and 
sons), Dalton, and other eminent men, whose 
science and discoveries have been of material ad. 












































vantage, not only to the town, but to the world | 





generally. Indeed, few provincial societies of the 
Kind have earned so high a reputation. Its me- 
moirs have been translated into both the German 
and French languages. A geological and mining 
society, founded in 1838: a butanical and horti. 
cultural society, established in 1827, possesses gar- 


dens that cover 16 acres: a zoological society has ! 


spacious gardens on the Bury Ruad, tastefully laid 
out, and containing a good and increasing col- 
lection of animals: a society of natural history has 
a good museum, and is supported by a large body 
of subscribers. ‘The Royal Institution was founded 
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j building has a statue of Dalton by Chantrey. The 
Athenanm, established in the view of affording to 
the middle classes a suitable resort for reading, 
study, and conversation, is supported by about 
1,300 members, who contribute cach 24s. per arr 
num, It has a lecture room capable of accommo- 
dating 1,000 persons, and a library of 9,000 vols, 
The Cheetham Society, founded in 1843, has for 
its object ‘the publication of historical and literary 
j remains connected with the counties palatine of 
i Lancashire and Cheshire.’ It is limited to 350 
mem,,who pay an annual subscription of 12, which 
entizles them to a copy of all the works published. 
during the year. There are two mechanics’ insti- 
tutes, one in Manchester and one in Salford : they 
are well provided with Jibrarics, museums, and ap- 
paratus, and are pretty well attended, ‘They have 
numerous evening classes for instruction in the 
various branches of a useful education, including 
French and German, ‘There are three lyceums, 
specially intended for the improvement and re~ 
creation of the working and other classes. The 
Royal Victoria Gallery has an exhibition of ob- 
jects in mechanics and science, and courses of lec- 
tures, A temperance society, furmedin 1835, was 
the first to inculcate total abstinence from all in- 
toxicating beverages. 

Tu 1816 three fine parks were opened in the 
ty of the town for the recreation of the 
inhabitants, The principal of these, called Peel 
Park, in honour of the late great svatesman, about 
amile W, feom the Exchange, is tastefully laid 
out. The Salford library and museum, open to 
all ranks and orders of the people, is in a house in 
this park. The other parks, though not quite so 
accessible, are largely resorted to, especially on 
Sundays, 

Banks.—The banking establishments of Man- 
chester, which are numerous, and conducted on a 
scale corresponding to the commercial importance 
of the place, comprise, besides three private bank- 
ing houses, of great wealth and_respectability, a 
branch of the Bank of England and three juint- 
stocks, viz, the Manchester and Liverpool District 
Banking Company (1829); the Union Bank of 
Manchester (1836); the Manchester and Salford 
Banking Company (1886); and branches of the 
National and Provincial Bank of England, with 
several other banks, 

Prisons and Police.— Manchester possesses seve- 
ra} large establishments connected with its internal 
economy, The workhouse, which occupies an 
eminence N. of the town, is a very extensive and. 
well-conducted establishment, fitted to accommo- 
date 1,000 inmates, The Salford workhouse, in 
Greengate, has accommodation for about 400 
inmates. ¢ Another workhouse, on an improved 
plan,@ias$een erected in the township of Chorlton, 
The New Bailey prison, in Salford, close to Albert 
Bridge, commenced by Howard in'1787, has been 
since greatly enlarged. It has accommodation 
for about 800 prisoners, and is well-conducted ; 
but, owing to the great increase of population and 
! crime, it was found inatlequate to the wants of the 
hund., and anew prison, the Manchester bor. gaol, 
was opened in 1850, It is cunstructed on what 
was supposed to be the most approved system, 
each prisoner being confined in a separate cell. Tt 
has aceommedation for between 400 and 500 sach 
inmates. A police-ofice court is held daily by a 
i stipendiary magistrate, appointed by the chancel- 
lor of the duchy of Lancaster, with a salary of 
1,0004, a year. The police was formed in 1842, 
and is completely under the control of the cor- 
poration, the regulations in regard to its Zovern- 
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stable and chief superintendent, 75 otlier officers 
and clerks of different grades, and above 400 con- 
stables. The subjoined table shows the number 
of persons apprehended for crimes by the Man- 
chester police, and of persons proceeded against 
summarily for offences before the justices, in cach 
of the years 1861 and 1862:— 





For Crimes: : 
Number of Rersous apprehended 
Do. discharged 


Do, bailed and cot 
‘Trial . . . 


Jommitted for |! 
j 





f 
For Offences : i 
Number of Persons proceeded } | 
against, or who appeared on / , 
suminons ee 
tonal 


Do, discharged 
‘Do, convicted 











Total for Crimes and Offences: _ | 
amber. of Persons appre 














henrled, procecded against, or + 10,194 | 12,063 
who appeared on Summons} j a 
1 Do, discharged » 2.) 8,108] 3,546 
Do, bailed and committed for } 7,086 | 8,517 
i 


‘Lrial or convicted 








‘The police fire-engine establishment is perhaps 
the most effective in the kingdom, after that ofthe 
metropolis: it comprises, including both bors., 13 
engines completely furnished with every necessary 
implement, fire-escapes, and water-barrels, and a 
body of nearly a hundred firemen, commanded by 
a superintendent. The Manchester gas-works are 
the property of the town, and the profits are 
applied towards its improvement: the works were 
established in 1817, but the streets were not genc- 
rally lighted with gas till 1824, The main pipes 
extend, in various directions, upwards of 200 
miles, 

The Markets of Manchester are not such as a 
town of yreat wealth and magnitude might be 
expected to possess: and this circumstance is most 
probably owing to the fact, that the tolls are not 
the property of the town, but belong to the lord of 
the manor, There are no general markets, like 
those of Liverpool, Birmingham, and Newcastle; 
burt several are scattered in different parts of the 
town, In Victoria Street. Swan Strect (Smith- 
ticld), Camp Field, and Deansgate, are markets 
for butchers’ meat and vegetables; and a fish- 
sarket was erected near the exchange in 1828, 
"rhe catt}e-market is held every Wednesday, in 
Cross Lane, Salford; a large arca on jts sides is 
fitted up with stalls, filled with vatides grticl 
both of farming and manufactured produce. ‘The 
market-days are Tuesday, ‘Thursday, and Satur- 
day, the first-named being the manufacturers’ da 
and the last the chief market for agricultural 
produce and provisions, The fairs are held in 
Faster and Whitsunweek, the first week in Oct., 
and on Noy. 17, The first of these, called Knott- 
mill Fair, is a mere popular festival, and the rest 
are cattle fairs. 

“Manufactures—Manchester, though situated 


























close to'an almost inexhaustible coal-field, and: 


deriving great advantages from the vicinity of 
three streams, available for machinery, would 
never, in all probability, have attained to her pre- 
sent magnitude and importance, as the first manu- 
facturing town of the world, but for the invention 


of the steam-engine, and the wonderful improv 
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discoveries of Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, 
Cartwright, and others. Before the spinning 
frame, which was invented in 1767, came into 
operation, the imports of cotton wool did not 
amount to 4,000,000 Ibs, a year, and the exports 
hardly exceeded 200,004" Arkwright’s patent 
was set aside in 1785, and since then the progr 
of the cotton manufacture of Great Britain, and 
especially of Manchester, has been rapid beyond 
Tall precedent, Previously'to 1785, the imports of 
feotton wool had not reached 12,000,000 Ibs. in 
‘any single year; but in 1787 they amounted to 








1} 23,250,263 Ibs. ‘The progress of te manufacture 


{ Was not impeded by the great war with France, to 
} the successful termination of which it contributed 
! more, perhaps, than any thing else. ‘The imports 
of cotton wool, in the year 1864, amounted to 
893,304,720 lbs., of which quantity 648,602,416 Ibs. 
were detained for home consumption, But these 
| imports of 1864 were excelled by those of 1860, 
which amounted to no less than 1,390,938,752 Ibs., 
of which 1,240,599,712 lbs, were retained for home 
; consumption, The cotton manufacture now forms, 
| next to agriculture, the principal business carried 
; on in the country, affording an advantageous field 
; for the accumulation and employment of millions 


' 





|} upon millions of capital, and of thousands upon 


; thousands of workmen. About 14 millions of 
people are supported by spinning and weaving 
cotton, and the different supplementary employ - 
ments of the trade; and fabrics of great beauty 
and excellent quality, which a few years ago were 
out of the reach of all except the wealthy, have 
‘ been so much reduced in price as to be within the 
command of all but absolute beggars. Of this 
gigantic manufacture Manchester is the grand 
centre, absorbing, with its neighbourhood 10 m. 
round, fully three-fourths of the trade, and com- 
prising, besides spinning mills, most extensive 
power-loom factories, and large dyeing and print- 
ing establishments. The manufacture of silk goods, 
also, which was introduced in 1816, has generally 
been in a flourishing state since the remoyal, in 
1826, of the oppressive import duties on raw silk. 
In the infancy of the trade, silk handkerchiefs and 
mixed goods were principally made; in 1822 
| gras-de-Naples and figured sarsenets were intro- 
ducers and at present nearly every kind of sill, 
Hfrom the rich brocade to the flimsy Persian, is 
» manufactured, consuming large quantities of raw 
‘silk, and emplaying 4,000 hand-looms, besides 
3,000 persons in throwing-mills, and 600 in dyeing 
and printing houses, Mixed goods of silk and 
cotton, silk and woollen, and cotton and woollen, 
occupy many hands; and many hundred persons 
are engaged in the various branches of handicraft. 
subordinate to the principal object of industry, 
In some cotton factories the process of spinning 

is carried forward; but in others the whole 
process is carried on, from the first carding to the 
ultimate dressing of the woven and bleached 
: fabric, Many of them are buildings of extraor- 
dinary size, comprising 7 or 8 stories, erected at a 

'y expense, and filled with machinery costing 
30,0007, or 40,0002, The rooms are kept in the 
most perfect state of cleanliness, and the strictest 
order, regularity, and silence prevail throughout 
the establishments, Several thousands of spindles 
are at work in cach of the principal factories ; anil 
‘in many of them upwards of 600 power-looms are 
in action, each producing from 15 to 20 pieces of 
fabric, of 24 yards each, per week, Besides the 
pop. connected with the factories, which almost 
sorb the plain-goods’ trade, including jacconets, 
twilled cloths, and fustians, upwards of 9,000 hand- 
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goods, The cotton fabrics are quiltings, figured 
waisteoatings, twilled shawls and handkerchiefs, 
checked and striped ginghams, tape-strings, di- 
mities, apron-checks, checked handkerchiefs, bu‘f- 
checks and buffs, coarse shirtings and shectings. 
‘The silk fabrics comprise velvets, figured sar- 
senets, figured and plain Levantines, plain satins, 
slain serges, sarsenets and gros-de-Naples, checked 
nets, string-Persians, ducape handkerchiefs, 
in checked cravats, Brussels handkere! 
black bandanas, Welsh sliawls, romuls, tur! 
Barcelona handkerchiefs, and grey bandanas, ‘The 
mixed are chiefly for waisteoatings, handkerchiefs, 
cravats, and shawls, The weaving of each of 
these fabrics, with a variety of others, may be 
regarded as a separate branch of the weaving 
trade ; and the earnings of the weavers employ ed 
on each are as various as the fabrics, 

‘The manufacture of machinery, inc. locomotive 
engines and tool-making, is conducted on a most 
extensive scale, and is in fact, next to the cotton 
trade, the most important business in the town. 
The machinery for carding. spinning, and weaving 
cotton is all of the most delicate kind, and requires 
to he adjusted and finished with the greatest care. 
Steam-cngines are made of different sizes, varying 
front 8 to 400 horse-power; and the castings are 
often of gigantic size, weighing from 30 to 50 ton 
The iron-planing and_ riveting machines are cur! 
ous specimens of mechanical ingemity, and have, 

atly tended to facilitate the manufacture, Ma 
of the workmen reecive from 22 to 3¢., and few 
than 30s, weekly wages, 

Canals and Raikeays,— The speedy and cheap 
communication established with the port of Liver- 
pool, aud other places, has been at once a cause 
and a consequence of the increase of manufactures 
in Manchester, It became at the close of the last 
mitury, a great centre of internal navigati 
Brindley constructed the Duke of Bridgewater’ 
canal, uniting with the Mersey at Runcorn, in 
3761; the Bury and Bolton canal was projected i 
1791; that to Ashton and Oldham in 1792; and 
that to Rochdale, in 1794; and these communi: 
with other canals, in such a manner as to establish 
ait casy communication with the eastern, central, 
and southern counties, including the ports of Hull, 
London, and Bristol, as well as that of Liverpool, 
which is, par excellence, the port of Manchester, 
Large sums were sunk in excavating these canals; 
but the returns far exceeded expectation, and 
the profits to the shareholders were in some cases 
immense. 

‘The Mersey and Inwell Navigation Company 
having deepened the river Inwell, vessels of 80 
tons burden may now navigate the whole distance 
from Manchester to Runcorn, As soon as this had 
been effected, the inhabs. applied to have Man- 
chester made a port, and to be allowed the privilege 
of bonding goods, But as sea-going vessels do not 
as ye. come up to Manchester, this concession was 










































































strongly opposed, and was only, after a great deal 
of canvassing, granted under certain conditions. 


‘The gross sum of customs duties received amounted 
to 70,3194 in 1816; it ruse to 31 
and fell—chicily in consequence of the lowering of 
duties to 189,8 1859; to 165,7482 in 181 
and to 160,103/ in 1X63, 

‘The railway between Manchester and Liverpool 
was upencd in 1830; and, since that period, the 
former has become (the metropolis not excepted) 
the greatest centre of railway trayelling in the 
kingdom, This extraordinary facility of convey- 
ance is of the greatest importance to the town, in- 
asmuch as it enables its produce to be conveyed 
with the utmost expedition, and also very cheaply, 
to all parts of the country; and as it 
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| facilities for the importation of the various products 
required for the subsistence of the inhabitants, or 
on which they exercise theirlabour and ingenuity. 

Government.—Manchester has been incorporated; 
and the mun, bor. is divided inte 15 wards, the 
government being vested in a recorder, mayor, 15 
aldermen, and 48 councillors, Quarter sessions are 
held by the recorder, and there is a court of record 
for the recovery of debts under 502; and a county 
court, before which 13,169 plaints were entered in 
1848. There is also a court of record for the trial 
of civil actions in Salford up to 502, or by consent 
'to any amount. Its jurisdiction is co-extensive 
with the hundred of Salford, except the bor. of 
Manchester, and its jurisdiction extends even into 
Manchester, if the debt or damage be under 40s, 

here is also a county court for the 5 districts 
comprised in the Salford division. 
Notwithstanding its vast importance, Manchester 
did not enjoy the privilege of sending representa- 
tives to Parliament till the Reform Act gave to the 
manufacturing interests of the country that in- 
fluence in the legislature to which they had been 
long entitled. Manchester was then erectéd into 
a parl. bor., with power to send 2 mems, to the 
H. of C.; its boundaries including, besides Man- 
chester, the eight other townships enumerated at 
the commencement of this article, Reg, electors, 
21,878 in 1865, The same act conferred on Salford. 
the privilege of sending 1 mem. to the H. of C.: 
its limits comprise two.other entire townships, and. 
tofa third. Reg. electors, 5,187 in 1863, Man- 
chester has also been formed into a union under 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, 

Condition of the Peaple—The increase of wealth 
in Manchester, during the last half century, has 
been quite unprecedented, and it has at present, in 
proportion to its size, a greater number of opulent 
capitalists than any other town of the empire, 
The capital vested in mills, machinery, and stocks 
of goods, is immense; and, in addition to the vast 
sums that are thus employed in their péculiar busi- 
s, the capitalists of Manchester and the adjyin- 
¢ districts have been the great promoters of 
railways in all parts of the empire, and hold avery 
large proportion of the stock embarked in these 
undertakings. To achieve such great results, 9 
combination of all those qualities that go to form 
accomplished men of business has been required ; 
and no where do we find the persevering attention 
to details, added to the sagacity to distinguish be- 
tween the doubtful and the certain, and the enter- 
prise to embark in remote and apparently hazard 
ous, though really safe schemes, that characterise 
the highest class of commercial men, so generally 
diffused as in Manchester. It is, in fact, the grand 
arena of gndustry and enterprise. Every one is 
strifipg @raise himself to distinction, and to out- 
strip his d€ighbour in the accumulation of wealth. 
But there are no mean jealousies, or unfair jost- 
lings; there is more than room enough for ever 
one; and every one knows that his success is 
wholly dependent on his own efforts 

‘The shopkeepers and middle elasses of Man- 
chester are more attached to old habits than those 
of most other tow In proof of this it may be 
mentioned, that by far the greater number of them 
continue to dine at the primitive and unfashion- 
able hour of one. At no very distant. period, 
indeed, they were accustomed to shut their shops 
from one till two; and though that is no longer 
the case, the banks will not, at present, with a few 
exceptions, cash cheques sent to them at such a 
time, or allow their clerks to be interrupted when 
at dinner, 

But it is not so easy to arrive at any very definite 
conclusions with respect to the condition of the 
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lower classes in this great workshop. On the 
whole, however, it must be considered as tolerably 
satisfactory. No doubt, the condition of the Eng-~ 
lish part of the population has been somewhat in- 
juriously affected by the prodigions influx of Irish 
immigrants, of whom and their descendants there 
are probably not fewer than 83,000 in the town, 
The Irish, it is but fair to say, are neither pecu- 
harly disorderly nor peculiarly dishonest ; but their 
competition has depressed-wages, or hindered them 
from rising, and their example has accustomed the 
English to a lower standard of food and comfort, 
But despite the influence of this fraitful source of 
degradation, the workpeople of Manchester seem, 
when employed, with the exception of the hand- 
loom weavers, to be really well off. Unluckily, 
however, a number of individuals, partly belong- 
ing to the town, but mostly new comers from 
Treland and other parts of England, are usually 
without employment, and in a state bordering on 
destitution, It is unfortunate, too, that so many 
‘of the warkmen's wives should be employed in 
factories, as this takes them away from their fa- 
milies, and prevents them from’ bestowing suffi- 
cient pains on the training of their children, and 
their household affairs, Itis singular, indeed. but, 
on the whole, not to be wondered aty how ignorant. 
workmen’s wives, engaged in factories, and brought 
‘up as factory girls, are of most matters connected 
with domestic economy; and how much more 
comfortable their families mizht be were they 
familiar with euch details, even though their earn- 
ings were less, It is not true, however, that the 
condition of the workpeople has been deteriorated, 
and, in point of fact, it has, on the contrary, been 
materially improved. Most descriptions of la- 
bourers receive good wages; and such skilled la- 
bourers as are temperate and industrious are, 
speaking generally, in comfortable circumstances, 

The lower classes of Manchester live principally 
in houses above ground, consisting for the most 
part of cottages, of which many lengthened 
streets have been built of late years; but, in addi- 
tion to these, great numbers inhabit cellars or 
underground floors, sometimes below the cottages, 
and sometimes below other houses. 

It is to be regretted that effectual provision had 
not long since been made in Manchester and other 
large towns for their proper drainage and pave- 
ment, and for laying down rules as to the erec- 
tion of houses, ‘The authorities in Manchester 
have donc all in, their power, under the existing 
.aws, to improve the streets; but there is no ge- 
neral building act for the town, and except in 
certain districts, where the magistrates have been 
entitled to interfere, each proprietor built as he 
pleased, Hence cottages have sprung up,row 
behind row, without the streets or alleys between 
them being of sufficient width, or drainéd or paved. 

Cellars, however damp and unhealthy, are pre- 
ferred by a large proportion of the lower classes 
both here and in Liverpool, not so much from 
their cheapness, as because they afford facilities 
for dealing in various sorts of articles, aud because 
their inmates either are, or believe themselves to 
be, more independent than if they resided as lodgers 
in houses rented by other parties. 

It is unhappily true, that many of the dwel- 
lings of the lower classes, especially those of the 


Irish, exhibit a great want of furniture, of clean- | 


liness, and of comfort. This, however, is not 
owing, a3 many have sxpposed, to the growth of 
the factory system, but partly to the poverty, and 
still more to the perverse habits, of the occupicrs, 
In a tract written in Manchester, and published 
hy authority in 1755, long before the factory sys- 
‘tem had an existence, the houses of the poor are 
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said to be ‘ most wretched,’ ¢ filthy and nasty’ int 
the extreme, and ‘ noisome and infectious’ (See 
extract from tract in ‘ Manchester as It Is,’ p. 36.) 
‘There is really, therefore, no room or ground for 
saying, that any portion of the poor are worse 
lodged now than formerly; while, on the other 
hand, of 37,724 dwellings of the labouring classes, 
examined By the agents of the Statistical Society, 
no fewer than 27,281 were decidedly ‘comfort- 
able;’ and as respects the clothing and other ac- 
commodations of the poor, they are superior at 
present to what they have ever previously been, 
Their prosperous condition is evinced by the great 
average consumption of batchers’ meat. 

Owing to the immense number of factories, and 
of steam engines at work in them, there is genc- 
rally a dense cloud of smoke hanging over the 
town; and such buildings gs are not frequently 
cleaned have a dirty, blackened appearance. At 
tempts, however, have been made to obviate this 
inconvenience by’ compelling the mili-owners to 
adopt means for consuming or destroying the 
smoke arising from their works, 

But despite the disadvantage arising from the 
prevalence of smoke, Manchester is not unhealthy, 
No doubt a good deal of fever prevails at most 
periods of the year, in the poorer districts, espe- 
cially in those where the strects are ill-paved and 
the sewerage defective, But, on the whole, Man- 
chester is less unhealthy than Liverpool, or Glas- 
gow, or the old town of Edinburgh, which has no 
manufactures, The idle and absurd stories that 
were so industriously propagated with respect to 
the influence of factory Jabour on health and 
morals, are now pretty well exploded. Latterly, 


indeed, there would appear to be a considerable - 


increase of crime; but this increase is, perhaps, 


more apparent than real, and is’ mainly a conse- | 


quence of the improved state of the police, and of 
trivial offences that formerly escaped notice being 
now visited with fine or imprisonment, The truth 
is that,in respect of morality, the labouring popu- 
lation of Manchester has but little to fear from 
# comparison with that of any large town in the 
empire, . 

It is needless to observe that the interests of 
the employers of labour and those of the labourers, 
though apparently contlicting, are the same; and 
that neither party can prosper without that pros- 
perity redounding to the advantage of the other, 
But, notwithstanding this identity of interests, 
there is, it must be admitted, but little sympathy 
between the great capitalists and workpeople in 
this or any other large manufacturing town. This 
is occasioned by the great scale on which labour 
is now carried on in factories, and by the con- 


sequent impossibility of the manufacturers becom- | 


ing acquainted with the great bulk of the people 
in their employment. They de not, in fact, so 


much as know their names; they look only to ' 


their conduct when in the mill; and are wholly 
ignorant of their mode of life when out of it, or 
of the condition of their families. The affections 
have nothing to do in an intercourse of this kind; 
every thing is regulated on both sides by the nar- 
rowest and most selfish views and considerations ; 
aman and a machine being treated with precisely 
the same sympathy and regard, It is not to be 
denied that this is a state of things franght with 
considerable danger; and that no society can be in 
a really sound or healthy state where the bond of 
connection between the different ranks and orders 
is such as now prevails at Manchester and other 
great towns, Indifference, on the one hand, ne- 
cessarily produces disrespect, insubordination, and 
plotting, on the other. However, it is easier to 
point-out a condition of this sort than to suggest 
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any means by which it may be obviated. It may 
be doubted, indeed, whether it admit of any ef- 
fectual remedy. ‘The whole tendency of society, 
in ‘modern times, is to make interest, taking the 
tenn in its most literal and sordid sense, the link 
by, which all classes are held together ; and should 
any éircumstanees occur to make any considerable" 
portion of society conclude that their interest is 
separate from or opposed to- that of the others, 
there would be but few other considerations to 
which to appeal to hinder the dissclution of such 
society. 

Climate-—The mean annual quantity of rain 
falling in Manchester (at an average of 38 years) 
is 86-140 inches, whilst the mean annual quantity 
falling in Lancaster (at an average of 20 years) is 
89-714 inches: the comparatively slight variations | 
in the temperature likewise contribute greatly to j 
the healthiness of the town, 

History.— According to Whittaker, the historian 
of Manchester, ‘the Roman invaders of this 
country fixed a military station,in a place since 
called Castleficld, to which they gave the name 
Mancunium,’ whence Manchester has been derived. ! 
In the time of the Saxons the old town was de- 
serted, and about 627 another was built on its site. 
In 920, according to Dr. Aikin, the Saxon king, 
Edward the Elder, ordered Manchester to be for- 
tified, In Domesday Book the town is called ay 
manor, and is described as having two churches. 
In the 14th and 15th centuries it received great 
additions and improvements, so that in Leland’s 
time it was reckoned ‘the fairest, best builded, 

uickest, and most populous town of Lancashire,’ 
damden also mentions it as being famed im his 
time for the manufacture of woollen cloths, then 
called ‘ Manchester cottons,’ that is, coatings. The 
first authentic mention of the cotton manufacture 
in England is made by Lewis Roberts, in his ‘‘l'rea- 
sure of Traffic,’ published in 1641, where it is stated, 
‘¢The town of Manchester in Lancashire must be 
also herein remembered, and worthily, for their 
encouragement, commended, who buy the yarn of 
the Irish in great quantity, and, weaving it, return 
the same again into Ireland to sell. Neither 
doth their industry rest here ; for they buy cotton 
wool in London that comes first from Cyprus and 
Smyrna, and ‘at home work the same, and perfect 
it. into fustians, vermillions, dimities, and other 
such stuffs; and then return it to London, where 
the same is'vented and sold, and not seldom sent 
into forrain parts, who have means, at far easier 
terms, to provide themselves of the said first ma- 
terials” (Orig, ed. p. 82.) In 1650, the inhabs. of 
Manchester were reckoned the most industrious in 
the N,of England, The town was stated to be a 
mile Jong, with open and clean streets, and good 
buildings; and in 1720 it is described as ‘the 
largest, most. rich, populous, and buay village in 
England, having about 24,000 individuals within 
the parish.” Fustians were the earliest: article of 
manufacture, and other fabrics were made soon 
afterwards; but the great increase of pop. and com- 
mercial prosperity did not take place till 1770, 
when machinery was first introduced into the town, 
From that year down to the present time Man- 
chester has becn a scene of rapidly increasing in- 
dustry, and has been distinguished by the invention 
and enterprise of its citizens ; its working pop. sup- 
plies every quarter of the world with clothing ; and 
wealth, the reward of successful labour, flows in 
from all sides in a large, rapid, and uninterrupted 
current, 

MANCHOORIA (Chin, Kirin-oola), an exten- 
sive region of NE, Asia, belonging to China, and 
the original scat of the present ruling dynasty 
(Ta-thsing) of the Chinese empire, lying between 
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lat. 41° and 57° N., and between long. 117° and 
140° E., bounded N. by the Russian gov. of Ya- 
koutsk, E. by the Gulf of Yartary and Sea of 
Japan, S. hy China Proper, and W. by the Russian 
gov. of Irkutsk and Mongolia, from which latter 
it is separated by a wooden palisade, connected 
with the great wall of China, and by a line run- 
ning down the Songari and other rivers to the 
Daonrian range, on the S. of Siberia, Estimated 
area, 700,000 sq.m. ‘The S. provinces arc the 
only parts of the country that have been visited 
by Europeans, the knowledge of the remainder 
being derived only from more or less doubtful 
statements, Manchooria lies chiefiy in the great 
valley formed by the Amur and Songari, with their 
numerous tributaries, and is bounded by three prin- 
cipal mountain chains, 1, one on the E., ranning 
from the peninsula of Corea along the whole line 
of coast to the N. boundary, and having a probable 
elevation of 5,000 ft.; 2. the Daourian mountains 
(called, by the Chinese, the outer Hing-an-ling), 
which form the entire N. boundary of Manchooria, 
but also send out minor offsets into the centre of 
the country; 8. the inner Hing-an-ling, or Sialkoi 
chain, which appears to be a continuation of the 
Shan-see mountains, and to extend, with little in- 
terruption, over a great part of Mongolia, Besides 
the above principal ranges, there are, ta the N. of 
Corea, some chains of inferior importance, bear- 
ing several different names; but this part of the 
country, near the coast, though nominally a part 
of Manchooria, is inhabited, almost exclusively, by 
Ainos, a people similar to those inhabi ing Jesso 
and Tarakai, in the empire of Japan, The chief 
river of Manchooria is the Amur, Sagalien or 
Kwentung (for it is thus variously called), whieh, 
measured along its windings, is about 2,200 m, in 
length, and, with its tributaries, drains a territory 
of about 900,000 sq.m. Several of these streams 
afford pearls; but the principal pearl-fishery is on 
the E, coast, in the channel of: Tartary. It isa 
government monopoly, and is carried on by Man- 
choo soldiers, who are required, annually, to de- 
liver into the imperial coffers a fixed quantity of 
pearls, The chief lakes are the Hinkai-nor, a large 
sheet of water near the source of the Qusouri, in 
the prov, of Kirin, and the Hoorun and Pir, which 
give their names to the most W. district of the 
prov, Tsitsihar: there are a few others in different 
parts of the country, but only of small size, 

‘The nature of the Manchoo soil, and its mineral 
productions generally, are little known. The 
people in the N, being chiefly nomads, subsisting 
by the produce of the chace, pay little attention 
to tillage; but agriculture is common in the S. 
districts, and the cerealia, as well as hemp and 
cotton, are extensively cultivated. The staple 
productions, however, are ginseng and rhubarb, 
the former being an exclusive government mono- 
poly, The province of Shing-king, on the gulf 
of Pechelee, produces corn, millet, and peas, large 
quantities of which, with ginseng, are sent by sea 
to the S. provinces of China, The forests, which 
clothe the sides of most of the mountains, com- 
prise oaks, pines, firs, and birches; lime-trees, 
maples, oleanders, and acacias being found on the 
plains towards the S, The domestic. animals of 
Central Europe are common in the more cultivated 
districts; but the cattle are smail, and the breed 
of sheep peculiar to this country, called argah, is 
small and coarse-woolled, Near the Yablonoi 
(range, reindeer are kept,-and camels are to be 
seen in many parts of the S. provinces, The wild 
animals comprise the ermine, sable, fox, and hear, 
hunted for their furs, which are a considerable 
article of trade with the Russians. Fish, especially 
salmon, and remarkably fine sturgeons, are abun- 





+ atands, 35 m, SSW. Bhooj ; lat. 22° 50' N., long, 
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dunt in the rivers, and held in high estimation by 
those living near the banks, 

‘The Manchoo territory is divided into three 
rovinees, 1, Shing-king (comprising the anc. 
acu-tung), near the borders of China; 2. Kirin, 

ocenpying the country E. of the Songari; and 3. 
Tsitsihar, cmaprising the whole country W. and 
NW, that river, The government of the first of | 
these provinces is condneted by civil officers, on j 
the same plamas im China: bul the other provs.4 
are under a goverument more strictly military 
than any other portion of the Chifiese empire, 
The governors and magistrates are all juilitary 
men; and the law makes all males, above 16 years 
of age, liable to serve under the standards to which 
they belong by birth, of which there are 8, each 
being distinguished by its peculiar flag, ’Kiri- 
noolo is the metropolis of the vountry, and the 
residence of the supreme governor, Ningoota, on 
the ITeoka, a tributary of the Sougari, is also held 
in high esteem, In consequence of its having been 
the residence in former times of the reigning family 
of China, With respect to trade, however, both 
are inferior to Fung-hwang-ching, on the borders 
of Corea, The sex-ports frequented by the Chi: 
nese junks are Kin-tchou, at the N. end of the 
gulf of Leautung, and Kaitchou, on the same gulf, 
£, of that last mentioned, The other cities of 
Manchooria, except Moukden, the old cap., and 
still denominated ‘the affluent metropolis,’ have 
no claim to rank higher than villages, though 
most of them are surrounded by walls, and gurri- 
soued by small bodies of soldiery, 

‘The general histury of the Manchoos, or Eastern 
Tartars, with an account of their physical confor- 
mation, has already been given at sone length in 
the article Asta, in this work, to which the reader 
is referred for further particulars, 

MANDAVEE, a town and sea-port of Hindos- 
tan, being the most populous town and principal 
emporium of Cutch, on the S. coast of whieh it 

















69° 34’. Pop. estim, at 50,000, of whom upwards 
of 15,000 are Bhattias, 10,000 Banyans, 5,000 
Brabmins, and the rest Lohannas, Mohammedans, 
and Hindoos of low caste. The town is within 
gun-shot of the beach, and is surrounded with for- 
tifications in the Asiatic style. Its environs are 
Jaid out in gardens well stocked with cocoa-nut 
and other trees. The bed of a river, nearly dry, 
except in the rains, covers the E, face, and joins 
the sca, forming the only harbour which Mandavee 
has, Small boats, laden, can cross the bar at high 
tides; larger vessels unlade in the roadstead, A 
brisk trade is kept up with Arabia, Bombay, and 
the Malabar coast, in which upwards of 800 boats, 
of from 40 to 500 candies tonnage, are employed. 
The exports are chiefly cotton, musroo df silk and 
cotton thread, piece goods of a coarse kind, alum, 
and glue. The imports are, bullion from Mocha; 
ivory, rhinoceros’ horna and hides from Powahil; 
dates, cocoa-nuts, grain, and timber, from Malabar 
and Damaun, There is a considerable inland trade, 
hy means of charons and other carriers with Mar- 
war and Malwah, x 
MANDURIA, a town of Southern Italy, prov. 
cap. cant., in an arid plain, 22 m. ESE. 
Taranto, Pop, 8,568 in 1862,” It is a straggling 
but well built town, with wide unpaved streets, 
many handsome churches, several convents, an 
orphan asylum, and a large palace, formerly be- 
longing to the Francavilla fami] The town 
during the middle ages, and until 1790, was called 
Casalnuovo; but at the latter epoch it re-assumed, 
by royal privilege, the name of the ancient city” 
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in the second Punic war, consist of its walls, stand~ 
ing several fect above ground, and‘ double, except 
on the 8 side, where the fortifications appear to 
have been leit incomplete. The outer wall and 
its ditch measure 8 yards in breadth ; behind this 
bulwark is a broad space, and then an inner wall, 
which together measure 14 yards. The walfs ar 

no where more than 6 ft. in height, having prot 
bably been lowered to furnish materials for the 
construction of the modern town,’ In the vicinity 
is a well, mentioned by Pliny: as constantly pre 


| serving the game level, whatever quantity of water 


ed to or taken from it; ‘lacus ad margines 
plenus, neque exhaustis aquis minuitur, neque infusis: 
auyetur, (HiS® Mat, lib. ii.) ‘This singular well 
stilt exists, af ne 

MANFREDONIA, a sea-port town of Southern, 
Italy, prov, Foggia, on a bay-ot the Adriatic, 
about 19 m. SW, the promontory (‘Testa di) of 
Gargano, and 20 m, NE, Foggia. Pop. 8,934 in 
1862, | Manfredonia, in point of symmetry, may 
vie with any town in Europe, Having betn cou~ 
structed ona regular plan, which ever under- 
went any alteration; and which, notwithstanding 
the untinished state of some bf fhe edifices, and 
the dilapidated aspect of otherst gives it an air of 
grandeur and uniformity very remarkable. It is 
walled towards both land and sea: from the last 
a narrow ledge of rocks, almost aMways under 
water, divides its bulwarks, One long and wide 
street runs throughout the city, from one gate: 
to the other; there are but two gates on the land- 
side, though two others open to the port, which 
is protected from the effects of the N. wind by a 
small mole, and commanded by a strong castle, 
defended by a diteh and drawbridge. The walls 
are fortified with large round bastions, The 
harbour is reckoned safe; but its want of depth 
renders it fit for small vessels only. Four streets 
run parallel with the principal thoroughfare, and 
are intersected at right angles by smaller ones. 
Though narrow, the strects are well kept; and 
the inhab, are both cleanly and industrious, in a 
degree not at all usual in 8, Italy. 

Vegetables and fish are gooi, plentiful, and 
cheap at Manfredonia, but water and wine are 
indifferent, as are oranges, which form an im- 
portant article of commerce throughout Apulia, 
It exports considerable quantities of salt, obtained 
from the salt lagoons which border the coast of 
the bay to the S. of the town, It has also a 
trade in corn, considerable quantities of which 
are shipped from its port. 

About a mile SW, of the town stood the ancient 
Sipontum, once a considerable city of Magna 
Grecia, and traditionally said to have been 
founded or colonised by Diomed, Its site is now 
principally occupied by a low marsh, abounding 

th wild fowl, and productive of the malaria 
which infects Manfredonia. The only remains 
of the ancient city are its cathedral and two 
columns of cipolino marble, both in a dilapidated 
condition, The former is a small Gothic edifice, 
with a handsome portico, but little adorned with- 
in. It is still the seat of an archiepiscopal see, 
founded in 1094, Sipontum, which was colonised 
by the Romans a.v.c, 558, had fallen into such 
irreparable decay in the 13th century, that Man- 
fred, king of the Two Sicilies, having founded, in 
1266, the town which bears his name, but which 
he called Novum Sipontum, removed thither the 
few inhab. of Sipontum, bestowing on them many 
valuable privileges and exemptions. But, though 
it has always enjoyed some commerce, Manfre- 
donia never attained te the nracnarit]e ne nolat 
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MANGALORE, or COREAL BUNDER, asea- 
ort town of Hindostan, prov, Canara, of which 
it is the ‘cap., on a sandy promontory between 
salt lake and the Indian Ocean, 440 m. SSE. Bom- 
bay; lat, 12° 53’ N,, long, 749 57’ E.. Early in 
the present century it had 30,000 inhab, ‘The 
towntis well built, and has a fort, now disfnantiled, 


* which opposed a gallant and successful resistance 


to Tippoo, in 1783, The port does not admit 
vessels drawing more than 10 ft.-watery & at 
spring tides, but there is good anchorase in the 
roadslead, ia) from 6.te 7 fathoms. The exports 
are chiefly rice, to Muscat, Goa, Bombay, and 
Malabar; betel nut, black pepper, sandal wood, 
cassia, and turmeric, Raw silkeand sugar are 
imported from China and Bengal, and oil and 
ghee from Surat. Mangalore was at an early 
period mueh resorted to by Arabian traders, and 
most of its present inhab, are of Argbian descent, 


~ The vessels employed in its trade belong chief], 


to other ports. Salt is made at Mangalore, but it 
is of bad quality. * 

MANILLA, (Sp. Mafiila) a-fortified- sea-port 
city of the Philippiste Islands, and the cap. of the 
Spanish settlements-tn the East, on the E. side 
of the Bay of Manilla, island of Lazon, and on 
the river Passig, about § m, from its mouth; lat, 
14° 36' 8” N,, long. 120° 53’ 30” E, The pop. of 
the city and its suburbs was estimated at 102,000 
in 1862, The inhabitants includé, besides Tagalas, 
or natives, from 4,(4)0 to 5,000 Spaniards and 
other Europeans, with Chinese, Negroes, the 
descendants of the foregoing races, and foreigners 
from all parts of the world, The bay and city of 
Manilla have a very picturesque and imposing 
aspect from the sea, The former is surrounded 
by mountains covered with verdure, which, on 
the E., decline eradually towards the shore. At 
their feet, on this side, is a small plain, on which 
the city stands; its buildings consisting almost 
entirely of the volcanic tufa, of which the plain 
and its vicinity are geologically constituted, 
Manilla comprises the city-proper and ten suburbs. 
‘The former is on the left or §. bank of the Passig, 
across which it communicates, by a handsome 
stone bridge of 10 arches, with its important 
suburb of Bidoudo, and those of Tondo, and Santa 
Cruz. This bridge, which is about 149 Castilian 
varas (or yards) in length, by 8 in breadth, was 
founded in 1630; but it has been rebuilt since 
1814, when it was for the most part destroyed by 
an earthquake, The city-proper, little more than 
2 m. in cire., is surrounded with strong walls, 
and a broad ditch, and has not more than 10,000 
or 12,000 inhab, At the mouth of the river 
is a small battery, and the town is further pro- 
tected by the citadel of Santiago, near its NW. 
extremity; but Manilla could not make any 
effectual resistance to a European force, The 
city, which is entered by six gates, is regularly 
Jaid out; and is superior in point of appearance to 
either Lima or Santiago. The streets have car- 
riage-ways, composed of a mixture of loam and 
quartz, and are provided with footpaths, and 
lighted at night, The houses in the city are 


* solidly constructed, though, on account of earth- 


quakes, they are seldom more than one story 
above the ground-floor. The houses in the 
suburbs, however, are not so substantial. In Bi- 
dondo, for example, they are almost wholly com- 
posed of bamboo, and are raised from the ground, 
to the height of 8 or 10 ft, on thick poles, as is 
customary among ultra-Gangetic nations, Most 
of the houses are furnished with balconies and 
verandahs; the place of glass in the windows is 
supplied by thin semi-transparent pieces of shell, 
which, though more opaque, repel heat-better, 
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Bidondo is the most interesting portion of Manilla, 
and that in which its trade mostly centres, It 
is principally inhabited by Chinese and ‘Tagalas, 
and looks very like a Chinese town. 

The public edifices are mostly within the 
walled city. The new aduana, or custom-house, 
is a large fine building, constructed at a great 
expense; but its size is out-of all proportion to 
the basiness to be transacted in it. The residence 
‘of the captain-general and the principal govern- 
ment offices are also in a large edifice, occupying 
ou of the stdes of the Plaga Mayor, or principal 
square, This square measures about 100 yds, 
either way, and has, in its centre, a bronze statue 
of Charles IV., on a marble pedestal, presented to 
the city by Ferdinand VIL. in 1824, There are, 
in Manilla, a vast number of churches and eccle- 
siastical establishments; and the number 
clergymen is said to exceed that of the garrison, 
which is estimated at about 7,000 men. The 
city was erected into an archbishopric in 1598, 
and the cathedral and archbishop’s palace are 
among its most conspicuous structares. The 
Augustine, Franciscan, Dominican, and Jesuit 
convents, the arsenal and cannon foundry in the 
citadel, the university (founded in 1645), the 
missionary college, the various schools for natives 
and Europeans, the hospitals, orphan asylums, 
and other charities, and the royal cigar mann- 
factory, in which 350 males and 2,000 females are 
said to be employed, include the other principal 
public buildings and establishments, The pro- 
menades round the city are frequented in the 
evening by the more opulent classes, on horseback, 
or in theit carriages, The neighbourhood is in- 
terspersed with orange, arcea, tamarind, and 
mango groves; gardens; coffee, cocoa, and cotton 
plantations ; and rice grounds, 

The Passig is navigable for vessels of 600 tons 
in ballast, or for laden vessels of from 250 to 300 
tons, as far as the bridge; and for large shallow 
boats, drawing from 2 to 3 ft. water, as far as the 
lake in which it rises, about 9 m. inland. There 
are 13 ft, water, at low ebb, in the channel through 
the bar at the entrance of the river; for the fur- 
ther ‘deepening of which a steam-dredging boat 
has been employed since 1837, The rise and fall 
of the tide in the river is from 2 to 3 ft, A light- 
house, at the end of the pier, marks the entrance 
of the Passig on the left-hand side. Ships of all 
sizes anchor in Manilla roads, at from L to 2m. 
off shore, except during July, Angust, and Sep- 
tember, when the SW, monsoon throws in a heavy 
sea, which extends quite to the entrance of the 
river, At this season, therefore, small vessels 
must load and unload in the river, and large 
vessels at Cavité, an anchorage sheltered by a neck 
of land to the SW., and about 6 or 7 m. by water 
from the mouth of the river; their cargoes being 
conveyed, to and from Manilla, in secure decked 
boats, of from 50 to 70 tons burden, 

Manilla is the only port in the Spanish Philip- 
pines with which Spanish vessels to or from 
Europe, or foreign vessels from any quarter, are 
allowed to trade, Spanish vessels trading to 
China and Singapore are, however, allowed to- 
proceed to various outports, and there take on 
board their outward cargo, The principal articles 
of export are sugar, which is by far the most im- 
portant ; hemp, and stuffs made of hemp; rice, of 
which large quantities are sent to China ; indizo, 
sapan and other woods, tobacco, cigars, coffee, 
cotton, tortoise-shell, hides, and ebony. ‘The 
tobacco of the Philippine Islands is excellent, 
and might be produced in any quantity; but 
its growth is comparatively limited by its being 
made a government monopoly. (See PHILIPPINE 
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Isianbs.) The greatest portion of the foreign | handsome public squares, which, though the town 


irade of Manilla is in the hands of the U, States. 

The port charges’ on foreign vessels consist of a 
tounage-duty of 2 reals, or a quarter-dollar, per 
register ton; and fees, varying from 15 to 20 dol- 
lars, according to the size of the vessel, for port- 
eaptain’s and health officers’ visits, and passport. 
‘The tariff is based on a custom-house valuation, 
fixed every five years, Most foreign commbdities, 
imported in foreign vessels, pay an import duty of 
14 per cent, dd valorem, except wincs and spirits, 
which mostly pay a duty of from 80 to 60 per 
cent., unless the produce of Spain. Cotton-twist 
of certain colours, cutlery, ready-made clothes, 
Etiropean fruits, confectionery, and vinegar, pay 
40 per cent. if imported in Spanish vessels, and 
50 per cent. if im any other. British and other 
foteign cotton and silk manufactures made in 
imitation of native cloth, Madras and Senegal 
eottums, pay 15 per cent. if imported in Spanish, 
and $5 ‘per cent, if in other ships, Machinery of 
all sorts for the promotion of iudustry, cotton- 
tivist of cegtain colours, gold and silver, plants 
and seeds, tre imported duty free; but tropical 
products, the same as those of the Philippines, 
gunpowder, swords, and other warlike stores, are 
prohibited, unless landed in bond for re-exporta- 
tion, Exports of nearly all descriptions, by Spa- 
nish vessels, pay only from 14 to 2 per cent. ad 
valorem, and by foreign vessels double this duty ; 
jt manufactured tobacco, rope from Manilla, 
hemp, and gokl and silver, coined or uncoined, 
if exported to Spal go duty free. 

The principal currency of Manilla consists of 
Spanish dollars, of 8 reals and 96 grains; but S. 
American dollars are also current, The weights 
in use are the Spanish 1b., which is nearly 2 per 

. cent, heavier than the English; the arroba=254 
Eng. Ibs. néarly ; the quintal=102 Ibs.; and the 
picul of 6 arrobas, or 14 ewt. Eng, The coyan is 
a measure for rice, &e., varying from 96 to 135 
ibs, According to a recent list, there are in Ma- 
nilla 47 Spanish merehants and 11 forcign firms, 
Lhe Spanish merchants have a chamber of com- 
merce and A joint-stock insurance society. The 

J, States, France, and Belgium have consuls, and 
each of the Canton marine insurance companies 
has an agent here, There are, however, neither 
fire nor life offices nor agencies; nor is any news- 
paper, price-current, or otheg periodical publica- 
tion issued in Manilla, 

Manilla existed as a native town prior to the 
Spanish invasion; it was taken by the Spaniards, 
and made the cap. of their E, dominions, in 157J. 
It has frequently suffered very much from earth- 
quakes, especially in 1645 and 1762 and 1824, In 
1762, it was taken by the English; but ransomed 
by Spain for 1,000,000 sterling," # 

MANNHEIM, or MANIIEYM, a town of W. 
Germany, grand duchy of Baden, lower circ. of 
the Rhine ( Unterrheinkreis), of which it is the cap., 
on the Rhine, where it is joined by the Neckar, 
82m. N, Carlsruhe, and 37 m, SSE, Mayence, on 
the railway from Mayence. to Carlsrule. Pop. 
27,172 in 1861, The town was once strongly for- 

stitied, and has at different times suffered severely 
from sieges and bombardments; but towards the 
end of last century its defences were levelled by 
the French, and their site is now laid out in gar- 
dens and public walks. Mannheim is a regularly- 
constructed, handsome town, though it is some- 
what monotonous and tiresome. It consists of 
11 streets, crossed at right angles by 10 others, ali 
perfectly straight, broad, weil paved, and equi- 
distant} and its houses being uniform, it is ditti- 
cult for any one, not resident, to distinguish one 
part of the town from another. It. has several 





























be deficient in good water, have mostly fountains. 
The spacious Parade-plutz and the Plankea, or 
principal thoronghfare, both planted with trees, 
afford pleasant promenades, ‘The principal public 
edifice is the palace, a huge structure of red sand- 
stonebuilt by the elector palatine when he made 
Mannheim his cap., in 1720, but more remarkable 
for size than elegance. In one wing are muscums 
of antiquities and natural history, the picture- 
gallery, with some fine Dutch and Flemish paint- 
ings, coections of plaster casts and engravings, 
and a Kbrary, said to consist of 70,000 vols, ; but 
the other wing, comprising the old theatre, was 
mostly laid in ruins during the bombardment of 
Mannheim iu 1795, in which state it remains, 
‘The new theatre, a handsome fabric, is neatly 
fitted up, and is rich in scenic decorations: it has 
one of the best theatrical companies and orches- 
tras of Germany ; and is celebrated as being the 
place at which Schiller’s tragedy of the Robbers 
was originally produced, Opposite the theatre is 
the house in which Kotzebue was assassinated, 
Mannheim has about an equal number of Lu- 
theran and Rom, Cath, churches, of which that 
formerly belonging to the Jesuits is the finest. 
Tt has also a synagogue, an observatory, with a 
tower 115 ft, high, and a good collection of in- 
struments, an arsenal and canncn foundry, an 
exchange, surrounded by arcades, several hos- 
pitals, a sav) ’ bank, a lyceum, with schools of | 
drawing, painting, sculpture, and surgery. ‘The 
Rhine is bordered by a fine terrace in the spacious 
grounds belonging to the palace, whence an ex~ 
tensive view of the surrounding country is ob- 
tained; and, like the Neckar, is crossed by a 
bridge of boats. Mannheim has some public 
baths, and a club called ‘ The Harmony, with a 
reading-room, The cheapness of living has at- 
tracted a good many English residents, : 

This town is the seat of the supreme court of 
justice for the grand duchy, and of one of the four 
subordinate courts of appeal in Baden. It was 
formerly a manufacturing town of some import- 
ance; and, among other articles, trinkets, of a 
compound called Mannheim-gold, were made in 
large quantities, but this branch of industry is 
nearly extinct. It still, however, produces car- 
pets, linen and silk goods, tobacco, liqueurs, 
starch, glue, pasteboard, and sealing wax; and 
has several coach-building establishments, tan- 
neries, breweries, and bleaching-grounds, Its 
neighbourhood produces hops and garden stuff in 
large quantities; and, besides its traffic in cattle 
and agricultural products, it has a considerable 
transit trade by the Rhine and the Neckar. 
Previously to 1606, when it was fortified by the 
elector Frederick 1V., Mannheim was a mere vil- 
lage. It soon after received numerous Flemish 
and other immigrants, In 1777, it was ceded to 
Bavaria; but, since 1802, has been again united 
to Laden, 

MANRESA (Minorisa), a town of Spain, prov. 
Catalonia, 34m, NW, Barcelona. Pop. 15,160 in 
1857. The town stands on a rocky height, in the 
midst of a country irrigated by the Llobregat and’ 
its tributaries; is walled and strongly fortitied ; has 
good streets, and comprises amoug its public build 
ings and establishments, a collegiate church, with 
a chapter, four parish churches, five oratories, a 
well endowed asylum for female orphans, infantry 
barracks, free school, and hospital, The inhab, 
rank among the most industrious in Catalonia, 
and are equally divided between agriculture and 
manufacturing pursuits, Cotton and silk fa- 
bries, cotton thread, fine broad cloths, tapes and 
ribands, paper, brandy, and gunpowder, are made 
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in considerable quantities for exportation to Cuba { the supports of which in the interior are orna~ 
and the W. Indies. The neighbouring district, | mented with numerous statues. The choir is in- 
one of the best cultivated in Spain, produces corn, | ferior in elegance only to that of Beauvais; and 
hemp, oil, and wine, which, with the goods above | the stained glass window in the S. arm of tho 
mentioned, find a ready sale at the weekly mar-|eross is much admired for its richness. The 
kets, and the two fairs held here September 1 and} church of St. Jalian is an interesting edifice of 
November 30, a the 11th century, Another church, built in 
MANSFIELD, a market town and par. of Eng-|the 13th century, presents a combination of the 
land, co. Nottingham, in theN. div. of wap, Brox-| Gothic and antique style, The new prefecture, 
tow, 18 m, NNW. Nottingham, and 118m. N.| the town-hall, and the theatre, are handsome 
by W. London, on the Midland railway. op. of| buildings. Le Mans has two hospitals, a semi- 
town 8,546, and of par. 10,225 in 1861,” The town ! nary, with a library of 15,000 vols. a public 
is situated in the forest of herwood, near the | Hibrary, with 45,000 ‘printed vols, and 500 MSs. 
small river Mann, from which it takes its name: | in excellent, preservation; several other libraries, 
aud, though old-fashioued, and- irregularly, laid | muscums of natura) history, antiquities, and paint. 
out, it contains many good modern houses, and is| ing, the latter having several works by Guido, A. 
paved and lighted with gas. The chicf buildings | Durer, Teniers, and Vandyk; a royal society of 
are the moot-hall, a structure well adapted for! a:ts, a communal college, schools of drawing and 
county meetings; a theatre, and the church, midwifery. 1t has manufactures of linen and 
@ commodious Gothic edifice, containing some | coarse woollen stuffs, and wax candles: and a 
curious monuments, and fine specimens of painted | considerable trade in these, and in rags, irou, salt, 
glass. The Presbyterians, Wesleyan and Cal- | wine, brandy, and agricultural produce, Le Mang 
vinistie Methodi and the Socicty of Friends | has suffered much from the Yavages of war at dif- 
have their respective places of worship, to which, | ferent periods, and, in 1793, it was the scene of 
8s well as the church, are attached well supported | the last. struggle between the Republic and Ven- 
Sunday sehools. A grammar-school was esta- dean farces. 
blivhed here in 1567, by Queen Elizabeth, who MANYINEIA, a celebrated city of ancient 
endowed it with 4 part of the church-land of the Greece, in Arcadia, the ruins of which, close to 
par. and founded for it two scholarships, of 102, | the small hamlet of Palaiopoli, in a marshy plain 
each, at Jesus College, Cambridge. There are two } watered by the Ophis, and enclosed SK. by the 
other charity schools: one of which was founded rugged heights ef Parthenion and Artemisium, 
in 1725, for teaching and clothing 20 boys and j are about 7 m, N, Tripolizza, and 17 m, W. by $. 
20 girls, and for paying apprentice fees with the Argos, The walls, probally built soon after’ the 
former. Besides the above, there are several other | battle of Leuctra (8.c, 371), are similar to those 
charities and money-bequests, The inhabitants | of Messene, and enclose an oval space in which 
are chiefly engaged in the hosiery and lace trade, | the city stood; they have square towers, and the 
and in cotton spinning, There’are some large | whole exhibits an interesting specimen of Gre- 
iron foundries, for light castings; and the town | cian fortification, A ditch, or fosse, round the 
has also a considerable trade in corn and malt, as | walls is supplied by the Ophis; which, at certain 
well as in the valuable building-stone, quarried in | seasons, would inundaté the plain were it not 
its vicinity, Petty sessions for the hund. are held | absorbed by a chasm \xardé8a@pov), through which 
here, and it is the election-town for the N, divi-| its waters find a subterranean vent. Mantineia 
sion of the co, Markets on ‘Thursday ; Jarge | had eight temples, besides'a theatre, stadium, 
cattle fairs, Sth April, L0th July, and the second { hippodrome, and several other monuments enu- 
‘Thursday in Oct. merated by Pausanias, (Arcadia, ch. 8-11.) Some 
About 1} m, from Mansfield is the village and imperfect remains of the theatre are still vi ble, 
. township of Manstield-Woodhouse—pop, of par..| but no other ancient building can be identilied; 
2,263 in 186!—near which are some curious re- | and every thing, except the enclosing walls, is in 
mains of two Roman villas. Within a few miles | a state of total dilapidation, 
are Worksop Manor, formerly the property of the} Mantincia is wholly indebted for its long-con- 
Duke of Norfolk ; Chamber the seat of the Duke of | tinued celebrity to the great battle fought in its 
Neweastle; Thoresby, of Lord Newark; and Wel- yicinity, anno 362 1.c,, between the forces of 
beck, of the Duke of Portland, Hence, in popular | Sparta and Thebes, and their allies; in which 
Janguage, this part of the county is called the | Epaminondas, the leader of the Thebans, and the 
dukery. most illustrious, perhaps, of all the warriors of 
MANS (LE) (an. Suindinum and Conomania), | Greece, fell in the moment of victory, Xenophon 
a town of France, dép. Sarthe, of which it is the | is very brief in his account of the battle; but it 
cap. on the Sarthe, here crossed by three bridges, | may be collected from his statement that, on the 
50m. NE. by Ny. Angers, and 120 m. SW. Paris, | whole, the plan of the Theban general succeeded 
on the railway from Paris to Nantes. Pop. 37, in allits parts, The charge of the Theban and 
in 1861. The town stands partly on the decli ‘Thessalian cavalry, which commenced the attack, 
of a hill, and partly beside the river, The latter | was completely successful and prepared for the 
portion is very ill-built, and has narrow crooked | deeper impression made by the column of Theban 
streets, impassable for carriages; but the upper|and Arcadian infantry. But, in the critical mou 
town, though irregular, is open, and tolerably | ment, when the phalanx of the Lacedemonians had 
well built, its houses being of stone, roofed with | been broken, anda decisive victory appeared to be 
slate. A handsome new quarter has been laid secured, Epaminondas received a mortal wound ; 
* out, having a large square in its centre; and there and, being carried to a rising ground, whence he 
are two good public promenades, one along the | might view the scene of combat, would not allow 
bank of the Sarthe. The Romans surrounded the | the weapon to be extracted till assured that the 
ancient city with walls, a portion of which on the victory had been won, when he almost immediately 
NNE, side, remains nearly perfect ; but the mo- expired. Dut bis fall,and the consternation thence 
dern town is of no strength. “Le Mans has several | arising, paralysed the successful army. They kept 
remarkable ecclesiastical structures, Its cathe- | the ground they had gained, but did little or no 
aral, begun in the Sth, but not finished till the thing more, Hence it was that the result of this 
16th, century, is a fine Gothie edifice, 416 ft, in| great contest disappointed the expcotations of 
Jength, faith a large square tower, 212 ft, in height, | those who had supposed that it would be decisive 
on. Lil, : U 
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of the fate of Greece. ‘The gods, says Xenophon, 
“decided otherwise. Each party claimed the vie- 
tory, and neither gained any advantage; territory, 
town, and dominion was acquired by neither; bat 
indecision, trouble, and confusion, more than ever 
before, prevailed throughout Greece.’ (Xen, Hell. 
L vile. 5, ad finem.) ‘This, however, is the state- 
ment of a partisan of Sparta, and is not quite fair. 
‘The Theban confederacy was, on the whole, de- 
cidedly successful They effectually broke the 
power and humbled the’ pride of Sparta; and, 
_by reestablishing the independence of the Mis- 
‘senians, the old and inveterate encmies of the 
Lacedemonians, they obtained a new guarantee 
against any dangerous increase of their power 
iu future.” (See Mitfdrd’s Greece, seet. viii. 
cap. 28.) 











Mantineia was taken and sacked by ‘Antigaus| 


during the wars of the Achwan League; and ita 
name was changed, in honour of the conqueror, to 
Antigonia, which it retained till the time of Adrian, 
who restored its original appellation, 

MANTUA (Ital. Mantova), a fortified town of 
Austrian Italy, cap.,deleg. Mantua, on both sides 
the Mincio,"21 m’SS8W. Verona, and 37 m, E. by 
NN. Cremona, on the railway from Verona to 
Reggio, Pop, 80,170 in 1858, Its situation is 
pecuiiar, being in fact nearly surrounded by lakes, 
partly nataral, and partly formed by damming up 
the waters of the river, he mounds, or dams 
constructed for this purpose, are sometimes called 
bridges, from their being perforated with arches, 
to allow the superfluous water to escape; and by 
these the town is connected with the Borgo di 
Fortezza, or strong citadel of Porto on the N., and 

with the Borgo di San Giorgio, The latter, as 
well as the town itself, is surrounded by stron, 
walls: to the SE. is.the outwork of P’radelba, an 
to the S. the fortified island of Cerese, or T, from 
its alleged resemblance t# that letter. The fortifi- 
cations, though not imposing in their appearance, 
are very strong, and kept in excellent order ; and 
their strength and the position of the place render 
it one of the bulwarks of Italy, Mantua has some 
good streets and squares, but, on the whole, it is 
Hl-built and dirty, Many of the inbabs. live in 
cellars, its pop. has declined, and it has a decayed 
appearance. Its best part is the Piazza Virgiliana, 
a large square, surrounded with trees, and open to 
the lake, he climate is, subject to great ex- 
tremes, and in summer the exhalations from the 
surrounding swamps make it very ynhalthy ; 
though, of late years, the Austrian government 
Jas exerted itself, by draining pact of the marshes, 
aud opening a passage for the stagnant waters, 
to lessen its insalubrity, Several of the public 
edifices in Mantua were designed or adorned by 
Giulio Romano. But the cathedral, planned by that 
great artist, is a bad imitation of the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, at Rome; it has double 
tanges of side isles, and the columns stand very 
wide apart. The church of St. Andrea, begun in 
1470, but not completed til11782, was designed 
hy Alberti, and is very superior to the cathedral, 
considered, indeed, one of the handsomest churches 
in Italy: it has fine statues of Faith and Iope, by 
Canova. The old ducal palace (Palazzo Vecchio) 
is a large imposing building; and, were it perfect, 
would be one of the finest palaces in Europe, 1t 
js beautifully floored with porcelain, and was for- 
merly splendidly adomed with Flemish and Man- 
tuan tapestry and rich furniture ; and, though re- 
peatedly despoiled, it has still to boast of a room 
painted in fresco, by G. Romano, But the most 
celebrated fresco of Romano, ‘the Fall of the 
Giants,’ is in the palace of the T, At the extrem- 
ity of one of the bridges is a handsome gateway, 
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attributed to Romano, who also crected the apen 
areade on the bridge over the Mincio, in the heart. 
of the city, Romano inhabited a house oppasite’ 
the church of St. Barnabas, in which is his tomb. 
There are numerous convents, a Jews’ synagogue, 
a civil hospital, two orphan asylums, a muimte-di- 
pieta, a workhouse, an asylum for 50 poor Jews, 
an arsenal, cavalry barracks,a large prison, anew 
and a summer theatre, an imperial academy of 
arts and sciences, alyccum,a gymnasium, a public 
Hibrary with 80,000 vols. and many MSS, attached 
to which are a muscam and ‘a fine gallery %f 
sculpture, which has a celebrated bust of Virgil, a 
botanic garden, and various other scientific and 
literary institutions, Mantua is a bishop's sec, 
the residence of an Austrian delegate, and the seat 
of the council, afd civil, criminal, and conimercial 
tribunals for the delegation. In the days of her 
prosperity, and when governed by her own dukes, 
Mantua is said to have had a pop. of 50,000, and 
extensive manufactures: and though the latter be 
greatly fallen off, she still produces limited quan- 
tities of silk, woollen, and linen fabrics, with 
leather, parchment, paper, cordage, and carriages 
and boats for the navigation of the Po. 

Mantua is very ancient, her foundation being 
probably antecedent to thatof tome, She derives 
her principal celebrity from her being the native 
country of Virgil, that great poct haying been born 
in her immediate vicinity, anno 70 B.C. 











“Mantua Musarum domuis, atque ad sidera canta 
Evecta Aduio, ct Smyrnteis wemula plectris,’ 
Silius Italicus, lib. viii. lin. 595, 


Mantua appears, from the contrast, in the first 
Eclogue, between her and Rome, not to have been 
a place of so much importance in Virgil's time; 
and Martial applies to her the epithet of parva, 
(Ep. xiv. 193.) Her unlucky vicinity to Cremona 
made her territory be divided among the veterans 
of Augustus. (See art, Cremona, in this work.) 

After the conquest of N. Italy by Charlemagne, 
Mantua became a republic, and continued under 
that form of government till the 12th century, 
when the Gonzaga family acquired the supreme 
direction of its affairs, They were subsequently. 
raised to the title of dukes, and held possession of 
Mantua till 1707, when it was taken by the Aus- 
trians, Under the French, it was the cap. of the 
dep. of the Mi . 

MANZANARES, a_town of Spain, prov. La 
Mancha, 24 m, E. by N, Ciudad Real, and 100 m, 
S. Madrid. Pop. 10,275 in 1857. The town stands 
in the lofticst and bleakest part of the prov., on 
the high road between Madrid and Seville, A 
par. church of Gothic architecture, a castle, hos- 
pital, and cavalry barracks are the only public 
buildings; the private houses are better built 
than in most towns of Spain. The inhab, are 
chiefly employed in the production of saffron, for 
which the neighbourhood is celebrated, and of the 
‘Valdepefias wine, highly esteemed all over Cus- 
tile: the only other branches of industry being 
the manufacture of coarse woollens and linens for 
home supply. Not far from Manzanares are the 
ruined walls and tower of the ancient Murus; a 
city described, in Antonine’s Itinerary, as being 
on the read from Laminium (Alhambra) to Tole- 
tum (Toledo). 

MANZARES, a small river of Spain, tributary 
to the Tacus, and flowing by Maprrp, which 


sed, 

MARACAYBO, MARACAIBO, or NUEVA 
ZAMORA, a fortified city of Venezuela, cap. dep. 
Zulia, and prov. Maraycabo; on the W. shore of 
the strait connecting the lake of Maracaybo with 
the séa; 175 m. ESE. Santa Marta, and 320 m, 
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W, by N, La Guayra, Lat. 19° 39" N., long. 719 
45 W. In [801, -its pop. including a number of 
Spanish refugees from St. Domingo, was estimated 
/ ab 24,0005 and it may still, pethaps, amount to 
20,000. It stands on’ an arid and sandy soil, 
partly en the shore of a small inlet of the strait, 
and partly on a tongue of land which projects into 
it. Several of its houses are built ofa compound of 
lime and sand, without stone, but they are nearly 
all thatched with reeds; and,’as the greater num- 
ber consist wholly of reeds and straw, the town has 
& mean appearance, and is very subject to fires. 
A handsome par. chureh, a chapel, a Franciscan 
convent, and 2 hospital aye the only public build- 
ings of which modern travellers make mention, 
The harbour of Maracaybo,,within the bar at the 
entrance of the straits, has deep water; and is de- 
fended by the 3 castles of San Carlos, Zapara, and 
Hajo Seco, situated on the islands of the same 
names, among the shoals forming the bar. ‘The 
Bajo Seco, or dry shoal, is in advance of the 
other islands; and the best channel to the har- 
hour, on the NW, side, has 13 ft. water, The 
climate of Maracaybo is oppressively hot ; during 
a part of the year water is scarce; and in the 
summer, when violent thunder storms and earth- 
quakes occur, the city often suffers greatly from 
very heavy rains. ‘This port has superior facili 
ties for ship-building, and its shipy rights ha 
produced some fine schooners, 















A brisk tratfie is; 
carried on with the interior by the numerous ves- 
sels which navigate the lake, ‘The inhal are | 
said to be good saitors, and they have generally a 
taste for a seafaring life, Many, however, devote 
themselves to the care of cattle, large herds of 
which are reared in the vicinity, 

Maracayno (Lake or LAGOON oF), a large 
lake, or inlet ef the sea, in the N. part of S, 
America, repub. Venezuela, dep, Zulia. prov, Mara- 
ravbo, It extends between lat, 9° 5’ and 10° 30° 
aint long. 719 and 72° 20° W.. and is of an 
oval, or rather ‘decanter-like' shape; communi- 
cating, at its N. extremity, with the Gulf of 
Maracaybo, by a strait nearly 20 m, in length, 
and varying in breadth from 5 ¢o 10m. Length 
of the lake, N. to nearly 100 m.: greatest! 
breadth, about 70 m.; cire, probably about 250 m, | 
Tuside it has water enough to toat the largest | 
vessels; and, being easily navigated, serves for 
the conveyance to Maracaybo of the produce of | 
the interior intended for consumption in, or expor- 
tation from, that city, Buta shifting bar, at the 
mouth of its strait, where it unites with the sea, 
in lat. 119 2, having only 14 ft. of water, renders 
it inaccessible to large ships. It receives several ; 
considerable rivers, so that its waters are perfectly 
fresh, sweet, and fit for drinking, except in the 
spring, when strong N. winds impel inwards a 
swell trom the gulf, which renders them brackish, 
‘The lake is not very subject to violent tempes 
Tt abounds with fish and waterfowl; brit tor-/ 
loises, elsewhere so common in Columbia, are 
not met with in it, Its hanks are in mnany 
parts sterile, and only cultivated on the W. 
xide; and they are, in general, so unhealthy, that 
the Indians prefer mounting their huts on iron- 
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Prumea, which lies 10 m. W. 











Wood-posts in the water, to fixing them on the 
shore, It was from the Indian villages or towns, | 
built in this way, that the whole country is said ! 
to have derived from the Spaniards the name of | 
Venezuela, or Little Venice. Four of these towns j 
are still standing on the E. part of the lake, ati 
unequal distances from each other; the iron-wood | 
on which they are founded haying become a mass : 
of stone, from the petrifying quality of the water, | 
(Geog. Account of Columbia, 1. 216; 217.) 

‘Towards the NE, border of the lake is a Temark— 
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able mine of asphaltum (piz montana), the bitumin- 
ous vapours of which are so easily inflamed that, 
during the night, phosphoric fires are continually 
seen, which, in their effect, resemble lightning, 
It is remarked that they are more frequent in great. 
heat than in cool weather, They go by the hame 
of the ‘Lantern of Maracaybo,’ because they serve 
for Jighthouse and compass to the Spaniards and 
Indians, who, without the assistance of either, 
navigate the lake, 

MARAGA (an Gamarga ?), a city of Persia, 
Prov, Azerbijam, 50 m. 8, by W. Tabrees,’ and 
306m. WNW. Teheran. Pop. 15,000, It is a 
well-built wailed tuwn, in a low valley} at the 
extremity of a fertile plain, opening to the lake 
Maraga, ‘The chief 
handsome bazaar, 
tomb of Holait, 








uildings are a large and 
spacious public baths, and the 
one of the most able princes of the dynasty bf 
Jenghiskhan. Maraga is also celebrated for its 
beautiful and highly productive gardens and plan 
tations, watered by canalé Zrawn from a small 
river, over which are two ui es erected in the 
I)th century, The town hag' large manufactory 
of glass, but the inhab. are chiefly employed in 
the cultivation of the fertile country round the 
town, 

On the top of a mountain rising behind Maraga 
are the remains of an observatory, built by Holaku, 
for the use of ‘Nazer-a-Deen, one of the most 
famous Oriental astronomers; and at the foot of 
the hill are several cave. emples, similar in form, 
though not equal either in size ‘or Leauty, to those 
of Hindostan, 

MARANHAM, or SAN LUIS, a city and sea- 
port of N. Brazil, cap. of the proy. Maranham, on 
the W. coast of the island of the same name, in 
the bay of Marcos, 300 m, F, by S. Para, Lat. 
2° 81 80" S., long, 44° W. ‘The pop, of the 

y has varied but little within the present cen- 
tury, and was estimated by Mr. Hill, British con- 
sul (Consular Reports), ‘at 25,000 in 1860. About. 
two-thirds of the pop, are negroes, and the re- 
mainder Portuguese, Brazilians, and a very few 

The city is built on unequal ground, 
extending inwards about 1} m, from the water's 
edge, It laid out in a straggling manner, 
with numerous squares and broad streets, the 
latter being only bartiglly paved. ‘There are many 
neat, and good-lookifig houses; the better sort 
consist of a groand-floor and a story above, the 
lower part being usually employed as a shop and 
lodging for Servants, and the upper as the apart- 
ments of the family. These houses have mostly 
baiconies, and are handsomely titted up. In the 
poorer and unpaved strects the houses consist of 
only a ground-floor, and having thatched roofs 
and unglazed windows, their appearance is 
tremcly mean and shabby, Adjoining the shore 
is an open space, one side of which is nearly 
taken up with the governor's palace, town-hall, and 
prison, which occupy a long, upiform, and handsome 
Stone building, of one story in height; another of 
its sides is occupied by the cathedral, This, which 
was formerly the Jesuits’ church, id to be the 
finest of any in the maritime cities of Brazil, 
except that of Para, The Jesuits’ college is now 
the episcopal palace, ‘There are a great’ number 
of other churches and conveuts, a treasury, two. 
hospitals, varivus public chools, and a custom- 
house. The trade of the place, which was for- 
merly of some importance, has greatly decreased 
in recent years. ‘The British shipping, whieh 
from 1830 to 1410 averaged forty vessels a year, 
fell to half that number in the years 1858-63. 
The chief exports are cotton, sugar, and rice. 

‘The harbour of Maranham is rather difficult of 
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access. Tt is usual for vessels arriving on the 
coast to make the light-house on the island of St. 
Anna, about 40 m, NE. Maranbam. The harbour 
of the latter cousists of a narrow creck, defended 
by some indifferent forts, Tt isso beset. with shoals 
and-islets, as to render a pilot alw 
but with such there is no real da 
about 18 ft, water at low ebb; but it 
filling up, and that the probability is that the 
port will, at no very distant period, be transferred 
to Alcantara, on the opposite side of the bs The} 
latter, indeed, is in all respects a preferable port, 
being more easily accessible, having deeper water, 
and greater facilities for getting to sea, The 
island of Maranham is fertile, and densely peopled ; 
having a number of villages, which ‘uniformly, 
consist of four large timber buts, from 500 to 500 
paces in length, and about 20 or 30 ft, in depth, 
efch capable of accommodating from 200 to B00 
inhab, The city was founded by the French in 
the early part of the 17th century 
MANAZION, or MARKET-JEW, a decayed 
bor, sca-port, market town, and township of Eng: 
land, St. Hilary par, co. Cornwall, KE. diy. of 
Juund. Penurth, 42m, SSW, Bodmin, and 242 m. 
W. by 8. London. Pop. 1, in 1861, ‘Fhe town 
is situated on the shore of St. Mount’s Bay, on} 
the side of a hill, which shelters it from the cold] 
¥. winds, ‘Phe par. chureh is 27, distant; but it 
has a chapel of case, and places of worship for 
Wesleyan-Methodists and other dissente An 
enduwed school is held in the guildhall; a national 
school and three Sunday schools furnish instruc~ 
tion to the children of the poor; and there are a 
few charities, Its principal trade consists in the 
importation of timber, coals, and iron, for the sup- 
ply of the town and neighbouring mines. The 
murket, held on Saturday, is well supplied, espe- 
cially with ready-made shoes; and 2 large cattle 
fairs are held 8rd Thursday in Lent and Sept. 29. 
‘Though a bor, by subscription, this towa was 
chartered by Queen Elizabeth; the corporate 
officers being a mayor and 8 aldermen, with 12) 
cap. burgesses, whose privileges were not interfered { 
with by the late Mun, Reform Act. Tt is sup- 
posed fo have sent mems, to the H, of C. at a 
former porial, Dut certainly not subsequently to 
1658, Its name, Market-Jdew, has been supposed 
to be derived from its having been, in the period 
of its prosperity, a great trading place for the Jews; 
but. the presumption is unsupported by histo 
aud it appears more tational to conclude that it 
js a corruption of its ancient name Marghasyon, 
or Matghasiewe, 
JHA (an, Salduba), a sca-port town 




















































of Spai , prov. Malaga, 30m. SW. 
Malaga, and 88 m, NE, Gibraltar, “Pop. 4,870 in 
4857. The town stands slightly clevated above 


the sea, and its turreted walls and narrow streets 
declare it to be thoroughly Moorish, ‘The town is 
particularly clean, and respectably inhabited ; the 
fishing portion of the pop. being located, more con- 
veniently for their occupation, in a large subarb 
on its Elside, A ebureh, two hospitals, and_an 
oli Moorish castle are its principal public build- 
ings. ‘The trade of Marbella is only trifling: its 
valuable mines of lead and iron, which formerly { 
socured for it a certain degree of prosperity, have 
been for many years totally abandoned, its sugar- 
re(inery and tan-yards have disappeared, aud {ish- 
ing now forms the chief ocenpation of the inhabs, 
"There is no harbour; but vessels find excellent 
holding-growid, in deep water, near the shore, 
The landing also is good, on a fine hard sand; and 
a small pier has lately been constrneted, 
MARBURG, a town of Hesse Cassel, cap. cire, 
Upper Hesse, on the Lahn, a tributary of the | 














‘MARENGO 


Rhine, 50 m. SW. Cassel, and 58 m. NE. by E- 
Coblentz, on the railway from Cassel to Frankfort- 
Pop. 8,723 in 1861, The town is built on the 
slope of a hill, crowned by a ruined castle; and 
has narrow and ditty streets and indifferent 
houses. {ts only building worth notice is the 
church of St. Elizabeth, an elegant edifice, and 


lone of the earliest existing specimens of the 


pointed Gothic style, having been commenced in 
1238, and finished within the succeeding 48 years. 
The tomb of St. Elizabeth, im this church, has 
been Jong resorted to by pilgrims, and was for- 
merly adorned with numerous gems and articles 
of value, mostly carried off by the French in 1810. 
In the transept are several curious monuments of 
the landgraves of fe: 'The university of Mar- 
burg, founded in 1527, has 40 professors, and a 
good library of 70,000 vol Marburg has also the 























Wilhelm's Institute, a school of surgery; and a 
philological seminary, teachers’ seminary, botanic 





garden, school of veterinary medicine, Lutheran 
and Catholic orphan asylums, a workheuse, and a 
free-school of industry. The inhah, derive their 
principal support from the univ rsity, and from. 
the manufacture of linen fabrics, stockings, hats, 
tobacco, and tobacco-pipes, &e, Ht is the seat of 
the chief judicial and other state establishments 
for Upper Hesse. 

Manone, a town of the Austrian empire, being, 
next to Gritz, the principal in the prov, of Styria, 
cap. cire, on the Drave, and on the railway from 
Gritz to Laybaeh, 36m, SSE, the former city, 
Pop. 8,20 iv 1858. The town is surrounded by 
a beautiful country, richly planted with vines, 
The climate here is far more congenial to their 
growth than on the N, side of the hill 
Tent wine is produced, Marburg has three suburbs, 
an old castle, a church, in which are several yood 
pictures, a hospital, theatre, gymnasium, military 
schovl, and swimming school. It is the scat of 
the council for the circ. furnishes leather and 
yusoglio, and has some trade in corn, wine, anc 
iron; but its inhab, derive their chief subsistence 
from the active transit trade between Hungary and 
Croatia and Llyria. 

MARCH, a market town, township, and par, of 
England, belonging to Doddington pars Isle of 
Kiy, hind, Witchford, on the Okl Nen, 13m. NW. 
Fly, ‘and 74 an. N, London, Arca of township, 
20,440 acres, Pep, 3,600 in 1861, Excepting the 
church, which is large and handsome, the town 
contains nothing worthy of remark; the streets 
being generally narrow, and the houses, for the 
most part, low and meanly built. Its situation on 
the Neu, whieh is navigable, makes it the centre * 
of a considerable trade; corn, hemp, flax, and 
cheese being shipped here, and coal, timber, and 
Lonson goods imported, Markets on Friday; 
fairs, Monday before Whi tide, Whit-Monday, 
and 3rd Tuesday in Oct., chicfiy for horses, cattle, 
and cheest 

MARENGO, a village of N, Italy, prov. Alex- 
andria, near the Bormida, in an extensive plain, 
34m. E. by S. Alexandria, This village will be 
ever memorable for the great battle fought here, 
on the 14th of June, 1800, between the French 
under Napoleon, and the Austrians under Melas. 
Napoleon, believing that the Austrians had with- 
drawn from the neighbourhood of Marengo, had, 
on the day previously to the battle, despatched 
Dessaix with a strong corps to Rivelta. By this 
means, his army was reduced, when attacked by 
the Austrians on the following morning, to little 
more than 20,000 men, whereas the Austrians had 
nearly 40,000 troops in the field. The contest was 
most obstinate and bloody; but, despite a desperate 
resistance, the Austrians carried the village of 
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“Marengo, broke the left wing of the French, and 
compelled them to retreat, But, at this critical 
moment, when the fate of the day appeared all 
but decided, Dessaix, who had returned by a 
forced niarch, came upon the field. This gave the 
French new strength, and inspired them with new 
courage, The Austrians, exhausted by their 

vious efforts, were immediately attacked at all 
points, forced back, and completely defeated, with 
the loss of all ther cannon and baggage, and of a 
vast number of men left dead on the field and 
taken prisoners, Dessaix, whose opportune arrival 


he day, was killed, charging 
at the head of his divisi 


MARGARITA, an island off the N. coast of S. 
America, belonging to the repub. of Venezuela, 
and attached to the dep. Cumana, It lies in about 
lat. 11° N., and long. 64° W., separated from the 
continent by a channel, 20 m, in width, through 
which all ships coming from Europe, or windward 
of Cumana, Barcelona, or La Guayta, must pass 
in going to those ports, Length of the island, E. 
to W., 37 m.; breadth varying from 5 to 20m. 
Pop. estimated at 15,000. Viewed at a short dis. 
tance from the N. it appears like two islands, there 
being a tract of low swampy land iu its centre, 
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turned the fortune of t 
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on cast-iron pillars, 
tico. The *Hall-by- 
opened in July, 186 
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and fronted by a Tuscan por- 
the-Sea,’ a large concert room, 
6, and the assembly-rooms in 
il-sq. are among the most elegant places of 


amusement to be found at the English ‘sea-side ;’ 
there is also a neat theatre in Tawley-sq.  Nu- 
merous bathing-houses Hine one side of High-st., 
and near the Parade, E, of the town, isa very com- 
plete establishment formed in the cliff, furnish- 
Mm, 
‘There 'y 
looking building, with a low, square tower; the 


hot and cold baths of a superior description, 


are two par, churches,—one an old, heavy- 


ther, at the opposite side of the town, a very hand 


some modern Gothie structure, with a light octa- 
gonal tower, built at 
R. Catholics, Independents, Baptists, and Society 


an expense of 26,0002 The 


f Friends have also their respective places of wor- 
hip, to which are attached well-attended Sunday 


schools, A national schoo! furnishes instruction 
to about 250 boys and 180 girls, and there are tivo 
other large day schools. 
founded in 1709, a dispensary, and lying-in charity. 
are the principal charitable institutions; and in 


Drapers’ almshouses, 


he immediate. vicinity, close to the beach, is a 


large sea-bathing infirmary,founded in 1793, and 
since s0 much enlarged as ‘to furnish accommoda- 








which is in some parts not more than from 10 to tion for about 120 patients. The harbour dries at 
12 ft. above the level of the sea; but other parts | low water. To obviate this defect a stone ier, 
of the island rise to 2 considerable elevation: and | projecting 900 ft. into the sea, was erected from 
Maranao, near its W, extremity. a mountain of: the designs of the late Jobn Rennie; still, how- 
micaceous schist, is upwards of 9,000 ft. in height, | ever, was insuflicient for the purpose, there 
‘The eoast-lands are arid and barren: but the ine! not beine more than from 4 to 5 ft. water at the 
terior is comparatively: fertile, prod) °y| pier head at low ebb, Since 1824, however, a 
bananas, and various’ fruits, with suguy ee, | wooden jetty, couneeted with the pier, has been 


cocoa, and other W. Indian products, though not | 
in suflicieut quantities for the demands of the 
inhab, A good deal of poultry, and other live 
stock, is reared, and exported to the continent: 
and Margarita has an active fishery, and some 
saltoworks, Tt was formerly much ¢elebrated for 
its pearl-tishery; but this has greatly declined, 
and the pearls now found are said to be of inferior 
size and quality. ‘The pearl-fishery was prine 
pally conducted at the rocky island of Coche, be- 
tween Margarita and the main land. The inhab. 
have some manufactures of cotton stockings and 
hammocks, of very good quality, Assumpeion, 
the cap.. and residence of the governor, in the 
centre of the island, is pretty well built. There 
are three sea-port. towns or villages ; one of whi 1, 
Pampatar, on the SE, coast, has a pretty good 
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te 
importance to the invention of steam; for though 
prior to 1817 it was a respectable and well-fre~ 
quented watering-place, the means of access ta 
London were so difficult and tedious, that none 
but those w 





nstructed, which projects into deep water, and 


May be approached by steamers or other vessels 
at any time of the tid 
gale from the N, or ND 
promenade for the town’s folk aud visitors, 


except when it blows a 
The pier is a favourite 








Margate enjoys a considerable coasting trade, 
nd has some commerce with Holland and Ger- 


many; but neither these nor its fishery are of any 
importance compared with the a 
accrue to it from the thousands of vii 


ulvantages that 
isitors who 
nnually resort thither from the metrapolis. The 
indeed, like many others, owes its present, 











ho could afford a week or two of un- 





harbour, with anchorage in 7 or 8 fathoms water, interrupted leisure were ever induced to visit it. 
‘This island, which is of little value in any other | But within the last twenty years the communica- 
point of view, might, were it occupied by a Euro- | tion 1 London has been’ so greatly facilitated, 


pean power, be of considerable service as a depat | t 

for the supply of the adjacent contineut, It is 

hetter situated for such a purpose than Trinidad. 

Tt was discovered by Columbus in 1498, 
MARGATE, a miunic, bor, sea-port town, and 

muceh-frequented watering-place of En: 

Kent, in the I 


si 









ne, 
Canterbury, 63 m. E, London by 
734 m. by London, Chatham, and Dot 
Pop, of bor. &87-4, and of par, 10,019 in 
861.” Area of par. 3,810 aerc ‘The town is 
finely situated, partly along the shore, and partly | 
on the declivities of two hills, one of which pre- 
sents a bold cliff towards the -sea, The older 
streets are narrow and inegnlar, lined with infe- 
rior-tooking houses; but ia the upper parts aud 
outskirts of the town are several handsome strects | 
and squares formed by houses which for size and 
regularity of construction would not disgrace the 
metropolis, ‘The whole is-well paved, lighted with 
gas, and plentifally sapplied.with ‘good water. 
The town-hall and market-house i: plain but. 
substantial building of recent erection, supported 
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or 3 hours of the’ metropolis, 


and Marga 
of persons Janded from these steamers at Mar- 
j gate is supposed to have averaged above 

Year. ‘The fares by steamers, as well as the two 


frequented chiefly by the fam 
and others belonging to the middle classes, for 
whose amusement there are, besides the nuusic- 
halls and theatre already mentioned, numerous 
bazaars and libraries, 
the suburbs, 
in by 
here late on the Saturday, returaing to London 
early on the Monday momiing, 
Chatham and Dover 
Way companies have stations at Margate, 


pris 


hat Margate may now be considered as within 2 
Several handsome 
teamers ply regularly between London Bridge 
y and, for some years past, the number 





$9,000 a 








es of ruilway, being extremely low, Margate is 


sof tradesmen 








with the Tivoli Gardens, in 
Great numbers of persons engaged 
ness during the week join their families 





Both the London, 
and the South Eastern rail- 


Margate, as a port, is subordinate to Ramsgate, 
t is the chief place of a poor-law union, com- 

ising all the pars. in the Isle of Thanet. 
MARLA-THERES IANOPEL, or THERE- 
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SIENSTADT (Hungar. Szabatha), a-royal free 
town of Hungary, co. Bacs, in the great plain be- 
tween the Danube and Theiss, 25 m. SW. Sege- 
din, and 100 m. SSE. Pesth. Pop, 35,760 in 189% 
The town is well built, and bas numeruns hand- 
some public edifices; including several churches, 
a gymmasium, large barracks, and a town-hall, It 
has mainfactures of linen cloth, leather, and to- 
bacco, and a large trade in horses, cattle, sheep, 
raw hides, and wool. 
MARIANNA, an episcopal city of Brazil, prov. 
Minas Geraes, of which it is the cap., on the Car- 
+ mo, a tributary of the Doce, 8 m. ENE, Villa 
Rica, Its pop. is estimated at from 6,000 to 7,000, 
It stands principally in a small plain, bounded by 
rocky hills, the smatl knolls and projections of 
which are crowned by its churches. ‘Fhe city 
itself is nearly square, and congists principally of 
two well-paved streets, regularly laid out, and 
eonducting to a kind of square. “The houses are 
whitened, and have a neat appearance. The sup- 
ply of water is ample, and is of material impor- 
tance in the cultivation of several extensive gar- 
dens: but, being surrounded by lofty emincnces, 
the air is close and hot, and the town unhealth 
There are several churches and a large cathedral 
‘The Carmelite and Francisean convents, the eecle- 
siastical callege. which has sundry privileges, the 
hishop's palace, surrounded with fine gardens, and 
the town-hal], are among the other chief public 
buildings, It has very little trade, and depends 
chiefly on the mines and farms in its vicinity, 
MARIAZELL, or MARIANZELL, a village of 
the Austrign empire, prov. Styria, in 4 mount 
ous distri’, about 5 m, SW. Vienna. Pop, 980 
in 1857. 'The village is celebrated for possessing a 
shrine of the Virgin, which renders it the ‘ Loretto” 
of the Austrian empire, and a principal place of 
Christian pilgrimage. The place, which stands at 
an elevation of about 2,200 ft. above the sea, is 
small and mean-looking ; and consists principally 
of inns and alehouses, for the accommodation of 
the visitors, the influx of which only ceases when 
the roads are impassable by snow. The only 
building of note is the church, rebuilt, sinee 183 
on the site of one erected in 1563 by Louis L, king 
of Hungary, over the chapel in which the image 
of the Virgin is placed. ‘The church, as it new 














































stauds, is of Roman arehitecture, except the pore, 
is Gothic, It is a spacions editice, 286 
English ft. by 99 inside, and armounted by a 


spire 275 ft, in height. 
and chapels are handsomely decorated 
principal object of curiosity and devotion is 
small stone chapel, erected by a margsave of Mo- 
ravia, in 1202, instead of the wooden hat in which 
the Guaden Statue, ¢ Statue of Grace,’ had stood 
from about 1150, when it brought thither by 
a Benedictine monk. This image, like that of 


its 














Some of the side altars | 






the | 





Loretto, is ascribed to St, Luke; and, like it, also, 
is but an indifferent specimen of the apostle’s skill 
in statuary, It is a rudely carved wooden figure, 
18 in. in height, representing the Virgin with the 
Saviour on her knee. Both are as splendid as bro- 
cade, gold, gems, and bad taste can make them; 
their faces are of a negro hue, the effect. perhaps, 
in part, of the smoke of the solitary lamp kept con- 
stantly burning in the gloomy recess in which they 
are cooped up. ‘fhe altar and other decorations of 
the shrine are said to be of solid silver, and the 
chapel is surrounded by a costly fence of the same 
metal, A thousand acres of Iand were assigned 
for the support of the church, and its treasury was 
very rich previously to the reign of Joseph IT, 
having received many valuable donations fram 
preceding sovereius, princes, and private indi- 
viduals, But Joseph, unawed by the sanctity of 








“MARIAZELL 


the place, did not hesitate to strip the shrine of 
the greater portion of its wealth; and profapely 
threw the silver angels that griarded the high altar, 
and even the figures of bis father and mother, into 
the,melting pot. The late emperor and empress, 
however, le a propitiatory visit to the cell, and 
endeavoured, by their pious liberality, to atone, in 
some measure, for the sacrilegious depredations of 
their predecessor. 

The ecclesiastical establishment of Mariazell 
consists of about twenty resident priests, deputed 
of St. Lambricht, who here form 
ary Benedictine college, under a 
During half the year all tind abun- 








pro-reetor. 
dant employment among the penitents, who arrive 


here from all parts of the empire, Shortly after 
the erection of the church, the popes granted the 
same indulgences to the shrine of Mariazell as 
were attached to St. Peter's at Rome, and thence- 
forward it became crowded with pilgrims. Pre- 
viously to the reign of Joseph, the pilgrims are 
stated to have amounted to about 100,000 annu- 
ally ; and itis alleged that, at the celebration of 
the sixteenth jubilee of the miraculous image, in 
41757, no fewer than 880,000 individuals did ho- 
mage to the sable Maria. Perhaps there mnst net 
be attached too much credit to this statement; 
but it is, at all events, certain, that the number 
was very great. ‘The shrine is, at present, an- 
nually visiteé by about 60,000 pilgrims, [tis 
customary for the pilgrims from different places to 
set out together; and formerly it was no unusual 
cireumstance for a band of pilgrims from one pro- 
vince or city to have a contest for precedence with 
those from another; so that disturbances, which 
frequently ended in bloodshed, were perpetually 
occurring. The government has, however, put an. 
end to these unseemly brawls, by ordering that 
the pilgrimages from different places should tuke 
place at different times, Accordingly, most of the 
towns of any importance in Upper and Lower 
Austria, Styria, Bohemia, and Moravia, and some 
in the W. parts of Hungary, have their stated 
days on which the devotees assemble, and form 
their processions of piety and pleasure after the 
manner described by Chaucer in his Canterbury 
‘Tales. Jn all, about cighty processions take place 
anually fron different parts of the empire. “Vi- 
enna furnishes four distinct parties, three in June 
or July, and one in August; the last, which is 
also the largest, generally consists of about 8,000 
persons of both sexes and all ages, travelling 
hiefly on foot, and performing the journey in 
four days. In their progress they are jumbled to- 
gether, without any regularity, until they eome 
within about a mile of the shrine, Here they 
halt; and some hours gre generally occupied in 
marshalling the confused assemblage into regular 
devotienal order. Banners are unfurled; sacred 
emblems exposed to view; the maidens and youths 
are placed in the van of the procession, after whom 
follow the elder pilgrims, male and female, in dis- 
tinct parties; and thus they advance to the church, 
by slow and measured steps, stopping at certain 
appointed stations on the way, and chanting in 
their native tongue, whatever it may be, some one 
of the litanies in general chorus. Arriving by 
thonsands in a day, they fill to suffocation every 
inn and house of accommodation within the town; 
but the larger portion are, notwithstanding, obliged 
to bivouge in the fields around, It is needless to 
add, that by far the largest proportion of those 
who join these processions are but little influenced 
by réligious motives. 

The holy image has been but an indifferent 
protectress of the village of Marianzell. Six times 
has it been destroyed by fire, and its pop. tem- 


























MARIE-GALANTE 


porarily reduced to ruin. The last conflagration 
“occurred in 1827; when the roof and towers of the 
chirch were destroyed, and, out of 111 houses, 
only 20 escaped, The inhabs. are generally poi 
They depend principally on the supply of’ neces 
and of rosaries, tapers, relics, aid such like 
les, to the pilgrims, 

The iron-foundries, 2 or 8 miles distant from 
Marianzell, are the most important of the Austrian 
empire. Every species of casting is executed in 
them, from the largest eannon and steam-engines, 
down to trinkets, Which are said to rival those of 
Verlin, Mariauzell has also some copper and 
sulphur works: a great deal of timber is sent 
from its neighbourhood to Vienna and the Black 
Sea, 

MARIE-GALANTE, one of the French W. India 
islands, See GUADELOUPE. 

MARIENBURG, a town of the Prussian dom., 
prov. W. Prussia, cap, cire, Marienburg, on the 
Nogat, an arm of the Vistula, here crossed by a 
bridge of boats, 27 m, SE, Dantzic on the railway 
from Dantzie to Kinigsberg. Pop. 7,560 in 1861, 
‘The town is chiefly interesting as having been the 
seat of the grand masters of the Teutonic Order 
for nearly two centuries. ‘To the NE. of the town 
and on the summit of a small hill, 50 ft. above the 
Jevel of the Nogat, and an equal number of feet 
from the bank of the river, stand the ruins of the 
‘Teutonic Castle, so often mentioned in the his 
tory of chivalrous times, ‘Lhe whole mass is at 
once imposing and picturesque, besperking the | i 
grandeur of ils former occupants, and the pur- 
poses to which it was destined, Most probably 
this castle had been commenced towards the end 
of the twelfth, or the begiming of the thirteenth, 
century, In 1281 it was greatly enlarged, by the 
addition of that part which was afterwards known 
as the Old Castle; and, about the same time, the 
rexidence of the grandmaster was transferred to 
Marienburg from Venice, . Succeeding grand 
masters builé the middle and lower castle (erec- 
ted, according to Zedlitz, chietly between 1306 and 
4309), and the church of Notre Dame in the im- 
mediate vicinity, which is still in existence, and 
forms a very prominent feature in the Jandseape 
of these ruins, Tn 1644, the Old Castle was burnt 
to the ground; but the rest of the building es- 
caped, and, after wndergoing many vicissitudes, 
Was put in complete repair by ie prisent king of 
Prussia, when crown prince. It comprises a 
chapel, in which are numerous monuments of the 
grand masters, cells of the knight-monks, with 
their halls, dormitories, refectory, subterranean 
caverns, and chapter-house, in tolerable preserva- 
tion, The chapter-house, by far the most inter- 
esting part of the edifice, is @ large square apart- 
ment, with 20 windows, displaying the arms of 
the suceessive grand masters in stained glass, An 
antiquated tower, called the Buttermilchthurm, and 
some singular watermills in the neighbourhood, 
are among the other curiosities of the town, It 
has a Lom. Catholic and a Calvinist church, a 
teachers’ seminary, a deaf and dumb school, and 
numerous other schools: a workhouse and hos- 
pital. tis the seat of the council for the cire., 
and has mauufactories of woollen and cotton 
cloths, stockings, and hats; various brewerics, } 
distilleries, and tanneries, and some trade in corn 
and timber. Marienburg fell into the hands of the 
Poles by their conquest of the Teutonic knights, 
in 1457; and was ceded to Prussia at the treaty of 
Thorn, in 1466, 

MARIENWERDER (Slav, Kwidzin), a town 
of the Prussian dom. prov. W. Prussia, cap. of the ! 
gov. and cire, of Maricnwerder, on the Little 
Nogat, a tributary of the Vistula, 44 m. SSE, 
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Caserta, cap. cant., 12 m. NE. 
in 1862. Tt has some ruins, which have been sup- 
posed to have formed 
the Marii, 





NNW, Urbino, 


has a pri 
churches, 





the manufacture of silk. 
inhab. reside in the village of Borgo, at the foot 
of the hill 





and republic 
here by at ind 
Marino, helongi 
rolled in the calendar of saints, in t 
and the insigniticance and uniny 
of its territory appear, 
attention, to have enabled it to preserve its inde- 
pendence during the disturbed periods of the dark 
and middle ages. 
Borgia, but for a short period 
in 1739, by Cardinal Alberoni; but the Pope dis~ 
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Dantzic, and 513 m. NNE. Thom. Pop. 9,646 in 
1861, 
well-built, 
erected in the 18th century, has a steeple 170 ft, 
in height ; and in its interior are the tombs of 
many church dignitaries and grand masters of the 
‘Teutonic order, and some curious mosaics, What 
remains of the old castle is now appropriated to 
the judicial courts for the cirele and town, and a 
school of arts, Marienwerder is the seat of the 


The town stands on elevated ground, is 
and has four suburbs. Its cathedral, 


ead.court of justice for the province of Prussia, 


and of the provincial council and agricultural 


niow for W. Prussia, It has a g¢ymuasium, a 


royal school of agriculture, a schol for the im- 


rovement of neglected children, a hospital for 
lind sgldiers, to which is attached the Louiscien, 


an institution for the blind widows of soldiers, 
and a large printing establishment. It has, how- 
ever, few manufactures and little trade, 
tetail, the inhabs, being 
the supply of necessaries to the various public 
establishments, 


except in 
principally employed in 


MARIGLIANO, a town of South Italy, prov. 


aples. Pop. 10,606 





part of an ancient palace of 


MARINO (SAN), a town of Central’ Italy, 


prox, Urbino, at the foot of a craggy mountain, 


200 ft. high, 15 m. SW. Rimini, and 26 m. 
Pop, 5,500 in 1862, The town 
cessible, and is irregularly built, 
1 square, in which is the town-hall: 5 
one of which are the tomb and statue 
no, the founder of the té¥n; 4 con- 
stles, ‘The inhabs, are chiefly oc- 
nlture and cattle breeding, or in 
Most of the wealthy 








not very 













St. Mai 








n which the town is situated, 
San Marino was an independent republic, and 
such the smallest state in Europe, till the year 








1852, The territory of the republic comprised 22 


4 ., With a pop, of about 7,600, Both the town 
grew up around a hermitage formed 
ual of the name of Marinus, or 
is to Dalmatia, afterwards en- 








ing character 
by making it unworthy of 


It was occupied by Czxsar 
only ; and was taken, 


vowed the proceeding, and restored San Marino 


to its privileges, In consequence of the revolu- 
tionary movements in the Roman states, tinally 
suppressed by French troops, the republic was 
annexed to the Papal dominions in 1852. 





MARKET-BOSWORTH. See Bosworta 


(Market), 


MARKET-DRAYTON, a market town and 


par, of England, partly in N. Bradford bund. co. 
Salop, and partly in N, Pirehill hund. co, Stafford, 
on the ‘Tern, a tributary of the Severn, 18 m. NE. 
Shrewsbury, and 185 m, NW. London, Area of 
ar. 13,080 acres, Pop. of par. 5,242, and of town 


661 in 1861, ‘The town, which stands on the W, 


side of the river, and in the eo, Salop, is cleay and 
well-built, with- tolerably wide streets, 
church, originally erected in the reign of Stephen, 
was all but rebuilt in 1787, ‘There are also places 
of worship for R. Catholics, Wesleyan Methodists, 


The 


nd Independents, with attached Sunday schools, 
rhe charitable institutions comprise a free school, 


founded in the reign of Queen Mary, a national 
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school, and a set of almshouses and dispensary, 
with a few small money bequests. Drayton was 
formerly a place of more consequence than at pre- 
sent, its market having been among the largest 
in England, till the formation of the Liverpool 
and Birmingham Junction Canal gaye superior 
advantages to Stone, in Staffordshire. There are 
several paper-mills and horse-hair_manufactories 
close to the town; but most of the inhabitants are 
engaged either in retail trade or farming pursuits, 

Drayton is a bor, by prescription, governed by 
a mayor and two constables, chosen at a court- 
Jeet by the lord of the manor; and petty sessions 
are held here for the Drayton diy, of Salop. Mar- 
kets on Wednesdays, chiefly for corn: fairs, for 
horses and farming-stock, Wednesday befage Palm 
Sunday, Sept, 19, and Oct, 24. 

About 1 m. from Drayton, on Blore Heath, a 
battle was fought between the partisans of the 
houses of York and Lancaster, on the 23rd of 
Sept. 1459, Lord Audley, the Lancastrian general, 
was 2 in the engagement; the spot where he 
fell being marked by a stone, close to the New- 
castle road, 

MARKET-TIARBOROUGH. 
ROUGH (MARKET). 

MARKET-IEW, See Marazton, 

MARKET-RASIN, a small market town and 
par, of England, Lindsey div., co. Lincoln, wap. 
Walsheroft, on the river of its own name, a fib, 
of the Anchalme, 134 m, NE, Lineon, and 130 
m. N. London, Area of par. 1,220 acres. Pop. of 
par, 2,563 and of town 2,468 in 1861. ‘The town 
deserves ngtice, chiefly on account of its large 
cattle and Sheep fairs, which are attended by per- 
sons from almost all parts of the co. ‘The church, 
an ancient structure, with an embattled tower, 
has peculiar windows, resembling those of the 
ehureh at Louth, The Rom, Cath, and Wesleyan 
‘Methodists have also their respective places of 
worship; and its only charities are a free school, 
incorporated with the national school, and a set of 
almshouses, Markets on ‘Tuesdays; and fairs on 
alternate ‘Tuesdays, between Palm Sunday and 
Sept. 25, About 14m. W. Market-Rasin is the 
village of Middle-Rasin, remarkable for a small 
charch presenting a most beautiful specimen of 
early Norman architecture. 

MARLBOROUGH, a park, and mun, bor. aud 
market town of England, co, Wilts, hind. Selkley, 
on the Kennet, 27m, E. Bath, 70m. W, London, 
and 74 by Great Western railway. Pop. of nin, 
bor. 3,684, and of parl. bor, 4,893 in 1861. Arca 
of park. bor. (which includes, with the old bor, 
the par, of Preshute), 4,380 acres, ‘The town con- 
ists of one bread main street, crossed by others of 
inferior dimensions. ‘Phe houses are irregularly 
built, and apparently of great antiquity, having 
high and curiously carved gables ; a portion of the 
High Street also has a kind of colonnade project- 
ing’ from the houses. ‘The guildhall is supported 
on pillars, the lower part being open for the ac- 
eommodation of the people frequenting the market; 
above are the council-chamber, sessions-hall, and 
assembly-rooms, There is also a handsome market- 
house, the upper part. of which is used as a national 
school. The prison, which serves as a bridewell 
and house of correction, was built in 1787: bat it 
is too small to admit cither of separate confinement 
or proper classification, There is also a very large 
hotel, partly built with the materials of the old 
eastle, which once stood at the 8. end of High 
Street. The old church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
near the guikihall, is of Karly Norman architec- 
ture, with a low square towerg the liying is a 
vicarage, in the gift of the dean of Salisbury. 
The other church, which stands at the W. end of 

























See Harpo- 




















8,061 in 1861. 
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High Street, is of more modem construction, a 
distinguished by its light pinnacled tower; the. 
living isa rectory, in the patronage of the bishop of 
Salisbury, ‘The Independents, Wesleyan, and Cal- 
vinistic Methodists have likewise their respective 
places of worship, with attached Sunday schools, 
The national school furnishes gratuitous ‘instruc- 
tion to 100 boys and the same number of giris; 
besides which, there are two church Sunday schouls. 
Tt has also a free grammar school, founded by 
Edwanl VL, and endowed with estates producing 
about 702 a year; the instruction is almost ex- 
clusively classical, and the school has the privilege 
of sending an exhibitioner, ou the Somerset foun- 
dation, to Brasenose College. Oxford. 
Marlborough, which has little trade, derived its 
chief importance from being on the great road be- 
tween Londoh and Bath; but it has lost this 
advantage, as the Great Western railway runs 
throughra line of country lerably “N. of the 
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town, Malting and rope-making are extensively 
pursued, Large quantities of corn and cheese are 


sent to London and Bristol, their earriage being 
greatly facilitated by the Kennet and Avon Canal, 
which commences at Newbury, and the Avon 
near Bath, having an entire Iength of 57 m. 

‘The bor., which received its first charter from 
King John, in 1205, and a subsequent one, in 1577, 
from Elizabeth, is governed under the Mun. Reform 
Act, by a mayor, 3 other aldermen, and 12 coun- 
cillors; but it has no separate commission of the 
i peace, Marlborough has sent 2 mems. to the H. 
of C. since 24 Kaw, L, the right of election, down 
to the Reform Act, being vested in the mayor and 
burgesses; but it was, in fact, a mere nomination 
bor., belonging to the marquis of Aylesbury, the 
proprietor of a large estate in the vicinity. Regis, 
electors, 256 in 1865. Markets on Saturday ; lange 
fairs, 10 July, 1 Aug., and 23 Nov. 

MARLOW (GREA‘), a parl. bor., market town, 
and par. of England, co. Tucks, bund, Desborough, 
on the N, bank of the Thames, 29 m. W. Londoa 
{ by road, and 30 by Great Western railway, Pop. 
fof bor. 6,496 in T861, Area of parl, hor, whieh 
| includes the several pars. of Great Marlow, Little 
Marlow, Medmenham, and Bisham (the last being 
in Berks), 14,910 acres, The town, formed by 
} several streets, mecting in a large open market- 
| place, is in gularly built; but is well-paved and 
Jighted, and contains many substantial houses and 
a good town-hall. The par. church, opened in 
1855, is a handsome structure, surmounted by a 
spire. The living is a vicarage, in the gift of the 
dean and chapter of Gloucester. There are, also, 
{places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists and 
| Baptists, with attached Sunday schools, A charity 
| school, for 24 boys and 12 girls, a national school 
| for children of both sexes, and a set of almshouses, 
are the principal benevolent foundations. Creat 
Marlow has little trade, except what results from 
| its position, in the midst of a rich and productive 
j country, inhabited by wealthy landowners, On 
the Loddon, however, are several paper-mills, and. 
at the Temple Mills, at Bisham, card board is made. 
|The bor, has returned 2 mems, to the H. of C., 
| with some interruptious, since 28 Edw I. ; the right 
' oftelection being vested, down to the Reform 

Act in householders, paying scot and lot, ‘The 
i Boundary Act extended the limits of the parl. bor., 
' by iueluding with the old*bor, 3 out-pars.  Ite- 
! gistered electors, 347 in 1865. Market, well at- 
tended, on Saturday; fairs, for cattle and farming 


























produce, May 1-3 and Oct. 29, 
1 MARMANDE, a town of France, dép. Tot-et- 


Garonne, cap, arrond., on the Garonne, here crossed 
by a bridge of one arch, 30m. NW. Agen, Pop. 
The tewn is regularly laid out, 





MARNE 


well built, and clean, has several good public 

* editices, and is nearly surrounded by an esplanade, 
planted with trees, “It has a sinall port, suitable 
for steam-boats, which ascend the Garonne as high 
as Marmande, It is the seat of courts of original 
jurisdiction and commerce, and has manufactures 
of woollen and linen fubrics, cordage, and sail- 
cloth, and several brandy distilleries, 

MARNE, a dep, of France, reg. NE, formerly 
included in the prov. of Champagne, chiefly be- 
tweert lat, 48° 30’ and 49° 20 N., and loug. 3° 30° 
and 5° E., having N, Ardennes and Aisne, W. the 
latter dép, and Seine-at-Marne, S. Aube, and E. 
Ilaute-Marne and Meuse, Length, E. to W., about 
70 m.; greatest breadth, nearly as much,” Area, 
$18,044 hectares ; pop, 385,498 in 1861, The hills 
in this dep. do not rise to more than 1,300 ft. 
above the sea; its general slope is from SE. to 
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NW,, in which direction nearly all its rivers flow. 
It devives its name from the Marne, which divides 
it into two nearly equal parts, ‘This river rises in 





the dep. of Haute-Marne, about 3m, 8, Langres; 
it flows, at first. NW., and afterwards generally W., 
through the déps, Haute-Mame, Mame, Aisne, 
Seine-ct-Marne, Seine-et-Oise, and Seine; and 
falls into the Seine at Charenton, about 1m. SE. 
Varis, after 2 course of about 300 m,, for 215 of 
which it is navige Tt has some considerable 
and Vie, Chalons, Chateau-Thierry, 
and Meaux are on its bauks, About 2-3ds of this 
dep, including all its central portion, has an arid 
barren soil, composed principally of chalk, covered 
with a thip layer of vegetable mould, But on the 
borders of this sterile tract are the vineyards 
which produce the celebrated champagne wine ; 
and swrounding it is a country with a deep and 
rich alluvial soil, ‘The cultivated land is estimated | 
at (14,825 bh eS, pastures at $8454 ditto, vine- 
yards, 18,195 ditto, woods 78,00L ditto, and heath: 
wastes, &c., 16,061 ditto. Considerably more corn | 
is grown than is required for home consumption. 
Its average annual amount has been estimated at 
4,000,000 heetol. ; but, according to the oficial | 
tables, nearly 5,000,000 heetolitres were harvested 
in recent years, chiefly wheat, oats, and rye The 
emture of the vine is, however, by far the most 
important branch of industry, ‘The dep. is sup- 
posed to furnish annually from 630,000 to 700,000 
heetol. Of this quaniity, however, the finest 
growths, produced in the arronds. of Epernay and 
Rheims, make but a small portion, ‘The white 
wines, which include the finest varieties of cham- 
pagne, are by far the most celebrated, They are 
of three sorts, still, mousseux, and grand mousseux. 
The vrais gourmets prefer the first, or still wines, of 
which Sillery (which see) is the best; but the 
greater number of amateurs prefer the mousseux, 
being that variety of the sparkling wine which 
merely ereams on the surface: the grand moussenx, 
or full frothing wines, are less esteemed. ‘The wine 
of Ay, the best of the mousseux variety, is an ¢x- 
quisite liqueur, worthy, according ta the President 
De Thou, of being called Vinum Dei? ‘The best 
of the red wines are those of Verzy, Verzenay, 
Maily, Bouzy, St. Basle, and Clos-Thierry, ‘The 
vinevards round Epernay are valued at from 4,000 
to 10,000, and even 20,000 fr. the arpentg and 
about 5,400 pieces of wines of the finest growths 
are produced annually in its arrond., and that of 
Rheims, about a half of which is exported to 
foreign countries. Rheims, Epemay, and Avize 
are the chief seats of the wine trade, Epernay 
has extensive vaults, excavated in tufa, and a 
mirably fitted for the preservation of wines. (Sec 
Epgrnay,) : 
Agriculture is in a tolerably advanced state, 
Near St. Menehould orchards are numervus. More 



















































cattle are reared than in any 
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of the adjacent deps., 


the number being about 120,000 with 506,000 


sheep, the breeds of which have beeri much im- 
proyed by crossing with M. 
varieties, In 1861, of 179,53) 


erinos and English 
18 properties subject 
to the contribution fonciére, 98,523 were assessed at 
Jess than 5 fr,, and 24,897 at from 5 to 10 fr; 134 
were assessed at 1,000 fr. and upwards, Marne has. 
but one iron mine, bat it furnishes excellent mill- 
stones and potter's clay, Manufactures of various 
kinds of woollen fabrics and woollen yarn are es- 
tablished at Rheims; and hats, silk goods, paper, 
glass, earthenware, cordage, leather, candles, and 
soap are made in different places. Marne is 
divided into five arronds.: chief towns, Chalons- 
sur-Mame the cap, Epernay, Rheims, St. Mene- 
houlf, and Vitry-le-Frangais, 

Magne (Haute), a dep. of France, 
between lat. 47° 35’ and 48° 40, and I 
and 6° K., having N. the deps, 
Meuse, E. Vosges and Haute- One, 8. the latter 
and Cote d'Or, and W. Cote d’Or and Aube, 
Length, NNW, to SSE., 80 m,; average breadth, 
about 30 m, Area, 621,968 hectares; pop, 254,414 
in 1861, The plateau of Langres and the Fau- 
cilles mountains traverse the 8. and E, parts of 
this dép., covering the greater part of its surface 
with their ramifications, They, however, no where 
tise Co any great clevation; Mont-aigu, the highest 
point in Hante-Marne, being only 1,630 ft, above 





reg. N.E., 
long. 49 40° 
of Marne and 





the sea. The chief rivers are the Marne, which 
intersects the deép. lengthwise; its aftluents the 










Orn 


n, Blaise, Meuse, and Aube, rise in this dép., 
re, more or less, a N. course, nirface mostly 
stony or calcareous, thi not bei more than 
11,000 hectares of rich soil. The arable land is 
Supposed to comprise 333,611 hectares ; pasture 
land, 528 do.; vineyards, 13,136 do.; Woods, 
17. do.; and heaths, wastes, &c., 27,969 do, 
farmers devote their attention to the growing 
of corn, the culture of the vine, and the rearing of 
live stock. ‘The produce of com exceeds the de- 
mand for home consumption: the annual supply 
is estimated at nearly 1,800,000 hectolitres, chiefly 
wheat and oats, The produce of wine amounts to 
between 400,000 and 500,000 heetols, a year; but 
the quality is very inferior to that of the wines of 
Mame. Cherries and walnuts are grown in con- 
siderable quantities. ‘The pasture lands are excel- 
lent, and there are about 84,000 head of cattle, 
and 221,000 sheep in the dép.: the anaual produce 
of wool is estimated at 160,000 kilogr. In some 
cantons of the arrond, Vassy,a good many turkeys 
are reared. Bees are numerous, and wax and 
honey are valuable products, This is one of the 
best wooded déps. in France, and St. Dizier has a 
considerable trade in timber, sent in large quan- 
tities to Paris by the Marne. Iron is the only 
metal found in the dép., but the working of the 
iron mines, and the manufacture of their produce, 
hold a high rank among the occupations of the 
people, ‘The dep. has upwards of 50 smelting fur- 
naces (lauts-fourneauz), and 100 ordinary forges, 
Iron plates, rasps, files, and hardware of all kinds 
are manufactured; and the cutlery of Langres has 
long enjoyed a high reputation.” Chaumont has 
anufactures of gloves and haberdashery, Linen 
and cotton thread, wax, candles, leather, brandy, 
and vinegar are the other chief articles made in 
the dep. Property is greatly subdivided, and 
mostly held by the agricultural workers themselves, 
more than half of the parcelles being assesssed nt 
Jess than 5 francs. Haute-Marne is divided into 
three arronds.; chief towns, Chaumont the cap, 
Langres, and Vassy. 

MALOS-VASARHELY, or SZEKELY-VAR- 
SAHELY (Germ, Neumarké, Wallach, Oschorej); 
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a royal free town of Transylvania, the cap. of the 
Saekler-land, and of the stufle, or presidency, of 
‘Maros; on the Maros, 58 m. NNE. Hermanstadt, 
Pop. 11,217 in 1858. Although there is nothing 
very imposing in the wide streets and small houses, 
of which Maros-Vésérhely is mostly composed, it 
is rather an important place; and in winter many 
of the gentry in the neighbourhood take up their 
residence within it. Moreover, both Protestants 
and Catholics have colleges here; the Protestant 


has 800, and the Catholic 300 scholars; and these ; 


institutions give something of a literary air to its 
society, Maros-Viisiirhely is also the seat of the 
highest legal tribunal in ‘Tausylvania, the Royal 
Table; and it is, in consequence, the great law- 
school of the country. Almost all the ypung 
nobles who desire to take any part in public 
business, as well as all the lawyers, after having 
finished their regular course of study, think it m 
cessary, under the name of Juraten, to pass a year 
or two here in reading law, and attending the 
court, 

The town has a fine library founded by the 
Chancellor Teleki, aud left. to his family, on the 
condition of its being always open to the public, 
Tt contains about 80,000 vols,, which are placed in 








a very handsome building, and kept in excellent 


order, lt is rich in choice editions of the Latin 
and Greek classics, The town has alxo a Rom, 
Cath, gymnasium and seminary, a reformed col- 
lege, with a library and printing-office, two con- 
yents, a flourishing easiny, or literary club, and 
considerable trade in agricultural produce, parti- 
cularly tobacco, which is grown in large quantitics 
in its vicinity. 

MARSALA (an. Lilybeum), a city and sea-port 
of Italy, island of Sicily, at its W, extremity, ad- 
jacent to Cape Boeo (the Promuntorium Lilybeum), 
in the intend, of Trapani, 16 m. SSW. Trapani, 
Pop. 28,939 in 1862, The city is of a square form, 
aud is surrounded by an old wall, flanked at the 
angles with bastions, but destitute of # glacis, Tt 
might: be easily rendered a strong military post; 
but at present it is without ordnance, quarters, or 
bomb-proof stores, The town, which is well built, 
js bisected by a broad and regular strect, called 
the Cassar 
a large edifice, ornamented with 16 fine inarble 
columns of the Corinthian order. It has 16 
churches, numerous convents, a retire, or place of 
retirement muder monastic regulation, 3 abbeys, a 
gyimnasinw, a seminary, a hospital, with 70 beds, 
a monte-di-pieta, barracks for cavalry, and an old 
castle, Among its curiosities is a bell-tower, which 
vibrates pereeptibly when the bell is rung. 

Lilywum was famous for its port; but, though 
secure, and well adapted for the use of the galley’ 
of the ancients, it would not have accommodated 
the larger ships of modern times. Tt seems that, 
where deepest, the ancient port_could not have 
had more than 14 ft. water. The Romans, in 
their struggles with the Carthaginians, attempted 
over and over again to fill up the port, but uni- 
formly withont success, This, however, was ef- 
fected, in 1570, by Don John of Austria, who, to 
prevent the Barbary corsairs from taking refuge 
here, filled up the port with rubbish. The modern 
is not, therefore, identical with the ancient har- 









































bour, but is about 1m. S. from the town. It has; 


a mole, constructed chiefly for the shipment of 
wine: large ships anchor SW. from the city, about. 
2m. off shore, in from 8 to 1] fathoms water. The 
entrance to the port is a good dea} encumbered 
with rocks and reefs, the knowledge of which is 
ag indispensable to the modern, as it was to the 
ancient mariners, 

Marsala is indebted for its importance in modern 














on one side of whieh is the cathedral, | 


MARSEILLES 


times to its wine trade, which has grown up, within 
the last half century, through the skill and intel- 
ligence of the Messrs. Woodhouse, Englishmen, 
who began business here in 1789, The wine, how- 
ever, did not beyin to come into much repute till 
1802, when it was supplied, by order of Lord ° 
Nelson, to the Mediterranean fleet. It is a dry 
wine, the best qualities closely resembling the 
lighter sorts of Madeira; but the extensive de- 
I mand for it in this country is, no doubt, ascribable 
more to its cheapness than its quality. | {t is, how- 
ever, in al] respects superior to Cape Madeira, with 
which it principally comes into competition. The 
success of the: Messrs, Woodhouse led others to 
embark in the business, and there _aré now seve- 
ral very large establishments at Marsala, ‘The 
entire produce of the district is estimated at about 
30,000 pipes, of which from 18,000 to 20,000 are 
exported, partly to the U, States and the W. Indies, 
and partly to’ England. Besides wine, Marsala 
exports corn, cattle, oil, salt, aud soda; but in no 
great quantities. 
Lilybwum, from its proximity to Carthage, and 

















the excellence of its port, was, for a lengthened 
period, the capital of the Carthaginian possessions 
in 


icily, li was a place of great strength, being 
xl by strong walls and a deep ditch, into 
j Which the sea appears to have flowed (Polybius, 
lib. i, cap, 42); indeed, a portion of the ancient 
ditches still exist in tolerable preservation. (Hoare’s 
Slassicai Tour, ii, 73.) The size of the city may: 
be inferred from the fact of its requiring a garrison, 
of 10,000 men, exclusive of the citizens, for its 
defence, The successful resistance it opposed to 
Pyrrhus, by whom it was attacked with great 
fury, and its defence against the Romans, sutti- 
ciently evince its strength and importance, After 
having ineffectually attempted to cary it by 
assault, the Romans converted the siege into a 
blockade, and the city only surrendered at the end 
of five years, when the defeat of Hanno made 
farther résistance unavailing. (Ancient Universal 
History, 31, 8vo. ed.) Under the Romans 
s the residence of a quustor, and is called by 
ivero civitus splendidissina, (In Verrem, y. cap. 
Very few remains now exist of its ancient 
grandeur; s and coins are, however, occasion- 
ally dug up; and in the town-hall is a group of 
two lions destroying a bull, said to be worthy the 
best period of Grecian art, 

MARSEILLES (Fr, Aasseille, an, Miassilia), a 
large commercial city and sea-port of France, dép. 
Bonches-du-Rhone, of which it is the eap., on the 
E. side of a bay of the Gulf of Lyons, 30m. WNW. 
‘Youlon, about 170 m.. SSE, Lyons, and 420 m, 
SE, Paris, at the terminus of the Paris-Mediter- 
ranean railway, Pop, 260,910 in 1861. ‘The city 
stands in a most beautiful situation, It occupies 
the centre of a basin ubout 6m, or 7m. bread, 
bounded by lofty precipitous hills. The whole 
space from the city, back to the hills, is adorned 
with villas and hamlets; for every merchant or 
respectable shopkeeper here has his maison de 
campagne. ‘The country around is, however, ex- 
tremely arid ; and the wind called the mistral is 
blighting and noxious in the extreme.. The city 
is somewhat of a horse-shoe shape, and built round 
its port. It is divided into two parts. The first, 
or ok{ town, occupying the site of the ancient 
i Greek city, on rising ground, on the N. side 
the harbour, is contined, ill-built, with narrow 
‘dark streets, or rather lanes, not half ventilated, 
‘and inconceivably filthy. The second, or new 
;, town, constructed in the modern style, with regu- 
lJar streets and handsome squares and houses, 

stands on the $, and E, sides of the port; being 
‘separated from the eld town by a magnificent 










































MARSEILLES 


street, which extends in a tight line from the 
Porte d’Aix to the Porte de Rome, traversing the 
city in its entire length N. to 8, The middle 
part of this strect, called the Cours, is sheltered 
by trees; the houses on either side are good; it 
has some handsome fountains, and is one of the 
chief places of public resort: but the favourite 
public promenade is the Rue Cannebiére; a tine 
broad street, running at a right angle from the 
foregoing to the inner extremity of the harbour, 
and completing the line of demarcation between 
the old and new town, Marseilles has been for- 
titied at different periods; but its walls were 
finally destroyed in 1800, and their place is oc- 
cupied by boulevards planted with trees, beyond 
which the city is rapidly extending, partienlarly 
towards the EL and. It still is defended hy the 
fort of Notre Dume de la Garde, on a steep 
eminence to the S.; but it is more remarkable for 
the beauty of its sitration than for its strength : 
the harbour is protected by a fort on either side 
its entrance, by the Chateau CTE, on the island of 
the same name, and by some additional works on 
the isiands of Ratoneau, Pomegue, &e., nearly 
opposite its mouth, 

Marseilles has numerous public edifices, but 
none merits any detailed notice, ‘Che cathedral 
oceupies the site of an ancient temple of Diana ; 
it is extensive, but heavy-looking. Its interior is 
ture of various orders; and its ornaments, 
which are mostly of the 1th and 12th centuries, 
are in bad taste, None of the churches within 

the city have any considerable claims to notiee, 
‘The cliurch of St. Madeleine (formerly des Char- 
treux), iu the suburbs, an edifice constructed in 
the Ivth century, is far superior to any one else; 
it has a handsome facade, and 2 steeples (cam- 
paniles), remarkable for their light appearance. 
There are 25 Rom. Cath, churches, several chapels, 
2 Greek churches, a Protestant church, and a 
synagogue, The prefecture is the finest of the 
public buildings, The town-hall, on the N. quay, 
18. a heavy edifice, composed of two separate piles 
of building, connected by a light and elegant 
arch on the first story. Jts ground floor is appro- 
priated to the exchange, There are numerous 
hospitals, and other charitable in: itutions, The 
Hlétel Dieu, one of the first established hospitals 
in France, was founded in 1188; it has usually 
from 500 to 600, and is capable of accommodating 
750 patients, The Hépital de la Charit é, founded 
in 1640, an asylum for aged persons, and for 
orphans and foundlings, has usually from 800 to 
. 850 inmates. The Lazaretto, one of the largest 
and mast perfect establishments of the kind in 
Europe, is situated to the N. of the city, and is 
sutounded by a triple wail, Ships may clear 
from it while in quarantine. Marseilles has also 
4 lying-in hospital, a bureau de Bienfaisance, asy- 

, and a 
bank, One of the largest public editices, 
ly a Bernardine convent, accommodates 
the Royal College, which has between 300 and 
400 students; the Royal Society of Seience, Lite- 
rature, and Art; the publ library of 50,000 
printed vols, and 1,300 MSS., with cabinets of 
natural history, medals, and antiquities, and a 
gallery of paintings, comprising works by Car- 
racei, Salvator’ Rosa, Rubens, Vandyk, Jordaéns, 
and other artists of the Italian and Flemish schools, 
The observatory, on the highest point of the old 


























lums for poor children, a mont-de-p 


savings’ 








town, has apartments appropriated to schools of | 


navigation, and geometry. The Gfnd Theatre, 
built after the plan of ‘the Odeon in Paris, is 
spacious and handsome. It has 6 tiers of boxes, 
but is in general ilLattended. The Thédtre Fran- 
gais, 4 small building, open on Sundays for vaude- 
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villes, and on other days for occasional concerts, 
is more frequented. The other chief public build- 
ings and establishments are the hall of justice, 
the new prison, the custom-house, arsenal, bar- 
tacks, mint, bishop's palace, various public ‘halls, 
and the fish-market. Marseilles has a botanic 
garden, and some excellent public baths, It is 
well supplied with water from fountains and 
public wells, but it is not introduced into’ the 
houses. At the extremity of the Rue d’Aix is an. 
unfinished trizmphal arch, of the Corinthian order, 
originally erected in honour of the Duc d'Angou- 
léme, after his invasion of Spain in 1823; “but 
afterwards made to _cémmemorate the Revolution 
of 1830, one of the effects of which was to expel the 
Dugd'Angouléme from the kingdom, Marseilles 
has but few remains of antiquity. Except a foun. 
tain, with an inseription in Greck, an obelisk, and 
the remains of an aqueduct, none is worthy of men- 
tion. Jt is doubtful, indeed, whether Marseilles 
possessed any grand or remarkable edifices in an- 
tiquity ; and if it did,the corroding influence of 
the sea air, which Proves so detrimental to the 
modern buildings, has been a powerful agent in 
their destruction. But the Marseillais, for a 
lengthened period, took little interest in the pre- 
servation of the relics of past ages, 

Marseilles is the see of a bishop, suffragan under 
Aix; the seat of tribunals of primary jurisdic- 
tion and commerce ; a chamber of commerce ; the 
of at commissary-general and a treasurer 
ie; and the head-quarters of the 8th mili- 
dom, Consuls from all 
cipal states of Europe and America are 
resident in it. Besides the public institutions 
before noticed, it has a diocesan seminary, a royal 
society of medicine, socicties of agricalture and. 
belles lettres, a statistical society, an atheneum, 
and several commercial and other clubs, 

Marseilles has two ports and three docks, The 
first port, known as the Vieur Port, is a tine basin, 
stretching from W. to E. about 1,000 yards, into 
the very centre of the city. It has an area of 28 
hectares, and from 16 to 18 ft. water at its entrance, 
and from 12 to 24 ft, within; so that it is 6x. 
tremely well filted for moderate-sized merchant- 
men, of which it will accommodate from 1,000 to 
1,200, The ships come close to the quays, by 

unded on all sides, except at its 










which it is surror 
entrance; which is defended on its N, side by the 
tower of St. John, a work of the 15th century, and 
on its S, side by fort St. Nicholas, constructed b 
Louis XIV. The second port, constrycted in 1853, 
is called the Port de la Foliette, It has a water 
area of 20 hectares, Amon, the docks, the most 
notable are the Bassin du <azaret, with an area 
of 16 hectares, and the Bassin d' Arenc, and Bassin 
Napoleon, together with an area of 48 hectares. 
The careening basin, on the right side of the har, 
bour, occupies the site of the ancient necropolis, 
There is exccllent anchorage ground for men of 
war and other large ships, about 2 m. WSW., 
between the isles of Ratoneau and Pomegues, 
Which have been connected by a mound, Ships 
from the Levant perform quarantine at Pomegues ; 
and on Ratoneau Island is a hospital for those 
whose health is dubious, A lighthouse, with a 
revolving light, 131 ft. in height, is erected on the 
Isle de Planier, about 10 m. from the city, and 
there is another in Fort St, Jean, Ships having 
got within 4 or 4 m. of the Isle d'If, usually heave 
to fora pilot. The charge for pilotage is4 sous 
| per ton in, and 2 sous per do. out, for French ves 
sels and vessels belonging to powers having reci. 
| Procity treaties with France, "With the exception 
of the above pilotage charges, and the charges on 
i vessels performing quarantine, there are no port 
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charges on ships entering or clearing out from 
Marseilles, 

The trade of Marseilles is very extensive, and is | 
rapidly inereasing, ‘The city is the grand empo-| 
yium of the 8. of France, and the centre of 9-10ths | 
of her commerce-with the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean. The exports consist princi- 
pally of silk stuffs, wines, brandies, and liqueurs; 
woollens and linens; madder, oil, soap, relined 
sugar, perfumery, stationery, venligris, gloves, and 
all sorts of colonial products. Among’ the prin- 
cipal imports are sugar, coffee, and other colonial 
products; dye stuffs; corn, from the Black Sea 
and the N. coast of Afrie#& cotton, from Bgypt 
and America; coal, linen thread, and_ various 
descriptions of manufactured goods, from England ; 
hides, wool, tallow, and timber, Marseilles 
engrosses alinost the whole trade between France 
aud Algiers, ‘The city is now also the p 
cipal station for the intercourse, carried on by 
steamers, with Malla, Alexandria, and Constan- 
tinople, Besides the steamers employed by the 
yovernment, there are 2 g) 
Jonging to private companies, chief among them } 
the ‘Messageries,”’ ‘The following statement ex 
hibits the namber of vessels which entered the 
port in 1862, 
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i Soe 247 
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Che total value of the imports into Marseill 
in the year 1862, amounted to 684,671,872 francs, 
while the exports were of the value of 740,140,875 
franes, ‘The total amount of customs duties re- 
ceived in 1862, was 38,198,113 frances, 

‘Though principally distinguished by its com- 
meree, Marseilles has several important manu-; 
facturing establishments. Its soap-works, which 
are numerous and extensive, employ abeut 700 
workpeople, and consume large quantities of olive 
oil; but, though soap be exported, by far the 
greater portion of that produced here is destined 
for home consumption, The artists of Marseilles 
prepare and fashion coral into a great variety of 
articles, Among its other manufactures ” are 
woollen stackings and caps facon de Tunis ; hats, 
of which from 30,000 to 50,000 fine, and from ; 
10,000 ta 15,000 coarse, ate annually exported; 
morocco and other leather, and sail-cloth. Mar- 
seilles has 1 ise refineries for sugar, sulphur, 
wax, and borax, with breweries, oil-works, glass- 
brick and tile works, and furnishes large 
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branch of industry is the salting and curing of 
meat, and the pickling and preparing of capers, 
olives, and other fruits, and of anchovies and 
other fish, It has, also, a great variety of trades 
connected with the building and fitting out of 
ships and steamers. 

‘There are but few great capitalists in Marseilles, 
for here, as well as in Paris, it is the custom to 
retire altogether from business as soon as a trader 
has realised a competency. The people generally 
seem stont and well-fed,” The sailors, porters, and 
carters are more tanned than at Paris; but the 
shopkeepers are not sensibly darker than in the 
capital. ‘The houses and mode of living resemble 
those of Paris; but in the new streets, houses 
with front-doors, like the English tenements, are 
common; while in Paris they adhere to the old 
plan of vast mansions, with a grand gate and open’ 
court in the centre. 

Marscilles is very ancient, having, according to 
the best authorities, been founded by a colony from 
Phocea, a city of Tonia, about 600 years Roc. The 
ilians, asthe inhab, were thei called, speedily 
distinguished themselves by their skill as sca- 
men, and the extent of their commerce; and were 
celebrated for the wisdom of their institations, 
and their civilisation, They became, at an carly 
period, alliés of Rome; but éspousing the party of 
Pompey, their city was besieged, and, after an ob- 
But though 
Marseilles lost her liberty, she preserved her com- 
merce and high civilisation under the Romans ; 
inguished as a school of Belles 
Lettres and philosophy, The city is spoken of by 
Cicero in the highest terms of cujogy. (Oratio 
pro J, Flacco, cap. 26.) Ata later period, Agricola 
was sent thither to be educated; and Tacitus calls 
her sedes ac magistra studiorum. (Vit. Agricole, 
cap. 4.) After the fall of the Roman empire, 
Marseilles underwent many vicissitudes. In the 
10th century it was taken and sacked by: the 
Saracens, The city was afterwards governed by 
dukes and counts, and sometimes by her own 
magistrates, and more recently by the counts of 
Trovence, Tt was finally united to the crown of 
France in 1182, During the middle ages M 
jes rivalled Venice and Genea in the trade with 
Levant. In 1720 it suffered dreadfully from 


























the 
| che plague, which is said to have destroyed from 





40,000 to 50,000 of the inbab, ‘The city also suf- 
fered considerably from the revolutionary phrenzy 
ani the anti-commercial policy of Napoleon; but 
finally rose superior to all these di s, and is 
now more populous and flouris r. 

eilles has given birth to many very dis- 
tinguished individuals, among whom may be 
specitied Pytheas, one of the most. illustrions 
navigators ‘and astronomers of antiquity, who 
flourished in the 4th century x. ¢., and Petronias 
Arbiter, Auctor purissima impuritatis, Among its 
modern citizens have been Dumarsais, the gram- 
marian, Masearon, the celebrated preacher, Peys- 
nuel, the author of a treatise on the commeree 
of the Black Sea, and of several other works on 
the Levant, and Puget, celebrated as a sculptor, 
painter, and axchitect. 

MARTABAN, a town of the Birman empire, 
cap. of the prov. Martaban, on the Than-lweng 
(Saluen) river, near its mouth, 10m, NW, Maul- 
main, and 92 m, ESE. Rangoon; lat, 16° 28’ N., 
long. 97° 30° E, Pop. uncertain: in 1826, it was 
estimated at 9,000; but many of the inhab, were 
then preparing to emigrate isito the British terri- 
tories, and Mr. Crawiurd (Embassy to Siam, ii, 
232) estimates the ordinary pop. at only 1 
It stands on the E, declivity of a high hill, is more 
than a mile in length, consisting of two long 
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streets, and is surrounded by a stockade, which : islands, and to N. America: it is also estimated 
separates it from some suburbs. The houses are of | to yield annually about 25,000 ewt, of sugar, and 
wood; it has several conspicuous temples, one of 130,000 galls. of rum, The Dutch Portion is about 
which is upwards of 150 ft. in height. Martaban }as populous as the French, Nearly all the white 
has an imposing appearance from the water, facing | pop. of St, Martin are of English descent. The 
which is a battery on a rocky mound, anda deep | Spaniards first colonised this island, but aban- 
wall of masonry with embrasures for cannon, &c,, | doned it in 1650; after which it became a subject 
behind the stockade, It was formerly a place of | of contention between the French and Dutch, 
considerable trade; but, early in the course of last } who subsequently divided it between them. It 
century, its navigation was injured by the sinking | has been frequently taken by the English, 
of vessels in the river by the Birmans in their wars . MARTINIQUE, one of the Windward Islands, 
with Pegu: and Mauimain (which see) is at pre- | in the W. Indies, belonging to France; between 
sent the emporium of all the adjacent provs. Mar- | lat, 14° 23’ 43” and 14° 52/47" N., and loug. 60 
taban was taken by the British im 1824, 46" and 62° 15° W., dbout 25 m,’SE. Domi ica, 
MARTHA, or MARTA (SANTA), a sea-port | and 20 m, N. St. Lucia; length NW. to SE, 
town of Columbia, New Granada, dep. Magdalena, | 3% m.; average breadth, about 10 m. Area 
cap. prov, Santa Martha, on the Caribbean Sca; estimated at 98,782 hectares, Pop, 185,991 in 
103 m, NE. Cartagena, and 175 m. WNW. Mara-| 1861. There was a decline of population of 
eaybo, Lat, 11915’ N,, long. 74° 18’ W. Pop. | about 5.000 between the Years 1851 and 186). 
estimated at 6,000, It has some good houses, a The surface of the island gradually rises on pro- 
cathedral, which is a conspicuous object in ap- | ceeding inland, and mountain TaNges occupy the 
proaching it, both by land and sea, and some con-| centre of the country, Their loftiest summits 
vents; but itsuffered much from the attacks of the | are the Montagne Pelee, towards the N. extremity 
Indians during the revolutionary war, and does | of the island, and the Piton du Carbet; the 
Rot appear to have regained its previous import- | former rises to 4,429 ft., the latter to 3960 ft, 
ance, Its harbour, which is one of the best on | above the sea, These, and other mountains, 
this coast, having sufficient depth of water and | are evidently extinct volcanoes, having their 
good holding-ground, is defended by several bat- | characteristié conical form, and abounding with 
teries, and by aeastle on an insulated rock, com-| lava and other volcanic products, The danks of 
manding both the town and the harbour. the mountains aze mostly covered with a dense 
Marta was founded in D, and made an epk and luxuriant forest vegetation, and are in man 
city four years afterwards, Before the revul: parts under culture to “an elevation of 1,800 he 
it had risen to considerable importance as a com- {| About a third part of the island consists of” pretty 
imercial city, and was the port into which manu- | level land. [6 4s watered by numerous tivulets ; 
factured goods for Bogota were almost exclusively | but of these only three or four, which disembogue 
imported, on the W, coxst, are navigable in any part of 
AARTIGUES (LES), a marit. town of France, their extent, At the s, extremity of the island 
dep, Bouchesedu-Rhone, on an island in the }is a small salt-lake, The coasts present many 
channel between the lagoon of Berre and the bays and inlets, but the harbours on its Ey sic 
Mediterranean, on either bank of which channel | are difficult of access, being obstructed by nume- 
are its suburbs of Ferrieres and Jonquieres, 18 m. | rous islets, and extensive banks of madrepore, On 
WNW. Marseilles. Pop. 8483 in 1861, Its the S. side is the bay of Marin; and on the Ww. 
situation, amid pools and canals, has made it be | is that of Fort Royal, forming one of the best 
«called the Venice of Provence, It is well built, harbours in the Antilles: in the NW. is the road- 
and has several good streets and quays, and hand- | stead of St, Pierre, where ships ride sufely, except 
some buildings; but it is ill supplied with water, | during W. winds. The mean annual temp. in 
Its port is much resorted to by fishing-boats. | the plains is about 81°, the maximum in the 
Merchant vessels are built here; and it has an | shade being 95°, and the minimum 69° Fah. ; 
active trade in olive oil, fish, wine, and salt, EME the heat is tempered by sea-breezes during 
MARTLN (ST), one of the Virgin Islands, in | the day, and and breezes atnight. The moisture 
the W., Indies, belonging partiy ‘to the French | of the atmosphere is excessive; and it ie estimated 
and partly to the Dutch; about lat. 18° 4’ N.,| that, at the level of the sea, 85 inches of rain fall 
and long. 638° 5° W.; between Anguilla and St, annually, Most of this rain descends from July 
Bartholomew; 12 m, NW. the latter, and 75 m.| to Oct., a period of the Year termed the hivernage ¢ 
XNW, Barbuda, Area estimated at 30 sq. m.| when the hurricanes, from wick tre island has * 
Though hilly, it has no eminence 2,000 ft. in| often suffered severely, are most frequent. The 
height, It is watered by numerous rivulets; and | weather for the Temaining 9 months is generally 
in the S. are numerous lagoons, from which great fine; but Martinique, like the neighbouring island 
quantities of salt are obtained by the Duteh, | of St. Lucia, is very unhealthy. Mineral springs 
The coasts, which are deeply indented, afford | are abundant, of a chalybeate, saline, or siliceous 
several good roadsteads, of which Philipsburg and jnature, and useful in cutaneous and liver com- 
Marigot are the best.” The soil is light, strong, | plaints. ‘The surface consists chietly of disinte- 
and frequently arid: but it is tolerably healthy. | grated pumice-stone, intermixed wesh vegetable 
The northern and larger portion of the island mould, forming a light and very fertile soil. 
belongs to Franee, forming a commune of the | Of the land under cultivation in 1861, there were 
colony of Guadeloupe; and having an area of | 20,516 hectares devoted to the sugar cane, the 
5,371 hectares, of which, 1,841 are cultivated, | produce being 28,240,400 kilogrammes of sugar, 
241 in pasture, 674 in woods, and 2,616 wuprodac- 6,177,940 litres of syrap and molasses, and 
tive. The annual produce of sugar averages | 4,545,200 litres of tafla, br tom, In the same 
about 900,000 kilegs., syrup about 11,000 kilogs,, | year, there wore under coffee di hectares, pro- 
and ram 50,000 gallons: many cattle are also | ducing 153,875 kilogrammes of coffe, while 276 
reared. Pop. of the Freneh division about 3,600, hectares, producing: 8,894,450 kilogrammes, were 
five-sixths of whom were slaves up to 1848, | devoted to eocoa, and 12,035 heeten te general 
The southern, or Dutch, division of the island is| provisions, Of secondary produce, there need be 
Jess fertile and richly wooded than the French, | mentioned only cotton, planted, it 1861, on not 
but more profitable, on account of the salt it more than i7 heetares; and producing 303,250 
produces; which is sent to the neighbouring | kilogrammes; 
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Of late years, agriculture has made considerable 
progress in Martinique. The plough has come 
more into use, and manuring is more extensively 
practised; and the culture of the sugar-cane, to 
which the colonists have turned their chief at- 
tention since 1820, has been greatly improved. 
‘The cane is of two kinds—the Otaheitan variety, 
and the yellow cane of Batavia, It was first 
naturalised about 1650, The coffee plant was 
introduced in 1728; but its culture, like that of 
most other products, is diminishing in favour of 








sugar. A few cloves, and some other spices, are 
grown; and the government has attempted, 


though hitherto with little success, to introduce 
the culture of indigo, Martinique formerly pro- 
duced @ large supply of tobacco, but it is now 
quite insignificant. “Manioc, bananas, sweet po- 
tatoes, and maize are the pI 
vegetables, ‘S/he island has about 40,000 head o} 
live stock, of all sorts; about 18,000 being black 
cattle, and 9,000 sheep, ‘There are several carthen- 
ware and tile factories, and lime-kilns; these are, 
however, the only mannfacturiug establishment: 
in Martinique. Carpenters, masons, and such-like 
wworkinen are pretty numerous, but there are fer 




















any other description, A considerable nuraber of , 


people, including many of the emancipated slaves, 
are employed in fishing; and between 400 and 500 
are occupied in navigation and the coasting trade, 
Subjoined is an account of the principal articles 
exported from Martinique in the year 1861, 

















Principal | Destination of Exports | | 
neraee =e | 
Sugar . +;To France . Total 1e8i8.6 a 
Rum . .|{To France Total | 1,520,401 
Cocoa. ./To France . Total| — 268,793 
Coffee . .|To France . Total an 
Codtish. .' To French Colonies. 


yy Foreign Counteies | 





Total 


I Wines . . To Freneh Colonies - 


+) 2 Foreign Counter 
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The imports consist chiefly of salted meat, 
batter, and fish, corn flour, pulse, oils, timber; 





cotton, linen, and other manufactured goods ; | 
A 
partly supported by and connected with the Edu- 
alue of the imports + rt 


> and 
rench 


wines, soap, candles, hardware, jewellery 
apparel; ehietly from France and the 
colonies, In 1861 the 
amounted to 80,976,500 franes, or 0602 In 
the same year, 359 French vessels, of the aggre- 
gate burden of 5,457 tons, entered, and 339 left 
the ports of the island. 

‘The government is vested in a governor, assisted 
by a privy council, composed of the military com- 
mandant, the 3 principal civil officers of the 
colony, and 8 privy councillors noniinated by the 











king! and in a culonial council of 30 members | 


elected for 5 years. Every individual of French 
ont, 25 years of age, born or having resided 
irs in the colony, and paying taxes to the 
extent of 300 fr, a year, or having property worth 
30,000 fr., may be an elector; and mhab. paying 
taxes, or possessing property of donble the above 
amount, are eligible to the colonial council, Mar- 
tinique is divided into the arronds. of Fort Royal 
and St. Pierre, 4 eantons, and 26 communes. 
Justice is administered by a royal court at Fort 
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Royal, courts of assize and primary jurisdiction in 
each arrond., a justice of the peace in each canton, 
and a functionary, uniting both the civil and 
military jurisdiction, in most of the commune 
The military force amounts to 2,020 men, besides 
which there is a militia of 4,103 men. ‘There are 
3 schools of mutual instruction, 2 in the cap. and 
1 in St. Pierre; and primary schools in almost 
‘every commune, At St, Pierre is a superior 
‘female seminary, There are orphan asylums, 
and various other charities, in the two principal 
towns, 

Martinique has only three towns worthy of men- 
tion. Fort Royal, the cap. and seat of govern- 
| ment, on the N. shore of the bay of same name, in 
the SW, part of theisiand, Pop., inc, com., 11,500. 
| It is well built, its chief public edifices being the 
| par. church, government oflices, naval storehouses, 
ial, barracks, hospital, two prisons, and the 
residence of the préfet apostolique, the superior 
ecelesiastic of the island. It is defended on the 

N. by Fort Bourbon, and on the $. by Fort Louis, 
: on a’small peninsula, by it is shut off from 
‘its port; but it communicates with the harbour 
-by a canal, out within a few years. Near Fort 
Koyal are numerous pleasant country residences, 
St. Pierre, also on the W, coast, is the largest 
town in the French W. Indies, La Trinité, on 
the bay of the same name, on the E. side of the 
island, has a pop. of 4,600, large warehouses, .a 
prison, some barracks, a hospital, and a handsome 
church, Its roadstead and harbour are secure; 
the latter has good holding-ground, but it is diti- 
cult of access. Its entrance was formerly protected 


























by a fort, now in ruins. 
This island was discovered by the Spaniards in. 
1493, In 1635 it was settled by the French, In’ 


1762 the English took it from the latter, but re- 
stored it in the succeeding year. In 1794 it was 
again taken by the English, who gave it back in 
1802; it came a third time into’ British possession * 
in 1809, and was finally restored to France in 
1815, Slavery was abolished here, as in all other 
¥rench colonies, in 1848, The Viscount Beau-* 
harnais, and his wife Josephine, subsequently 
espoused by Napoleon 1., were natives of Mar- 
tiniqne, 

MARYBOROUGIL, an inland town of Ireland, 
Queen’s Co., of which it is the eap.; prov. Lein- 
ster, on a branch of the Barrow, 46 m, SW, Dub- 
lin. Pop. 2,857 in 1861, against 3,633 in 1841. 
The town is straggling and meanly built. ‘The 
new co, prison has 73 cells and 36 other prisoners’ 
rooms. ‘The district lunatic asylum has accom- 
modation for 104 patients, It has three schools, 
one for boys, another for girls, and one for both, 











tional Board. When the territory of Leix was 
made shire-ground, at the close of the reign of 
Philip and Mary, this place, previously a border 
fortress, was fixed on as the assize town, and 
named from the reigning queen. It changed 
masters several times during the war of 1641, It 
has several good public buildings, among which 
are the par. church, a Rom, Cath. chapel, a con- 
vent, Presbyterian and Methodist mecting-houses, 
the infirmary for the co., the district lunatic asy- 
lum lately erected for King’s and Queen's Cos, 
Westmeath and Longford, the new co, court-house 
and prison, with barracks and schools, It is a 
constabulary station. The corporation, under a 
charter of Elizabeth, in 1570, consists of a burgo- 
master, two bailiffs, and an indefinite number of 
burgesses and freemen, It returned 2 meme. to 
the Irish H. of C, till the Union, when it was dis- 
franchised, The assizes for the co. are held here; 
and general assizes in April and October, and 
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ity sessions weekly. Rathleague, the seat of 
Ford Congleton, and Ballyfin, the seat of Sir 
Charles Coote, are in the immediate vicinity of the 
town. 

MARYLAND, one of the United States of N. 
America, on both sides Chesapeake Bay, between 
lat. 38° and 39° 40’'N., and long. 75° and 79° 20° 
W., having N, Pennsylvania, W. and SW. Vir- 
cinia, E, Delaivare, and SE, the Atlantic. Area, 
8,356 sq. miles; pop. 687,049 in 1861, The two 
portions into which Chesapeake Bay divides the 
state are called the E. and W. shores: the former 
being low, undulating, and alluvial, while that on 
the W. side, though at first of the same character, 
gradually rises on proceeding westward; and the 
XW. part of the state is traversed by some offsets 
of the Alleghanics, which have an elevation of 
about 3,000 ft. The Potomac, which divides the 
state from Virginia, and the Susquehannah, which 
falls into the innermost extremity of Chesapeake 
Bay, are the only considerable rivers, The climate 
of the hill country is healthy and agreeable; but 
along the coast the heats in summer are some- 
times oppressive, and destructive fevers frequently 
prevail, The mean annual temp, at Baltimore is 
about 53° Fahr, The soil is particularly fertile in 
the valleys between the mountain ranges of the 
W.; but elsewhere it is of various qualities, HT 
towards the coast. is often sterile, Large q - 
ties of excellent. wheat, of a variety supposed te 
be peculiar to this state, is raised, especially on the 
E. shore: the crop, however, is ruthor precarious; 
and Indian corn is the principal produce. Tobac: 
is the other great staple, and is grown almost cx- 
clusively on the W. shore. (For an account of 
the quantities of these staples inspected in Mury- 
land, see Bavrimors.) Most part of the products 
of the more N., and sume common: to the more S. 
states, are cultivated, Fruits and sweet potatoes 
ate grown in abundance ; cotton is raised chietiy 
for damestic purposes; and hemp and flax are 
grown in the W. 
producing mast, which feeds great numbers of 
hogs. Beef and mutton are plentiful, and large 
quantities of provisions are shipped from Balti. 
more, The fisheries are. actively carried on in the 
bay and along the coast. Gaal of gook quality is 
found in the W, part of the state, in two principal 
fields, one of which extends over an area of 400 
sq. ul. Tron is everywhere abundant, and the 

bog-ore wrought on ‘the E, shore Yields at an 

average from 40 to 50 per cent. of metal, Sul- 
phuret of copper, chrome and alum earths, green 

Vitriol, and various fine marbles are among the 

other minerai products. The manufactures con- 

sist principally of coarse cotton fabrics, and of 

Jardwar dts, and earthenware. The principal 

articles of export are flour and tobacco; and, next 

to these, lumber, iron, Indian com, pork, fiax seed, 
and beans, 

The canals and railways of Maryland are on a 
large scale. The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, in- 
tended to unite Georgetown, in the district of 
Columbia, with Pittsburg on the Ohio, was com- 
menced in 1828, and: completed in 1843. It is 
generally from 60 to 70 ft. wide, though in parts 
it is contracted to 50 and ey panded to 130 ft.: its 
depth ig 6 ft. The rise to William's Port, 165 m, 
from Georgetown, is 843 ft. whieh is overcome by 
44 locks 100 ft. long by 15 ft. wide. There are in 
this distance 119 culverts and 6 aqneduets, one of 
which is 1,714 ft. long: the culverts, aqueducts, 
and locks are all buiit of solid stone masonry, 
‘The gggregate length of the railroads in Mar’ 
land, 4 
Baltimore and Ohio tailway is one of the most 

stupendous works of the kind undertaken in 










































The forests abound with trees, | 


in 1863, amounted to above 500 miles; the | lari 
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America. Its length is above 300 ™., within 
which a rise of 885 ft. must be overcome, The 
legislative government is vested in a senate and 
a house of delegates, together styled the General 
Assembly of Maryland. The H. of Deleg., com- 
prising 74 members in 1864, is chosen every second 
year by the votes of all the white male citizens 
above 21 years of age, who have resided a year in 
the state, and 6 months in the county for which 
votes are tendered. ‘The senate, composed of 22 
mernbers in 1864, is elected every 6th year, ‘The 
governor and executive council are élected an- 
nually by the people, and appoint all subordinate 
officers of state. 

Annapolis is the seat of the state government ; 
but Baltimore is the commercial capital, and, in 
pop. and importance, the fourth city of the Union, 
(See Bartrionre, Maryland is divided into 20 
counties, Frederick, Hagursburg, and William's 
Port are the other principal towns, and 8 judicial 
districts, each comprising 2, 3, or 4 counties! “Each 
of these districts has a chief: judge and 2 asso- 
ciates, the 6 chief judges constituting the court 
of appeal for the’ state, J, udges hold office 
during good behaviour, Maryland has a fund 
for the support of free schools, the revenue of 
which, in 1863, amounted to 154,073 dollars, and 

ISSe: several large and important colleges, 








iTnehedinge Maryland University and St, Mary’s 


College, with a library of 12,000 vols., at Balti- 
more; St. John’s College, at Annapo is; Mount 
St. Mary's, and at Emmitsburg, ‘The agg. state 
debt amounted to 14,899,050 dollars on the 80th 
cept. N62. The anhabitauts are mostly Roman 
Catholics or Methodists, : 
Maryland was first colonised by Lord Baltimore, 
and about 200 Rom. Catholie emigrants in 1634, 
It remained a proprietary government until there. 
yolution of 1688, when it became @ royal prov, ; 
but in 1716 it was restored to the descendants of 
its original possessor, and retained by them till the 
independence of America, Its constitution was 
formed in 1776, and dates next in order to that of 
Virginia; it has, however, received several im- 
portant alterations and amendments at different 
periods, 

MARYPORT, a sea-port town of England, co, 
Cumberland, par. of Cross Canonby, Allerdale 
Ward, on the Solway Frith, close to the mouth of 
the Ellen, 25 m. SW. Carlisle, on the Carlisle and 
Maryport railway, Pop, 6,087 in 1861. The town 
is neat and well-built, and, from its salubrity, is 
Touch frequented by summer visitors, A modern 
town-hall and sundry places of worship are its 
chief public edifices,” A national school furnishes 
instruction to children of both sexes, and there is 
a school of industry for girls, The present im- 
portance of Maryport, which, in 1750, was a mere 
hamlet, is attributable to the Tise of an extensive 
coal-trade with Ireland and Scotland. It has also 
ship-building yards; and sail-cloth, ropes, and 
blocks are made en a pretty extensive scale, A 
pier has been erected, and there are commodious 
quays and staiths: but the harbour dries at low 
Water, and has only 12 ft. at high water aprings, 
and § at neaps, 

MASCALL, a town of Ttaly, island of Sicily, 
intend, Catania, ca; canton, at the FE. base of 
Mount tna, on a small river, about 2m. from the 
sea, and 10 m. SW.:Taormina. Pop. 3,068 in 1862, 
Its district is exceedingly fertile, and the town 
Was formerly flourishing, but it is now rapidly de 
caying, while several of its dependent villages are 
proportionally thriving and increasing, particu- 

















Jy Giarre and Riposto, 


MASSA-CARRARA (former DUCHY OF). 
See Mopey. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, one of the U, States of N. 
America, in the N. part of the Union, in the dist. 
known by the name of New England. Massa- 
chusetts, though comparatively small, is ane of 
the most important and flourishing states forming 
part of the great republic, _Itextends between lat. 
41° 13’ and 42° 52’ N., and long. 69° 50" and 73° 
30° W.5 having N, Vermont and N, Ilunpshire, 
W. New York, S. Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
and E, the Atlantic, the islands of Martha's 
Vineyard and Nantucket heing comprised in this 
state, Createst length, WNW. and & 90 m.: 5 
ordinary breadth, between 10 and 40 m.: area, 
7,800 sq. m. Pop. 1,231,066 in 1860, In 1830, the 
yop. was 610,408, Generally speaking, the country 
ascends according to the distance injand, the gene- 
yal slope being from W. to K, ‘The coast presents 
a capacious, deep, and admirable bay, between 
Cape Ann and Cape Cad; from which the state 
has derived its name. A sandy and in some parts 
marshy plain extends several miles into the inte- 
rior: this is abruptly succeded by a billy county; 
whieh occupies all the central parts ef the state, 
abounding with valleys of varions extent, m 
morous rivers, and ¢ pine plains, ‘The 
valley af the Connecticut river separates this re- 
gion from. the third, or mountainous, or most 
westerly division of the state. Tt is well watered, 
Dut no large river rises within it, Next to the 
Connecticut, the chief is the Merrimac, which 
runs through its NEE, parts, and falls into the sea 
near Boston, There are no large lakes, but nu- 
merous ponds. The climate varies according to 
elevation; but is generally dry and healthy, and 
the atmosphere serene, “Che thermometer, it is 
said, in the plains, during summer, often exceeds 
77° Fahr., and sometimes rises to 100°, In some 
of the ceutral and W, districts the soil is’ strong 
and tich; but in general it is poor rather than 
otherwise, though the active perseverance of its: 
inhab, and good cultivation have rendered it highly 
productive, In no part of the U.S, have greater 
advances been made in agriculture, but latterly 
the pre-eminence of Massachusetts in this respect 
has not been maintained, aud her ereps have de- 
clined, Maize, ryeavheat, oats, barley, peas. beans. 
buckwheat, potatoes, hops, flax, and hemp 
chief agricultural products | Great quant 
cider also are made, and frnits and garden vi 
tables extensively grown. But, notwithst 
husetts ts indebted to the Suuthern s 
ly to N. York, Maryland, and Pent 
yani by far the largest portion of her supplies 
of tlonr and corn; and to these and the other : 
states she is indebted for cotton, staves, and coal, ! 
pork, butter, and cheese are of 
guality, and so abundant as to form a conskt 
article of export; the W. part of the state ! 
pecially distinguished for its extensive dairies, | 
‘Travellers speak in high terms of the cheerful ap- | 
pearance and flourishing condition of the rural 
districts of Massachusetts. The whole of the 
villages, from Northampton to Boston, Belcher- 
town, Ware, and Worcester are handsomely laid 
out, and comfortable places; and every ‘thing | 
about them is so neat, and se much in order, that 
it is delightful te see them, About Northampton 
ther 
tiful village scenery than T have seen any where 
else, Agriculture is here, however, of inferior im- 


















































































portance to manufactures and commerce, in which | 
achusetts ranks second perhaps to no state im | 


Mas 
the Union, unless it be New York, Nearly a hun- 
dred millions of dollars are said to be invested in 
manufacturing stock, of which a large proportion 
is employed in Lowell, which, next to Pittsburg, 
is the chief manufacturing town in the U. States, 


ia popu 


< inore appearance of real comfort and beau- | 


MASSACHUSETTS 


and may be styled the Manchester of America.” 
(Sce Lowe.) Next to cotton goods, boots and 
shoes are the chief manufactured articles; from 3 
to 4 million pairs are annually made at. Lyrm and 
other places in this state, principally for export to 
the Southern states and the W. Indies. Spirits, 
leather, cordage, wrought and cast iron, nails, 
woollens, paper, straw bonnets, hats, oil, and mus- 
kets, are the other principal manufactures. ‘There 
js a large national establishment for the mannfac- 
ture of arms at Springfield, There are numerous 
iron mines, and some also of Tead, Excellent 
marble and granite, slate, and lime-stone are ob- 
ined. ‘' he whale, cod, and other fisheries of the 
U. States centre principally in Massachusetts, and 
are at once a principal employment and a most. 
productive source of wealth, The chief exports of 
this state, exclusive of its manufactures and the 
produce of its fisheries, are beef, pork, lumber, 
spirits, and flax sced. During the year 1862, the 
total value of the imports into the state amounted 
to 23,826,260 dollars, while the total exports of. 
domestic and foreign produce were of the value of 
5,572,786 dollars, The number of vessels whicl: 

Jearcd at ports in Massachusetts, in 1862, was 
3,088, of 599,176 tons burthen; while there ar- 
rived 8,427 vessels, of 735,494 tons. 

Till lately the legislature of Massachusetts had 
a greater number of members than that of any 
ather state of the Union; but the amended consti- 
tution of 1840 reduced the senate to 40 mems,; 
and the number of representatives to 240, elected 
annually by the people. The right of election is 
in every male citizen 21 years of age who has 
resided Within the state for a year, and within the 
town or district for which he desires to vote for 6 
months preceding the election. Elections take 
place annually for senators, representatives, the 
governor, lieutenant-governor, and a council of 9 
mems., intended to assist the executive, and chosen 
from among the people at large by a joint vote of 
the senators and representatives. ‘The salary of the 
governor is 3,300 dollars a year, The supreme 
court of justice sits at Boston ; it consists of a chief 
justice, 4 assistant judges, and other oflicers, There 
is a court of common pleas, and other courts are 
established in each eo.: the different judges of all 
the courts are appointed by the governor and 
incil, and bold office during ‘good behaviour.’ 
ble-bodied white male citizen between 18 
5 (with certain exceptions) is required to en- 
ro] himself in the militia; but the active miliiia 
consists of only 10,000 men, called out at different 
times, Education is very widely diffused, The 
number of public schools, in 1862, was 4,605, and 
the number of scholars of all ages 223,218, out of 

m of 234,252, between the ages of five 
and fifteen, The principal educational establish- 
ments are— Harward university, near Boston ; 
Phillips, Dummer, Leicester and Derby academies ; 
William's and Amherst cotleges; several theolo- 
1 seminaries, and other special schools. Learned. 
eties, mechanics’ institutes, Iyceums, reading 
societies, and public Kibraries are numerous, ‘The 
number of churches as compared with the pop, is 
| greater in this than in any otherstate of the Union; 
|and the inhabs, are distinguished by their in- 
dustry, sobriety, and good morals, The public 
; debt at the close of 1863 amounted to 11,129,578 
dollars, 

This state was first permanently settled by a 
party of emigrants from England, who landed 
at Plymouth in 1620, Another settlement was 
formed at Salem in 1628, and both were united by 
charter under the same government with Maine 
in 1692, The first engagement: with the forces of 
the mother country occurred at Lexington in this 
















































MASSA-DUCALE 


state, 19th April, 1775. Massachusetts sends ten 
members to congress, 

MASSA-DUCALE, or DI-CARRARA, a town 
of North Italy, prov. Massa e Carrara, on the road 
between Genoa and Leghorn, 3 m. from the Medi- 
terranean, and 28 m, NW. Lucca, Pop. 15,068 in 
1862. The town is distinguished by the beauty ! 
and salubrity of its 
well built; but has few remarkable edifices, 





MATARO’ 3085 


morass, and close ty a canal communicating with 
the Krishna, By 
rounding country 
circumstance constituting the chief strength’ of 
the place. 

1 m. to the 
a Hindoo town, 
Situation, and is clean and | tam stands on 
Its: coast which is 


means of this canal, the sur- 
may be entirely inundated, a 


The pettah, or native town, is about 
NW.,; it is very extensive, and, for 
tolerably well built. Masulipa- 
the only part of the Coromandel 
not beat with a heavy surf. Its 


ancient cathedral was pulled down by Eliza Bac- | Port receives vessels of 300 tons; and ‘it was for a 


civecbi, sister of Napoleon, when queen of Etru 


It has an academy of sculpture and architecture, ° 
a seminary, college, hospital, public library, an 
an okt castle now used asa prison, It is the se: 
of a bishop, and has manufactures of silk stuff 
and some trade in soap, oil, and other 

products, and in the fine marble of its 

MASSAFRA, a town of Southern 
Levee, cap. canton, on the road from Bari to 
Taranto, 10 m, NW. the last named city. Pop. 
9,942 in 1862, Massafra is prettily situated on 
the slope of a hill interspersed with tufts of trees 
and shrubs; bat, when near it, it assumes a most 
singular appearance. The rock on which it stands 
is perforated and worked into a thousand fantastie 
shapes, The houses stand on the brink of a nar- 
row valley, or rather chasm, worked through the 
rock by the action of runniug water. ‘The town 
ig walled, and is conjectured by some authors to 
occupy the site of (he Messapia'of antiquity ; but 
others contend that Messagua, between Oria and 
Brindisi, is the modern representative of that city, 

MESSAT, a town of 
cant, in a fertile valley, 14m. W Foix. Pop, 
4,031 in 1861. There are in its vicinity numerous 
iron mines, the working of which employs & con- 
siderable portion of the peaple, 

MASU ALS the principal sea-port of Abyssinia, 
on the Red Sea, on an island separated from the 
continent by the narrow but deep channel of 
Adewa, 250° m, NE. Gondar, and 420 m. §, by bE. 
Djidda; lat, 159 80" 45” N,, long, 399 24" E, Pop. 
estim, at 12,000 in 1862. The island in which 
Massuah stands is only about $m. in length and 
4 m. in breadth, one-third of its extent being 
occupied by houses, ‘The town has several stone 
houses, two stories high; but most of them are in 
ruins, ‘The other dwellings are mere hats, buile, 
as in, Arabia, with poles and bent grass. The 
only public buildings are four mosques, of small 
size and rude architecture, Owing to the total 
absence of springs, water is very scarce, and is 
collected in large public tanks, that occupy nearly 
a third part of the island, The harbour, though 
having a narrow entrance, can accommodate about 
fifty vessels; and is safe, deep, and easily acces- 
sible, ‘The trade carried on between Masuah and 
the ports of Arabia is of considerable importance. 
Hrom Djidda are brought many articles of Enro_ 
pean manufacture, embroidered velvets, arms, 
xlass-ware, silks, and satins; while Mocha fur 
es Indian fabrics of every quality, from the 
finest maslins to the coarse Surat cloths, used as 
articles of dress in a great part of Africa, The ex- 
ports comprise a considerable number of slaves, 
yold-dust, ivory, rhinoceros’ hors, and conn, 
brought from the interior by a large caravan, which 
arrives in Feb, ‘The Naybe demands 10 per cent., | 
ad valorem, on all exports and imports, and the 
same amount of duty is levied by the Imam. 

MASULIPATAN 

Mascriparam, a fortress and town of British | 





vicinity. 








France, dep. Aridye, cap. 
We, Bot 





























India, presid. Madras, cap. of the above dist., on» gencral hospital. with two or three la: 
. lat, | formerly used as monasteries, 
edifices. The town is celebrated for the excellence 
of its red wine and braudy, 





the Coromandel coast, 230 m, NNE. Madra: 
16° 15’ N., long. 81° 1° E. The fort is of an ob. ! 
loug figure, 80U yds, by 600, in the midst of a salt ! 

Vou, OL ‘ 








ria, : lengthened 
on account of its being too near the royal palace. ; with Bengal, 
ts commerce 
ind scarcely extends beyond Caleutta on one side 
nd Bussorah on the otlier. 
piece 
agricultural ' patam, though not 

: been long and 
Italy, prov. | generally 
j This town 
and judge. It was conquered by the Bhamence 
j Sovereigns of the Decca, in 148), ccded to tho 
French in 1751, and taken 


bay of Matai 
Severino, is extensive, 
NE. wind, 
protected hy a ledge of rock, 4 ft. below the ‘sur- 
face, 
fend the vessels at anchor within it from the swell. 
There are t 
by the N., 
Iut the S, channel is fit 
j There are two rivers, 
j Which deposit so much mad at their months as 
greatly to 
ground, 
charge the shipping by lighters and launches, 


in Catalonia, 20 m. NE. 
in 1857, 
{ the town stands on a slight eminence, at a short 
distance frum the shore, and is surrounded by 
vale its streets are narrow and 
the 
straight, lined with rows of 
Fan agreeable promenade. 
stretches eastward 
- See CIRCARS (NoRTHERN), | larger and more 


period a place of considerable trade 
china, Birmab, Persia, and Arabia. 
now, however, greatly fallen off, 





Its chief exports are 
Soeors and tebacco, ‘The ehintzes of Masuli- 
equal to those of Europe, have + 
deservedly celebrated, and are very 
worn in some parts, especially in Persia. 
is the residence of the district collector 


by the British in 1759, 


MATANZAS, a sea-port town of Cuba, ranking 


next to the Havannah, in commercial importance, 
on the N, coast. of th 
| deep bay, 52 m. 
Jong, 819 87’ 44” W, 
j town is pretty 
| and about one-third partef its houses are of stone, 
Tt has a lane hospital, 
rack: 
offices; and in the ne 
sugar relinery, belonging to an English firm. The 


e island, at the bottom of a 
E, Havannah ; lat, 28° 2’ 28” N., 
Pop, 19,852 in 1857. The 
well built, has some good streets, 


a good par. church, bar- 
‘ket-places, and two printing: 
shbourhood is a considerable 









theatre, two m 











ded by the castle of San 
x and is exposed only to the 
The harbour, in front of the city, is 








which serves as a natural breakwater, to de- 


wo channels by which to enter, the one 
the other by the S, end of the ledge 5 
ouly for coasting vessels. 
one on each side of the town, 


diminish the extent of the anchorage 
and render it necessary to load and dis- 


Matanzas, though situated in one of the most 


fertile districts of this noble island, was an incon- 
siderable place till within the last forty years, 
Under 
a subsidiary port to the Havannah, and was not 
allowed to carry on 
foreign countries; 
being removed in 
became the centre 
the town and its 
to inerease, with the rapidly increasing cultivation 
of sugar and coffee, 
the adjoining districta, 


the old colonial government it was merely 
any direct intercourse with 
but this impolitic restriction 
1809, Matanzas immediately 
of a considerable trade; and 
commerce have since continned 


and other colonial staples in 


MATARO (an, {lurv), a seaport town of Spain, 
Barcelona. Pop. 13,866 


‘The more ancient or Moorish portion of 





crooked, with 
which is wide and 
trees, and forming 
‘The new town, which 
along the sea-shore, is much 
regularly built, with wide streets 
houses. " A parish church and a 
rge buildings, 
are the only public 





ception of the Riera, 


nd respectable 


much of which is ex- 


306 MATHURA 


ported to the U. States, Its cloth fabrics have | 
auch declined ; but, since the emancipation of the 
colonies, its exports of cotton-prints, ribands, and 
lace have become. quite inconsiderable. ‘The port 
has a ship-building yard, and there is good an- 
chorage for merchant-ships close in shure. The 
neighbourhood is very picturesque, and the coun- 
try-houses and cottages have an’ air of greater 
neathess and comfort; the windows are glazed, 
and the insides of the dwellings display a good 
stock of furniture. No beggars and fewer ragged 
people are seen ; industry is evidently active: the 
ground is better cleared, fences (made of the Ame- 
rican aloe) are more general and wore iteatly con- 
structed ; nobody is seen basking in the sun. In 
short, there is a new order of things, quite dif- 
ferent from that seen ia any other part of Spain, 
MATHURA, or MUTTRA, a celebrated town 
and place of pilgrimage in Hindostan, prov. Agra, 

















on the Jumua, 30m, NW. Agra; Jat. 27° BU N., 
long. 77°33, It is highly venerated by the 


Tlindoos, from its being the birthplace of their 
deity Krishna, and consists chiefly of one con- 
tinued strect of temples and ghauts, which, though 
they do not. exhibi. the architectural magnitiecnce 
of similar structures in §. India, have, neverthe- 
considerable elegance and richness, Mathura 
s taken in 1019 by Mahmoud of Ghiznee, who 
despoiled it of an immense quantity of gold, silver, 
and gems, threw down many of its temples, and 
desecrated others by converting them into mosques 
Under Acbar and his successors, however, the Llin- 
doos were permitted to rebuild and improve the 
city; and a temple, erected about that period, is 
said to have cost 60 lacs of rupees, But this 
splendid edifice was destroyed by Aurungzebe, 
who built on the spot a mosque with the materials, 
Another large mosque, built by a Mohammedan 
governor, is now in @ state of decay, Some ex- 
tensive cantonments are separated from the town 
by an interval of broken ground covered with 
ruins, Mathura has a fort, in which is an obser- 
vatory, founded by the rajah Jye-Singh of Jye- 

oor, At the end of the last century it was the 

ead-guarters of the commander of Scindia's in- 
fantry: it was however taken, without opposition, 
by the British in 1803, 

MATLOCK, a village and par. of England, cele- 
brated for its mineral waters, hund, Wirksworth, 
¢o, Derby, on the Derwent, 14m. N. by W. Derby, 
325m. NNW, London by road, and Mim, by Mid. 
and rail: Pop. of par. 4,252 in 1861.” Area 
of par, 3,960 acres. The place is beautifully situ- 
ated, partly in a valley and partly on the slope of 
a hill rising 1, from the Derwent, here crossed by 
a neat stone bridge: the houses are chiefly of stone. 
The church, picturesqnely situated on the brow of 
a rock, rising perpendicularly above the river, and 
embosomed in tre a small edifice, in the per- 
pendienlar English style, with a square tower at 
its W. end: the living is a rectory, in the gift of 
the dean of Lincoln, ‘There are four places of 
worship for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, 
and other dissenters, with attached Snuday schools, 
providing religiougrinstretion for between 400 and 
500 children of both sexes, There is also an en- 
dowed school, for clothing and educating 80 boys 
‘There are some manufactures of cotton and pi 























































er, 
and the lead mines in the ucighbouring hills em- 


ploy about 150 hands, A museum of mineralogy 
voutains 4 great many valuable specimens of ore 
peculiar to this distr Visitors purchase con- 
siderable quantities of Derbyshire spar; but the 
chief dependence of the inhab, is ou the supply of 
those who come here during summer, to use the 
mineral waters, which are considered beneficial in 
















sof glandular affections, scrofula, bilious dis- | 


MAULMAIN 

orders, pulmonary complaints, an@ diabetes. The 
springs, which first attracted notice for their me- 
dicinal qualities in 1698, when the first; or old, 
bath was built, are about 14 m. S. of Matlock, on 
| the Webank of the river; and here are the hotcls, 
j libraries, and lodging-houses. to which the visitors 
chielly resort. Other two springs have been dis- 
| covered, each of which is now enclosed, with a 
| handsome editice, conveniently fitted up with 
; baths and pump-rooms, The waters have a tem- 
| perature of about 66° or 68° Fahr., and hold in 
‘solution only a small quantity of carbonate of 
| lime, their specific gravity being less than that of 
ordinary water: it would hence appear, though 
having a lower temperature, gregtly to resemble 
the Buxton and Bristol waters. 

The scenery of Matlock-dale is peculiarly pie- 
turesque and romantic, diversified with ragged 
| bectling crags, strongly contrasted with the fine 
| verdure of the valley; the most prominent objects 
i being the High Tor and Masson Ifill. The former 
Tises almost perpendicularly about 300 ft, the 
upper half of which is a broad mass of naked 
brown rock, from which fragments often fall into 
the river which flows immediately below, obstruct- 
ing the channel, and greatly increasing the im- 
petuosity of the stream after heavy rains, Oppo- 
| site the High Tor, but of a less bold though loftier 
| character, is Masson Hill; on the summit of which 

are the heights of Abraham, rising about. 750 ft, 
; above the river, and not only overlooking the 
| whole dale, but commanding an extensi prospect, 
| over a considerable part of Derbyshire, Willersley 
Castle, the seat of Mr, Arkwright, son of the great 
founder of the cotton manufacture, stands on a 
commanding eminence EF. of the Derwent. 
MAUCHLINE, a neat village of Scotland, co, 
‘T, On an eminence 1 m, N, from the river Ayr, 
27 m. S. by W. Glasgow. Pop, 1,414 in 1861. 
The only public buildings are the par. church, Free 
church, and a chapel of the Associate Synod. «It 
has a woollen mill, which employs abéut 25 hands; 
and hand-loom weaving and tambouring for the 
Glasgow manufacturers employ about 200 hands. 
Tt has also a manufaeture of beautifully jointed 
and varnished wooden snuff-boxes, similar fo those 
made at Cumnock and Laurence Kirk, 
i This place, tritling a: is, 
immortal verse,’ Burns lived for nearly 9 years 
at the farm of Mossgicl, 4 m. N, of the village; 
and Mauchline was the birthplace of ‘bonnie Jean,’ 
and is the scene of two of his inimitable poems, 
‘The Jolly Beggars’ and ‘The Toly Fair, 
1 MAULMAIN, or MOULMEIN, a sea-port town 
:of India beyond the Ganges, cap. British prov. 
} Martaban, at the mouth of the great river Than- 
lueng, having N, the Birmese town of Martaban, 
on the opposite side of the river, and W. the island 
of Balu, which serves as a natural breakwater to 
defend the port from the heavy seas that would 
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otherwise be thrown in from the W., 100 m. SS 
Rangoon, 27 m. NNE, Amberst; lat. 16° 29' $6' 


N., long. 97° 35’ 6” E. It was founded so late as 
1825, when the site was selected by Sir A. Camp- 
bell, as eligible as well for a commeércial as a mili- 
tary station. It is about 200 ft. above the level of 
the river, and extensive and fertile plains stretch 
eastwards from it towards the mountains, Its port 
is good, and, from its extensive command of in- 
ternal navigation, it promises to become a con- 
siderable emporium, The principal articles of 
export are teak timber and rice; but there is also 
considerable export of Pezu cutch, stic-lac, betel- 
nut, ivory, cocoa-nut, sapan wood, and rice. The 
\imports ‘consist of European cotton goods and 
marine stores. The principal trade of the place 
is with Calcutta, Madras, Rangoon, and Penang. 





MAURA (SANTA) 


The principal article of commerce at Maulmain 
is teak timber, with which from 25- to 30 ships 
annually load for Englaud. | Ship-building is well 
adapted to the place, and some of the finast teak 
ships in the world have been built here. There 
are several dry docks, though not of a very efficient 
description, for repairing vessels, 

MAURA (SANTA) (an, Leucas), one of the 
Tonian Islands, off the W. coast of and belonging tv 
Greece, and separated from it only by a channel 
about 100 yards broad, and so shallow as in some 
places to be fordable: 48 m. SE, Corfa, and 7 m, 
N. Cephalonia, its cap. Amaxichi being in lat, 
39° 50" 15” N., long, 209 43° E, Length, 23 m.; 
average breadth 8 m; area, 156 square miles, 
Pop. 20,797 in 1861. The island is intersected by 
achain of mountains, ranning N, and 8, through 
its whole extent, and tising in some places to the 
height of 3,000 ft. whence secondary ridges branch 
off in various directions, forming a few small 
valleys admitting cultivation; but most of the 
produce is raised on a narrow strip of land, stretch_ 
ing about 20 m, along the NW. side of the island, 
and comprising the residences of the greater part 
of the pop. .'The soil is generally very scanty ; 
and many parts of the surface exhibit nothing but 
bare rock, utterspersed with small patches of ver- 
dure: indeed, only about one-eighth part of the 
surface is capable of cultivation, In the valleys, 
the soil is either alluvial, or a red foamy earth, 
tenagious of moisture. There are no rivers: and. 
though numerous torrents flow from the mountains 
during the winter months their channels are quite 
Azv in the summ: There is a winter lake, about 
of Amasichi, in the bottom of a valley, 
surrounded by lofty mountains, which dries in 




















summer and produces rich erops. At the S, end / 


of the iskind is a shallow lagoon, called the Ve- 
netian harbour, now rapidly filling up by the ac- 
cumulation of sand and mud, the Laake of which 
are said to be exceedingly unhealthy, The tem- 
perature of Santa Maura, like that of the other 
islands, is extremely variable, the thermometer 
in autumn often rising or falling 20° in 24 hours, 
Inthe valleysit seldom falls to the freed ngs point, 
but occasionally there is snuw on the hil The 
quantity of rain, and the seasons in which it falis, 
are mach the same as in the adjacent islands, The 
low grounds are very unhealthy, aud fever usually 
prevail® at Amaxichi during summer, attended 
with a mortality in some years of L in 19 of the 
pop.: indeed, most of the natives, except those 
living on the mountains, present a very sickly ap- 
pearatce, The quantity of corn raised in the 
island is barely sufficient for half the consumption 
of its inhab.; but wine, olive oil, and several ya- 
rieties of fruit, are produced in great abundance, 
‘The sides of the hills afford excellent pasture, and 
are grazed by large numbers of sheep and goats, 
Game is plentiful. and bees form an object of rural 
economy, ‘the salt-pans near Amaxiehi produce 
annually from 3,000 to 6,000 tons of basalt, which, 


as well as wine, oil, and cotton, are the chief 


articles of export. ‘The inhab, are of Greek origin, 
and belong fo the Greek church, Many of them 
are employed as fishermen and sailors; while 


others, especialls at harvest-season, cross to the | 


continent in quest of agricultural employment, 

Tt has several good ports and some towns, but 
none is of any importance, except the cap. 
AMAXICHT (which see), 

The ancient Leucas once formed a part of the 
continent; for Homer expressly terms it. ’Axriy 


‘Horeipoco, in opposition to Ithaca and Cephallenia. | 


So late as the time of Thucydides, the Pelopon- 
ne: fleet was more than once conveyed across 
the isthmus; and Livy informs us, that it had its 
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peninsular shape even in the Macedonian war. 
| Leucadia nunc insula, et vaduso freto, quod per- 
Sossum manu est, ab Acarnania divisa, tus penin- 
sula erat, occidentis regione arctis faucibus coherens 
Acarnanie, —Quingentos ferme passus longa fances 
j erant: late haud amplius centum et viginti, In his 
angustiis Leucas posita est, colli applicata vereo in 
ortentem et Acurnaniam. (Hist., lib, xxxiii, 17.) 
The cat here mentioned, called Dioryctus, was 3 
stadia in length, and, in Strabo's time, was crossed 
j by 8 bridge.” ‘The famous Leucadian promontory 
{now Cape Ducato) is a long ridge of white marble 
rocks, projecting S. about 2 m,, terminating in a 
precipice 200 ft. high. It was surmounted by a 
‘temple of Apollo, and Virgil represents it as an 
| object of dread to mariners :— 


‘Mox et Lencate nimbosa cacumina montis, 
Eb, formidutus nantis, uperitur Apollo. 
En. 


; but it is wholly indebted fur its immortality of re- 
nown to its being 


‘The Lover's refuge, and the Lesbian’s grave." 


—the spot whence Sappho precipitated herself into 
| the ocean, resolved either to recover the affections 
| of Phaon, or to die in the attempt. (See Ovidii 
; Epist. Sappho Phaoni, lin. 165, &c.) 

Not far from the promontory stood the very 
; ancient town of Nericum, mentioned by Homer as 
| Beremevov wrodicpor, +a well-built city,’ and of 
; Which there are still some small vestiges. The 
‘position of the ancient Leucas is fixed by Livy in 
! the above passage close to the narrow strait which 
divides the island from Acarnania; and Dr, Hol- 
land mentions the ruins of an ancient town about 
2m. 8. of Amaxichi, exhibiting the remains of 
i massive old Greek walls, ascending a narrow ridge 
| near the sea, and of numerous sepulchres, which 
aypear among the vineyards covering its declivity, 
(Travels in Greece, p. 63.) ‘The modern history: 
of Santa Maura is closely connected with that of 


the lontan_ IsLanps, 

MAURITIUS (FHE), or ISLE OF FRANCE, 
‘an island in the Indian Ocean, belonging to Great 
! Britain, situated between 19° 58’ and 20° 82’ S. 
jtat., and 57° 17’ and 579 46 E, long,, from 70 to 80 
jm. NE, the Isle de Bourbon, and 500 m, E, Mada- 
gascar, It is an irregular oval; length, NE, to 
SW., about 36 m.; breadth varying from 18 to 27 
im. Area 876 square miles; pop. 313,462 in 1861, 
} including a garnson of 2,350 men, ‘The aspect of 
the Mauritius, from whatever quarter it is ap- 
proached, is singularly abrupt and picturesque, 
‘The land rises rapidly from the coast to the in- 
terior, where it forms three chains of mountains, 
| from 1,800 to 2,000 ft. in height, intersecting the 
country in different directions. “Except. towards 
| the summit, these are generally covered with wood, 
| and in many parts cleft into deep ravines, through 
which numerous rivulets find their w: ly to the low 
grounds, and terminate in about. 20 small rivers, 
by which the whole line of coast is well watered, 
from the foot of the mountains tathe sea. ‘Though, 
j from its mountainous and rugged character, & 
great part of the interior is not available for 
any useful purpose, yet extensive plains, several 
leagues in circumference, are to be found in the 
‘high lands; and in the valleys, as well as along 
the coast, most of the ground is well adapted either 
for the ordinary purposes of agriculture, or for 
j raising any description of tropical produce. Ex- 
| tensive forests still cover a considerable portion of 
‘icts of Mahcbourg, the Savanua, and 
Flacq, and in the centre of the island are several 
ismall lakes. The soil, in many parts, is exceed- 
ingly rich, consisting either ofa black vegetable 
x2 
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mould, or a bed of stiff qlay of considerable depth: 
occasionally the clay is found mixed with iron ore, 

d the débris of volcanic rock. In the neigh- 
Bhurhood of Port Louis, and generally in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the sea, there is but a scanty 
covering of"light ‘friable soil over a rocky surface 
of corailine formation. The whole coast is sur~ 
rounded by reefs of coral, with the exception of a 
few openings, through which vessels can approach 
the shore; and at these points the different. mili- 
tary posts for 
established. There is a marked difference in the 
climate of this island in different situations; the 
windward (or SE.) side enjoying a lower tempe- 
rature by several degrees than the leeward (NW), 
owing to the cooling influence of the SE. breeze, 
which prevails during most part of the 

‘As regards temperature, Tain, oh al aspect, 
and diversity of climate, the island exhibit 
very striking resemblance to Jamaica; though, 
being S. of the line, the seasons are reversed ; 
suramer extending from Oct, to April, and winter 
during the rest of the year, ‘The principal rainy 
seasun is from the end of December to the begin- 
ning of April, but showers are frequent at all 
times. Hurricanes are of frequeny occurrence, and 
create great. devastation, with much loss of life: 
they principally occur in January, Febrnary, and 
March. So far as can be ascertained from the sta- 
tistical returns of the island, the climate does not 
exert any prejudicial influence on the health of 
the white resident. pop., though it is by no means 
favourable to the negro race. 

Previously to 1825, the sugar and other articles 
imported from the Mauritius into Great Britain 
were charged with the same duties that were laid 
on such articles when imported from India, But, 
atthe latter epoch, the produce of the Mauritius 
was admitted into our markets at the same duties 
as W. Indian produce, which were then materially 
Jower than those imposed on the produce of our 
Eastern possessions, This alteration of the duties 
gave a great stimulus to cultivation in the Mauri- 
tius, particularly to that of sugar, which has since 
been raised, to the almost total exclusion of coffee, 
cotton, andindigo, that were previously produced 
in considerable quantities, the coffee especially 
being of excellent quality, Wheat and maize are 
raised in small quantities, with yams, manioe 
troduced by the French), potatoes, bananas, and 
otber vegetables. But the island is almost wholly 
jndebfed for its supplies of provisions to Hindostan, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Madagascar, and the Isle 
de Bourbon. Next to sugar, black wood, or ebony, 
of which there is an immense supply, and tor- 
toise-shel}, are the principal articles of export, 

The produce of sugarin the Mauritius amounted, 
in 1812, to less than one million lbs. In 1814 it 
amounted to 1,034,294 Ibs, ; and, in 1818, to about: 
8,000,000 Tbs, Since then, but especially since 
the modification of the duties in 1825, there has 
been a most extraordinary increase in the growth 
of sugar in this island. The value of the exports 
of sugar amounted to 2,109,1662. in 1860; to 
1,771,671. ig 1961, and to 2,283,1572, in 1862. 
‘The extraordinary extensicn of the sugar eulture 
has diverted the attention of the planters from the 
culture of the other great colonial staples. The 
exports of rum, the most important next to sagar, 
amounted to 26,2592, in 1861, and to 25,6192. in 
1862, Kiceisa large article of import; it is brought, 
aswell as a considerable quantity of wheat, prin- 
cipally from India, Provisions are imported partly 
from the Cape, and partly from Madagascar. 

"Phe emancipation of the slaves in the Mauritius 
does not appear to have been nearly so prejudicial 
to agriculture as in the W. Indies, This arose 
























the defence of the island have been | 
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from the circumstance of its being comparatively 
easy to fill up the deficiency in the supply of 
labour caused by this measure by importations of 
hill-coolies and other Indians, “There arrived, in 
1860, 9070 males and 4,216 females, while in 1861 
the arrivals were 10,282 males and 3,753 females, 
and, in 1862, 7,440 males and 2,453 females, 

‘The government is vested in a governor, with a 
salary of 7,002. a year, and a colonial legislative 
council, subordinate to the orders of the sovercign 
jn council. The governor is aided in his duties 
by an executive council, composed of the military 
officer second in command, the colonial secretary, 
and the advocate-general. The legislative council 
js composed of 17 members, 10 of whom hold no 
official situation. Justice is administered in a 
supreme civil and criminal court, with three 
judges, a petty court from which there is no ap- 
peal, and such other minor courts as the governor 
may sce fit. Several provisions of the old French 
law continue in force. The public revenue in 
1863 amounted to 518,2782., and the internal colo- 
nial expenditure to 482,524. ‘Che greater portion 
of the revenne is derived from the customs’ daties 
received at Port Louis, 

Port Louis, or NW. port, the cap. and seat of 
government, is on the NW, side of the island, in 
Tat, 20° 976” S., long, 579 28’ 41" E, It is situ- 
ated at the bottom of a triangular bay, the en- 
trance to which is rather difficult. Every vessel 
approaching the harbour must hoist her flag and 
fire 2. guns; if in the night, alight must be shown, 
when a pilot comes on board, and steers the ship 
tothe entrance of the port, It is a very convenient. 
port for careening and repairing, but provisions of 
all sorts are dear, In the hurricane months, the 
anchorage of Port Louis is not good, and tt can 
then only accommodate a few vessels, The streets 
are tolerably” regulars but the houses are low, and 
are principally built of wood. It has extensive, 
but generally Very filthy, suburbs. It suffered 
severely from fire in 1816, and from the cholera in 
1819, “Ihe town and harbour are strongly forti- 
fied, At the W. extremity of the town are some 
extensive and commodious barracks; and about } 
m. distant is the hospital, on a peninsula of coral 
rock, jutting into the sea. Mah¢bourg, in a 
healthy situation on the SE, coast. with an excel- 
Jent harbour, was opened to ships from distaht 
countries in 1836, 

‘The Mauritius has numerous smali dependencies 
between lat, 3° and 20° S,, and long. 50° and 70° 
E. ‘The chief of these are the Seychelles Islands, 
between lat, 49 and 5°, about 930 m. N. from the 
Mauritius; one of which. Mahé, is 16 m, long by 
fram 3 to 4 m. broad; fertile, well-watered, very 
healthy, and having a pop. of about 7,000, Mahe, 
its chief town, has on its NE. side about 100 
wooden houses, and a garrison of 30 men. 

The Mauritius was discovered, in 1505, by the 
Portuguese. The Dutch took possession of it in 
1598, and named it Mauritius, in honour of Prince 
Maurice. They made a settlement in it in 1644, 
which, however, they abandoned early in the next 
century. Tbe French having, in 1657, occupied 
Bourbon, sent occasional settlers to the Mauritius, 
and, on its evacution by the Dutch, they esta- 
blished a regular colony in the island in 1715, of 
which, however, they did not take formal posses- 
sion till 1721. But the real founder of this im- 
portant settlement was the celebrated M. de la 
Bourdonnaye, appointed governor in 1734. The 
Isle de France had hitherto been neglected for 
that of Bourbon, and was, at the arrival of the new 
governor, in themost impoverished and disordered 
state imaginable. But M. de la Bourdonnaye im- 
mediately perceived the importance of the island, 
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which its two excellent harbours rendered of the 
Breatest consequence to any European power hav- 
ing, or wishing to have, possessions in India; and 
he set about its improvement with a zeal, saga- 
city, and success that have rarely been equalled, 
and never surpassed, Besides extending the cul- 
ture of the sugar cane, coffee, cotton, and indigo, 
he introduced the manioc from §. America, and 
cinnamon, cloves, and pepper from the Dutch 
islands; though the latter, with the exception of 
cloves, have not answered his expectations, He 
fixed the seat of government. at Port Louis, which 
he may be said to have created as well as fortified : 
and constructed numerous roads, aqueducts, and 
other useful public works. His administration 
continued only for 11 years; and in that short 
space he contrived to change the whole aspect of 
the country, and rendered it a most prosperous and 
valuable colony. Even after the possessions of 
France in India had all fallen into our hands, the 
Mauritius continued to be of importance to her, 
and proved how justly M. de la Bourdonnaye had 
appreciated its capabilities as a naval station. It 
‘was estimated that, during the first 10 years of the 
last war, the value of the British ships captured by 
privateers and other cruisers from the Mauritius 
amounted to 2,500,000 At length, a formidable 
armament being sent against it in 1810, it surren- 
dered to British arms, and was detinitively ceded 
to Great Britain in 1815, 

‘The island is the scene of St. Pierre's inimitable 
tale of Paul and Virginia, ‘Ihe wreck of the St. 
Geran, so striking and affecting an incident in the 
story, is 8 real event, which took place on the 
18th of August, 1744. 

MAYBOLE, a bor. of barony and market town 
of Scotland, co. Ayr, distr. Carrick, of which it is 
the cap., on the slope of a hill with a S$, exposure, 
§ m.8. Ayr, and 38 m, S. by W, Glasgow. Pop. 
1,945 in 1861. The town consists mainly of an 
antique well-built street, interspersed with nu- 
merous modern buildings, The superiority of the 
old houses is owing to Maybole having been, in 
ancient times, the town residence of the aris- 
tocracy of Carrick, and the remains of sundry 
baronial mansions are still more or less entire. 
Of these the most imposing is ‘ the castle, once 
occupied by the earls of Cassilis, ancestors of the 
marquis of Ailsa. It has been completely re- 
paired and renovated. The bor. has a par, church, 
a Free do., and a U, Presbyterian chapel, Hand- 
loom weaving, in connection with Glasgow, is 
extensively carried on, employing from 600 to 
800 hands. The weavers are mostly Irish; boys 
and females engage in the work, and perpetuate 
the poverty inseparable from the business, A 
weekly market is held in the town, and it has 
two branch banks, and a savings’ bank, The 
parish school and the other schools beat a good 
character. There are two subscription and two 
circulating libraries, Some of the best farming in 
Scitland may be seen in the vicinity of Maybole, 

Maybule, being the cap. of the bailiery of Car- 
rick, was the seat of the courts of the district pre 
viously to the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions 
in 1747, The remains of Crossragael Abbey are 
situated near the town, on the W. A celebrated 
disputation, which -lasted three days, between 
Quintin Kennedy, one of its abbots, and John 
Knox, took place, in 1561, in a house in Maybole, 
now ‘the Red Lien Inn, It is needless to add 
that it ended, as is universally the case with such 
disputes, in a drawn battle, ach party claiming 
the vietory, and conceiving that he had demo. 
lished his antagonist. 

MAYENNE, a dep, of France, reg, NW,, for- 
merly comprised in the prov. of Maine; between 
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lat. 479 45° and 48° 34°€N., and Tong. 0° 5’ and. 
1° 20" W., having N. Manche and Orne, E. 
Sarthe, S. Maine-et-Loiré, and W. Ille-et-Vilaine, 
Length, N. to S., 55 m.; average breadth about 
30 m, Area, 517,063 hectares, Pop, 375,168 in 
1861. A mountain chain, though of no great 
height, bounds Mayenne to the N., from which 
two ranges strike off to the S., one forming the 
E., and the other a part of the W. boundary of 
the dép. It slopes gradually from N. to S. in 
which direction it is intersected near its centre by 
its principal river the Mayenne. ‘The latter rises 
in the dép. of Ome, about 12 m, W. Alengon, 
running at first SW., and afterwards generally S., 
through the déps of Mayenne and Maine-ct-Loire; 
in the last of which, after receiving the Sarthe 
and Loire, it assumes the name of the Maine, and 
falls into the Loire, after an entire course of nearly 
130 m, (See also Matvz-rt-Lomu,) Mayenne, 
Laval, Chateau-Gontier, and Angers are ‘on its 
banks, There are numerous small lakes in this 
dép, It is estimated to comprise 354,298 hectares 
of arable land; 69,338 do, pasture; 26,379 do. 
woods; and 24,429 do, heaths and wastes, More 
corn is grown than is required for home consump- 
tion. ‘The total produce is reckoned at upwards 
of 3,000,000 hectolitres, chiefly wheat, oats, and 
rye. The annual produce of cider is said to be 
about 600,000 hect. Some inferior wine is pro- 
duced, but in small quantities only, Flax, hemp, 
chesnuts, and some other fruits, are the other 
principal products, Property is very much sub- 
divided ; and many of the farms, or rather patches 
called closeries, are so very sma'l, that they do not 
admit of the use of the plough, and are cultivated 
by the spade only. ‘There are about 214,000 head 
of cattle and 144,000 sheep in the dep., 
duce of woot being estimated at 175,000 kilogr, 
a year. The woods yield excellent timber, a good 
deal of which is appropriated to ship-building, 
Some extensive manufactures of linen stuffs and 
yarn were formerly established at Laval and Cha- 
teau-Gontier, But though these have fallen off, 
the linen and cotton fabrics, ineluding printed 
handkerchiefs, of the deép.,. still enjoy a high 
reputation, The iron trade of Mayemne is of eon- 
siderable importance, and it also furnishes supe- 
rior paper. It is divided into three arronds, ; chief 
towns, Laval the cap., Mayenne, and: Chatean- 
|. Gontier. 

Mayenne, a town of France, in the above dép., 
cap. arrond., on both sides the Mayenne, d8 m, 
NNE, Laval, Pop. 10,370 in 1861. The town— 
proper stands on the right, or W., bank of the 
river; the portion on the opposite bank, though 
comprising a third of the entire pop., being only a 
suburb, ‘They are connected by a bridge, This 
is an ill-built town; its streets are steep, irre- 
gular, and inconvenient, and its houses old and 
odd-looking. 

Mayenne has a ruined castle, two par, churches, 
two hospitals, and a good town-hall, and manu- 
factures of linen and eotton fabrics; the former 
of which has, however, greatly declined of late 
years, while the latter has incredsede 

MAYN, or MAIN, a river of Central Germany, 
which has its source in Bavaria. It is formed by 
the union, about 24 m. NW. Bayreuth, of the 
White and Red Mayn; the former rising in the 
Fitchtelberg, and the latter in the Frankenjura, 
about 8m. SSE, Bayreuth. The resulting river 
flows, with a gentle current, generally W., but 
with a very tortuous course; first traversing the 
circles of Upper and Lower Franconia, in Bavaria, 
then dividing Hesse-Cassel and Nassau, on the 
N., from Hesse-Darmstadt, on the S., and inter- 
secting the territory of Frankfort a)) it v7. 
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Yhately falls into the Rhine, nearly opposite 
Mentz, after an entire course of about 230 m. 
Though shallow, it is of equal depth, and is na- 
vigable throughout 7-8ths of its extent, as far as 
the confluence of the Regnitz. near Ramberg. 
Whe Mayn is of considerable importance as a 
means of traffic; and Frankfort, especially, owes 
all its consequence, as a commercial city, to this 
river. But few rivers, at least in civilised coun- 
tries, presenting such facilities for improvement, 
have been more neglected; and, in addition to 
other inconveniences, the number and amount of 
the tolls levied on the Mayn oppose serious ob- 
stacles to its navigation, ‘The Mayn forms part 
of the line connecting the Rhine and the Dannb 
a canal having been already commenced, which i 
to run from Dictfiirth, on the Altmithl, to Bam: 
berg, on the Regnitz, 
Tauber, Mimling, and Gersprenz are its chi 
affluents from the 8. and the Rodach, Saale, b 
aig, and Nidda from the N, Bayreuth, Bamberg, 
Wartzburg, Aschaffenburg, Hanau, Offenbach, and 
Frankfort are either on, or iinmediately adjacent 
to, the banks of the M 

MAYNOOTH, an inland town of freland, prov. 
Leinster, co, Kildare, on the Lyall Water, an 
afftuent. of the Liffey, 14m, W. Dublin. Pop, 
2,091 in 1861, ‘The town is without trade, and 
depends principally for its support on the con- 
tiguous college, It has a par. church, a Rom, 
Cath, chapel, and the ruins of a large castle, once 
oceupied by the family of Kildare. 

The Royal College of St. Patrick, Maynooth, 
was founded in 1794, for the education of persons 
designed for the Roman Catholic ministry in Tre- 
land. It is vested in a board of trustees, of whom 
the Roman Cutholic archbishops are members ex 
officio, the remainder being selected from the Ca- 
tholic hierarchy and nobility, in the proportion of 
seven of the former to six of the latter. The go- 
vernment.of the college is administered by a board 
of visitors, partly chosen by election, and partly 
nominated by the crown, under the provisions 
of the act; but the powers of the visitors in| 
general do not relate to or interfere with any | 
inatter having reference to the tenets, di 
or authority. of the Romish church, "These im- 
portant matters are eutrusted to the care of 
the elected visitors, who must be members (and 
nally dignitaries) of the Roman Catholic 

¥ icf functionarics of the estab! 
ment are the president, vice-president, and three 
deat besides whom there are three professors 
of divinity, and seven others, giving instruct 
in various branches of literature and science. The 
number of students, on the first opening of the 
classes, in t mounted only to 00; but it has 
since progressively increased to 459, to which it 
was limited, by the inadequacy of its funds to 
admit of further augmentation, But under the 
new regulations provision is made for 520 stu- 
dents, These are comprised, 250 in four junior 
classes, and 250 in three senior do., with a class 
of 20 superior students, who each derive, exclu- 
sive of other allowances, an income of 45/, a year 
from a fund left by a Lord Dunboyne for that 
pnrpose. The funds for defraying the expense 
of the establishment were derived, previously, to 
1845, from an annual parliamentary grant (usually 
of 8,281), and from bequests and fees. These, 
however, were quite insufficient for the proper 
support of an institution having to provide for the 
education of the Catholic clergy of Ireland. The 
salaries of the professors and the accommodations 
of the students were alike inadequate and palt 
while, despite this miserable economy, the insti- | 
tution was getting into debt, and the number of | 
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pupils was unequal to the wants of the rricst- 
hood. It is needless to say that the consequences 
of such a state of things were most prejudicial to 
the public interests ; and to obviate these, and to 
place the institution on a footing. more suitable 
to its important object, the annual parliamentary 
grant (of 8,928/.) was changed in 1845 to a per- 
manent grant of 26,3601. a year, a sum of 10,0002. 
being, at the same time, voted for the repair'and 
enlargement of the buildings and library, The 
trustees of the college have been also authorised 
to hokl such land and other fixed property as 
may be left for its behoof, up to the value of 
3,0002. a year. 

In consequence of this liberal addition to its 
‘unds, the emoluments of the professors, and the 
education and accommodation of the puplis, have 

eeu materially improved. ‘The stadents belong, 
th but few exceptions, to the middle and lower 
classes of Roman Catholic farmers and occupiers. 
Public examinations are held twice a year. The 
site of the establishment is a tract of 54 acres, ad- 
j ig the town ; and the buildings, which form 
three sides of a quadrangle, comprise a chapel, 
refectory, library, Jecture-rooms, dormitories, and 
professors’ residences. ‘The library contains about 
10,000 vols., chiefly on theological subjects. 

MAYO, a marit. co. of Ireland, prov. Coumaught; 
























of which it occupies the NW, portion; having N. 
and W. the Atlantic, E, Sligo and Roscommon, 
and 
425 





s. Galway. Area, 1,855,048 acres; of which 
24 are unimproved mountain and bog, and 
57,940 water, consisting principally of Loughs 
Mask, Conn, and Carra. The coast-line is ex- 
tremely irregular, from its being more deeply in- 
dented with bays and arms of the sea than any 
other part of Ireland, On the W. it is fenced with 
numerous islands, and it has several fine harbours, 
of which, however, very little use is made. It 
has every variety of surface, rising, in parts, into 
high mountains and ragged wastes; but compris- 
ing, also, a large extent of comparatively flat and 
fertile land, ‘The substratum is gewerally lime- 
stone; and, from the thinness of the soil and the 
humidity and mildness of the climate, it is better 
Property in a 
few hands. There were formerly some very ex- 
ensive grazing farms in this co,, but their number 
and size have been very greatly diminished within 
hie last half century. Laud being here indispen- 
sable to existence, the competition for small 
patches is quite intense; and it is said that any 
amount of rent that may be asked is sure to be 
promised! It was formerly usual to let land on 
the village, or partnership, system; but of late 
vars this practice has luckily been getting into 
Unfortunately, however, the con-aere 
seems to be rapidly extending; and this 
is, if possible, worse than the other. If the 
ground is very rich it is usual, on this system, to 
hegin by planting potatocs on the grass; but the 
far more common practice is to prepare for pota- 
toes by paring and burning the surface and spread- 
ing out the ashes as manure. Hence, notwith- 
standing the increase of cultivation, the condition 
of the land, and of the great bulk of the occupiers 
of land, has deteriorated, and is as bad as possible, 
‘Average rent of land 6s. {$d. per imp. acre; but 
the best grazing lands fetch above 40s. per Trish 
acre. fron used to be made in this co.; the works 
have, however, been long abandoned, on account 
of the want of fuel, It has, also, some valuable 
slate quarries, but its mineral riches have been 
but very imperfectly explored. The linen manu- 
facture, which had been pretty widely diffused, 
has materially declined, and its place has not been 
occupied by any other department of industry. 
rs 
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MAZAMET 


Principal rivers Moy, Guishden, Deal, Owenmore, 
and Robe. Principal towns, Castlebar, Ballina, 
and Westport, Mayo is divided into 9 baronies 
and 68 parishes, It sends 2 mems, to the H. of 
C., both for the co, Registered electors, 3,679 in 
1865. At the ee 
inhabited house: :168 families, and 254,796 in- 
habitants, while, in 1841, Mayo had 68,425 inhab, 
houses, 70,910 families, and 388,887 inhabs, 
MAZAMET, a town of France, dep. ‘Varn, cap. 
cant, on the Arnette, a tributary of the Tarn, 32m. 
SSE. Albi, Pop. 10,924 in 1861. The pop. and 














prosperity of the town are increasing ; it has some : 


Manufactures of woollen cloth; several dyeing 
establishments and paper mills, and considerable 
annual fairs for cattle. 

MAZANDERAN, a prov. in the N. of Persia 
(an, a part of Hyrcunia), ‘separated from Irak- 
Adjemi by the lofty ridge of Elburg, and bounde: 
Nv by the Caspian Sea, E. by Khorassan, and W. 
hy Ghilan, Length, ‘from’ W. to E., 200m. 
average breadth, 60 m.; area, 10,000 sq.m, Pop, 

50,000 (exclusive of the nomad tribes of Kadjars, 
Kodjavends, and Modanlus). The 8. paris of the 
prov. are mountainous, abounding with oak-tim- 
her and full of swamps: but the valleys are fer- 
tile, producing the finest rice in vast quantities, 








Besides many smaller streams, the Mazanderan { 





has two ptincipal rivers, both having their sources 
in the Elburz mountains, and falling into the 
Caspian Sca, With respect to temperature the 
province may be diviled into a warm and cold 
climate, the former being that of the flat country 
near the sea, and the latter that of the mountain 
region ; in all parts, however, the climate is 
extremely variable with respeet: both to tempera- 
ture and moisture, Winter and spring are the 





healthiest. seasons; for during the summer and! 
aututnnal heats, such exhalations arise from the) 


fens and marshes overspreading — thi 
Persia,.as to render the air most in: lubrious, 
a\gues and dropsies, rheumatism and eye diseases, 
are the prevalent disorders, and the natives have 
generally-a sallow and bloated appearance. Hen y 
rains fall in Oct., Nov., and Dec.: snow alsa falls, 
but never lies long on the round; and in’ spring 
the rivers almost invariably overilow, The c 
tivation of rice is the most important branch of 
agriculture. Cotton and sugar, also, are raised; 
but the canes are small, and the produce is dark, 
moist, and of very inferior quality. ‘Tebacco does 
Not sueveed, nor is opium much cultivated, though 
the poppy grows al undantly, Barley is sown 
occasionally in spring as a green crop for horses 
and cattle; it is cut about the. middle of May, 
after which the ground is ploughed, and planted 
with rice. Wheat is little cultivated, and is of 
bad quality 5 but excellent flour is imported from 
Astrakhan, Unhusked rice is used as dry food 
for horses and mul Silk was formerly raised 
only in small quantities, but it appears that, since 
the government monopoly ccased some few years. 
ago, more attention has been paid to it, aud 
price has fallen, ‘he trade of the prov, is ch 
with Russia in rice, silk, and cotton, which it 


part of 
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changes for silk, cotton, and woollen fabrics, corn, | 


tobucco, and cutlery. 
‘The imhabs, arc described as ‘vain, ignorant, 
and arcogant, considering themselves ‘as persons 
of mighty importance, superior to all strangers, 
‘Their ignorance of everything beyond ther own 
prov, is profound to a degree hardly credible, 
Their bigotry in religious matters is excessive, 
though chielly confined to forms: for there are 
few who do not transgress every article of inhibi. 
tion: all of them drink strong liquors and ex 
opium.’ In their appearance and dress they 








of 1861 the co, had 47,025! 
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MAZZARA 3ll 


Breatly resemble other Persians, but swarthy and 
almost black men are of more. frequent occurrence 
than elsewhere. The natives are regarded as the 
most warlike of the Persians; and, in the time of 
Timour Bee, they defended their retreats an 
castles with so much courage and ability, as 1! 
secure their independence. ‘This prov. is also said 
to have been the grand seat of the war between 
the Sefeed Deeve (or White Demon) and Rustom, 
prince of Zablestan; and the relief of his sove- 
Teign, who bad been besieged in the city of Ma- 
zanderan, is one of the most glorious exploits 
recorded in the life of the Persian hero. The 
chief cities are Sari, Balfrosh, Ferrabad and Amul, 
Most of the towns and villages are open, well- 
built, and delightfully situated, either on verdant 
hills orin fertile and well-watered valleys, Among 
the numerous public works of Shah Abbas the 
Great is a magnificent causeway of great length, 
running nearly parallel to the Caspian, The 
pavement, even now, is perfect in many places, 
though it has hardly ever been repaired. In 
some places it is above 20 yds. wide, with ditches 
on each side; and on it are many bridges, under 
which the water is conveyed to the rice-fields, 

MAZZARA (an, Emporium or Massara), a sea- 
port town of Italy, island of Sicily, on its W. 
coast, intend. Trapani, cap. distr., on the Salemi 
(an, Mazzara), at its mouth, ifm. SE, Marsala, 
| Pop. 8,688 in 1862, The town is surrounded by 
an old wall of Saracenic construetion, flanked by 
Ti square towers, and has an old ruinous castle 
at its SW. angle. ‘The domes of its churches give 
an imposing aspect from the sea; but the 
ntrast, on entering the town, is no less striking, 
he strects are narrow, unpaved, tilthy, and swarm 
1 pigs: the public buildings, for civil purposes, 
ure large, heavy, and mean; and those for eccle- 
purposes, being very numerous, it has 
become a common saying, ‘that every house in 
zara has a priest and a pig;’ the latter being 
far the more useful animal of the two. Tho 
principal square has a singular appearance, from 
the antiquated style of its architecture ; probably 
of the 11th century, from its hav ing an equestyian 
statue of Count Roger destroying a Saracen, Sver 
the cathedral gate. Besides the cathedral, an 
edifice remarkable for its fine cupola, the principal 
buildings in this square are the bishop's palace, 
the senate-house, and the residence of Count Gaz. 
ziri, In the cathedral porch are preserved three 
sarcophagi; the finest of them bears a bas-relief, 
Tepresenting the battle of the Amazons; the second, 
the rape of Proserpine; the third, and most infe- 
tier, the Calydon hunt. At the convent of St. 
Michael is a Roman tomb, and some marble in- 
scriptions ; these, with a small collection of Punic, 
| Saracenic, and Roman coins, are nearly the sum 

of the antique remains, 

Mazzara has a hospital, a college, and a theatre, 
Its port, which now, as in antiquity, is formed 
j by the mouth of the river Salemi, is convenient 

enough for boats and smail craft, but larger vessels 
are obliged to anchor in an exposed roadstead, in 
from 8 to 10 fathoms water, The entrance of the 
port is ornamented by a statue of St, Vitus, the 
tutelary saint of the town, in whose honour a 
festival is held here in August. Notwithstanding 
| thé badness of its port, Mazzara enjoys a consider- 
able trade, It has a carricatere for the ware-~ 
housing of cor, of which it exports considerable 
i quantities: and it alsu exports pulse, wine, fruit, 
fish, barilla, madder, oil, and soap, 

Mazzara, or Emporium, was taken by storm by 
; Hannibal, previously to his commencing the siege 
of Selinus; but it does not appear to have been a 
place of much importance in antiquity. It was 












































312 MEATH 


here that the Saracens landed when they invaded 
and conquered Sigily, 

An extraordinary phenomenon, called the Ma- 
robea, being a vidlent agitation of the sca, is 
witnessed on this part of the Sicilian coast. Its 
approach is announced by a stillness in the atmo-: 
sphere and a lurid sky; when suddenly the water 
rises nearly 2 ft. above its usual level, and rushes 
into the creeks with amazing rapidity ; but, in a 
fow minutes, recedes again with equal velocity, 
disturbing the mud, and occasioning a_noisome 
effluvia: during its continuance, the fish float 
quite helpless on the turbid surface, and are easily | 
taken. ‘These rapid changes gencrally continue | 
from half an hour to upwards of two hours, and | 
are succeeded by a breeze from the S. which | 
quickly increases to heavy gusts. 

MEATH, a marit, co, of Ircland, on its E. coast, 
prov. Leinster, having N. the cos, of Louth, Mona- 
ghan, and Cavan, W. Westmeath, S. King’s C 
and Kildare, and E. Dublin and the Irish Sea. 
Area, 578,247 acres, of which only about 5,000 are 
unimproved or waste. Surface mostly flat, or only | 
slightly undulating; soil, clay or loam, on limi 











| twiee sacked by the Normans in the 9th century 











stone or gravel, and generally very fertile 
ing used formerly to be the principal oc 
but of late tillage has been gradually extending, 
and is now spread over more than 4-Sths of the | 
co, Notwithstanding the richness of the soil, and ° 
the favourable situation of Meath, the state of | 
agriculture, and of the great bulk of the occupiers, 
are alike bad. A rotation of crops is only beg 
ning to be introduced; corn frequently follows 
com for a long series of years: when fallows do 
occur, they are in genera] wretchedly executed, 80 | 
that the land is in general foul and in bad order. } 
Latterly, however, a better system has begun to 
make its way into the co., and the stock and 
implements of husbandry have been a good deal 
ameliorated, Even the better sort of farmers are, 
for the most part, very badly lodged; and the 
cabins of the cottiers and labourers are in the last 
degree filthy and wretched. Potatoes constitute 
4ths of the food of the bulk of the people ; oatmeal 
and churned milk are sometimes added, but they 
rarely taste butchers’ meat, the pig being usually 
sold to assist in paying the rent. There are some 
large estates, but property is more divided than 
in most Irish cos. Tillage farms vary frown 5 to 
50, and some few extend to 100 ac Average 
rent of land, 1&%, an aere, which is higher than 
that of any other Irish co.,exeept Dublin, Mine- 
rals and manufactures of no importance. Irish 
language pretty generally spoken, Principal river, 
the Boyne. Principal towns, Navan and Kells. 
Meath is divided into 12 baronies and 147 pars, 
At the census of 1861, the ca, had 21,674 inhabited + 
houses, 21,908 families, and 110,373 inhabitants, ; 
while in 183t it had 29,796 inhab. houses, 31,632 
families, aud 176,826 inhab. 

MEAUNX (an, Jutinum, afterwards Meld), atown 
of France, dép. Seine-et-Marne, cap. arrond., on 
both sides the Marne, 24 m. ENE. Paris, on the 
railway from Paris to Strasbourg. Pop, 10.762 
in 1861, The town is pleasantly situated, and is| 
tolerably well built. Its ramparts have been laid » 
out in publie walks, and it has some good prome- , 
nades along the river, and a spacious public sqhare. ° 
"The cathedral, one of the most remarkable Gothic | 
edifices in France, was begun in 12 
finished till the 16th century: it is 
length, 137 ft. in breadth; the height of its vault | 
being 150 ft,, and that of its tower 213 ft. Its! 
choir and sanctuary are extremely elegaut, but it | 
acrives its chief interest from its containing th 
remains and monument of Bossuet; who, having 
Leen raised to the bishopric of Meaux in 161, - 
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MECCA 


continued in possession of the sec till his-death, in 
1704, The controversial writings of this celebrated 
divine of the Gallican church display extraordinary 
learning and acuteness; but it is to his Discours 
sur ? Histoire Universelle, and his Oraisons Funé- 
bres, that he is mainly indebted for his imperish- 
able renown. Exclusive of the eathedral, the 
public buildings comprise the episcopal palace, in 
which is the writing-table of Bossuet, a public 
library, with 14,000 vols,, the college, town-hall, 
theatre, two asylums, a Protestant and two par, 
churches, and cavalry barracks. Meaux bas manu- 
factures of cotton stuffs, earthenware, and glue. 
Numerous flour mills are constructed on the Marne, 
the produce of which is sent ta Patis, and the town 
has a good deal of trade in this and other articles 
of farm produce : its traffic is greatly facilitated 
by the canals of Ourey and Cornillon. Meaux is 
very aucient: it was made a bishopric in 375; was 








and was annexed to the French crown by Philipp 
le-Bel. The French Protestants first preached pub- 
licly in this town, and it was the first to abandon 
the league, and submit to Henry LV. 

MECCA, one of the most famous cities of the 
eastern world, the birthplace of Mohammed, and 
the great centre of attraction to all the pilgrims 

of the Mohammedan faith in Arabia, 
Hedjaz, 51 m. E. from the port of Djidda 
see), on the Red Sea, and 270 m, 8, by E, 
Medina ; lat. 21° 28’ 17" N., long. 40° 15’ E. Pop. 
estimated at 25,000. This celebrated city is for- 
bidden ground to Christians, and formerly was 
known to Europeans ouly through indirect anc 
suspicious information from Mohammedans or Af- 
rican renegades. It was for the first time visited, 
in disguise, by Burckhardt; who has given a very 
full deseription of the localities, climate, inhabi- 
tants, government, religious ceremonies, and pil- 

rim visitors, not only of this city, but also of 
Medina. Mecca (literally meaning ‘the place of 
assembly,’ but pompously entitled by the Arabs 
Om-el-Kora, ‘mother of towns,’ and Beled-al- 
Ameyn, ‘region of the faithful,’) stands in a long, 
narrow, barren, sandy valley, running N, and $., 
called in the Koran ‘the valley without seeds,’ 
It is a straggling town, nearly 2 m, in length, but 
nowhere more than about 600 paces in breadth; 
the streets, which are irregular, unpaved, and 
dusty, are generally wider than those of other 
eastern cities. The handsomest entrance is from 
Djidda, the SW. quarters comprising somo of the 
best houses; but on the other side of the great 
mosque, which is the nucleus of Mecca, there are 
three or four other good streets; the best of which, 
perhaps, is the Mesaa. the great resort of the 
‘Turkish pilgrims, and the noisiest, as well as most 
frequented part of the town, ‘Indeed,’ says Burck- 
hardt, ‘the Mesaa resembles a Constantinopoli- 
tan bazaar. Many shops are kept by Turks from 
Europe and Asia Minor, for the sale of swords, 
watches, copies of the Koran, and second-hand 
‘Turkish dresses; and there are numerous vendors 
of pies, sweetmeats, &e. Here, too, are numerous 
coffee-houses, crowded during the Hadj from three 
in the morning til] eleven at night; barbers’ shops, 
auction rooms, &c. W. of the Mesaa branches 
off a street called Soucyga, or the Little Market, 
which, though narrow, is the neatest street in 















| Mecea, being reguirly cleaned and sprinkled with 
| water, 


Here the rich India merchants offer for 
sale their piece-goods, Cashmere shawls, muslins, 
perfumes, Mecca balsam, aloe-waod, civet, s&ec., 
strings of coral, necklaces of carnelian, seal-rings, 
and various kinds of China ware, and Abyssinian 
slaves, In fact, the Soucyga, being the coolest 
spot im the town during mid-day, is on that 





MECCA 


account the most frequented; and here all the 
gentlemen-hudjis take their morning and evening 
lounge, smoke their pipes, and hear or tell the 
news,’ (Barckhardt’s Arabia, i, 212-219.) 

The quarter called Shamye is likewise -well 
built, being chicfly inhabited by merchants or 
olemas (clergy) attached to the mosque, and fre- 
quented at the pilgrim time by merchants from 
Damascus; in whose shops are found silks, cam- 
brics, gold and silver thread, handkerchiefs, carpets, 
dried fruits, and pistachios, Near those last- 
mentioned, also, is another respectably-built 
quarter, called Garara, inhabited by some of the 
wealthiest native merchants. These are certainly 
the best parts of the town, comprising lofty stone 
houses, often 3 stories high, surmounted by hand- 
some terraces, and (what is unusual in eastern 
towns) having rows of windows fronting the 
The town, however, is not lighted, is 
supplied with water, and contains many 
quarters, which, in filth and closeness, might vie 
with the dirtiest parts of Constantinople. Though 
once walled on 8 sides, Mecca is at present en- 
tirely open ; but the neighbouring mountains are 
sufficiently high to form a tolerably strong barrier 
against an enemy; and on the rising ground S, 
of the eity stands the great castle. a massive 
square structure, with thick walls and solid towers, 
comprising a bomb-proof magazine, a reservoir 
Jor water, and accommodation for 1,000 men. 
With this exception, Mecca may be said tu be 
almost destitute of public buildings; for the 
houses belonging to the sheriffs, though hand- 
some, are merely private, and not large dwellings, 
and the medresses, or colleges, are now conyerted 
either into store-houses or lodgings for pilgrims. 
‘Lhis circumstance is, no doubt, attributable to the 
veneration of the people fur their holy house, and 
this feeling prevents them from erecting any 
structure which might seem to rival the great 
object. of their affection, 

‘The Beitullah, otherwise called Hl Haram, the 
chief glory of. Mecca, and the resort of every 
pious MussuiIman who regards the injunction of 
the Koran, is a building by no means remarkable 
cither for size or beauty ; standing on low ground 
in an oblong enclosure about 350 ft. in length 
and 300 ft, in breadth, formed by colonnades, 
roofed with numerous small plastered cupolas, 
supported by 450 pillars, about 20 ft. in height, 
of marble or Mecea stone. The temple has been 
so often ruined and repaired, that it has no traces 
of remote antiquity. The walls, arches, and 
minarets at the angles of the building are gaudily 
painted in stripes of yellow, red, and blue; but. 
paintings of flowers inthe usual Mussulman style 
are nowhere seen, and the colonnades are very 
clumsily paved, The Kaaba, or Holy House, 
which occupies the céntre of the enclosure, and 
is the great attraction for all pilgrims, lays claim 
to a far more remote origin than that of Mo- 
hammedanism; and, though sceptics may doubt 
the alleged fact of its having been built by Abra- 
ham and Ishmael, assisted by the angel Gabriel, 
there can be no question that its genuine antiquity 
ascends beyend the Christian wra, In all _proba- 
b ; the Kaaba is alluded to by Diedorus 
us, when speaking of a temple held in superior 
sanctity by all Arabians, In the second century 
Maximus Tyrius attributes to the Arabs the 
worship of a stone; and this, if not identical 
with, is, at any rate, analogous to the ‘black 
stone’ of Mecca, which, as Gibbon justly remarks, 
is deeply tainted with the reproach of ati idelatrons 
origin. (Gibbon, ix. 247.) The Kaaba, which 
was all but rebuilt in 1 
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ture, 18 paces in length, 14 do, in breadth, and 
from 35 to 40 ft. in height, its door being coated 
with silver, and embellished@with gold ornaments, 
At the NE, corner, near the door, is the * Black 
Stone’ previously alluded to, obligingly brought 
by the angel Gabriel as his contribution to the 
building: it forms part of the sharp angle of the 
structure, 4 or 5 ft, above the ground ; being oval- 
shaped, 7 inches in diameter, of a dark brown 
colour, somewhat resembling lava, and surrounded 
by a border of cement and silver, to prevent its 
being worn away by the kisses and touches of the 
pilgrims. Round the building is a broad marble 
pavement; and at the SE. corner is another stone, 
much revered by all visitors, but of a less noble 
origin, and less holy than the other, The 4 sides 
of the Kaaba are covered with a curtain of em- 
broidered black silk stuff, called the Resona, an- 
nually brought from Cairo at the time of the 
Hadj, and renewed with some not very decorous 
ceremonies, The holy fountain of Zem-zem, (said 
to be that so opportanely found by Hagar, when 
her son Ishmael was dying of thirst,) which sup- 
plies the town with water for drinking or ablution 
(its use for other purposes being forbidden), is en- 
closed in a substantial square building, havin, 

handsome marble-faced entrance, with marble 
basins for ablution, and a room appropriated to 
the pilgrims, who come here in crowds to taste 
the miraculous fountain, From before dawn till 
near midnight, the well-room is constantly filled 
with visitors; all of whom, if not disposed to buy 
the services of the attendant, may themselves 
draw freely from the well, Various stories are 
ailuat respecting the origin and virtues of this 
sacred spring, which, of course, are all believed. by 
orthodox visitors, few of whom leave Mecca with- 
out carrying away some of the water in copper or 
tin bottles, to give away to their friends, and for 
their own use during illness, and their ablation 
afler death, These are the chief buildings within 
the enclosure, but none of them can be considered 
as consecrated, except during the hour of prayer; 
for, at other times, barbers, and all kinds of retail 
vendors, porters, and idlers, are to be met with 
atevery turn, (Burckhardt, vol. i. p. 278) In 
Several parts of the colonnade, public ato are 
held for the instruction of young children; while, 
in other parts, a few professors deliver theological 
lectures, which meet, however, with little patron- 
age from the pilgrims, who, with all their anxiety 
to visit the holy house, are, like all Turks, too 
much attached to the dolce far niente to trouble 
themselves with the doctrines either of theologians 
or men of science, ‘The exterior of the mosque is 
adorned with seven quadrangular minarets, from 
the summits of which a view is obtained of the 
busy scene around. There are 19 gates, distributed 
without any order or symmetry ; and the outside 
walls are formed by the surrounding houses, 
which during the pilgrimage are let, at enormous 
rents, tu the wealthiest hadjis, with whom it is a 
grand object to be as near as possible to the holy 
house. The windows of these houses overlook the 
enclosure; and hence their occupiers are enabled 
to join in many of the mosque services without 
stirring from home. The service of the mosque 
eceupics a vast number of people, as the Imama, 
Multis, officers of the Zem-zem, Mueddins, Olemas, 
lamplighters, and menial servants, all of whom 
receive regular pay, besides sharing the presents 
made by the pilgrims, The revenues of the 
mosque were formerly very extensive; but its 
wealth has greatly declined, nor does it now 
possess any treasures excopt a few golden lamps, 








27, after having suffered | the establishment being kept up almost wholly 


great damage from fire, is an obloug massive struc-} at the expense of the sultan, The first officer of 


Bld 
the mosque is the Nayb ef Haram, or warden, 
who keeps the keys of the Kaaba, receives the 
pilgrims’ contributions, and directs the repairs of 
the building. Next to him is the Aga of the 
emnachs, a body of about 40 negroes, who perform 
the dui 
ing disorders, and washing and sweeping the 
pavement round the Kaaba, In the time of the 

marlan, or great festival, the mosque is par- 
ticularly brilliant; not only from the number of 
pilgrims of every age, rank, and nation within 








the enclosure, but also from the thousands of | 
Jamps whieh illuminate the colounades. On the ; 


terjnination of the Iladj, howevér, the temple 
assumes a very different appearance, Disease 
and mortality, caused by fatigue, unhealthy 
Jodgings, bad fare, and, in some cases, by absolute 
destitution, fill the mosque with the sick and 
ng; all of whom are anxions to have the 
faction of expiring in view of the Kaaba, of 











fat! 







receiving the Imam’s prayers, andof being sprinkled 
with the sacred water of Zem-zem. Whoever 


enters Mecea, whether pilgrim or not, is enjoined 
by the law to visit the temple immediately, and 
not to attend to any worldly concern before he 
has discharged that solemn du Certain reli- 
gious rites, such as walking seven times round 
the Kaaba, and reciting certain prayers, are per- 


















formed in the interior of the mosque ; thea comes ; 


the ceremony of walking seven times between the 
hillof Szafaand Merona; and, lastly, the pilgrims 
must submit to have their heads shaved by the 
Darbers of the mosque, All these ceremonies 
must be repeated by every Mussulman, wh 
enters Mecca from a journey farther than ty 
days’ distance; and they must be again more 
particularly performed at the time of the pilgrim- 
age to Arafat, a hill about 15 m, E, of Mecca, to 














which Mobammed used to retire to pray, and } 


which, on this account, is esteemed particularly 
sacred by all Mohammedans, 


The concourse of pilgrims to the holy mount is | 


often immense, Burckhardt says he counted 
about 3,000 tents dispersed over the surrounding: 
plain; but the greater number of the pilgrims 
were without tents: between 20,000 : OU, 
camels were to be seen scattered among the pil- 
gtims, whose uumbers, he conchides, must ha 
exceeded 70,000, The eamp was from 3 to +m. 
long, aud between and 2m. in breadth, Bur we 
suspect that these return: 
beyond the mark, and the taste for pilg 3 
naw rapidly declining throughout, the Moharmme- 
dan workl, yisit to Aratat is indispensable to 
the pilgrims; none by any chance omit it; nor 
can the title of Hadji be assumed except by those 
who bave been present at the ceremony. Mecca, 
like Jerusalem, boasts of many places rendered 
sacred by tradition, ‘The birthplaces of Moham- 
med and his daughter Fatima, the tomb of his 
wife Hadija, and the ecll where the Prophet wrote 






























the Koran, ‘are shown to the pilgrims, who are | 


expected to make contributions for their mainten- 
ance, Buta t to these places forms 0 item 





of religious duty ; and but few depart in any way | 
trom the prescribed routine, as such acts would | 


interfere with their protits cither as merchants or 
beggars, and thus frustrate a very important, if 
not chief, object of the expedition. 

‘The inhab. of Mecca are, with the exception of 
afew Iedjaz Bedouins, cither foreigners or the 
offspring of foreigners. ‘The ancient tribe of 
Koreysh, to which Mohammed belonged, is almost 
extinet ; and there are now in Mecca only three 
or fuur Koreysh families, the head of one of which 
is the Nayb, or keeper of the great mosque. ‘The 
neighbourhood. however, of the creat mart of 





of police officers in the temple, prevent-! 
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Djidda, the annual arrival of immense caravans, 
and the holy house, attract thither vast multi- 
tudes of strangers; a portion of whom remain 
behind, and settle permanently in the city, adopt- 
ing Arabian habits, and intermarrying with the 
native pop. The most numerous are: the de- 
scendants of Arabs from Yemen and Hadramaut; 
next to them in numbers are those of Hindoo, 
Egyptian, Syrian, African, ané Turkish origin; 
besides whom there are Persiaus, Affghans, Kurds, 
and people, in short, of almost every Mohammedan 
nation, all of whom are careful in preserving a 
traditional knowledge of their original country. 
‘The inhab., however, though differing so much, 
nationally considered, wear the same sort of dress, 
have the same customs, and care much less for 
national costume and manners than in any other 
part of the East. Their colour is a yellowish 
brown, and in features they closely resemble the 
Bedouins: the lower classes are generally stout, 
with muscular limbs, while the higher orders are 
istinguished by their meagre emaciated forms 
and black piercing eyes. All classes are fond of 
dress, and the earnings of the poor are mostly 
spent on clothes, The women wear Indian silk 
gowns, with large blue striped trousers reaching to 
the aucles, and a white kind of hood to cover the 
face, ‘There are few families in moderate circum- 
stances that do not keep slaves, most of whom are 
ubians and Abyssinians, brought thither from 
the port of Snakim: many African females are 
ept as concubines; and, in ease of their having 
ue, the masters usually legitimate the offspring 
by marrying them, ‘The sale of concubines is 
mfined to the middle and lower classes, the 
more wealthy regarding the practice as disgraceful. 
‘The inhab, of Mecca, as also of Dj Ada and Medina, 
are far more lively and communicative than either 
the Syrians or Egyptians, and in this respect they 
resemble the Beineins, Indeed, vivacity of tem- 
per, acute intellect, sagacity, and sauvity of 
manner, are characteristics of almost. all the native 
inhab.; while, at the same time, their proud, in- 
dependent spirit, for which they are equally 
rkable, is infinitely preferable to the cringing 
Jiry of the ‘Lurks of Anatolia and § 
teligion exercises little control ever them; and, 
though they are proud of aping the manners 
recorded of Mohammed, and thoroughly versed 
iu the Koran, few Mussulmen are so mattentive 
to the moral duties inculcated by the Prophet. 

‘or the most part, indeed, they’ exbibit great 
protligacy of character. Drunkeness, gambling, 
cheating, false-swearing, and the grossest sen- 
sualily, are of every-day occurrence; and it is a 
common saying among the people,‘ Forbidden 
things abound in the city forbidden to infidels.’ 
Leaming and science, which once flourished in 
Meeca, are now almost wholly neglected, The 
many medresses, or colleges, for which the city was 
formerly renowned, are tured either into corn- 
magazines or lodging-houses for pilgrims; its 
‘large libraries have disappeared; the great mosque 
jis at present the only place where teachers of 

eastern learning are to be found; aud the Mecca- 
ways themselves, who wish to improve in science, 
go to Damascus or Cairo, 

The employments of the people are in trade and 
the service of the Beitullah, but there are few 
employed in the mosque who do not, clandestinely 
at least, engage in commercial affairs. ‘There are 
but few artisans, and these much inferior in skill 
to the same class in Egypt; a few potteries and 
dye-works are the only manufactories, and thé 
town is wholly dependent on other countries for 
its necessary supplies. Henge there is a large 
‘foreion trade. and the holy city is crowded. during 
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the month of Phathajja (the latter end of June 
aud beginning of July), not only with zealous de- 
votees, but opulent merchants, who thus make use 
of the permission granted them by the Prophet : 
‘It shall be no crime in you, if ye seek an increase 
from your Lord by trading during the pilgrimage, 
(Sale’s Koran, ch, ii) Daring the whole twelve 
that the pilgrims are allowed to remain, a 
r or market is held in Mecca and its vicinity; 
and though the number of pilgrims has greatly 
declined of late years, it is still a crowded and 
bustling scene. " ‘Few pilgrims,” says Burek- 
hardt, “except the mendicants (a very numerous 
class), arrive without bringing some productions of 
their respective countries for sale; and this remark 
is applicable as well to the merchants, with whom 
commercial pursuits are the main object, as to 
those who are actuated by religious zeal; for to 
the latter the profits derived from selling a few 
articles at Mecca diminish in some degree the 
heavy expenses of the journey, ‘The Mogrebyns 
(pilgrims from Moroced and N, Africa) bring their 
red bonnets and woollen cloaks; the Evropean 
‘Turks, shoes and slippers, hardware, embroidered 
stuffs, swectmeats, amber, andtrinkets; the Turks 
of Anatolia bring carpets, silks, and Angora shaw 
the Dersians, Cashmere shawls and large 
handkerchiefs; the Af 
of the sponcy boughs of 
heads of yellow soap-stone, and 
manufactured in theie own 
furuish the numerous producti 
extensive region; the people of Yemen, snake 
for Persian pipes, sandals, ancl various other works 
in leather; and the Africans bring various articles 
adapted to the slave trade. The pilgrims are, 
however, frequently disappointed in their expecta- 
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tion of gain, for want of money often obliges them 
to accept very low prices,’ The most respectable 
of the mendicant pilgrinns are negroes (called here 





Tekronrys), and these apply themselves to labour 
immediately. on their arrival at Mee me 
serve as porters, for the transport of goods and 





corn from the ships tu the warehouses; some hire : 





themselves to clean the court-yards, fetel. wood, 
and earry water; while others manufacture small 
baskets and mats of date leaves, or prepare the 
intoxicating drink called bouza, ‘The pilssrir 
accommodated in lodgings, for which the 
charge a most exorbitant rent; and all, exeept 
those of the highest and lowest ranks, live toge- 
ther in a state of freedom and equality, keeping 
“but few servants, and generally dividing among 
themselves the various duties of housekeeping. 
‘The two principal caravans which rendezvous at 
Mecca are those of Damascus and Cairo; both of 
which always arrive at fixed periods, generally a 
day or two before the departure of the Hadj for 
Arafat. ‘The former of these is very large, and is, 
at the same time, very weil regulated. “The cara. 
van af Cairo is much smaller, and its route, along 
the Red Sea, is more dangerous and fatiguing : 
but many of the Egyptian aud Afriean merchants 
now. come by sea frum Suez, Cosseir, and Suakin 
to Djidda, and thus avoid the weariness of a long 
Jand journey, The Persian caravan sets out from 
Bagdad, and crosses the desert; but it is now of 
little importance, as all but the poorest Persian 
pilgrims come round by sea from Bussorah, between 
which place and Djidda there is a large and 
steadily increasing trade. 

The climate of Mecca is sultry and unwhole- 
some; especially in August, Sept, aud Oct., when 
a hot suffucating wind prevails. The wet season 
is in Dec, but the rains are not so continuous as 
in other tropical countries. Intermittent and in- 
Hammatory fevers, dysentery, elephantiasis, and 
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stone are common diseases; and, with respect to 
the general health of the town, Burckhardt says, 
‘¥ seldom enjoyed perfect health while in Mecca : 
I was twice attacked by fever, attributable chiefly 
| to bad water; and, even on those days when I was 
free from disease, I felt great lassitude, depression 
of spirits, and total want of appetiie.’ (Vol. i 
p. 451.) 

The territories of Mecca, Tayf, Gonfade, and 
Yemibo were, previously to the Wahabee and 
Egyptian conquests, under the command of the 
sherif of Mecea, who held his authority from the 
grand seignior; but when the Porte was no 
jlonger able to send large armics with the Hadj 
; caravans to secure her power in the Hedjaz, the 

sherifs became independent. The Wahabees (who * 
are to the Mohammedan relision what the Pro- 
Htestant churches are to Christianity) took pos- 
session of Mecca in 1802, and retained it till 1813, 
when Mehemet Ali restored the holy cities to the 
/Nominal protection of the Porte, while at the 
|same time he placed them effectually under his 
own control, i 

MECHLIN (Fr. Malines), a city of Belgium, 
prov. Antwerp, cap. arrond., on the Dyle, a tribu- 
tary of the Scheldt, and on the railway between. 
Antwerp and Brussels, 14 m, SSE. the former, 
jand 14m, NNE, the latter, Pop. 33,521 in 1860, 
| the Dyle divides Mechlin into two parts, It is 
regularly laid out with broad, well-paved, and 
clean streets, Houses grotesque, antiquated, and 
| frequently of a large size; but, being painted in 
front, they look el and cheerful. The forti- 
j fications were demolished by the French in 1804, 
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‘Phe most. remarkable public building is the cathe- 
-dral, a Gothic edifice, commenced in the 12th 
century. 


The body of this building is by no 
mmensurate with the present altitude of 
the moriseo tower attached to it, and still less 
with the height to whieh it was originally in- 
‘tended to be carried. This massive tower, with 
its truncated steeple, begun in 1452, is 370 ft. 
above ground, being the height of the cross of 
St. Paul's, London; and, had’ it been completed 
according to the original design, it would have. 
been 640 ft. high. The Last Supper, the altar- 
fiece, is by Rubens: the heads of the apostles and 
| Style of drapery are said to be in his best manner ; 
but the Christ is a failure, and the picture is mil- 
dewed. The church of the Reécollects has the 
famous picture of the Crucifixion, by Vandyke, 
‘ This,’ says Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘ is perhaps the 
most capital of all his works, in respect of the 
variety and extensiveness of the design, and the 
judicious disposition of the whole. It’ may be 
considered as one of the first pictures in the world, 
and gives the highest idea of Vandyke’s powers,’ 
(Reynolds's Works, ii, 273, ed, 1819.) There are 
pictures by Rubens in the cathedral, and some 
fof the other churches, of which the Adoration 
of the Magi, in the church of St. John, is, pro- 
bably, the best, After the churches, the bishop's 
} palace, town-hall, arsenal and cannon foundry, the 
| Franciscan convent, and the Biguinage, a large 
asylum for 800 widows, or aged women, are the 
principal public buildings. Mechlin is the sec of 
jan archbishop, who is primate of Belgium, and 
; has a revenue of about 4,000. 4 year. It is the 
; seat of a tribunal of primary jurisiiction, and the 
residence of a military commandant. It has an 
ceelesiastical seminary, a college, an academy of 
painting, a society of the fine arts, and a mont-de- 
| pirté, Tthas been long celebrated for the manu_ 
; facture of lace, of a coarser and stouter kind than 
that of Brussels; but this has latterly been to a 
considerable extent superseded by the Notting- 
ham lace, and but few houses are now engaged in 
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the business. Among its other fabrics ate those 
of Cashmere shawls and gilt leather chairs: the 
latter were at one time an article of export, and 
upwards of 400 workmen are still engaged in their 
manufacture, 

Mcchlin furnishes a peculiar species of beer, of 
a light body, which acquires, by keeping, a vinous 
flavour and quality. Another delicacy peculiar 
to this city, is the ‘ Déjeiiner de Matlines, a dish 
much admired by travellers as well as natives, 
into which pigs’ feet and cars enter as important 
constituents. 

Mechlin has an extensive trade in flax, corn, 
and oil, The tide ascends the Dyle to a league 
above the city, which is accessible for vessels of 
considerable burden from the Scheldt. Mechlin 
js connected with Louvain by a canal navigable 
by vessels of 160 tons. ‘The town forms also the 
central station of the Belgian railways. 

‘As early as the 6th century, Mechlin appears to 
have been a place of importance, and the cap. of 
a lordship. It suffered severely from war, plague, 
and fire in the middle ages; and in modern times 
lias been repeatedly taken by the Spaniards, 
Dutch, English, and French, 

MECKLENBURG, a territory in N. Germany, 
between lat, 53° and 54° 20' N., and long, 10° 35’ 
and 13° 57’ E,; having N, the Baltic, E, and S, 
the Prussian dom., and W, Hanover, Denmark, 
and Lubeck. Area, 5,820 sq.m. Pop. 647,509 in 
1860 Mecklenburg is divided into 

1, MeckLENBURG-ScHWERIN (GRAND Ducry 
or), a state of N. Germany, between lat, 53° 7” 
and 54° 20’ N,, and long. 10° 37’ and 13° 15’ E.; 
having FE. Pomerania and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
8. the province of Brandenburg, W. the terri- 
tories of Luneburg and Lauenbure, the princi- 
pality of Ratzeburg, elonging to M.-Strelitz, and 
the territory of Lubeck, and N. the Baltic, Length, 
E, to W. about 110 m.; average breadth nearly 
45m. Area, 4,833 sq.m. Pop. 548,449 in 1861, 
Mecklenburg belongs to the great plain of N. 
Germany’; it is not, however, a dead level, but 
has an undulating surface, interspersed with some 








ranges of low hills, one of which, the Ruhneberg,« w’ 


rises to nearly 600 ft. above the level of the Baltic. 
It has several rivers of some size, as the Recknitz, 
constituting its NE, boundary, the Warnow, and 
the Stepnitz, flowing to the Baltic, the Elde, a 
tributary of the Elbe, and others; and a great 
number of lakes, that of Miritz, which has an 
area of more than 50 sq. m,, and is clevated 216 
Rhenish ft.-above the sea, being by far the largest 
lake in N. Germany ; next to it is the lake of 
Schwerin, having the cap, of the duchy on its 
banks, Notwithstanding its high lat., this grand 
duchy has a milder climate than most parts of 
Germany. The mean temp. of Germany is 51° 
Fahr, (8° 5’ R.), that of Mecklenburg 52° 5’ F. 
(9° R.) But the winter is severe, the average 
temp. of that. season being little above the freez- 
ing-point; the atmosphere, also, is particularly 
humid, which, added to the moisture of the soil, 
renders catarrhs and consumptions frequent. The 
surface and soil are various. On either border of 
the principal range of hills a poor sandy tract 
extends, covered with heath; and few parts of 
Germany are worse cultivated, or more thinly in- 
habited, than that between Schwerin and Giistrow, 
a distance of neatly 40 m. To the S. of this dis- 
trict the soil is somewhat better; and beyond 
Gtistrow, towards what was formerly Swedish 
Pomerania, the sand gradually changes into a 
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fertile loam, well adapted to the growth of rye 
ert wn ae elie fd 
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the face of the country is cheerful and pleasing; 
the land is mostly enclosed; the woods, which 
are extensive, are scattered over the country, and 
on the borders of the lakes good meadow lands 
occasionally present themselves. Mecklenburg 
is essentially an agricultural country. It is gene- 
rally divided into large estates, The demesnes 
of the sovereign comprise 4-10ths of the land, 
and those of the nobility, knights, and Ritter, 
nearly 5-10ths; leaving about I-10th in the pos- 
session of the municipalities and a few monastic 
institutions. Farms are generally very extensive ; 
they vary from 300 to 1,000 or 1,200 acres, About 
one-fourth part of the prov, is cultivated by pro- 
prictors resident on their own estates, and who 
are frequently very intelligent and well-informed ; 
about a half is occupied by farmers, and a quarter 
by peasants or Bauern, The seveiity of the 
winter makes it necessary to have farm buildings 
sufficient to accommodate the live-stock, in addi- 
tion to the corn and hay; and hence a gentle- 
man’s house has near it, besides labourers’ cottages, 
more than five times the extent of barns, stables, 
cow and sheep houses, that would be required in 
England for the same extent of land. Farms, 
when let, are usually held by tenants on leases, 
varying from 7 to 21 years. The rent varies, of 
course, according to the quality of the soil, and 
situation. It is almost uniformly paid in money, 
and the rotation of crops prescribed in the lease 
must be strictly adhered to, Taxes are lower 
than in most parts of the Continent. The various 
taxes and other out-goings borne by the pro- 
wietor may be estimated at about 1d, an acre. 
e stock on the larger farms usually belongs to 
the tenants; but that on the smaller farms, held 
by peasants, usually belongs to the landlords, 
he cultivation of wheat (especially the red 
variety) has increased greatly of late years, and 
Mecklenburg is now one of the principal countries 
of Germany for the export of 





wheat. Rostock 
wheat is, however, inferior to either English or 
Dantzic wheat; so much so, that when wheat is 
being shipped from Kostock at 18s, a quarter, it 
fetch 27s, or 28s. at Dantzic, Next to corn, 
peas, beans, potatoes, and turnips are principally 
grown. Hemp and flax are reared, but in no 
great quantities; and the culture of tobacco has 
very much diminished. Of late years horses, 
instead of oxen, have been employed in field 
labour. The system of cultivation corresponds 
with that of Holstein and Schleswig. After a 
year's fallow three corn crops, usually rye, barley, 
‘and oats, are taken in succession, the ind. being 
sown down with grass seeds; along with the 3d 
corn crop, @ crop of hay is taken in the 5th year, 
and the 6th and 7th years the fields are in pasture, 
The climate is too cold for the vine, though lat- 
terly it has been raised to some extent at Crevitz, 
and some bad wine has been produced. The 
horses and horned cattle, which are both nume- 
tous and excellent, find a ready sale in every part 
of Germany, and are a source of great profit to 
the landed proprietors, The breed of horses haa 
been mach improved, by means of the grand ducal 
and private studs, Sheep have been a good deal 
increased of late: the stock in the grand duchy is 
now estimated at about 1,300,000, and wool has 
become a principal article of export. Herds of 
hogs and flocks of geese are met with in every 
part of Mecklenburg. ‘I'he former wander, nearly 
wild, through the forests, feeding on acorns and 
roots, and the geese literally cover the banks of 
the lakes and rivers, 1 
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Thepop, has in recent yéars been 
chiefly in consequence of emigration, which, in the 
years 1850-60, carried off between 7,000 and 8,000 
Persons per annum. Till within the last 50 years 
the peasants were in a state of mitigated slavery. 
They could acquire, enjoy, and transmit. property, 
but they were adscripti glebe, and bound to the 
soil, so as to be sold or let with it. The n= 
ment took measures, on the restoration of peace, 
to abolish this relic of the feudal ages: and, about 
1820, all the peasants who still remained in the 
condition of serfs (for many of the proprietors had 
previously emancipated those on their estates), 
were declared free, though their actual manumis- 
sion did not take place till the year 1825. They are 
now, however, quite frec, and may labour where 
and under whatever conditions they please to 
stipulate with their employers, Previously to the 
emancipation of the peasantry, a man was esti- 
mated to cost during harvest is. 4d., during hay- 
making 1s, Id. and at other periods from 6d. to is. 
aday, But few changes have since taken place, 
either in the condition or appearance of the pea- 
santry, ‘I'he country, at a passing view, scems, 
from the magnitude of the farm buildings, and the 
number of enclosures and woods, to be more pros- 
perous than, on a closer examination, is found to 
be the case, 

in Mecklenburg the general principle is, that 
every place shall provide for its own poor, either 
separately or in common with others, All pro- 
prictors are bound to maintain the poor on their 
estates; and, in furtherance of that object, are 
entitled to levy a sum of about 8d, a year from 
the day labourers, and 4d. from the maidservants 
on the estate, though but few avail themselves of 
this privilege. When crown lands are let there is 
always a clause in the contract, regulating what 
the farmer, the dairy farmer, the smith, and the 
shepherd are to pay for behoof of the poor. ‘The 
higher classes, public officers, and merchants pay 
1 per eent. of their income to the poor's funds. 
All poor persons have a legal claim to assistance, 
and, if necessary, such work must be found them 
as they can perform, 

About 80,000 ewts. of salt are obtained annu- 
ally ; bat, with the exception of lime, minerals are 
of little importance, and mining is quite neglected, 
Manufactures are not very considerable. ‘The 
principal are those of woollen and linen fabrics; 
bat in both the produce is chiefly for home con- 
sumption, Mecklenburg is famous, even in Ger- 
many, for the distillation of corn spirits. Every 
one may y on the business of distiller, without 
tax or restfiction. of any kind; and this facility 
has, no doubt, tended to increase that taste for 
ardent spirits which, unhappily, distinguishes the 
peasantry, A few cotton, paper, glass, tobacco, 
soap, and wax-light factories, with breweries and 
tanneries, complete tlie list of manafacturing es- 
tablishments, ‘The government is, however, 
devoting a good deal of attention to the improve- 
ment and diffusion of manufactures, and at least 
one school of arts and trades is now established in 
every tuwn. Mecklenburg has an extensive trade 
in farm produce, which is facilitated by the proxi- 
mity of the Elbe ‘and the Baltic, especially the 
former, the principal part of the foreign commerce 
of the duchy being carried on through Hamburg, 
The value of the exports amounted to 1,146,0002. 
in 1862, of which corm for 500,002, wool for 
170,0002, and horses for 104,002, The commer- 
cial policy of Mecklenburg is as liberal as can be 
desired : there are no duties on imports, except a 
trifling excise at her ports, nor any frontier dues 
beyond a trifle in the shape of a road-toll, which 
does not, however, appear to be strictly enforced. 
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The only commercial towns and ports of conse- 
quence are Rostock and Wismar, The other 
towns have merely a retail trade, a large part of 
which is in the hands of Jews, In the S., Prussian. 
money and measures are current; but the Ham- 
burg measures of length and the Lilbeck measures 
of capacity, are in use, in most parts of the grand 
duchy, The Mecklenburg rod is larger than the 
Rhenish, in the proportion of 1 to °809; the morgen 
varies from 200 to 400 aq. rods, The pound is to - 
that of Hamburg as 401 to 400: the centner=:8 
liespfund = 112 lbs,; but in Rostock the Jiesp, has 
16 tbs, 

The government of M.-Schwerin is intimately 
connected with that of M.-Strelitz, Fach grand 
duchy has its separate states, which, also, meet 
separately ; but the states of both grand duchics 
assemble once a year, alternately at Sternberg 
and Malchin, The joint assembly has the right, 
in conjunction with ‘the grand duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, to make laws for and impose taxes 
on the whole of Mecklenburg ; it consists of the 
landed proprietors among the Nobility, and of de- 
puties from towns, in all amounting to between. 
500 and 600 members, When the states are not 
assembled a committee sits at Rostock. Tha 
executive power is entrusted to a directorium, con- 
sisting of 8 grand-dueal councillors, 8 heads of 
noble families (£rb-Landmarschalle), and a deputy 
from the town of Rostock, which is itself a sort of 
little republic, or imperium in imperio, The grand 
duchy is divided into 5 principal districts—the 
dachy of Schwerin, or circ, of Mecklenburg ; the 
{ duchy of Giistrow,"br cire. of Wenden ; the district 
of Rostock ; the prineipality of Schwerin, and the 
lordship of Wismar ; besides which there is a small 
extent of territory, which sends no representatives 
to the states, and over which 3 conyentual estab- 
| lishments have jurisdiction, 

Justice is administered in 
towns and villages, in patrimonial ‘courts on the 
estates of the nobility, with courts of secondary 
| Jurisdiction at Schwerin, Giistrow, and Rostock, 
j and a high court of appeal at Parehim, which is 
"the supreme legal tribunal for both grand duchies, 
With the exceptiun of between 3,000 and 4,000 
Jéws, the inhab, are nearly alt Lutherans, There 
are upwards of 1,000 primary schools, about: 40. 
superior public schools (Biirgerschulen), 5 gym- 
nasia, and the university of Rostock, with seyeral 
ecclesiastical and other special seminaries, ‘Pre- 
viously to 1826, there was but one bookselling 
establishment in the grand duchy ; but, since that 
; period, the diffusion of education and the cultiva- 
tion of literature has led to the establishment of 
numerous others, 

The public revenues of the grand duchy amount 
to 510,000/, per annum, and the public debt was 
1,468,7901. in 1862. The dukes of Mecklenbarg 
had formerly 5 votes in the coliege of princes, in 
the diet of the empire, Since 1815, Mecklen. 
burg-Schwerin has beld, with Mecklenburg-Strel. 
itz, the 14th rank in the Germanic Confederation. 
They have conjointly 2 votes in the general 
assemblies, but only’ one in the committee of 
the diet. Mecklenburg-Schwerin furnishes a 
contingent of 5,967 men to the army of the Con- 
federation. 

Schwerin is the political cap. ; but Ludwigslust, 
a town with a pop of about 3,000, 14 m. SW. Par- 
chim, is the usval summer residence of the grand 
duke. The palace, which is a fine large edifice, 
has a cabinet of pictures and a collection of Sla. 
vonic afttiquities; the surrounding grounds are 
well laid out, but the neighbourhood is dull and 
not very healthy, 

2. MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ (Granp Decry 
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oF), a state of N. Germany, consisting of two se- 
parate territorial divisions ; the first and largest, 
or the duchy of Stargard, lying between lat. 3° 
9 and 53? 47' N., and long, 129 40" and 13° 57 E, 
having W.Mecklenburg-Sehwerin, and surrounded 
on all other sides by the Prussian territories and 
the second, or principality of Ratzebung, between 
Jat, 53° 40’ and 58° 51’ N,, and long. 10° 39° and 
11° E, United area, 997 sq.m. Pop. 99,060 in 
1861. The general. features of the country are the | 
same as those described in the above art.: its 

mean clevation is, however, somewhat less than 

that of Mecklenburg-S in, though the Help! 
terburg, near Woldeyk, rises to G40 ft. above the | 
sea, The chief river in Stargard is the Iavel, and ; 
in Ratzeburg the Stepnitz.. ‘The land is divided | 
among the sovereign, the nobility, and the towns, 

jn the proportions of about 7-10ths to the ti 

2-10ths to the nobles, and 1-10th to the muniei 



































palities, Nearly 1-fth part of the grand: ducal 
Property. cousists of forest lands, “Agriculture 
pro penttle breeding: are the chief branels of in| 





dustry here, as in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. ‘The 
manufactures are even more insignificant than in 
the latter grand duchy, and almost, contined to 
leather, beer, and s with copper*wares in 
Ratacburg. ‘There is a brisk trade in rural pro- , 
duce, New Brandenburg is, next to Gustrow, the 
largest. wool-market, and Old Strelitz the largest 
mart for horses, in Mecklenburg. Furstenburg 
has some trade in timber and butter. | 
The government is a_fendal monarchy, as ‘in 
Meckienburg-Schwerin, Justieg is administered in | 
# courte of primary juss ic aot the superior court 
of Ratzeburg, and the court of chancery in New 
which appeal lies to the supreme | 
tribunal at Parchi The principal pablic schools | 
are, the Gymnasium Carolinum at New Strelitz, | 
the high schools at N: randenburg, Friedland, | 
and Ratzeburg, and the school of arts (Bildungs- 
anstalt) at Mirow, New Strelitz is the cap. and | 
residence of the grand duke, The other chief. 
towns are New Brandenburg, Friedland, and Old 
Strelitz. Mecklenburg-Strelitz holds, with Meck, 
Jenburg-Schwerin, the Tth place in the Germal 
Confederation, and hasalso, with it, 1 vote in the 
committee, haying in the fill diet 1 vote indepen- 




















Strelitz, fro 








dently. Tt furnishes 1,197 men to the army of s 


the confederation, 

Meeklenbury has been several times conquered 
and:disposed of by foreign powers: y Henry 
the Lion, in the 12th century by Ferdinand IT., 
who gave it to Wallenstein, and by Napoleon ; 
but it has always reverted to its original dynasty, 
The reig mily is the only sovereign Rowse 
of Slavonian origin, and isone of the most ancient 
in Europe, with all the principal reigning families 
af which it has been allied The separation of 
Mecklenburg into two states took place in 1701, : 
and both weee recognised grand-duchies in 1815, 

MEDLIN A, or MEDINET-EL-N ABI, the * town 
of the Prophet,’ one of the sacred vities of Arabia, 
the buriaiplace of Mohammed, and, next to Mecca, 
the great centre of attraction to Mobammedan pil- 
in the prov, cl-Ledjaz, 100 m, NE, its port 
bo on the Red Sea, and m. N. Mecea. | 
Jat, 25° 13’ N,, long, 409 3°15" E. Pop. of town i 
and suburbs, estim, at 18,000. This celebrated | 
city stands in a plain, close to a chain of, hills 
which bounds the great desert westward, It is net 
apen, like Mecca, but surrounded by a wall about 
40 ft. high, and flanked by 30 towers: it was ad- 
ditionally fortified with a ditch by the Wahabes 
Dut this is in most. places nearly filled ups Tt 
entered by three fine gates: one of which, towards 
the $., called Bab-el-Masry, is said by Burck-) 
hardt to tank second only to the noble gates of | 
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Cairo: a fourth gate, b the-§. wall, was closed by 
the Wahabees, and has not since bgtn re-opened, 
‘The houses are"well built, of a dark grey stone; 
but it has a desolate appearance, owipg to the les- 
sened resort of pilgrims. Ruined. bouses and tot- 
tering walls are seen in every part of the town: 


and ‘Medina presents the same disheartening 


view as most of the eastern towns, which now 
afford but faint images of their ancient splendour.” 
(Burckhardt’s Arabia, ii, 150.) The principal 
street, in which are most of the shops, leads from 
the Cairo gate to the gfeat mosque; another, of re- 
spectable size and breadth, runs from the mosque 
to the Syrian gate; but many of its honses are 
in ruins, and there are few shops, No shops or 
bazaars, however, are found in other parts of the 
town; and, in this respect, Medina differs from 
Mecea, which is one continued market. The sub- 
urbs cover more ground than the city itself, from 
which they are separated by an open space, nat- 
row on the S, but widening on the W., before 
the Cairo gate, where it formsa lange public place 
called Mondkha, ab 3 crowded with camels and 
Bedouins, Pro s are sold here in’ sheds 
erected for the purpose, and the numerous coffee 
huts are béset the whole day with visitors, The 
greater part of the suburbs consist of large court- 
yards,” built round with Jow houses, tenanted 
chietly by the humbler classes. Each hush, ot 
cougt-yard, contains 30 or 40 mnilies; the cattle 
belonging to the little community occupy the 
centre of each, and the only gate of entrance is 
regularly closed at night. Opposite, however, to 
the gate of Cairo are several regular and well- 
built streets, with houses similar to those within 
the town; one of these, called El-Ambarye, com- 
prises some of the handsomest residences in Me- 
dina, besides two rather large mosques, all now 
remaining, except the tt temple, out of I 
mentioned by the Arabian historians. ‘The town 
is supplied with good water, both from wells and 
open streams, 

‘The glory of Medina, 
as a sacred’ city, almost on a 1 
the possessi 






























and that which places it, 
with Mecca, is 

sion of the tomb containing the remains 
of the Prophet. This tomb, the tombs of 
Abou-Beker and Omar, the friends and immediate 
ors of the Prophet, are enclosed within the 
great mosque, situated at the E. end of the town, 
Though swaller than the mosque at Mecca, itis 
built upon the same plan, with minarets at the 
‘and forms an open square, surrounded on 
by covered colomades, ‘The tombs are 
hin a curtain, in a square building of 
e walls of the mosque, 
railing. People of 
1 the sacred pre- 
cinet, ealled LU Hedjra and any one, indeed, who 
lias money to spare, finds but little difficulty in 
being adiaitted. ‘I'he ridiculous stories, long cur- 
ront in Europe, as to Mohammed's coffin. being 
suspended in the air by a loadstone, are unknown 
in the East ; and most part of the statements that 
have becn put forth, as to the richness and magni- 
ficence of the tombs and the great mosque, have 
been absurdly exagzerated, The tomb of Fatima, 
the favourite daughter of the Prophet, and the 
wife of Ali, is also within the great mosque; but it 
is doubtful whether it really encloses her remains. 
‘The lofty dome, which rises above the tombs, 
is seen at a great distance from the town. The 
ceremonies observed by persons visiting Medina 
re somewhat different from those customary at 
Mecca; nor is it absolutely required of the hadjis 
to visit the Prophet's tomb; and hence it is that 
the enjoined religious duties are considerably less 
tedious, ‘The building is lighted at night’ with 



























enclosed gait 

black stone, detached from 
and surrounded by a close ira 
rank are admitted gratis withi 
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Jampg and candles, seit either from Cairo or Con- 
stantinople. The mosque has four. gates, of which 
the principal, by which the pilgrims first enter, 
called Bab Meronin, is certainly very superior in 
beauty tg any of the gates at Mecca, ‘The police, 
cleansing,and lighting of the mosque. are entrusted 
to about 40 eunuch’, somewhat similar to those of 
the Beitullah at Mecca, supported, ike them, by 
salaries from Constantinople, and by fees and pre- 
sents from the hadjis, Besidea these, and the 
Imims, Mueddins, and Olemas, who are as indis- 
pensable here as at Meceay there‘ are upwards of 
500 inferior servants, ‘The mosque, founded by 
Mohammed himself, immediately after his fight 
from Mecca, on the spot where his camel first 
sested in the town, was enlarged by Omar after 
the Prophet's entombment, and surrounded with 
walls by Othman, Subsequent caliphs and nobles 
of Arabja greatly embellished it; but the whole 
edifice Was burnt down A.p. 1508; and so complete ; 
was the destruction, that only the interior of the j 
tomb was spared. The present building was 
erected in 1514, by Kayd Beg, then king of! 
Egypt; since whose timé only af immaterial | 
improvements have been mate by the Othman 
emperors of Constantinople. (Burckhardt’s Ara 
bia, ii, 161-803.) The burial-ground of Medina, 
called EU Bekya, is another object of extreme 
veneration, in consequence of its containing the 
tombs of Ibrahim, Othman, Abbas, the aunts of 
Mohammed, &e, Another place of pilgrim resort, 
is Djebel-Ohod, about 2m. fron the town; the 
scene of a conflict between the small army of | 
Mohammed and a very numerous band of idola- 
trous Koreysh, under Abu Sofyan, The Prophet's 
uncle, Hatnze, fell in the engagement, with 75 
others, all of whom are buried on this mountain, 
the exact spot being marked by a mosque, 

‘The people of Medina, like those of Mecca, are 
chiefly either foreigners or of foreign extraction, 
drawa thither by the Prophet's tomb, and the 
gains which it ensures to its neighbours, The 
number of sheriffs, indeed, descended from Hassan, 
the Prophet's grandson, is very cousiderable; but 
most of them cume from Mecca, or elsewhere, and 
nearly all are olemas, or clergymen. ‘Lhe pop. 
wresents, therafore, as motley a race as that of 
Mecea; andvArabians of every district, Egyptians, 
Africans, Syrians, and Turks of Anatolia, are found 
hers, more or Jess naturalised by intermarriage ; 
thoSe long settled being characterised, as at Mecea, 
by the Arab face, expressive cast, of features,and 
stout thick-set. person, © 

With regpect to commerce, Medina wi 
from Mecca; for, while the latter is enri 
transit trade scarcely inferior to that of any great 
city in the the trade of the former is merely 
for the consumption of the town and its neigh- 
hourbood, the articles being chiefly received from 
Egypl, by way of Yembo. “The provision trade is ! 
a lucrative branch of trafic; and the richer mer- i 
chants often realise enormous profits when the | 
caravans stay for any considerable time, and ex. 
haust the stores of the smaller dealers, The 
Bedouins supply the town with sheep, butter, 
honey, and charcoal, taking in return corn and 
clothing; but the trade is subject to great fluctu- | 
ations, in consequence of coritinnal enmities be- 
tween the tribes. The date and lotus fruit are 
produced in large quantities in the neighbouring 
gardens, the former of these being the prime article 
of food, and brought thither from all the surround- 
ing country, As respects native industry, Medina { 
is as il] situated as Mecea, wanting the commonest 
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city capable of making either a nail or a horseshoe, 
unless it be at pilgtim-time, when many of the 
-poorest hadjis endeavour by hard labour to eam 
the money necessary for their journey homewards, 

The climate of Medina is, during the winter, 
Much colder than at Mecca. Rain falls irregu- 
larly at that season, often in violent storms, last- 
ing for two or three days, but in some years so 
sparingly as to cause a general dearth, from the 
want ,of proper irrigation. The suramer heat is 
‘alleged to be greater than in any other part of the 
Hedjaz; and the salt-marshes, stagnant pools, and 
exhalations from the ucighbourng date-groves, 
are powerful agents in producing those intermit. 
tent fevers, which are so common, and often fatal 
in the city, especially to visitors, 

Medina, thodgh probably not entitled to rank 
as one of the cities of what is considered the Hedjaz, 
‘has always, since the establishment of Muhamime. 
danism, been considered as a separate principality, 
and independent éven of Mecca. . 

MEDINA DEL CAMPO, a town of Spain, 
kingd. of Leon, prov. Valladolid, on the Zapardiel, 
a tril, of the Douro, 27 m, SSW. Valladolid, and 
83 md. NW. Madrid. Pop. 4,208 in 1857, ' The 
towion goth sides the river (crossed here by a 
ston@ bridge), has a neat square, with a handsome 
sculptured fountain in its centre, The houses are 
mostly very old, and many of them quite in ruins, 
A collegiate and § other churches, several monas- 
(now uninhabited), and 2 hospitals, one of 
h has cor ‘able architectural merit, are its 
buildings; but most of them show, 
cdappezrance, the degraded eon- 
dition of the place.” The inhab, are chiefly em- 
ployed in agriculture, It has two weekly markets, 
and a fair in Febro ry, well attended by traders 
from, Toledo, Segovia, and Cuenga, 

Medina del Campo oogupies’ the site of the 
ancient Methymna lumped, and was formerly a 
place of considerable importance ; but in the 17th 




























century, after the discovery of Atncrica, a large 
part of its pop. emigreted, and its decay has sine 


been hastened by thé internal troubles of the 
utry. : 
{EDINA DE RIO SECO, a town of Spain, 
kinga. of Leon, prov. Valladolid, on the Sequillo, 
a trib, Of the Douro, 52 m. SS Leon, and 122 m. 
NW. Madrid. Pop, 4,960 in 1857,’ The n 
stands in an open plain, W, of the river, 1 
here by 3 bridges, and has narrow, .badly- i 
streefs,.and shabby decaying houses: there are § 
churthes, 4 monasteries, 2 hospitals, and a castle; 
but, with the single exception of the church of St. 
Mariay all the public buildings are in a ruinous 
condition. The inhab. were once so celebrated 
for r industry and the variety of manufactured 
goods exhibited at its fairs in April and September, 
that the district acquired the name of Lndia chica 
{the Little Indies) ; but every trace of its former 
prosperity has now disappeared, and the pop. ranks 
at present among the least industrions in Spain, 
SDINA SIDONTA, a town of Spain, in An- 
dalusia, prov. Cadiz, 22 ta, E. by §. Cadiz, and 63 
m. 5. Seville. Pop. 9,703 in 1 Tt is an old 
walled town, beautifully situated on the brow of 
a rocky eminence, looking eastward over a fine 
champagne country, A. castle, 2 par, churches, 6 
monasteries, and 2 hospitals are the only public 
buildings. |The chief employment of the inhab. is 
the manufacture of cartheuware, which is con- 
ducted on a large scale, furnishing the principal 
supply for Cadiz, Seville, and indeed the whole of 
Andalusia, ‘The neighbourhood is celebrated for 






























mechanics, and not even possessing a pottery. 
Weaving, dyeing, and tanning arc arts wholly un, 
known, nor is there a single person in the whale | 


its fine pastures, and the rearing of cattle forms 
the chief occupation of the rural pop. 
MEDITERRANEAN SEA (the Mare Internum 


520 
of the ancients, and, more recently, the Mare Me- 
dhterraneum), a large and very jmportant inl. sea, 
bounded N. by Europe, E. by Asia, and S. by Af, 
rica, communicating @t its W. extremity, by the 
Straits of Gibralbar, with the N. Atlantic Ocean, 
and at its NE. extremity, by the Dardanelles and 
Sosphorus, with the Black or Euxine Sea, Tt ex- 
tends, i a general sense, frona lat, 30° to nearly 
46° N., and from tong. 5° 54’ W, to 36° 8’ E. 
Greatest length, 2,300 m. ; do, breadth, from Venice 
to the Bayof Sidra, 1,200 m.; estimated ‘area,*| 
nearly 690,000 sq.m.” It is of an oblong, but very 
irregalar shape, especially on its N, side, into whieh 
project southward the two jarge peninsulas of Italy 
antl Greece, which thus divide the Mediterranean 
into three basins, the most westerly of which is 
included between the Straits of Gibraltar and the 
passage, only 72 m, broad, between C. Soeo in 
Sicily and, Bon in Africa; the central part ex-4 
tendihg eastward from. the jast-mentioned points 
to the meridign of ©, Matapan in the Morea; while 
the E, basin, called the Levant, comprises the 
Grecian Archipelago and the sea that washes the 
consts of Karamania, Syria,and Egypt. The prin- 
cipal inlets of the W. basin are the bays of Lyons, 
Ghnoa, and Naples: it contains also the thregJarge 
Tanck, of Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily; the Lipari, | 
and other islands.on the W. side of Italy; and the 
Belcarie group, off the coast of Spain. ‘The central 
daain has a large arm projecting N. under the name 
of the Adriatic Sea 5. its smaller inlets being the 
Gulls of ‘Taranto in Italy, Lepanto in Greece, and 
Cabes and Sidra (ap, the two Syrtes) in Africa: 
Malta, the Ionian Isles, and the numerous rocky 
islets skirting the shores of Dalmatia, are its chief 
islands, ¢ portion of the E. basin or Levant, 
which $t es N, from the isle of Candia to the 
coast of Macedonia, is called the Archipelago, and 
jg remarkable, not- ong for the extreme irregui- 
larity of its coast-line, Bat for the numerous clusters 
of volcanic islands and rocks that stud its surface 5 
its chief gulfs are those of, Egina, Salonika, Con- 
tessa, cal Smyrma; and ite largest islands are 
Lemnos, Mytilene, Thasos, Seio, ang Naxia. The 
great island of Cyprus lies in the angle betwegn 
the coasts of Asia Minor and Syria 2 

















"The coast of the Mediterranean is as remarkable: 
for difference of altitude as for variety of outline. | 
Its. N. shores, as might be inferred frown their jagged 
vutlipe, are generally steep and bold; but in parts, | 
as in Spain and France, near the mouths of the | 
‘Ebro and the ‘Rhone, and on the westem cpasts | 
of Ttaly, the shores are low and gently shel¥ing, ; 
ried only by a few bold rocky headlands; the | 
ide of ici; 














are also, with a few exceptions, flat and sandy; , 
but in Istria, Dalmatia, and, in shorty all age 
the coast is bald, broken, ; 


the E. side of the Adriatic, 

and irregular, often presenting cliffs rising between i 
00 and 700 tt, in perpendicular height, with deep ; 
soundings close to the shore. ‘The shores of the ; 
‘Archipelago partake, nrore or less, of the same | 
hold character, except in a few bays, where rivers, | 
Dy the constant deposition of alluvial soil at the ' 
mouths, have formed low beaches, extending con- 
siderably be¥ond the high rocks usual to this 
cvast. 

The §. coast of Anatolia, 
dented Jine of. shore, though 
much less craggy and precipitous ; extremely high 
promontories here and there stretch out into the 
deep sea; but. beaches, more or less shelving, of 
shingle, gravel, ot sand, are by far the most ! 
common on this coast. The cliffs about Isken- 
deroon are of great height, running round the bay, 
and furnishing complete security for shipping, ex- 
cept from the [., or Jand breezes, which are both | 











which has a less in- | 
by no means low, is | 








y and the W. shores of the Asiriatic | W. 
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violent and dangerous, The shores of: Syria aré 
mountainous between Tripoli and Tyre, but _pre- 
sent, in many places, a large extent of low and flat 
coast, especially towards the S, extremity. 

Near the mouth of the Nile the country presents 
a low uninteresting flat, With rocky Teefa and 
shoals, projecting from 5 to 7 m, from the shores 
and this continues as far W. as Jong. 27° E., beyond i 
which a series of not very varied here 
and there by sandy bays (the largest being those 
of Sidra and Cabes), marks’ the whole “African 
coast as far as C. Spartel, Submarine rocks and 
projecting shoals of mud and sand, not less than 
the roving piratical habits of the Moors, render 
the navigation of these shores both difficult and 
dangerous; and, in this respect, the S, side of this 
sea prescuts a striking contrast to the N,, where, 
generally speaking, deep soundings may be had 
close in shore; while in patts, particularly be- 
tween Nice and Genoa, and near Gibraltar, no 
soundings can be found under 1,000 fathoms and 
upwards. The in-shore navigation presents some 
difficulties, in consequence of a few. hidden rocks; 
but the chicf skill of the mariner is required in the 
“Archipelago, where, though there be few hidden 
dangers, it requires first-rate experience of its 
shifting winds and currents to guide him safely 
through its many intricate channels, 

Tt is a curious fact that, though the Mediterra- 
nean gencrally be so deep that soundings, even 
whtre possible, are of no practical utility, except 
in some of its bays and harbours, the depth of the, 
ebannel between Sicily and Tunis, no where ex- 
ceeds 30 fathoms, the average not being greater 
than the depth of the Straits of Dover between 
England and France. ‘The temperature of its water 
is, at an average, from 72° to 76°, or 34° Fab. 
higher than the W. part of the Atlantic Ocean ; 
but it does not appear, from the experiments of 
Marcet and Woeollaston, thatdits density exceeds 
that of many ordinary samples ‘of sea-water. 
(Lyell’s Geology, ii. 17.) The chief feeders of the 
Mediterranean are the Ebro, Rhone, Po, and Nile, 
with the various waters brought from the Black 
Sea by the strong current that sets W. through 
the Dardanelles, But, notwithstanding this vast 
supply, the evaporation is so rapid, that water 
constantly passes in through the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, to restore the equilibrium. The Mediter- 
ranean has long been consideredsa tideligs pea; 
but this is not strictly true : for, in the Adriatic, as 
well as between that sea and the coast of Aftiga, 








tid’s rise from 5 to 7 ft., and their influence is felt, 
more opless, along the shcres of Sicily,gnd on the. 
ide @f the Morea. ‘The existénce of this title, 
indecd, may suggest an explanation of the loss of 
so many vessels in that region of mist and terror, 
the Gulf of Sidra, where there is,always a lofty 
swell aud accumulation of waters during the pre- 
valence of NW. winds, A tide of 8 or 9 ft. also 
ebbs andé flows at pretty regular intervals in the 
smalier gulf of Cabes, on the same coast. In the 
Straits of Messina and Bonifacio, at Naples, in the 
channel of the Euripus, and on both shores 
of the Straits of Gibraltar, there is an ebb and flow 
amounting ‘to 8 ft. and upwards; but whether 
these movements are to be attributed to lunar in- 
fluence, or to other causes, has not been determined. 
‘The currents peculiar to this great inland sea vary 
in its different parts: a current sets E. along the 
‘African shores, which is turned northward along 








| the coast of Syria, and then westward along that 


of Cyprus and Karamania: the current in the Ar- 
chipelago sets almost continually to the S., being 
inereased or retards according to the wintls: in 
the Adriatic the cufrent runs NW. up the coast of 
Albania, and SE, down the Italian shores, binging 
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with it the waters of the Po. A strong current 
-funs through’the Faro of Messina (the Scylla and 
Charybdis of antiquity), and by meeting a lateral 
current, causes numerous’ @ddies and whirlpools, 
(See Scyrza and Cuaryuvts.) 

This strait, notwithstanding the statements in 
the classics, presents no real danger; and, in the 
late war, it was traversed by the fleet under Lord 
Nelson. In the Straits of Gibraltar, the main 
gurrent sets eastward, at a rate varying from 3 to 
6 m. an hour: it is true that an ugder-current has 
long been supposed to run in an opposite direction ; 
but the fallacy of this hypothesis has been fully 
shown by Mr, Lyell; and it seems that the only 
outlet for the superfluous water is by the lateral 
current, which runs westward close to the African 
shéte. (Geology, ii, 19) With respect to the 
winds of the Mediterranean, it may be observed 
that the prevalent Winds, except during spring, 
vary between NW. and NE., while those in spring 
arefrum SE. to SW: But the winds are extremely 
variable, and it is said that 3 or 4 vessels Tay o¢- 
casionally be seen carrying different, and some- 
times opposite, winds ‘at the same time. The 
Bora, a’ violent NE, wind in the Adriatic, the 
Eitesian, or NE., winds (called also Tramontana), 
which blow for several months together in the 
Archipelago, and the sérocco, or sulano, are peculiar 
to this sca. The last of these is extremely trouble- 
some, producing great dejection and Jassitude. At 
its commencement the air is dense and hazy, with 
dong white clouds floating just above, and parallel 
to, the horizon, “The thermometer rises to 9° or 
95°, sometimes 100°, and the barometer gradually 
sinks to about, 29°60°, It generally continues 
during three or four days; during which period, 
such is its influence, that wine cannot be fined, or 
meat effvctually salted: oil-paint laid on during 
its continuance will seldom harden, But, though 
blighting in its gerféral effects during summer, it 
is favourable to the growth of many useful plants 
in winter, when, indeed, it has few disagreeable 
qualities, 

Waterspouts are of very common occurrence, 
especially ou the cuast of Asia Minor, where as 
many as sixteen have been seen at one time. 
Many yolcanie phenomena have alsa heen observed 
in this sea; among which may be mentioned the 
sudden gppearance, in 1831, of an island, about 
30 m, SW. of Sciacca ip Sicily, and its equally 
sudden disappearance, three years afterwards, 
‘These moversonts may result from the clos ‘prax- 
imity of the large igngous region of Italy and 
Sicily. The. preganee 4 cleetrie fluid inte tne 
mosphere is also proved by the play of flame round 
the mast-heads, called by sailors ‘ the fire of St. 
Elmo.’ Several springs of fresh water rise in dif- 
ferent parts of the Mediterrancan: the largest of 
thexe is in the port of Taranto, near the mouth of 
the Galesus, where the fresh water ascends in such 
a volume, and with such impetuosity, that it may 
be taken up at the surface without the least im- 
pregnation of salt; but the most celebrated of 
these fountains is that of Arcthusa, in the harbour 
af Syracuse, 

The Mediterrancan abounds with fish of many 
different varieties, as well as with mollusca. The 
tunny and anchovy fisheries are a source of great 
profit on the coast’ of Italy and Sicily: the sword- 
fish is very common: and the murer purpura 
supplics thé fine Tyrian dye, now, as anciently, 


























celebrated for the brightness of its red colour. | 


Coral is found on many parts of the Barbary coast, 
and in some of the bays of Corsica and Sardinia. 
The chief fishery, however, is in the straits of 
Messing, where there is a coral-ground upwards of 
6 m. indength. ; 

Vou, Til. 
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In the Scriptures, the Mediterranean is called 
‘the Great ‘Sea’ (Num. xxxiv, 6). Herodotus 
calls it (i. 185) ‘the Sea;"gand Strabo, ‘the Sea 
within the Columns’ (SiAd¥ra %, tow sav orphav) 
It is probable that it witnessed* the first rude at- 
tempts at navigation. ‘Having,’ as Dr. Smith 
has justly observed, ‘no (perceptible) tides, nor, 
consequently, any ¥aves, except such as are caused 
by the wind only, the Mediterranean was, by the 
smoothness of its surface, as well as by the moulti- 
“tude ‘of its islands, and the proximity $f its neigh- 
bouring shorés, extremely favourable to the infant 
navigation of the world; when, from theirtigno- 
rance of the compass; men were afraid to quit the 
view of the coast, and, from the imperfection’ of 
the art of ship-building, to abandon themselves to 
the boisterous waves of thé oceap.’ (Wealth of 
Nations, book i, cap. 3.) At all events it was 

‘avigated, and its islands occupied, in the remotest 
antiquity : it subsequently was traversed in all dit 
rections by the ships of the Phamictans, and their 
descendants, the Carthaginians; and, at a later 
period, by those of the Greeks and Romans, 
During the middle ages, and down to the discovery 
of America, it was the grandecentre of the com- 
meres and navigation of the old world; and the 
Venetians and Genoese, by whom its trade was for 
awhile principally engrossed, attained, in conse- 

uence, to great wealth and econsidePation. The 
discovery of America and of a route to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope, opened new and far more 
extensive channels for maritime enterprise, But 
we incline to think that the depression of the 
Mediterranean trade, in the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries, was principally owing to the cireum- 















stance of the countries round the D3 k Sea, the 
Levant, and the whole N. shore of A rica, having 


been shortly before subjagated by the Turks, the 
implacable foes of art, civ tion, and refinement, 

Happily, however, their empire las been, to a 

considerable extent, dismembered ; and, within the 

course of the present century, the trade of the , 
Mediterranean has begun to resume something 

like its former importance, The opening of the 
Black Sea, and the rise of Odessa and other towns 
on its shores, the renewed intercourse with India 
by Alexandria, the occupation of Malta by the 
English, and of Algiers by the French, the inde- 
pendence of Greece, and t establishment. of 
steamers between the principal ports ofthe 
sea, have enormously extended its commerce and 
navigation. 

The Mediterranean has on its shores the capital 
cities of Naples, Palermo, Athens, Tripoli, ‘Tunis, 
and Algiers, Among its principg] emporiums may 
be specified Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Civita- 
Vegghia, Menice, Trieste, Syria, Smyma, Alex- 
andtia, Malaga, and Barcelona. © Its raost im- 
portant naval stations are those of Malta and 
Toulon: Gibraltar is, as it were, the key of the sea, 

‘To the scholar and classical traveller the Medi- 
terrancan has the most powerful attractions, Her 
shores were the earliest sexts of art, science, and 
| ation, She has been surrounded and oceu- 
pied by the most renowned nations of antiquity ; 
and her coasts and islands have still to boast the 
ruins of some of the noblest and most splendid 
cities of the ancient world. In short, to use tho 
language of Dr. Johnson, ‘the sand object of all 
travelling is to see the shores of the } ‘editcrranean, 
On those shores were the four great empires of the 
world; the Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, and 
| the Roman, All our religion, almost all our law, 
: almost ali our arts, almost all that sets us above 
‘ savages,-has come to us the shores of the 
| Mediterranean, 

MEDWAY, an important river of Engiand, 
Y¥ 
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which has its embouchure in the sgtuaty of the ; 51st degs, of lat., and“long. 10°10" and 11° 25’ Ey 
Thames, It rises in the SE. corner of Surrey, be- | enclosed on the &. by the territories of Coburg and 
tween the N, ang. chalk ranges; being joined at | Bavaria, ‘and on the other sides by the dom. of 
Penshurst Place by streams from the S. of Sussex. | Cebourgz, Schwartzenburg, Prussia, Hesse-Cas— 
Tie course ig thence NE. to Maidstone, and then | sel, and Weimar, Area, 933 sq.m. Pop. 172,341 
N. to Rochester afd Chatham, about-2 m. below in 1861. This duchy comprises a portion of the 
Which it turns nearly E., expanding at the e}) Thuringian forest. mountains; one of which, the 
sedtuary, interspersed with islands. Dotlmar, rises to 2,370 ft. above the sea, The re- 
After prosecuting an easterly course for 8.0750 m., | mainder of Saxe-Meiningen is chiefly comprised. 
it turns once more to the N., uniting with the ws-! in the vale of the river Werra, by which it is tra- 
tuary 6f tig Thames at Sheerness. ‘The tide is terse in a NW, direction. This Jast portion of 
interrupted by locks, otherwise it would flow up | the duchy, though one‘of the most fertile districts 
she iver to Maidstone. In Consequence of works :in Germany, does not, however, produce enough 
begun in the reign of Charles ITI., and Tesumed at | of corn for the consumption of its inhab. Tobacco, 
GMlerent periods, ff has been rendered navigable as turnips, and fruit are staple products; and the 
far as Tonbridge; affording a channel of commu. | forests aud cattle of the duchy are among its most 
Heation of mach importance to the surroupding j important sources of wealth, Mining is pretty 
country. From Sheerness to Chatham there is | actively pursued ; iron, a litte eopper, coal, alum, 
rae eS oat the largest ships; and the ground | and vitriol being produced? it, has also marble 
‘being soft, and the react short, it forms an admi- | guarrics, and furnishes about 120,000 ewt. of salt a 
rable barbour for men-of-war, many of which are | year, » manufacture of hardware and the weav- 
TRually laid up here when out of commission, | ing of linens and woollensare the chief remaining 
(See CHa Ham.) branches of industry ; bué a number of hands are 
‘The Medway was called by the ancient, Britons | alsa employed in making wooden articles and toys. 
Vaga, to which the Saxons ‘prefixed the syllablé| The government isa limited monarchy, and, in 
Mad, signifyingAmid or middle, because it ran Ly all respects, similar to that of Saxe-Weimar 
through the middie of the kingdom cf ‘Kent: ) (which see). The high court of appeal in Jena is 
hence it came to be called Medweg, and latterly | the supreme tribumal for this duchy. The inhab., 
Medway. Considering the shortucss ‘of its course, ! who are nearly all Lutherans, are quite as well 
the Mcdway is one of the deepest of European | educated as those of the rest of Saxony. Primary 
rivers. schools are numerous; there are superior schools, 
MEERUT, a district of British India, presid. | or colleges, in all the towns, and the State has @ 
Agra (Bengal), chiefly between lat, 28° 30’ and | considerable share in the direction and patronage 
29° 30° N., and long. 779 and 78° K., having N. the j of the University of Jena and of the Prussian 
collectorate of Mozuffernugggur, E. that of Mora- | gymnasium at Schleusingen, near Erfurt, Public 
dabad, S. Boolundshahur, and W. Paniput. Area, | revenue, 160,6912, in 1863, which was about equal 
2.950%q. ni. ‘The chief towns are Meerut, Sird- | to the expenditure, The public debt, at the same 
huna, Katouli, and Hinsena pen. time, amounted to 882,833. Saxe-Meiningen has 
Morrut, a town of British India, presid. Agra, | one vate in the full council gf the German Con- 
cap. of the above district, in an extensive gra: federation. and a vote in the dommittee, conjointly 
plain, 30 m. NE. Dethi. This, which, like Cawn- | with Saxe-Weimar, Cobourg, and Altenburg, to- 
poor, is a military station, is a much more agree- | gether with which it holds the 14th place in the 
‘able residence than the latter. The town is sur-) dict. It furnishes 1,918 men to the army of the 
rounded by a dilapidated brick wall, and has a| Confederation. 
ruined fort or citadel. The streets are narrow and{ | MEtsixery, a town of Central Germany, cap. 
mean, and the houses mostly of mad; but it hag | of the above duchy, on the Werra, here crossed by 
some good architectural remains of mosques and | two stone bridwes, 31 m, ENE. Fulda, on the rail- 
agodas: and without the walls are various ‘way from Eisenach to Cobourg. Pop, 6,450 in 
ainmedan tombs, built of red stone, A small) 1 The town is encircled by wooded. hills, is 
stream, which swells into a river during the re well built and Jaid out, and surrounded with ram- 
season, is here crossed by @ handsome bridge. The parts and ditehes, In the palace, which has been 
cantonments are at some distance N. of the town, the residence of the dukes since 1681, are collec- 
from which they are separated by a long and busy | tions of paintings, engravings, natural curiosities, 
Dazaar. The barracks are one story in height, and | the archives of Meiningen and Weimar, and a 
dieposed in regular ranges, at intervals, along a | library of 24,000 vols, “The house of assembly for 
space about 2 m. in length: the bungalows of the | the states of the duchy, the bernhardinum, or 
officers are surrounded with gardens, enclosed by | gymnasium, the female seminary, tiding-school, 
tall hedge-rows. ‘The church of Mecrut is one of | theatre, and hospital, are the other principal edi- 
the largest in British India, being 150 ft. iulength, ‘ fices. It has some manufactures of woollen, linen, 
by 84 ft. in breadth, and eapable of accommodating | and mixed fabrice, with tanneries and breweries, 
34000 people, ‘There is a good free school hcre,: and has some of the best public gardens in 
with about 100 native pupils. ; 
Meerut was a city of some consequence before ZISSEN, a town of the kingd. of Saxony, 
the Mohammedan invasion of India, It was taken ! prov, Meissen, on the Elbe, here crossed by, @ 
by Mahmoud, of Ghiznce, in 1018, and by Timour ; handsome bridge, 14) m. NW, Dresden, on ‘the 
jn 1399. It was occupied, with its district, by the ' railway from Dresden to Leipzig. Pop. 9,806 in 
British in 1803, In the great Indian revolt of | 1861. ‘The castle, the Gothic church, and the lofty 
1857, Meerut was sadly distinguished for its scenes | houses, perched high upon a rocky eminence, have 
of barharity, perpetrated by the Sepoys. ‘The revolt.) a most imposing effect as you approach Meissen ; 
broke out here on the 10th of May, a Sunday | but the streets are narrow, and the town has in- 
evening, when the native troops set fire to the can- | ternally a gloomy appearance, which is consider- 
tonments, aud massacred every Eropean they | ably increased by the smoke constantly issuing 













































































met with, women and children as well as men. from the porcelain manufactory. This establish- 
MEININGEN (SAXE), or SAXE-MEININ-| ment occupies the castle, built, it is said, by the 





GEXLHILDBURGHAUSEN (DUCHY OF), an | emperor Henry 1, The beantiful pottery ware that 


indep. state of Central Germany, consisting of aj goes by the name of Dresden china, is all manu- 
crescent-shaped territory, between the 50th and | factured here; and though the Meissen potteries 
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MELBOURNE 
are now rivalled by 


those 8f Berlin and Vienna, 


they were at one time the first, and may still- be 


considered the most celebrated, in Europe. 








MELBOURNE, the cap, of the British grlony 
of Victoria, in Australia, on the N. bank ‘of the 
Yarra-Yarra river, about 9 m, (following its wind. 
ings) from its mouth, in the basin of Port Phillip. 
Pop, 125,220 in 1861, against 23,143 in 1851, In 





1365, the total popul 
its suburbs, 
tribation of 


suburbs at the latter period was as fullows: 



















ation of Melbourne, including 
was estimated at 140,0U0,’ The dis-j 
the population amapg the town andy 


Melbourne City. . . . + 23,700 
t Melbourne... foo 
rth Melbourne and Carlton |] 2 1gsa00 
BPOY se ee eg, TOD 

Collingwood 6 2 2] D pagan 

Richmond DD 11400 

dike ate OF RU 

South Yarra and Prahran. D assono 

Emerald Hill and Sandridge 1) 1 gaan. 

St. Kilda and Brighton © 2 2 IP s00 

Dontta Gatla and Keil . . . + 8,000 

Boroondara and Heidel rg . . . 700 

Cat-paw-paw . : ° . . «6,000 

“Twenty-four years since, says Mr. Kingsley, 





“the Yarra rolled its clear w: 
the unbroken solitude of pri 
unseen by the cye of man, Now there stan 
there a noble city with erowded wharves, contai 
ing, with its suburbs, not less than J 10.000 i 
habitan Oue thousand vessels have lain 
one time. side by side, 
river, anc chrowsh the low sandy heads that ¢ 
the great port towards the sea, thirteen millio 
sterling of exports is carried away each year L 
the finest ships in the world. 
water-works, constructed at fabulous 
service of steamships betwee 
great cities of Australia, vying in speed and a 
commodation with the coasting steamers of Gre: 
Britain; noble churches, handsome theatres ; 
short, a great city, whieh, in amazing rapidity 
growth, utterly surpasses all human experienc 
Melbourne was founded in 1837, and exten 
along the banks of the river, 
town is not very fortunate, 
Yarra is obstructed by a bar and shallows, and 
has the farther disatv: 








expense ; 
n this and the oth 
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imeval forests, as y 
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off the mouth of that little | 
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Here, too, are | 
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at 
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of 


ds 


The site of the 
inasmuch as the Yarra- 


it 


antage of being low, and 


liable to be flooded by the overflowing of the 


river during the wet season. The first difficul 


ty 


has been overcome by making Williamstown, 


further down the river, 
and connecting it with 
Melbourne proper, 
consists of several very 
right angles or parallel to one another. 


the town by a rai 


vor the city as first laid ov 
wide straight streets, 


Flindes 





the port of Melbourne, 
ilway. 


ut, 
at 


Collins, Bourke, Latrobe streets ran east and west, 


and are parallel to each other, 
at right angles by several other streets, a 
which may be mentioned Elizabeth and 
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gutters 
Elizabeth Street sometimes 
after the heavy rains, so 
cept for carts, These rec 


generally running with water; at 


‘They are crossed | 
mong 


n= 


Along each side of the roadway the 


aed 


Lecomes quite flooded 
as to be impassable, ex- 
tangular blocks of streets 


soon became tov compressed for Melbourne's ne~ 


cessities, and though they 
chief shops, banks, and 
city bas extended to its sub 
the name of Melbourne, 
Richmond, and North Meli 
tached districts, 

‘Melbourne,’ say 
Lights and Shadows, ‘is a splendid town, 
wide streets, finer aud wider than almost any 
London, stretch away, sometimes for miles, 
every direction, and every hour of the day thoy 





places of business, 3 
rs, and now, und 


bourne, formerly d 





still monopolise the 
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are included Collingwood, 
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sands of fersona may be seen.hurrying alorig the 
leading thoréugnfares with true Oheapside bustle 
and, eagerness, Hundreds of egbs'and jaunting 
‘cars rattle 7h the streets ; ‘trains run shriek- 
ing in from Geclong and the subdrbs every ten or 
fwelve minutes. AU the classié eries of London, 
from hot pétatoes to iced singer beer, echo through 0 
the streets¥ restaurants and well-furnished éoffee-” 
housey send out the alluring periumes of their 
shilling mcheons at every humired yards > While 
at each populous point of the city, fival news- 
boys wake both day and night hideous with theit 





constuftt and competitive yelling, 

Melbourne has Episcopalian, Presbyterian, B. 
Catholic, Independent, *Methodiss, and Baptist 
churches, and a much frequented university, foun- 
ded th 1855. OF public institutions there are in 
Melbourne an Acclimatisation Society, Benevo- 
lent Asylum, Bible Society, ten building societies, 
Chamber of Commerce, ight clubs, three gas’ 
companics, Horticultural Society, two hospitals, 
seventeen Improvement societica, Law Institute, 
public library of 30,000 volumes, six mechanics’ 
ppstituges, micdical society, ‘es asylum, four 















NMsica associations, Royal ety, twenty-four 
insurance companies, seven am navigation 
compahies, a Zovlogical Society, with zoological 
j gardens, three theatres, five music halls, and a 
rtechnic Institution, 

he trade of Melbourne represents very nearly 
that of the whole colony of Victoria, In 1863 
there entered the port L739 y sels, of a total 
[burden of 624,08 tons, and there cleared 1,782 
vessels, of 61,052 tons burden. ‘The total value 
of the imports in 1 amounted to 13,487,7870, 
and of the exports to 13.039,422/, i 

Melbourne is connected by railway with’ Gee- 
long, Ballarat, and Sandhurst, at the Bendigo 
gold-tields, as well as with Williamstow n, its port, 
MELFORD. LONG, a market town and par, of 
England, eo, Suffolk, bund, Babergh, 174 m. W, 
| Ipswich, and 5! m. NE. Londo n. Pop. of parm 
}2.870 in 1861. Arca’ of par. 4,320 acres. The 
town is very Pleasantly situated in a picturesque 
and well wooded country, and consists. chi iy of 
oue main strect, nearly 1 m, in length, shand- 
some Gothic church, two places of worship fortiis- 
senters, and an almshouse (founded in 573) for 
twelve poor men and two women, are the only 
public buildings. Spinning, woallen weaving, and 
retail trade are the chief oecupations of the inhab, 
The weekly market once held here has been dis- 
continued for some years. Cattle and sheep fairs, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday in Whitsun- 
week, 

MEUKSHAM, a market town and par, of Eng- 
land, co, Wilts, hund. its own name, 26 m, NW. 
Salisbury, 86 m. W. London by road, and 99 m, 
by Great Western railway. Pop. of town, 2452, 
and of par. 5,337 i + Area of par. 16,750 
acres, ‘The town, formerly mach more important 
than at present, on an acclivity rising from the 
Avon, consists principal ly of one long strect, with 
stone houses, ‘The church is a Jarge, old, embattled 
building, with a central tower and two. transepts, 
both on the §, side: the li ing is a vicarage, in 
the gift of the dean and chapter of Salisbury. 
There are, also, places of worship for Independents, 
and the Society of Friends, The staple 
business of Melksham is the manufacture of wool- 
len cloth: but it, hax greatly’ declined, in con. 
sequence of the superior facilities enjoyed by the 
clothing district of Yorkshire, Petty sessions for 
the hund. are held here. Markets for cattle, &e, 
on altemate Thursdays; fair for horses, cattle, 
and farming stock, July 27. 
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MELROSE, a village of Scotland, co. Rt 
r2 
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burgh, beautifully situated at the N, foot of the 
Eildon Hills, on the Tweed, 31 1. SE, Edinburgh, 
on the Edinburgh and Hawick ‘railway. Pop. 
1,141 in 1861, Melrose is celebrated for possessing 
the finest monastic ruin in Scotland. The abbey 
of Melrose, originally founded by David L, in 
1136, for Cistercian monks, was destroyed by the 
Engligh forces, under Edward IL, in 1322. The 
structure, of which the mutilated remains still 
attest the grandent and magnificence, was founded 
by Robert Brace, the hero of Bannockburn, in 
1326. Tt was finally completed, in the perpendi- 
cular Gothic style, in the reign of James IV, and 
tgust, when entizg, have been one of the noblest 
structures of the kind in the kingdom. This 
splendid edifice was well nigh demolished by the 
barbarous zeal of the carly reformers, In fact, 
with the exception of a part of the cloister walls, 
the abhey has been wholly destroyed; but fortu- 
nately a considerable part of the churelt has been 
reserved, ‘The great altar or eastern window, 
36 ft. in height by 16 ft. in width, is unrivalled 
for its fine proportions, the richness of its tracery, 
and the beauty and delicacy of its workmanshig: 
It has been admirgbly described by Seott # 

“The moon on the east oriel shone, 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliag’d tracery combin'a ; 
‘Thou would'st have thought some fairy hand 
*a'wixt poplars straight the osier wand, 
Jn many a freakish knot harl twin'd ; 
Then fram'd a spell when the work was done, 
And chang'd the willow-wreaths to stone.” 

Minstrel, canto ii, st. 11. 


























The south transept window and door is, perhaps, 
the most perfect part of the rain, Tl. is in the 
decorated style, with crockets and ereeping foliage. 
The compartment of the nave, from the screen 
work to the cross, was roofed over, and fitted up, 
in 1618, for the par. church. But this roof does 
not harmonise with the rest of the fabric; and it 
ds obvious that the stones of which it consists had 
‘been quarried from other parts of the building! 
A great tower rose from the centre of the erass, of 
whigh a portion, 84 ff. in height, stil] remains; 
Dut fhe spire by which it was surmounted is en- 
tirel, e. ‘The decorated work and masonry of 
the bailding have been most. admirably executed ; 
the mouldings are still as sharp as if they were 
frosh from the chisel. 

Abbotsford, the seat and creation of Sir Walter 
Seatt, situated about 3 m. W. from Melrose; 
and Drybargh Abbey, where the great minstrel is 
Uuried, is about 5m. EK, from the village, 

MEVTON-MOWBRAY, a market town and 
par. of Jngland, co, Leicester. bund. Framland, on 
the Wreak (a trib, of the Soar), crossed here by 
three stone bridges, 14 m. NIE, Leicester, 92 m. 
N. by W. London by road, and 1124 m. by Mid- 
land railway. Pop. of town 4,047, and of par. 
4,936 in 1861, Area of par. 5,610 acres. The 
town has of late years been much improved and! 
enlarged; the houses are generally well built, and 
the streets are well paved, watched, and lighted. 
The church is a large and somewhat striking cru- 
ciform Gothic Imilding, with a highly ornamented 
pinnacled tower, rising at. the intersection of the 
nate and transepts: the living is a age, in 
private patronage, There are places of worship, 
also, for Wesleyan Methodists and Independents, 























‘Three Sunday schools give religious instruction to 
upwards of 500 children; and two free schools, 
supported from the town’s estate, are attended by 
about 400 children of both sexes. Madton-Mow- 
bray cujoys a small share of. the hosiery and 
bobbin-net trade, which furnishes employment to 
many thousands in the co.; but the chief business 








MEMEL 


and celebrity of the town is attributable’ to its 
situation in the centre of a fine hunting country, 
and to its being, as it were, the hunting metro- 
polis, The hunting season lasts from the begin- 
ning of Nov, to the end of March; and, during 
this time, the town is frequented by the leading 
sportsmen of England, who resort thither from 
all parts of the country, and a few even from the 
Continent. ‘The stabling is excellently arranged 
as well as very extensive, there being accomme- 
dation for upwards of 800 horses, with their grooms, 
The town supports a good subscription library and 
news-room ; and there is a theatre, in which per- 
formances are held during the hunting season, 
Melton has water communication with J.cicester 
by the Wreak and Soar, and with Oakham by 9 
canal, Petty sessions are held here; and this 
town is pe of the polling-places for the N. division 
of the co. It is likewise the chief place of a poor- 
law union, comprising 54 pars., and has a very 
large and well-arranged workhouse, Markets, 
well attended, for cattle and provisions, on Tues- 
day ; horse fairs, Monday and Tuesday after Jan, 
17; cattle fairs, March 13, Holy Thursday, Whit 








Tuesday, Aug. 21, and Sept. 7, 
ME X (an, Melodunum), a town of France, 


dép, Seine-et-Marne, of which it is the cap.; on 
an island in and on both sides the Marne, 25 m. 
SE. Paris, on the railway from Paris to Dijon. 
Pop, 11,170 in 1861, The town is badly Iaid out, 
but is tolerably. well built ; and, being pleasantly 
situated, has a prepossessing appearance from with- 
out, The different parts of the town are connected 
by bridges. The part of the town built on the 
island 1s the most ancient; it has a large central 

rison for five déps., the most conspicuous edifice 
in the town; and on its E. side are the remains of 
a palace, inhabited by several of the French kings, 

The portion on the right or N. bank of the 
Marne, called St. Aspais, is the most extensive : 
it is built on the declivity of a hill, and has a 
spacious square, an old Gothic par. church, with 
some fine stained glass, the prefecture, formerly a 
Benedictine abbey, a theatre, some vapour baths, 
and the remains of the abbey of St, Pierre, 
founded under the Merovingian dynasty, The 
non the left bank of the river is Tess than 
cr of the others; it comprises the cavalry 
2 ‘ks. Melun has a communal college, 2 
public library, with 10,000 vols. a society of 
agriculture, arts, and sciences, and a school of 
drawing, with manufactures of woollen cloths, 
pointed cotton and linen goods, and glass, and 
some trade in corn and other products destined 
for the Paris markets, Melodunuim is mentioned 
by Cesar in his Commentaries: it was taken by 
his lieutenant, Labienus, In the middle ages, it 
was several times captured by the Normans and 
English, and was held by the latter from 1419 
to 1430, 

MEMEL,, a fortified sea-port town of Prussia, 
and one of the principal shipping ports on the 
Baltic, prov. Prussia, gov. Kénigaberg, on the 
side of the entrance to the great salt lake, 
or lagoon, called the Kurische Haff, but within 
the bar, 50 m, NW, Tilsit, and 74m, NNE, Kénigs- 
berg. Pop, 19,152 in 1861. Memel consists of 
the portions called the Old Town, New Town, 
and Frederick’s Town, and has several suburbs, 
Tt was surrounded by walls in the time of the 
Teutonic knights, and has a citadel, founded in 
1250, now partly used as a prison, It has 4 
churches, a synagogue, arsenal, exchange, theatre, 
high school, school of industry, female seminary, 
school for neglected children, a hospital, and 
various charitable institutions, It is théseat of 
a council for the circle (Landraths-amt), of judi- 
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cial tribunals for the circle and town, a beard of 
taxation, and police commission; and has manu- 
factures of woollen cloth and soap, with docks for 
ship-building, sawing-works, and distilleries, The 
harbour is large and safe, with decp water; but 
the bar, at the mouth of the Kurische Haff, has 
seldom more than 17 ft, water, and sometimes not 
more thin 12 or 14 ft.; so that ships, drawing 
more than 15 or 16 ft. water are frequently ob- 
liged to load and unload a part of their cargoes 
in the roads, where the anchorage is but indifferent, 
particularly when the wind is at the N. or NW. 
A light-house, originally 75 ft., but now 100 ft. 
high, has been erected on the NE. side of the 
entrance to the harbour, The light, which is 
fixed and powerful, may be distinguished, in 
clear weather, at more than 20 m. distance. Tim- 
ber, particularly oak-plank and fir, of ghe very 
finest quality, is the great article of export from 
Memel; but corn, Staves, flax and hemp, linseed 
for crushing, hides, bones, bristles, and wool, are 
also largely exported. Timber, hemp, and flax, 
and most other articles shipped from this, and, 
indeed, from most Baltic ports, are bracked ; that 
is, they are inspected, and assorted into three 
qualities, according to their degrees of goodness, 
ons appointed by government for the 

(See SRUKGIL) Memel sends 
erable quantities of eorn to Great Britain, 
receiving in return cotton stuffs and yarn, cutlery, 
and considerable quantities of coal, which latter, 
however, is reckoned merely as ballast, The 
trade of ship-building is carried on to a consider- 
able extent at Memel, The present average ex- 
port of timber is reckoned at about from 75,000 
to 80,000 loads fir timber, 5,000 loads oak timber 
aud plank, 700 mill-oak pipe-staves, and about 
600,000 fir planks, 

MEMMINGEN, a town of Bavaria, and for- 
merly a free city of the empire, circ, Swabia, cap. 
distr, on a tributary of the Mer, 40m, SW. Augs- 
burg, on the railway from Ulm to Kempten. Pop, 
6,608, in 186t. The town is walled, and has a 
handsome town-hall, an arsenal, barracks, a 
lyceum, an academy of instrumental and vocal 
music, It has manufactures of woollen, cotton 
and linen stuffs, stockings, ribbons, oil-eloth, 
copper and iron wares, with tanneries, linen and 
cotton printing and dyeing establishments; and 
an active trade in the products of these, and in 
salt, wool, corn, hops, &c, which it sends to 
Switzerland and Italy, 

MENAI STRAIT, a strait or channel of N. 
Wales, separating the island of Anglesea from 
Caernarvon: it runs NE. and SW, about 14 ™m,, 
varying in width from about 200 yards to about 
2m, Parliament having contributed a sum of 
money to assist in improving its navigation, the 
dangerous rocks, by which it was formerly en- 
eumbered, have becn removed, so that vessels of 
moderate burden are able to pass without difficulty 
through the strait, when it would not be possible 
for them to double Molyhead. 

‘The Menai Strait is celebrated for the magnifi- 
cent bridges by which it has been recently crossed. 
Holyhead being the nearest port to Ireland, and 
the most convenient place at which to ship and 
receive the Dublin mails, it became of great 
public importance that the access to it should be 
rendered as safe and expeditious as possible. The 
usual ferry across the strait was in the y of 
Bangor; and this being frequently attended with 
both danger and delay, it was resolved to erect, 
nearly at the same place, a chain bridge, elevated 
sufficiently above the water to allow ships to pass 
freely underneath, This undertaking was begun 
in 1819, and completed in 1825, There are seven 
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stone arches, each of 523 ft. ;_and the length 
of the catenary,, or cain part, is 579 ft. The 
bridge cost in all 211,791/, and was constructed 
by the celebrated engineer, Telford. 

But this great work has been far surpassed by 
the tubular bridge, erected in 1848-50, forming a 
portion of the railway between Chester and Holy- 
head. It consists of two lines of vast tabes of 
wrought iron, each line being 1,518 ft. in length, 
stretching across the strait, one for the railway 
carriages going to, and the other for those return- 
ing from, Holyhead. ‘The tubes rest on abutments 
aud towers on each side the strait, and on a tower 
in the middle of the latter; the water-way, or 
length of the tube, or bridge, ‘on- each side the 
ceniral tower, being 460 ft, Like the hanging 
bridge, it is elevated 100 ft. above the level of 
high'water, and consequently gives no intereup- 
tion to the navigation. This stupendous work, 
the contruction of which formed a new «ra in 
engineering, was projected and erected by Robert 
Stephenson, at a cost of above 600,0002 

MENDE, a town of France, dép. Loztre, ot 
yeh it is the cap., on the Lot, 48 m. ENE. 

‘odez. Pap. 6,370 in 1861. e town is badly 
built and lard out, but is well #pplied withtwater 
by numerous public fountains, and surrounded by 
a boulevard, forming a public promenade. The 
cathedral, a Gothic building, has two light spires, 
‘The old episcopal palace, now the prefécture, has 
a gallery and hall, enriched with many paintings 
by Besnard, an artist of the French ‘school. It 
has also a public library of 6,600 vols, a com- 
munal college, a court of primary jurisdiction, a 
society of agriculture, science, ‘and art, and a 
chamber of mamufactures. Its inhabs. fabricate 
coarse woollen cloths, called serges de Mende, 
which are sent into Spain, Italy, and Germany, 

* MENIN (Flemish Meexen), a town of Belgium, 
prov. W, Flanders, cap. cant. on the Lys, imme- 
diately within the Belgian frontier, and 65 m. 
SW..Courtrai, Pop. 8,628 in 1860. The town is , 
well fortified, and tolerably well built; is the 
residence of a military commandant; and has 
manufactures of woollen yarn, and table and gsher 
linen cloths, lace, soap, linseed and +e oils, 
with tanneries, breweries, and large hing 
grounds, It has also a considerable “trade in 
horses, cattle, and agricultural produce, and 2 
large annual fairs, 

MENTZ, or MAINZ (Fr. Dlayence, an, Mogun- 
tiacum), a strongly fortified city of Germany, grand 
duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, prov. Rhenish Hesse, 
of which it is the cap., on the left or W. bank of 
the Rhine, nearly opposite its junction with*the 
Mayn, 18 m. WSW. Frankfort, and 38 m. SE, 
Coblentz, on the railway from Frankfort to 
Coblentz. Pop. 41,191 in 1861, excl, of garrison, 
The town is built partly on level ground, and 
partly on the deelivity of a hill, in the form of @ 
semicircle, the Rhine formerly the basis ofthe 
arch, It is surrounded by strongly-built bastioned 
walls, and is further defended by extensive out- 
works, including a citadel, Iunettes, and 6 forts, 
There is a railway bridge over the Rhine, a little 
above the junction of Rhine and Mayn, while a 
bridge of boats, 1,666 Rhenish ft, in length, pro- 
tected by a téte du pont, conuccts Mentz with its for~” 
tified suburb of Castel, a town of 2,200 inhab., near 
which is an island in the river, that is also strongly 
fortified. A garrison of 30,000 men would be 
required for the proper defence of the various 
works, The city is entered by 10 gates, 5 on the 
land side, dnd 5 along the river; all which, except 
on special occasions, are closed at 10 pat.” Tt has 
several good streets and squares, but is in most 
parts irregular, and the streets, which are narfow 
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and dirty, are rendered darker by the loftiness of the 
houses, many of which have strongly-staunchioned 
windows: the appearance of the town is, in fact, 
that of an ancient city, converted inte a modern 
fortress; but it is, notwithstanding, interesting 
from its. antiquity, and its numerous public 
edifices. The cathedral, built in the massive 
round-arched Gothic style, was commenced in the 
JOth, and finished in the 12th century. Like the 
cathedral of Worms and Spires it has a double 
choir, and a high altar at both the and W. 
extremities, Tt was neatly destroyed by fire in 
1490, and suffered greatly during the siege of the 
town by the Prussians, in 1798, But, of late years, 
extensive repairs have been made upon it, by the 
aid of voluntary contributions; the nave has been 
newly roofed with slate, and the great FE, tower 
has been surmounted with an iron cupola, 70 ft, 
in height. ‘The interior has numerous monuments 
of the former archbishops of Montz, who were 
sovereign princes, and electors of the empire, Mt 
has also monuments of various other historical 
personages. The side chapels ahomnd in fine old 
carving? the doors of solid brass and great height, 
opening to the market-place, were east by the | 
founder of the cathedral, and have engraved on | 
them the eharter given to tke eity by Archbishop | 
Adalbert, in 1185, ‘There are 6 other R, Cath, 
par. churches, several conventual churches, and a} 
-Calvinist church, On the quay beside the river‘ 
are two large red buildings; one of which, the 
ancient clectoral palace, has been converted into 
the ‘custom-house; and the other, the ‘Teutonic 
_ House, once occupied by Napoleon, is now the 
residence of the military governor, The former 
palace of the Prince Dalberg. nearly destroyed by 
fire in 1793, is used for the courts of justice, The 
arsenal, on the bank of the Rhine, the theatre, a 
new and handsome edifice, and the episcopal and 
viee-governor’s palaces, are among the remaining 
principal public buildings. 

Mentz derives celebrity from its having been 
the residence of Gutenberg, and the eradle of the 
art of printing. The house in which Gutenberg 
fived has been taken down, and its site is oeeu- 
pied by a casino, belonging to a literary club, 
"Phoresis& colossal statuc of Gutenberg. in bronze, 
from a model by Thorwaldsen, and another statue, 
also in bronze, of Schiller. Menta has x g¢ymna- 
sium, an ecclesiastical seminary, schools of m 
dicine and veterinary surgery, a public ibrar; 
40,000 vols. im Which are preserved some of the 
cartiest extant spt f printing ; a mscum 
of gatoral history, antiqu and coins. Qut- 
si 
ba 
































































“ some tine gardens along the 


of the river. 
mtz, formerly the first ecclesiastical city of 





the Germanic 
as its stronge: 
wen is garrisoned by a nearly equal number of 
Prigsian and Austrian troops, and is commanded j 
by agovemor, clected alternately every live years 
from either nation. Jt is the seat of a military 
tribunal, and the high court of justice for Rhenish 
Jesse. its civil authorities being appointed by 
the goverment of Hesse-Darmstadt. The town 
ix so environed, on the river side, by its forlitica- 
tions and other erections, t the Rhine is but 
Jitile available for commercial purposes, and the 
accommodation for craft is very inferior, Never- 
theless, Mentz is the chief commercial town in the 
grand duchy, and, next te Cologne, the chief! 
mart for Rlenish produce in Germany, Steamers 
Jeave almost howly to Coblentz. Rorfn, Cologne, 
and all the towns on the lewer Rhine, as far as 
Ttotterdam, H has a considerable trade in corn, 
wine, and timber, and manufactures of leather, 


empire, is now of impor ietly 
fortress and principal military post. 



































soap,ghats, glue, Vinegar, tobacco, and musical 
Tho Menéz abounds in historical associa— 
tions, it8 existing vestiges of antiquity are very 
far, Agrippa, the general of Amgustus, established 
t entrenched camp on the site where’ Drusus 
yermanicus, about anno 10 8.c., erected a fort 
called Moguntiacum, Drusus afterwards founded 
a second fort (Castellum) on the opposite bank of 
the Rhine; ard the two were, at a subsequent 
period, connected by a Roman bridge, portions of 
some of the piers of which may still be seen when 
the-water is low. Ih the citadel is the Eichel- 
stein, a stone tower, alleged to have been erected 
by Drusus, At Zablbach, not far from Mentz, 
are the remains of an ancient aqueduct; and be- 
tween the two, a Roman cemetery has been dis- 
covered, The city, which was. almost wholly 
destroyed in the ‘wars at the fall of the Ro- 
man empire. was restored by Charlemagne, who 
erected @ church, and rebuilt the bridge with 
timber. In the 13th and 14th centuries Ment 
wa 
arts, 


























a place af some note for literature and the 
In 1631, it 
1 


as taken by the Swedes; in 
16-14, 1688, an 92. by the French ; it was bom- 
barded and take’ 1793; but, 
heing re-taken by the French in 1797, it became, 
during their ascendancy, the cap. of the dép. 
Mout-Tonnerre, It was finally annexed to the 
grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt at the congress 
of Vienna, in 1815. 

MEQUIN a large city of Morocco, and one 
of the residences of the emperor, 70 m. E. Salee, 
and 235 m. NNE. Morocco ; lat. 33° 56’ N., long. 
5° 59’ W. Pop., differently estimated, at from 
50,000 to above 100,000, It stands in a beautiful, 
well-watered, and very fruitful valley, and is sur- 
rounded by a wall about 6 ft. bigh, built for 
a defence against the marauding Berbers, It 
owes its present extent and consequence to the 
late sultan, Muley Ismael; who, after having se- 
cured to himself the tndispnted sovereignty of 
the kingdoms now forming the empire of Morocco, 
made Mequinez one of the eaps., considerably en- 
Jared if, and ereeted a fine palace, which, owing 
to its having only one story, is of great apparent 
extent. In the centre of the enclosure, which 
everal well-laid-out gardens, is the em- 
peror's harem, formed by a fouy-sided colonnade, 
above which are various apartments for the women, 
eunuchs, and female attendants, The rooms are 
























































leach about 20 ft. long, by 12 ft. broad, and 18 ft, 
L 





high; the walls are 


2 th red and blue tiles, 
and the light 


communicated by means of two 
large folding-doors. Between the chief apart- 
ments are paved courts of chequered marble, in 
the centre of most of which is a tine marble foun- 
tam, The houses of Mequinez are neater than 
these of Morocco; but the streets are not paved ; 
and hence in rains they are full of mud, and in 
dry weather of dust. The millah, or Jews’ quarter, 
is walled round, extensive, aud in good repair; 
but the Negroes’ quarter is now a mere ruin, 
‘About a century ago a convent was formed here 
by the king of Spain, for the relief and spiritual 
comfort of Rom. Cath, captives and Christian 
travellers: but it was deserted by @he monks, 
previously to the accession of the late emperor, 
oliman, The inhabitants are described as 
courteous and hospitable to strangers, to 
invite them to their gardens, and entertain them 
sumptaonsly, The women are beautiful, and have 
fair complexions, with black eyes, white teeth, 
and dark hair; and have a suavity of manners 
rarely to be met with even in the Most polished 
nations of Europe. 

MERDIN (an. Barde), a city of Asiatic Tur- 






























key, at the NW, extremity aye gs 
50 m, SE. Diarbekir, lat, 37° 19’ 
E. Pop. estimated at 11,000, of, whom MB00 are 
Armenians, and ,200 Jews. Te i situated on the 
Stope of the Karadja-dagh, or ancient Mount 
Masius; and ov verlooks. a vey extensive and fér- 
tile tract of country. It is ‘commanded by & 
castle, ergwning the summit of a rock, and is 
very difficult of access, the best read to it Icading 
up a steep about 1} m. in length. ‘The houses are 
all built of hewn stone, and appear to be very 
old; the windows are small, grated with iron, the 
narrow, and tbe buildings, being on an 
-y, seem to rise one on the top of the other. 
The walls.are kept in tolerable repair, aud a few 
old pieces of cannon are mounted on the towers of 
the castle. Merdin is the frontier town of the 
pachalic towards Constantinople, and the resi- 
dence of a mutzellim appointed by the pacha, 
The industry of the inhabs, is confined to the ma- 
nufacture of cotton fabrics and Turkey leather; 
but it has little external trade, in consequence of 
not being on any of the great caravan-routes, The 
neighbourhood produces at. abundance of cotton, 
grain, and fruits, which find a ready sale in the 
market. of Merdin, 

MER, a small market town and par. of Eng- 
land, co. Wilts, hund. its own name, 20 mW. 
Salisbury, and 96m. W. by 8. London. Pop, of 
par. 2,029 in 186), Arca of par, 7,400 aeres, 
‘The town is very indifferently built, havi ing in i 
centre an ancient cross, the. interior of which 
serves as a market-house. The chnreh is large, 
with a square tower at its W, end: the living is a 
vicarage in the gift of the dean of Salisbury. The 
Wesleyan Methodists support a place of worship 
and Sunday school. ‘There are a few manufac- 
tures, bat the town (formerly of considerable im- 
portance, havi ing a castle on an adjacent emi- 
nence) is now in a miserably decayed condition, 

MERGUL, a town of the Tenasserim coast, in 
India_beyond-the-Brahmapoutra, cap. of the Bri-! 
tish proy. of Mergui, on the river Tenasserim, at | 
its mouth, in lat, 120 12’ N,, long. 98° 25’ KE, Pop, | 
estimated at from 6,000 to 7,000, including natives 





















and British residents, with Chinese, Siamese, } 


Peguaus, and descendants of Portuguese. It is 
built along the declivity and skirts of a steep hill, 
and, when taken by the British, was surrounded 
by a wooden stockade. But it is not a place of 
any strength, being accessible to ships, and com- 
manded by a high island in front, The streets 
are wide, but badly paved, and they would be 
much filthier than they sre but for the situation 
of the town on a slope, which facilitates their 
being cleaned by the rain, The houses are nearly 
al) of bamboo, reeds, matting, and other fragile 
materials, A mean brick gateway stands at the 
entrance to the town from the river side, which, 
with some bastions at the angles of the works, a 
few small pagodas, and some honses erected by 
Europeans, are the only structures of any solidit 
‘The, harhour is safe for small vessels, having 12 ft. 
water over the bar at Jow water, with 18 ft. rise 
at springs, ‘he climate is mild’ and salubrious : 
European invalids, sent thither from HOOD, 
speedily recover their health, Mergui was taken 
by storm by the British in 1824. 

MeExGtr ARCHIPELAGO. 

















Spain, in Estremadura, on the Nb 
Guadiana, 29 m, E. Badajoz, and 
Madrid, Pop. 5,490 in 1857. The town is situated. 
close to the river, on a slight eminence, in the 
midst of an epen and gently undulating country, 





(See Tenassenim | 
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and unhealthy in summer, - Its chief publig build- 

are two par. churches, eight ruined monas- 
teries, two hospitals, and a prison, It is one of 
the most decayed towns in the peninsula, and 
wholly unimportant except for its antiquities, 
But the remains of the power and magnificence of 
its Roman masters render it an object of great in- 
terest. These are scattered in ali directions: in 
the walls; the houses, the churches, and even in 
the pavement of the streets are discovered frag- 
ments of columns, bases, capitals, friezes, statues, 
and inscriptions. Similar vestiges, and in a more 
perfect condition, are to be seen in the suburbs, 
The principal ruins comprise an amphitheatre 
(used also as a naumachia), circus, theatre, tri- 
umphal arch, and baths. ‘The seats of the amphi- 
theatre appear quite perfect; the vaulted dens for 
the beasts are uninjured; and the conduits by 
which the arena was filled with water are still 
distinctly visible. In one of the streets may be 
seen a large triumphal arch, 150 ft. high, but 
without any inscription or sculptures, ‘The baths 
are surprisingly perfect, but not large; and round 
the top of the bathing-rooms runs a cornice of 
most curious and delicate workmanship, almost as, 
perfect as #f it had recently been executed. The 
bridge over the Guadiana is of stone, and por- 
tions of it may be of Roman architecture; but the 
greater part | of the Roman bridge was swept away 
by a flood in 1610, and the present bridge has 
heen constructed since, Two arches of this struc- 
ture were blown up, in 1812, by the British troops. 
under the Duke of Wellington, There are like- 
e two aqueduets, one of Roman, and the other 
Moorish architecture, of brick and granite, the 
former having three, and the latter two tiers of 
arches, 

Augusta Emerita was founded by order of 
Augustus, anno 25 ¥.c., who planted in in some 
of his veterans, called emeriti, whence its ancient 
and modern names. ‘Though its ancient magni- 
tude appears to have been greatly exaggerated, it 
was, no doubt, one of the largest Roman cities in 
the peninsula, and became the metropolis of Lusi - 
tania, From the Romans it passed, in 713, to the 
Moors, who destroyed and altered many of its old 
buildings, In 1228 it opened its gates eg phonso 
IX., after his signal victory over tl ors in. 
the contiguous plain of Mantanzas; and, from this 
period downwards, it has been attached to the 
kingdom of Castile and Leon. 

Merina, a town of S.-America, repub, Vene- 
zuela, dep, Zulia, cap. the prov. Merida, on the 
Chama, 330 m, SW. Caraccas, and 325 m, NE. 
Bogota. Previously to 1812, when it wgs de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, this was the Bees 
city in Venezuela, and had a pop, of 12,0 It 
continued, for some years, to be little better than 
a heap of ruins; but it has been again rebuilt, and 
its pop. was estimated at 14,000 in 1860.. The 
town has a cathedral, several chapels, am “eeele- 
siastical seminary, and a college for philosophy 
and civil law. The inhab, dye wool and manutac- 
ture carpets and other woollen and cotton fabrics, 

MERIONETH, or MERIONYDD, & marit. co. 
of N. Wales, having N. the cos, of Caernarvon and 
Denbigh, I. and $8, those of Montgomery and 
Cardigan, and W. St-George's Channel, It is of 
a triangular shape, and contains 602 eq. m., or 
385,291 acres. Merioneth, next to Caernarvon, 
is the most mountainous co, in the principality. 
Among the principal summits are those of Arran- 
Fowdy, Cader-luris, and Arrenig; respectively 
53, 2,914, and 2,809 ft, above the sea. Jt has, 
however. some fine vales, especially that of Fes- 
tiniog, celebrated for its romantic scenery, There 
































naturally very fertile, but almost uncultivated, 


are some considerable tracts of low swampy land 
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along fpe sea coast; and in parts considerable 
tracts have been gained by embankments. The 
soil, generally speaking, is poor, and suited only 
for pasturage, Oats is the grain principally cul- 
tivated, but wheat and barley are also raised, 

ough in no great quantities,” Agriculture is in 
ward state; little or no attention is paid to 
a ation of crops; and it is a frequent practice 
here, as well as in Denbigh, to burn the surface 
for manure, In some parts of the co, potatoes are 
extensively cultivated, The principal dependence 
of the farmer is, however, on his cattle and shecp; 
of which great numbers are fed on the mountains 
and in the valleys not fitted for husbandry. ‘The 
small native Welsh ponies, called Aferlins, are 
now rarely met with, except in this co, and Mout- 














gomery, “The voted and exceedingly 
hardy. | Dairy farming is carried on to a consider- 


able extent, Fanns usually small; and being 
mostly hud at will, without any conditions as Co 
management, the low state af agriculture need not 
be wondered at, Speaking generally, the cottages 
are wretched in the extreme, though they have 
Deen a good deal improved in some parts of the 
co, The minerals are of little consequence ; lead 
and copper are raised, though in small quantities ; 
large quantitics of lime are produced at Corwen, 
and slates are quarried in different places, The 
manufactures, which are unimportant, consist 
principally of coarse flannels, produced on the 
domestic system, at Dalgelly, Towyn, and a few 
other places. he Dee has its source in this co. ; 
and it is also watered by the Dyfi, Maw, and 
Disynwy, Sowing W. Bala, the largest lake in 
the principality (see Bava) is in this co. Har- 
lech is the co, town, Merioneth is divided into 
6 hundreds and 37 parishes. It sends | mem, to 
the H. of C.for the co. Registered electors, 1,527 
in 1865. At the census of 1861, Merioneth had 
$499 inhahited houses, with 88,963 inhabitants, 
while, in 1841, the co. bad 8,480 inhabited houses, 
inhabitants, 





















peoy. Saxony, cap. reg. Merseburg, on the Saale, 
56 m, SSE. Magdeburg, on the railway from Halle 
to Weimar, Pop, 13,340 in 1861. The town is 
wallgd, and is old and irrcgularly buitt It has 
eoveral suburbs, a cathedral. a castle, a gymnasium, 
a hospital, and various other public institutions. 
Merseburg is the seat of government for the 
regency, of the council and court of justice for the 
circle and town, and a board of forests; and has 
mabdufactures of woollen and linen cloth, paper, 
tohaceo, aud vinegar. The beer of Merseburg is 
celebrated as the best in Saxony, 

MERSEY,.a river of England, which has its 
embouchure on the W, coast of the island, in the 
Trish Sea, Though not large, the Mersey has, 
from its flowing through the principal manufac- 
turing district of the empire, and giving its name 
to the gulf or estuary between Lancashire aud 
Cheshire, become, in point of commercial import- 
ance, second only to the Thames, It has its 
sources in the great central ridge, or Penmine 
chain, on the coutines of Yorkshire, Cheshire, and 
Derbyshire, After receiving the Goyt from the 
S,, and flowing W. through, Stockport, it is joined 
by its important affluent the irwell. The latter, 
which lias its seuree in the Lancashire moors, 
near Ilaslingden, flows S. through Bory to Man- 
chester, where, being joined by two smaller streams, 
it takes a westerly course, till its confluence with 
the Mersey, _Atter being still farther inereased by 
the Boden from Maeclestield, the Mersey passes 
Warrington, a little below which it expands into 
a magnificent. estuary, having the great commer- 
ia] port of Liverpool on its N. side, near its june: 

















BURG, a town of the Prussian dom., 


MERTHYR-FYDVIL 
tion with» the Irish Sea. The Mersey and Irwell 
have been rendered navigable from Sankey Bridge « 
to Manchester ; and in recent years great progress 
has been made.in improvjng and decpening the 
navigation. 

MERTHYR-TYDVIL, a parl. bor., market 
town, and par. of S, Wales, co. Glamorgan, hund. 
Caerphilly, on the Taff, 19m. N. by W. Cardiff, 
140 m, W. by N. Loudon by road, and 189 m. by 
Great Western and Taff Vale railway. Bop. of 
pari. bor., which inctudes nearly all the par, of 
Merthyr-Tydvil, and the entire par, of Aberdare, 
with a small portion of the par. of Vainor, 83,875 
in 186{. The town lies on the E, side of the 
valley, down which the Taff descends to Cardiff, 
scattered in detached masses about the valley and 
on the hills, sending forth branches in different 
directions; and fresh groups are continually rising 
in the neighbourhood of the great iron-works, 80 
that it is somewhat difficult to point out where 
any cullection of houses ends or The 
houses, generally speaking, are mean looking, but 
in the centre of the town there are three respect- 
able streets, furming a triangle, at one point of 
which is the parish church, 4 modern and well- 
built structure. Among the other principal build- 
ings are three churches and about twenty chapels, 
five schools, and a large workhouse. There are 
numerous Sunday schools, which give religious in- 
struction to 6,000 children of both sexes. National, 
Laneastrian, and other subscription schools, have 
likewise been formed, and are well attended. A 
philosophical society and several book-clubs have 
been established ; and there is abundant proof that, 
education is advancing among all classes, In the 
environs are many handsome seats, belonging to 
the wealthy iron’ masters; and 3 m, N. of the 
town, on an insulated hill, stand the ruins of 
Morlais Castle, a very ancient building, demolished 
during the civil wars, 7 d 

‘The rise of Merthyr has been very rapid, To- 
wards the middle of last century it was an insig- 
nificant village: in 1755, the Jands and mines 
for several miles round the village, the seat of 
the great works now erected, were let for 99 years 
for 200/, a year, ‘The modern town is wholly in- 
debted for its prosperity to its rich mines of coal, 
iron-ore, and limestone. The stratum of coal, 
which is of excellent quality, is accompanied by 
parallel veins of argillaceous iron, penetrating to 
a great depth, and yielding, at an average, about 
35 per cent. of metal. The iron works are on a 
vast scale; those of Sir John Guest and Co, at 
Dowlais, of the Messrs, Crawshay at Cyfarthfa 
and Hirwain, having actually raised up very 
populous townships; the Pen-y-darran and Ply- 
mouth iron-works ate also very extensive, In all, 
about 200,000 tons of iron a-year are produced in 
the immediate vicinity of the town. Of this a 
large proportion goes through the various processes 
of refinement and rolling into bars, previous to 
being shipped at Cardiff, ‘The furnaces, refineries, 
and rolling-mills employ a great many persons ; 
the wages for men ranging from 12s. to 60s?; of 
wonien from 6s, to 10s,; and boys 7s, to 11s, per 
week, The trade is of a very fluctuating char- 
acter, and great- numbers of workmen are often 
thrown out of employment by the stoppage even 
of 2 or 3 furnaces. Distress, however, is less per- 
manent here than in many other districts, as the 
work is one requiring less experience than many 
other manufactures; so that a demand for labour 
is readily met by a supply; while, on the other 
hiand, the labourers fee] no great reluctance to 
transfer themselves to fresh employments. 

‘The-communication with Cardiff is effected by 
means of the Glamorganshire Canal (completed in 
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1794), which commences at Merthyr, ahd ends, 
after a course of 25 m., in the tideway of the Taff, 
near its entrance into Penarth harbour, the entire 
‘descent. being 611 ft., and by the. Taff Vale rail- 
way. (See Carprrr.) The railway connecting 
the mining district of Merthyr and Aberdare with 
Cardiff has given a fresh stimulus to the trade of 
the fornier, by facilitating the shipment of coal 
and iron. 

‘The Reform Act created Merthyr a parl. bor, 
with the priviloge of sending one mem. to the H. 
of C.; the electoral limits comprising the par. of 
Merthyr-Tydvil, except parts of the hamlcts of 
Forest and Taff and Cynon, the entire parish of 
‘Aberdare, and the hamlet of Cefn-Coed-y-Cumner, 
in the par. of Vainor. Registered electors, 1,317 in 
1865, Merthyr is also one of the polling places at 
elections for the co, Petty sessions are held here 
for the upper div. of hund, Caerphilly ; and a court 
of requests sits monthly for the recovery of debts 
not exceeding 52 An’ act was passed in 1830 for 
the better security of life and property in this 
district; and the three pars, of Merthyr-Tydvil 
‘Aberdare, and Gellygare are under the superin- 
tendence of a stipendary police magistrate, having 
asalary of 6U0L 25 levied on 
the furnaces within the limits of his jurisdiction, 
and half on the inhabitants of Merthyr alone. 
Markets on Wednesday and Friday; cattle fairs 
May 14, 1st Monday in July, and 1st Monday in 
Augu 












ern Italy, prov. Lecce, cap, canton, 8 miles SW. 
Brindisi, Pop. 7,735 in 1862, The town has 
several convents, a hospital, and a tine palace, 
belonging to the Francavilla family, It manu- 
ures kitchen utensils, and has some trade in 
oil and grain, considerable quantities of which are 
grown in its vicinity, Mesagne is supposed by 
many Italian authors to be the representative of 
the an, Messupia, but this is doubtful, 

MUESILED, a city of Persia, the cap, of Persian 
Khorassan, and esteemed as ‘holy’ from its con- 
taining a very superb sepulchre, enclosing the 
remains of Imam Reza and the caliph Haroun al 
Raschid ; 455 m, K. by N, Teheran; lat. 36° 17° 
40” N., long. 59° 35° E, Pop. estim. at 50,000. 
Tt stands in a rich and well-watered plain, is sur- 
rounded with a strong wall, and is divided into 
12 quarters, of which d are in ruins, The houses 
are meanly built of sun-dried bricks, and the ark 
or palace is unworthy of its name, There were 
formerly’ 16 medressas or colleges, but most of 
them are either deserted or in ruins, The city 
has now little worth notice, except its fine and 
well-supplied bazaar, and the mausoleum of Imim 
Reza, the magniticence of which, with its silver 
gates, jewelled doors, rails once of solid gold, glit- 
tering domes and minarets, and handsvine areades, 
ig almost unequalled in Persia. It has, however, 
been often plundered, and its resources are greatly 
reduced. Meshed carries on a considerable trade 
with Bokbara, Balkh, Candahar, Yezd and Herat; 
and many of the inhabs, are employed in weaving 
velvet and inaking tine pel: both of which are 
much esteemed throughout Pet 

MESSINA (an. Zancle and Messana), a 
brated city and sea port of Italy, island of 
cap. of prov. of same name, near the NE. extremity 
of the island, on the steait of its own 
NNE. Catania, and 120 m. EK. by 
both which towns it is connected by railway. Pop. 
100,447 in 1862, ‘The city a most imposing 
appearance from the sea, forming 2 fine circular 
sweep, about 2 m. in length, on the W. shore of 
its magnificent harbout, from which ii. rises in the 
form of an awphitheatre; and, being built of 
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white stone, it strikingly contrasts with the dark 
forests that cover the mountains in the background, 
Prior to 1783, the harbour was fronted by a magni- 
ficent terrace of lofty houses called the Pallazzata, 
having in front a broad quay decorated with 
statues and fountains. But the great earthquake 
of that year laid the city almost entirely in ruins, 
aud though the terrace still exists, it is shorn of 
its former grandeur. The quay in its front, called 
the Murina, has now, as formerly, numerous 
fountains, and is the favourite promenade. Ruined 
buildings, and other vestiges of the earthquake, 
are stil] to be seen im some purts of the city, and 
few houses have now morc than two stories. The 
modern city is regularly built, well paved with 
square blocks of lava, and several of its streets are 
wide and handsome, ornamented with numerous 
churches, convents, statues, and fountains, The 
square in frout of the cathedral, and that of San 
Giovanni di Malta, are both weil built and hand- 
sume, The fountain in the centre of the former 
rauks with the finest in Sicily. The cathedral, 
erected soon after the conquest of Sicily by the 
Normans, has been repeatedly damaged by earth- 
quakes, It is a Gothic building, with a heavy 
and gloomy exterior; the interior, though devoid 
of taste, is richly ornamented. ‘The principal 
entrance is handsome ; and the nave is supported 
by immense granite columns taken from the ruins 
ofa temple of Neptune, ‘The great-altar and the 
roof of the choir are set off with mosaics and pre- 
civus stones: the carved work of the pulpit is said 
to be a chef d'cuvre of the Sicilian sculptor Gag- 
gini, The church of Monte Virgine has some 
youd paintings in fresco, and that of St. Giorgio is 
very rich in marbles and inlaid work, and has 
some tolerable pictures, Adjacent to the governor's 
palace a noble building at the S. extremity of the 
city, is a large open space planted and Jaid out in 
public walks. The other public buildings inelgde 
a large hospital, several asylums of various kinds, 
2 theatres, town-hall, exchange, bank, and college. 
Messina is surrounded by an old irregular wall, 
finished by Charles V. ‘The citadel, a pentagonal 
fortress, erected on the S. side of the harbour, is 
constructed according to the principles of Vauban ; 
but though well provided with bomb-proof quarters 
and stores, it is badly situated and commanded in 
almost every part. Two strong and well-built 
forts have, however, been constructed on eminences 
above. The town is further defended by a fort 
placed so as to command the mouths of the Fiu- 
mare, which are the only places where an enemy 
could land with cannon, 

‘The port, to which Messina is wholly indebted 
for her prosperity, is formed by a lengthened 
curved tongue of land, that might be supposed to 
be an artificial circular mole, projecting first NE. 
from the main land, and then bending round to 
the W. in the form of a sickle, The entrance on 
the N., about 700 yards across, is defended on the 
W., or main-land side, by the bastion of Porte 
Reale, and at the extremity of the curved pro- 
montory by Fort Salvatore. A light-house has 
been constructed on the extreme E. verge of the 
promontory, The basin thus enclosed i8 about 
4m, in circuit, and, ws clecp water through- 
out, is capable of adeommodating the largest. 
fleets: it. is, in fact, fot only the finest harbour in 
ihe Mediterranean, but one of the finest in the 
world, Men-of-war moor in the centre of the 
basin in about 35 fathoms, but merchantmen lie 
alongside the quay, and have every facility for 
luading and unlozding. The pratique-office, the 
fish-market, and the custom-house ate all on the 
Marina, ‘The lazaretto, the best establishment of 
the kind in Sicily, is in the E, angle of the har- 
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bour. The trade of Messina is very considerable. 
Her exports consist principally of oranges and 
lemons, olive oil, silk, linseed, wines and spirits, 
shumac, liquorice, rags, corn, and salted fish. 
Almost all the silk exported from Sicily is shipped 
here. The imports consist of colonial produce, 
and cotton and woollen fabrics, hides, and hard- 
ware, The following statement gives the total 
value of both the imports and exports in each of 
the years 1860 to 1864, 
| year 


Imports Exports 





1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
18t4 





@ 
884,298 


986,738 


In the your 1864, there entered the port 311 
British vessels, of a total burthen of 105,918 tons, 
i nes the invoice value of which was 
(Report of Mr. Rickards, British Vi 








265.8001, 
Consul, dated Messina, May 1, 1863 

‘Messina is the see of an archbishop, and the 
residence of a Greek protopapus, with ‘authority 
throughout Sicily, but who is nominated by the 








pope, It is the seat of a royal court of appeal, 
and of criminal, civil, and commercial tribunals; 
and has a municipal bank, several monti di pietd, 
or government. luan banks, and other benevolent 
institutions, Next to commerce, its inhabs, are 
ehiefiy occupied in the tunny and other fisheries ; 
and in the manufacture of silk stuffs, especially 
damasks and satins, It has an ecclesiastical semi- 
nary, a lyceum, a royal college for law and medi- 
cine, and an extensive public library ; but Messina 
has made slow progress in refinement, compared 
with Catania or Palermo, 

The accounts of the origin and early history of 
Messina differ considerably, It is admitted on all 
hands to be very ancient; and most probably 
derived the name it has so Jong borne from a 
settlement: having been made in it by a body of | 
emigrants from Messene, in Greece. Taving been 
seized by the Mamertini, it became, under them, 
one of the most populous, wealthy, and powerful i 
cities of Sicily. It was the first town of the island 
that cate into the possession of the Romans, 
(Cellarii Orbis Antiqui, i, 973.) 5 

The principal political events in the history of} 
Messina, in modern times, are its successful re- 
sistance to Charles of Anjou, by whom it was 
besieged, after the Sicilian Vespers; and its revolt | 
against the Spaniards in 1674, followed, in the | 
ensuing year, by the defeat of the latter in its| 
vicinity by a French force. In 1743 the plague | 
broke out in Messina, with the most destructive 
violence, sweeping off the greater number of the 
inhabs. 

META (an, Divadurum, afterwards Medioma- 
trici_ and Metis, whence its present name). a 
strongly fortilied city of France, Moselle, of 
which it is the cap., at. the junction of the Moselle 
and Seille, 80 m. WNW’. Stwasbourg, und 180 m, 
ENE. Paris, on the railway from Luxembourg to 
Strasbourg. Pop. 56,883 in J861, Metz is a fine 
old city ; but, like most fortified places, the streets 
are narrow and ‘the houses lofty. Near the river 
it is more open, the quays are broad, and the 
bridges magnificent. The tiver is clear and rapid, 
and swells to an expanded stream, where not. 
contined by the embankments, as it is within the 
fortifications, Metz was fortified by Marshals 
Vauban and Telleisle; it has several strong out- 
works, and a eitadcl on the Moselle; but the latter 
was partly dismantled during the Revolution, and 
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its esplanade has been 
which command a fine 

Moselle and its boundii 
gates and drawbridges,-but only 
‘The most conspicuous public building is the ca- 
thedral, a vast pile, commenced in 1014, but not 
finished till 1546, It is about 390 ft. in length, 
the height of the nave being about 140 ft., and 
that of the tower about 400 ft. The latter, which 
is a fine specimen of Gothic architecture, hag in it 
a bell weighing 26,000 Ibs, The whole edifice is 
remarkable for lightness. The military hospital, 
built in the reign of Louis XV., is a noble edifice, 
consisting of two ranges of building, and capable 
of easily accommodating 1,500 patients. The 
Hétel du Gouvernement, a large though rather 
heavy fabric, fronts the esplanade ; it is appro- 
priated to the courts of justice and the city library ; 
the latter has above 30,000 vols., among which 
are numerous works printed in the 15th century, 
and about 800 MSS., some of the 10th century, 
The barracks, military magazines, prefecture, 
town-hall, and mint, several of the churches, the 
new market, the theatre, with a portico of the 
Tuscan order, are among the other edifices. The 
Moselle and the Seille, in and near the city, are 
crossed by at least 20 bridges. ‘The principal 
school of artillery and military engineering (Acole 
de Génie, or d’Application) in France is estab- 
lished here. Tts library has a choice collection of 
about 16,006 vols, of military and scientifie works, 
with sundry MSS. of Vauban and other distin- 
guished persons, Exclusive of the above, Metz 
has two other public libraries, with several con- 
vents and charitable asylums, a Protestant church, 
a synagogue, a royal college, a university academy, 
an ecclesiastical school, and other seminaries; a 
school for the fine arts, a royal society of arts and 
belles lettres; an agricultural society, a society for 
the encouragement of primary instruction, and 
collections in natural history, mineralogy, and 
chemistry ; a botanic garden, a lying-in hospital, 
and a savings’ bank, 

Metz, is the see of a bishop, and the seat of a 
royal court, for the déps, of Moselle and Ardennes, 
and of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and com- 
merce, and a chamber of commerce, and the head- 

uarters of the third military division of France. 
tis also a manufacturing city, in which are made 
woollen goods of various kinds, hosiery, cotton 
goods, table-linen, printed paper, musical instru- 
starch, and gunpowder: it has, besides, 
several extensive tatmeries, Much trade origi- 
nates here from the produce of the vines, some 
portion of which is converted into wine, but more 
inte brandy and vinegar; and Metz is celebrated 
for the preparation of various kinds of ecnfec- 
tionery, It is encircled by hills, covered from 
the bottom to the top with fruit-gardens and 
vineyards. The vineyards are mostly in small 
divisions, and principally cultivated by small pro- 
prictors, who are extremely poor, and almost all 
involved in debt to the capitalists of the city, 
who take from them their wine, brandy, and 
vinegar as soon as it is made. Metz has also a 
cannon foundry, a salt-petre refinery, and produces 
leather, cotton yarn, military and other hats, 
muslins, beet-root sugar, chicory, nails, and other 
aticles of hardware, cutlery, buttons, and glue. 

This is a very ancient city. It still possesses 
several ruins belonging to the Reman period, 
among which are the remains of an aqueduct, that 
appears to have conveyed water to a naumachium 
near the S, extremity of the city. The site of the 
latter is now occupied by outworks belonging to 
the fortifications. Parts of an amphitheatre and 
of a Roman palace are still traceable in the city. 
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It suffered considerably, about anno 70, from some 
excesses of the troops of Vitellius (Taciti Hist., 
lib. i. cap, 73), and was nearly destroyed by the 
"savage barbarism of Attila in 452. It had, how- 
ever, recovered a large portion of its former pros— 
perity in.the Middle Ages, and became the cap. of 
the kingdom of Austrasia. From the 11th cen- 
tury to 1552, when it was taken by Henry IL, it 
was an independent flourishing city. In the same 
year that it was taken by Henry, it was besieged 
by the emperor Charles V., with an army of 
100,000 men, but the Duke of Guise successfully 
defended the town, and Charles was obliged to re- 
Jinquish the siege, Ttavas finally annexed to the 
¥rench crown by the treaty of Westphalia, in 1648. 
MEURTHE, a dép. of France, reg. N.E., for- 
merly part of the prov. of Lorraine, between lat. 
480 30’ and 49° N., and long. 5° 40’ and 7° 20° 
E,, having N. the dép. Moselle, E. Bas Rhin, 8, 
Vosges, and W. Meuse, Length, E. to W., 74 
m,; average breadth, about 35m. Area, 609,004 
hectares; pop, 428,643 in 1861. ‘The Vosges 
mountains run through the E. part of the dep, 
the surface of which is mostly covered with their 
ramifications, though these rise to no great elev: 
tion, The dep, belongs almost wholly to the b: 
of the Moselle, which river int its W. part 
from S. to N., and is joined, wi 
the Meurthe, ‘The latter ris 
























tin its limits, by } 
s in the dcp. Vosges, | Potatoes, oleaginous plants, hemp, and flax, are 
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isa large glass manufactory, employing a great 
many hands. 
eee is ividea into 5 arronds.: chief towns, 

‘ancy the cap., Tor yhateau-Salins, Sarrebor 
an Lonel ee 

MEUSE, a dép. of France, reg. NE., formerly 
part of the prov. of Lorraine, chiefly between lat. 
48° 25’ N., and 49° 35’ N., and long. 5° and 6° 
F.; having N. Dutch Luxemburg and the déps, 
Ardennes and Moselle, E. Moselle and Meurthe, 
S. Vosges and Haute Marne, and W. Marne and 
Ardennes. Length, N. to S., 80 m. ; breadth, about 
40 m, Area, 622,787 hectares; pop. 305,340 in 
1862, Surface generally hilly, the hills being 
ramifications of the Vosges and Faucilles moun- 
tains, with an average height of from 1,000 to 
4,300 ft., though they sometimes reach an eleva- 
tion of 1,600 ft. ‘The Meuse traverses the dép. in 
its entire length; the other principal rivers are 
the Ornain, Chiers, and Aire, ‘The plateau, in 
the E., separating the basins of the Meuse and the 
Moselle, and other portions of the surface, are not 
very productive; but there are, notwithstanding, 
about 225,000 hectares of rich soil in the dép., 
chiefiy in the valleys of the Meuse and Ornain. 
It is estimated that 335,190 hectares are arable, 
49,472 do. in meadows, 18,540 do. in vineyards, 
7,387 do. in orchards, and 137,755 do. in woods. 





runs generally ina NW. direction, and, after a) among the other articles of culture. Gooseberries 
course of between 70 and 80 m., unites with the} are extensively cultivated in the gardens round 
Moselle about 5m, below Nancy, to which it is | Bar and Ligny, and enter largely into the confee~ 


navigable. Besides Nancy, St. Dié and Lune- 
ville are on its banks; and it receives the Mor- 
tagne, Vezouze, and .Mezulle, ‘The Seille and 
Sarre are the other chief rivers of the dép, There 
are numerous small lakes, one of which occupies 
an area of. 622 hectares, It is estimated that 
803,636 hectares of the surface are arable, 71,851 
in pasture, 16,371 in vineyards, 116,209 in woods, 
and 6,286 in orchards. ‘The land is very unequal 
in point of fertility, and is very indifferently 
farmed; but more corn is grown than is required 
for home consumption. Before the Revolution, 
the culture of the vine was limited to the declivi- 
ties of hills with a southern aspect; but its cul- 
ture has since been very much extended, the 
quality of the produce being less regarded than 
the quantity. About 550,000 hectolitres of wine 
are supposed to be produced annually, of which 
the gréater part is consumed in the dép. The 
wines ure generally inferior, though the growths 
of Pagny, Thiaucourt, Arnaville, Baudonville, 
aid others, may be classed among the secondary 


qualities of vins ordinaires. Dried plums and pre- ; 


served apricots form important articles of cont 
merce ; and the forests, which arc more extensive 
than in most déps., furnish a good deal of timber, 
‘The pastures are naturally good, but receive little 
attention from the farmer. 
to be 84,000 head of black cattle, and 167,000 
sheep in the d¢ép, but both are of indifferent 
quality. ‘The breed of horses has ben improved 
by the fine stud of Rositres. Hogs of an im- 
proved breed are numerous, and their flesh and 
jard are sent to distant parts of France. A great 
many poultry are reared. Property is much sub- 
divided, ‘Turf and lime are among the chief 
inineral products; there are some quarries of marble 
and alabaster, and a few iron mincs; but the latter 
have been abandoned, ‘Ihe salt mines and springs 
at Dieuze, Vie, and Moyenvie yield about 
45,000,000 kilogr, of salt, and 1,000,000 do. of soda 
ayear, About 22,000 hands are employed in the 
manufactures of cotton cloth and yarn, woollen 
stuffs, glass, and earthenware, and in embroidery, 
dyeing cotton stuffs, and tanning. At Baccarat 
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tionery, for which those towns are celebrated. 
‘The produce of wine mated at about 400,000 
hectol. a year. ‘The wines of Bar-le-Duc, Bussey= 
la-Cate, Preue, and Ligny are delicate light wines, 
ranking in the first class of vins ordinaires: but 
they do not keep above two years, and do not beat 
carriage. Along the Meuse are rich pasture 
lands; and at Void, checse, similar to that of 
Gruyeére, and excellent butter are made, A good 
many cattle and sheep are reared in the dép,, 
but live stock is in general indifferent, The pro- 
duce of wool is estimated at upwards of 140,000 
kilogr. a year. Iron, slates, and good _building- 
stone are the chief minera] products. There are 
between 20 and 30 iron furnaces (hauts fourneauz) 
in the dép.; and the establishments at Thounelle 
and Stenay produce each about 1,500,000 kilogr. 
of iron a year, About 500,000 kilogr. a year of 
cotton yarn are made at Bar-le-Due, which, also, 
has fabrics of paper and glue, and jis the entrepét 
of a large trade in timber from the forests of the 
dép. There are numerous glass-works, with lime- 
kilns, potteries, and beet-root sugar factories. 
ng cutlers, shoemakers, and other 
artisans, emigrate for a part of the year from this 
into ether parts of France, and even to the adja- 
cent foreign countries, with the products of their 
industry, or in search of employment. Meuse is 
sulxlivided into four arronds.; chief towns, Bar- 
le-Due, the cap., Commercy, Montmédy, Verdun, 

Meuse or Maxse (Dutch deus, an. Mosa), a 
river of W. Enrope, flowing through the NE. part 
of France, Belgium, and the $. of Holland; its 
basin being situated between those of the Marne 
and Scheldt to the W., and of the Moselle to the 
E. It rises in the dép. of Haute Marne, in 
France, 10 m, NE.*Langres, in about Jat. 48° N,, 
long. 5° 20° K,, and rims at first generally N. 
througlf the déps. of Haute Marne, Vosges, Meuse, 
and Ardennes, Near Charlemont it leaves France, 
but it continues its previous direction to Namur, 
where at receives the Sambre fro e West. It 
here makes a sudden bend to the KE.,in which 
direction it continues through the provs. of Namur, 
Liege, and Limburg, to about lat. 51° 30'N. It 
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afterwards curves to the W., flowing between N. 
Brabant and Guelderland; and finally at Woudri- 
chem, in Jat, 51° 49" and long, 5°, enters the Rhine 
or Waal, which loses its own name to assume that 
ofthe Maas, (See Ring.) _Itsentire course may 
be estimated at 400 m., nearly the half of which ts 
in France, It is navigable for three-fourths of 
this extent, or as, far as Verdun, dép. Meuse, Its 
ehbief afluents are the Bar in France; the Lesse, 
Sambre, and Ourte in Belgium; and the Roer and 
Niers in the Netherlands. Proceeding from its 
source to its mouth, the chief cities and towns 
on its banks are Neufchatcau, Verdun, Sedan, 
‘Mezivres, Charlemont, and Givet in France; 
Dinant, Namur, and Lidge in Belgium; and 
Maestricht, Roermond, Veeloo, and Grave in Hol- 
land, before its junction with the Rhine, 

‘The Meuse communicates with the Aisne, and 
thence with the Seine and Somme by the canal 
of Ardennes; with the Scheldt, by means of the 
Sambre and the Charleroi canal; and with both 
the Scheldt and the Rhine by the various branches 
of the Great North Canal, 

MEXICO (EMPIRE OF), a state of N, Ame- 
rica, lying between the 15th’ and 33rd parallels of 
N, Jat. and 97° and 1189 W, long,, being bounded 
NE. and N, by the W. districts of the United 
States of N. America, including New California, 
¥, by the Gulf of Mexico and the State of Texas, 
$. by Guatemala, and W. and SW, by the Pacitic 
Ocean, ‘The line dividing Mexico ftom Texas 
commences with the Rio Grande del Norte, which 
it follows up to the 32nd deg. of Lat. and the 103th 
deg, of long., Whence it stretches NW. till it joins 
the Gila, an affluent of the Colorado, and then W. 
till it reaches the Pacific in about 324 deg. lat. 
The line af separation on the side of Guatemala 
very irregular, runuing along the N. side of Bri 
Honduras, Vera Paz, and Guatemala, till it joins 
the Pacific on the SE. side of the Gulf of Te- 
huantepee. No accurate census of the population 
has ever been made, and the area of the countr 
and number of inhabitants are only known throug! 
estimates, The most reliable of these, based on 
partial enumerations made by the government a 
the two periods of 1837 and 1867, state the popu- 
Jation of the nineteen provinces, together with the 
city of Mexico, as follow: 























































Extent 
Square Mi 
+ «| 18,750] 92,000 | 167,472 | 

Chihuahua.) 107,500 | 190,000 | 164,073 
Cohahuila + | 393,600 | 90,000 9 
Durango. «| 4,500 | 150,000 
Guanaxuato. —« 8,000 | 500,000 
Mexico. . + | 85,450 | 1,500,000 
Michoacan . «| 22,466 | 460,000 1 
New Leon . «| 21,000 | 100,000 | 
Oaxaca. =. | 3Y,650 | 660,000 : 
Puebla. . -| 18440 | 900,000 
Querétaro . 7,500 | 100,000 : 
San Luis Potosi .} 19,000 | 300,000 ! 
Sonora and Sinaloa} 254,700 | 300,000 | 329,374 j 
Tabasco . «| 14,676 | — 75,000 0,628 j 
Tamautihes, or ae il 

Now Setanser t 35,100 | 150,000 | 109,678 | 
Vora Cruz +| 27,660 | 140,000 1 
Xalisco. . «| 70,000} 870,900 i 
Yucatan. 79,509 | 570,000 | 
Zacatecas. «| — 19,950} 200,000 i 
City of Mexico 

Total. 











Of this grogt tract of country, which ig about 
one-third as large as Europe, the portion lying S, 
of the tropic of Cancer, and comprising a large 
part of the long and narrow isthmus that connects 
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the American peninsulas, and separates the At- 
lantic from the Pacific Ocean, is by far the most 
populous and rich, both in mineral and vegetable 
productions. The regions N. of the tropic become 
less populous in proceeding northward; and many 
districts are almost unknown, being inhab, only 
by wild Indian tribes, bafiling all the attempts of 
their nominal masters to civilise or subdue them. 
The surface of Mexico is extremely varied; an 
to this circumstance, nearly as much as to the dif- 
ference of latitude in so extensive a country, may 
be attributed that singular variety of climate by 
which it is distinguished from most other regions. 
‘the Cordillera, or chain of mountains, generally 
rarded as a portion of the great chain of the 
Andes, that enters Mexico on the §., where it 
borders with Guatemala, diverges, as it proceeds 
N., into two great arms, like the upper part of the 
letter Y, following the line of the coasts on either 
side, The most westerly of these chains, or that 
parallel to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, has 
some very high summits, and preserves its moun- 
tainous character till it joins, on the border of the 
United States, with the Oregon, or Rocky Moun- , 
tains, The other, or eastern arm of the Cordillera, 
begins to subside after reaching the 21st or 22nd 
deg. of lat., and ultimately subsides, about the 26th 
or 27th deg. of lat., into the vast plains of Texas. 
The whole of the vast tract of country between 
these two great arms, comprising about three-fifths 
of the entire surface of the empire, consists of a 
centra) table-land, called the plateau of Anahuac, 
elevated from 6,000 to upwards of 8,000 ft, above 
the level of the sea. Hence, though a large portion 
of this plateau be within the limits of the torrid 
zone, it enjoys a temperate climate; inclining, 
indeed, more to cold than to excess of heat, Some 
very high mountains are dispersed over the sur~ 
face of the central table-land; and it is also tra- 
versed in parts by well detined ridges, which divide 
it into extensive sub-plateaus, to which different 
names have been given. But the surface is inter- 
Ttupted by few transverse valleys; and in some 
directions it is quite unbroken, either by depres- 
sions or by hills. Thus, it is mentioned by Hum- 
boldt, that carriages proceed from the capital, in 
the centre of the plateau, to Santa Fé, in New 
Mexico, a distance of 1,400 m., without any im- 
portant deviation from an apparent level. (Essai 
sur la Nouvelle Espagne, i. 254.) The most. re- 
markable tract in this elevated region is the plain 
of Tenochtitlan (in which is the cap,), surrounded 
by ridges of porphyritic and basaltic rocks, run- 
ning SSE. and NNW. It is of an oval form, 55 
m, long and 37 m, broad, occupying an area of 
1,700 sq. m., of which about 160 sq. m. are covered 
with water. Its SE. side is that most elevated, 
and here are seen towering above the plain the 
volcanoes of Popocatepett, 17,716 ft., Iztaccihuatl, 
15,700 ft., Cittalapetl or Orizaba, 17,380 ft., and 
Nauhcampapetl, or the Cope de Perote, 13,416 ft. 
above the sea, The waters of the valley are depo- 
sited in five principal lakes situated on different 
levels; that of Tezeuco, which is near the centre 
of the valley, and covers 70 sq. m., is the least 
elevated, Further N. are the lakes of St. Chris- 
toval and Tonanitla; while S. is the lake Chalco, 
occupying an area of 50 sq. m.; and these three 
are 5 ft, higher than lake Tezcuco. ‘The most ele- 
vated, however, of the whole, though the smallest, 
is the lake Zimpango, the level of which is 30 ft. 
above that of Tescuco, These lakes are fed by 
small rivers, and having no natural outlet, are 
drained by the Desague of Huchuetoea, an arti- 
ficial canal cut through the rock, 12 m. in length, 
150 ft. deep, and 300 ft. wide; having its em- 
bouchure in the river Panuco, which flows into 
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the Gulf of Mexico. -This great work, completed 
in 1789, at an expense of 1,292,0002, was under- 
taken to obviate the frequent inundations, some of 
which did great damage to the capital, The water 
of lake Tezcuco is salt, that of the rest is fresh; 
put from those to the S. sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
is copiously disengaged, the smell of which is often. 
perceptible at Mexico. 

Besides the volcanoes already noticed, those of 
Tuxtla, Jorullo, and Colima, in the table-land, are 
at present in a state of activity, and there are 
several others now extinct. Jorullo, which stands 
W. of the city of Mexico, first broke out in 1759, 
when a tract of ground, from.3 to 4 m, square, 
swelled up like an inflated bladder, emitting flames 
and fragments of rock through a thousand aper- 
tures, These active volcanoes seem to be con- 
nected with others parallel to them, and obviously 
of similar origin, Earthquakes are frequent in 
Mexico, but they seldom do much mischief. 

The geological formation of the Mexican Cor- 
dilleras differs considerably from that of the great 
mountains of Europe and Asia, in which granite 
js overlaid by gneiss, mica, and clay-slate; for 
here we seldom meet awith granite, as it is covered 
with porphyry, greenstone, amygdaloid, basalt, 
obsidian, and other rocks of igneous origin, Gra- 
nite, however, appears on the surface in the chain 
ordering the Pacifte, and the port of Acapulco is 
a natural excavation in that species of rock, The 
great central plateau of Anahuac, between lat. 14° 
and 20° N,, is a mass of porphyry, characterised 
by the constant presence of hornblende, and the 
entire absence of quartz; and in it are contained 
jarge and valuable deposits of gold and silver, 
These ores, however, are found in various rocks: 
in the mines of Comanja rich veins of silver occur 
jn sicnite ;.in those of Guanaxuato, which are the 
tichest in’ Mexico, the metal lies in a primitive 
clay-slate passing into tale-slate; and those of 
Real del Cardonal, Xacala, and Lomo del Toro, 
are situated in a bed of transition limestone. Hum- 
boldt says, that there were at the time of his visit 
8,000 mines of gold and silyer in Mexico; but the 
ignorance and misrule which, till within the last 
few years, prevailed in the country, have greatly 
diminished their importance as a source of wealth, 

Rivers.—Mexico suffers serious disadvantages 
from the want of water, and the rivers, as.com- 
vared with the extent of territory, are few and un- 
important, The Rio Grande del Norte, indeed, has 
‘a course of more than 1,300 m,, and the Colorado 
runs about 700 m. into the Gulf of Mexico, The 
Rio Grande de Santiago, called by the nat ives Tolo- 
totlan, rises in the centre of Mexico, not far from 
the capital, and, after traversing the lake Chapala, 
falls into the Pacitie at San Blas, The Balsas, or 
Zacatula, and the Yopez, are the only other rivers 
‘on the W. side of the plateau, and on the E. side 
are the Tula and Tampico and the Tabasco, flow- 
ing into the Gulf of Mexico; but they have bars 
‘at their mouths, which prevent the entrance of 
large vessels. The other rivers are short, and 
might more properly be called torrents. The lakes 
are numerous and extensive; and the principal, 
Desides those in the plateau of Tenochtitlan, al- 
ready mentioned, are Chapala, in Xalisco, which, 
necording to Humboldt, covers an area of 1,300 
sq. m.; Pascuara in Michoacan, Mextitlan, Cay- 
man and Parras, the two last being in the tract 
called the Bolson de Mapimi. 

‘Climate, —The temperature and climate of ‘Mexico 
are, of course, extremely yarious; owing, not only 
to its great extent from N, to S., but also to the 
rapidity of the slope beth on the E. and W. side. 
The climates, especially on the E. side, are most 
distinctly marked by the vegetation. On the as- 
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cent from Vera Cruz, says Humboldt, climates 
succeed each other in layers; and the traveller 
passes in review, in the course of two days, the 
whole scale of vegetation, from the parasitic plants 
of the tropics to the pines of the aretic regions. 
(Essai Pol. sur la Nouv, Espagne, i, 270-289.) 

Mexico is divided, as respects climate, into the 

tierras calientes, or hot regions, the tierras tem- 
or temperate regions, and the tierras frias, 
‘or cold regions. ‘The first, or the tierras calientes, 
jnelude the low grounds, or those under 2,000 ft. of 
elevation, on its E, and W. coasts, comprising the 
ter part of the states of Taumalihas, Vera 
Gruz, Tabasco, and the peninsula of Yucatan, on 
the former. ‘The tierras calientes, on the W. coast, 
are less extensive, the eastern arm of the Cor- 
dillera approaching nearer to the sea, The mean 
temperature of this region, or, at least, of that 
portion of it between the tropica, may be estimated 
at about 77° Fah., being from 14° to 16° above the 
mean temperature of Naples, It is especially suited 
for the growth and cultivation of sugar, indigo, 
cotton, and bananas, which flourish in the utmost 
luxuriance. * 

This region labours under the serious disad- 
vantage of being nearly’ inaccessible by sea for half 
the year, and of being extremely unhealthy during 
the other half, The winter, on the E. coast, ex~ 
tends from about Oct. to the vernal equinox ; and 
during this season, jn the Gulf of Mexico, N. or 
NW, winds (los nortes) are oxtremely prevalent, 
blowing with more or less violence, Fr ently, 
especially in the month of March, the N, win 
approach to the strength of a hurricane, and con~ 
tinue to blow with the utmost violence, and with- 
out intermission, for 3, and, sometimes, even for 10 
or 12 days together, During the whole of this 
season the navigation of the gulf is exceedingly 
dangerous ; but on shore the heat is moderate, and 
the coast free from fever and tolerably healthy. 
However, it so happens, that during the other half 
of the year, or from the vernal equinox. to Oct., 
when the N, winds are comparatively rare, and the 
ports are easily accessible, the heat 1s oppressive, a 
great quantity of rain falls, and the coast becomes 
the seat of pestilential fevers. “A European ar- 
riving for the first time at Vera Cruz, or any other. 
part of the coast between the tropics, in August, 
September, or October, has but little chance of es~ 

ping the vomit pricto, or yellow fever; and in- 
@ividuals who have merely landed at Vera Cruz, 
and proceeded on immediately for Xalapa, have, 
notwithstanding, caught’ the infection, The 
scourge, however, does not extend its ravages be- 
yond the low grounds on the sea-coast; and at the 
height of 2,000 or 2,500 ft. above the sea it is 
wholly unknown, The ports of Acapulco and the 
low grounds along the W. coast are also extremely 
hot and unhealthy; and, owing to the prevalence 
of strong gales, approaching to hurricanes, during 
the months of July, August, Sept. and down to 
Oct., the navigation is then oxtremely dangerous. 

The tierras templadas, or temperate regions, 
which are of comparatively limited extent, occupy 
the slope of the mountain chains, or barriers, 
which bound, on either side, the central table- 
Jand, It extends from about 2,500 to about 5,000 ~ 
ft, of elevation. The mean heat of the year isfrom 
68° to 7° Fah., and the extremes of heat and cold 
are here equally unknown. ‘The Mexican oak, 
and most of the fruits and cerealia of Europe, 
flourish in this genial climate, The cities of 
Xalapa, on the E., and of Chilpanzingo, on the 
SW. slope, arc in this region, and dre famous for 
their salubrity and for the abundance of their fruit 
trees. ‘The frequency of fogs, and the consequent 
hamidity of the atmosphere, 18 the greatest draw- 
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back on the climate of the tierras templadas; but 
this, how injurious soever in some respects, pro- 
duces great beauty and strength of vegetation. 
The tierras frias, or cold regions, include all the 
vast plains elevated 5,000 ft. and upwards above 
the level of the sea, In the city of Mexico, at an 
elevation of 7,400 ft., the thermometer has some- 
times faien below the freezing point. This, how- 
ever, is a rare occurrence, and the winters are there 
usually as mild asin Naples. In the coldest season 
the mean heat of the day varies from 55° to 70° 
Fahr, ; while in summer the thermometer seldom 
rises in the shade above 75°. The mean tempe- 
yature of the city is about 649, and that of the 





table-land generally may be taken ataltbout 62°, | 
being nearly equal to that of Rome, Buttvberever | 


the table-Jand rises to more than 8,000 ft. above 
the sea, it has, though between the tropics, a rude 
and disagreeable climate, 
Mexico the limit of perpetual snow varies from 
about 12 to near 15,000 ft, Vegetation in the 
central plateau is not, owing to the rarity of the 
air, so Vigorous as on the tierras calientes, or along 
the and the plants of Europe do not succeed 
go well as in their native soil. In the tropical and 
central region of Mexico, and as far N. as lat, 28°, 
there are only two seasons; that of the rain 
Jasting from duly to the middle of Sept., and th 
dry season, continuing from Oct. to the end of 
May. From the 24th to the 30th parallel the rain 
falls less frequently; but this deficiency is com- 
pensated by the abundance of snow during Jan. 
aud Feb, 

‘The climate of the trble-land is, on the whole, 
favourable to human life. But, though inter- 
mittent fevers be of rare occurrence, the natives 
are occasionally visited by a peculiar epidemic, 
called by them the matlazuhuatl ; but it owes ‘its 
origin more to the habits of the people than any 
other cause, Indeed, famine, and its concomitant 
privations, have thinned the pop. more than epi- 
demic complaints. The indolence of the natives 
prevents all exertions to raise more fuod than re- 
quisite for the wants of a single ordinary season; 
and no one ever thinks, when there is a surplu 
laying up a stock against fulure contingencies. 
























Hence, when droughts and severe frosts oecur, | 
tence in the | 


they are compelled to seek their subs 
forests, where roots and wild berries constitute 
their sole dict; and multitudes are often carried off 
by hunger and unwholesome food, 

Animals, —The 20ology of Mexico is but im- 
perfectly known. The domestic animals intro- 
duced by tbe Spaniards have so much inereased, 
that vast herds range wild through th thi 
inhabited regions, The wool of the sheep is of in- 
ferior quality; but this is attributable more to 
neglect and mismanagement than to nature: mules 
are much used in the mining districts. Buffaloes 
abound in the prairies bordering on the Arkansaw 
and Red River, and during winter they migrate 
westward, in quest of pasturage, to the milder 

_ climate of the plains along the lower part of the 
Rio Grande del Norte, Caruivorous animals are 
not numerous, Bees abound in the lew country 
of Yucatan, 

Agriculture—Mexico, not only from its extent 
through 21 degrees of latitude, but. also from the 
varving elevation of its surface, and consequent 
variety of climate, produces most of the plants pe- 
culiar to the tropics, as well as those belonging to 
the temperate regions of S, and middle Europe. 
« Indeed,’ says Humboldt, ‘ there is scarcely a plant 
in the rest of the world which is not suscoptible of 
cultivation in one or other part of Mexico; nor 
would it be an easy matter for the botanist to ob- 
tain even a tolerable acquaintance with the multi- 
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tudes of plants scattered over the mountains, or 
crowded together in the vast forests at the foot of 
the Cordilleras,” (Essai, tom. ii, p. 370.) Thesoil 
also is, in most parts, extraordinatily fertile; and 
wherever water can be procured for irrigation, the 
most abundant crops may be raised with very little 
labour, ‘This, however, is very far indeed from 
being an unmixed advantage; and it is, in fact, 
more than doubtful, whether a very fertile soil and 
a genial climate, that makes warm clothing and 
comfortable lodgings of comparatively little im- 
portance, be consistent either with active industry 
and exertion or with a high state of civilisation, 
In most parts of Kurope, continuous industry: is 
indispensable to existence; but it is otherwise in 
Mexico; and as it is found that industry és uni- 
formly proportioned to the strength of the motives 
by which it is occasioned, and that, wherever the 
ordinary necessaries and’ comforts of life may be 
procured with little labour, the mass of the people 
are invariably indolent. ‘To suppose, indeed, that 
they should be otherwise, is to suppose what is 
contradictory and absurd. ‘This effect. of the pe- 
iar nature of the soil and climate was less sen- 
Mexico under the Spanish government, 
se it was then daily receiving adventurers 
rom Europe, imbued with European notions, and 
an. to accumulate a fortune. But now that 
the infiux of such parties has nearly ceased, and 
that there are no such extrinsi¢ and adventitious 
‘es to prompt to activity and enterprise, every 
thing appears to be falling into a state of apathy 
and languor; and indolence, with its necessary ac- 
companiments of poverty, ignorance, and pride, 
bid fair to be, for a lengthened period, the distin~ 
guishing characteristics of the Mexicans. 

All the more useful plants are distributed through 
the zones into which the country is divided, The 
banana, which flourishes up to the point where the 
mean temp, is 75° Fahr., bears the same relation. 
to the Mexicans, in the lower provinces, that the 
various cerealia bear to the inbab, of Europe and 
W. Asia, and the different kinds of rice to the 
Bengalees and Chinese, About £50,000 sq.m. in 
the tierras calientes are said to be adapted for its 
cultivation. It is propagated by cuttings; and 
there is probably no other plant which produces 
on the same extent of land, and with so little 
labour, so great a quantity of food. [Humboldt 
afiirms that } hectare (about an acre) of land, 
planted with bananas, will furnish food for more 
than fifty individuals; whereas the same extent 
of land, if sown with wheat, in Europe, would not 
support more than two individuals. All the labour 
this enormous produce is to cut 
off the stems when the fruit is ripe, and to give 
the carth a slight digging about the roots of the 
plant once or twice a year. Hence nothing strikes 
an European recently arrived in Mexico with more 
tonishment than the smallness of the patches of 
cultivated ground round cabins that swarm with 
children. It cannot be said of such a country :— 


















































“Pater ipse CoLENDI 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit.’ 


But the ease with which subsistence may be pro- 
cured, and the fewness of their wants, have made 
the natives in the last degree slothful, Indeed, 
Humboldt tells us that it has been gravely pro- 
posed, in order to stimulate their industry, and 
rouse their torpid faculties, to grub up and de- 
stray the banana plantations, — (Essai, ii, 396.) 
Such a project is, of course, impracticable and 
absurd; but the nature of the proposed remedy 
serves, at all events, to show the violence of the 
disease. 

“The same parts of the country which produce 
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the banana produce also the cassava, or manioc, | cider, though with a ie smell. Im- 
the farina of which yields a very nourishing! mense quantities of it are drank by all classes, 
bread: if requires. more care than the banana, ! and many whites as well as Indians use no other 
somewhat resembles the potato, and arrives at| liquor. A kind of brandy called merical (very 
maturity about eight months after the slips*have | like whiskey) is made from*the distillation of 
been planted. The culture of maize is scarcely; pulque. ‘The magucy is useful, also, in other 
Jess important in the téerras calientes than that} ways: its fibres are converted into thread, ropes 
of the plants before named; it is not confined, | and paper, its prickles serve for pins and needles, 
however, to the low lands, but ascends as high | and its juice is effective in healing green wounds, 
even as the plain of Toluca (9,100 ft, above the | Large quantities of sugar are raised in the neigh- 
sea), the lowest average temperature favourable ! bourhood of the capital, and the erops are very 
to its growth being about 48° Fahr. The plant, | abundant: the lands are cultivated by free la- 
under favourable circumstances, rises to the height | bourers, and the farming seems pretty good, 
of 7 or 8 ft. and the returns, in common years, ! though’ the process of refining is very clumsily. 
are most abundant; but they are more uncertain | conducted. In the commencement of the present 
than those of any other kind of grain. Maize is! century there was a large export of sugar, but 
the principal food of the people, as well as of most | this has fur some years almost disappeared, and the 
domestic animals; and a deficient harvest, whe-! present supply is not more than sufficient for the 
ther from want of rain, or excess of cold, produces | home consumption, Vanilla is extensively raised 
a general famine, and compels great nutabers of : in the tierras calientes, E. of the Cordilleras, par- 
the rural population to seek the deserts in search ; ticularly in the state of Oaxaca, The cultivation 
of wild plants. of coffee is on the increase, and the quality of that 
There can be no doubt, however, that if agri- {raised on the best soil near the coast is said to 
culture were pursued with any spirit, and the sys- {be equal to the best produced any where else. 
tem of irrigation generally introduced on corn | Tohacco is a government monopoly, and its 
lands, or even if there were the slightest degree | growth is confined to a small digtrict near Ori- 
of providence in the natives, those dearths would | zava and Cordova. Its quality is inferior to that 
not occur that on several occasions have been so | of Cuba, and, as the consumption exceeds the 





fatal, especially in the mining districts, The 
European cereatia, sach as wheat and barley, sue- 
ceed best in the temperate regions, where the 
mean heat does not excecd 669 Fahr.: in fact, in 








the equinoctial regions of Mexico these grains are | 
not found under the level of 2,500 ft, above the j 


sea. The Mexican wheat is of excellent quality, 
equal to the best. of the Andelusian: it is large, 
white, and nutritive. In wellirrigated lands, and 
on good soils, the produce is said to average 24 
for 1, Rye and barley resist cold better than 
wheat, and are cultivated in the highest regions; 
barley yielding abundant harvests, even where 
the therinometer indicates a heat during the day 
of only 57°, Oats are little cultivated, Among 
the other alimentary plants, most of which have 
been introduced by Europeans, are the potato 
(confined chiefly to the table-land), the yam, 
common both to the high and low country, the 
capsicum, raised in immense quantities for its 
spice, which is universally used instead of salt for 
seasoning food, beans, and various other garden 
vegetables common to Europe and America, Most 
of the fruits of Europe are common and plenti- 
ful; the olive and vine, introduced since the revo- 
Jation, generally succeed well; and nowhere are 
there finer pine-apples, pomegranates, guavas, and 
alligator pears. One of the mose valuable plants 
in the country is the maguey (Agave umericana), 
which Hamboldt not unaptly terms the vine of 
Mexico, The maguey plantations are principally 
found in. the states of La Puebla, Mexico, and 
Guanaxuato; but the plant is very hardy, and 
occurs in a wild state all over the country. Its 
growth is slow; but when arrived at maturity its 
Teayes are from’5 to 8 ft. in length, and the stem 
often attains a height of 20 or even 30 ft. Its 
period of flowering is very uncertain, but once in 
ten years may be considered a fair average, At 
the Howering season, when the plant first begins 
to be useful, the exact time is watched when the 
stem of the flower is about to shoot up; the topis 
then cut off, so as to form a hollow, for the recep- 
tion of the sap, which is regularly drawn off, and 
a vigorous plant will yield 15 quartillos daily for 
four or five months successively, The sap, which 
has a slight sub-acid taste, ferments readily in 
three or four days, being in its vinous state called 
pulque, a beverage which somewhat resembles 


' growth, considerable quantities are imported from 
| the Havannah, 

On the whole it must be admitted, on general 
grounds, that agriculture in Mexico has not made 
ress in recent vears. The cultivation of 
grossly neglected throughout the em- 
‘pire. No law, indeed, prevents the planting of 

the vine and olive tree; not only, however, has 
‘no advantage been taken of this change, but the 
1 ety lands which were cultivated in the time of 
the Spaniards are now lying fallow. In a circle 
of a Jew leagues round Mexico there are large 
villages almost abandoned. The only manure 
which the land ever requires is water; this is 
rather scarce, yet many of the hydraulic construc- 
tions raised by the Spantards at a great cost are 
uins, and seem likely to remain so. The lands, 
which by means of this artificial irrigation, would 
be the most fertile in the world, are gradually be~ 
coming completely stexjle. Their ploughs, and 

















other agricultural instruments, are of the radest. 
description. No one troubles himself to intro- 
duce European improvements, nor even to import 


better tools from the United States. 

Mining Industry—The silver and gold mines 
of Mexico have always been deemed the main 
sources of its wealth; and, unquestionably, its 
mineral riches far exceed those of any part of 
America, except, perhaps, Peru. Before the war 
of independence there were, in the 37 mining 
districts of New Spain, somewhat more than 3,000 
mines, producing annually about 21,000,000 dol- 
Jars in silver, and about 2,000,000 in gold. “lowards 
the close of the struggle many of the mines had 
been deserted, and their produce had declined a - 
half, and does not yct materially exceed that 
amount. The theory of mining is little un- 
derstood by the Mexicans, the oldest modes of 
working being still generally practised, notwith- 
standing the tmprovements that have been intro- 
duced by the English; and the machinery for 
draining the mines and raising the ore is of the 
most primitive description. Indeed, many of the 
mines have been abandoned, owing to the imper- 
feetions of the machinery, which, under more 
favourable circumstances, might, be again worked 
with profit, The ignorance of the miners is only 
equailed by their obstinate adherence to old, and 
elsewhere long exploded, practices. The school 
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of mines (Mineria), the mere building of which 
cost 120,0002, is at present in the most pitiable 
condition, It is unprovided with the means 
even of the most elementary instruction. It 
contains a vast chemical laboratory, but without 
the instruments requisite for the most simple ex- 
periments. 

The quantity of silver annually extracted from 
the mines of Mexico very much excceds that 
furnished by all the mines of Europe; but, on the 
other hand, the gold is not mach more abundant 
than in Hungary and Transylvania; the proportion 
which the gold'of Mexico ‘bears to silver being as 
1to 26 nearly. Little native silver is found in 
any of the mines: sulphuretted und black pris- 
matic silver are both very common and exceedingly 
productive in the veins of Guanaxuato and Zaca- 
tecas, two of the richest mining districts: the 
muariate abounds in the mines of Catorce and San 
Pedro, near San Louis de Potosi; and the martial 
pyrites of Pachuca yield three marks to the 
hundred weight. The Mexican ore, however, is 
poorer than that of Europe, 1,600 oz. of ore yielding 
only about 4 02, of silver. The gold is produced 
by washing the carth and sand in some few place: 
but.in the province of Oaxaca occur veins of native 
gold, usually mingled with the silver veins: the 
returns, however, seldom exceed {4 02. to the ewe. 
(Poinsett’s Notes on Mexico, p. 226.) The busi- 
ness of the mines is followed by the native tribes 
from generation to generation: they lead a mi- 
gratory life; removing, with their families, to dis- 
tricts where they expect the greatest profit from 
their labour: they are always paid by a share in 
the produce; regular wages, however high, being 
invariably rejected. The principal mines are in 
the states of Guanaxuato, Zacatecas, San Luis 
de Potosi, Chihuahua; Durango, Guadalaxara, and 
Mexico, The richest mineral tract lies between 
the 21st-and 25th parallels of N. lat. Many of the 
mines have been very mperioetly wrought; and 
by far the larger part. of the richest veins is yet 
unexplored. ‘The ores appear to increase in rich- 
ness on proceeding N. ‘The mines in the confines 
of Durango aul Sonora are peculiarly rich, lic near 

* the surface, and hold out, wherever they have been 
tried, a promise of riches superior to any that 
Mexico has yet produced, 

Tron is found in great abundance in Guadalaxara, 
Mechoacan, and Zacatecas; but no mines of that 
metal were worked before 1825, Copper is raised 
in Mcchoacan, and Guanaxuato. Large quanti- 
ties of copper money have been coined in the mint 
of the city of Mexico, ‘Tin is obtained partly rom 
imines, but principally from washings in the 
ravines, The lead mines, though rich, are quite 
neglected. Zine, antimony, and arsenic have been 
found; but neither cobalt nor manganese, A 
quicksilver mine is wrought in the state of 

ro. Carbonate of soda, used for smelting 
Iver ore, is found in great abundance crys- 
tallised on the surface of several lakes. 
Manufactwres.—-The selfish policy of Old Spain, 
by which she endeavoured to keep her colonies as 
much as possible dependent on her own markets, 
or on supplies furnished by her, led to the enact- 
ment.of laws prohibiting the rearing of silk-worms, 
and the cultivation of flax, and of the vine and 
olive. Coarse woollen and cotton fabrics, worth 
about 1,500,0002, were formerly made; but these 
have greatly diminished sinée the revolution. 
Criminals and insolvent debtors were formerly 
coudenmed to work in the factories as a punish- 
ment, This state of things existed before the 
revulution, and it has been but little improved by 
the free intercourse which the Mexicans have now 




















for several years enjoyed with the manufacturers | 
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and capitalists of Ei and the United States. 
‘One might,’ says M, Chevalier, ‘have supposed. 
that when the ports were thrown open to the com- 
merce of Europe, manufactories would soon have 
heen established in a country where manual labour 
is cheap, where the workmen are submissive and 
skilful at imitation, where the soil produces the 
raw cotton, where the Spaniards had multiplied 
their flocks of sheep to a great extent, and where 
the rearing of the silkworm might be carried on 
with astonishing facility. The native Mexicans 
are, however, destitute of all spirit of enterprise, 
and strangers seldom attempt any permanent 
establishment, A more than ordinary display of 
industry would excite the jealousy of the natives; 
for nothing exasperates a Mexican more than to 
see Europeans and North Americans growing rich 
before his face. Cigars, hats, glass, and earthen- 
ware are produced on a large scale; but the fac- 
tories are, for the most part, extremely ill-con- 
ducted. Mexican leather is very indifferent ; paper 
is of bad quality, and exorbitantly dear: the 
making of cutlery and hardware is’ scarcely at- 
tempted, and, what is done, is badly executed; the 
use of cast-iron and tin for culinary utensils is al- 
most unknown, and a very few years ago there 
was only one manufacturer of watches and optical 
instruments :in the whole of Mexico. ‘The 
Spaniards,’ says Chevalier, ‘are bad mechanicians, 
and no efforts of foreigners have been able to 
prevail on the Mexicans to deviate from the 
routine of their forefathers. All their tools are 
wretched ; the common wheelbarrow even is un- 
known. Some merchants had imported two models, 
to be used in moving the bales of goods at the 
eustom-house, but the workmen refused to make 
use of them,’ 

Commerce.—Mexico is one of the most favour- 
ably situated countries for commerce. But her 
trade labours, notwithstanding, under serious dis- 
advantages, Though washed by the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, neither of her coasts is accessible 
for several months of the year. On the E. coast, 
or that bordering the Gulf of Mexico, there is not 
a single good harbour; and during the season 
when the coasts are aceessible they are extremely 
uuhealthy, Owing, also, to the rapid ascent from 
the shores to the interior, the construction of roads, 
and the transport of commodities to and from the 
inner provinces, is alike difficnlt and expensive. 
Down to 1778, when the Spanish government re- 
laxed the old prohibitive system, the foreign goods 
legally imported into Mexico comprised only a few 
Chinese and European manufactures; the former 
brought annually in one galleon of about 1,400 tons, 
and the latter sent once in three years exclusively 
in ships chartered by government from Seville 
or Cadiz, On the opening of the trade in 1779, 
private capitalists engaged in it, and after that 
period, at an average of 12 years before and after, 
the returns for exports alone rose feom 11,000,000 
to 19,000,000 of dollars, the difference being chiefly 
in the quantity of specie. On the breaking out of 
the civil war, the ports of Tampico, Mazatlan, and 
San Blas were opened by the new government; 
and svon afterwards foreign vessels were admitted. 
into all the ports on the same terms as Spaniards. 
‘The Spanish capitalists retired to Cuba or Spain; 
and their places were supplied by British and 
American merchants, who cstablished themselves 
in the interior, and supplied the inhabs, with 
manufactured goods, the superior quality and 
cheapness of which, no doubt, had some influence 
in depressing native manufactures. The following 
tabular statement shows the total value of the im- 
ports and exports of the port of Vera Cruz in each 
of the years 1858-60 :— 
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[ Yoars Imports 
Pisstres | £ 
1858 © 10,058,500 | 2.007,700 2,915,600 585,120 
FR59 | (14,097,900 | 2,805,580 5.854.300 1,171,260 
1860 ' 13,1987400 * #,629,680 ° 6,883,600 , 1,376,720 





BesidesgVera Craz, the only important harbour 
of Mexico is Tampico, ‘The subjoined table give 
the total value of the imports and exports of Tam- 
pico in each of the years 1858-63 














Exports 


859,692 


Of the imports of 1863, merchandise to the 


value of 180,025/, came in British vessels, while ; 


of the exports of the same year that carried by 
British vessels amounted to 742,8292, 
Government,—Mexico, lormerly a federative re- 
public, adopted the monarchical form of govern- 
ment in 1864, ju consequence chiefly of the oveu- 
pation of the greater part of the country by French 
troops, On the 10th of July, 1863, the “Asem- 





plea de Notables,’ a body comprising a number of 





Jeading citizens of the capital, elected Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria emperor of Mexico, and the 
proffered crown was accepted by the archduke on 
the 10th of April, 1864. ‘The new emperor landed 
at Vera Craz on the 29th of May, 186: 
sumed the reins of government, as M: 
1, on the 12th of June following, declaring his in- 
tention to make his rule, pro tempore, absolute, 














Revenue and Expenditure. — ‘Ihe revenue of 


Mexico at different dates has been as follows :— 





* bel 
1700... 8,000,000 | Ed 
17832, BTU5, 878 aos 
N02. 20,200,000 ae 
1835. 10,690,608 oye 
1826... 13,289,682 oe 





Subsequently to 1831 the revenue declined con- 
‘siderably, but it rose again after the establishment 
of the imperial government in 1564, According 
to semi-official reports the estimated receipts 
for the year 1865 were expected to amount to 
20,000,000 dollars, or 4,000,000/, On the other 
hand, the public expenditure for the same year 
was caleulated to amount to at least 9,000,000. 
‘This large expenditure was necessitated chiefly 
through the maintenance of a disproportionat 
large army, required for the pac 
country, numbering about 20,000 men, chiefly 
forcigners, There are five fortresses — San Juan 
de Ulloa, Campeche, Perote, Acapulco, and San 
Blas. 
Heligion. 
liely reeogn 








The Roman Catholic is the only pub- 
on, Lut others are tolerated. 
The church sists of the arch- 
Lishop of Mexico and 9 bishops, having an 
gregate income of 639,000 dollars, with 3, 
parvehial clergy. There are also 10 cathedrals, 
having 168 canons and other dignitaries and 1 col: 
legiate church. ‘The regulaz clerzy eomprise 1,978 
monks, chiefly Franciscan; and there are 156 eon- 
vents, The annual income of the cvclesiastics is 
valued at about 12,003,000 dollars. The Spanish 
monks and priests were expelled during the re- 
volution, and their places are filled by Creoles, 
Vou. UL 
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‘hose morals are said to be at the lowest ebb. 
ligion has little influence over the White pop., 
nd the hold of the church over the Indians, never 
omplete, is now fast lessening, for they are all, 
more or less, inclined to idolatry. 

Education.—The necessity of education is re- 
j cognised by law, which requires that the priests 
should teach all persons to read and write; but 
he regulation has little practical effect, Under 
i the old government, botanical pursuits were much 
tencouraged, and chemistry and mineralogy were 

taught in the school of mines; but the progress of 
science, literature, and arts has been checked by 
the unsettled state of the country, ‘In fact,’ says 
M. Chevalier (Le Mexique, 1864), ‘elementary in- 
struction has remained what it was in the time of 
the Spaniards. The clergy had then the exclusive 
management of it, and have so still, and have but 
little inclination to enable the poor to read the 
Douks published under the regime of a free press. 
‘There are even fewer schools than there were, in 
consequence of the diminution in the number of 
the clergy. Education of a superior kind is even 
worse provided for, Under the Spaniards, there 
existed at Mexico a school for the fine arts, richly 
endowed: I have been unable to discover its ex- 
stence now There isa building called a museum, 
where I found nothing of interest except a collec- 
tion of the portraits of the viceroys since the. 
time of Cortez, and a few Azteque manuscripts, 
; Some years ago, the establishment of a polytechnic 
school was decreed, but the decree bas yet to see 
the commencement of its execution. There is 
not even 2 military school, though the attention 
of the government is almost exclusively devoted 
to the army. ‘There is nothing deserving the 
jbhame of a school of law or medicine; and it may 
: be well imagined that schovls of industry or com- 
| merce are wholly unknown.’ 
Population —The classes of the pop. are singu- 
{ larly varied, and are characterised by distinctions 
| more striking than these in any other country, 
Four distinct and rival classes may be enume- 
| rated: 1, the Chapetones, or pure Spaniards, never 
j exceeding 80,000 in the paimy days of New Spain, 

but now hardly amounting to 24,000, and, politi- 
cally considered, a degraded class ; 2. the Creoles, or 
native whites of European descent, forming the 
wealthiest and most powerful part of the pop, 
estimated at 1,300,000; 8. the Jndians, or native 
Mexicans, constituting the great mass of the 
rural labourers, and supposed to amount to 
3,800,000; 4. the Mixed castes, comprising Mes- 
tizos, Mulattos, Zambos, Quadroons, and Quin- 
terouns, 

‘The king of Spain formerly exercised a right of 
conferring the exclusive privileges enjoyed by the 
white pop. on individuals of any shade by a de- 
eree of the andiencia, Que se tenga por blancu— 
that he be deemed white. These distinctions of 
colour have been done away with as far as politi- 
cal privileges are concerned by the revolution, 
| which admits persons of all colours gp the equal 
jenjoyment. of civil rights; and hitherto, indeed, 
! this has been by far its best if not only its good 
‘effect, The Mulattos and Zambos principally re- 
i side in the low country, the Whites on the table 
iJand. The Indians are divided into numerous 
| tribes, speaking upwards of 20 languages totaily 

«listinet from each other, and of whieh 14 gram- 
;mars and dictionaries have been published, ‘Their 
character remains much the same as it is alleged 
to have been at the time of the conquest. Inde- 
lence, blind submission to their superiors, and 
gfoss superstition, are as much their characteristics 
now as formerly. The form of their religion is 
changed, and that is nearly all: they take the 
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same childish delight in the idle ceremonies and 
processions of the Catholic church as they once 
took in the fantastic mummeries of their abori- 
_ginal idolatry, They are scattered over the 
country as labourers, distributed in villages, or 
else live in the towns as artisans, workmen, or 
beggars. In a few instances they have accumu- 
lated property, and acquired respectability ; but, 
in general, they are indolent, ignorant, and 
verty-stricken. Some authorities hold them to 
be wholly incapable of any high degree of civili- 
sation; but they might, perhaps, be improved, 
were measures taken to enforce their education, 
and to make a fuir distribution among them of the 
many thousands of acres which have been thrown 
out of cultivation by the consequences ofthe revo- 
lution. ‘They age classed in two great divisions: 
1, Mansos, comprising those whu have a fixed re- 
sidence, cultivate the land, adopt the habits of 
civilised society, and maintain an amicable inter 
course with the other races: 2. Bravos, comprisi 
those who live a wandering life, supporting them- 
selves by hunting, and avoiding all intercourse 
with the other classes, with whom many of their 
tribes are in a state of perpetual warfare. The 
latter principally inhabit the N. states along the 
river Giilu, and the extensive and little known 
Mountain ranges on the upper part of the course 
of the Rio Grande del Norte and the NW, of 
Texas, called the Bolsor de Mapimi, from the lake 
of Man, An independent tribe, called Mayas, in- 
habits the tract between Yucatan, Tabasco, and 
Central America, It has made some progress in 
civilisation, cultivating maize and cocoa, and 
wearing garments made of cloth prepared from 
cotton and the bark of the caoutchouc tree, 

Mexico, as already stated, is a country so rich, 
that famine scarcely visits even the most indolent. 
In the tierras calientes, and even on the plateau, 
the natives are content to dwell with their fami- 
lies in a cabin of bamboo trellis-work, so slight as 
scareely to hide them from the stranger’s gaze, 
and to sleep either om mere mats, or at best on 
beds made of leaves and brashwood. Their dress 
consists simply of 8 pair of drawers, or petticoat, 
and a serupe (a dyed woollen garment), which 
serves for x cloak by day, and a counterpane by 
night, Fach has his horse, a sorry beast, which 
feeds at large in the open country; and a whole 
family of Indians is amply supplied with food by 
buainas, chili, and maize, raised, almost. without, 
Jabour, in a small enclosure reund the hut, La- 
hour, indeed, occupies but a trifling portion of the 
Indian's time, which is chiefly spent in drinking 
pulque, sleep, or-singing to bis mandolin hymns in 
honour of Notre Dame de Gaudeloupe, and ocea- 
sionally carrying votive chaplets to deck the ultar 
of his village church, 

Antiquities. — Humboldt, Bullock, and other 
European travellers have furnished excellent de- 
scriptions of numerous ancient monuments, which 
show that the native Mexicans, before the loss of 
their indeppndence, bad been im some respects a 
comparatively civilised and ingenious people. 
Among the most extraordinary are pyramids, 
somewhat similar in exterior form to those of 
Egypt, and in some instances even of laryer di- 
mensions, The base of the pyramid of Cholula is 
a square of 1,428 ft. on each side, and its height 
is estimated at 177 ft. A far more elegant build- 
ing, of similar shape, is situated in the N, part of 
the state of Vera Cruz; itis formed of large blocks 
of porphyry, highly polished, and arranged in six 
stages, diminishing in size according to the ele- 
vation, and having all its materials most ni 
adjusted, The base is a square of 82 ft, on the 
sides; it is 63 ft, high; and the ascent to its top 
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is by a flight of 57 stairs: the front is richly 
adorned with hieroglyphics and curious sculptures. 
The mountains of Tezeuco are nearly covered with 
the remains of ancient buildings and cities. The 
ruins of Palenque, near the Rio Chacamas, a 
branch of the Usumasinta, extend upwards of 20. 
m. along the ridge of a mountain ; and their ne 
than 
Mexico, The remains of an Aztec city, called by 
the Spaniards La Casa Grande, are to be scen 
about a league S, of the river Gila, in the state‘of 
Occidente. ‘They are spread over a space of more 
than a square league. In the centre is a teocalli, 
laid down according to the cardinal points, its sides 
being 445 ft. by 276 ft, It has 3 storics and a 
terrace, but no stairs. Within are 5 apartments, 
each 27 ft. long, 11 broad, and 1! high, A wall 
with towers surrounds the main building. The 
traces of an artiticial canal to the river are visible, 
The neighbouring plain is strewed with fragments 
of red, blue, and white earthenware, and pieces of 
obsidian, which prove that the Aztecs had passed 
through a country abounding with this voleanic 
substance before they dwelt on this spot, previously 
to their final settlement in Mexico, In the W. 
part of the state of Chihuahua are similar ruins of 
great extent, which are also considered to have 
been the site of one of the temporary stations of 
the Aztecs during their migration southwards, 
Besides sculptures, vases of elegant furm have 
been found, similar to those of Etruria and Egypt. 
Roads formed of large hewn blocks of stone may 
be traced, not only in the neighbourhood of those 
ruined cities, but at great distances from them. 
History.—The first settlers in Mexico are believed 
to have been the Toltecans, a tribe of Indians from 
the Rocky Mountains, who fixed themselves, after 
several migrations, near the present city of 
Mexico, and flourished there for nearly four cen- 
turies, Drought, famine, and pestilence at length 
exterminated them, but not. till the had imparted 
some degree of civilisation to the barbarous Chi- 
chemecas, who were the next possessors of the 
soil, and were in their turn displactd by the Az- 
tecans, who, in 1160, migrated southward from a 
ntry N, of the Gulf of California, and first 
fixed themselves in the city of Zampango, in the 
yalley of Mexico, but afterwards in some islands 
in the lake Tescuco. Here they maintained 
themselves by fishing and agriculture, till, in 1325, 
they founded their chief city on the island of” 
Tenochtillan, and called it Mexico, in honour of 
their martial deity Mexitli. This nation rapidly 
increased in power; and, if the remains of monu- 
ments and large cities were a just test of civilisa- 
tion, the Aztecans might claim to rank pretty 
high among the nations of antiquity. But they 
had invented no alphabet, and had nothing better 
than a rude species of picture writing to record 
events, and were ignorant even of the useful me- 
tals, Their barbarism is sufficiently shown by 
their custom of sacrificing great numbers of human 
victims on coronation fetes. Montezuma I., the 
greatest of their sovercigns, extended the Aztec 
dominions on one side to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
on the other to the Pacific Ocean ; but it must be 
stated at the same time, that many tribes within 
this tract yielded only a reluctant obedience, and 
some even retained their independence, Such, 
briefly, was the state of Mexico when Munez de 
Balboa first landed on its shores, Its conquest 
was effected by Fernando Cortes, who sailed 
thither in 1519 with a sinall force, comprising, on 
the whole, only about 700 men. He was met at 
Vera Cruz by ambassadors from Montezuma the 
younger, sent to discover his intentions, and to 
command him to withdraw from the country. But 
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Cortes having refused to return till he had com- 
municated in person with the emperor, at once 
proceeded to the capital. Here having got posses- 
sion of the person of Montezuma, Cortes endea- 
youred by his intervention to effect the subjuga- 
tion of the empire. But the Mexicans having re- 
covered from the surprise. into which they were at 
first thrown by the seizure of the emperor, resolved 
at all hazards to attempt the expulsion of the 
Spaniards, Montezunia was soon after killed in a 
conflict in the city, and Cortes was compelled to 
retreat to Tlascala, Here having re-organised his 
small force, secured the co-operation of a large } 
body of Indians, and built brigantines to be em- 
ployed in the navigation of the lake Tezcuco, he 
again pushed forward to the city ; and, having re- 
commenced the siege, touk it after an obstinate 
resistance of 75 days, The fate of the cap. de- 
cided that of the empire, Province after province 
submitted, and the power of Spain was extended 
from Vera Cruz to the Pacific, Cortes, on his re- 
turn to Spain, was received at first with high 
honours and liberal rewards; but his court favour 
svon declined ; the emperor refused to appoint him 
captain-general of Mexico: and, after some ad- 
ventures, suited to his ardent and determined 
spirit, he died near Seville, in 1554, at the age 
of 63, 

Under the Spanish arrangements Mexico was a 
subordinate kingdom, governed by a viceroy, with 
powers nearly equal to those of the sovereign, 
checked only by the residencia, or court of inves- 
tigation, before which he was liable to be called 
to account for his administration, on his return 
home, and by the audiencia, or court of final appeal 
in Mexico,” By these arrangements, also, the 
natives were to be considered as freemen and 
vassals of the crown; and the Spanish discoverers, 
settlers, and their posterity, were to have a pre- 
ferenee in all civil and ecclesiastical appointments. 
‘The natives were thus, in fact, excluded from 
holding all offices of trust or profit. The great 
object of the Spanish government was to keep the 
country in the hands of the European or white 
population; and the means adopted to effect this 
object were, Ist, to discourage native manufactures, 
for the benefit of those belonging to the mother- 
country; 2ndly, to make ail the ecclesiastical e: 
tablishments wholly dependent on the king, with- 

sout any interference of the pope. The growth of 
flax, hemp, and saftron was prohibited under 
severe penalties; that of tobacco was made a 
government monopoly. ‘The cultivation of the 
vine and olive was likewise prohibited; that of 
coffee, cocoa, and indigo tolerated only under cer- 
tain restrictions, and in such quantities as might 
suffice for the demands of the mother country, 
This system was maintained nearly three cen- 
turies, during which Mexico continued to be a 
blank in the history of nations, and known only 
hy the issue of the precious metals, Tn 1804, 
ever, the news of the abiication of Charles VI. of 
Spain gave a shock to the royal authority which 
it never recovered. The natives and coloured 
population embraced this opportunity of asserting 
their claim to the rights of freemen, which was 
opposed by the audiencia, who also seized on the 
iceroy, Hurrigarry, and sent him prisoner to 
Spain, where he was confined till the general 
amnesty, An open insurrection against the Euro- 
pean authorities broke out in 1810, at the head of 
which were Hidalgo and Morelos, two priests of 
New Spain; and, under the auspices of the latter, 
the first national congress assembled at Chilpan- 
zingo in 1813, Once of its earliest acts was a de- 
claration of the independence of Mexico, 
For several years the history of the revolution 
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was only that of a sanguinary guerilia warfare» 
leading ‘to no permanent results. At length, in 
1821, Iturbide, who had previously been a royalist, 
declared suddenly in favour of the liberals, and 
published his manifesto in favour of a constitu- 
tional monarchy. His cause was embraced with 
such enthusiasm by the whole population. that 
he succeeded not only in putting down the Spanish 
government, and forming a national congress, but 
also prevailed on that body to make him’ emperor 
of Mexico, under the title of Augustin L -His 
dissolution of the congress, however, by military 
force, raised a feeling against him, which, finding 
it impossible to repress, he abdicated the throne. 
He-was not only allowed to withdraw from the 
country, but rewarded for his past services by am 
annual allowance of 5,000, accompanied by an 
edict of outlawry in case ‘of return, In spite, 
however, of this prohibition, he returned clandes- 
tinely, and was soon discovered, apprehended, and 
executed. On the expulsion of Iturbide the con- 
gress re-ussembled, a provisional government was 
formed, and an executive appointed consisting of 
Victoria, Bravo, and Negrete, all persous of proved 
patriotism. The government was modelled on‘ 
that of the United States, but the hopes then 
formed of its stability proved fallacious. Since 
this cpoch repeated attempts at revolution con- 
vulsed the country. During the whole of the 
struggle for independence, the population had been 
split into two parties, at first distinguished by 
the names of Imperialists, who adhered to the 
mother-country, aud Republicans, who asserted its 
independence : but these parties afterwards merged 
into those of Centralists * and Federalists, the 
former advocating a single superintending go- 
vernment, and the latter that of the independent 
government of states, only federally connected, 
‘This struggle between the rival parties continued 
till 1861, on the 31st October of whieh year acon- 
vention was signed at London by the represent- 
atives of England, France, and’ Spain for inter- 
vention in Mexico, to enforce various pecuniary 
claims against the Republican government, From 
thi ntion, however, England and Spain 
withdrew after a time, leaving to France the task 
of occupying the country. This was done in the 
course of the years 1862-3, and the result, alread: 
mentioned, was the election of Archduke Maxi- 
milian of Austria as emperor of Mexico, 

Mexico, or MEvico (Mex, Tenochtitlan), the 
cap. of the modern empire of Mexico, and anciently 
the chief city of the empire of Montezuma, 7,426 
ft, above the sea; lat, 199 95’ 40” N,, long. 101° 
25’ 30” W. Pop. estimated at 205.000 in 1864, 
The city stands nearly in the centre of an elevated 
plain, or plateau. surrounded by mountains. and 
having an area of abeut 1,700 sq. m., 1-10th of 
which is covered by 4 lakes, the largest. of which 
(Tezcuco}, nearest the city, has an area of 77 sq. 
m, The old city of Mexico, or that taken by 
Cortes, was built on a group of islands in the lake 
Tezeuco; but, though the modern city occupy its 
site, it is, owing to the diminution of the waters of 
the lake, partly originating in natural and partly 
in artiticial causes, situated about 24m. W. from 
the lake. The ground on which it stands is, as 
might be anticipated, low and swampy; the 
largest buildings are erected on piles, and. the 
roads leading to it are raised 6 or 8 ft, above the 
surrounding at. Though within the tropics, itis 
so elevated that its mean temperature is only’ 65? 
Fabr., coincident with that of May in England. 
It is said, by Humboldt, to be ‘undoubtedly one 
of the finest cities ever built by Europeans in either 
hemisphere; being inferior only to Petersburg, 
Berlin, London, and Philadelphia, as Tespects the 
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regwlatity and breadth of its streets, as well as the 
extent of its public places” The architecture is 
generally of a very pure style, and many of the 
buildings are of noble construction, though usually 
_ of somewhat plain exterior, Two sorts of hewn 
stone, porous amygdaluid and porphyry, are used 
in the better parts of the city. The balustrades 
and gates ‘are of Biscay iron, ornamented with 
bronze; and the houses, which are 3 or 4 stories 
high, have flat-terraced roofs. like those in Italy 
and pther §, countries, “The streets are wide, well 
paved and flagged, but not well lighted or watched 
atuight, ‘They run almost uniformly at right 
angles to each other, many of them being nearly 
2 m, in length, perfectly level and straight, and j 
offering, from every point, a view of the mountains 
that surround the valley. Nearly all the houses 
are hollow squares, with open conrts surrounded 
by colonnades, and ornamented with plants. ‘The 
stairs to the interior front the outer gate, and the 
best apartments, which are showily painted in j 
mosaic and arabesque, generally face the street. | 
Numbers of houses are covered with glazed poree- 
lain, in a variety of elegaut designs and patterns, 
The Plaza Mayor, or grand square, is one of the 
finest to be scen in any metropolis: its Ki, side is 
occupied by the cathedral and segrariv, or parish | 
church, and its N, side by the palace, while on the 
other sides are handsome rows of shops and private 
dwellings, In its centre is a colossal statue of 
Charles IV. ‘The effect of this square, however, 
is much impaired by the introduction of a paltry 
buikling, called the Parian, a large ungainly pile, 
in one angle, used as a market or bazaar, appro- 
priated to the sale of miscellaneous articles, and 
the resort of the idlest portion of the inhabs. ‘The ! 
imperial palace, a fine building, nearly square, 
with a front several hundred feet in extent, com- 
putes 4 Jarge courts, in which are the public offices, 
arracks, and a large botanic garden. ‘The cathe- 
dral, on the N. side of the square, on the site of the 
great temple of the yod Mexitii, is a heterogencous 
edifice ; une part of the front is low, and of bad 
Gothie architecture, while the other and more 
modern part is in the Italian style, and displays 
goneh symmetry and beauty: its two towers are 
ornamented with pilasters and statues, ‘The in- 
terior is imposing, lofty, and magnificent ; but the 
grandeur of the effect is much diminished by the 
onderous erections in different parts, and a pro- | 
‘usion of massive carved ornaments, pictures, and ° 
painted statues. The high-altar and its appendages 
are inclosed by a massive railing of mixed metals, | 
In the interior are some curious rem: 
several idols and a ‘stone of sacrif 
stone on which the human victim was placed when 
the priest tore out his heart. On the outer wall 
is fixed the Aellenda. a circular stoné of basaltic 
porphyry, covered with hieroglyphic figures, by 
whieh the Aztecs, or native Mexicans, used to 
designate the months of the year, and which is | 
supposed to have formed a kind of perpetual 
calendar, 

‘The church services are celebrated with great 
magniticence: nor even in Rome herself ix greater j 
attention paid to the external minutice of religious 
observances. Besides the cathedral, there are from 
filty to sixty other churches, most of which dis- 
play, more or less, the barbarous misture of style 
that. characterised Spanish architecture during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. ‘There are, 

numerous religias houses, two of which, 
the Franciscan aud Dominican convents, are 
extensive and wealthy establistiments.* Opposite | 
to the latter of these is the palace of the [nquisi- 
tion, new applied to other purposes. tribu- 

















































nal was abolished by Iturbide, in 1822. The 
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Roman Catholic religion, however, still maintains 
ite. ascendancy ; few buildings, whether public or 
private, ate without their patron saint; akd the 
traveller everywhere meets with shrines, pictures, 
aud processions. ‘The Mineria, or college of en- 
gineers, was originally a large and handsome 
buildings but, owing either to a want of eare in 
making the foundations, or to the effect of earth- 
quakes, the walls have settled in several parts, 
and the front is visibly out of the perpendicular. 
Lectures are given occasionally on the sciences 
connected with mining; and in one of the rooms 
is a tolorably good collection of minerals, though 
generally very inferior to those in European mu- 
ums, The university, founded in 1526, and pub- 
lic library, are also in a state of neglect. The 
Acorduda, or public prison, is a large substantial 
structure, fitted to contain about 1,300 prisoners ; 
the barracks, also. formerly used as a hospital, are 
very extensive and well constructed. The theatre 
is a respectable building of considerable size; bat 
the establishment has for some years had go little 
success that it is very seldom opened, The Plaza 
de Toros, for the exhibition of bull-fights, consists 
of a great circular inclosure, fitted up exactly like 
that of Madrid, and fitted to accommodate from 
2,000 to 8,000 spectators, The great cigar manu- 
factory, which belongs to the government, stands 
at the SW. angle of the city, and comprises a very 
extensive establishment, which supplies the whole 
demand of the country for cigars, ‘The Alameda, 
or public walk, at the W. end ef the city, some- 
what resembles a park, but has the stiff, formal 
appearance of Dutch and French grounds. In the 








| centre is a fountain, supplied with water from the 


great aqueduct leading froin Santa Fé to the city, 
Another open space, called the Passeo, about 2m, 
in length, planted with double rows of trees, is 
much frequented, on holydays, by persons in car- 
riages and on horseback. In the city, also, are 
several Portales, or covered colonnades, lined with 
shops and stalls, and forming a favourite evening 
promenade long after the Alameda and Passeo 
have ceased to be frequented. The eny also, 
present, on line dry evenings, a very lively scene 
of bustle and gaiety: hundreds of canoes of va- 
rious S$, Mostly with awnings, and crowded 
with native Jndiaus or Mestizos, are seen passing 
in every direction along the lake and canals, cael 
boat with its guitar-player at the stern, and some, 
of the party either singing or dancing. 

The manufactures are not generally remarkable, 
either for extent or fineness of workmanship. 











| Nothing is exposed in the shop windows, and 


most of the articles are made in the places where 
are offered for sale, Gold and silver lace, 
trimmings, and epaulets, are made in great per- 
fection, Silversmiths’ work is also done on an 
extensive scale: the ornaments are finished by 
hand; the chasing is sometimes well executed, 
but in geueral the articles are clumsy and heavy. 
Jewellery employs a few hands; but all precions 
stones, except rubies, are scarce, and the work is 
much dearer than in Europe, Calinet-work is 
dear, and of very inferior quality, made with 
clumsy tools, and of bad wood: the saw is scarcely 
known, and the turning-lathe is of the most 
primitive construetion. Coach-making is much 
better understood: the Mexican vehicles are 
tirmly put together, of handsome shape, and well 
finished ; and, in respect of painting, gilding, or 
vamishing, they are but little inferior to these 
made in Europe, whence the handles and metal 
furniture are procured. Beaver and felt hats and 
cotton cloaks are made on a large scale, for the 
supply of all parts of the empire, these being im- 
portant articles in the internal trade of the coun- 























try, Shops for the sale of pulque (a kind of beer 
made from the aloe), and native and Spanish 
brandy, are very common, and have a gay appear- 
ance. ‘The markets are well supplied with animal 
and vegetable productions, brought along the lake 
and canal of Chaleo by crowds of canoes, usually 
navigated by women. ‘Turkeys, fowls, pigeons, 
and many varieties of wild waterfowl are very 
abundant and cheap; as are hares, rabbits, tor- 
wises, frogs, and salamanders, all of which are 
esteemed good eating by the inhabs, The meat- 
market is well supplied with beef, mutton, and 
pork, but veal is prohibited. The meat, however, 
is not of the best quality, There is great variety 
of vegetables and fruits, including bananas, plan- 
tains, citrons, shaddocks, melons, pomegranates, 
dates, mangoes, tomatas, and other vegetable pro- 
ductiéns of tropical countries. 

The greater part of these are cultivated on the 
chinampas, or floating gardens, of which there are ; 
two sorts, one moveable, the other fixed, and at-! 
tached to the shore, On the marshy banks of the | 
lakes of Xochimilco and Chalco, the water, in the ; 
time of the great floods, carries away pieces of 
earth covered with herbs, and bound together by 
roots, ‘These, being driven about by the wind, 
sometimes unite into small islands, which, being 
taken possession of, are planted with flowers and 
roots, Artificial chincmpas, or islands, are also 
frequently formed, of reeds, rushes, roots, and 
hrushwood, well compacted together, and covered | 
with black mould; these sometimes contain the | 
cottage of the Indian who acts as guard, They | 
are towed or pushed with long poles, and are thus | 
removed from one side of the banks tu the other, 
‘The fixed chinampas are parallclograms from 300 
to 400 ft, in length, and from 10 to 20 ft. in width. 
‘They rise about 3 or 4 ft, above the water, and 
afford, from their command of water, beans, small | 
peas, pimento, potatoes, artichokes, caulitlowers, 
and a great variety of other vegetables. 

The pop, of Mexico is of an extremely mixed 
character, comprising Creoles, or descendants of 
Spaniards ; Mestizos, or half-casts between Euro- 
peans and Indians, many of whom are scarcely 
distinguishable by colour from the former ; Copper- 
coloured natives; and Mulattoes, The lower orders 
are filthy, despise labour of every kind. and are 
constantly scen lying in the church porches, lean- 
ing against the walls, and loitering about the 
markets, In many respects they bear a striking 
resemblance to the lazzaroni of Naples. There ia; 
here, also, a general torpor of the faculties. and 
the dolce far niente seems to be the summum bonum | 
of all classes. The dress of the higher orders of | 
men closely resembles that of Europeans, the large | 
cloak being as common here as in Spain, The | 
costume of the ladies is universally black, with the 
veil and mantilla; but, on holydays and public! 
occasions, their dresses are remarkable as well fo1 
gayness of colours as for expensiveness of material. 
Indeed, when in their carriages on the Passeo, 
they contrast somewhat strangely with the same 
persons, when seen at home in complete déshabille, 
without. stockings, squatting on the floor, and; 
either pursuing their favourite amusement of ciga’ 
smoking, or eating cakes and capsicum out of the | 
dirty earthenware basins of the country. The 
ladies seldom go out during the day; but, after 
sunset, young and old come forth from their 
hiding-places, and the Alameda, Passeos, and 
Portales swarm with the damas and signoritas of 
the city, chatting and smoking with their gallants. 
Many gentlemen belonging to the higher classes 
are intelligent, and a few even fond of literature; 
but the city is so badly supplied with libraries, 
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couragement to such pursuits, The white Creoles 
are distinguished by their mildness, courtesy, 
and hospitality: their besetting sin is gambling. 
Female virtue is on the same low level as in Uld 
Spain, but the Mexican ladies are better educated. 

‘The original city of Mexico, or, as it was called, 
Tenochtitlan, built, as already stated, on a group 
of islands in the lake Tezctco, was founded in 
1325: it was connected with the main land by 
three principal causeways of stone and earth, 
about 30 ft. in breadth, and extending from 2 to 
6 m, over the surrounding marshes, These dikes 
still exist, and their number has since been in- 
creased. They form, at present, paved causeways 
across the marshy grounds, which were formerly 
covered with water; and, being of considerable 
elevation, are useful in securing the city from 
inundations, ‘The better to prescrve the city from 
the chance of this calamity, the great drain was 
commenced in 1607, which has now reduced the 
lakes of Zimpango and San Christoval within 
comparatively narrow limits, and prevented their 
waters in the rainy season from flowing into the 
lake of Tezcuco, and titreatening, as they some- 
times did, to submerge the city, 

Mexico, when first discovered by the Spaniards, 
was a rich and populous city; the seat of govern- 
ment, religion, and trade. According to Cortes, 
it was as large as Seville or Cordova, was well 
built, and weil supplied with various products; 
but these are the statements of parties naturally 
disposed to magnify their own services, and should. 
be received with considerable moditication. It 
was taken by the Spaniards in 1521, after a pro- 
tracted siege, in the course of which it was nearly 
destroyed. 

Mextco (GutF oF), a large inland sea con- 
nected by the Florida channel with the N. Atlantic 
Ocean, aud by the channel of Yucatan with the 
Carribean Sea, sit. between lat, 18° and 81° N., 
and between Tong. 81° and 98° W, Length from 
E. to W. 1,200 m.; average breadth, 650 m.; area, 
about 800,000 sq. m. This sea, which is of an 
irregular circular shape, is, unlike the Carribean 
Sea, almost clear of shoals and islands, none being 
found except on the coasts of Yucatan and Florida, 
Alony the coast of Mexico its soundings are very 
regular, with 100 fathoms at a distance of 80 m. 
from the shore. On the N, side, and especially 
opposite the niouths of the Mississippi, the depth. 
is considerably diminished, and at ita E, extremity 
the navigation is rendered jntricate and dan- 
gerous by the Tortugas bank, Florida reef, and 
various other keys, shoals, and islets, including 
the great Bahama bank, which surrqunded the N. 
coast of Cuba, The EF. trade winds prevail from 
April to October, this being usually the wet sea- 
the Nortes begin in October, but are not 
lent till the middle of November, from which 
ime till the end of February they blow with great 
fury, and are objects of much dread to navigators. 
These gales last for four or five, and oecasionally 
even ten, days; but their extreme fierceness is 
usually spent in the first 48 hours. At these times 
che larger vessels, which cannot enter the shallow, 
arbours of the Mexican ceast, are obliged to slip 
their anchors, and keep as far as possible off shore. 
Examples are not wanting, also, of nortes hap- 
pening between May and Aagust, at. which time 
they are particularly furious, Luckily, however, 
the hurricanes and tornados of the gulf are by no 
means so fierce and destructive as those in the 
Carribean Sea, 

‘The psincipal current of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the only one worth mention, is that which sets 















| WNW. between Cape St. Antonio and Cape Ca- 


and other means of study, as to give litde en- | toche : this runs from 12 to 30 m, a day, and is 
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perceptible even during the artes, except close 
along the shores of Mexico. At the NW. ex- 


tremity of the gulf its course gradually changes, 
till, at the mouth 6f the Mississippi, it turns E., 
and afterwards SE., as it-again rushes out into 


+ the Atlantic Ocean at the rate of 80 m, in the 


twenty-four hours. (This temarkable current, 
commonly known as the Gulf stream, is described. 
in the artide ArLantic QcEAN.) The tides of 
the Gulf of Mexico are of no great importance, 
they nowhere exceed 8 or 4ft., but their average 
rise is not more than 2ft, The colour of the water 
is a deep indigo, darker or more intense than that 
of the ocean: phosphorescent lights shine on it 
with great brilliancy, and between the coasts of 
Yucatan and Louisiana great quantities o 
natans occur in parallel lines from SSE. to NN 








-and are carried out in large masses through the 
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straits of Florida. 

MEZE, a town of France, dép. Herault, cap. 
cant, on the lagoon of Thau, 5 m. NW. Cette. 
51. The town has a small port, 
‘iving 60 vessels of 40 tons each, and 
manufactures of brandy and liqueurs. Near it is 
the abbey of Vallemagne, an edifice of the 13th 
centory, 

MEZIERES, a fortified town of France, dep. 
Ardennes, on the Meuse, which mostly surrounds 
the town, and is here crossed by two stone bridges, 
80 m. NW. Metz, on the railway from Metz to 
Luxembourg. Pop. 5,605 in 1861, The town is 
walled, and is further defended by a strong citadel. 
It is il] built, and has few edifices worth notice, 
except the town-hall, the prefecture, the hospital, 
founded in 1412, and a par. church of considerable 
antiquity, Mezibres, though the nominal cap, of 
the dep., has no court of primary jurisdiction, that 
tribunal being seated -at Charleville. It is, how- 
ever, the seat of boards of taxation, artillery, and 
forest inspection, and a society of agriculture; and 
has tanneries, breweries. and some trade in leather, 
coarse woollens, and linens, Chevalier Bayard, 
with a garrison of only a few thousand men, suc- 
cessfully defended Meziéres, in 1520, against a 

owerful Austrian army; and, in 1815, the town 

eld out for two months against the Prussians, 

MIAKO, a lange city, and the ecclesiastical cap. 
of the Japanese empire, i the island of Niphon, 
on the Yedogaw tm. W. by Yedo; lat. 35° 
24’ N,, and long. 153° 80' i. Pop. supposed to be 
600,000, exclusive of the Dairi, or Mikado’s court, 
It is situated in-a spacious plain, inclosed on all 
sides by high mountains, and almost entirely 
formed into fine gardens, interspersed with temples, 
monasteries, and palaces. It is nearly 4 m. in 
length, and about 3 m. broad, with narrow but 
regular streets, lined by houses two stories high, 
built of wood, lime, and clay, most of them being 
very slightly and poorly constructed, The sacred 
Mikado, or supreme emperor, emphatically termed, 
‘the Son of Heaven,’ has his residence on the N. 
side of the city, in a quarter comprising about a 
dozen streets, and separated from the rest of the 
buildings by walls and ditches; but, owing to the 
great diminution of the revenues furnished by the 
sjogtin, or viceroy (the substantial sovereign), the 
whole is reported to have a very dilapidated ap- 
pearance, little in accordance with the rank of a 
heing more divine than human, On the W, part 
of the town is another palace, built of stone, and 
strongly fortified: it belongs to the sjogiiz, who 
resides in it when he comes to pay his respects to 
the emperor. This practice, however, has long 
been discontinued, and the building is now used 
for the accommodation of certain fimetionaries, 
sent thither from Yedo to watch the proceedings 
of the Dairi. The members of this court, who 
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view themselves as superior to the rest of the 
Japanese, are chiefly engaged in the study of 
literature and science, the Dairi being, in fact, the 
highest college in Japan for the cultivation of 
theology, and various other branches of learning. 
The almanacks, formerly imported from China, 
are now constructed, including the calculation of 
eclipses, in the Dairi college ; avd, at least, 3ths of 
all the works, published in Japan, are produced by 
the iterati of Miako, some of whom, however, are 
connected with other colleges and high schools, 
wholly independent of the Dairi. This city is 
likewise the principal manufacturing depot of the 
empire, every kind of handicraft known in Japan 
being carried to the greatest perfection, Nearly 


s| every house has its attached shop well provided 


with goods, and the japanned wares and carved 
ornaments of Miako are unequalled either in Japan. 
or China. 

MIAVA, a market town of NW. Hungary, co. 
Neutra, on the Miava, a tributary of the Morava, 
48 m, NNE, Presburg, Pop. 10,164 in 1860. 
The inhab, are mostly of Sclavonian origin and 
Lutherans. It has manufactures of woollen stuffs 
and bagging, several distilleries, and some trade 
in hemp and flax. 

MICHAEL (ST), an inconsiderable bor. and 
market town of England, co, Cornwall, in pars. 
Newlyn and Enoder of hund, Pyder, Pop, 132 in 
1861, This, which is said to have been a town of 
sonie importance previously to the Norman con- 
quest, is now, like others of the Cornish bors., an 
inconsiderable village. It returned 2 mems, to 
the H. of C. from the 6 Edward VI. down to the 
Reform Act, by which it was disfranchised. The 
market has long been extinct, but sheep fairs 
are held here July 28 and Oct. 15. 

MICHIGAN, one of the U, States of N. America, 
in the NW. part of the Union; its territory, con- 
sisting of two distinct peninsulas, comprised be- 
tween lat. 41° 30’ and 47° 20’ N,, and long, 82° 
25’ and 90° 30’ W. Area 56,243 sq. miles, pop. 
749,113 in 1860. Tbe Upper Peninsula is, 
for the most part, inclosed between Lake Superior 
he N., Lake Michigan to the SE,, and the 
asin or NW, territory to the S, and W, 

s surface and soil are various, a considerable 
portion consisting of sterile sand ridges and 
marshy tracts; while the other, or hilly tracts, 
are generally covered with dense pine forests. 
The whole region is inhabited principally by 
Wild Indians, ‘and only occasionally visited by 
traders in furs and peltry. The climate is severe ; 
little or no corn is grown, and the fur trade and. 
fisheries are the chief sources of wealth in this 
part of the state. 

The Peninswla-Proper, or Lower Michigan, is 
inclosed by Lake Michigan on the W., and Lakes 
Iluron, St. Clair, and Erie, and their communi- 
cating rivers on the N. and E., and is in a much 
more advanced state of civilisation than the other, 
Its shores are, in some parts, rocky and broken, 
and, along Lake Huron, high and precipitoas; but 
its surface is mostly level, or merely undulating : 
the central region consists of a table-land little 
elevated above the level of the surrounding lakes, 
to which it slopes in every direction. There are 
mauty rivers, some of which are navigable for a 
considerable distance, Grand River, St. Joseph’s 
and the Saginaw, are the largest: the first two 
fall into Lake Michigan, and the last into Lake 
Huron, Small lakes and ponds are also nu- 
merous. 

The land in the N. is covered with dense forests 
of pine trees, and some parts in the S, are richly 
wooded. Fewer prairies exist in this than in any 





jother of the NW, states, and the largest is only a 
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few miles in circuit. They are principally in the | being the third in point of size and ifitermediate, 


, W. and SW., and are divided inte the wet and 
the dry, The dry prairies have a rich soil from 
1 to 4 ft. deep, are easily cultivated, and yield 
abundant crops; the wet afford early pasturage and 
hay for wintering stock, and with little labour may 
be converted into excellent artificial meadows. 
The winters are long and often severe, but the 
atmosphere is more humid, and the climate, upon 
the whole, milder than that of the states more to 
the E, The soil is various, but there is a great 
deal of good land, especially in the S. Nearly all 
kinds of corn are raised, oats being the most 
abundant, Turnips and other field vegetables 
are a good deal grown, All kinds of garden 
vegetables and the fruits of temperate climates 
thrive with care, and many flourish wild. Hemp 
and flax have been recently introduced, and 
succeed well, Pasturage is good, but the live 
stock are generally inferior, Horses and mules 
are less employed than in the states more to the 
S., oxen being mostly used for field labour. Sheep 
are few, but hogs are very numerous, Large 
masses of native copper, lead, iron, bituminous 
coal, and gypsum are met with, and salt springs 
are both many and abundant, 

The arts and manufactures of Michigan are 
limited, fur the most part, to those of prime ne- 
cessity, Grinding flour, sawing timber, distilling, 
carding wool, and making woollen cloth, are the 
priicipal branches of manufacturing industry. 

nsummer, trace is carried on from the E, shore of 
the state. with Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York; but for 4 or 5 months of the year the 
navigation is closed by the ice. ‘The state, how- 
ever, is well accommodated by railways, the mast 
important of the lines ranning across the S. portion 
from Detroit to N. Buffalo, at the SE, extremity 
of Lake Michigan, 

‘The seat of government, formerly at Detroit, 
way removed to Lansing, Ingham co., in 1847, 
The legislative authority is vested in a senate of 
82 mems, and a H. of Reps, of 100 mer the 
senators being elected every 2 years, and the 
representatives annually, by all the white male 
citizens above 21 years of age, who have resided 
in the state for 6 months preceding the election. 
‘The executive power is in the hands of a governor 
and lieutenant-governor, who are chosen by the 
people, and hold office for 2 years, Justice is 
administered in a supreme court, a court of 
chancery, 8 circuit courts, and inferior tribunals, 
established at the pleasure of the legislature, 
The judges of the supreme court are nominated 
by the governor, with the consent of the senate, 
and hold office for 7 years, In each of the circuits 
a court is held twice a year. The constitution 
provides that neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude shall be introduced into the state, ex- 
cept for the punishment of crimes, A university 
was established at Ann Arbour, in 1837, which 
has 6 branches. Colleges have also been founded 
at Marshall and at St. Philip's, near Detroit; and 
a system for the foundation of primary schools 
hag been adopted by the legislature. The state 
sends 6 members to congress. 

Michigan was discovered and settled by the 
French, who founded Detroit in 1670. In 1763, 
this territory, with other possessions conquered 
from the French, became subject to Great Britain. 
Tn 1805, the Lower Peninsula was erected into a 
territorial government, distinct from the rest of 
the NW. territory ; and, in 1836, Michigan with 
its present limits was constituted a state of the 
Union, 

Micw1can (Lax), one of the five great lakes 
of N, America, in the basin of the St. Lawrence, 

’ 











in position, between Lakes Superior and Huron, 
with which last it communicates, at its NW. 
extremity, by the Straits of Michilimakinac. 
Unlike the other great lakes, it is wholly sur- 
rounded (except at the above strait) by the terri- | 
tories of the U. States; having N. and E. the 
atate of Michigan, §. Indiana, and W. Illinois and 
Wisconsin. Its shape is an elongated oval. Its 
W. shore extends along the meridian of 88° W. 
long., thus giving it a width of from 80 to 100 m. 
its length is about 360 m., and it has an area of 
about 26,000 sq. m. Its mean depth is estimated 
at 900 ft,, or about the same as that of Lakes 
Superior and Huron ; it is elevated 600 ft, above 
the tide level, being 14 ft, under the level of Lake 
Superior, and 4 ft. above thatof Lake Huron, In 
general, it is remarkable for the absence of bays, 
harbours, and islands: on its NW. side, however, 
is Green Bay, an inlet of about 25 min width, 
accessible to vessels of 200 tons, near which are 
the Manitou and Beaver Islands. Lake Michigan 
receives numerous rivers on every side, but they 
are not very important. The countries all round 
the most southerly portion ofthis lake are rapidly 
settling; and it has already become the centre of 
a very extensive commerce, being connected by 
railway with Lake Erie and New York on the one 
hand, and by canal with the Mississippi and New 
Orleans on the other, The great and flourishing 
towns of Milnwaukie, Chicago, and Buffalo 
stand on its banks. ‘lhe waters of this lake are 
clear and salubrious, and it abounds with fish, It 
is navigated by vast numbers of large steam- 
boats, schooners, and brigs, 

MIDDLEBURG, a town of Holland, prov. Zea- 
Jand, of which it is the cap., nearly in the centre 
of the island of Walcheren, 4m, N. by E. Flush- 
ing, and 47 m. SW. Rotterdam. Pop, 16,175 in 
1861, Though no longer fortified, it preserves its 
circular mound of earth, divided into bastions and 
surrounded by a broad and deep ditch, The ap- 
proaches to Middleburg are somewhat more varied 
than to most Dutch towns, the roads passing 
throngh a number of small plantations and country 
houses. It is nearly circular; some of its streets 
are wide and handsome, and the whole are tole- 
tably regular, The market-place forms a spacious 
square, and part of the town is traversed by 
canals, crossed by draw-bridges. The whole is 
extremely clean; the private houses are uniform, 
and some of the public buildings capacious, par- 
ticularly the town-house and the Oostkerk (east 
church); the former is in the Gothic style, and 
has several statues and paintings, The other 
objects most worthy of notice are several of the 
churches, a high spire, commanding a prospect 
over the whole island, the public walke along the 
bastions, and the Molenwater, an extensive reser- 
voir or backwater, The chief literary institution 
is the athenzeum, or academy, which affords nearly 
the same course of instruction as a university, but 
without the privilege of conferring degrees, It 
has also a Latin school; a school of design; the 
Zealand society of literature, arts, and sciences, 
which possesses a good library and collection of 
medals; and a society of agriculture. 

Middleburg has manufactures of starch, glass, 
and paper, a cannon foundry, and several saw- 
mills, and salt refineries, Though 4 m, from the 
sea, it has quays of considerable extent, and for- 
merly had a considerable share in the Dutch EK, 
India trade. 1ts other branches of commerce are 
the importation of wine, chiefly from Bordeaux, 
and the exportation of com, brought to its market 
from the fertile tracts to the eastward of the 
island. It was the head-quarters of the British 


. The Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, and Primi-! 
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army in the unfortunate expedition of 1809. Its 
atmosphere, like that of the rest of Zealand, is 
loaded with moisture, which tends to: engender 
agues and bilious’ complaints, particularly in 
autumn, 

Middleburg is of considerable antiquity, having 
been first surrounded with walls in 1132. It was 
taken by the Dutch from the Spaniards in 1574, 
In 1795 it was ceded to the French, under whom 
it was the cap. of the dép, Bouches-de-l' scant. 
It sends 8 deputies to the provincial assembly of 
Zealand, 

MIDDLESBOROUGH, a_munic., bor., river- 
pert, and par. of England, N. riding co. York, 

und, Langborough, on the ‘Tees, about 34 m, 
from its month, 16 m. E. by N, Darlington, and 
215 m. N. London on the Great Northern railway. 
Pop. of bor, 18,992 in 1861, against 5,403 in 1841. 
‘This great. increase of pop. is chiefly attributable 
to the rapid rise of its coal trade. consequent on 
the opening of the Stockton and Darlington rail- 
way from the callicries of S. Durham. The town 
chiefly consists of a main street facing the river, 
and of another wide aveuue running at right 
angles to it, There are several other respectable 
-streets; and, on the whole, the town is regularly 
and substantially built. The parish church, opened 
in 1840, is a neat Gothic structure, with .a spire. 








tive Methodists and other sects have their re~ 
spective places of worship, with. attached Sunday 
schools, 

Middlesborough, the site of which, about the 
year 1840, was aceupied by a solitary farm-house, 

jas already become the most considerable port of 
the Tees, though still regarded as subordinate to 
Stockton, from which it has taken most part of its 
coal-trade, and a large portion of its ship-building, 
Its rapid rise is owing to its convenient position 
near the bar of the Tees, and the spirited conduct 
of several wealthy coal-owners, who, in connection 
with other shareholders, built excellent staithe 
for loading coltiers at the wharfs, and constructed 
a railway lealing from it to the important coal- 
field near Bishop's Auckland, a distance of 32 m, 
The staiths, which arc 450 yards in length, and 
worked by two large stcam-engines, are capable 
of shipping 4,000 tons of coal per diem. Docks 
have been excavated, which comprise a water 
area of several acres. Steam tug-boats are con- 
stantly employed in bringiug in and taking out 
vessels over the-bar of the river; steamers run 
between this port and Sunderland and Newcastle, 
as well as to aid from London. A number of 
ship-building yards and sail-cloth and rope ma- 
nufactories are in active operation, On the Ist 
of January, 1864, there belonged to the port 9 
sailing vessels under 50, and 49 above 50 tons, 
besides 24 steamers, of the aggregate burthen of 
2,202 tons, The gross amaouat of customs’ duties 
received was 6174, in 1861, 1,694/. in 1862, and 
2,1582 in 1863, The commerce of Middlesborough, 
independent of coal, is important; and its inhabs, 
have distinguished themselves by their activ 
and industry. 

MIDDLESEX, a co. of England, containing 
the greater part of the metropolis, having E. the 
river Lea, which divides it from Essex, N. the co. 
Tiertford, W. Buckingham, and S. the Thames, 
which separates it from Surrey and Kent. It is 
one of the smallest of the English counties, com- 
prising an arca of but 281 sq. m., or 180,136 acres. 
The surface is various. The highest eminences 
are Hampstead, Highgate, and Harrow-on-the- 
Hill. In some parts aloug the Thames there are 
extensive tracts of rich loam, but the higher 
,§rounds are mostly gravelly and clayey, and not ; 








MIDDLETON 

naturally fertile. There are numerous unenclosed 
commons in different parts of the co., and Houns- 
low Heath, on its SW. angle, is as poor and un- 
improvable a tract as can well be imagined, 
Contrary to what might have been expected, 
agriculture is but little advanced in this co.; and, 
although considerable improvements have been 
made, the implements and processes of husbandry 
are still very inferior. By far the largest portion 
of the co, is in grass, and the business of hay- 
making is as well understood here as in any part 
of the kingdom, The rich tract of land along the 
Thames from Kensington to Isleworth is princi- 
' pally occupied by market gardeners, who send a 
large supply of frnits and vegetables to the Lon- 
don markets, The cowa kept for the supply of 
London with milk are all short-horned, Property 
is very much divided, and in several districts it is 
mostly portioned out into villas and pleasnre- 
gtounris; farms seldom exceed 200 acres, and 
their average size is supposed ta be about 100. 
: Leases common, and mostly for 14 and 21 years. 
| Minerals of no importance; but in the vicinity of 
Londen in many places vast quantities of land 
have been dug up and converted into bricks, 
Middlesex is well watered: besides the Thames 
and the Lea, by which it is bounded, it is inter- 
sected and partly bounded on the W. by the 
Colne; and it is also mtersected by the Brent, 
and by the Grand Junction canal. ‘It is divided, 
exchisive of the metropolis, into 6 hunds. and 75 
pars, It returns 14 mems. to the H. of C., viz. 
2 for the co., 4 for the city of London, 2 for West- 
minster, 2 for the Tower Hamlets, 2 for Finsbury, 
sand 2 for Mary-le-bone, Registered electurs for 
j the co, 14,847 in 1865. At the census of 1861, 
the connty had 279,153 inhabited houses, with 
2,206,485 inhabitants; while, in 1841, Middle- 
ie bad 207,629 inhabited houses, and 1,576,636 
inhale, 

MIDDLETON, a manufacturing market town 
and par. of England, honor of Clitherve, hund. 
Salford, co, Lancaster, 5 m. NNE. Manchester, 
and 165 m,. N, by W. London, on the London and 
North Western railway. Pop, of town 9,876 and 
of par. 19,635 in 1861, The town, which in 1775 
| Was an iuconsiderable village, containing only 
_ 300 inhabs., has, owing to the extension of the 
; cotton-trade, become a large place, with several 
| good streets and well-built houses, The church, 
rebuilt in 1524, has a low tower, partly of wood, 
aud some fine carvings and painted windows: 
the living is a rectory, in the sift of Lord Suffield, 
tae lord of the manor, Within the par. are, also, 
several other churches and episcopal chapels, acd 
places of worship for different denominations of 
j dissenters, with attached Sunday schools, A free 
| grammar school was founded in 1572; and, with- 
in the last few years, subscription schools have 
been formed for the education of the children of 
the working classes, The principal employments 
| of Middleton are silk and cotton weaving, cotton 
| spinning, calico and silk printing, ‘Ihe Rochdale 
canal, the Manchester and Leeds railway, and 
the Bolton railway pass through the par. and 
afford the greatest facilities for the conveyance 
; both of passengers and goods. The town is go- 
i verned by the county and manorial constables ; 
and courts leet. and baron are held twice a year, 
; Markets on Saturday, ist Monday after 10th 
| March, ditto after 15th April, and 2d Thursday 
| after 29th Sept. 

MIDDLETON, a market town-of Ireland, co. Cork, 
prov, Munster, at the confluence of the Curra and 
Lewis rivers, at the NE, extremity of Cork har- 
bour, 14 m. E. Cork. Pop. 3,878 in 1861. MMid- 
dieton, so called from being midway between Cork 
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and Youghal, has a par. church, a Rom. Cath. 
chapel and convent, an endowed grammar school, 
and 2 schools partially sapported by the commis- 
sioners of education, a fever hospital and dispensary, 
a market-house, court-house, and bridewell. It 
has the advantage of being in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the harbour of Ballinacurra, 
svhere the merchants ship their commodities, espe~ 
cially flour and agricultural produce. ‘The corpo- 
ration, consisting of a sovereign, 2 bailiffs, 12 bur- 
gesses, and commonaity, returned 2 mems. to the 
Trish H. of C. till the Union, when it was disfran- 
chised. Quarter sessions are held in June and 
Nov.; and it is a constabulary station, Markets 
on Saturday; fairs on the 14th Feb,, 14th May, 
bth July, 1th Sept., 10th Oct,, and 22nd Nov. 
Post-oftice revenue, in 1830, 295/.; in 1836, 4882. 
MIDDLEW?CH, a market town and par. of 
England, hund, Northwich, co, Chester, at the con- 
fluence of the Dane and Croke, 18 m. E, Chester, 
and 15L m. NW, London, Pop. of town, 3,146, 
and of par, 4,752 in 1861, Area of par. (which 
comprises 14 townships), 13,330 acres. ‘The town, 
though small, is neat and regularly built, its prin- 
cipal’ public edifices being a large eburch, three 
places of worship for dissenters, and a free school. 
Middlewich has long been celebrated for its brine- 
springs, the water of which is alleged to yield 4 
its weight of salt (mariate of soda), The manu- 
facture of salt is the chic! employment of the in- 
hab,, bat some additional advantages have Leen 
derived from the introduction of the cotton trade. 

‘Middlewich has an extensive internal navigation 
by means of the Grand ‘Irank canal, which passes 
through the town, and by a branch connecting the- 
town with the Chester canal. It is distant 24 m. 
from the Winsford station, on the Grand Junction 
railway,.and 3) m, from the London and North 
‘Western railway. Petty sessions are held here 
fur the hund, of Northwich, Markets on ‘luesday; 
cattle fairs, May 1, Holy ‘Thursday, and Aug. 5. 

MIDHURST, a parl, bor., market town, and par, 
of England, co. Sussex, hund, Eastbourne, and 
rape Chichester, neat the Arun, 10 m. N. by E. 
Chichester, and 46 m, SW. London, on a branch 
line of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
railway. Pop. of parl. bor. (which includes the 
entire pars. of Midhurst, Eastbourne, Heyshot, 
Chithurst, Graffham, Didling, and Cocking, with 
portions of pars. Steep, Bignor, Wool-Lavington, 
Bepton, Woolbeding, Lynch, Stedham, Sping, 
‘Trotton, Seliam, and Lodsworth), 6,405 in 1861. 
‘The town is small, but particularly clean looking, 
and has several good detached houses in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The church is a small stone 
building, with a square tower surmounted by a 
diminutive steeple: the living is a curacy in 
private patronage, A free grammar school was 
founded here in 1672, and there is a national and 
Sunday school jer poor children of both sexes. 
‘Midhurst has very little trade, except in corn, large 
quantities of which are sold at its weekly markets. 
‘The surrounding district is entirely agricultural; 
though formerly iron works existed within a few 
miles of it. 

-Midhurst is a bor, by prescription, and sent 2 
mems. to the H. of C. from the reign of Edward IT. 
down to 1882, the right of voting being in the 
holders of burgage tenures, The Reform Act de- 
prived it of one of its mems.; the electoral limits 
being, at the same time, go much enlarged as to 
jnelude, in addition to the par. or oid bor, of Mid- 
hurst, 6 entire pars., and portions of 11 others as 
above specified. Registered electors, 380 in 1865, 
Petty sessions are held here for the bund, of East- 
hourn, Markets on Thureday; cattle fairs, 5th of 
April and 29th of Oct. 
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About 4 m. E. of Midhurst, and close to the 
Arun, are the ruins of Coudry House, formerly the 
residence of the family of Montague, destroyed by 
fire, with its costly furniture, pict books, and 
objects of art, on the 24th Sept. 1793, the same 
day that its noble owner was drowned in an at- 
tempt to sail down the Falls of the Rhine at 
Schaffhausen, 5, 

Richard Cobden. one of the most enlightened 
of modern statesmen, was born at Dunford, near 
Midhurst, in 1804, and died here in 1865, 

MIDNAPORE, a dist. of British India, presid. 
Bengal, properly belonging to the prov. Orissa, but 
which has lung been attached to that of Bengal; 
principally between lat, 21° 40’ and 23°, and long. 
86° and 88° E.; having N. the Jungle Mehals, E. 
the Hooghly distr. and river, S, Cuttack, and W. 
some zemindaries, tributary to the British, Area, 
4,015 sq.m. A considerable portion of the surface 
consists of jungles, partially inhabited by a very 
low caste of Hindoos called sentals, The land is 
generally very fertile, and most part of the articles « 
grown in Bengal are cultivated here; the people, 
however, are poor and depressed, and it is doubtful 
whether they ever enjoyed a much higher state of 
prosperity and civilisation than at present. Mid- 
napore has some manufactures of fine calico and 
gauzes, but of late these have greatly declined, 
Chief towns, Midnapore, Jellasore, and Pipley. 

MIHIEL (ST.), a town of France, dép. Meuse, 
cap, cant. on the Meuse, 20 m, NE. Bar-le-Duc. 
Pop. 5,467 in 3861. The town was formerly sur- 
rounded with walls, but these were demolished in 
1635, It is well laid ont, and has several remark- 
able churches, in one of which is a fine piece of 
sculpture, representing Christ laid in the sepulchre, 
the work of L, Richier,a pupil of Michael Angelo. 
It is the seat of the court of primary jurisdiction 
for the arroud. of Commercy, and of the court of 
assize for the dép.; and has a communal college, 
a public library, and manutactures of cotton cloth 


agd yarn, 

MILAN (Ital. Milano, Germ. Mailand, Lat. 
Mectivlanum), the principal city of N. Italy, cap. 
of the prov, of same name, in a fertile and highly 
cultivated plain, between the Olona and Lambra, 
with which rivers it is connected by the Naviglio 
Grande and other canals, 150 m, W. Venice, and 
79 m, ENE. Turin, on the railway from Turin to 
Venice. Pop. 186,154 in 1862. ‘The city is nearly 
circular, and is surrounded, except on the NW., 
by a bastioned wall of little strength and broad 
ramparts, planted with trees, and about 10 m. in 
circuit. The area thus inclosed comprises, how- 
ever, not only the city and its suburbs, but a 
number of gardens and orchards, The city-proper, 
or closely peopled part in the centre, is surrounded 
by a canal nearly 5 m.in circ, Like other old 
cities, it is irregularly laid out, and most of its 
streets are narrow and winding; but it has some 
noble thoroughfares, and is generally extremely 
well paved. Upon the whole, it is one of the finest 
and most pleasing cities of Europe.‘ Milan,’ says 
Von Raumer, ‘stands in a sea of green trees, as 
Venice in a sea of green waters, In the latter 
eity everything reminds you of the past, as the 
great and important period ; here, on the contrary, 
the present is full of life, and all that belongs to 
antiquity is thrown into the background. Every- 
thing reminds one that Milan is a great central 
point of wealth and activity. No signs of decay, 
no unoccupied people, unless in the upper classes, 
where the possession of fortune invites to the far 
niente, which, in Venice, goes hand in hand with 
wretchedness and want. In Venice, and also in 
Verona, each house is built according to individual 
fancy or convenience, and the greatest variety of 
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architecture, and the most wanton deviations from [ This church is divided by arcades into a nave 


all ‘law, order, or harmony, are seen. In A 
on the contrary, every building is perfectly sym- 
metrical, and serupylously kept in repair; and not 
the least symptom is to be seem of a poor or 
declining pop., so evident is everywhere the pro- 
gress st ‘improvement,’ (Italy and the Italians, 
1, 100, 

The principal public edifice is the cathedral; an 
immense and imposing Gothic structure, inferior 
in size only to St, Peter's, Rome, and St, Paul's, 
London, It stands in the centre of a spacious 
square, nearly in the middle of the city, and is 
built wholly of white marble, It was begun by 
John Galeazzo, first duke of Milan, in 13865, but 
on #0 large a scale, that it is not yet quite finished ; 
and, from having been continued by many different 
architects, of adverse tastes, it has a great admix- 
ture of styles, Its principal fagade has a fine 
general effect ; but it presents the incongruity of 
Grecian doorways and windows introduced into a 
Gothic front. The entire building is in the form 
of a Latin cross; its length internally is 493 ft. ; 
width, 177 ft.; total length of the transept, 283 ft. 
10 in.; height of the nave, 151 ft, L1 in.; height 
to the top of the lantern, 247 ft.; do. to the top 
of the spire and statue, 356 ft. ‘There are 52 piers, 
98 pinnacles, and, inside and out, no fewer than 
4,400 statues, In fretwork, carving, and statues, 
it goes beyond all churches in the world, St. 
Peter's itself not excepted, ‘Its double aistes, its 
clustered pillars, its lofty arches, the lustre of its 
walla, its numberless niches, all fiJied with marble 
figures, give it an appearance novel even in Italy, 
and singularly majestic.” (Eustace, Classical Tour, 
iv.7, 8.) In ‘this cathedral there is no screen, and 
the chancel is entirely open, and separated from 
the nave only by its elevation, Neither are there 
any chapels, properly so called; and the high altar 
stands, as in the Roman Basilica, and, indeed, in 
all ancient churches, before the choir, and between 
the clergy and the people. The pillars, or rather 
clusters of pillars, which support the vault, though 
above 90 ft, in height, are only 8 ft, in diameter, 
from which comparative thinness they scarcely 
conceal any part of the interior from the eye. ‘The 

avement 1s of different coloured marbles, disposed 
In various figures, The dome is surmounted by a 
tower and obelisk, which last was erected about 
the micidle of the 18th century, adding, however, 
Kittle to the beauty or magnificence of the editice, 
On the top is the figure of the Virgin, to whom 
the church is dedicated. In a subterranean chapel 
immediately bencath the dome is the shrine, in- 
closing the remains of St. Charles Borromeo, arch- 
bishop of Milan in the 16th century, to which 
numerous pilgrims resort. On the whole the ca- 
thedral is, both internally and externally, over- 
laden with ornaments ; and there can be no doubt 
that the removal of 2,000 or 3,000 of its statues 
would be a signal improvement ; but, with all its 
faults, it is certainly the finest Gothic edifice in 
Italy; and, in the opinion of some travellers, the 
finest church after St. Peter's. 

Several other churches in Milan are worthy of 
notice, ' The firstis that of St. Ambrose, the scene 
of many ecclesiastical councils and civil conflicts, 
and in which the German emperors usually re- 
ceived the Lombard crown, It is of bigh anti- 
quily, and possibly some remains of the original 
edilice, erected by St. Ambrose towards the end of 
the 4th century, may form part of the modern 
building ; but the bronze doors, and the court in 
front, surrounded hy arcades, are acknowledged ta 
belong to the Sth century; and the most ancient 
part of the building, having any character of 
architecture, appears to be of the same period, 





and two aisles, and vaulted in nearly the same 
manner as the church of the Carthusians at Rome 
(the great hall of Diocletian's baths). Among 
its curiosities are the tombs of St, Ambrose and 
other saints, some Greek mosaics, old paintings 
in stucco, sarcophagi of considerable antiquity, 
and a large brazen serpent, said to be that fabri- 
eated by Moses in the wilderness, The churches 
of St, Victor, St. Mark, San Celso, St, Eustorgio, 
and the Madonne della Grazia, are among the 
handsomest, or most remarkable in Milan, and 
some of them are adorned with rare works of art. 
The steeple of St. Gothard is a curious specimen 
of the architecture of the 14th century. 

In the old Dominican convent is the famous 
Cenacolo, or ‘Last Supper,’ by Da Vinei. This 
magnificent work has suffered severely from damp 
and age, and also, as is alleged, through the 
wantonness of the French soldiers and prisoners 
when they were quartered in the building. But 
what better could be expected from common sol- 
diers, when a superior of the convent did not hesi- 
tate to cut away the feet of the principal figure, 
that a doorway might be heightened! It occupies 
one side of the refectory, and is about 80 ft, in 
length, by 15 in height. It has been so often 
repaired and retouched, that it is now nearly in 
the condition of Sir John Cutler's silk stockings: 
three of the apostles’ heads are suid to be all that 
remains of the original work, and even they owe 
their colouring to the pencil of restorers, Mor- 
ghen’s admirable engraving gives now, perhaps, 
the best idea of the picture and of the genius of 
the painter. On the wall opposite the ‘Last 
Supper’ is a fresco, by Mototarra, an artist of the 
15th century ; more curious on account of its age 
than remarkable for beauty. 

The Royal Palace (Pulazzo del Corte), a noble 
structure fronting the square of the cathedral, 
was erected by the French on the site of the old 
Sforza palace. It bas numerous spacious apart- 
ments, and some admirable frescoes by Appiani. 
‘The floors are beautifully inlaid, and some of the 
rooms are hung with Gobelin tapestry; but the 
magniticent paintings, representing the exploits 
of Napoleon, that formerly decorated the two 
large saloons, have been removed. The goveri- 
ment, judicial, and archiepiscupal palace, the city- 
hall or mansion-house, the mint, and the custom- 
house and treasury, are among the other principal 
edifices. The large hospital (Ospedale Grande) 
is of much greater extent than Bethlehem Hos- 
pital in London; being about 880 ft. in length, 
by 360 ft, in depth, and inclosing several open 
courts, It is not remarkable for its architecture, 
but is under excellent regulations, It was founded 
by Francis Sforza in the 16th century, and was 
left by one individual 4,000,000 livres (about 
120,0002), and by another three-fourths of that 
amount. It is open to all applicants, whatever 
their country, religion, ‘or disorder : attached to it 
is a dispensary, whence medicines are distributed 
to the poor gratis, cn the specification ofany phy- 
sician, The most extensive building in Milan is, 
however, the Lazaretto, beyond the walls, also 
founded in the 15th century, for those infected 
with the plague. It consists of four ranges of 
building, about 1,200 ft. each in length, inclosing 
an area of more than 30 acres. The city abounds 
in charitable institutions, including several other 
hospitals, four asylums for poor children, two 
workhouses, and a government loan-bank, 

One of the principal attractions of Milan, espe- 
cially to strangers, is the famous Teatro della 
Scala, This, which is next to San Carlo at 
Naples, the largest in Italy, has 6 tiers of boxes, 
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exclusive of the pit, which accommodates 800 
visitors, An English traveller, Mr. Simond, gives 
the following account of his visit to this theatre. 
‘The house, which is certainly very fine, exceeds 
perhaps any in Paris or London, and the full band 
tn the orchestra filled it well, Soon, however, the 
flapping of doors, incessantly opening and shutting, 
the walking to and fro over that part of the pit 
which is without seats, and, above all, the uni- 
versal chattering, overpowered the music. Dis- 
appointed in our expectations of hearing this, and 
finding our attention to what was passing on the 
stage altogether fruitless, we turned to the spec- 
tators, and observed that the boxes, which are 
little rooms very neatly fitted up, had, by degrees, 
filled with company; and the lights in some of 
them (for there were none in the house except the 
row of lamps on the stage) enabled us to see the 
people receiving company, taking refreshments, 
gesticulating in earnest conversation, and laugh- 
ing. In those boxes where there were no lights, 
the company remained invisible, and a sort of 
chiaro-scuro pervaded the fore part of the house. 
But, when the ballet beyan, the general hubbub 
at once ceased, aud beads suddenly popped out, 
cards and conversation being suspended to look at 
the dancing. This, though much inferior to that 
of Paris or London, evidently possessed attractions 
superior to those of music, which was no sooner re- 
sumed, after the ballet, than the noise began again 
asbefore, A box at the opera, holding 8 persons, of 
whom 4 only can see, costs 11 francs; and 3 adi 
tional francs are paid by each person for his ticket 
of admission,’ There are 8 other theatres, 2 of 
which are open fer performances in the daytime, 

Milan has many spacious and extensive bar- 
racks, nearly all of which are in the W. suburbs, 
The largest, or Caserna Grande, occupies an area 
about 900 ft. in Jength by 700 ft. in width, having 
in front, and on either side the Foro (Foro-Bona- 
parte), an esplanade, planted with trecs and laid 
out in elegant public walks. Behind the Caserna 
isa large open space, called the Place of Arms 
(Piazza d’Armi), from which the Simplon road 
apens by the Arco della Pace, one of the finest. 
monuments erected in modern times, ‘This arch, 
commenced in.1807 and finished in 1837, designed 
and principally completed by the Marquis Cagnola, 
is altogether of marble, richly adorned with statues 
and bas-reliefs, It is nearly 73 ft, in length, 42 
4%. in depth, and 74 ft. in height, but to the sum- 
mit of the principal statue is 98 ft. Four fluted 
Corinthian columns decorate either front ; and on 
the top a bronze herald of victory stands at each 
angle; and facing the city is a colossal bronze 
statue of Peace, in a car drawn by 6 horses, On 
another side of the Piazzi d’Armi is the amphi- 
theatre, built by the French in 1806, a poor imita- 
tion of the antique structures of the same kind. It 
is nearly 300 yards in length, by 168 in breadth, 
and is capable of accommodating 80,000 spectators. 
It may be made an amphitheatre, a circus, or a 
naumachia, for charioteers to drive, and athletz to 
wrestle, and a navy to give battle on an ocean 4 
ft. deep ; for the area could be laid under water at 
pleasure. The walls of this counterfeit of Roman 
work are scarcely 25 ft. high; and their thin 
facing of stone, already giving way, shows the 
rubbish underneath, But the palace annexed to 
this circus is adorned with columns of red granite, 
of great size, and each made of a single block. 

‘he private palaces of Milan have received 
little notice from travellers, but some have consi- 
derable elegance, as the Palazzo Belgioioso, for- 
merly the villa of Napoleon, and afterwards the 
residence of Prince Eugene Beauharnois, the 
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Besides the Arco della Pace, the city is entered 
10 gates, of which the Porta Orientale is the 
richest and most remarkable, 

Milan, though less striking in its general ap- 
pearance than Turin or Genoa, is much richer in 
objects of varied interest, art, and science, The 
Ambrosian Library, founded in 1609 by Cardinal 
F, Borromeo, comprises $5,000 printed vols. and 
15,000 MSS. Many of the latter are highly valu- 
able, including the note-book of Leonardo da Vinei, 
some MSS. supposed to date as far back as the 
4th century, containing fragments of Cicero’s lost 
orations discovered by Maii. Attached to the li- 
brary is a hall of painting, with several fine works 
by Titian, Da Vinci, Luini, Albano, &c., and 
sketches by Raphael, Pietro de Cortona, and Ca- 
ravaggio. The Brera, formerly the principal 
establishment of the Umilianti. is now converted 
to the use of the Reyal Academy of Arts’ and 
Sciences, It has a noble collection of pictures by 
almost all the first and second-rate masters of 
Italy, collections of casts and engravings, rooms 
for the exhibition of the produce of the useful arts, 
a well furnished observatory, a good library, and 
a botanic garden. Many of the private’collections 
in art and literature are excellent; in the Trivul- 
zio palace is a library of 30,000 printed vols, and 
many MSS,, a considerable collection of coins, 
and many curious relics of antiquity. 

Milan is the seat of the court of appeal and high 
criminal court of Lombardy, It is the residence 
of a delegate, and an archbishop’s see; and has 2 
lyceums, 6 gymnasiums, a teachers’ seminary, a 
high female school, many primary schools, a deaf’ 
and dumb school, colleges of medicine, midwifery, 
veterinary surgery, and architecture, a military 
geographical institute, various societies of lite- 
rature and agriculture, and a tribunal of com- 
merce, 

This city is the centre and most important 
emporium of the silk trade of Lombardy. Not 
only do the transactions of the Lombardo- Venetian 
provinces in silk centre here, but many of the 
neighbouring states either sell their silk in Milan, 
or remit it thither in transit to foreign countries; 
and this is the ease, not for raw silk alone, but also 
for organzine and tram. English houses, in parti- 
cular, frequently make their advances at. Milan to 
the consiguces of silk, The spinning and throw- 
ing of silk is also extensively carried on in the 
city and its immediate neighbourhood, and many 
of its throwing-mills have steam-engines. Velvets, 
silks, ribands, lace, cotton stuffs, carpets, artificial 
flowers, paper, goldsmiths’ wares, glass, felt hats, 
Jeather, earthenware, and chocolate, are exclu~ 
sively made in Milan, and it has a royal tobacco 
manufactory. In addition to silk Milan has an 
extensive commerce in rice and Parmesan cheese, 
and is, next to Venice, the largest book mart in 
Italy. As a place of residence it has the advan- 
tages of cheap and plentiful provisions, every 
facility for study and amusement, a well regulated 
police, and polite society. Among its drawbacks 
are the heais of summer and the fogs of the au- 
tumn; the climates, however, considered healthy. 

Mediolanum, supposed to have been founded by 
the Insubrian Gauls, was annexed to the Roman 
dominions by Scipio Nascica, auno 191 B.c. In‘ 
the 4th century it held the rank of the sixth city 
in the Roman empire, and is one of the few in 
Italy which have survived the devastations of the 
Middle Ages, and brought down its celebrity to 
modern times, It retains, however, but few an- 
tiquities;the only good specimen of ancient. Ro- 
man architecture remaining being a range of 16 
beautiful Corinthian columns, with their archi- 


Serbelloni, Vitti, Marino, and Visconti palaces, | trave, before the church of San Lorenzo. In the 
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12th century, Milan was the capital of a republic, 
and it subsequently became the capital ofa duchy, 
in the families of Visconti and Sforza, After the 
battle of Pavia it was held by Spain, until, in 1714, 
it was ceded to Austria, The French took it in 
1796, and again in 1800, after the battle of Ma- 
yengo. Under their government it was at first the 
capital of the Cisalpine republic, and from 1805 to 
1814, it was the capital of the kingdom of Italy. 
Milan has given birth to many distinguished in- 
dividuals, among whom may be specified the 
illustrious painter Leonardo da Vinci; the mathe- 
matican Cavalieri; Beccaria, the author of the 
celebrated treatise on Crimes and Punishments; 
Signora Agnesi, famous for her mathematical and 
scientific attainments ; the poets Parini and Man- 
zoni, ‘There appears to be no foundation for the 
statement that Valerius Maximus was a native of 
Milan. 

MILAZZO, or MELAZZO (an. Myla), a forti- 
fied sea-port town of Italy, on the N, coast of Sicily, 
prov. Messina, cap. canton, on the E. side of an 
elevated narrow promontory, at the bottom of a 
bay 25 m. W. by 8, the Faro point of Sicily. Pop. 
12,044 in 1861, Milazzo is divided into the upper 
and lower towns, both of which are irregwarly 
built; and though it has a number of large editives, 
none of them aretemarkable. ‘he churches, with 
the exception of that of St. Francis, are gencrally 
mean and the convents poor. The town is princi- 
pally distinguished by its fortifications ; being so 
strong by nature and art, that it may be regarded 
as the Gibraltar of Sicily, Besides subordinate 
fortitications, it has a citadel on the highest point 
of the promontory, 320 ft. above the sea, com- 
manding the town and the port, Beneath it is a 
spacious grotto, called the Cave of Ulysses. The 

romontory is bounded on all sides by steep rocks, 
Inaccessible from the sea; and might be eusily 






rendered impre able. In the-lower town is the 
fountain of Mylas, one of those alluded to by Plin: 
(Hist, Nat., lib, 2xxxi. cap. 4), as existing in this 





part of Sicily, the waters of which (in consequence 


perbaps of the melting of snow) are most abun-/ 


dant in summer, 

Milazzo is tie residence of a mili 
ant. Its inhub, are occupied chiei 5 
fishery, and in the export of wine, silk, fruit, rags, 
soap, white and red argols, corn, olive, and linseed 
oils, and vino colto; the last is a cordial made by 
boiling must with potash, Its trade is principally 
with: Marseilles, Leghorn, and Genoa. Its bay is 
large apd the water deep. Ships may anchor 
abreast of the town in from 10 to 25 fathoms stiff 
mud, about 4m. from the shore. 

The Gulf of Milazzo (an, Basilicus Sinus), 
between the peninsula on which the town stands 
and Cape Rasaculmo, has been the theatre ofsome 
important naval conflicts, ‘The first of these oc- 
curred ano 261 B.c,, when the consul Duillius 
defeated a Carthaginian fleet, and showed his 
countrymen how to conquer by sea as well as by 
land, “Another and far more important contest, 
which intiuenced indeed, in no small degree, the 
fate of the Roman world, took place in this gulf 
anno 31 B.C. when the flect of the younger 
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Pompey was entirely defeated, and all ‘but de-! 


stroyed, by Octavius Cesar, or rather by his general, 
‘Agrippa. (Ancient Universal History, xiii. 459, 
& vo, ed., and the authorities there referred to.) A 
third action took place here in 889, between the 
fleet of the Saracens and that of the Greek emperor 
Basilius, 

MILBORNE-PORT, a decayed bow, market 
town, and par. of England, co. Somerset, hund. 





Horethorne, on the Ivel, 28'm. E. by S. Taunton, | artibus principem 


and 108 m, WS, Londen, on the London and 
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South Western railway. Pop. of perish 1,814 in 
1861. Area of par. 3,150 acres,: The town, though 
considerably improved within the last few years, 
is very irregularly built, consisting chiefly of de- 
tached houses, and having the appearance of a 
mere village, An ancient guildhall stands in the 
High Street, and near it is the market-house, now 
converted into warehouses. The church, an ancient 
cruciform stracture, is surmounted by a massive 
square tower, supported by two pointed and two 
simicireular arches : the living is a vicarage, in 
the uilt of the Marquis of Anglesey. ‘The Wes- 
Jeyan Methodists and Baptists have likewise their 
respective places of worship, with attached Sunday 
schools, Milborne-port had formerly considerable 
manufactures of duwlas, ticking, and sail-cloth, 
but they have long ceased to exist. The glove- 
trade, however, was introduced here from Yeovil, 
but has not been thriving. The market is disused, 
but fairs are held for cattle and pedlery, June 5 
and Oct. 25, 

Milborne-port, which, at the time of the Norman. 
Conguest, had a market and 56 burgesses, is a bor. 
by prescription, and sent 2 mems, to the H. of C., 
with some interruption, from the reign of Edward 
I. down to the Reform Act, by which it was dis- 
franchised. It had been for a lengthened period a 
mere noinination bor. ‘ 

MILDENHALL, a market town and parish of 
England, bund. Lackford, eo. Suffolk, on the Lark, 
33m. NW. Ipswich, 63 m. NNE. London, and 


794 m, by Great Eastern railway, Pop. of par. 
4,046 in 1861. Area of par. 13,710 acres, ‘The 





town is of considerable extent and well-built, con- 
sisting of several detached streets, or rows, that 
form, as it were, a series of little villages. The 
chureh is a large and handsome structure, with a 
rich carved roof and lofty tower: the living is a 
vicarage, in the gift of Sir H. Bunbury, the chief 
landowner of the par. ‘I'he inhabs., with the ex~ 
ception of a few retail traders, are chiefly engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, Petty sessions for the 
hund, are held here. Markets on Friday ; fair for 
wool, Oct, 10, 

MILETUS (Gr. Midntos), a once famous, but 
now rnined, city of Asia Minor, the cap. of Ionia, 
ucar the mouth of the Mwander (hod, Mendere), 
65 m. 8. Smyrna, This is a very ancient city, 
and had bome several names before it received 
that of Miletus, given to it by Neleus, son of Co- 
drus, king of Athens, who conducted thither a 
colony of Tonians, anno 1120 nc. Few cities 
have been more celebrated for their population, 
wealth, commerce, and civilisation, The citizens 
of Miletus early distinguished themselves by their 
skill in navigation, and still more by the number 
of the colonies they had established along the 
coast of the Hellespont, the Propontis, and the 
Euxine, which enabled them to engross the greater 
part of the trade in slaves, which, in antiquity, 
were principally furnished by the country’ round 
the Euxine, as well as the trade in corn, fish, and 
furs, She was also famous for her numerons works 
of art, the magniticence of her festivals, and the 
luxury, refinement, ati opulence of her people, 
Among her most illustrious citizens were Thales, 
one of the of Greece; Hecateus, one of the 
most ancient historians; the philosophers Anaxi- 
mander and Anaximenes ; Cadmus, the first who 
wrote in prose; and Timotheus, a famous musician 
and poet, She also gave birth to Aspasia, the 
most accomplished and celebrated of courtezans; 
and Venus had nowhere more numerous and beau- 
tiful priestesses. Miletus was, in fact, the Athens 
of Tonia: ‘urbem quondam Tonic totius belli pacisque 

(Mela, lib. i, cap. 17.) 
Near the Losideum Promontorium (hod. Cape 
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Arbora), about 12 m. S. by W. Miletus, was an 
oracle and splendid temple of Apollo, surnamed 
Dindymeus, This temple, having been burnt down 
by Xerxes, was rebuilt on a still more magnificent 
scale by the Milesians. Part of the ruins yet re- 
main; dnd the columns are so exquisitely fine, 
the marble mass so vast and noble. that it is im- 
possible, perbaps, to imagine greater beauty and 
majesty of ruin, Miletus had also within her 
terri Mount Latmos, famous for the loves of 
Endymion and Diana; and the fountain Byblis, 
so-called from the unhappy sister of Apollo, who 
here expired of love and grief. (Ovidii Met., lib. 
ix, lin, 454, &e.) 

At present Miletus is a mean deserted place, 
which still, however, bears the name of Palat, or 
Palatia, the Palaces. ‘The principal existing me- 
morial of ancient grandeur is a ruined theatre, 
which must, when entire, have been a magnificent 
stractare, It is 457 ft. in front, and is visible at 
a great distance. The site of the ancient city 
encumbered with heaps of rubbish, and overrun 
with thickets, interspersed with fragments of walls, 
broken arches, fallen columns, and pedestals, It 
is evident, from the remains of a number of 
mosques, that Mohammedanism lad once flour- 
ished here: but, with a single exception, the ruins 
seem to have belonged to mean and paltry struc- 
tures, ‘ 

In antiquity, Miletus underwent many vicissi- 
tudes, Having joined in the revolt. of the Ionian 
cities, she was besieged and taken by the Persians, 
in the reign of Darius Hystapes, anno 493 B. ¢., 
when the inhab. were obliged to evacuate their 
i But being afterwards allowed to return, 
Miletus again rose to great wealth and distinction. 
She opposed a vigorous resistance to Alexander the 
Great: but, instead of punishing, the conqueror 
magnanimously restored the sity to her ancient 
freedom. She appears to have been indulgently 
treated by the Romans; and continued to be a con- 
siderable city, till she fell under the sway of the 











‘Turks, who first sacked, and subsequently de- ; 
stroyed, this ancient glory of Ionia, To complete , 


her misfortune, the port. is now almost filled np. 

‘Lhe government of Miletus, and of the other 
cities of Jonia, was usually popular and republican; 
but, like their mother cities, they were distracted 
by faction, and frequently subjected to oligarchs 
ortyrants. Of the Milesian tyrants, the most ce- 
lebrated was Thrasybulus, whose answer to the 
inquiry of Periander of Coriuth may be seen in 
‘Aristotle's Politics, lib. iii. cap. 10. 

Miletus and the principal states of Ionia, in- 
cluding the islands of Chios and Samos, being con- 
nected by the ties of a common origin and interest. 
were in the habit of sending deputies to a general 
council or assembly, to debate and determine upon 
measures for promoting their union and security, 
‘This council met at Panionium, so called from the 
circumstance, un the N, side of Mount Mycale, 
opposite Samos, about midway between Eppesus 
and Miletus; the place was regarded as sacred, and 
was put unger the especial protection of Neptune, 
the chosen guardian aud favourite divinity of the 
Tonians, 
€0 nomine appelluta, quod eam communiter Tones 
ecolunt, (Mela, ubi supra; sec also Pliny, Hist. 
Nat., lib. v. cap. 19; and Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 148.) 
Thales, who saw that, without a more intimate 
uniun, the Ionians could make no effectual resist- 
ance to foreign aggression, advised his countrymen 
to establish a really federal system of government, 
and to concert and execute their public measures 
in common. (Herod., lib. i. cap. 170.) But this 
judicious advice was not acted upon; and it was 
ouly on urgent occasions, such as the invasion of 


‘Ibi est Panionium, sacra regio, et ob id - 
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Tonia by the Persians, that a sense of common in- 
terest and danger prevailed over their mutual 
jealousies and antipathies, and made any consider- 
able number of the cities act in unison, 

Most commonly the debates and decrees of the 
assembled deputies seem to have referred only to 
matters connected with religion, precedence, or ce- 
remony. This appears evident from the circum- 
{stance of the deputies meeting at Panionium, when 
| the Ionian cities were subject to the Persians and 
| others, as well as when they were independent, 
(Herodotus, lib. i. caps. 142, 143, 148, d&c,, and lib. 
vi, caps. 18 and 21; Strabo, lib. xiv.; Chandler's 
Travels in Asia Minor, caps. 42, 45, and 45.) 

MILFORD HAVEN, an, extensive basin, or 
inlet of the sea, deeply indenting the S. part of the 
co. Pembroke, in S. Wales, and forming one of the 
| most capacious and safest asylums for shipping in 
{the British dominions, St, Anne’s Head, forming 
‘the NW. extremity of the entrance to the Haven, 
j Jat. 519 41’ N., long. 5° 10’ 25°" W., is 145 ft, in 
height, and is surmounted by two light-houses 
|with fixed lights, respectively 15 and 45 ft. in 
|height. The entrance is about 14 m, in width; 
what may be ealled the Haven is from 10 to 11m. 
in depth; but it branches out into an immense 
number of deep bays, creeks, and roads, The waters 
{is deep; and, being completely land-locked, and 

the anchorage-ground of the very best description, 
ships ride within the Haven as safely as if they 
were in dock, At springs. the tides rise from 28 
to 30 ft., affording unusual facilities furtthe repair 
of ships, enabling them to get to sea with compa- 
| ratively little difficulty, and to sail in even though 
the wind should be contrary, It may be entered 
without a pilot as well by night as by day. 

Mu.Forp Tows, a pari, bor, aud sea-port town 
of England, South Wales, co. Pembroke, on the 
N. side of Milford Haven, 6 m. W. by N. St. Anne's 
Head. Pop. 3,007 in 1861. The town was founded 
‘in 1784, [t is finely situated, is especially re- 
| markable for the mildness of: its climate, and has 
gome good buildings, including a handsome church, 
A dockyard constructed here in 1790 has, however, 
been removed to Pater-Dock, on the S, side of the 
‘haven, and the town has not increased in the 
; degree that was anticipated. 1t has a custom 
house, observatory, market-house, quay, with ship- 
building, trade in ship stores, and exports of stone, 
coal, and lime. On the Ist of Jan.. 1864, there 
| belonged to the port 73 sailing vessels under 50, 
{and 57 above 50 tons, besides 1 steamer of 28 tons, 
| Gross amount of customs duties received, 6552. in 
1863, The bor. unites with Pembroke, Tenby, and 
Wiston in returning one member to the House of 
Commons. 

MILHAU (an. 4milianum), a town of France, 
dep. Aveyron, cap. arrond., on the Tarn, 80 m, SE. 
Rodez. Pop. 12,636 in 1861, The town is gene 
rally well built, and its streets, though narrow, are 
regular. It has severa) squares and public foun- 
|tams, and a good bridge over the Tarn. Few 
| vestiges exist of its ancient castle and walls; the 
latter were demolished by Louis XTIL. in 1629, It 
produces woollen cloth, leather and leather gloves, 
silk twist ; and has a considerable trade in cheese, 
! timber, cattle, wool, almonds, wine, and other agri- 
‘cultural products, It is the seat of a court of pri- 
| mary jurisdiction, a tribunal and a chamber of 
commerce, a communal college, and society of 
agriculture, It was one of the strongest holds of 
the Calvinists in the French religious wars. 

MILLEDGEVILLE, a town of the U.S. of N. 
Americaystate Georgia, of which it is the cap., and 
+ seat of government, on the Oconee, at the head of 
the steam-boat navigation. Lat. 38° 6’ N., long, 
| 830 20’ W. Pop. 4,295 in 1860. Its state-house, 
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penitentiary, and arsenal are large and conspicuous 
uildings; and it has several churches, academies, 
and printing-offices. It is a place of deposit for 
cotton, and has some trade; but in this respect it 
hhas been in a great measure superseded by Macon, 
a village about 30 m. SW, 

MILO (an. Melos), an island of the Archipelago, 
belonging to Greece, in the group of the central 
Cyclades, the summit of Mount St. Elias; in its 
SW. angle, 2,086 ft. above the sea, being in lat. 
36° 40’ 28" N., long. 24° 237 14” £, Pop. 3,800 
in 1861, This island is said by Pliny to be cir- 
cular (Omnium rotundissima, lib. iv. cap. 12); bat 
it is really of an oblong shape, being about 13 m. 
in length from E. to W., and where broadest about 
7m, across: it is indented on its N. side by a 
spacious bay, stretching NW, and SE, about 6 m., 
which has deep water throughout, and forms one 
of the best asylums for shipping in the Levant. 
‘This island is obviously of volcanic origin : Mount 
Calamo, indeed, is still a semi-active volcano, emit- 
ting smoke and sulphureous vapours; in many 
places the earth is hot, and there are numerous 
hot springs, one of which, in a natural grotto, is 
used by the natives as a sudatory. It also fur- 
nishes abundant supplics of iron, alum, sulphur, 
ant salt, 

A considerable portion of the surface is rugged 
and mountainous, and has a naked and sterile ap- 
pearance; but the valleys and low grounds are 
extremely fertile, such small portions of them as 
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is related by Thucydides, without note or com- 
ment, as if it had been a legitimate and ordinary 
occurrence. (Thucyd., lib. vi. ad jinem.) The 
fortune of war having, however, soon after turned 
against. the Athenians, the captive Melians were 
restored to their native country, and the island 
continued to be comparatively prosperous till, 
after innumerable vicissitudes, it was scized upon 
by the Turks, who reduced it to an abject state. 
It is now included in the kingdom of Greece. 
MILTON, or MILTON ROYAL, a fishing town 
and par. of England, lathe Scray, co, Kent, hund. 
its own name, 11 m. NE, Maidstone, and 36 m, E, 
by S. London, on the North Kent railway, Pop. 
2,731 in 1861. The town, on the declivity of a 
hill sloping down to # creek which opens into the 
channe] between the Isle of Sheppey and the 
coast of Kent, is old and irregularly built, It has 
a market-house and shambles near its centre, and 
at its N. end is an old court-house. The church, 
which stands at a considerable distance from the 
present town, is a spacious fabric, with a square 
tower of flint stone laid in even rows, The living 
is a rectory, in the gift of the dean and chapter of 
‘anterbury. There are places of worship, also, for 
Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists, with attached 
Sunday schools: a free school was founded in 1718, 
Milton has, for many centuries, almost entirely 
depended on its oyster fisheries, the produce of 
which is highly esteemed, and distinguished as 
the ‘ Milton natives.’ The right of the fishery, 





are cultivated producing corn, wine, oil, cotton, } within certain limits, formerly belonging to the 
oranges, and other fruits in the greatest profusion. | abbey of Faversham, and afterwards to the crown, 


However, Milo is now almost depopulated, and 
nearly a desert; a result to .be ascribed to the 
ravages of the plague, the badness of the water, 
which is generally brackish, and the prevalence 
of malaria, Milo, the capital, situated near the 
bottom of the bay, is rendered unhealthy from the 
YWeinity of salt marshes, and is an inconsiderable 
wretched place. * 

Castro, another town, near the entrance to the 
harbour, on its E, side, is built on the summit of 
a conical hill, the houses appearing to rise above 
the roofs of each other, A Jittle to the SW. of 
Castro, near the shore, are the ruins of the ancient 
city. The remains of a theatre, built of large 
masses of the finest marble, and fragments of solid 
walls have been discovered. In the vicinity are 
uumcrous eatacombs, cut in the porous rock. 

Melos is said by Thucydides to have been inde- 
pendent 700 years before the Peloponnesian war. 
‘The most probable opinion seems to be, that the 
Melians were descended from the Lacedemonians ; 
but, however that may be, they declined taking 
any share in that contest, and though pressed by 
the Athenians to espouse their cause, declared their 
neutrality. The Athenians, however, having the 
command of the sea, determined to coerce the 
Melians into submission to their mandates; and 
though the first expedition sent against them 
failed of its object, the second was more suc- 
cessful, ‘Thucydides, gives the substance of the 
specches made by the Athenian commanders to 
the Melians previously to their commencing hos- 
tilities; and on no occasion has the robber’s plea, 
that whatever the powerful may please to com- 
mand, the weaker ate bound to obey, been more 
broadly and unequivocally asserted. ‘The sequel 
of their conduct was worthy of the principle thus 
laid down; for the Melians having, after a stout 
resistance, surrendered at discretion, the Athe- 
nians put all the full-grown males to the sword, 
and carried the women and children th Attica, 
where they were sold as slaves, This atrocity 
wwas perpetrated shorty before the Athenians en- 
gaged in their expedition against Syracuse; and 





is now held on lease from the lord of the manor 
by a company of free dredgers, composed of the 
principal fishermen, The town has four wharfsye: 
and, besides oysters, considerable quantities of 
cori and farm produce are shipped for the London 
market. Both the town and port are under the 
jurisdiction of a portreeve, elected annually by 
the inhabs. paying poor’s rates, 

Milton disputes with Richborough the honour 
of having furnished the Roman eprcures with the 
oysters alluded to by Juvenal :— 


«Rutupinove edita fundo 
Ostrea.’ Sat. iv. 141. 


MILVERTON, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, co, Somerset, hund. its own name, 63 m. W. 
Taunton, and 139 m. WSW. Londen, Pop. of 
par. 1,895 in 1861, Area of par. 6,400 acres, The 
town, situated in a richly-wooded and well-culti- 
vated country, is small and ancient, consisting 
chiefly of three irregular streets, with the church, 
a large building, standing on an eminence in the 
centre. An extensive manufacture of serges and 
flannels is carried on here. Milverton was for- 
merly a bor., and is still governed by a portreeve, 

pointed by the lord of the manor, Petty ses- 
sions for the hund, are held here. Markets on 
Friday ; cattle fairs, Easter Tueaday, July 25, and 


Octagho, 

MILWAUKIE, a town and harbour of the U. 
States, state Wisconsin, cap. co. same name, at 
the mouth of the Milwaukie river, on the W. 
shore of Lake Michigan, 80 m. N. Chicago, Pop. 
45,250 in 1860, against 20,061 in 1850, and 1,702 
in 1840, The town is rapidly rising in im- 
pertance, and being the only good harbour on the 
W. side of the lake, between Chicago and Green 
Bay, it will most likely become the principal em- 
porium of the territory in which it is situated. It 
has already a very extensive trade, and steamers 
ply between it, and Buffalo, at. the E. extremity 
of Lake Erie. It is well-built, has a court-house, 
jail, and land-office for the U. States, with nu- 
merous churches, schools, and academies, 


MINOHIN-HAMPTON 


MINCHIN-HAMPTON, & market town and 

par. of England, co. Gloucester, hand. 

12m, S. by E. Gloucester, and 89 m, W. by N. 
London. Pop. of par, 4,147 in 1861, Area of par, 
4,880 acres. The town, on the W. ent of 
the Cotswold Hills, consists of a long irregular 
street, extending N. to S. along the road from 
Gloucester to Chippenham, and crossed by another 
leading to the par. church, near the market-house. 
‘The church is a large cruciform structure, sur- 
mounted by an octagenal embattled tower, rising 
from the intersection of the nave and transepts: 
the living is a rectory in private patronage. The 
Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists have also 
places of worship, with attached Sunday schools; 
and there is a well attended national school, for 
children of both sexes, besides a respectably en- 
dowed grammar school, Minchin-Hampton, which 
is only 4m, SE. of Stroud, the centre of one of 
the largest clothing districts of the co., has nu- 
merous cloth-factories on the banks of the brooks 
in the vicinity. Trade, however, has for some 
years been on the decline, and its fluctuations 
have caused’ great distress among the weaving 
pop. Markets on Tuesday : fairs for cattle, horses, 
and cheese, Trinity-Monday and Oct. 29, 

MINCIO (an. Mincius), a considerable river of 
N, Italy, which has its source in the Lago di 
Garda; and which, flowing S,, with many wind- 
ings, by Mantua, unites with the Po 12'm. SE. 
that city. In the upper part of its course, till it 
approaches Mantua, it is rather rapid; but from 
near Mantua to the Po it has a sluggish current, 
and is navigated by the boats that ply on the 
latter. Virgil, who first saw the light on the banks 
of this river, has celebrated its praises :— 

‘ —— tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
Mincius, et tencra preetexit arundine ripas.’ 
. Georg., lib. iii. line 14, 

MINDEN, a strongly fortified town of Prussia, 
prov. Westphalia, cap. reg. of its own name, on 
the Weser, here crossed by a bridge 600 feet in 
Jength, near the Hanoverian frontier, 60 m, ENE. 
Munster, on the railway from Cologne to Berlin. 
Pop, 15.453 in 1861, exel. garrison of 2,952, The 
town is irregularly built, and has no remark- 
able edifice, except a handsome cathedral, and 
good barracks, Minden has a gymnasium or col- 
lege, a normal school, an orphan asylum, four 
hospitals, and other public institutions, and is the 
seat of a court of justice for the town and district, 
and of a‘ board of taxation; but the court of 
appeal for the regency is at Paderborn. Manu- 
factures considerable : consisting of woollens, stuffs, 
linen, hosiery, hats, gloves, tobacco, soap, and re- 
fined sugar. A number of saw-mills are employed 
in the preparation of the wood brought down the 
Weser, and it enjoys a considerable share of the 
transit trade on this river between Bremen and 
Prussian Westphalia, and Hesse-Cassel, In the 
ucighbourhoed are coal mines and salt springs, 
both very productive. The fortifications of }fin— 
den have been much improved since 1815, is 
town was the residence of several early German 
emperors, and various diets were held in it. 

The French were defeated in the vicinity of 
Minden in 1759, by the Prussians under Prince 
Ferdinand, brother to Frederick the Great, and 
the British under Lord George Sackville, The 
non-compliance of the latter with the orders of 
the former is said to have saved the French from 
a complete rout, and gave rise at the time to a 
great deal of acrimonious discussion. 

MINEHEAD, a. sea-port, decayed bor. and 
market town of England, hund. Carhampton, co. 
Somerset, on the Bristol Channel, 20 m. NW. 
Taunton, and 149 m, W. by S. London, Pop. of 
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par. 1,582 in 1861. Area of par. 8,780 acres. 
e town comprises 3 distinct masses of building, 
forming a triangle, the sides of which are about 
4m, long; the best part, which contains some 
good houses and inns, being about 4 m. from the 
sea. The church, which is large and handsome, 
stands on the slope of a hill N. of the town: there 
is also a place of worship for Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, and a well-attended Sunday schoo. A 
free school for 30 boys is supported by the lord of 
the manor, besides which there are several be- 
quests of money charities for the relief of the 
poor, Minehead formerly had a considerable 
share in the herring fisheries, and had a large 
trade with Ireland, as well as with thé Mediter- 
ranean and N. America. Its consequence, how- 
ever, a3 @ port, has greatly declined, notwith- 
standing its commodious harbour and pier. But 
it has lately been much frequented as a watering- 
place, and the inhabs. are at present mainly sup- 
ported by the influx of visitors, Minehead re- 
ceived itscharter of incorporation in 1 Eliz, from 
which time down to the Reform Act, by which it 
was disfranchised, it returned 2 mems, to the A 
of C., the right of election being vested in the 
resident housekeepers in the pars, of Minehead 
and Dunster, F 
MINESOTA, a state of the North American 
republic, having N, the British possessions, from 
which it is separated in part by the parallel of 
49° N, lat, E, Lake Superior and the state of 
Wisconsin, 8. Towa, and W. the Nebraska terri- 
tory. Area 83,531 sq. m.; pop, 173,855 in 1860, 
Its central table land, though only about 1,700 ft, 
above the level of the Gulf of Mexico, contains 
the sources of the § King of floods,’ the Mississippi, 
flowing S., and of the Red River, flowing N. to 
Lake Winnipeg. It is extremely well watered, 
and has a greater number of lakes than any other 
state or territory of the Union. It hag ev. 
variety of soil; and while in parts it is covered. 
by extensive forests, in others it has large tracts 
of prairies and open lands, with swamps and 
morasses, It is peculiarly well fitted for the 
raising of corn and of cattle, but very little is 
known of its mineral products, except that it has 
lead mines. Capital, St. Paul, immediately below 
the falls of St. Anthony, on the Upper Mississippi, 
and 219 m. within the territory. The climate in 
winter is severe; but, though followed by a hot 
summer, it is anything but unhealthy, The go- 
vernment is vested, like that of the other states 
of the Union, in a governor, Senate, and house of 
representatives, all chosen by universal suffrage, 
The number of senators in 1864 was 24, and of 
Tepresentatives 42. The debt of the state 
amounted, in 1864, to but 350,000 dollars. Mine- 
Sota was organised as a territory, March 8, 1849, 
and hie aeitied into the Unfon as a state in 
‘57. It sends 2 mems. to the Con 
United States, ee ee 
_ MINORCA (Balearis Minor), the second in 
size of the Balearic Islands, belonging to Spain, 
in the Mediterranean, off the E, coast of Spain 
from which it is distant about 140 m., Mahon its 
cap. being i Jat, sit 51’ 10” N., Jong, 4° 18° 7” 
i. it is of an oblong shape, extending fr 
WNW. to ESE, but somewhat concave ce ite a 
side, Length, 32 m.; average breadth, 9m, 
area, 260 sq.m. Pop. 39,005 in 1857, The coast 
is indented on every side, but particularly on the 
N., with small bays or deep creeks, and is sur- 
rounded with islets, rocks, and shoals, Surface 
very uneven, with abrupt hills and knolls ; but 
there are no mountains, except El Toro, near its 
centre, which rises 4,793 ft. above the sea, Iron, 
lead, and copper have been found, though in 
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too small quantities to be wrought; but marble is 
extremely abundant, and of many _ beautiful 
varieties, as is seen in the churches and houses of 
Port Mahon, Water is scarce, and the climate is 
fess mild and agreeable than that of Majorca. 
The air in winter is damp and raw, owing to the 
frequency of N. winds; but snow is seldom seen. 
‘The temperature during spring is mild, and the 
air pure, though somewhat moist; the summer 
heat is very oppressive, and the autumn is re- 
markable for its frequent and heavy rains. The 
soil is in most parts poor, sandy, and unproduc- 
tivé; but on the hill sices are several fertile 
tracts, on which good crops of corn and wine are 
raised with little labour. Excepting a few ever- 
green oaks near the centre of the island, Minorca 
is almost destitute of trees; a eireumstance attri-~ 
putable partly to the devastations of war, and 
partly to the violent N, winds, which are ex- 
tremely injurious to plantations. Wheat and 
barley’ are the grains chiefly cultivated; both 
being of middling quality, and scarcely sutficient 
to supply two-thirds of the consumption of the 
island. Red and white wines are made in large 
quantities, and about 10,000 arrobas a year are 
exported, but the olive will not thrive in con- 
sequence of the cold N, winds, Capers grow 
spontaneously, and form an important article of | 
export, Flax, hemp, saffron, and the cotton | 
Jant succeed well, but are little attended to, 
Bruits of various kinds are abundant, though 
much inferior in flavour to these of Majorca. | 
Vegetables, also, are plentifal, and of good quality, 
‘The island is well suited for. pasturage, and is 
well supplied with cattle, sheep, goats, and mules: 
wool is exported in considerable quantities ; and 
the cheese of Minorea is considered by the! 
Italians as equal, if-not superior, to Parmesan. 
Bees, also, are reared in great abundance, and 
fyynish large supplies of excellent honey and 
wax, Partridge, quails, and other game are 
plentiful, Lizards swarm; and there are several 
varieties of venomous reptiles, but no beasts of 
prey. Fish, especially anchovies, abound on the 
const, and the oysters of Minorca are held in high 
estimation by the Catalouians, 

The trade of Minorea, chiefly carried on at; 
Port Mahon, consists in the export of wine, wool, 
cheese, capers, honey, and wax, chielly to Spain 
Dut also to Genoa, Leghorn, and the ports of | 
France. The imports comprise wheat, oil, linen, 
cotton and woollen fabrics, wood, tobacco, and a 
variety of manufactured goeds and colonial pro- 
ducts from Spain, France, and Italy. The pos- 
session of Minorca by the British during the 
greater part of Jast century did something to 
awaken a spirit of activity and enterprise among 
the inhabitants. Since its restoration to Spain, 
however, its industry and commercial importance | 
have greatly declined. Accounts are kept in 
Spanish money, but some of the inhab, still; 
retain the English mode of accounting. 

‘The inhab. of Minorea, says Vischer, ‘are | 
ardent, courageous, ingenious, and make excellent 
sailors. That activity of mind which distin- | 
guiskes the Mallorcans, they possess, perhaps, in | 
a still higher degree; for they are extremely | 
lively, sociable, aud even convivial, As the 
climate and soi} of Minorca are greatly inferigr to! 
those of Majorca, the people of the farmer island | 
are much less opulent than the Mallorcans; but 
they hear a close affinity to cach other in lan- 
guage, manners, and religion.’ (Pict. of Valencia, 
p. 289.) ‘They are enthusiastically fond of reli- 
gious processions, and are as bigoted and ignorant 
as possible, Dancing and playing on the mandolin , 
are their chief amusements, ‘fhe modern ixhal 
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are said to be as expert as their ancestors in the 
use of the sling. 

Minorea is divided Into the four districts, or 
terminos, of Mahon, Alayor, Mercadej, and Ciuda- 
del, which are the names also of the four largest 
towns, Mahon, the cap. (an, Portus Magonis), 
at the E, end of the island, with a pop. of 13,588 
in 1857, is, on the whole, well built, chiefly in 
the English style; but the older streets are 
narrow, crooked, and badly paved, The harbour 
is one of the best and must capacious in the 
world. ‘Three large squadrons have, more than 
once, been at anchor in it at the same time, and 
there is excellent mooring ground in five and 
six fathoms, sheltered from every wind. It has 
three rocky islets: on one stands a hospital, on 
another the lazaretto, and on the third is. an 
arsenal, with naval store-houses, all built by the 
English, Ciudadela is the ancient capital, but 
its pop. is not above 8.000, The other places in 
the island are mere villages. 

The ancient history of Minorca is nearly iden- 
tical with that cf Majorca, In 1285 the Moors 
were finally expelled from both islands, which 
were then formally annexed to the crown of 
Aragon. In 1708, during the war of the Spanish 
succession, the English took , possession of the 
island, with the intention of making it a naval 
station, It was confirmed to the British by the 
peace of Utrecht, and remained in their possesston. 
till 1756, when it was taken by a French tleet 
and army, after the failure of the attempt to 
relieve it by Admiral Byng, which led to tite 
memorable trial_and death of the latter. At the 

ace of 1763 Minorca was restored to Great 
Britain, but in 1782 it was retaken by the 
Spaniards, It was once more taken by thé 
British in 1798, and was finally ceded to Spain at 
the peace of Amiens in 1802 

MINSK, a government of Russian Poland, com- 
prising the sormer palatinate of Minsk, and portions 
of the palatinates of Polock, Wilna, and Noyo- 
grodek, It is principally included between the 
52nd and 56th degs. of N. lat. and the 26th and 
80th of E, long, having N. and FE, the govs, 
and Moyhiley, S. Kief and Volhynia, 
rodno and Wilna, Area, 42,000 sq.m, 
Pop, 986,471 in 1858, Surface mostly level, but 
in the N. a chain of bills separates the waters 
flowing towards the Black Sea from those that 
fall into the Baltie. In the S. is a large extent 
of marsh land, along the banks of the Pripet. 
Exclusive of this river and the Dniepr, the other 

















| principal rivers are their aflluents, the Beresina, 


Styr, Gorin, and Pech the Dwina forms, for 
a short ‘ance, the N. and the Niemen the W. 
boundary of the government. There are a num- 
ber of small lakes, and in spring a great portion of 
the country is immdated, so as to form a vast sheet 
of water. “Though one of the poorest and worst 
cultivated parts ef the empire, Minsk produces 
more corn, principally rye, than is required for 
homie consumption. Hemp and fiax are important 
products, as ave potash and tar. The forests are 
very extensive; and, next to agriculture, sawing 
and trading in’ timber is the principal occupation 
of the pop., and numerous large rafts are floated 
down the rivers to Kherson on the one hand, and 
to Riga and Konigsberg on the other, The rear- 
ing of live stock is mostly ill-conducted; pasturage 
is good in some pasts, but the sheep yield only 
inferior wool, A great many bees are reared. 
Some little iron is obtained. Linen weaving and 
distilling are general; a little wocllen cloth is 
made; there are sme iron forges and glass fae- 
tories; and at Pit in the 8.W., Russia leather 
prepared. The trade of the gov. is chiefly con~ 

















MINSK 
ducted by strangers, Only one-half of the children 
are receiving public instguction, and there are 
but five printing establishfhents in the gov. Chief 
towns, Minsk the cap., Boubronish, and Sloutsk. 

Missk, a town of Russian Poland, cap. the 
above government, and one of the largest in Li- 
thuania, about 400 m. WSW., and 150 m. W. by 
8. Grodno. Pop, 24,180 in 1858. The streets of 
the town are narrow, irregular, and dirty, and its 
houses nearly all of wood ; but the town has, upon 
the whole, a respectable appearance, and some 
good buildings, among which are several Greek, 
Greek-united, and Rom, Cath, churches, a syna- 
gogue, a gymnasium founded in 1773, and a hand- 
some theatre. It is the see of a Greek archbishop, 
and a R. Catholic bishop, and has manufactures of 
woollen cloths, hats, and leather. Under the 
Poles, Minsk was the cap. of the palat, of same 
name. 

MIRANDOLA, a town of N, Italy, prov. 
Modena, cap. eant., on the Burana, 18 m. NNE. 
Modena. Pop, 12,270 in 1862. The town is 
walled, and has a castle, but its fortifications have 
fallen into decay. Among its principal edificegare 
a handsome cathedral and numerous churches, a 
hospital, and a palace belonging to the Cico family. 
It has manufactures of sitk stuffs and twist, and 
woollen and cotton yarn, and an active trade in 
these articles, and in rice, a good deal of which is 
grown in the neighbourhood. 

MIRECOURT, a town of France, dép. Vosges, 
cap, arrond., on the Madon, a tributary of the 

foselle, 16 m. NW, Epinal, on a branch line of 
the railway from Paris to Strasbourg, Pop, 5,533 
in 1861, “The town is ill-built, and has no re- 
markable public edifice : it is, however, the seat of 
tribunals of original jurisdiction and commerce, 
and has a public library of 6,500 vols. Itis prin- 
cipally noted for its” manufactures of violins, 
guitars, barrel organs, and other musical instru- 
ments, which occupy most part of the male pop., 
while the females are employed in making Ince. 

MIREPOIX, a town of France, dép. Arioge, cap, 
cant..on the Lers, a tributary of the Aridge, 15m. 
NE, Foix, Pop, 4,189 in 1861, The town is well 
built and clean, and has a large hospital, a par, 
church, a town-hall, and a bridge over the Lers, 
all handsome structures, Its inhabs, manufacture 
coarse woollen and cotton cloths. 

MIRZAPORE, a distr. and town of British 
India, presid. Bengal. The district is included in 
the prov, of Benares, and is in about lat. 25° N., 
and beiween long, 82° and 83° FE. Area 5,235 sq. 








m.; pop, 1,104,315 in 1861. The eap., Mirzapore, is | 


on the Ganges, 30 m. SW. Benares. Lat, 25° 10° 
N,, long. 83° 85’ E, It has numerous liandsome 
European and native houses, Hindoo temples and 
ghauts, and is the chief mart for silk and cotton 
goods in the British middle provs. Cotton stuffs 
and carpets, of a superior kind, are made here; 
and there are some iron works in the vicinity. 

MISKOLCZ, a large market town of Hungary, 
co. Borsod, of which it is the cap., on the great 
road from Pesth to Upper Hungary, 22 m, NE. 
Erlau. Pop. 17,918 in 1858. Phe: town is well 
“built, and has numerous churches. a Protestant 
anda R, Catholic gymmasinm, a Greek national 
school, a synagogue, and a Minorite convent, ‘The 
wine grown in the vicinity is the chief article of 
traffic at Miskolez. 

MISSISSIPPI, one of the U. States of N. 
America, in the SW. part of the Union, between 
the 30th and 35th degrees of N. Jat., and the 88th 
and 91st of W. long. having N. Tennessee, E. 
Alabama, W. Arkansas and Louisiana, and S. the 
last-named state and the Gulf of Mexico. Length, 
NX. to Ss ae ™m.; average breadth, about 140 m. 

Vor. IH. 
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Area 47,156 sq. miles; pop. 791,305' in 1860. 
‘North of Jat, 31° the W. boundary is wholly formed. 
by the river Mississippi; the country along which 
is_a continued swamp, occasionally interspersed 
with patches sufficiently elevated to admit of cul- 
tivation. From this low plain the surface gradually 
rises towards the E., where a tract of moderately 
high land, stretching from SW. to NE., forms the 
watershed between the rivers joining the Missis- 
sippi in this state, and those flowing separately 
into the Gulf of Mexico. Many other hil] ranges, 
of no great height, traverse the state, giving to 
the greater part of it an undulating surface. Next 
to the Mississippi, the Yazoo, Pearl, and Pasca- 
goula rivers are the principal, and lie wholly 
within this state. The Yazoo, a tributary of the 
Mississippi, has a general SW. direction, and an 
entire length of 240 m., 50 m. of which are navi- 
gable. The Pearl and Pascagoula rivers have a 
general §, direction, and both flow into the Gulf 
of Mexico. Both are navigable, also, to a con- 
siderable distance from their mouths, 

Mississippi has about 30 mw. of sea-coast, but no 
harbour except Pascagoula. A few low islands lic 
along the coast, but they are generally sterile, and 
of little value, The climate nearly resembles that 
of Louisiana, but it is said to Be healthier. But, 
during summer, fevers and bilious affections are 
more or less prevalent in all parts of the state. A’ 
large proportion of the soil is fertile, ahd covered 
with timber; oak, hickory, black waluut, maple, 
and pine being the principal forest trecs. 

The sugar-cane grows in the §., and the orange 
on the Jower banks of the Pearl and Pascagoula 
rivers; in the central region, maize, rice, tobacco, 
indigo, figs, grapes, melons, and swect potatoes, 
attain to excellence ; while apples and pears thrive 
in the N. — Tobaceo and indigo were formerly the 
staples of Mississippi. Till the insurrection of 
1861, in which the state joined the Confederate: 
States of America, cotton’ was the principal pro- 
duct, and its culture engrossed by far the greater 
portion of the attention of the planter. Most 
estates raise enough of Indian cori for their own 
consu ion, and breed hogs sufticient to supply 
them with bacon, ‘The trade of the state centres 
in Natchez. 

Jackson, on Pearl River, is the seat of govern- 
ment; but its pop. is small, and it has no recom- 
mendation other than its central situation. Nat- 
chez is by far the most important town in the 
state. The legislative power is vested in a senate 
of 32 members, chosen for four years, and a House 
of Representatives, elected for two years, by the 
j white male citizens, 91 years of age, who have re- 
{sided a year in the state. The governor is elected 
for two years, and the general assembly meets also 

biennially at Jackson, ~ Justice is administered in 
| a high court of errors and appeals, a superior court. 
of chancery, 11 district courts, and circuit courts 
in each: co., which jast have original jwisdiction, 
in civil causes above 50 dolls, Imprisonment for 
debt has been abolished, and the Penitentary sys- 
tem adopted. There are colleges at Washington, 
j Oakland, and Ctinton ; thorgh only the first, esta- 
blished in 1802, and called Jefferson College, seems 
to have made much progress : it has usually about, 
100 students, In Natchez, Woodville, and Mon- 
ticelle as flourishing public schools; but no 

neral system of primary education ii 
it pin P y was in force 

This territory was first settled by the French 
about 1716, and originally formed ‘part of Loui. 
siana.. Tt was ceded to Great Britain in 1763. qt 
was united in a territorial government with Ala- 
bama in 1801; and, in 1817, was admitted as q 
| separate state into the Union, 
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Mississrerr (from an Indian word meaning 
‘Father of waters’), a great river of the United 
States of N. America; forming, with its various 
tributaries, one of the most extensive water sys- 
tems in the world, and draining above one-seventh 
part of the N. American continent. It extends N. 
and §, between the 29th and 48th parallels of N. 
Jat,; and from the sources of the Alleghany, east- 
ward, to those of the Missouri, westward, is a dis- 
tance. of 1,830 m. measured in a straight line 
between the 77th and 111th meridians of W. long. 
Length, from Lake Itasca, the source of the Mis- 
sissippi Proper, 3,200 m.; but, from the sources of 
the Missouri, the true head of this mighty river, 
4,400 miles. Estimated arca ofthe country 
drained by it and its tributaries, about 1,100,000 
square miles, The Mississippi divides the terri- 
tory of the Sioux Indians with the states of 
Missouri and Arkansas, lying on its W., from the 
Huron territory and the states of Iinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi, on its E. side; 
but the entire basin receives the drainage, not only 
of these districts, but also of Ohio and Indiana, 
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with parts of Pennsylvania and Alabama, besides 
that of an immense extent of hitherto unsettled 
country in the ‘Far West. The lake Itasca, in 
which the river rises, and which was first discovered 
by Schooleraft in 1833, at a level of 1,330 ft. 
above the sea, is a beautiful sheet of water, about. 
8 m. in extent, lying among pine-covered hills of 
diluvial formation, based on primitive strata. The 
river flows thence NNE., about 180 m., to Lake 
Cass, where it takes a SSE. course, and pursues it, 
with some deviations, to the junction of the Ohio, 
(Geog, Journal, iv. 242-251.) Its velocity during 
its passage through the lake-region, bordering on 
British America, is in many parts very consider- 
able. ‘Chere are several fails the largest being the 
Big Falls, at a spot where the stream divides, and 
forms several islands: about 60 m, lower down, 
also, are the Falls of St, Anthony, 9 m, above the 
confluence of St. Peter’s Kiver; and here the 
stream, flowing in two channels, each between 
200 and 800 yds. broad, is precipitated over a 
limestone rock, 16 ft, in perpendicular height. At 
this point ends the upper course of the Mississippi, 
though rapids occur for several miles farther down, 
and even us low as the junction of the Rivicre des 
Moines, in Jat, 40° 20’ N, It is here about a mile 
broad, with transparent light blue, though not. 
very deep, water; numerous islands stud its sur- 
face; and the current averages 2m, an hour, Its 
banks are in many places bounded by broken and 
precipitous bluffs, ranging from 150 to 750 ft. in 
height, intersected here and there by deep ravines, 
and covered with furests of pine, birch, maple, and 
cedar; but in some parts are rather extensive 
prairies, covered with the Zizania aquatica, a spe- 
cies of the cerealia, commonly, though incorrectly, 
called wild rice, which forms a considerable article 
of food among the native Indians. Its principal 
affluents here are the St. Peter's, St. Croix, Chip- 
peway, Wisconsin, Rock, riv. des Moines and 
Tllinois; the iast being by far the most important, 
and admitting of boat navigation as far as the 
rapids, 250° m, above its mouth, The waters of 
the Missouri. joi those of the Mississippi in lat. 
8x9 56’ N,, and long, 90° W., from which point 
the latter entirely changes its character. It is 
here about 14 m. broad, and the Missouri enters 
from the W., nearly at right angles, not being 
more than 4 the breadth of that into which it 
empties itself, At this point, says Capt. Hall, 
such is the impetuosity of the Missorri, that it 
fairly divides the Mississippi, even to the left, or 
E.,, bank; nor were there above 10 or 12 yds. of 
clear water on that side of the river, while all the 
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rest was muddy. The line of actual contact was 
particularly interesting: it seemed as if the dirty 
Missouri had insinua®€d itself under the clear 
Mississippi, for we saw it boiling up at a hundred 
places. First, a small curdling white spot, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, appeated near the sur- 
face, which rapidly awelled and bgiled about, till, 
in a few seconds, it became as I: as a steam- 
boat, spreading itself on all sides in gigantic 
eddies and whirlpools, in a manner astonishingly 
grand and striking. At other places, the two 
currents ran along, side by side, without the least 
intermixture, like oil and water; but this separa- 
tion never of Jong continuance, and the con~ 
tamineting Missouri soon conquered the heautiful 
Mississippi: indeed, the stain is never for one mo- 
ment got rid of during the 1,200 m, that the stream * 
runs over, before it falls into the Gulf of Mexico,’ 

‘The addition of the Missouri waters, however, 
has not the effect, that might naturally be ex- 
pected, of widening the surface of the main stream; 
for the united waters have only, from their con~ 
fluence to the mouth of the Ohio, a medial width 
bf about $m. ‘The junction of the Ohio seema 
alsoto produce no increase, but rather a decrease, 
of surface; and the river, in itd natural state, is 
still narrower at New Orleans, which is only 120 m, 
from itsmouth. (Lyell’s Geology, i, 268.) Its depth, 
however, is so much increased, that, at the shal- 
lowest places, there are usually 6 ft, water when 
the river is lowest, The rapidity of the current is 
more than doubled ; and it presents, except in the 
dry season, a turbid and dangerous mass of waters, 
passing between jagged and continually falling 
shores, and leaving, wherever its waters have re~ 
ceded, large deposits of mud. Accidental cireum- 
stances often shift the cutrent on to the islands or 
bends of the river, and every season makes reat, 
revolutions in the course of the channel. Some- 
times entire bends are broken through by the im- 
petuosity of the waters; sometimes large islands 
are entirely melted away; at other places, they 
have been united to the main shore by myriads of 
logs, that have tloated down, and become cemented 
together by mud and rubbish, Thus, by continu- 
ally shifting its course, the river sweeps away, 
{during a front portion of the year, considerable 
tracts of alluvium, which were gradually accumu- 
lated by the overflow of former years; and the 
matter now left during the spring floods will be, at 
some future time, removed, 

About 190 m. below the confluence of the Mis- 
souri, the Mississippi receives the Ohio, or La Belle 
Hiviére of the French, flowing, with its light green 
stream, from the E, bank, bringing with it also the 
waters of its great tributaries, the Wabash, Cum- 
berland, and Tennessee, At this point, not only 
does the stream turn SW., but the bluffs on both 
sides retire, and a fine, well-timbered plain extends 
on both sides the river, ranging (except at the 
Iron-banks and Chickasaw Bluffs, on the oe banks) 
from 30 to 50 m. in breadth; still expanding, as it 
approaches the mouth, where it is probably three 
or four times that width, About 380m. below the 
infiux of the Ohio is the junction of the Arkansas 
and White River, which enter the main stream 
close to each other, on the W. bank, Thence to 
the confluence of the Red River, is a distance, S. 
by W., of 360 m., measured along the stream, and, 
below this latter point, the river bends SE., and 
enters the Gulf of Mexico, after. a course of 835 
m. from the Red River, of 1,075 m. from the con- 
fluence of the Ohio, and of 1,270 m. from that of 
the Missouri, ‘The lower part of the Mississipri is 
so much flooded after the rainy season, that there 
is often a space of inundated woudland from 30 to 
100 m, in width; large swamps, also, are found, 
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during the whole year, on both sides the river; 
and indeed the whole cogntry nearly as far up as 
Natchez, 427 m. from its mouth, presents nothing 
but a swampy tract, the abode of alligators, and 
subject to epidemic and other diseases most calcu- 
lated to shorten and destroy human life. The lower 
part of the Migsissippi, for 30 m. above the mouth, 
as far az the head called Plaquemines, is a reedy 
marsh, without trees, and containing only a few 
fishermen’s buts and a residence for pilots at Balize: 
in fact, nothing can well be conceived more dreary 
than the aspect of the river, even as far as 70 m. 
above the mouth. ‘The priucipal entrances for 
vessels are the NE, pass, lat. 29° 7’ 25’, about 34 
m, SE, of the light-house on Frank’s Island; the 
SE., or main pass, lat, 29° 8, 44 m. SSE. from the 
light; and the SW. pass, about 22 m. SW. of that 
Jandmark, On all these passes there are bars at 
the outlets, with comparatively shallow water: 
the main pass has about 13 ft., the SW. pass 12 ft; 
but the rest are much shallower, The tide rises 
only from 1} to 2 ft. at Balize, and is not percep- 
tible more than 30 m. above the mouth, (Blungs 
Amer. Coast Pilot, p. 270.) ‘The Mississipp* has 
four other outle(g; one, called the Iberville, dn the 
F. bank, flowing through the lakes Maurepas and 
Pontchartrain ; the others being on the W, bank, 
viz, 1a Fourche, which leaves the main stream 
186 m, from its mouth; Plaquemines, about 31 m. 
higher up; and the Atchafalaya, which deflects 
south-westward, in lat, 31° N., and long. 91° 42’ 30” 
W. The last-mentioned branch partly empties it- 
self into the bay of its own name, but also returns 
a portion of its waters into the main current, with 
which, indeed, all the minor branches of the delta 
are more or less interlaced. A great raft, or accu- 
mulation of drift-timber, in the Atchafalaya, vary- 
ing in length‘from 8 to 12 m,, and about 220 yds, 
wide by 8 ft. in depth, is covered with vegetation; 
and, as it rises and falls with the river, is, in fact, 
a floating island. Occasionally breaches occur in 
it, and immense masses separate, but they soon 
lodge again, in consequence of the pressure and en- 
tanglement of the trees. The prodigious quanti 
of timber annually drifted down the Mississippi 
and its tributaries is so great as to be a subject of 
geological interest; not merely as showing how 
vegetable matter becomes imbedded in submarine 
and fluviatile deposits, but likewise attesting the 
constant destruction of soil, and transportation of 
matter to lower levels, by the tendency of rivers to 
shift their courses, Each of these trees must have 
required many years, or even centuries, to attain its 
full size: the soil, therefore, whereon they grew, 
after remaining long undisturbed, is ultimately 
tom up and swept away; but still, notwithstand- 
ing such constant destruction of land and timber, 
the region which yields the supply is densely 
covered with forests, and almost unrivalled in its 
resources for the support both of animal and vege- 
table life, (Lyell’s Geology, i. 271-273.) 
Tributaries.—By far the largest of all the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi is the Missouri (or ‘mud 
river’), which, indeed, brings down more water 
than the main stream itself; and, from its prodi- 
gious length of course, uncommon turbidness, im- 
petuous and wild character, as well as the singular 
country through which it runs, possesses a natural 
grandeur, approaching the sublime, Its sources, 
discovered by Lewis and Clarke in 1812, are in 
the Rocky Mountains, and nearly under the same 
parallel as that of the Mississippi. ‘The river rises 
in two branches, which colleet all the water flow- 
ing from the Rocky Mountains, between 42° and 
48° N. lat. The most northerly of these sources, 
ealled the Missouri, rises in about lat. 44° N., and 
Jong. 110° 30’ W., taking an easterly course, in- 
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clining to the N. for about 620 m., receiving in its 
course many considerable affluents, and having a 
stupendous fall of 170 ft., about 800 m, from its 
source: the other branch, called the Yellow-stone 
River, rises by several heads between lat. 42° and 
44° N.; and, after a NNE. course of more than 
900 m., joins the Missouri in lat. 48° 10’, and long. 
104° W.; where its stream is 860 yards wide, or 
nearly treble the breadth of the Thames at London 
Bridge. The united river flows hence through a 
fine open prairie; and, after reaching its utmost N. 
bend, in lat, 48° 30’, curves southward past Fort 
Mandap, maintaining the same course to the con- 
fiuence of the White River, in Int. 48° N., below 
which it takes a general SSE. course, by Council 
Bluff, to the junction of the Kanzas, and then runs 
nearly E, to its union with the Mississippi; its 
entire Jength, from the gource of the Yellow-stone 
to this point, being 3,130 m, Its largest tributaries 
are the Platte (1,800 m.), Kanzas (1,200 m.), and 

(680 m.), all rising on the E, offsets of the 
Rocky Mountains, and joining the Missouri on its 
W. bank: the E. affluents, except the Grand 
River and Chariton, are quite inconsiderable, The 
navigation of the Missouri, from the Mississippi to 
the falls, a distance of 2,575 m., may be generally 
deemed goed, though the season be short, and the 
steamers run only during daylight. The main 
difficulties of navigation, arise from its falling 
banks, the timber imbedded in the mud of its 
channel, its sand-bars and rapids, and the rapidity 
of its current, which ranges from 6 to 8m. an hour, 
All these may be overcome by using the necessary 
precautions; but the falis entirely interrapt the 
navigation, and a portage becomes necessary at 
the point where, for about 23 m., the Missouri 
Tushes down a succession of tremendous cataracts 
and rapids. 

Above the falls, the current is frequently inter- 
rupted by shoals and rapids; and, as the river 
issues from the Rocky Mountains, its banks are 
shut in on both sides for more than 5 m. by rocks 
rising perpendicularly from the water's edge to the 
dteight of nearly 1,200 ft., and forming a sublime 
aud extraordinary spectacle. This stupendous 
range of rocks was denominated by Lewis and 
Clarke, ‘the Gates of the Rocky Mountains,’ 

In the lower parts of the river well-wooded 
valleys occur, varying from 4 to 6 m. in breadth, 
and, as far up as 400 m. from its union with the 
Mississippi, the country is partially settled: but 
above the Platte open prairies develope them- 
selves, stretching indefinitely on either side in 
naked grass plains, forming the home of buffaloes, 
elks, white bears, antelopes, and mountain sheep; 
regions that are traversed only by the Red Indian, 
the huntsman, and the trapper. 

‘The Ohio, though of far less magnitude than 
the Missouri, is certainly more beautiful, and more 
important in a practical sense. It is formed by 
the junction, at Pittsburg, of the Alleghany and 
Monongahela (the former rising 12m, KE. of - 
Coudersport in Pennsylvania, while the latter has 
its source about 40 m. SSE. of Clarksburg. in Vir- 
ginia). Its level at this point is stated to be about 
830 ft. above the Atlantic, its breadth somewhat 
exceeds 600 yards; and it immediately assumes 
that broad, placid, and beautiful aspect which it 
maintains, except at the rapids of Louisville, all 
the way to its confluence with the Mississippi, Its 
valleys are of great depth and fertility, generally 
high, dry, and healthy; and the country-on both 
sides presents a variety of scenery not ‘elsewhere 
to be fonnd in the Mississippi valley. It varies 
in breadth from 400 to 1,400 yards, At Cinein- 
nati it is nearly 600 yards, which may be regarded 
as ifs mean breadth, At Louisville, at the rapids, 
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the descent of the river, in 2 m,, is 224 ft; but 
the current is not so broken but that boats have, 
in many instances, ascended the falls. A canal, 
however, 2 m. in length and 200 ft, wide, with a 
depth sufficient for large steam-boats, was com- 

leted in 1831, by which the rapids are avoided, 
The tise of the Ohio, duting the floods, which 
oceur between March and July, varies from 45 to 
60 ft.; but in the dry season it may be forded, in 
several places, near Louisville. Its higher: parts 
are annually frozen over, and the navigation is 
usually suspended eight or ten weeks. during 
winter, by floating ice. Its current, when at 
mean height, is estimated at 3 m., and, when very 
Jow, at 2m. an hour. It has many islands; but 
there are none between the states of Ohio and 
Kentucky. ‘The principal towns on the Ohio, 
below Pittsburg, are Wheeling, Gallipolis, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, and Jeffersonville.. The fength 
of the Ohio, from Pittsburg to the Mississippi, 
including its windings, is about 950 m, It enters 
that river nearly in a SE, direction. ‘In ordinary 
seasons, and under ordinary cireumstances,’ says 
Mr. Stuart, ‘ these rivers are nearly 2m, wide, and 
with a volume of water pretty much alike at the 
point of junction, When floods take place, and 








the Ohio is the highest, i¢ was no cqsy matter 


hefore the introduction of steamers, to accomplish 
its ascent at the confluence ; but when the Missis- 
sippi is the highest, the Ohio is often, as it were, 
dammed up for several miles, On the onc side, 
you perceive the Mississippi, presenting a vast 
agitated and turbid body of water, and on the 
other hand the Ohio, comparatively clear and 
calm, descending from the N. The point where 
their streams unite, though rising 20 ft, above 
them when at an average height, is not visible in 
great inundations, when their united waters form 
a prodigious Jake,’ (Stuart’s America, ii, 283.) 

‘The Ohio separates Virginia and Kentucky, on 
the §., from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, on the N. 
Its N. aflluents are, the Big Beaver, Muskingum, 
Scioto, and Wabash, the last of which is navigable 
for 400 m, from its mouth: the S. tributaries are, 
the Kenhawa, Sandy-river, Green-river, Cumber- 
Jand, and Tennessee, all rising on the W. side of 
the Alleghanies, and flowing, by very tortuous 
courses, through some of the richest districts of 
the United States. ‘The last: two rivers are navi- 
gable for steamers, during spring, upwards of 200 
m. from their mouths; and the Ohio, with its 
tributaries, cannot have less than 5,000 m, of 
navigable waters, It is traversed, in all direc- 
tions, by an immense number of steamers; and, 
taking all circumstances into account, few rivers 
ean vie with it, either in utility or beauty. 

‘The Arkansas, which, in point of magnitude, 
yanks next to the Missouri, joins the Mississippi, 
on its W. bank, in lat. 349 N. Its length has been 
estimated at above 2,000 m.; and in summer it 
pours a broad and deep stream over dry sandy 
plains, which so absorb the water, that, several 
hundred miles below the mountains, it may be 
crossed, in summer, without wading as high as 
the knees. During the floods. however, it is navi- 
gated by steamers, far above the limits of the state 
which has assumed itsname, (See ARKANSAS.) 

‘The Réd River and its branch the Washita, 
join the Mississippi from the W., in lat, 30° 57° 
'N., 30 m. above Baton-rouge. The most remote 
sourees of the former are in the range of moun- 
tains called Sierra del Sagramento, skirting the 
KE. bank of the Rio Bravo del Norte, in New 
Mexico. Jt runs E., through a mountain-country, 
for about 800 m., and then turns SSE., which direc- 
tion it pursues till its junction with the Mississippi; 
its total length being 1,500 m, It is navigable by 
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steamers for about 300 m.; but the existence of a 
low, swampy district, clogged with drift-timber, 
about 60 m. N. of Nachitoches, is an effectual bar 
to its farther navigation, except for small boats, 
It is believed that the Washita rises in the Mas- 
serne mountains of Arkansas, and pursues a gene- 
tal course S, by E., having a length of about 360 
m. Both the Red River and Arkansas have their 
spring-floods, and supply an immense volume of 
muddy water, to swell the vast lagoon which is 
formed at the mouth of the Mississippi daring its 
inundation, Their waters, owing to saline im- 
pregnations, and the suspension of ochreous earth, 
are at once brackish and nauscous to the taste; 


j indeed, that of the Red River is so bad at Na- 


chitoclies, as to be wholly unfit for culinary pur- 
poses. The Yazoo and Big Black River are tho 
only E, tributaries of the Mississippi below tho 
Ohio, and are not of sufficient importance to Fe- 
quire a separate notice. 

Inundativas——The Mississippi, recipient of all 
th waters flowing eastward from the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and westward from the Alleghanies, is sub- 
jeet #0 periodical inundations, the effect of which 
1s gred¥ly heightened by the flatnogs of the country 
in the lower part of its course. ‘¥, is jntersected, 
also,in eygry direction, by numerous natural canal, 
or baySis, which, du the floods, are constantly 
in motion, and render it impossible to carry ori any 
internal intercourse, except by means of boats, 
The waters, however, which are thus sent down 
from the cokler regions of the W. and N., and the 
temperate region of the Ohio valley, are not sup- 

lied simultaneously; the southern rivers send- 
ing down. their floods early in the year, while the 
northern furnish their supplies as late as midsum- 
mer, Hence, the Mississippi appears to have two 
annual floods; the first, in ordinary seasons, be- 
ginning with the new year. Few ycars pass with- 
out a swell about this season, This first flood is 
uniformly succeeded by a depression, previously to 
the great spring inundation, which begins in April, 
commencing with the first flood of. the Missouri, 
in March, on the breaking up of the ice: this is 
followed by that of the Upper Mississippi, and 
afterwards by those of the Ohio, Liinois, and all 
the other tributaries, The great flood of the Mis- 
souri begins in June; about the middle of the 
same month, the Mississippi attains its greatest 
height at Natchez, about 400 m, from its mouth ; 
and in the first weck of July the flood at New 
Orleans is generally at its height. Considerable 
variations, however, occur in the periods, as well 
as extent, of the inundation. 

‘The swell of the Mississippi during the inanda- 
tions is, near the sea, only 3 ft.; at New Orleans 
(120 m. from its mouth), 12 ft.: at Baton-rouge, 
138 m, higher, 25 ft.; at Fort Adams, and gene- 
rally thence to the Ohio, 45 ft.; and in the Upper 
Mississippi, the rise is from 18 to 22 ft.; the 
diminution near the mouth being a consequence 
of the large expanse of the country over which the 
waters are spread. To secure the land from these 
inundations, immense embankments, or levecs, 
as they are generally called, have been formed 
along the Mississippi and the canals, or bayous, 
through which its waters overfiow. The principal 
of these embankments commences at the head of 
the island of Orleans, and extends down the river 
for about 130 m, ‘The water, however, not unfre- 
quently bursts through this embankment, and 
submerzes the adjoining country, 

_ Depth and Fitness for Navigation—The Missis- 
sippi differs from most of the other great American 
rivers, in the uniformity of its width and depth for 
many hundred miles. Indeed, it is navigable, at 
every period of the year, considerably sbove the 
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junction of the Missouri, and at least 2,000 m. 

above its.mouth. The width of the main river 

averages about 900 yards below the Ohio, and its 

medial depth varies from 90 to 120 ft, (Stuart's 

America, ii, 247.) The current of the Lower 
Mississippi, though strong, does not equal that of 
the Missouri. Its velocity may be ascertained 
from the progress made by boats in descending the 
sires When the water is low a boat will Hoat 
from 45 to 50 m. a day; when in a middle state, 
from 60 to 70 m.; and, during the inundation, 
from 90 to 100 m, "This, however, applies only to 
that part of the river above the Arkansas; for, 
below this, a small dilatation occurs, and the 

- swamps also receive a vast body of water, by 
which means the current becomes less rapid. As 
soon as the river enters the Delta, its rapidi 
is farther slackened through the diffusion of its 
waters into various subordinate channcls, Krom 
this point to New Orleans no variation is per- 
ceived; but, between the Arkansas and the Delt, 
the velocity of the current is diminished nearly 
a third, and thence to the sea about a half, “@ut- 
side the bar the current sets castward; bufthere | 
are counter-currtnts, which, in no small degree, 
perplex the mariner on entering or leaxing the 
tiver, The white waters of the Mississi 51 Mo not 
readily mix with the sea, and inay be distinguished 
from 9 to 14 m. from Balize, 

By far the most dangerous obstruction to the 
navigation of the Mississippi. arises from the 
multitude of large trees precipitated from its 
banks into the water. These frequently become ; 
firmly fixed in the bed of the river. “Some of 
them are called planters, because they are im- 
movable, and constantly expose their pointed 
shafts above the water. Others are denominated 
sauyers, from their altérnately rising above and 
falling below the surface, It is dangerous for 
boats to run against either of these; and the 
best way of avoiding them is to keep in the mid- 
channel, where they seldom make their appear- 
ance; and, for farther security, the steamers have 
frequently double bows, The number of trees 
visible to the eye is greater or less, according to 
the high or low state of the water, within 
the last year steam-boats have been fitted up 
with machinery for removing these obstructions 
to navigation ; and it is believed that, in no very 
lengthened period, this impediment will no longer 
exist, at least in any dangerous deg 

Navigation and Trade.—The facilities afforded 
by the Mississippi and its various tributaries for 
internal riavigation are wholly uncqualled, except, 
perhaps, by the Amazon and its tributaries, in S. 
America, "In so far, indecd, as navigation is con- 
cemed, the Mississippi should be regarded, from 
itg great depth and comparative freedom’ from 
shoals and cataracts, not so much atriver as a 
vast intemal sea, a Mediterranean in fact, ex- 
tending through all the central and most fertile 
portion of N. America; and enabling its remotest 
recesses, though ¥,000 or 3,000 10. inland, to 
maintain a direct communication, by water, with 
the most distant quarters of the globe. It is but | 
yesterday, as it were, since the valley of the Mis- { 
sissippi began to be occupied by civilised man, | 
and reclaimed from the wilderness; and its as- 
tonishing inerease in population and wealth is 
}rincipally asciibable to the facility afforded by 
this noble river for its mtercourse with the other 
parts of America, and of the world, ‘The trade 
and navigation of the Mississippi is already, in- 
deed, incomparably greater than that of the | 
Ganges, the Danube, the Elbe, or any other river 
of the ancient continent. And vast as are the na- 
tural capacities of the Mississippi for navigation, 
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they have been, and, no doubt, will continue to 
be, greatly extended by canals and artificial means. 
It is already united with the grand chain of lakes 
and the basin of the St. Lawrence; and goods taken. 
on board at New York may be conveyed to New 
Orleans without being unshipped, and conversely, 

Sailing-boats are totally unable to stem the 
current of the Mississippi above Natchez, and are 
obliged to have recourse to oars and’ long poles; 
nor is it easy to give any adequate idea of the 
laborious and tedious operation of propelling them 
against the stream, from 12 to 16 days being 
usually consumed in ascending from New Orleans 
to Natchez (320 m.). The navigation, however, 
has been prodigiously facilitated by the intro- 
duction of steamers, which stem the current at a 
rate varying from 5 to 6 m. an hour, 

‘The principal drawback on the navigation of 
the Mississippi consists in the fool-hardiness of 
the captains of the steamers (nearly all of which 
are propelled by high-pressure engines), which 
too often results in explosions and other accidents, 
that frequently occasion great loss of life and 
property, The common. and only safe rate of 
these steamers is about 12 m. an hour with the 
trcam, and 6 m, against it, The number of flat~ 

ttomed keel-boats worked by manual labour is 
rapidly decreasing; and the probability is that 
steam-navigation will very soon supersede every 
other medium of communication on the Missis- 
sippi, whether for passage or commerce, 

MISSOURI, one of the U, States of N. America, 
and, in point of extent, the second in the Union, 
in the W. part of which it is situated, between. 
lat. 36° 30° and 40° 30° N., and long. 89° and 
93° 30’ W.; having N. Iowa, W. unsettled Indian 
territories, E, the Mississippi river, by which it is 
separated from Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
and S, Arkansas, Length, N. to S,, 280 m5 
average breadth, 230 m. Area, 67,380 sq. m, 
Pop. 1,182,012 in 1860, No part of this state can 
be called mountainous, though its SW. portion 
has some elevated land. ‘The country in the SE, 
is a morass, forming a portion of the great Ar- 
kansas swamp; the rest of the surface consists 
principally of rolling prairies continuous with 
those of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. It is watered 
by the two largest rivers of the American con- 
tinent, which, notwithstanding its internal situa. 








| tion, afford it facilities for communicating with the 


most distant countries: the Mississippi has a course 
of 550 m. along its 5. boundary, and the Mis- 
souri intersects the state near its centre, and joins 
the Mississippi within its limits. There aré nu. 
merous tributaries of the above rivers, which are 
navigable to some distance; as the Osage, Gas- 
conade, Grand River, Chariton, and Merrimac. 
The Osage is navigable for keel boats for above 
200 m. On the banks of the rivers, especially 
the Missouri, the soil is deep, and extremely fer~ 
tile, and, also, in the alluvial prairies of the N, 
The bill country is much less productive, a cou— 
siderable part of it being either barren or covered 
with pine woods, But in those parts where the 
soil is the least fertile, mineral products are abun- 
dant, and, in fact, these at present constitute the 
chief wealth of the state. Great quantities of 
iron ere and coal exist throughout the Missouri 
valley; and lead, antimony, zinc, manganese, 
cobalt, arsenic, plumbago, nitre, salt, jasper, and 
marble, are found elsewhere. The great mineral 
district of Missouri extends over about 3,000 8q. ma. 
to the SW. of St. Louis. This region ig prin- 
cipally celebrated for its lead mines," Potosi may 
be considered its centre, The ore is the galena 
or sulphuret of lead, and is found in detached 
masses, yielding from 60 to 85 per cent. of metal, 
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Copper, tin, gold, and silver are met with in some 
places, but the precious metals are not in swii- 
cient quantities to pay for their working. 

The agricultural staples consist of hemp, flax, 
tobaceo, and corn of various kinds, Commor nd 
sweet potatoes, turnips, garden vegetables, and 
actiticial grasses are plentiful. Cotton is cultivated 
in the S., but not to any great. extent. Large 
herds of cattle, horses, oid logs are reared ; and 
beet, pork, tallow, hides, and live stock constitute, 








together with lead, furs, buffalo hides and tongues, 
lumber, and maize, the principal articles of export. 













‘The prairies are excellent natural pas 
the business of rearing catrle is almost reduced to 
the simple operation of turning them upon these 
prairies, and letting them fatten until the owners 
think proper to claim the tribute of their tlesh, 
Some of the prairies appear peculiarly fitted for 
sheep walks; but sheep are not yet reared in any 
reat numbers. ‘Lhe principal manufacturing ¢ 
fablishments are smelling works, forges, shot 
factories. we. in the mining district, and flour and 
sawing inills on the various rivers, A guod deal 
Of shot ix amiually exported from Hereulancum 
and other owns. 

St. Louis, on the Mississippi, is the chief com: 
mereial town, and was formerly the cap.; but the 
seat of government has been removed to Setterson, 
city on the Missouri, nearly in the centre of the 
state. Phe legislature consists of a senate of 
and a house of representatives of 27 mens, both 
being elected by the white male c : 
of age, who have resided in the stare 
previously to the election; but the electors of re~ 
presenta aust, also, have resided for3 months 
in the co, for which they vote, ‘The senators are 
clocted for 4 years, aid the representatives for 2: 
the general assembly convenes every 2 years, The 
governor and hieut.-governor are chosen by the 
people evel years, and are not again cligible 
till after the lapse of a sim period, The state 
is divided into 4 judicial districts, in cach of which 
the supreme court sits twice a There are U1 
cireuit courts, with eivil and criminal jurisdiction, 
and a suiperiitendinug contol ever the county 





























































cats, ‘The jukges are nominated by the ge 
and contirmel by ihe senate, Th 
aftiee fur 8 years; but hot heyend 65 ¥4 








1-1Gch part of the land of every township is ap- 
propriated by et of Congress for the support. of 
primary schools ; aud the sufine fund, derived 

ihe sale af salt. springs, and otber special 
have heen devoted to purposes of p 
tion, St. Louis has a Catholic univ 
Dy about 160 students; St. Mary 
‘y is well attended, There are 
colleges, aud flourishing private ser the 
state, and the Missouri university has 100, 
Missouri sends 9 representatives to the 
Congre States, 

‘At the beginning of the (8th century 
sand minerals being maintained be- 
tween the Europeans and Indians, induced the 
former to settle in this territory. About the middle 
of that ceutury St. Louis. St. Génévitve, and other 
towns, were founded by the French ; but, in 17 
the country was given up to Spain. Jn 1800 it 
was restored to the French, who ceded it te the 
U, States in 1803, Missouri became a state of the 
Union in 1821. 
River). See Mississippi. 
. Amastra, or Mytistratum), 
a town of Italy, island of S intend, Catania, 
ca a high hill, 5m. SW. Caronia, Pop, 12,232 in 
Ist. 

MITT OTT ET SPOAVN. an inland town of Ireland. 
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MOCHA 


cheon, 26 m. NNE. Cork. Pop. 2,920 in 1861. 
‘The town consists of a well-built square, and 2 
principal streets, It has a par. church, and Rom, 
Cath, chapel, both handsome modero structures; 
a college, which maintains 12 poor Protestant 
gentlemen and 38 gentlewomen, endowed by the 
Kingston family, a small barrack, aud market- 
house. A manor court for pleas of the amount of 

2/, is held every third Monday, and petty s 
every Wednesday. It is a constabulary’ station, 
Markets on Thursdays: fairs on the 10th Jan, 
jth March, 23rd May, 30th July, 12th Nov., and, 
xd bth Dee, Adjoining the town, on the 
ificent seat of the Earl of Kingston, 
















[S23 
MITTAL, a town of European Russia, capital 
urland, on the Aa, 25 m. SW. Riga, on the rail- 
y trom Riga to Dunaburg. Pop. 23,150 in 
iss8, The town is but indifferently built, the 
houses being mostly of wood, and. the streets, wich 
afew exceptions, unpaved, It has a castle, erected 
in 1739, which served in 1796 as an asylum for 
Louis XV ELL of France, and is now the residence 
of the governor and the official authoritics, 1 
Las a gymnasium and a good library; a theatre, 
k apable of accommodating 3,000 spectators, a hos~ 
pital, and a literary sucicty, ‘The nobility and 
gentry of the prov. assemble here at stated times 
for the despatch of business connected with the 
administration of the prov., and many of them 
reside in town during the winter, when it becomes 
unusually gay. Lts situation is low, sandy, aud 
exposed to inundation, 

MOBILE, a city and sea port of the U, States 
of N. America, State Alabama, cap. ¢9. of its own 
name at the mouth of the Mobile river in Mobile 
Bay, 175 m. SSW. Tuscaloosa, and 115m. NE. b: 
E. New Orleans, Pop. 21,561 in 1860, ‘The town 
is sittated on dry and elevated ground ; but, being 
surrounded by a low swampy tract, it was formerly 
very unhealthy, But this has been in part ob- 
viated by a system of drainage, and Mobile is now 
tolerably salubrious, Among the public buildings 
e the court-house, gaol, and churches for Rom, 
ies, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Me- 
thodists, A Ront, Catholic college was founded in 
1830, at Spring LLL, about 6 m, from town. 
supplied with excellent water, conveyed in pipes 
a distance of 2m, 

Mobile is one of the principal ports in the Union 
for the shipping of cotton, ILis, in fact, the eutre- 
pot for nearly the whole of Alabama, and for parts 
of Georgia and Mississippi. A light-house, with 
a tixed light, having the lantero elevated 55 ft. 
above the sca, has been crected on Mobile Point, 
at the E, entrance of the bay, There are 15 ft, 
water over the bar at low ebb; but a shoal 
within the bay prevents vessels drawing more 
| than 8 or 9 ft. water coming to the town at ebb 

tide. e 

MOCHA, the principal port in the Red Sea, 
frequented by Europeans, in that part of Arabia 
called Yemen, about 40 m. N. from the Strait of 
Bab-el-mandeb, lat. 13° 19" 30” N., long 43° 20° 
E, Pop. variously estim. at from 5,000 to 7,000, 
It is encireled with walls and indifferently forti- 
fied. Its appearance from the sea is imposing, but 
internally it is peor and mean. 

Mocha is situated on the margin of a dry sandy 
It is built close to the shore, between two 
of land, which project aud form a bay, 
s drawing from 10 to 12 ft water may 
bay at about a mile from the 
ips anchor without the bay in 
x 7 fathoms water; the grand 
and the fort to the S. of the 
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MODBURY 


The great article of export from Mocha is coffee, 
which is universally admitted to be of the finest 
quality, ‘The grester portion is sent to Djidda 
and Suez; but there isa large export to Bomb: 


and other parts of India, whence some is sent to | university. 
occasionally, however, the exports from : 


Europ 
Mocha and Hodeila, direct for Europe, are very 
considerable, Besides coffee, the pritwipal articles 
of export are dates, adjoue, or paste made of dates, 
myrrh, gum bic, olibanum, senna (Cassia 
Senna), sharks’ tins, tragacanth, horns and hides 
of the rhinoceros, balm of Gilead, ivory, gold 
dust, eivet, aloes, and sagapenum. ‘Lhe principal 
articles of import are tice, piece goods, iron aid 
hardware, The ivory, gold dust, and civet, met 
with at Mocha, are brought from the opposite coast 
of Abyssinia, 

MODBURY, an old bor,, market town, and par. 























of England, hund, Ermington, co. Devon, 29 m. 
SSW. Exeter, and [81 m.88W., London. Pop. 
of par. 1,612’ in 1861, Area of par, 5.10 acres. 


The town, which is very irregularly laid out, has 
four principal streets, meeting in’ a large open 
market-pl The church ¢ and well built, 
having a spire 134 ft. high : i 
age, in the gift of Eton college, to which Henry 
VI. gave the estates of an alien priory of Benedic- 
tines that. formerly stood near the chugech, The 
Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Bapt 
and the Society of Friends haye places uf worship. 
A Lancastrian sehool is attended by 70 boys, and 
about 80 children recive instruction in two infant 
schools, 

Modbury had formerly a considerable share in 
the sumnibadtiirs of serge, plush, and felt bats; 
hut these branches of industry have long decayed, 
and the present inhab, are mostly engaged in 
agriculture and retail trade, ‘The town, which is 
abor, though-without an act of incorporation, 
governed by a parties pnd other officers; and 
in the reign of Edward 1. it sent 2 mems, to the 
Lof C.; but it afterwards was divested of this 
rivilege, because of its inability tu bear the 
pense, 
MODENA (an. Mutina), a city of N. Italy, cap. 
of prov. of the same name, in a fine pl between 
the Panaro and the Secchia, 24m. WNW, Bologna, 
on the railway from Parma to Bologna, Pop, 
58444 in 18 Modena has a citadel, aud is 
surrounded with ramparts, which, however, con- 
duce less to its strength than to its beauty, It is 
regularly laid out, well built, and clean. It has 
been much improved and embellished within the 
last fifty or sixty years, and js divided i 
new and the old city by the Strada Mac 
part of the Emilian Way, which interscet 
dato end, The general architecture of Modena 
is striking and agrecable; almost all its streets are 
bordered with arcades over their footways, ‘The 
former ducal palace is the finest public building; 
it stands isolated in the great square, and, unlike 
the palace of Panna, it has been completed, It 
had formerly a noble collection of paintings; but 
some of its’ chefs d'euvre were purchased by the 
ctor of Saxony, and conveyed to Dresden in 1746, 
and others were taken away by the French; still, 
however, it is one of the best collections in Italy. 
It ineludes works by Raphacl, Carlo Dolci, Andrea 
del Sarto, Guido, Guercing, the ©. and Pro- 
caceino, the Crucifision by Pomuraneio, and a 
copy of the famous Notte by Correzgio. The 
ceiling of the gallery is painted in fresco by Fran- 
¢escani; andin one of the rooms is a recumbent 
Cleopatra by Canova, ‘The publie, formerly ducal, 
library, known as the Biblioteca Estense, is a 
valuable collection of 60,000 vols, Two of the 
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writers af whom Italy has to boast, Muratori and 
‘Tiraboschi, were successively librarians daring the 
last century, In the square before the palace is a 
fine statue of Duke Francis IIL, the founder of the 
The cathedral is a Gothic edifice 
of considerable antiquity and imposing appear- 
ance, but not ina pure style, Jt is principally re- 
markable for a square marble tower, one of the 
loftiest in Italy, in which is kept the famous 
bueket, ence the cause of a serious feud between 

Madena and Bologna, and which has been immor- 
talised by Tassoni in the Secchia rapita, One of 
the most celebrated works of Guido, the Presenta- 
Gon in the Temple, formerly adorned the eathe- 
dral, but it was carried off by the French, and has 
uot been restored, The churches are numerous ; 
but few deserve notice, except those of St, Vicenza, 
St. Agostino, and the Dominican church, with 
sonic culossal statues, The city has several hos- 
pitals aud asylums, a theatre, some public baths, 
varivus good scientific cullections, and a library 
of 80,000 vols., comprising many rare editions of 
the 15th century, and some valuable Mss. It 
is well supplied with water by numerous subter- 
ranean cisterns; and is united to the Panaro by a 
nk navigable by boats of 30 tous, Weaving 
aud spinning silk were formerly important branches 
“of industry ; but these have greatly declined ; and 
manufactures of hemp, woollen cloths, leather, 
hats, and glass have, to a great extent, taken their 
place. It has a large weekly market for agricul- 
tural produce, 

Mutina is supposed to have been fonnded by the 
itruscans. It is said, by Livy, to have ‘been 
colonised by the Romans, A. u. ¢, 569 (xxxix, 
54.) ; and it is styled by Cicero, ‘sirmissimam et 
splendidissimam populi Romani coloniam,? (Phil, 
v. 9.) A few Roman antiquities, mostly tombs, 
still exist at Modena, It suffered many disasters 
in the times of Attila, Odoacer, and the Lombard. 
kings; and was afterwards governed successively 
by its bishop and magistrates, and belonged to 
the Popes, Venetians, and the dukes of Milan, 
Mantua, wid Ferrara, before it became the pro= 
perty of the house of Este, Under the French it 
was the cap, of the dep. Panaro, The learned an- 
tiquary Sigonius, the poets Molsa and Tassoni, and 
the celebrated anatomist Fatlopius, were natives 
of Modena, 

MODICA (an, Motyca), a town of Italy, island 
of Sicily, intend. Tacuse, cap, district of its’ 
own name, on the Scicli, 31m. WSW. Syracuse, 
Pop. 30,875 in 1862. ‘Lhe town is situated among 
craggy rocks, and generally il built. Among the 
public buildings are a castle, numerous churches 
and convents, a ducal residence, a town-hall, 2 
hospitals, several public schools, and a govern- 
meut Joav-bank. The Franciscan convent is said 
to possess some fine mosaics, In the adjacent 
valley of Tpsica are numerous troglodytie caves, 
{n 1833, a good many houses and upwards of 100 
persous were buried by the fall ofa mountain near 
Modica. 

The district of which this town is the cap., 
has an area of nearly 120,000 acres, with several 
towns, and a pop, of about &0,00U, Le was en- 
dowed with peculiar privileges by Roger, king of 
Sicily, the principal being that its courts of justice 
should be independent of those of Sicily, 

MOFFAT, a village of Scotland, celebrated forits 
mineral springs, co. Dumfries, delightfully situated 
on the Annan, at the head of an extensive valley, 
and bonnded, almost immediately on the N., by 
an amphitheatre of hills, the highest in the S. of 
Scotland, 45 m, 8, Edinburgh im, N, by 

I the Caledonian railway. Pop. 
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and well-built, consisting principally of a wide 
street along the line of road from Dumfries to 
Edinburgh. Latterly, however, or since the open- 
ing of the Caledonian railway, which has a station 
at Beatock Bridge, within 24 m. of the village, it 
pas been much enlarged; a great number of new 

ouses having been built, partly for the accommo- 
dation of fixed residents, and partly of visitors to 
the wells. In fineness of situation and purity of 
air, it is superior to most watering-places in the 
kingdom: it has a par. church, a free church, a 
dissenting chapel, and some very good inns, ‘The 
mineral springs, which arc sulphareous and chaly- 
beate, rise at no great distance from the town, on 
the slope of the adjacent hills, One of these 
springs was discovered in 1633, the other in 1748. 

MOGADORE, or MOGODOR, called by the 
Moors Shwera, a sea-port. town, and the principal 
emporium of Morocco, on the Atlantic, about 105 m, 
W. Moroceo ; lat, 31° 50’ N., long. 9920’ W. Pop. 
estim. at 10,000, 1t stands on a patch of granu- 
Jar sanistone rock, which, at high water, is nearly 
insulated by the sea, The country around is low, 
flat, and unproductive ;-so that vegetables have to 
be Brought from gardens from 4 m, to 12 m. inland, 
and cattle and poultry from a still greater dis- 
tance. Water is also scarce, and rather dear; 
being either rain water collected and preserved in 
cisterns, or brought from a river about 2 m. dis- 
tant, ‘Ihe white stone buildings give the town an 
imposing appearance from the sea, It is divided 
into 2 contiguous portions, both surrounded by 
walls: that. called the citadel, comprises nearly 
half the entire town, with the royal palace, the 
houses of most of the governors and chief officers, 
the custom-house, the foreign consulates, and a 
street of well-built shops of red sandstone, for- 
merly occupied by European traders. ‘The houses 
in this part are well-built and lofty, and the streets 
cleaner than in most other towns in the Moorish 
dominions, The citadel is shut off from the rest 
of the town by a high wall, with a strong gate, 
which is closed at 9 o'clock every night. ‘The 
other portion of Mogadore is not so well laid out, 
nor so clean, the Jews’ quarter, in particular, being 
excessively filthy : it has, however, a very exten~ 
sive mosque, with a high square tower, and other 
public buildings, Tt is entered by 3 principal 
gates; which, with many in the interior, are 
closed at sunset, ‘I'o the 5. of the citadel is what 
js called the port, being an inner roadstead, pro- 
tected by a rocky island, about 13 m. in length, 
8m, from the shore, 1¢ has not more than 10 ft. 
or 12 ft. water at ebb tide, and 25 ft. when deepest; 
it is therefore fit only for small vessels, large ships 
anchoring outside the harbour, the long battery 
pearing E., distant 13m. The island bounding 
the harbour is appropriated exclusively to a state 
prison, and is defended by a few pieccs of ord- 
nanee, ensconced behind mud-wall embrasures. 
‘The landing-place is a long stone slip, near the 
arsenal, protected on the W. by a long battery, 
mounting several brass cannon, and containing 
a large tank, and a number of prison cells, The 
arsenal, with which this battery communicates, is 
a really handsome structure, consisting of a large 
range of bomb-proof casemates, flanked at either 
end by an elegant square tower, with turrets at 
their angles, connected by a battery of 2 tiers, 
having in its centre a lofty arched gateway. The 
Jong battery defending the whole town on the W. 
is an extensive line-wall along the shore, crowned 
with brass ordnance, and having bencath a range 
of bomb-proof cascmates capable of ‘containing 
4,000 or 4,000 men, On the land side, Mogadore 
is protected from the attacks of the Arabs by a 
round tower, furnished with brass cannon, Al 
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the fortifications were erected under the super- 
intendence of a European engineer in the Jast 
The trade of Mogadore was formerly very exten- 
sive; her-port was open to the ships of the different. 
European countries, most of whom had consuls 
here. Most part of the commerce between Europe 
and Morocco is still carried on through Mogadore ; 
“but England and Sardinia are the only states that 
retain:consuls, ‘The principal imports are Eng- 
lish woollen and cotton stufis and hardware, Ger- 
man linens, tin, copper, earthenware, mirrors, glass, 
sugar, pepper, and paper. The exports princi- 
pally consist. of sweet and bitter almonds, gum 
Arabic, and other gums, bees’ wax, cow and calf 
skins, ivory, ostrich feathers, gold dust, olive oil, 
and dates, Accounts are kept in nutheels of 10 
ounces, the ounce being divided into 4 blankeels, 
of 24 fivce each. The biankeel may be valued at 
id., the ormce at 4d., and the nutkeel, or ducat, at 
8s. dd. The corn measures are, for the most part, 
similar to those of Spain. The quintal = 119 lbs, 
avoird, The market Ib., for provisions = about 
13 ib, avoird. The canna, orcubit = 21 Fnglish 
inché, is the principal long measure. Mogadore 
has no’ peculiar manufacture, but a good deal of 
the excellent woollen cloth of the coungry is sold 
in its markets, . 

MOGHILEF.(Pol. Mohylof), a town of Russian 
Poland, gov. Podolia, cap. circ. on the Dniestr, 58 
m. ESE. Kaminictz, and 180 m, SW. Kief. Pop. 
9,200 in 1858, From its situation, sheltered on 
every side by mountains, its. climate is milder than 
that of the rest of Podolia; its fruits are excellent, 
and the silk worm thrives well. Jt has several 
Greek, Rom. Cath., and Armenian churches, and 
a Greck convent; and is the residence of an 
Armenian bishop. _It has a brisk trade with Wal- 
lachia, and the adjacent provs,, in raw produce, 
and some well-attended fairs. 

MOHACZ, a mean but Jarge village of Lower 
Hungary, on the Danube, co, Barany, 25 m, E. 
by S. Funfkirchen. Pop, 10,931 in 1857, Near 
this village, on the 29th of August, 1526, the 
Turks, under Solyman the Magniticent, obtained 
a great vietory over the Hungarians, Louis, 
king of Hungary, 2 archbishops and 6 bishops, 
many nobles, and about 22,000 private soldiers, 
are said to have been killed in the battle and the 
pursuit. In 1687, the ‘Turks were themselves de- 
feated in the vicinity of this village by the Im- 
perialists, under the Duke of Lorraine, 

MOHILEF, or MOGHILEV (Pol. Mohilow), a 
gov. of European Russia, formerly included in the 
gov. of Vitepsk, between the 62nd and 55th degs. 
of N. Jat, and the 29th and 38rd of If, long.: 
having N. Vitepsk, E, Smolensk, 8. Tchernigov, 
and W. Minsk. Length, N, to S, 210 m.; ave- 
rage breadth nearly 85 m. Area, 47,470 sq. m. 
Pop. 884,640 in 1858. The only ¢physical dif- 
ference between it and the gov. Vitepsk is, that 
it belongs to the basin of the Dniepr, while the 
latter gov. belongs to that of the Dwina. In the 
N. of the government is a low chain of hills, se- 
parating tle two river basins; but. the rest of the 
surface is an extended plain, partly covered with 
forests and in many parts marshy, The course of 
the rivers is mostly S.; the principal, next to the 
Dniepr, are its tributaries, the Soja and Drouetz, 
Smail lakes are numerous. The climate is milder 
and drier than that of Vitepsk. ‘The soil is gene- 
rally fertile ; and though agriculture be extremely 
backward, nearly four million chetwerts of corn are 
annually grown, a quantity considerably exceed- 
ing the home demand. Rye, barley, oats, hemp, 
‘and flax are the principal products; and, in the 
j Bardens, hops and pulse. The breeds of cattle 
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and horses are very inferior; but latterly the 
sheep have been improved, by crossing with the 
breed of Saxony, Gvuats and hogs are numerous, 
This is one of the most.richly wooded of the Rus- 
sian governments; and its forests, the produce of 
which are floated down the tivers to the Black Sea, 
furnish the building-yards of Nicolaeff, Odessa, 
and Sevastopol, with timbers and masts for the 
largest ships, Only a smail proportion of the 
forest lands belongs to the crown, Bog iron is 
plentiful, but it is lug only by the poorest classes. 
In respect of manufactures, Mohilef is behind 
almost all the other governments of the empire. 
Except a few tanneries, all the manufactures are 
in the bands of the Jews ; but, with the exception 
of some distilleries, and soap and potash works, 
they are quite unimportant. It is divided into 12 
districts ; Mohilef, the cap., and Mstislavl are the 
principal towas. The inhabs, are mostly Russians 
and Jews, with some Poles, Lithuanians, Molda- 
vians, and Wallacks : their religion is partly that 
of the Greek aud partly of the Roman church, 
each of which has an archbishop in the gov. 

Moutter, a town of European Russia, cap. of 
the above gov., on the Dniepr, 85 m. SW. Smo: 
lensk, and 110 m. E. by $, Minsk, on the railv 
from Dunaburg to Orel. Pop. 24,562 in 1858, 
Mohilef has a better appearance than most Rus- 
sian towns, many of its houses being of stone or 
other solid material. It, is divided into four quar- 
ters, one of which consists of the Aveml or castle, 
built on an eminence, and two of the other quar- 
tens are surrounded by ramparts. In the centre of 
the town is a large octagonal area, with neat 
stone buildings, including the residence of the 
Greek archbishop. In has at least 20 churches, 
three-fourths of which are Greck; there ate also 
several conyents, a Lutheran ehurch, and two 
synagogues, The government offices and maga- 
zines are handsome editices, Mohilef is the head 

narters of the Russian ‘army of the west,’ and 
the seat of Greek and R. Catholic archbishops, 
the latter having authority over all the R, Ca- 
tholies of Poland and Russia, It has two epis- 
copal seminarics, a gymnasium, a town-school, 
and various charitable institutions. The bi 
ness of tanning is extensively ie on; it has 
an extensive trade with Riga, b sberg, Dant- 
zie, and Odessa, to which it sends leather, hides, 
lard, wax, honey, especially the latter, potash, 
hemp, flax, oil, corn, and other raw products ; 
receiving, in return, among other foreign goods, 
2 good deal of thrown silk, The fairs of Mohilef 
are well frequented. The epoch of its foundation 
is known, After several times changing mas- 
ters, it was finally annexed to R in 1772, 

MOISSAC, a town of France, dép. Tarn et Ga- 
ronne, cap. arrond., on the navigable river Tarn, 
erosseil here by a handsome stone bridge, 14 m. 
WNW, Montauban, and 97 m, SE, Bordeaux, on 
the railway from Bordeaux to Toulouse. Pop. 
10,445 in 1861: The town is tolerably well built, 
anil has an elegant fountain in its principal square. 
‘The most remarkable feature of the place, however, 
is a rained abbey founded in the 11th century, 
formerly possessing great wealth and importance; 
the buildings are of great extent, but are for the 
most part either in ruins, or converted into pri- 
yate dwellings, ‘The church-porch is of high 
antiquity, and has some curious sculptures; the 
cloisters also are highly interesting, but the charch 
itself is more modern, and of a heavy style. A 
good deal of corn is ground here for the use of the 
colonies, and the town has a considerable trade in 
wheat, oil, saffron, and wine. 

Moissac, founded in the 5th century, appears 
from its walls to have been formerly much larger 
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than at present. It suffered severely from the 
religions wars, 

MOLA DI BARI, a sea-port town $f Southern 
Italy, prov, Bari, on the Adriatic, 13 m. SW. 
Bart. Pop. 11,884 in 1862, The town consists 
of an old and a new division; the former, which 
has a castle and is surrounded by a wall atid 
ditch, has narrow, crooked, and gloomy streets, 
and poor houses. The other, or more modern di- 
vision, is comparatively well built along the sea- 
side, and has three creeks, where the small vessels 
which frequent the port, load oil, cotton, and 
carobs. The traces of an untinished mole show 
that this was formerly a place of some commer- 
cial importance, The port, between this mole 
and a rocky reef to the N., is insecure; but there 
is an open Toadsted on either side the town, where 
vessels may anchor in ten fathoms water with a 
sandy bottom, : 

MOLD, a market town, par. and parl. bor., 
contrib. to Flint, hund. of its own name, co, Flint, 
10m. W. by S, Chester, and 171m, NW. London, 
on the London and North Western railway. Pop, 
3,735 in 1861, The town, situated in a valley, 
close to the Alyn, and surrounded by lofty hilis, 
is small and irregularly built ; but there is ‘a very 
handsome town-hall, and, in the environs, are nu- 
merous handsome seats and elegant mansions, 
‘The church, a large structure of the 16th cen- 
tury, has a highly ornamented embattled tower, 
and contains some curious monuments, ‘The Wes- 
leyan Methodists, Calvinists, and Baptists have, 
ise, their respective places of worship, awith 
attached Sunda hools, Within the par, there 
are extensive cval-pits, lead and iron mines. Mold 
was constituted, by the Reform Act, a pacl. bor, 
contrib, (with six others) to Vint, Registered 
electors in district, 727 in 1865, The eo, assizes 
are held here. Markets on Wednesday and Sa- 
turday, Fairs, Feb, 13, March 21, May 12, Aug. 2, 
and Nov, 22, 

About 1m, W. from the town is a noted spot 
called Maes-Garmon, the scene of avictory gained 
in the 5th century, by the Welsh over the Picts 
and Saxons: a pillar, with an inscription, com- 
memorates the event. About. thm. also, on the 
Chester road, are some remains of Offa's Dike, the 
ancient boundary between Wales and England, 

MOLDAVIA, See Watracitia and Mot- 
DAVIA, 

MOLDALU, a river of Bohemia, and, next to 
the Elbe, the principal in that kingdom, through 
the S, and central parts of which it tlows. Tt rises 
the Bohemian forest, about lat. 49° N, and 
long. 13° 35’ E.; rans_at first SK. to Rosenberg, 
and thence generally N. to its junction with the 
Elbe at Melnik, in about lat, 50° 20’, long, 14° 
30’, after a course estimated at somewhat more 
than 200 m. It is properly the head stream of 
the Elbe, being continuous with the latter in a 
direct line, and carrying more water to it than 
the river called the Upper Elbe. It receives the 
Woltawa, Luschnitz, Sazawa, and Berau: Rosen- 
berg, Budweis, and Prague are on its banka. ‘The 
Danube aud Elbe have been united by a railway 
75 m. in length, completed as early as 1829, from 
Linz, in Upper Austria, to Budweis, where the 
Moldau becomes navigable for boats of from 10 to 
15 tons. 

MOLFETTA (an. Respa), a sea-port town of 
8. Italy, prov. Bari, cap. canton, on the Adriatic, 
16 a, WNW. Bari, on the railway to Foggia. Pop. 
25,884 in 1862, Its appearance from the sea 
is imposing; and though its streets are narrow ani 
dirty, it has many good houses of stone almost 
equal in beauty to white marble? It has a cathe- 
dral, several other churches, aad 2 college, and is 
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the see of a bishop. Its port, formed by @ mole, is 
sheltered from all winds except the N. Oppo- 
site to it is a sandbank, which serves as a natural 
breakwater, the entrances to the harbour being at 
either extremity of the bank. It has some linen 
fabrics, a saltpetre manufacture, and some slips 
for ship-building ; and has a considerable trade in 
the shipping of corn, oil, and almonds, 

MOLTON (SOUTH), a mun. bor., market town, 
and par. of England, hund. of its own name, co. 
Devon, on the Mole, 24 m. NNW, Exeter, and 
164m, N. by 8. London, on the Taw Vale rail- 
way. Pop. of bor. and of par. 3,830 in 1861. Area 
of par., 6,160 acres. The town, occupying an 
eminence W. of the river, at the union of several 

' high roads, compriscs a large market-place and 


several well paved and lighted streets, the whole | di 


having a peculiarly clean and neat appearance, 
The guildhall is a handsome and commodious 
building, near which is a small gaol. The church, 
adjacent to the market-place, is built in the per- 
pendicular style: the living is a perpetual curacy 
in the gift of the dean and canons of Windsor. 
The Independents and Wesleyans have also their 
respective places of worship, and there are three 
Sunday schools, attended by about 600 children 
of both sexes. A grammar-school, founded in 
1614, is respectably conducted, and there are two 
other schools supported by endowments and sub- 
scriptions. S, Molton has manufactures of lace, 
serges, shalloons, and felts, The bor. is governed 
(according to the Mun, Reform Act) by a mayor, 
three other aldermen, and twelve councillors, It 
is one of the polling places at elections for the N. 
division of the co. Quarterly and petty sessions 
are held here, and a court of record sits once in 
three weeks. Markets on Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday; that on Saturday being one of the 
largest in N. Devon, Great markets (not char- 
tered as fairs), Saturday after Feb. 13, and April 
27, Wednesday before June 22, and after Aug. 26, 
Saturday, before Oct. 10, and Dec. 12, chiefly for 
cattle. 

MOMPOKX, or MONPOX, a city of S. America, 
repub. New Granada, and, next to its cap., the 
most important in the prov. Cartagena; on the 
Magdalena, about 25 m, above the contluence of 
the Cauca ; lat, 9° 14’ 20" N,, Jong. 74° 27’ 80” W. 
Pop. estimated at 10,000, or, with the neighbour- 
ing villages, 15,000, ‘The town is above a mile in 
length ; the streets are of a good breadth, crossing 
each other at right angles, It has a custum-house 
and a fine quay, built very high, on account of 
the floods which take place in Dee, Several gun- 
boats are stationed here, for the protection of the 
navigation, Mompox is a place of some com- 
merce, The chief exports are corn, hides, and 
Brazil wood. Pamplona and Cuenga transmit 
sume tobacco, sugar, and chocolate to this entre- 
pot; Antioquia sends gold, and Bogota thé pro- 
duce of the Upper Magdalena, Mompox is sur- 
rounded by swamps, and liable to inundations; 
and alligators come up to the very banks of the 
river to feed_on the offal thrown from the city. 

MONACO, a city and principality of N. Italy. 
‘The principality, which is under the protection of 
the king of Itaty, comprises at present only the 
city of Monaco, the rest of the territory, embra- 
cing the towns and districts of Mentone and Ro- 
quebrune, of a total area of 52 sq. m., with nearly 
10,000 souls, having been, in 1861, purchased by 
Napoleon HI. from the reigning prince of Mo- 
nace, for the sum of 4,000,000 fr., or 160,0002,, being 
at the rate of sixteen pounds sterling per-soul. 

‘The city of Monaco (an. Portusor Arz Herculis 
‘Moneci) ‘is built on an_ elevated promontory 
stretching into the sea, about 9 m, ENE, Nice. 
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Pop. 1,020 in 1861, It is walled and defended by 
a fort; and some appearance of strength, but is 
entirely commanded by an adjacent hill. 

The principality of Monaco was founded in the 
10th century, and has remained ever since in the 
Grimaldi family. The reigning prince is a peer 
of France, with the title of Duc de Valentincis, 
and usually resides in Paris. 

MONAGHAN, an inland co. of Ireland, prov. 
Ulster, having N. Tyrone, E, Armagh, 8, Louth 
and Meath, and W. Cavan and Fermanagh; area, 
318,733 acres, of which 9,236 are unimproved 
mountain and bog, and 7,844 water. Surface 
hilly, but the hills are mostly arable; soil mode- 
rately fertile. ‘There are some large, and a great 
many small, estates, The land is very much sub- 

ided ; so much so, that it is said by Mr. Wake- 
field that the larger class of farms do not average 
25, nor the smallest 6 acres. Conacre is very 
general here, and agriculture is in the most de- 
pressed state, Principal crops, oats, potatoes, and 
flax, the latter being very extensively cultivated, 
Large quantities of wheat are also grown, and its 
culture is extending. Considerable improvements 
have latterly been effected in the breed of cattle; 
and a good deal of butter is made, though there 
are no large dairies, Goats are very generally kept 
by the cottiers for the sake of their milk. Much 
of the field work is done by the spade. The linen 
manufacture was at one time very widely diffused 
over the co, most of the small farmers having 
looms; but this combination of employments, 
which has been injurious alike to agriculture and 
mauufactures, is now, owing to the greater cheap- 
ness of machine-made yarn and fabrics, greatly 
diminished. The co. has vast beds of limestone 
and lead ore, and indications of coal have. been 
discovered, There are no rivers of any import- 
ance, Monaghan has 5 baronies, and 19 parishes ; 
and sends 2 mems, to the H. of C., both for the 
co. Registered electors, 5,350 in 1865. Principal 
towns, Monaghan, Clones, Carrickmacross, and 
Ballybay. At the census of 1861, the co, had 
25,057 inbab. houses, 25,590 families, and 126,482 
inhabitants, while in 1841 this co, had 35,078 in- 
hab. houses, 36,934 families, and 200,442 inhaba, 

Monaanax, an inland town of Ireland, prov. 
Ulster, co. Monaghan, of which it is the cap, on 
the main road from Dublin to Londonderry, and 
on the railway from Armagh to Longford. Pop. 
3,797 in 1861. The town consists of a central 
square, called the Diamond, with several diver- 
ging streets. Its public buildings are the par. 
church, Rom, Catholic chapel, three Presbyterian, 
and two Methodist meeting-houses; the co. gaol 
on the radiating plan, court-house, diocesan school 
for the sees of Raphoe, Kilmore, and Clogher, a 
national school, a cavalry barrack, a market- 
house, and the co, infirmary. The corporation, 
consisting of a provost, 12 burgesses, and com- 
monalty, sent 2 mems, to the Irish H. of C. down 
to the Union, when it was disfranchised. The 
assizes for the co, are held here, with general 
sessions 4 times a year, and petty sessions on 
‘Thursdays. It is aconstabulary station, It has 
a considerable linen trade, a large brewery, and is 
a great mart for agricultural produce. Markets on. 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays ; 
fairs on the Ist Monday in every month. The 
Ulster canal passes near the town. 

MONASTIR, or BITOLIA, a town of European 
Turkey, prov. Macedonia, cap, sanjak of same 
name, on the Vestrizza, 82 m. NNE. Yanina, and 
90 WNW. Salonika. Pop. estimated at 15,000. 
It is the principal entrep6t for merchandise pass- 
ing from Albania into Roumelia. It suffered great. 
injury from fire in 1806. 
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MONDONEDO (an. Britonia), a city of Spain, 
in Galicia, cap. prov. same name, 30 m. NNE. 
Lugo, and 76 m, W. Oviedo. Pop. 2,452 in 1861, 
‘The town is situated on the N. side of the Astu- 
tian chain, and is old and irregularly built. Its 
principal public buildings are a cathedral, with 11 
dignitaries and 24 canons, a pat. church, 2 con- 
vents, now converted into hospitals, and a royal 
seminary and college. Linen-weaving, tanning, 
and brick-making are the only branches of manu- 
facturing industry in the town; two large fairs are 
held in May and Oct., and the oak-timber of the 
neighbourhood is better adapted for building than 
any other in Spain, 

MONDOVI, a town of North Italy, prov. Cuneo, 
on and round a hill near the Ellero, 12 m, E, by 
8. Coni. Pop, 16,952 in 1862. The town is di- 
vided into four parts; the town proper, called the 
Piazza, on the hill, at an elevation of 1,700 ft. 
above the level of the sea; and the three suburbs 
of Carassone, Bred, and Piano della Valle, built 
atits foot, The distance between the upper and 
lower part of the town is considerable, and the 
toad by which they are connected is inconve- 
niently steep, ‘The town proper has a small citadel, 
and is surrounded with walls of no great strength, 
instead of ramparts. It has a great number of re- 
ligious houses and churches; the latter including 
a cathedral, with a handsome altar and sacristy. 
Its inhabs, are chiefly clergy and country gentry, 
and it has very little commerce or wealth, The 
subarbs, on the contrary, are entirely devoted to 
trade, and have manufactures of wootlens and 
cottons, with tanneries and iron forges; but the 
chief branch of industry is the spinning of silk. 

Mondovi is the see of a bishop, and has several 
seminaries of education, It is comparatively mo- 
dern, having been founded, according to an in- 
scription on one of the cbapels in the cathedral, 
in the year 1232, It was taken and sacked by 
the French, under Marshal Soult, in 1799, Bee- 
caria, the natural philosopher, was a native of 
Mondovi ; but he must not be confounded with the 
Marquis Beccaria, author of the famous treatise 
on erimes and punishments, who was a native of 
Milan. 

MONGHIR, or MONGGER, a town of British 
India, prov. Bahar, distr, Bhaugulpore, 80 m, E. 
Patna; lat, 25° 23’ N., long. 86° 26° E. Pop, 
estimated at 30,000, It is finely situated on a 
bend of the Ganges, and is of great extent, its 
ramparts being about 14 m. in length by 1 m. in 
width, The houses, however, are much scattered, 
and in one quarter only are so close as to resemble 
atown, Monghir, while a British frontier town, 
was a station of considerable importance, Though 
the houses are generally small, there are many 
with an upper story ; and the roofs, instead of the 
flat terrace or thatch, as in Bengal, are generally 
sloping and covered with red tiles. ‘The principal 
editices are an old Hindoo temple, now occupied 
by some invalid soldiers; an elegant small mosque; 
the residences of the commandant and other mili- 
tary officers; and the remains of a palace built 
by a brother of Aurungzebe, The place has been 
from very early antiquity celebrated for its smiths, 
who derived their art from the Hindoo Vulcan, 
who had been solemnly worshipped, and was sup- 
posed to have had a workshop here, Monghir has 
also excellent gardeners and tailors, A great deal 
of clothing for the native army is made here, with 
shoes in the native and European fashion, furni- 
ture, palanquins, and carriages, There are several 
native schools, and the town is a station of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. 

MONGOLIA, an extensive tract of country in 
the NE, part of Asia, and one of the colonial pos- 
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sessions of China, between the 35th and 62nd 
degs. of N, lat. and the 82nd and 123rd of E. 
long. ; being bounded N. by the gov, of Irkutsk, 
-NE, and E. by Manchooria, 8. by China, and W. 
by Chinese Tartary. Length, from E. to W., about 
1,700 m.; greatest breadth, 1,000 m.; area, about 
1,400,000 sq.m. The limits, however, are subject, 
in consequence of wars among the tribes, to con- 
stant and great variation. Pop. conjectured to 
be about 2,000,000, Mongolia may be generally 
described as an elevated plain, almost destitute 
either of wood or water, enclosed southward by 
the mountains of Thibet, and northward’ by va- 
rious offsets belonging to the great Altaic range, 
The central part of Mongolia is occupied by the 
great sandy desert, or Ta-Gobi, which stretches 
from SW. to NE, about 1,200 m., with a breadth, 
in some parts, of from 500 to 700 m. (See Asta.) 
The most desolate part of the Gobi is called, by 
the Chinese, the Shamo, or sand sea, from its sur- 
face consisting of moveable sand, The desert is, 
however, intersected by some comparatively fertile 
tracts, and in other parts a few stunted trees are 
met with, The chief mountains of this region 
are, 1. the Altai and its various subordinate chains, 
extending eastward. under the names of Tangon, 
Khangai, and Kente, as far as the banks of the 
Amour, by which the range is deflected northward, 
and joins the Yablonoi-khrebet; 2, the Tchas- 
taioola and Inchan ranges, which commence in 
lat, 42° N., long, 107° E and curve NNE, and 
northward as far as the Amour, in lat, 53° N,, 
where they join the Altai, The mountains of 
Inner Mongolia are very little known, ‘The rivers 
are numerous, chiefly in the N., belonging to the 
basins either of the Irtish or Amour. Connected 
with the former are the Selenga, Orkhon, and 
Tula, which unite their streams and flow into lake 
Baikal; the Keroulun and Onon, which are tribu- 
taries of the Amour, rise near each other on.oppo- 
site sides of the Kente range, and, taking a is 
course, unite in lat. 53° 30’ N, and long, 121° 1, 
In the S. are the Leaou-ho, rising on the E, slope 
of the Irchan range, and falling into the Gulf of 
Leaou-tong, and several rivers in the region of 
Koko-nor, some independent and connected only 
with lakes, but others tributary to the Hoang-ho. 
The chief lakes S, of the great Gobi desert are 
Koko-nor, the Oring, and Dzaring, the two latter 
being near the sources of the Hoang-ho, Inner 
Mongolia has no lakes of any importance, and 
those in the N. region, inhabited by the Kalkas, 
are of inferior size; but Kobdo, the NW, district, 
is a country of lakes as well as mountains, the 
principal being Upsa-nor, Altai-nor, and that called 
the [ke-aral-nor, which receives the waters of the 
Djabkan, the largest internal river of Mongolia, 
‘The air of this country is cold, owing chiefly to 
its great clevation, but also to the abundance of 
sulphate of natron, with which the steppes are in 
many parts covered, Great quantities of snow 
and rain fall in the Kalkas country, where, also, 
fogs and heavy dews, with cold mornings, are 
common in the height of summer. There is no 
great diversity of soil throughout this vast terri- 
tory, which is generally sandy, stony, and barren, 
The banks of the rivers and the mountain valleys 
abound in good pastures, and in some places there 
is land fit for tillage. The N. part of the Kalkas 
Tegion, in particular, is well wooded, and would 
be very suitable for agriculture; but the people 
are wholly nomad, and averse to the formation of 
permanent settlements, The 8. sides of the Altai 
abound ‘also with gold and silver, but the Mongols 
seem entirely destitute of the knowledge neces- 
sary for the working of mines. S. of 
lat, 47° N., begin che arid steppes of Gobi: the 
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soil is gravelly, pasturage and water are rare, the 
grass i3 short and poor; yet in these tracts, so 
little favoured by nature, are to be seen numerous 
herds of large camels, vigorous horses and oxen, 
with flocks of sheep and goats, all in good condi- 
tion, The steppes abound in salt, and the atmo- 
sphere is dry and bracing; but there is a total 
absence of wood, and the grougd is quite unfit 
for agriculture, Caravans are liable to great hard- 
ships in passing through the desert, owing to the 
want of water and pasturage: the valleys, hills, 
and mountains offer nothing to the view but a 
yellow sand. §. of the 39th parallel the arid soil 
ceases, and is succeeded by lands well watered by 
rivers, and pretty well adapted to agriculture, 
Wheat is raised by the Mongols of Koko-nor, and 
also by those living more eastward, in the fertile 
districts near the great wall of China. 'Phe people, 
however, generally speaking, are too indolent to 
be good cultivators: they sow millet, barley, and 
wheat, but in small quantities, and in the most 
careless manner. Most of them, indeed, pass their 
whole lives in the open air, on the steppes, and 
disdain the laborious occupation of cultivating the 
round, * 
" When we asked them,’ says Du Halde, ‘why 
they did not raise even a few vegetables in small 
enclosures, their prompt reply was, that herbs 
were the food of animals, whose flesh was the only 
ytoper support of man.’ (Desc. de la Chine, iv. 
38.) In fact, so great is their love of idlencss, 
that, even in those countries which abound with 
d and pasturage, they never make any pro- 
ion for the winter, except, perhaps, a few stacks 
of hay; and, consequently, when there is a heavy 
fall of snow, and the cold is severe, they some- 
times lose nine-tenths of their flocks and herds. 
The quadrupeds of Mongolia are the wild horse, 
wild boar, stag, goats of various kinds, bears, 
wolves, hares, foxes, sables, and squirrels: the 
birds are cranes, wild geese and ducks, moor-fowl, 
quails, and swans. Of the domestic animals it 
may be remarked that the horse, though small 
and shabby-looking, is strong and spirited; that 
the camels have two humps; and that the sheep 
are white, with Jong black ears, and furnish very 
delicate meat, The Mongols have dogs, but very 
few cats ; and mules, as well as Asses, are bred in 
large quantities by the tribe of Karatchin, imme- 
diately N. of the great wail. , nant 
Mongolia is composed of 26 aimaks or princi- 
palities, all recognising the sovereignty of the 
emperor of China; and each governed by one of 
jts oldest princes, called taidshis, The division of 
the Mongol hordes is founded on the necessity of 
a military administration ; but all the officers su- 
perintend likewise the direction of civil affairs, 
According to this military division (introduced by 
the Manchoos), the whole nation is divided into 
135 banners, which are again subdivided into regi- 
ments and companies, Each Mongol is bound to 
serve as a horseman from his 18th to his 60th 
year, The property of the oil is in the princes, 
to whom their subjects pay a moderate contribu- 
tion of cattle, supplying them also with sercants 
and shepherds for guarding their flocks and herds. 
These princes decide in the last instance all disputes 
between their subjects, according to the laws esta- 
blished to preserve order in their armies; but the 
supreme administration is confided to the tribunal 
of foreign affairs at Pekin, which appoints in- 
spectors-general for the different principalities ; 
these are always chosen from the Manchoo nation. 
With respect to the attachment of the Mongols 
to the present Manchoo dynasty of China (Ta- 
‘Thsing), it is diflieult to speak positively. The 
Mongols stiil ina 
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Chinese, and though the latter have been enabled 
to subdue the warlike spirit of these nomads, and 
to declare them tributary, the court of Pekin senda 
to Mongolia about ten times the value of the ft 
bute received from it, under pretext of rewarding 
the zeal and fidelity of its princes and military 
officers, Thus the native Mongol chiefs are bribed 
into subjection and obedience; but they are, at 
the same time, vigilantly watched by the Manchoo 
inspectors, and any misconduct or show of oppo- 
sition is speedily visited by an abridgment. or 
deprivation of their usual presents. The religion 
of the Mongols is Buddhism, supposed to have 
been introduced in the aeventeenth century. ‘The 
temples are not numerous, nor are the Jamas much 


| distinguished from the common people by their 


knowledge and morals, They learn to read ‘Ti- 
betian, because the sacred books and services are 
copied and printed in those characters; but few of 
them are even tolerably acquainted with the lan- 
guage, or know the origin and meaning of the 
religious ceremonies, The lamas observe celibacy, 
and follow a strictly monastic life: there are also 
female recluses, who submit to an austere and 
holy life; but some are married. : 

‘The proper or E, Mongols are divided into three 
great nations; the Kalkas, northward, the Tshak- 
hars, near the wall of China, and the Sunnit, who 
range over the great desert of Gobi, Their phy- 
sical conformation, language, general habits, and 
history, have already been described at some length 
in the article Asta, in this work, to which the 
reader is referred for these particulars, The dress 
jof the men is very simple, consisting of a long 

dark-blue robe, either of cotton or cloth, secured, 
tby a leather girdle; their shirts and under gar- 
jments are of coloured nankeen, their boots of 
leather, and very thick : in winter they wear pe- 
lisses of sheep-skin and fur caps, The costume of 
the women resembles, in many respects, that of 
the men, The saddles and bridles oF the Mongols 
are furnished with copper or silver. A bow and 
arrows, with a short sword, are the arms of a 
soldier; and muskets or rifles are used. only in the 
chase. ‘Their tents consist, like those of the Khir- 
giz, of a skeleton of osier, covered with felt, of 
which there are in winter three layers: the door 
commonly faces the S.; the hearth isin the centre ; 
and the right side, near the entrance, belongs to 
the women, ‘The tents of the common people are 
low, close, and disagreeable; but those of the richer 
Mongols are spacious and lofty, comprising two or 
three distinct apartments, the best of which is 
covered with a Persian or Turkish carpet. Milk, 
cheese, and butter, with a little mutton and game, 
form the chief food of this robust and active nation : 
brick-tea is the principal beverage of the rich as 
well as the pocr. In summer, also, they drink 
airak, a fermented liquor made from milk, besides 
koumiss and brandy, purchased from the Chinese. 
Hunting, horse-racing, wrestling, and archery are 
their chief amusements: they seem to have no 
idea of dancing, but their songs are poetical and 
highly characteristic. The Mongols marry young: 
a plurality of wives is not forbidden, afd divorces 
are frequent, the least discontent on either side 
being deemed a sufficient reason for the step, They 
generally bury their dead, but sometimes burn 
them, and occasionally even leave them exposed 
to the birds and wild beasts, Almost every Mongol 
is a skilful warrior and huntsman; but there are 
very few workmen or artificers; and, on examining 
his. dress, furniture, and saddle, we-find that he is 
supplied with everything by the Chinese, who give 
in exchange for Norses, camels, oxen, and sheep, 
large quantities of brick-tea, tobacco, brandy, silk, 
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sils in‘iron, tin, and copper. To carry on this trade, 
the Chinese go to Mongolia to the towns of Dolon- 
nor and Kalgan, or to the great entrepdtsof Kiakhta 
and Ourga, in the country of the Kalkas, The 
Mongols receive considerable profits from the con- 
yeyance of goods through their country: payment 
is made by the Chinese sometimes in silver, but 
more frequently in articles of merchandise, 

MONMOUTH, a marit. co. in the W. of Eng- 
land, adjoining Wales, having N. the cos. of Breck- 
nock and Hereford; E, Gloucester, from whieh it 
is separated by the Wye; 8, the Bristol Channel; 
and W, Glamorgan, from which it is separated by 
the Rumney. Area, 576 aq, m., or 368,399 acres, 
of which 270,000 are supposed to be arable, meadow, 
and pasture. It is divided into two not very un- 
equal parts by the Usk, which fiows through it 
from N, to S.; the tract to the W. of that river 
being comparatively rugged and mountainous, and 
that to the Ii, comparatively level and well-wooded. 
The S. part of both divisions along the Dristol 
Channel, contains large tracts of marshy land; in 
some parts of a deep, rich, leamy soil; and in 
others, of a black peat earth, Large embankments 
have been xaised in different. places along the shore, 
to protect the marsh land from inundation, The 
soil, which is in general good, mostly consists, in 
the elevated grounds, of a red sandy loam, and in 
the valleys of a red clay; the substratum is fre- 
quently limestone, The arable land is generally 
clean, and in good order; but the rotation of crops 
might be a good deal improved. Draining is 
extensively practised, Cattle Drincipally of the 
Hereford breed, and inferior only to the same 
breed in their native co, There are numerous or- 
chards; and, in a few places, hops are cultivated. 
Stock of sheep estimated at from 170,000 to 
180,000. There are some large estates; but pro- 

erty is, notwithstanding, a good deal subdivided, 

‘he size of farms varies from 60 to 300 acres, 140 
acres being suppoted to be about the average. 
They are generally held at will, and the want of 
leases is much and justly complained of, Principal 
minerals, coal, iron, and limestone. The abun- 
dance of these has led to the establishment of 
many very extensive iron works, especially in the 
N. and W. parts of the co., which are estimated 
to produce about 200,000 tons of iron. The access 
to the mines has been facilitated by the. formation 
of canals and railways. A good deal of fiannel 
is made in different parts of the co. Besides the 
Wye, Usk, and Rumney, it is watered by the 
Avon, Sithowey, and Ebwy, Monmouth bas 6 
hundreds and 127 parishes, and sends 4 mems, to 
the II, of C., viz. 2 for the co., and 2 for the bor. 
of Monmouth, Registered electors for the co., 
4,909 in 1865, At the census of 1861, the co. had 
83,077 inhab. houses, and 174,633 inhabitants ; 
while, in 1841, Monmouth had 24,944 inhab, houses, 
and 134,355 inhabitants, 

Monmourn, a pari. bor., market town, and par. 
of [England, cap. of the above co., hund. Skenferth, 
on the Wye, 25 m, N. by W. Bristol, 112 m, W. 
by N, London by road, and 144 m, by Great 
Western and South Wales railway. Pop. 5,783 

- in 1861, ‘The town, which is well built, well paved, 
and lighted with gas, comprises a principal avenue, 
with other smaller streets, one of which leads to 
an old stone bridge over the Wye. The guildhall, 
in the market-place, is a neat and commodious 
edifice ; and at the N. end of the town is a prison, 
externally of imposing, appearance. The par. 
charch, partly rebuilt in 1740, has a spire 200 ft. 
in height; the living is a vicarage in the gift of 
the duke of Beaufort. Another church stands at 
the SW, angle of the town, besides which there 
arefour places of worship for Dissenters, with at- 
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-tached Sunday schools. A free grammar school 
was founded here in the reign of James I.; an 
infant school has recently been opened, and there 
is a large almshouse for 20 old men and women. 
The town is not flourishing in appearance, and, in 
point of prosperity, is said to be almost stationary. 
Independently of the conversion of pig-iron into 
bars, and of tingplatea, the chief trade of Mon- 
mouth consists if the export of bark and timber 
to Bristol and Ireland, and the general supply of 
the neighbouring agricultural distriets. Coal, for 
the use of the town, is obtained from the forest 
of Dean, Woollen caps were once largely manu~ 
factured in Monmouth. They are referred to by 
Shakspeare (Henry V., act v. scene 7); and it 
was ordered by the act [8 Elizabeth, cap. 19, that 
they should be universally worn on’ Sundays and 
holydays. 

Monmouth, which was first incorporated in 1550, 
has been governed since the passing of the Mun. 
Reform Act by a mayor and 3 other aldermen, with 
12 councillors: it has likewise a commission of the 
peace, under a recorder, The bor., in conjunction. 
with Usk and Newport, has sent I mem. to the 
Hi. of C. since the 27th Henry VIII, the right of 
election down to the Reform Act being vested in 
burgesses residing within 7 m, of the bor. ‘The 
clectorat limits were left unchanged by the Boun~ 
dary Act; and in 1865 Monmouth, with its con- 
trib, bors., had 1,812 registered electors, It is also 
the principal polling-place and election-town for 
mucins, of the co., as well as the chief town of a 

bor-law union. Markets on Saturday; wool fairs, 

Whit-Tuesday, June 18, and Sept, 4. 

MONOPOLL, a sea-port city of South Italy, 
proy, Bari, on the Adriatic, 27 m. SE. by FE. Bari, 
and 32m, NNE. Taranto, Pop, 20,205 in 1862, 
The town stands on an eminence surrounded by 
a wall, and is defended by a castle. It is ap- 
proached from the N, by ‘a newly-built suburb, 
the small but regular houses of which have each 
a neat garden. The city has several churches, 
including a cathedral, which has a fine painting 
of St, Sébastian by Palma, and a chapel dedicated 
to the Virgin, and enriched with inlaid marbles 
of all colours, The town has 2 ports capable of 
accommodating vessels of lange size; but the 
deepest is open to the N., and is conse uently 
exposed to the Bora, or NE. wind, which often. 
blows in the Adriatic with much violence, Mo- 
nopoli has manufactures of cotton and linen cloths, 
and some trade in wine and olives. It is not 
very ancient, being probably built by the Greeks 
of the lower empire, partly with the ruins of 
Egnatia, which stood about 3m, SE., and some 
traces of which still exist, 

MONREALE, a city of Italy, island of Sicily, 
prov. Palermo, on a steep hill, 4 m. SW. Palermo, 
with whichcity it communicates bya guodroad and 
causeway. Pop, 15,638 in 1862. Monreale, though 
not a fine town, has several remarkabie edifices, 
The cathedral, a large edifice founded in 1174, 
ranks next, after that of the cap.: for though 
heavy, and without symmetry, it has an imposing 
appearance. Its architecture is a mixture of Lower 
Greek and Saracenic, and its interior, above the 
pillars and arches, is wholly incrusted with mosaic 
work, representing different subjects from the 
Bible. A destructive fire, in 1811, did great in- 
jury to the structure; but the portions destroyed 
have been since rebuilt exactly in the former 
style. An adjoining Benedictine convent has a 
magnificent cluister, a large library, a collection 
of coins, snd numerous painting: including one 
of the finest pictures of the Sicilian artist, Novelli 
Monrealese. Near the town is also another rich 
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gory the Great, Monreale is healthy, and com- 
mands fine prospects, Its vicinity is very fer- 
tile; corn, oil, and fruit being exported from it to 
Naples, Genoa, and other parts of Italy. 

MONS (Flem. Berghen), a town of Belgium, 
ov. Hainault, of which it is the cap., on the 
rouille. by which it is separated into 2 parts, 

32 m. SW. Brussels, and 20 m. EE. Valenciennes, 
on the railway from Paris to Brussels. Pop. 
27,341 in 1862, The town is built partly on level 
ground, and partly on the declivity of a hill, 
crowned by a lofty tower, rebuilt in 1662 on the 
site of an ancient castle, said to have been erected 
by Julius Cesar. Mons has been, since 1818, 
when its works were considerably augmented and 
strengthened, one of the principal Belgian for- 
tresses, Its walls are flanked with 14 bastions, 
and on its E. sides are two extensive pools, by 
the aid of which, and the river, its ditches may 
be easily filled, and the environs laid under water. 
Without the walls are several suburbs, The town 
is entered by five gates; several of its streets 
are steep and winding, but they are in general 
wide, clean, well paved, and bordered with good 
houses, many of which are of stone. It has several 
good squares: of these the Place d’ Armes, or 
great market-place, is the principal, and has in it 
the government-house, and the hall of the pro- 
vincial council. The ramparts are planted with 
trees, forming pleasant promenades ; and within 
the precincts of the citadel is a garden open to 
the public. The ‘Trouille is here crossed by three 
bridges, and numerous stone pumps supply the 
town with water, The town-hall, erected, ac- 
cording to Vandermaelen, in 1440, is a large 
Gothic edifice, surmounted by a fine cupola. The 
church of St. Waudra, on the site of a chay 
founded by that saint in the 7th century, is a fine 
specimen of Gothic architecture; and the church 
of St. Elizabeth is also handsome in some of its 
parts, but it has the incongruity of Gothic pillars 
supporting Corinthian capitals, ‘The court-house, 
the new college, the military hospital designed 
by Vauban, the arsenal, the new barracks, the 
theatre, and the academy of arts, are among the 
most conspicuous public buildings, ‘There are 
civil, orphan, founding, and other hospitals, a 
house of correction, a workhouse, various asylums, 
a government loan-bank, and other charitable in- 
stitutions, 

Mons is the residence of a civil governor, and 
of a provincial and a municipal military com- 
mandant, and the seat of tribunals of primary 
jurisdiction and commerce, and a chamber of com- 
merce. It had formerly a flourishing manufacture 
of lace, now much decayed, and several sugar 
refineries, which have been abandoned, It still, 
however, produces some woollen and cotton stuffs, 
gloves, cutlery, hardware, soap, and vinegar: and 
has copper and lead foundries, and flour-mills; 
but its chief source of wealth is in the numerous 
and productive coal mines by which it is sur- 
rounded, and which employ a great number of 
workmen and steam-engines, Ther also ex- 
tensive bleaching grounds in the vicinity. The 
coal from Mons is sent in part to Paris, by a long 
line of internal navigation, of which the canal 
from Mons to Condé forms a part. This canal, 
commenced by the French in 1807, and finished 
in 1814, is perfectly straight, 15 m. in length, 
with 7 locks, and at Condé joins the Scheldt. 
‘The greater part of it is in the Belgian territory ; 








but a new branch of the Canal d’ Antoine has been | ear! 


recently cut from it, avoiding France altogether, 

and entering the Scheldt not far from Tournay. 
‘Mons has sustained many sieges, It was taken 

in 1695, by Louis XIV., after an obstinate de- 
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fence; and was occupied: by Eugene and Marl- 
borough in 1709. The emperor Joseph II, demot 
lished its former fortifications in 1784, During 
the French ascendancy it'‘was the cap. of the dep. 
of Jemmappes. 

MONTAGNANA, a town of Austrian Italy, 
deleg. Padua, cap, distr., on the Frassina, 22 m, 
SE, Padua. Pop. 7,657 in 1862, The town is 
walled; and has a castle, several church#s, a 
hospital, and a high female school. It -hag manu- 
factures of woollen and linen stuffs, hats, and 
leather, and a brisk trade in agricultural produce, 
It has several annual fairs, one of which lasts 
from Nov. 25 to Dec. 24, The hemp grown in 
the vicinity of this town is esteemed the best in 
Northern Italy. “y 

MONTARGIS, town of France, dé. Loiret, 
cap, arrond., at the confluence of the canals of 
Orleans, Briare and Loing, 39 m. E. by N, Orleans. 
Pop. 8,010 in 1861. Though ill-laid out, it is 
pretty well built; it is in part surrounded by old 
walls, and has the ruins of a large castle, in which 
the French kings often held their court. The 
par. church is remarkable for the elevatiqn and 
boldness of its pillars and nave. Montargiy has 
2 hospitals, a small theatre, and manufactures of 
coarse woollen cloths, 

MONTAUBAN. a town of France, dép. Tam- 
et-Garonne, of which it is the cap,, on an emi- 
nence on the banks of the Tarn, crossed here by 
a brick bridge of 7 arches, 122 m, ESE. Bordeaux, 
on the railway from Toulouse to Bordeaux. Pop. 
27,054 in 1861, The town, properly so called, 1s 
small, and irregularly laid out, with narrow ill- 

ved streets, lined by old houses having pro- 
jecting gables; but the suburbs, which are of 


1 considerable extent, present a totally different 


appearance, having straight, wide, and regular 
streets, with new, large, and elegant mansions. 
It has three public squares; that of the Prefecture, 
the Place-d Armes, and the Place Impériale, the 
last of which is spacious, and has many handsome 
houses. The chief public buildings are the ca- 
thedral, a cruciform structure with 2 towers; the 
town-hall, a large and fine square edifice; the 
church of St, James, with a lofty brick tower and 
steeple; the prefecture, bishop's palace, the public 
library with 11,000 vols, a small theatre, and 
several hotels, Near the prefecture commences a 
noble avenue, shaded with 6 rows of acacias, 
leading to the terraces of some adjacent prome- 
nades, which command extensive prospects of the 
surrounding country, The beautiful situation of 
Montauban, the purity of its atmosphere, the 
good quality, as well as abundance, of its watef, 
and the cheapness of all the necessaries of life, 
render it a pleasant and favourite retreat for 
persons of small fortune, It is the seat of a tri- 
bunal of primary jurisdiction, and has a chamber 
of manufactures, a society of agriculture and 
science, and a communal college. “It has manu- 
factures of serges, flannels, coarse cotton fabrics, 
and silk stockings, earthenware, soap, brandy, 
starch, leather, and beer. It likewise carries on a 
considerable retail trade, and is a large entrep6t 
for corn, 

Montauban was built in the beginning of the 
14th century, and owes its foundation to the pro- 
tection afforded by the Count of Toulouse to the 
oppressed vassals of certain barons, who claimed, 
‘among other privileges, that of prélibation, It 
afterwards acquired celebrity on account of its 
adherence to the cause of the Huguenots, 
and its great sufferings in their behalf. In 1621 it 
successfully resisted an army under Louis XIII; 
but a few ycars subsequently, after the siege of 
Rochelle, it was compelled to open its gates to 
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that monarch, A few years after it was 


‘to the dragonnades, that disgraced the reign of 


Louis XIV. This was the last disastrous event 
connected with the town, which has since gra- 
dually risen to its present importance, 

MONTSRISON (an. Mons Briso), an ancient 
town of France, dép, Loire, of which it is the cap. 
237-m. SSE. Paris, on a branch line of the rail 
way from Lyons to Le Puy. Pop, 7,201 in 1861, 
The town was formerly fortified, and is irregularly 
laid out with narrow streets and low shabby 
houses, A cathedral, founded in 1205, and still 
in an unfinished state, a prefecture, hospital, 
college, with a library of 19,000 vols., theatre, 
coni-exchange, and infantry’ barracks are the 
prin pal buildings but the cathedral only has 
auy arcaYMectural beauty. Though the cap. of a 

‘p., and the seat of a tribunal of primary juris- 
diction and commerce, aud of a society of agrieul- 
fure, Montbrison is very unimportant, having no 
manufactures, and only a limited retail trade, 

MONT-DE-MARSAN, a town of France, cap. 
dcp. Landes, 64m. 8. Bordeaux, on the railway 
from Bordeaux to Tarbes, Pop. 5,374 in 1861, 
‘The town is situated on the side of a declivity 
cluse to the navigable river Midouze (crossed here 
bya stone bridge of two arches), and is ciean, 
well-paved, and regularly laid out, the principal 
buildings being the par. church, townhall, court, 
of justice, college, public baths, barracks, a smal] 
theatre, and a library with 1,300 vols, ‘The 
suburbs are planted with trees, and laid out in 
walks, It has manufactures of coarse woollen 
cloths, blankets, and sail-cloth; and some trade, 
with Bayonne, in wine and brandy, It is the seat 
of a tribunal of primary jurisdiction, and of a 
society of agriculture and commerce, 

MONTEFIASCONE, a town of Central Italy, 

ov, Viterbo, on a mountain, 9m. NNW. Viterbo. 
Pop, 5,453 in 1862, ‘The town has a fine cathe- 
dral, and many other religious edifices, but is 
celebrated principally for its light, white, muscadel 
wines; but these, as they do not bear carriage, 
are seldom met with out of the country where 
they are produced. 

MONTELEONE (an. Hipponium and Vibo 
Vatentia), a town of South Italy, prov, Catanzaro, 
cap. of a distr, on a mountain, 274 m. SW. Catan- 
zaro, Pop, 10,810 in 1862. Its commanding 
situation, with its fine old castle, gives it a fine 
appearance from without; but its streets are 
erovked and ill-paved, and the houses mostly low 
and of wood, There are several churches, in 
which are some good pictures, and a royal college. 
‘The inhabs, are principally engaged in the tuuny 
fishery, and in trading in silk and oil. According 
to Strabo (vi, 256), Hipponium was founded by 
the Locri Epizephyrii, After many vicissitudes 
it became a Roman colony, and Cicero calls it 
illustre et nobile municipium, | Tt had a tine temple 
of Proserpine, demolished by Count Koger of 
Sicily, who applied the materials to the coustruc- 
tion of the abbey at Mileto, 6 m. distant. 

MONTELIMART, a town of France, dép, 
Drome, on the Jabron, near its confluence with 
the Rhone, 70 m, 8, Lyon, on the railway from 
Lyon to Marseilles. Pop, 12,044 in 1861. ‘The 
town is surrounded with walls, and is generally 
well-built, the chief street being wide and payed 
with basalt, It has four handsome gates, and a 
well-planted public walk along the walls, whieh 
adds greatly to its beauty. Near the tewn i 
mineral spring, highly esteemed for its med 
































qualities, and the neighbourhood is remarkable | 


for the abundance and variety of its fruits. The 
manufacture of figured silks is the only important 
branch of industry; but it has a considerable retail 
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trade, and is the chief entrepét of an extensive 
and highly productive district. It was unsuccess- 
fully besieged by Coligni in 1567. 

MONTENEGRO, or MONTENERO (the Black 
Mountain), a small state under the ‘suzerainty 
of Turkey, having N, the Herzegovina, E. and 8. 
Bosnia and Albania, and W. a narrow strip of 
‘Austrian Dalmagia, by which it is separated from 
the Adriatic. It between 42° 10° and 43° 10” 
N. lat., and 18° 41’ and 19° 30° EK. long, Area 
estimated at about 1,800 sq. m., and pop. at from 
100,000 to 110,000, ‘Though it has a few narrow 
valleys, the surface, marked by the southern raini- 
fications of the Vinaric Alps, is generally moun- 
tainons and rugged, ‘Its aspect is that of a 
succession of elevated ridges, diversified here and. 
there by a lofty mountain peak, and in some parts 
looking like a sea of immense waves formed into 
stone.’ (Wilkinson’s Dalmatia and Montenegro, 
i, 411.) It is well watercd, the rivers flowing SE. 
into the Moracea, which falls into Lake Scutari. 
The mountains consist wholly of limestone. 
Trees and shrubs grow amid the crags; and 
timber, if it could be brought to a market, would 
be an important article. ‘The country, except in 
the parts adjoining Lake Scutari, is very unfertile. 
The principal products are Indian corn, potatoes, 
which have been extensively introduced, with 
wine, olives, tobacco, and various descriptions of 
fruits, Horses are scarce; but there is no defi- 
ciency of cattle; and sheep, goats, and pigs are 
abundant, smoke-dried mutton, hams, which are 
ly esteemed, and wool, co stituting a prinei- 
pel portion of the exports, Fish, mostly obtained 
from Lake Scutari, 18 an important product, the 
value of the exports, ex. the home consumption, 
amounting to 14,000 or 16,000 florins a year, 
Wax and honey are, also, considerable articles, 
‘The manufactures, if so they may be called, are 
wholly domestic, ‘Ihe principal are strucche, or 
woollen stuffs, Few Montenegrins exercise any 
peculiar trade, though some perform the functions 
of blacksmiths and fartiers, Guns and other 
arms are of foreign manufacture, many haviug 
been taken from the ‘Turks, 

The country is divided into 8 nahiyes or depart- 
ments. There are but few towns, and the largest 











does not contain more than 1200 inhabitants, ‘ 


Cettigne, near the centre of the country, is the 
capital, he inhabitants are of Slavonic origin, 
well made, robust, and active; they belong to 
the Greek Church, are superstitious, devoted to 
their priests, and especially to their bishop. The 
latter, the rladika, or sovereign, is at once high 
priest, judge, legislator, civil governor and com- 
mander-in-chief, He is not, however, despotic, 
but is assisted, and sometimes controlled, by a 
senate consisting of the heads of the principal 
families. The dignity of Viadika is hereditary. 
Every man capuble of bearing arms is a soldier, 
so that a very considerable force can on an emer— 
gency’ be brought into the field, 

Living in mountain fastnesses, and having little 
intercourse, unless it be of a hostile description, 
with others, the Montenegrins have the virtues 
and vices incident to their situation. ‘They are 
alike distinguished by their love of independence, 
their vindictiveness, jealousy, and barbarism, 
The Turks have on numerous occasions invaded 
Montenegro with Jarge armies; but the inacces- 
sible nature of the’country and the bravery of its 
defenders have uniformly occasioned their defeat, 
In these contests the greatest barbarity has been 
displayed on both sides. The Montenegrins fre~ 
quently retaliate on the Turks by maling pre- 
datory incursions into their territories, and some- 
times, also, into these of the Dalroatians, They 
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are always armed, and give no quarter except to 
those who surrender before the combat begins. 
If a Montenegrin be severely wounded, and his 
comrades cannot carry him off, they cut off his 
head, Ard this, of course, is the treatment ex- 
perienced by such of their enemies as fall into 
their hands, the skulls of the latter being preserved 
as trophies of their valour. Latterl;, however, 
some efforts have been made to mitigate this 
excess of ferocity; and they are allowed, on all 
hands, to be kind, courteous, and hospitable to 
strangers, 

Russia has, for a lengthened period, had a 
preponderating influence in Montenegro. 

MONTEPULCIANO, a town of Central Italy, 
proy. Sienna, on a lofty hill, 27 m. SE. Sienna, 
Pop. 12,273 in 1862, ‘The town is surrounded by 
a wall with battlements, and has numerous ec- 
clesiastical establishments, a college, a hospital, 
and manufactures of soap, oil, and wine flasks. 
It is celebrated for its dessert wine, which is pre- 
ferred by Hedi to all other wines :— 











‘ Montepulciano @’ ogni vino é it ra.’ 
Bacco in Toscana. 


MONTEREAU (an. Condate), a town of France, 
dép. Scine-et-Marne, at the confluence of the 
Seme and Yonne, each of which is crossed here by 
a stone bridge, 42 m, SE, Paris, on the railway 
from Paris to Lyons, Pop, 6,217 in 1861, The 
town has @ fine open market-place, and is well- 
built, clean, and respectable: a Par. church, town- 
hall, hospital, and three hotels are the only 
public edifices of any importance. It is the seat 
of a Gibunal of commerce, and has an extensive 
manufacture of earthenware, with some tan-yards, 
and a considerable trade with Paris, chiefly in 
corn, flour. aud wood for fuel. 

MONTEVIDEO, a fortified sea-port city of 
S. America, cap. of the repub. of Uruguay, on a 
peninsula extending into the estuary of the Plata 
on its N, side. 125 m, E. by S, Buenos Ayres; lat. 
Bd° BY 11 S., long, 56° 13’ 18" W, Pop. esti- 
mated at 29,300 in 1863, The town is well forti- 
fied, and has a citadel The houses, which are of 
stone or brick, are scldoi above one story in 
height: they are flat-roofed ; and timber is su 
searce, that their floors consist, fur the most. part, 
of brick or bare earth, ‘The streets being wipaved, 
are cither clouded with dust, or loaded with mud, 
as the weather happens to be dry or wi The 
city is ill-supplied with water, which has to be 
brought from a well 2 m. distant, or from pits dus 
near the seasi else merely rain-water, 
collected in cisterns, There are but few public 
buildings, and those of no great importance ; the 
cathedral is said to be a handsome edifice, but it 
is badly situated. 

The port of Montevideo is the hest on the Plata. | 
It is a large circular basin, open to the SW. ; gene- 
rally the water is shallow, not exceeding from 14 
to 19 ft.; but the bottom being soft mud, vessels | 
are seldom damaged by grounding. However, the 

depth of water in the harbour, as well as through- 
out the whole of the Rio de la Plata, depends y 
much on the direction and strength of the winds. 
The harbour is exposed to the pamperos, or SW. 
winds, which sometimes blow with so much force 
and continuance as to cause the rise of a fathom 
or more in the depth of water; Dut they rarely do 
any damage to vessels properly moored with an- 
chors to the SW. and SE., and one to the N. On 
the opposite side of the bay is 2 mountain called 
Montevideo, whence the city has derived its 
name ; on its summit is a light-house, huving the 
lantern 4 aboye the sea, 

Montevideo has considerable commerce; the 
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imports principally consist’ of British cottons, - 
woollens, and hardware; flour, wine and spirits; 

linens, sugar, tobacco, boots and shoes. ‘The great 

articles of export consist of animal products. .‘Phe 

subjoined table gives the number of vessels of 

various nations which entered the port in*the 

year 1863 :— 





Flags 








Italian.) ! 
jch and Norwegian 
Portuguese... 
Spanish) 

American (U.S.). 
Uruguayan. 
Profan.) t 
Other Countries 2 











Total . . . 


297,737 








Montevideo was founded by a colony from 
Buenos Ayres, and its possession was long a mat- 
ter of dispute between the Spaniards and Portu- 

se. It was taken by the Brazilians in 18 
and became, in 1828, the cap. of the new republie 
of Uruguay, 

MONTGOMERY, an inland co. of N. Wales, 
having N, Merioneth and Denbigh, E. Salop, and 
5, and W, Radnor and Cardigan. [tis oval-shaped, 
and contains 755 sq. miles, or 483,323 acres. The 
Berwyn Mountains divide this co, from Merioneth ; 
and, with the exception of some considerable 
valleys, of which that of the Severn is the most 
extensive and that of Llangollen, partly in this 
co., the surface is, for the most part, rugged 
and mountainous, The soil is various ; but in the 
vales it is generally clayey, and in parts very fer- 
tile; on the whole, however, the land under titlage 
is not supposed to exceed from 70,000 to 80,000 
acres, The Severn has its source at the extreme 
W. confines of this co., on the skirts of ‘huge 
Plynlimmon ; and runs in a NE, direction, parallel 
to, und not very distant from, its S. boundary, till 
it unites with its important affluent the Vyrnwy, 
which also belongs to this co., on the boriers of 
Salop, ‘The agriculture of this co., especially in 
the vales and alung the border of Salop, has heen 
a good deal improved; but withal it is extremely 
similar to, and quite as backward as, that of Den- 
bigh and Merioneth, ‘The climate, though moist, 
is mild and salubrious, The vales of this co. havo 
heen lon celebrated for a superior breed of horses, 
Montgomery has, also, long been, and still eon- 
tinues to be, the best wooded co. in Wales. Itwas 
formerly regarded as one of the principal soarces 
of the supply of oak timber for the navy; but 
many of its finest oak woods have been cut down ; 
and though a good deal of new wood has been 
planted, it is doubtful whether it be sufficient to 
supply the place of that which formerly existed. 
‘Chere are a number of fine and commodious farm- 
houses and offices ; but, in general, they are very, 
defective, and the cottages are quite as bad as in 
Merioneth. Slate is gencrally diffised over the 
co., and forms, indeed, the basis of the mountains. 
Slates are quarried at Llangynog and other places; 
coal is raised on the borders of Salop; and there 
are some lead mines, but none that are very pro- 
duetive, Montgemcry is the principal seat of the 
Weish flanuel manufacture, which is extensively 
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carried on at Newtown, Llanidloes, Machynlleth, 
“and Welshpool. The co, is divided into 9 hunds, 
sand 47 pars, It sends 2 mems. to the H. of C., 
vid. 1 for the ¢o., and 1 for the town of Mont- 
‘gomtery and its contributory bors. Registered 
electors for the co., 8,339 in 1865, At the census 
of 1861, the co, had 13,501 inhab. houses, with 
66,919 inhab., while, in 1841, Montgomery had 
18,643 inhab, houses, and 69,219 inhab. 
Montaomery, a parl. bor., market town, and 
par, of N. Wales, cap. co. of its own name, 20 m. 
SW. Shrewsbury, 146 m, WNW. Londen, by road, 
and 175 m. by London and North Western rail- 
way. Pop. 1,276 in 1861. ‘Though small, it is a 
clean weli-byilt town, in a hollow at the foot of a 
high hill, The guildhall stands on an eminence 
neur the ruins of an ancient castle, close to which 
is the co, gaol, a modern stone building, well 
adapted for ita purpose. The church, a cruciform 
structure, in the Early English style, has a hand- 
some tower, erected in 1816, and an exquisitely 
carved screen, and some carious monuments; the 
living is a rectory in the gift of the crown. The 
Calvinists and Wesleyan Methodists have also 
their respective places of worship, and there are 
two Sunday schools and a smali endowed school. 
No trade or manufacture is carried on in the town, 
and it deserves notice merély from its being the 
cap, of aco, and a parl. bor, It was incorporated 
by Henry IIT, under a steward and 12 burgesses: 
who enjoyed, till the passing of the Reform Act, 
the privilege of sending one mem. to the H. of C. 
This act, however, made Llanfylline, Llanidloes, 
Machynlleth, Newtown, and Pool, contributory 
hors, with Montgomery in the election of the mem. 
Registered electurs for the entire district, 954 in 
1866, ‘The election for the co, takes place here, 
anil sessions are held alternately with Newtown 
Markets on Tuesday ; fairs, March 26, first Tues- 
day in May, June 7, Sept. 4, and Nov. 14. 
Montgomery is very ancient: its castle was 
built prior to the Norman Conquest, and, from its 
size and strength, was frequently an object of con- 
tention during the wars between the English and 
Welsh, In 1354 it was in the possession of Roger 
Mortimer, from whom it passed to the crown, In 
the 15th-century, the stewardship of the town and 
castle was granted to the Herberts of Cherbury, 
The famous Lord Herbert, celebrated alike for his 
chivalry, wit, and learning, was born here in 1581, 
It is the birthplace, also, of the late Dr. Abraham 
Rees, the learned editor of the voluminous and 
valuable Cyclopedia which bears his name, 

MONTILLA (an, Montulia), a town of Spain, 
in Andalusia, prov, Cordova, 19 m. S. by E, Cor- 
dova, Pop, 12,696 in 1861. The town is well 
built, and has two par. churches, an orphan asylum, 
three hospitals, a royal school of Latin and rhetoric, 
and a bonding warehouse for wine, Its trade is 
considerable, chiefly with Cordova, both in manu- 
fuctured goods and farm produce, particularly wine, 
horses, mules, and horned cattle, which, though 
small and ungainly in appearance, are very hardy 
and serviceable, An annual fair is held in Sept., 
and well attended, 

MONTLUCON, a town of France, dép. Allier, 
cap. arrond. on the. Cher, close to the eanal De 
Berri, in a valley bordered by viuc-clad hills, 38 
m. WSW. Moulins, and 171 m. 8. by E. Paris, 
Pop, 16,212 in 1861, The town was formerly for- 
tified, and is well built and well situated, A par. 
church and hospita] are the only public buildings. 
It produces some coarse woollen and linen fabrics, 
and has a considerable trade in corn, wine, cheese, 
and cattle, 

MONTMARTRE, a town of France, dep. Seine, 
forming one of the northern suburbs of Paris, on a 
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conical hill of the same name, commanding an ex- 
tensive view of the French metropolis and its 
suburbs. Montmartre is one of the favourite re- 
sorts of the Parisians on Sundays and holydays, 
and comprises several inns and other houses of en- 
tertainment, with many villas and private resi- 
dences, An asylum for 60 old men, a private lu- 
natic establishment, and several schools, have been 
founded here, and it has oil-cloth manufactories, 
scagtiola works, and woollen mills, with mines of 
gypsum, which supply the whole of Paris with 
plaster. In 1814 the lull was fortified by the 
fa ins, who defended it for a day against the 
les. 
MONTPELLIER (Lat, Mons Pessulanus), a city 
of France, dép. Herauit, of which it is the eap., on 
the Lez, about 5 m. from the Mediterranean, and 
77 m. W. by N. Marscilles, on the railway from 
Marseilles to Toulouse. Pop. 51,865 in 186i. The 
town is beautifully situated on the declivities of a 
low hill, commanding views of the Alps, the Py- 
renees, the Cevennes, and the sea, It was formerly 
walled, and a place of considerable strength; but, 
of its ancient fortifications, there are now only a 
few gates, a tower, and some portions of the wall 
on the NE. side of the city. Itstill, however, has, 
at one extremity, a citadel built by Louis XIII; 
while, at its other extremity, is the Place or 
Promenade de Peyrou, one of the noblest public 
walks in Europe, ‘Ihis place is entered by a Doric 
arch, and ornamented with long lines of balus- 
trades, covered ways, various sculptures, a bronze 
equestrian statue of Louis XIV., and numerous 
fountains, including a magnificent hexagonal 
chateau d’eau of Corinthian architecture. This, 
like the other public fountains of Montpellier, is 
supplied by an aqueduct about 84m. in length, 
constructed in the middle of the last. century ; and 
which, for a distance of 880 metres, or more than 
3 m., is raised on a double row of stove arches, and, 
in point of elegance, rivals the boasted Pont du 
Gard, Between the town and the ramparts of the 
citadel is the Esplanade, a fine open space planted 
with trees and ornamented with reservoirs. The 
boulevards surrounding the town also afford good 
public walks, and in the outskirts are many newly- 
built and handsome terraces. The city itself is 
very ill laid out; its streets are narrow, steep, and 
winding, and its squares small and irregular; but 
its houses are generally good, and it is kept re~ 
markably clean, Of eight churches, none demand 
any particular notice. The cathedral is distin- 
guished from the rest only by being larger; a 
singular-looking porch, and a tower at three of the 
angles of the nave, are the principal external or- 
naments of this editice. Adjacent to it is the 
School of Medicine, occupying what was formerly 
the bishop’s palace. a large building with sevcral 
fine apartments. This school, founded by the Arabs 
driven from Spain in 1180, enjoys a high and well- 
deserved celebrity, as one of the best. conducted 
establishments of its kind in France, and is all 
that now remains of the once famous university of 
Montpellier. It has a new and fire amphitheatre; 
an examination hall, in which is an antique bronze 
bust of Hippocrates; a council-hall, with portraits 
of professors from the period of the 13th century, 
including also a portrait of Rabelais; a library, 
with 35,000 vols, including many editions of the 
15th century, and 600 valuable MSS, in different 
European and Asiatic languages; a pretty exten- 
sive anatomical muscum, and several spacious la- 
boratories. The general hospital has aceommoda- 
tion for upwards of 600 patients, and there are 
Jarge and well-conducted lunatic and lying-in 

hospitals. 
‘The botanic garden of Montpellier, which dates 
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from the reign of Henri [V., was the first estab- 
lished in France, and, though. small, comprises 
8,000 species of plants; it is one of the four prin- 
cipal and best arranged botanic gardens in the 
kingdom, which distinction it owes to its having 
been the scene of the labours of the late celebrated 
M. de Candolle. The garden has, in one of its 
most sequestered parts, the tomb of Narcissa, the 
daughter-in-law of Young, whose funeral the poet 
has vividly destribed in ‘ Night. the Third.’ One 
of the principal attractions in Montpellier is the 
museum, founded, in 1825, by the Baron Fabre, a 
native of the town. It occupies four spacious and 
well-lighted halls, and comprises collections of 
paintings, engravings, statues, medals, and other 
objects of virti, and a library of 15,000 vols., the 
whole estimated to be worth 2,000,000 francs, The 
theatre, built in 1786, is well planned, and capable 
of accommodating 2,000 persons, The palace of 
justice, the town-hall, exchange, prefecture, ad- 
miralty, barracks, several prisons, including a 
central prison, with workshops, the Calvinist 
chapel, and synagogue, are the remaining prin- 
cipal buildings. 

Montpellier is a bishop's see, the cap. of the 
ninth military division of the kingdom, and the 
seat of a royal court for the déps. Aude, Aveyron, 
Herault, and Pyrénées-Orientales, a court of ori- 
ginal jurisdiction, a tribunal, and a chamber of 
commerce, boards of taxation, customs, artillery, 
and engineering, an university, academy, and a 
royal college. tt, has schools of veterinary medi- 
cine, engineering, drawing, architecture, geome- 
try, and music; societies of agriculture, arts and 
sciences, medicine, and archeology, a government 
loan-bank; Protestant Bible societies, a prison 
society; and numerous other charitable associa- 
tions, and several asylums, It has manufactures 
of woollen cloths, cotton handkerchiefs, muslins, 
table and other linens, hats, silk, cotton, and 
woollen hosiery; with cotton-thread factories, dis- 
tilleries, sugar refineries, breweries, and chemical 
works, It is connected with its port Cette, 17 m. 
SW. by a railway, and has a brisk trade with it, 
and with other towns and villages, exporting large 
quantities of fresh and dried fruits, wool, and other 
kinds of rural produce, in addition to its mana- 
factured products, It was formerly a place of 
great. resort for English invalids, on account of the 
alleged salubrity of its climate, 

Montpellier has given birth to many distin- 
guished persons, among whom may be specified 
Chaptal the chemist, Cambacéres, and Daru the 
historian, It appears to have been founded in 
the 8th century, and was for a while dependent on 
the kings of Majorca, It was acquired by Philip 
of Valois in 1349, but was not finally annexed to 
France tiil the reign of Charles VI. The Cal- 
vinists got possession of it under Henry III, and 
held it till 1622, when it was taken atter a long 
siege by Louis XITL. 

MONTREAL, a town and river port of British 
America, and the chief seat of the commerce of 
Lower. Canada; on the 8, side of the island of 
Montreal, in the St, Lawrence, 142 m., in a direct 
line SW. Quebec, Pop. 101,602 in 1861. »The site 
of the town is not so commanding as that of Que- 
bec, but it is in every other respect superior to that 
city. It is not so crowded, and some even of its 
older streets are of tolerable breadth. Montreal is 
Civided into the Upper and the Lower Town ; the 
difference in their elevation is but slight, but the 
former, being the more modern, is the handsomer 
division. It has several suburbs, incluéing which 
it stretches along the river for 2 m. from _N, to S., 
and has, for some distance, a nearly equal breadth 
inland, The battlemented wall, with which it 
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was formerly surrounded, has long fallen into 
decay, and it is now entirely open,-the wooded 
heights around being coveged with villas and 
pleasure grounds, fn the Lower Town, :Paul 
Street, the chief commercial thoroughfare, extends 
parallel with the river the wholeslength of the 
city; and, in the Upper Town, several streets pro- 
ceed in the samé direction, communicating with 
Paul Street by cross streets. In the Upper Town 
and suburbs, which are mostly inhabited by the 
ptincipa] merchants, many of the houses are hand- 
somely and solidly built in the modern style; but 
in the Lower Town they are principally of a 
gloomy looking grey stone, with dark iron window 
shutters and tinned roofs, Along the bank of the 
tiver is an extensive line of quays and warehouses, 
Many of the houses in the suburbs are built of 
wood, but there are no wooden buildings within 
the space once encompassed by the walls; and 
this city and Quebec have more of the aspect of 
old European towns than any other towns in 
Anferica, 

The most remarkable public edifice is the Rom, 
Cath. cathedral, opened in 1829, and superior to 
any other church in British America, It is of 
Gothic architecture, 2554 ft. in length by 1344 in 
breadth. It is faced with stone, and roofed with 
tin, and has 6 towers, of which the three belonging 
to the main front are 220 ft, in height, On the 
roof is a promenade, 76 ft. in length by 20 in 
breadth, elevated 120 ft, The principal window is 
64 ft. in height and 32 in breadth, The interior 
is capable of accommodating from 10,000 to 12,000 
persons, who may disperse by numerous outlets in 
5 or 6 minutes. It comprises 7 chapels, and 9 
spacious aisles. There are several other Rom, 
Cath. churches, mostly belonging to the order of 
St. Sulpice; to the members of which Montreal 
chiefly owed its foundation, and who still hold the 
seigniory of the island upon which it stands. 

‘The seminary of St. Sulpice, a large and com- 
modious building adjoining the cathedral, occupies 
three sides of an oblong area, 132 ft. in length by 
29 deep, and is surrounded by spacious gardens, 
A handsome additional building, 210 ft. by 45 ft. 
| has been erected, at an expense of 10,0002 In 
| these establishments, students in most of the 
higher branches of learning are taught at very 
moderate charges. The principal English church 
is a handsome building in the Grecian style, sur- 
; mounted by a high and beautiful spire. It has 
| also a Scotch kirk, an American Protestant church, 
and chapels belonging to the Methodists and 
Scotch dissenters. The Montreal Gencrat Hos- 
pital, erected in 1821-2 by voluntary subscription, 
{a large and well-built edifice, is said to be one 
of the best regulated institutions of the kind in 
; America, A large conventual structure, the Hétel 
| Dieu, occupied by a superior-matron and thirty- 
nuns, is appropriated to the reception of the 
sick and indigent; and the convent of the Grey 
Sisters partly serves as an asylum for the aged and 
infirm, the insane and foundlings, 

The Seurs Noires have an extensive convent, 
founded in 1650; its,inmates consist of a superior 
and 60 nuns, whose duties are directed to the 
education of young girls. The court-house and 
prison are substantial buildings, occupying the 
site of the former college of the Jesuits, The go- 
vernment-house, bank, barracks, ordnance-oftice, 
and 4 market-houses are among the remaining 
principal buildings. In one of the squares is a 
colossal statue of Neison. placed on a Dorie column, 
the pedestal of which has bas-reliefs representing 
his principal actions, Besides the educational 
establishments noticed above, Montreal has a 
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grammar-school, parochial, union, national, Sun- 
day and other public schools; and many 
private French gnd English seminaries, ‘Ihe uni- 
versity of Meith college endowed by a citizen of 
Montreal, in 1814, with a valuable estate, and 
10,0002. in mhtney, and chartered in 1821, is eon- 
ducted on a liberal and enl: seale, Montreal 
has a penitentiary, a house of industry, a savings’ 
bank, a natural history society, a mechanies’ in- 
stitution, a central auxiliary society for promoting 
education and industry, Bible and tract, agricul- 
tural and horticultural societies, and several public 
libraries. 

‘There is much activity observable among all 
classes connected with trade, The position of 
Montreal at the head of the ship navigation of the 
St. Lawrence, and near the confluence of that river 
with the Ottawa, as well as its situation with 
respect to the United States, necessarily make 
it one of the greatest emporiums of America. 
The harbour, though not large, is secure, and 
vessels drawing 15 ft. water may lie close to the 
shore. Its general depth of water is from 3 to 45 
fathoms, Its chief disadvantage consists in the 
rapid of St, Mary’s, about 1 m. below, which 
vessels often find it difficult to stem, To obviate 
the obstructions in the navigation above Montreal, 
the Lachine canal, 9 m. long, 20 ft, wide, and 5 ft. 
in depth, was undertaken in 1821, and completed 
at an expense of 130,000/ The communication 
with the opposite sides of the river is carried on by 
steam vessels ; and, during the summer, a regular 
steam communication is kept up with Quebec. At 
this season, vast rafts of timber eome down, and 
pass the city for Quebec; and seows, batcaux of 
about 6 tons, and Durham boats, bring to Montreal 
the produce of Upper Canada, Neither is the 
trade of Montreal suspended in winter, like that of 
Quebec, ‘Thousands of sledges may then be seen 
coming in from all directions with agricultural 
produce, frozen carcasses of beef and pork, firewood, 
and other articles. Montreal is the centre of the 
commerce between Canada and the U, States, 
carried on by Lake Champlain and the Hudson; 
and not only is it the depét of all the adjacent 
country, but most of the business done in Quebec 
is carried on by branches from the Montreal houses. 
Formerly this city was the head-quarters of the 
fur trade, but its interest in it has greatly declined. 
It has, however, cast-iron foundries; distilleries ; 
breweries; soap, candle, and tobaceo manufac~ 
tories; several ship-building establishments; and 
machinery for steam-engines, Various articles of 
hardware, linseed oil, and floor-cloth are made in 
the town, ‘The markets are abundantly supplied 
with good butchers’ meat, fish, poultry, fruit, and 
vegetables. 

About three-fourths of the pop. are of French 
descent; the remainder, consisting principally of 
emigrants from the United Kingdom, Americans, 
and [roquois Indians. Montreal, originally called 

, Villemarie, was taken from the French, in 1760. 

“MONTROSE, a royal and parl, bor, and sea-port 
town of Scotland, co, Forfar, at the mouth of the 
8, Esk, on the N. side of the river, on a projecting 
tongue of land, between the German Ocean on the 
FE. and the basin of Montrose on the W., 60 m. 
NNE. Edinburgh, on the railway from Edinburgh 
to Aberdeen, Pop, 13,443 in 1861. The town 
consists of one wide and regular street, extending 
from N. to S. upwards of 4 m., with numerous 
closes and subsidiary streets. Many of the houses 
present their gables to the street, as in the Nether- 
lands, It isa handsome town, well-paved, lighted 
with gas, and supplied with water, conveyed, in 
pipes, from a distance of 3m. The public build- 
ings are the town-hall, gaol, lunatic asylum, aca- 
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demy, trades’ school, it , house of refuge, 
parish church, with a-handsome steeple, 200 ft. 
high ; 2 Free churches, St. John’s and St. George's ; 
7 disseating churches, of which 2 belong to the 
United Presbyterian body, and the others to the 
Methodists, Baptists, Glassites, and Independents. 
The narrow downs, provincially links, between the 
town and the sea, are much resorted to by the 
inhabitants for golf-playing ; a game which is in 
great favour here and in various other places in 
cotland, 

The most important public structure connected 
with Montrose is the suspension-bridge, completed 
in 1829, over the principal branch of the South 
Esk, and uniting the town with the Inch. The 
distance between the towers at the extremities of 
the bridge is 432 ft., the height of each tower is 
71 ft; the width of the bridge is 26 ft. within the 
suspending-rods. The whole cos¢ above 25,0004; 
the pontage levied amounts to about 1,2002 a 
year. The extent of the Inch is less than }-m., 
and the branch of the river on the opposite side 
is crossed by a drawbridge ; so that the communi- 
cation across the two channels of the South Esk is 
as perfect as possible, 

Montrose has been long celebrated for its schools. 
It was the first place, in Scotland in which Greek 
was taught (M‘Crie’s Life of Knox, vol. i. App. 
n, C.); and it has preserved the character which it 
so early (1534) attained. Of the schools, two are 
entirely free; one, founded in 1816, by a Mr. 
White, educates 100 poor children; and another, 
founded in 1822, by Miss Stratton, educates 42 boys 
and as many girls, Five schools are partially en- 
dowed, the others are voluntary and unendowed 
seminaries, Andrew Melville, who was born in 
the neighbourhood, was educated at the grammar- 
school of Montrose, George Wishart, who suf- 
fered martyrdom, was also educated here, and sub- 
sequently held the office of teacher in the same 
school. “The celebrated Marquis of Montrose, who 
made so distinguished a figure in the civil wars 
in the 17th century, was a native of the town, 
Archbishop Leighton was descended of a family 
whose. seat was within 2 m. of the bor, 

‘The harbour is one of the best on the E, coast 
of Scotland. The channel of the river is narrow; 
but, as it has 15 or 18 ft, water over the bar at 
low ebb, middling-sized merchantmen may run in 
at any time of the tide; and, at high water, it is 
accessible to the largest ships. A wet dock has 
been excavated below the old harbour, at the cost 
of about 50,0002 The basin is nearly circular, 
being about 3 m. in diameter: it+is shallow, and, 
excepting the channel of the river, dries at low 
water. Vessels of 50 or 60 tons, however, reach 
Old Montrose, at the other end of the basin, The 
entrance to the harbour has, on its N. side,2 light~ 
houses, with fixed lights, 

On the Ist of January, 1864, there belonged to 
Montrose 11 sailing vessels under 50, and 99 
above 50 tons, besides two small steamers, of the 
aggregate burden of 40 tons. ‘The gross amount 
of customs duties received in E863 was 14,9192, 
‘The trade of the port has considerably increased of 
late years. The chief imports from foreign coun- 
tries are flax, hemp, and timber. The great arti- 
cles of export are canvass and coarse linens, corn, 
cattle, smoked haddocks, pork, and potatoes, Pre- 
viously to 1839, 3 or 4 ships sailed annually to 
the Greenland whale fishery, but this branch of 
trade has been abandoned.” The majority of the 
ships belqnging to the port are now engaged in the 
Baltic trade. The steamers that ply between 
Leith and the N. of Scotland regularly call at 
Usan, 2 m.S. of Montrose; and asteamer, belong- 
ing to the town, plies to Leith. A direct trade is 
BE 
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carried on with London by the agency of schooners 
and smacks. 

Montrose was created a royal bor, by David I. 
in the 12th century. It was here that John 
Baliol, in 1296, surrendered the Scottish crown to 
Edward I. Montrose was the first port made by 
the French fleet, in 1715, with the Pretender on 
board; and the same personage sailed from it in 
February, 1716, Joseph Hume, esq., the financial 
reformer, was a native of Montrose, where he was 
born in 1777, 

MONTSERRAT, one of the British W. India 
Islands, a dependency on Antigua, from which it 
is distant SW. 27 m.; in lat. 16° 45’ N., long. 61° 
6’ W. It is about 12 m. in length, and 5m, in its 
greatest breadth. Pop, 7,645 in 1861, of whom 
3,447 males and 4,198 females, Montserrat con- 
sists of a range of steep abrupt mountains, or 
rather of one lofty mountain, 2,500 ft. high, the 
summit of which has been broken into a variety 
of deep precipices and chasms, ‘The upper parts 
are altogether barren; but the base of the moun- 
tain slopes off to the sea by a succession of gentle 
ridges, admitting of cultivation; and the lower 
parts are well watered, and very productive. With 
the exception of the town of Plymouth, unfavour- 
ably situated near the SW, beach, with an amphi- 
theatre of hills in its rear, intercepting the sea- 
breeze, the island enjoys a comparatively high 
character for salubrity, The government is admi- 
nistered by a president—subordinate to the go- 
vernor-general of the Leeward [slands—who is 
aided by an executive council appointed by the 
crown, The public revenue, in 1863, amounted to 
38,8912, and the expenditure to 3,843/, The total 
value of the imports in 1863 was 20,0891, and of 
the exports 15,1552, ‘The island was discovered in 
1493 by Columbus, who gave it its present name. 
It was colonised by the English in 1632. ‘The 
French took it in 1668, but restored it at the 
peace of Utrecht, 

MONZA (an. Modatia), a town of North Italy, 
prov. Milan, on the Lambro, here crossed by 3 
stone bridges, 9m, NNE. Milan. Pop. 22,106 
,1862. The town is regularly laid out, paved 1 
round stones, and tolerably well built. It is in 
teresting from having been the seat of government 
during the time of the Lombard kingdom; and 
the iron crown of Lombardy is kept, with other 
relics, in its cathedral, an_editice supposed to date 
from the 7th century, ‘The former residence of 
the Lombard kings is said to have been the build- 
ing now occupied by the court of justice. Monza 
has a royal palage, with fine grounds, greatly em- 
bellished by Prince Eugene Beauharnois; a gym- 
nasium ; 2 hospitals; a theatre; and manufactures 
of silk and cotton stuffs, shawls, hats, and leather, 

MOOLTAN, or MOULTAN, a city of the 
Punjab, probbbly the Malli of Alexander's histo- 
rian, cap. prov. of same name, on the Chinaub or 
Accsines, 190 m, SW. Lahoce, Pop. about 60,000, 
one-third vf whom may be Hindoos, the rest are 
Mohammedans, he city is upwards of 3 m. in 
cire., surrounded by a dilapidated wall, and over- 
looked on the N. by a fortress of some strength, 
A considerable portion of the town evidently stands 
on the débris of more ancient buildin, ‘The 
houses are of bunt brick, with fat roofs; they 
sometimes rise to the height of 6 stories, so that 
the narrow streets are dark and gloomy. ‘The for- 
tress of Mooltan is an irregular hexagon, with a 
wall of burnt brick, 40 ft. high on the outside, and 
flanked with about 30 towers, In its interior are 
numerous houses, now uninhabited and falling into 
ruin, several mosques, and a Hindoo temple of 
high antiquity. Mooltan has several elegant and 
highly venerated tombs. Its inhabs, ate princi- 
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pally engaged in weaving and dyeing cotton cloths, 
and silks of a somewhat coarser texture than those 
of Bahawulpoor, but which ware largely exported 
into the adjacent countries, Many of the fabrics 
of Mooltan are, as of old, of a purple colour, and 
interwoven with gold. > 

This city was formerly frequented by a great- 
number of pilgrims, and afforded immense plunder 
to the Mobammedans in 712. It was captured by 
Mabmond, of Ghiznee, in 1010; by Mahomed 
Ghori, in 1176; by Timour, in 1398; and by Run- 
jeet Singh, in 1818, since which it has belonged 
to the dom, of Lahore, 

MOORSHEDABAD, a large city of British 
India, presid, and prov. Bengal, on the Bhagirathi, 
or most sacred branch of the Ganges, 115 m. N. 
Calcutta. Pop. estimated at 165,000. In point 
of appearance Moorshedabad cannot compare with 
either of the other great cities of Bengal. The 
houses are principally of mud aud straw; the city 
extends for 8 m, along both banks of the river, 
and a number of brick or chunamed houses are 
interspersed among the rest, with terraces and 
small verandahs. A great many smail mosques 
are scattered throughout the city; but a large and 
fine looking European residence, erected by the 
British government for the residence of the Bengal 
nabob, is the only public building worth notice. 
On the mootie jheel, a pool left by a former wind- 
ing of the river, are the remains of the palace, built 
by Aliserdi Khan, in the last century, partly with 
materials from the ruins of Gour, Within the 
gateway by which the grounds are entered, is a 
handsome mosque of fine stone, which the zealous 
frequenters have concealed with thick layers of 
whitewash, What were formerly gardens are now 
mere naked fields, Only one fragment of the 
palace exists, but this is an elegant ruin, consist- 
ing of 4 arches supported by 5 columns, the whole 
of beautifully polished black marble. 

Moorshedabad is considered unhealthy from the 
neglected state of the sewers, the closeness and 
filthiness of the streets, and the rank jungle inter- 


| mingled with the huts and houses; and pestilential 


diseases have often raged here with much violence, 
It is the head-quarters of one of the 6 courts of 
circuit under the Bengal presid.; the seat of a 
zillah court; the residence of the district collector 
and other British functionaries, and of the nabob 
of Bengal; and has a British college, founded in 
1826, and endowed with an income of 16,500 rupees 
a year, 

Moorshedabad became the eap. of Bengal in 
1704, and continued to be the seat of government. 
till the conquest of Bengal by the British in 1756, 
It was then virtually superseded by Calcutta, to 
which the revenue-board and collector-general were 
transferred in 1751, 

MORADABAD, a town and distr. of British 
India, prov. Delhi. ‘The town, on the Ramgunga, 
105 m. E. by N, Delhi, is one of the most popu- 
lous and flourishing seats of commerce in the upper 
provs. It has some guod streets, but no public 
edifice of any importance. The district, or cullec- 
torate, is included between the 28th and 30th 
degs. of N, lat., and 77° 40’ and 79° E, long. Area, 
5,800 sq.m. It is well watered, and extensive 
tracts are very fertile, though a good deal of it be 
waste, Sugar, cotten, and wheat are the chief 
products; the latter is almost wholly exported, 
the food of the pop, consisting principally of jo- 
waree and bajree. At least one-fifth part of the 
land is held rent-free, 

MORAT (Germ. Murten), a small town of Swit- 
zerland, cant, Freiburg, on the SE, bank of the 
lake of the same name, and on the railway between 
Berne and Lausanne, 14 m, W. by 8. the former 
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city. Pop. 2,266 in 1860. The town is partially 
walled round, and has an ancient castle, now 
the residence of the, oberamtmann, a hospital, and 
an orphan asylum, a Protestant college, a public 
library, superior, inferior, and commercial schools, 
and a brisk tfansit and general trade. The cir- 
“cumstance of several Roman antiquities having 
been discovered here, has led to the supposition 
that Morat was anciently one of the suburbs of 
Aventicum (now Avenche). This otherwise in- 
significant town owes its celebrity to the great 
battle fought under its walls on the 22nd of June, 
1476, in which the Swiss totally defeated the in- 
vading army of Charles the Bold, duke of Bur- 
gundy. 

‘Morat! the proud, the patriot field! where man 

May gaze on ghastly trophies of the slain, 

Nor biush for those who conquer’d on that plain. 

Here Burgundy bequeath’d his tombless host, 

A bony heap through ages to remain; 

‘Themselves their monument.’ Childe Harold. 


The loss of the Burgundians was immense; as 
many as 15,000 soldiers having, it is said, been 
left on the field, exclusive of those drowned in 
the lake, The bones of the slain were afterwards 
collected, in memory of the battle, in a square 
building, called an ossuary, This singular monu- 
ment, after standing for more than 300 years, was 
destroyed in 1798, by the soldiers trom Burgundy, 
in the French army, But though nothing could 
surpass the gallantry and devotion displayed by 
the Swiss on this occasion, it is pretty certain that 
the defeat of Charles at. Morat, as well as his pre- 
vious defeat at Granson, was owing quite as much 
to his rashness and folly, as to the bravery of his 
enemies, ‘The principal strength of the duke’s 
army consisted in its cavalry; and yet, on both 
occasions, he engaged in detiles where they could 
not act. 

MORAVIA (Germ, Mihren), an important prov. 
of the Austrian empire, which, including Austrian 
Silesia, incorporated with it since 1783, extends 
between lat. 48° 40’ and 50° 25’ N., and the 16th 
and 19th degs. of E. long., having N. Prussian 
Silesia, E. and SE. Galicia and Hungary, §, the 
latter country and Austria, and W. and NW, 
Bohemia, It is of a rhomboidal shape; greatest 
length about 185 m.; average breadth, 55 m. 
Area, 10,240 sq. m. Pop. 1,867,094 in 1857. In 
the N. part of the prov, is a mountainous ridge of 
no great elevation, stretching WNW, and ESE., 
between the Sudeten Bund on the W. and the 
Jablanka mountains, a branch of the Carpathians 
on the E,, dividing the waters that flow N, inte 
the Oder and the Baltic on the one hand, from those 
that flow S. into the Mediterranean on the other. 
‘The E, and W. frontiers of the prov. are also de- 
fended by mountain ridges. Excepting in the N., 
the country is mostly level, or merely undulating, 
with a gentle slope to the S.; nearly all its great 
rivers, including the Morawa, by which it is mter- 
sected from N, to S., and whence also it derives 
its name, the Iglawa, Thayer, &c., flowing in that 
direction. The Oder has its sources in the. N. 
ridge. Being sheltered on the N., E., and W. by 
mountain ranges, and lying in general only ftom 
500 to 1,000 ft. above the level of the sea, Moravia 
enjoys a milder climate than most countries in the 
same lat. The mean temperature of the year at 
Olmutz is about 48° Fah, ‘The wind is mostly 
from the S., and the atmosphere clear. A large 
proportion of the soil is very fertile, and if advan- 
tageous markets could be found, large quantities 
of corn might be raised for exportation; but, in 
consequence of the want of the latter, the attention 
of the inhabs, has been of late devoted more to 
manufactures than to agriculture, and Moravia is 
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no longer a country whence supplies of corn might 
be drawn, at a short notice, ane very large scale, 
An estate of mean size comprises from 850 to 
1,400 acres of arable land, from 140 to 420 acrea 
of meadow land, and 1,000 to 2,500 or more of 
wood, according to the situation, The estates of 
mean size may be estimated at 2-3ds of the 


'whole, but about 30 estates exceed 32 English 


sq.m. in extent. In purchasing land, a profit of 
from 4 to 4% per cent. per annum is generally 
looked for. The size of the peasants’ holdings is 
yery various: in the plains it may be about 28 
English acres; but in the hilly parts, where the 
pop, is thinner and the soil less productive, it is 
30, 40, and in some parts 70 acrgs, Lalf hold- 
ings, quarter holdings, as well as cottiers with 
small gardens, are also frequent. It is supposed 
that of the peasant familios, 2-3ds hold land, and 
about 1-3d may be considered as mere labourers, 
The mode of cultivation adopted by the peasants 
in the low lands conaists in a rotation of threo 
crops, viz. wheat, rye, summer corn, fallow, the 
fallow being only partial. In the hilly parts, the 
fallows are used for potatoes, turnips, and flax ; 
in the mountains tillage is more irregular, On 
most of the small estates a better rotation of crops, 
with clover, green food, and meadows, prevails, 
according as the soil, or the local advantages of 
common grazing (which is very extensive) render 
it necessary, ‘he following rotations, among 
others, are pursued :—1, Potatoes, with manure; 
2. Barley, or oats, with clover; 3. Clover hay; 
4. Clover as pasture; 5. Rye; 6. Oats, In heavy 
soils —1, Winter corn with dung; 2, Barley, 
with clover; 8. Clover; 4, Wheat; 5. Green. 
fodder, with manure; 6. Wheat; 7. Pease and 
beans; 8. Rye. In the low lands millet is a goed 
deal cultivated; in the mountains, flax. On tho 
estate ofa Moravian nobleman, which is cultivated 
in a superior manner, but is by no means of a 
superior quality of soil, as compared with other 
estates in the same prov., the following is the 
average produce of corn per acre :— 

















Maximum | ‘Minimum | Mean 

Bushes | Bushes | Bushele 

Wheat. .| 42 ivy 24h 
Rye. . | 35 104 21 
Barley: 39 16 28 
ts « 462-3} 17h 28 
Potatoes 115 280 


| 408 





Distilleries, and even breweries, are commonly 
established on the low farms; and, within a few 
years, beetroot sugar manufactories have become 
frequent, ‘ 

Flax is cultivated in considerable quantities by 
the descendants of German and Bohemian settlers, 
in the circles of Briinn and Olmiitz; it is cele- ' 
brated for its fineness and length, and is second. 
only to that of Silesia. In certain favourable 
situations, the soil and climate of Moravia are 
well adapted to the grape; and, for some time after 
this was ascertained, the appropriations of land 
to this kind of culture were so considerable, that 
government supposed it necessary to interfere, and 
to issue, in 1803, an order prohibiting the laying 
out of new vineyards, Wine is mostly grown in ‘ 
the 8, circles of Znaym, Briinn, and Hradisch: the 
average yeatly produce is estimated at 436,600 
eimers; @ good deal of which is exported to the 
adjacent provs. Large quantities of brandy and 
beer are also made, Fruits of many kinds are so 
plentiful, that Moravia is usually styled the 
orchard of Austria. The forests, formerly much 
diminished by imprudent waste, are now better 
attended to, The pasture grounds are extensive 
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in the rhountains, and a large proportion of the 
Austrian heavy cavalry horses is furnished by 
this prov. Cattle are not very extensively bred; 
considerable numbers are sent thither from Poland 
to the markets of Olmititz, and from Hungary to 
those of Ausvitz, Large flocks of sheep are de- 
pastumed in the mountainous districts, their num- 

ers having increased with the increase of the 
woollen’ manufacture, The breeds have been 
materially improved by crossing with merinos; 


though, from want. of proper care, the wool of | B 


Moravia is still inferior, and most part of the raw 
material required is imported from contiguous 
provs, Hogs and geese are bred in great numbers 
for exportation, and game is very abundant. 
‘There are valuable mines of iron, copper, lead, and 
coal; gold and silver mines were wrought pre- 
viously to the troubles of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, when they were abandoned, and the works 
have not since been resumed, Alum, marble, and 
excellent building stone are found; among other 
minerals is a species of stone, which, when first 
dug up, is so soft that it may be moulded with the 
hand, but which hardens on exposure to the air: 
a great many pipe-bowls are made from it, 
“Manufactures and Trade.—Notwithstanding its 
inland position, this prov. has made a very consi- 
derable progress in manufactures, and has become, 
since the close of last century, one of the most 
thriving portions of the Austrian empire. Woollens, 
Jinens, and cottons are all made on a large scale ; 
the first two consuming not only all the wool and 
flax raised in the country, but requiring a large 
importation from other parts. Wool is brought 
from Hungary; flax from Silesia and Austrian 
Voland; the oldest woollen manufactures are in 
the neighbourhood of Iglau, in the W.; but those 
of Brinn are now the most extensive and im- 
ortant, Woollens are also extensively mauu- 
Factured in other towns; and, exclusive of the 
goods produced in manufacturing establishments, 
large quantities are made by the peasants and 
others for domestic use. Linen and thread are 
also largely produced; and cotton factories, some 
of which are on a very extensive seale, have been 
established, though with but indifferent success, 
in many parts of the prov, Dyeing, especially 
fine Turkey red colours, is suceessfully and exten- 
sively carried on at Brinn, almost all the cloth 
made in Moravia being sent thither for that pur- 
ose, The other manufactures, such as those of silk, 
eather, paper, potash, glass, and beet-root sugar 
are also of considerable importance; and their 
products are exported to the contiguous countries, 
and to Hungary, Austria, Italy, and the Levant. 
The imports consist chiefly of wool, oil, flax, raw 
cotton, silk, cattle, wine, and hardware. The 
only navigable river is the Morawa; and hitherto 
goods have been almost always conveyed in wag- 
gons, For these there are two great commercial 
roads, both leading from Vienna; the one passing 
by Prague, Zuaym, and Iglau, in the west; the 
other by Briinn and Olmlitz in the centre of the 
prov. The facilities for trade are vastly aug- 
mented -by the railway from Vienna to Bochnia, 
in Galicia, which passes through the valley of the 
‘Morawa in this prov., having branch railways to 
Briinn aud Olmiitz, 
‘The government of Moravia, which is entitled 
a marquisate, is administered by a governor with 
direct authority from Vieuna. Like the other 
provs, of the empire, it has its diet; but the power 
or influence of this assembly is very limited, It 
meets annually, but has only power in local affairs, 
and matters concerning county taxes, their dis- 
tribution and mode of collection. The prov. is 
subdivided into 4 districts or circles, each of which 
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has one or -two tribunals of original jurisdiction,, 
and a high court of appeal aits in Brinn. 

F-ducation is very generally diffused in this prov., 
and the bulk of the le are comparatively 
civilised. The elementary schools are attended 
by about f-8th part of the pop.: there is also a 
great number of superier schools, and the prov. ia 
well provided with the higher class of seminaries. 
It has a university at Olmiitz, attended by about 
600 students: it has also faculties of science at 

‘’inr, and Nicholsburg; an academy of the pro- 
vincial states at Olmiltz; and schools of rural 
economy at Brinn and Olmiitz. 

For a Jengthened period after their conversion 
to Christianity, the Moravians were divided be- 
tween the Latin and Greek churches; but the 
doctrines of the Reformation spread widely in this 
prov, in the 16th century. The intolerant pro- 
ceedings of the Austrian gov. obliged, however, 
many Protestant familics to emigrate into other 
countries, and many others to embrace the religion 
of the house of Hapsburg ; so that at present the 
Rom. Cath, faith greatly predominates over every 
other. There is now, however, the most perfect. 
toleration for all sorts of creeds, The arch- 
bishopric of Olmiitz is, next to the primacy of 
Hungary, the richest see in the empire; and the 
chapter of Olmiitz enjoy the valuable privilege of 
choosing this high functionary from among their 
own members, ‘The Calvinists have their super- 
intendent at Brinn, and the Lutherans theirs at 
Ingrowitz. The inhab, are mostly of the Slavonian 
stock, divided into many different tribes; but 
among the pop, there are estimated to be about 
450,000 Germans, residing mostly in the towns, 
30,000 Jews, and a few Bohemians and Hun- 
garians, 

The territory was anciently inhabited by the 
Quadi and Marcomanni. These, or cognate tribes, 
are said, after the dissolution of the empire of 
Attila, to have founded a republic here which 
maintained a precarious independence for some 
centuries, and was afterwards erected into a king- 
dom, extending, in the 9th century, over Bohemia, 
Brandenburg, Silesia, and part of Hungary, Mo- 
yavia subsequently belonged alternately to the 
Bohemians and Hungarians: it was finally an- 
nexed to Austria, together with Bohemia, in 1527. 
It was the great theatre of war between the French 
and Austro-Russian armies, in 1803, 

MORAY, or ELGIN, a marit. co, of Scotland, on 
the S, side of the Moray Frith, being the middle 
district of the old prov, of Moray, having N. the 
Moray Frith, E. the co, Banff, 8. Inverness, and 
W., Inverness and Nairn, It consists of a N. and 
principal portion, and of a smaller portion on the 
S., detached from the main body by the interven- 
tion of a part of Inverness; and comprises in all 
531 sq. m., or 340,000 acres. With the exception 
of a considerable tract of low, light, arable land 
along thé shore, the rest of the surface is rugged 
and mountainous, ‘The climate on the coast dis- 
trict is comparatively mild for its latitude; and, 
for a lengthened period, wheat has been success- 
fully raised in this district, which occasionally 
supplies some of the best samples to the London 
market, This district is also well suited for the 
turnip husbandry, which has been extensively 
introduced, and agriculture has been in other re- 
spects materially ameliorated; though, on the 
whole, the progress of improvement bas been less 
tapid in this than in most districts of Scotland. 
Sheep-farming is not carried on upon a large scale; 
but the stock of cattie has been improved by 
crossing with the breeds of Skye and Argyle. 
Property mostly in large estates. Farms of all 
sizes; the farm buildings were formerly wretched, 
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but those on the principal farms have been mostly 
rebuilt, and are now substantial and commodious, 
Manufactures unimportant. Lead, iron, lime, free- 
stone, and slate are met with; but the first two 
are not wrought, and of the others only the free- 
stone to any exteat, It is partly intersected and 
partly bounded on the E. by the Spey, and on the 
W. by the Findhorn, and has the Lossie in its 
centre, The salmon-fisheries, especially those on 
the Spey, are important and valuable. This co. 
is united with Nairn under one sheriff, and in 
returning 1 member to the H. of C. Registered 
electors for the co., 994 in 1865, The bors, of 
Elgin and Forres unite with other bors, in sending 
2 mems. to the H, of C. It is divided into 20 
pars., and in 1861 had-8,097 inhab. houses, with 
42,695 inhabs, The old valued rent was 5,467L, 
the new valuation for 1864-5 was 131,7701, 
MORBIHAN, a marit. dep, of France, formerly 
a part of the prov. Brittany; between lat, 47° 15' 
and 48° 15’ N., and long 2° and 8° 45’ W., having 
N. Cates du Nord, E. I[le-et-Vilaine, and Loire 
Inférieure, W. Finisterre, and S. the Atlantic, 
Length, E. to W., about 70 m.; breadth varying 
from 80 to 45 m. Area, 679,781 hectares; pop, 
486,504 in 1861, The coast-line is very irregular, 
presenting many inlets of the sea; from one of 
which @ capacious bay, called by the Bretons 
Morbihan, or the ‘Little Sea,’ the dép, derives its 
name, Several islands, including Belleisle and 
Groix, belong to this dép. The N. and centre 
parts of Morbihan are hilly; but towards the S. 
are some tolerably extensive plains. ‘Ihe princi- 
pal rivers are the Vilaing, with the Oust in the E., 
and the Blavet and Scorff in the W, Some of 
them are navigable for some distance, but none is 
of any considerable size, The canal of the Blavet, 
from Hennebon to Pontivy, is wholly included in 
this dép., and a great part of the canal from Nantes 
to Brest is within its limits, The climate is mild, 
but damp, W. winds are most prevalent, The 
atmosphere is cloudy, and violent storms are fre- 
quent in winter, A large proportion of the svil 
is stony; the vegetable mould is everywhere 
scanty, but towards the coast it is tolerably fertile, 
It is estimated that 260,971 hectares are arable, 
69,052 do. in pasture, 34,462 do, in woods, and 
16,880 do. in orchards and gardens; while no 
fewer that 291,530 do, are occupied by heaths and 
wastes. Agriculture is extremely backward; but 
more corn, principally rye, oats, and wheat is 
grown than is required for home consumption; and 
a good deal of rye-bread is made for exportation, 
The cultivation of the potato is on the increase. 
‘Turnips, hemp, and flax are grown; and about 
700,000 hectolitres of cider are produced annually. 
Near Guer is the model farm of Coetbo, where 300 
pupils are instructed in the details of agriculture 
and the auxiliary sciences at the expense of go- 
vernment, The rearing of cattle is an important 
business, and the breeds of both oxen and sheep 
are in the course of being improved. Butter, both 
fresh and salted, is an important article of com- 
merce, The annual produce of wool is estimated 
at 220,000 kilogr. ‘I'he horses, though small, are 
strong and good, Bees are very extensively 
reared, and 450,000 kilogr. of honey and 30,000 
kilogr. of wax are annually exported, worth to- 
gether about 375,000 fr. Landed property is 
greatly subdivided, more than one-half of the 
properties being assessed under 5 francs. ‘The 
conger, oyster, and other fisheries are impor- 
tant, but especially that of pilchards, which 
employs in the season about 500 boats, manned 
by 2,500 fishermen. Abont 5-7ths of the fish 
taken are sold fresh, and the remainder, being 
salted, make up about 15,000 barrels, The nett 
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produce of the pilchard fishery is eatimbted at 
1,400,000 fr. a year. Manofactures are of con- 
siderable importance. The iron works are said to 
employ, directly and indirectly, from 1,500 to 
2,000 workmen, The woollen cloth factories at 
Josselin ad Malestroit employ together about 
900 hands, and the tanneries are supposed to fur- 
nish products worth 800,000 fr. a year. Paper, 
glass wares, linen stuffs, cotton yarn, lace, hats, 
beer and chemical products are also produced ; 
there are building docks at L’Orient, Vannes, 
Quiberon, and Port Louis; and salt is made on 
the coast and islands of the estimated value of 
1,000,000 fr. a year, Morbihan is divided into 4 
arronds, ; chief towns, Vannea, the cap., L’Orient, 
Ploermel, and Pontivy. 

MOREA (an. Peloponnesus), a principal div, of 
Greece, and the most S. portion of Continental 
Europe, consisting of a peninsula attached to N. 
Greece by the isthmus of Corinth, between lat. 36° 
15’ and 88° 20’ N., and long, 21° 9’ and 23° 30’ Ei. 
Morea is said to deserve its modern name from the 
resemblance that it bears to a mulberry leaf; and 
its coast, which is deeply indented with gulfs and 
inlets, has numerous headlands, the chief of which 
are Cape Skyllo, eastwards; Capes Matapan, Gallo, 
and St, Angelo southward, and Cape Tornese west- 
ward. Its surface is extremely diversified, but 
may be generally described as a lofty table-land, 
traversed by a main ridge connected northward 
with the chain of N. Greece, and running south- 
ward to Cape Matapan, its culminating point 
(Mount Taygetus) rising 5,115 ft. above the sea. 
Three branches detach themselves trom the main 
Tange; one running eastward into the peninsula 
of Argolis, and another, Mount Malero (an. 
Parnon), running SSE., skirting the shore of the 
4Egean Sea; while a third, known in different 
parts by the different names of Cyilene, Eryman- 
thus, and Olenos, takes a westerly course to Cape 
Tornese. Many of these mountains attain a 
height of 4,000 ft.: their geolo ‘ical constitution 
is of limestone lying on clay-slate, interspersed 
in a few places by primitive rocks; and their vides 
are, with a few exceptions, plentifully clothed 
with pines, firs, oaks, and other deciduous trees, 
The plains are of no great extent; the largest 
are those of Tripolizza in Arcadia, of Nisi in 
Messenia, and of Gastuni in Elis. Numerous 
rivers and streams run from the mountain-regions 
in all directions; the Rouphia (Alpheus) is by 
far the largest, having a general NW. course of 
more than 70 miles, and, with its tributaries, the 
Ladon and Erymanthus, draining nearly 1-3rd 
of the entire peninsula, Next in size is the 
Gastuni (an. Pencius), rising on Mount Eryman- 
thus, and flowing, as well as the last-mentioned, 
into the Gulf of Arcadia: the Iri (an. Hurotas), 
which is the principal river of Laconia, falls into 
the Gulf of Kolokytbia: the other streams are 
mere mountain torrents, rapid in winter but dried 
up in summer, Embosomed in the mountains are 
several lakes; but -none deserve any particular 
mention except Zaraka (the ancient Stymphalus) 
which has two remarkable Aatavothra, or subter- 
Tanean caverns, to which its waters are almost 
contined during summer, and by which it was for 
merly supposed to connect itself with the little 
river Erasinus, falling into the Gulf of Nauphia 
near the Lernean Lake, now little more than a 
reedy marsh. (See Herod., vi. 76.) The atmo- 
sphere of the Morea is generally pure, and the 

imate mild, especially in spring and autumn. 
The heat of summer is very oppressive in the lower 
districts ; and in winter the country is exposed to 
hurricanes, and liable to be inundated by heavy 
rains ; fogs, also, are common at that season, and 
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the mduntains are covered with snow from Dee. 
‘to the end of February. Epidemies, originating in 
malaria, are common diseases in summer, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of Argos, Corinth, 
and the whole of the W. coast from Patras to the 
mouth of the Rouphia, which are the most un- 
healthy: parts of the peninsula. The coldest, and at 
the same time the healthiest, region is the central 
table-land of Arcadia: the severity of its climate 
is noticed by many authors. and it probably gave 
to its inhab, that robust habit of body which fitted 
them net only for the pastoral life bat for the 
fatigues of war, and occasioned the old proverb re- 
corded by Atheneus, that ‘a man should choose his 
slaves from Phrygia, but his allies from Arcadia,’ 
The more elevated regions are devoted to the 
feeding of sheep and goats, the latter being to the 
former as about 1 to 4. The wool is evarse ; but 
the ewes afford good milk, butter, and cheese. 
These flocks suffer much from jackals and wolves, 
as well as from a disease called the euloghié, 
or plague, The uncultivated land serves for 
the pasture of cattle, which, however, are used 
only for draught, goat’s flesh or mutton being 
universally preferred for food, ‘The best. breeds 
are said to be found in Corinth; and bulls from 
this district are often sent to improve the breeds 
in other parts of the Morea, The valleys and 
plains are, generally speakiug, very fertile, and, 
with the most imperfect tillage, yield large crops. 
The produce of Klis comprises wheat, two kinds 
holous, called kalambokki, maize, and tiax, Wheat, 
on secondary land, is Sown in Oct,; but on the 
richest, in Nov., Dec, and even so late as Jan, : 
harvest, on the plains, begins early in June, and 
is not entirely over till the middle of Aug. The 
kalambokki is sown in April, and gathered in 
Sept. Along the. N. coast large quantities of the 
currant grape are raised, and the average yearly 
Produetion of currants, in the neighbourhood of 
Patras, is stated to amount to 5,000,000 lbs,, or 
about one-half of that raised in Zante, Argolis 
produces extensive crops of rice and cotton, the 
former being a considerable article of trade be- 
tween Nauplia and Constantinople, Cotton is 
Jikewise raised in Messenia and Laconia, and 
hly esteemed all over Gre Corn 
is raised in the irrigated parts of Arcadia, but 
the greater part of that central district is em- 
Ploxed for pasturage. Agriculture, owing to the 
long-continued insecurity of property, the oppres- 
sions under which the peasantry have laboured, 
and to the obstinate adherence of the farmers to 
old and imperfect methods of husbandry, is in a 
most cleyraded state. However, there has been a 
marked improvemeut in the condition of the rural 
population within the last few years, Lund used 
formerly to be let on the métayér system ; the pro- 
prietor being at ail expenses, and receiving two- 
thirds of the crop, clear of tax; but, since Greece 
has been separated from Turkey, nearly nine- 
tenths of the land has fallen into the hands of 
government, which offers it for tillage to any one 
who will agree to pay a quarter part of the pro- 
duce for rent: the remaining tenth part of the 
Jand belongs to. individuals, chiefly small pro- 
prietors, and is charged with a tax of one-tenth 
of its produce, and the additional burden of ob- 
liging the labouring peasant to bring his tithe in 
kind from a great distance to the town in which it 
is collected. ‘The flora and fanna of the peninsula 
differ in few respects from those of N. Greece, 

‘The manatuctures of the Morea are unimportant 
in amount, but: comprise coarse cotton and woollen 
goods, silk fabrics, leather, and salt, ‘The export 
trade consists chiefly of wine, oil, currants, rice, 
fruit, and wool; its chief ports being Nauplia, 














MORLAIX 

Patras, Corinth, and Navarin. The Morea, which 
under the Turks was divided into the 2 sand- 
jaks of Tripolizza and Mistra, is now distributed 
into the 5 nomes of Argolis and Corinth, Achaia 
and Elis, Arcadia, Messenia, and Laconia, these 
being again subdivided into 35 eparchies, Tripo- 
lizza was the cap, under the Turks, but récently 
it has greatly decayed, and Nauplia is the modern 
cap. The other principal towns-are Patras, Mo- 
don, Corinth, and Koron, 

The most interesting features of the Morea, to 
the classical traveller, are the remains of many 
ancient cities, existing in the palmy days of Gre- 
cian glory, Among the principal are three men- 
tioned by Homer (IL, iv. 51.) Sparta is to be 
traced only in its ruins; but the beauty of its 
positton, on five hills ‘close to the Eurotas, still 
recalls the ‘pleasant Lacedemon,’ Various re- 
mains of ancient architecture, in the form of dila- 
pidated walls, temples, and forts, exist in different 
parts of the country, and are described by the ge- 
neral name of Palaio-Castro. Of the Cyclopean, 
or primitive mode of building with uncemented 
blocks of stone, the chief relics are at Mycenz and 
Tyrins. At Mantinea the circuit of the walls is 
still visible; and the outlines of the celebrated 
field of battle may be traced. ‘The scene of the 
Olympic games, though not ascertained with com- 
plete certainty, was near the influx of the small 
river Cladeus into the Alpheus. These iuterest- 
ing ruins are described at some length under their 
respective heads, to which readers are referred for 
further information. 

The Peloponnesus, which, before it received that 
name, was called successively Apia and Argos, re- 
ceived its appellation from the Phrygian Pelops, 
whose descendants were afterwards expelled by 
the Heraclidw, Its ancient history forms a part 
of that of Greece generally. After the destruction 
of the Achwan league by the Romans, anno 146 
B.C., it was formed, with the rest of Greece, into 
the Roman prov. of Achaia; and continued, either 
really or norfinally, a portion of that empire dur- 
ing 1,350 years, It was taken from the Byzan- 
tine emperors by the Franks at the beginning of 
i the 13th century ; and, in the division of the con- 
quered lands, the larger part of the Peloponnesus 
;fell to the Venetians, from whom it received its 
| modern name, either from its supposed resem- 
blance in shape to the leaf of the mulberry (It. 
more), oF from the abundance of that fruit in the 

eninsula. It was repeatedly invaded by the 

urks in the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries, and 
was finally confirmed to them in 1718, by the 
treaty of Passarowitz, With the exception of 
Maina, the Morea, with the rest of Greece, re- 
mained under their despotic sway till 1821, when 
its inhghitante joined in the general struggle for 
that independence, which at length, after eight 
years of anarchy and bloodshed, was established 
by the treaty of Adrianople in 1829. 

MORLAIX, an ancient town and sea-port of 
France, dép. Finisterre, 33 m, ENE. Brest, and 
283 m, W. by S. Paris, on the railway from Paris 
to Brest. Pop, 14,008 in 1861. The town is 
situated at the foot of two hills, and at the con- 
fluence of two small rivers, forming a consider- 
able wstuary and commodious harbour for vessels 
of 400 tons burden. At the bottom of the harbour 
stands a well-fortified castle; and hills covered 
with gardens, formed into terraces, rise imme- 
diately above the town, the principal street of 
which runs parallel with the quays. The prin- 
cipal square (built on arches over the river) com- 
prises many good modern houses, with a very 
large town-hall, portioned out into government- 
offices, and a public library. There are two large 
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churches, one an el it Gothic structure, with 
a-fine tower, A tobacco manufactory of mo- 
dern construction, employing between 300 and 
400 workmen, a hospital, school of navigation, 
theatre, and two hotels, are the other chief build- 
ings. Morlaix is the seat of a subprefect, of a tri- 
bunal of primary jurisdiction on commerce, and of 
a society of agriculture: its principal manufac- 
tures are those of tobacco and linen cloth; and it 
enjoys a considerable trade in butter, corn, tallow, 
honey, and wax, 

Morlaix lays claim to considerable antiquity, 
and was already an important town when taken 
by,the English, near the close of the fourteenth 
century, During the two succeeding centuries it 
‘suffered greatly from the ravages of civil war. 

MOROCCO (EMPIRE OF), (Arab, Moghrib- 
t-Acsa, ‘the extreme West,’) a tract of country 
in the NW. of Africa, between the 28th and 36th 
degs, of N, lat, and the und and 12th degs. of W. 
long., comprising the Mazritania Tingitana of the 
ancients. It is bounded N. by’ the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Straits of Gibraltar, I. by the Atlas 
range, which separates it from the Algerine terri- 
tory and Biled-ul-Jerid, S. by the river Akassa, 
aud Sahara desert, and W, by the Atlantic ocean. 
Length of coast-line along the Mediterranean, 
250 m.; ditto along the Atlantic ocean, 600 m.; 
estimated area, 219,300 sq. m., distributed into fonr 
kingdoms, the area and pop. of which are estimated 
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| Kingdoms | Pro, | Arcaie | Popataion | Chlet Towns 
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jFeo . «| 7 | 99,657) 3,200,000 | { Nrogutnes 
‘ 5 | Moroceo, — : 

Morocco | 7 51,380 , 8,600,000 | { Meador i 

Suse. .| 2 | 28,656] 700,000 ‘Agadir 
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50,697 | 2,000,000 | 





| Total of Empire | 219,890 | 8,500,000 








Of the above population it is estimated that 
8,550,000 are Moors, 3,750,000 Berebers, and Shel- 
lochs (chiefly devoted to agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits), 740,000 Bedouin Arabs, 339,500 Jews, 
120,000 negroes, and 500 Christians and renegades. 

Surface.—Morocco is mostly bounded on the E, 
by the stupendous chain of the high Atlas, which 
commences with Mount Bemi-Ammer, 8. of the 
desert of Angad, on the Algerine frontier, and ex- 
tends §, as far as Capes Geer and Nun, The most. 
clevated parts of the range occur between 80° and 
339 lat; the highest point, Mount Hentet, is 
about 13,000 ft. above the level of the sea, A 
subordinate range, sometimes called the little 
Atlas, branches NNW. and NW, towards Ceuta 
and C, Spartel; and other chains, either continuous 
or detached, are thinly sprinkled over the ceuntry 
S. of ez and Mequinez. The geological consti- 
tution of these mountains is granitic in the cen- 
tral ridges, on which are superimposed secondary 
and even tertiary formations in the less elevated 
parts of the chain, Silver, iron, and lead mines 
are wrought to some little extent. Mineral salt 
is found in great abundance throughout Morocco, 
and is a considerable article of export to Soudan. 
But notwithstanding the gigantic mountains by 
which it is in part bounded and in part overspread, 
Morocco has a large extent of comparatively level 
Jand, Some of the plains and valleys are of great 
extent and extraordinary fertility, especially those 
of Shawiya, Temsena, Ducilla, and Terara between 
Fez and Morveco. The principal rivers are, 1. the 
Sebu, rising by several sources on the W. side of 
the Atlas range, falling inty the Atlantic close to 
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Mehedia, having a probable length of 260 m.; 
2. the Wad-Oom-er-Beg, rising by two principal 
branches in the high Atlas, and flowing W. and 
WRW. to its mouth at Azamor, after a course of 
about 300 m.; and 3, the Wad-Tensift, rising 
about 40 m. E. of Morocco, takes a general course 
W. by N. to Jat. 32° 7’ N., and long. 9° 19’ W., 
where it falls into the Atlantic ocean, The cli- 
mate of the country is healthy and genial; the 
heat is less intense than might be expected from 
its geographical position, and epidemics are of rare 
occurrence, ‘I'he thermometer, even in the hottest 
season, except during the occasional prevalence of 
| hot winds from the desert, scldom exceeds 28° 
Reaum. (94° Fahr.); the barometer averages 
throughout the year 28:30 inches; and the annual 
fall of rain (chiefly confined to October and No- 
vember), as calculated on a series of years, amounts 
to 29 inches, These observations, however, apply: 
chiefly to the N. and W, portions of the empire, 
or E, of the Atlas range, the heat is intense, and 
rain seldom falls. The soil is now, as in antiquity, 
proverbial for its fertility. Mela says of it, ‘Cete- 
rum solo etiam ditior et adeo fertilis est, ut frugum 
genera non cum serantur modo benignissimé procreet ; 
sed quedam profundat etiam non sata, (Lib, iti. 
cap. 10.) In some favoured spots three crops of 
corn are reaped in the same year: the soil in many 
parts is purely alluvial, and in others of clay, sand, 
and loam, mingled in the most advantageous pro- 
portions. 

Agricultare, owing, perhaps, to the extreme fer- 
tility of the land, which produces luxuriant crops 
with little care or attention, is in the most back- 
ward state: fallows and rotations of crops are 
b wholly unknown, The system of culture has re- 
mained almost unchanged since the invasion of 
the Arabs in the eleventh century; and it consists 
of little more, generally speaking, than grabbing 
up and burning the weeds before the autumnal 
rains, and afterwards ploughing the land about 6 
inches deep with a machine of the most aimple 
description, drawn by a heifer or ass, and in the 
S. provinces by a camel. Except in the gardens, 
the Moora never think of using manure or other 
means of assisting the soil, and consequently, the 
land near the towns is more impoverished than in 
less populous districts, where, from the abundance. 
of unemployed land, it is allowed to remain in 
fallow two or three years, and in the meantime 
other parts are brought under the plough. The 
wheat is white, transparent, almost without husk, 
having a large and exceedingly hard grain, pro- 
ducing a flour superior in fineness and colour to 
that of the northern countries, A second crop is 
rarely obtained; but in the 8, provs., when the 
harvest commences very early, a spontaneous crop 
springs up. According to Major Beauclerk, ‘The 
plains of Duquella alone are capable of producing 
j in one year as much corn as the united kingdoms 
of Great Britain, Immense crops of corn yearly 
overstock the market of Mogador: a bushel of 
corn may be procured for a partridge, or a coin 
worth an English shilling ; and such is the pro- 
fusion of grain, that, in many instances, it docs 
not repay the labour of harvesting.’ (Journey to 
Moroceo, p. 286.) Yet, with all this productive- 
ness, so little industry and providence are exer- 
cised, that the inhabitants are sometimes, in bad 
seasons, reduced to the greatest privations, and 
hundreds of Berbers often die of farnine, 

Barley is used chietly for horses and cattle, oats 
not being raised in any part of the country. Maize 
and Turkish millet are raised near the towns and 
along the coast in the S, provs., and potatoes near 
| Tangicrs. On the whole, however, not more than 
ja third part of the arable land is cultivated, and 
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this:in so superficial a manner, that the produce 
might be trebled, or even quadrupled, by a better 
system of tillage. Holme-oaks, cork and juniper 
trees are found on the mountains; and immense 
quantities of date-palms, vines, olive-trees, sugar- 
canes, cotton, tobacco, and the fruits of S. Europe 
are found in the level country, Throughout 
Morocco, however, there is a general scarcity of 
building timber; the white cedar grows to a tole- 
rable size in the prov. of Refé; but, when large 
timber is wanted, it is usually imported from Gib- 
raltar, Land is usually rented by the number of 
oxen required for its cultivation, at the rate of 
about 7 dollars for the yoke of oxen; but in lands 
belonging to the sultan, and allotted out to his 
soldiery, the same portion of land would be rented 
at about 4 dollars a year, and, if sold by auction, 
would fetch at Tetuan about 200 dollars. (Sir A. 
C. Broke, Spain and Morocco, i, 400.) The pas- 
ture-grounds, also, are extremely rich, the grass 
often attaining a height unequalled except in the 
prairies of America. ‘The horses in the country 


are estimated at 400,000, but the breed once so}! 


esteemed under the name of Barbs is greatly de- 
terivrated, A few milk-white, small, and finely- 
proportioned horses, with black manes and tails, 
are occasionally to be met with, belonging to the 
Arab chiefs; but the mass, though active, hardy, 
and with good action, are poor and meagre look- 
ing: their exportation is entirely forbidden, Mules 
{of which there are upwards of 1,000,000) are 
equally well adapted for riding and draught: they 
are almost universally employed in long journeys, 
and a good mule, especially if of a bright chestnut 
colour with a black cross, is valued higher than a 
horse. Neither the asses nor mules, however, are 
at all comparable to those of Andalusia, The 
woul of the sheep is of’ the finest quality, and the 
hides of the goats furnish the celebrated Mo- 
rocco leather, Oxen and camels are bred in great 
quantities. A duty of about 16 dollars a head is 
imposed on the exportation of cattle, which being 
tantamount to a prohibition, the farmer is dis- 
couraged from taking any pains further than to 
supply his own or his neighbours’ wants, The 
wild animals comprise dogs, hyenas, lions, ounces, 
panthers, lynxes, gazelles, boars, and diferent 
varieties of game; the principal birds being os- 
triches, storks, quails, smipes, and ducks. 1 of 
many varieties are found in most of the rivers; 
bees, wasps, and mosquitoes swarm throughout 
the country; amd locusts of large size commit 
fearful ravages, occasionally devouring every green 
leaf, and leaving the ground over which they have 
passed absolutely barren, 

Manufactures and Trade are confined within 
very narrow limits. Except in the principal 
towns, where the houses are large and square, 
with a central court and flat roof similar to those 
of Algiers, the people live almost universally in 
huts or movable tents; comparatively destitute 
of furniture and accommodation, Every woman 
understands the art of spinning wool or cotton, 
aud the men weave it inte cloth, Domestic labour, 
in short, which is almost wholly performed by 
women, supplies the principal wants of the inhabs, 
‘Tanning appears to be almost the only exception : 
Jeather is made in great quantities all over the 
empire, but especially in the large towns, that of 
Fez being red, while that of Tafilet and Morocco 
is respectively green and yellow. About 250,000 
dozens of goat-skins are annually exported. The 
yed cupy, silk fabrics and girdles of Fez are highly 
esteemed : carpets, chip-baskets, and earthenware 
are manufactured in different provs., and in the 
principal towns may be found skilful saddlers, car- 
penters, locksmiths, and farriers, 
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The commerce of Morocco is carried on, first, 
with Europe ; second, with the Levant ; and, third, 
with the interior of Africa, The exports to Europe 
comprise wax (chiefly to Marseilles, Leghorn, 
Cadiz, and Lisbon), cow-hides, goat-skins, olive- 
oil, and gums, with smaller quantities of wool, 
dates, honey, indigo, shawls, and carpets; while 
the imports are chiefly of manufactured and 
colonial goods, The subjoined tabular statement 
shows the commerce—according to returns by 
Mr. Reade, British consul—at the various ports 
of Morocco, in the year 1863 :— 









































Entered in 1863, 
Ports ee WE rare 
Vervels Tone jouer * 
~| b= aay 
466 51,194 
231 2178 
78 8,528 
44 3,662 
127 25,705 
140 217540 
cea 10/200 
100 23,576 
Total . «| 1,261 (141,583 | 1,024,171 
is ; Cleared in 1863 | 
t Ports i are 
‘ ) Vests Tons ang 
—- i etic mail 
| a & 
Tangier...) 454 41,282 | 221,561 
Tetuan . . 5] 229 219 20,798 
Laraiche . . .; 80 8,557 28,741 
Rabat . . . ./ a 3,508 74,838 
Dar-al-baida. «| 133 25,705 88,822 
Mazagan . . .' 133 20,044 128,140 
Saf. . 2. 78 10,035 50,196 
Mogador... 91 20,641 355,088 
Total . .| 1,234 | 126,88 | 967,689 











The trade with the Levant is carried on partly 
by pedlers, socimpany ing the pilgram caravan to 
Mecca, and partly, also, by feluecas cousting the 
shores of Africa as far as Alexandria, ‘I'he com- 
munication with the interior of Africa is effected 
by caravans proceeding from Tafilet, and crossing 
the Sahara desert to Timbuctoo, in the manner 
described in the art, Arrica, where the traders 
exchange salt, tobacco, cloth, caps, girdles, and 
Turkish daggers, for gold-dust, ivory, rhinoceros 
horns, assafvetida, ostrich feathers, and slaves. In~ 
terest on money is forbidden by law; but, notwith- 
standing, the Jews and others exact sums varying 
from 7 to 12 per cent, a month, on the security of 
merchandise, Paper money and bills of exchange 
are wholly unknown ; nor is there any communi- 
cation by post, for the purpose of facilitating com- 
mercial intercourse, 

Government.—The government of Morocco is a 
pure despotism, the sultan being the head both of 
church and state, and the arbiter over the property 
and lives of his subjects; his chief title is £’mir- 
ul-Mumenin, ‘ absolute ruler of the true believers.’ 
‘There are not here, as in Turkey, an ulema, the 
depositary of the national religion, or a mufti, the 
head of the law, who possess privileges inde- 
pendent of the sovereign, and may interfere to 
check his determinations. There is not even a 
council or divan which he is expected to consult, 
He has no regular ministers: all is done by his 
single command, and no subject is supposed to 
have either life or property but at his disposal, 
The sultans would appear to consider an adherence 
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to their engagements as an unconstitutiqnal check 
on their power. ‘Takest thou me for an infidel,’ 
said one of them to a foreigner, ‘that I must be 
the slave of my word? _Is it not in my power to 
say and unsay whenever I shall please?” (Chenier’s 
Morocco, i. 208; Eng. trans.) But, after all, there 
are here, as in all countries, certain rights which 
the monarchs dare not touch, and certain duties 
they must discharge. The sultan cannot safely 
invade the domestic privacy of his subjects, nor 
shock any of those customs to which Jong esta- 
blishment has given the force of law. He is ex- 
pected also to give public audience four times a 
week, when he administers justice to all, even the 
poorest, Yet prudent persons usually think. it 
more eligible to acquiesce in the sentence of the 
eadi, than to afford to the sultan any insight into 
their private affairs, of which he might afterwards 
make a not very agreeable use. On these occa- 
sions the sovereign appears on horseback, with an 
umbrella held over his head. 

‘The crown is hereditary, descending to males 
only, but without the right of primogeniture ; and 
hence it is not unusual for strife and civil war to 
arise among the children of a deceased sultan, 
The government has frequently, also, been over 
thrown by private or pablic treason, And hence, 
probably, has arisen the jealous and ferocious 
character by which the rulers of Morocco have 
been especially distinguished. Muley Ishmael, 
who ascended the throne in 1672, a bloodthirsty 
monster, though not without ability, introduced 
the system, since kept up, of employing a guard 
of negro mercenaries, on whose fidelity more re- 
liance may be placed than on that of the Moors, 

‘The most important state officers are the Afua- 
et-tei, or tea-taster, usually the sultan’s favourite, 
and the Mula-et-tesserad, or steward of the sul- 
tan’s household. The Koran is here, as elsewhere 
in the Mohammedan world, the text-book of jus- 
tice, and decrees are usually exccuted immediately 
after they have been pronounced. For the pur- 
poses of civil and military government, Morocco 
is divided into twenty-eight prefectures, some of 
which extend over large tracts of country, thought 
others are confined to a single town. ‘The chief 
provincial officers are the kaids or prefects, who, 
although removable by the sultan, are despotic 
governors and commanders of the military forces 
within their districts, The agricultural tribes 
have also their respective sheiks; but these ate 
commonly subject to the Moorish governors, The 
regular army does not exceed 16,000 men; of 
whom fully a half are negroes. The sultan’s 
lodyguard comprises about 3,000 infantry and 
2,000 cavalry. The Moors are good horsemen, 
and endure hunger, thirst, fatigue, and every in- 
convenience. They might, therefore, make excel- 
lent soldiers if they were properly manceuvred and 
exercised; but they are ignorant of every part 
of discipline, except submission to their superiors, 
Their standard is the commentary upon the Koran, 
by Sidi Beccari, the favourite imperial saint, whose 
book is deposited under a tent in the centre of 
the army, and is the signal by which they rally. 
Morocco has 24 fortified and garrisoned towns, the 
principal of which are Suira, Tangier, Azamer, 
Saleée, and Mazegan, The navy of the empire is 
quite inconsiderable, 

Populution—The inhab. may be divided into 
the classes of Moors, Arabs, Berbers or Berebers, 
Shellochs, Jews, and Negroes, The Moors are a 
mixed race, the descendants of the ancient Mauri- 
tanians, intermixed with their Arab conquerors, 
and with the remains of the Vandals, who once 
ruled over the country; and, with the Moors, ex- 
pelled from Spdin, in the 15th century; but these 
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varieties have been Jong since obliterated, and the 
Moors are now moulded into a distinct, peculiar 
people. They principally inhabit the villages and 
cities. Their language, called the Occidental 
Arabic, contains, as might be expected, many 
words borrowed from the language of the Berebers 
and Shellochs, and imported from Spain. The 
ag distinguished from the Moors, princi- 
pally inhabit the plains, where, like their ances- 
tors, they mostly lead a wandering life, and fol- 
low pastoral pursuits. They occupy durwars, or 
movable villages, composed of tents; and when- 
ever the pastures in the vicinity are exhausted, or 
the increase of fleas and vermin render the tents 
uninhabitable, they are struck; and placing them, 
their effects, and children, on panniers on the backs 
of camels, they set out in search of sume other 
quarter in which to settle, Their women are 
not confined; but being subjected to hard labour, 
tanned by the sun, and sometimes even yoked in 
the plough with domestic animals, these habits of. 
hardihood, with the loss of all traces of beauty, 
prove more effectual securities against intrigues 
than the bolts and bars used in the cities, "The 
mountainous portion of the country is occupied 
by the Berebers and Shellochs, probably the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the country. The Berebers, 
who principally inhabit the country of the lesser 
Atlas, adjoining the Mediterranean, are nearly 
white, well formed, of middle size, and athletic; 
they live mostly in huts of stone and mud, but 
sometimes, like the Arabs, in tents, and sometimes 
in caves; they are principally engaged in hunt- 
ing and paseoral occupations, The Shellochs, who 
inhabit both sides of the greater Atlas, are less 
Tubust than the Berebers, but they are more ad- 
vanced in civilisation, being principally agricul- 
turists and artisans, and occupying comparatively 
good houses. A great discrepancy of opinion has 
been entertained as to whether the languages of 
those people be radically different, or merely dif- 
ferent dialects of the same language; the Tatter 
opinion, though accompanied by several difficul- 
ties, seems to be, on the whole, the most probable. 
The Berebers and Sheltochs are sometimes 
called amazerghis, or freemen, a designation to 
which they have a not ill-founded claim. They 
have never, in fact, been fully subjected to the 
Moorish government; they often break out into 
rebellion, and have carried their arms to the 
gates of Morocco, Their internal government 
has even somewhat of a republican form, and they 
are well trained to the use of arms. The Jews, 
who are numerous, particularly in the cities, carry 
on all the mercantile and money transactions ; 
they also act as interpreters, and perform, in the 
cities, the functions of servants, porters, and sca- 
vengers. Every species of oppression and con- 
tempt, however, is heaped upon them, They are 
not allowed to mount on horseback, nor to sit be- 
fore a Moor with their legs crossed. The meanest 
Moors may insult or maltreat them in the streets, 
or enter their synagogues for the purpose. They 
must not read or write Arabic, which, being the 
language of the Koran, is too holy for them, A 
worse evil is, that when the emperor, or men in 
pewer, happen to be in want of money, they 
hesitate nut to relieve themselves by stripping 
the Jews of large portions of their wealth, how- - 
ever carefully it may be concealed. The negroes, 
who are not very numerous, are imported from 
Soudan. Sometimes, however, they obtain their 
liberty ; and, as already stated, the emperor has 
thought fit to select them for his bodyguard, 
Religion and Education—The prevailing re- 
ligion is Mohammedanism, and nowhere are its 
tenets aud observances more rightly enforced. 
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‘The Jews are universally despisednor are Chris- 
tians allowed to reside any where except in 
‘Tangiers, Mogadore, El-Araitch, and Tetuan. 
There is a Franciscan convent in Tangiers, being 
the only Christian establishment throughout 
Morocco. 

The education of the Moors is, at present, greatly 
inferior to that of their forefathers in the Middle 
Ages, and is almost exclusively confined to learn- 
the Koran by rote, reading, and writing. At 
the high school of Fez, however, more aspiring 
students may receive a sort of instruction in 
grammar, geometry, and the mixed sciences, logic, 
thetorie, medicine, and theology. ‘The art of 
printing is unknown, so that great numbers of 
persons are employed, in all parts of the empire, 
copying the Koran, Arts and sciences are in the 
most barbarous state; the literature and history 
of foreign countries ‘are wholly unknown; and 
their only musical instraments are a rude pipe, 
and more barbarous drum. 

Manners und Customs—The Moors are gene- 
rally a finc-looking race of men, of middle stature, 
and somewhat inclining to corpulence, owing, 
probably, to their inactive life. The women are 
pretty when young, blacken their eye-iashes and 
eye-brows, and stain the tips of their fingers with 
henna, The dress of the country is picturesque 
and graceful, comprising a shirt with large sleeves, 
ample drawers of white linen, a kaftan, or waist- 
coat, of yellow or blue cloth, a silk sash, haick, or 
mantle, and slippers, or boots, of yellow leather, 
Women, however, wear red shoes, ‘The Jews are 
not allowed to wear colours, and a black cap, 
with slippers of the same colour, marks their de~ 
gradation, The usual food throughout the coun- 
try is a dish, called Auscasi, composed of mutton 
or fowls, stewed with- vegetables, and served up 
in large earthenware pans, accompanied with a 
savory kind of sauce, Coffee is not used; but tea 
is a general beverage, always presented to visitors, 
and Aighly esteemed by all classes. ‘The Moors 
do not smoke tobacco, but take large quantities of 
snuff, and occasionally smoke the hemp-plant, 
which seems to partake of the intoxicating quali- 
‘ties of opium: a confection is also made fram the 

hemp-sced, possessed of the same qualities, and to 
the use of this the natives are much addicted, 
The distinguishing features of the Moorish cha- 
racter are, a love of idleness, apathy, pride, igno- 
rance, bigotry, and the grossest sensuality, The 
cities present. the same gloomy aspect as in other 
Moorish states—that of strict seclusion, particu- 
larly of the female sex, while habits of gravity 
and silence prevail among the men, who meet 
only in the public coffee-houses. Unlackily, their 
igh national pride, and contempt for all other 
people, is not combined with any sentiments of 
individual honour, They axe not, however, wholly 
destitute of goad qualities, among which may be 
mentioned their hospitality, and fortitude under 
misfortune: Allah-Ird, ‘God willed it, is their 
consolation in trouble. ‘They are, also, healthy 
and long-lived, which could hardly have been ex- 
pected, considering their habits, The climate is 
unquestionably good; but leprosy, ophthalmia, 
hydrocele, and syphilis, originating, most pro- 
bably, in filthy habits, are not uncommon. Their 
medicines consist only of a few herbs, and their 
surgery is such as might be expected among a 
people without science or arts, The plague visits 
them about once in 20 years, and carries off 
thousands of the population, 

History—Morocco, anciently called Mauritania, 
was inhabited, under the Romans, by a hardy 
nomadic race, who were never thoroughly sub- 
dued by that nation. Early in the 7th century, 
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the country yielded to the Saracens, whose dif- 
ferent dynasties disputed for its possession nearly 
300 years. At length, in the 11th century, a 
chief of Leptuma, having acquired so high a re- 
putation for sanctity as to cause all the neigh- 
bouring tribes to flock to his standard, overturned 
the existing government, and extended his do- 
minion ail over N. Africa. His son, Joseph Ben- 


| Tessisin, extended the empire by the addition of 


Fez and the 8. provs. of Spain. In 1148, however, 
another revolution took place, and the Morabites 
were succeeded by the Almohades, who, in their 
turn, yielded the empire to more successful ad- 
venturers, In this state of anarchy the country 
remained till the middie of the 16th century, 
when Mohammed-Ben-Achmet, a scherif and de- 
scendant of the Prophet, ascended the throne, 
which his posterity has ever since continued to 
occupy. 

Mokocco (Arab. Bfarak’sh), a large city of 
NW. Africa, and the cap. of the above empire, 
105 m. E. by N. Mogador, lat, 319 87’ 20” N- 
long. 7° 36’ W. Pop, estimated at 80,000 in 1862. 
The city is beautifully situated about 4 m. S. 
from the river Tensift, on a plain elevated 1,450 ft, 
above the sea, and is surrounded by a strong wali 
of lime and mud 80 ft. high and 6 m. in circuit, 
with square turrets at intervals of 50 paces; but 
the enclosed area, as in many African and Asiatic 
cities, eomprises, besides houses and streets, many 
large gardens and open spaces from 20 to 30 acrés 
in extent, The whole town, with slight excep- 
tions, is in bad repait, many parts are in ruins, 
and it is everywhere filthy in the extreme, It is 
entered by 11 strong double gates; but the onl: 
one worth notice id the Beb-el-Fom, a Moorish 
horse-shoe arch, richly sculptured with arabesque 
work, Extensive under-ground aqueduets, 10 or 
12 ft. deep, surround the walls, and reach across 
the plain to the foot of Atlas; at present, how- 
ever, they are mostly in ruins, The houses in the 
habitable part of the town, a few of which are of 
stone, but the greater number of mud and lime, 
are, generally speaking, small, and only one story 
high, with central courts and flat roofs, the sides 
fronting the streets being plain and whitewashed, 
with here and there a narrow opening, unglazcd, 
and searcely deserving the name of a window. 
‘Their interior disposition greatly resembles that 
of Spanish houses—the doors are of carved cypress 
wood, the rooms long and narrow, with scarcely 
any furniture except a few mats, carpets, and 
cushions, Most of them, however, being old and 
in decay, swarm with vermin, especially buys, 
scorpions, and snakes. The streets, which are 
unpaved, are frequently so narrow and crooked, 
that a horse can with difficulty pass through them; 
and they are in parts so heaved up with accumu- 
lations of filth, that the fioors of the houses are 
some feet below the pathway. These incon- 
veniences are further increased’ by numerous low 
cross arches and gateways that connect the op- 
posite houses. The city contains several public 
squares; but, like the streets, they are unpaved, 
and consequently very dirty when it rains, and 
covered with dust in dry weather. The sultan’s 
palace stands on the S, side of the city, outside 
the main wall, but is itself enclosed within walls 
of equal strength. Its precinets consist of a large 
oblong space about 1,500 yds. in length, and 600 
in width, divided into squares and laid out in 
gardens, round which are several detached pavi- 
lions about 40 ft. square, forming the imperial 
residence. These have pyramidal roofs covered 
with glazed tiles, and lighted from 4 lofty and 
spacious doers, which are opened according to the 
position of the sun, the floors being tessellated with 
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variously coloured tiles, and the interior painted in 
the arabesque style, and ornamented with square 
compartments containing passages from the Koran, 
written in @ sort of Arabic short-hand. The 
luxury and convenience of tables, chairs, and 
curtains are unknown, and even the rooms occu- 
pied by the sultan are furnished only with 4 few 


mats, carpets, cushion’, some china and tea equi- | of 


age, a clock, and arma hang round the walls. 
[he grand pavilion in the middle of the gardens is 
appropriated to the women : it is a spacious build- 
ing fitted up in the same simple style as the rest. 
Near the palace, on the E. side of the enclosure, 
is the m’shoar, or place of audience, an extensive 
quadrangle, walled in, but open to the sky, in 
which the sultan gives audience to his subjects, 
hears their complaints, and administers justice. 
‘Attached to the palace, also, are 3 gardens, each 
, about 15 acres in extent. In two of these the 
foreign merchants are allowed to pitch their tents 
when they visit the sultan; and the third, called 
Jendn el Afia, ‘the Garden of Prosperity,’ is des- 
tined for the use of the sultanas, The city has 
many sanctuaries and mosques; one of these, 
enlled E] Kontabié, is conspicuous above all by a 
square tower, 221 ft. high, divided into 7 stories, 
aud surmounted by a small lantern, The mosque 
Beni-Yusef, next in height and age, has an at- 
tached college and a saint's tomb, with a cupola 
delicately wrought in Saracenic tracery. El 
Moazin, also, said to be the most ancient mosque 
in the city, is of great size, comprising several 
courts opening into each other, and intersected in 
various directions by highly sculptured horse-shoe 
arches. Its gates are said to be those of Seville, 
brought thence by the triumphanc Al-Manzor. 
The mosque of Bel-Abbas, the patron-saint of 
Morocco, is built in the shape of a pavilion, sur- 
mounted by a cupola covered with green varnished 
tiles. Attached to it is an immense hospital, said 
to have accommodation for 1,500 patients, Near 
the S, wall of the city is the Madrese del Emshia, 
a college and mosque, in which are the sepulchres 
of the sultans of the Moluc Saidia dynasty, once 
adorned with statues and busts, now defaced. 
Morocco, like most other Moorish towns, com- 
prises ngmerous fountains,. several of which have 
traces of delicate sculpture; and one, close to the 
mosque El-Moazin, has a cornice of white marble, 
still exhibiting the remains of former beauty. 
Outside the walls are several large cemeteries, one 
of which, on the E, side, is upwards of 100 acres 
in extant: war, plague and famine, to which the; 
town owes its present decay, have caused them to 
be thickly tenanted, In the N. part of the town 
is the Kaissaria, or bazaar, a long range of shops, 
or rather stalls, covered in from the weather, di- 
vided into compartments, and serving as a gene-; 
ral lounge for all classes of the inhabs. Here are 
exposed fur sale silk scarfs, shaw}s, and handker- 
chiefs from Fez; carpets and various articles of 
dress from Duquella; cloth, linen, hardware, tea 
and sugar from England; almonds and raisins, 
heuna, and pure spint from Suse; corn and beans} 
from Shragna ; dates from Tafilet; and an abun- 
dance of boots, slippers, saddles, earthenware, mats, 
and cord, with gold and silver embroidery, in 
making which the inhabs. particularly excel, A. 
large market is held every ‘Thursday, near the N, 
gate of the city, and is well supplied with home- 
Manufactures ; outside the gate, also, is the market 
for camels, horses, mules, horned-cattle and sheep, 
but the display is very indifferent. ‘The tanning 
of leather is the most important branch of in- 
dustry in Morocco. 
The Afillah, or Jews’ quarter, is a walled inclo- 
sure about 14 m. in circuit, at the SE. angle of 
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the city, very densely peopled, and dirtier even 
than the parts inhabited by the Moors. The Jews 
pay a canitation-tax to the sultan, and are treated 
with the utmost cuntempe but they are a ser- 
viceable body, and are the only goldsmiths, tin~ 
men, and tailors in Morocco. Shoemaking, car- 
pentry, masonry, smith’s-work, and the weaving 

haiks are exclusively the occupation of the 
Moors. Provisions are cheaper even than at Tan- 
giers; but there is very little trade, that which 
exists being, with the exception of the commerce 
in leather and salt, confined to the supply of the 
town, The air about Morocco is generally calm ; 
the neighbouring mountains defend it from the 
scorching winds that blow from Tatilet ‘and 
Sahara, while the snow with which the chain is 
covered nearly all the year, imparts an agreeable 
coolness to the surrounding atmosphere, In sam- 
mer, however, the heat during the day is intense, 
though the nights are cool, and in winter the 
cold is severe, On the whole, however, the cli- 
mate is extremely healthy. 

Morocco, which is supposed to be situated on or 
near the spot occupied by the ancient Bocanum 
Hemerum, was founded in 1052 by Abu Tessisin, 
the first Moorish sultan of the Marabou dynasty, 
and in the following century, during the reign of 
Ali Ben Yusef, it is said, but no doubt the state- 
ment is grossly exaggerated, to have contained 
1,000,000 of inhabs, fh later times its population. 
has greatly fallen off; and, owing to the devasta- 
tions of successive conquerors, it retains little of 
its ancient magnificence, At present itis in many 
parts little else than adescrt; the rains of houses 

eaped one upon another serve to harbour thieves 
and desperadocs of al! sorts. Nothing but the 
wretched government of Morocco could have made 
80 ‘eat a city so miserable and so deserted, 
ORON, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, prov. 
Seville, ona plain near the fvot of a lofty hill, 38m, 
SE. Seville, and 60 m. WSW.Cordova. Pop. 12,846 
in 1857, The town has some well-built houses, a 
par. church, and 2 hospitals, Its inlab. are almost 
wholly agricultural, and nearly all the oil used in 
Seville is raised in the neighbourhood, The ex- 
istence of Roman inscriptions and other antiqui- 
ties has induced some authors to identify Moron 
with the ancient Arunci, 

MORPETH, a mun. and parl, bor,, market town, 
and par, of England, co. Northumberland, ward of 
its own name, on the N, bank of the Wansbevk, 
144 m. N, by W. Newcastle, and 292 m, NNW. 
London by’ Great Northern railway. Pop. of 
munic, bor. 4,296, and pop, of parl, bor. (which in- 
cludes the par. of Morpeth, except one detached 
township, together with the par. of Bedlington), 
13,794 in 1861, ‘The town, which ia pretty well 
built, though badly paved, consists principally of 
two streets, at the junction of which is the market- 
place, with a high square clock-tower, containing 
a chime of bells, A town-house, a stone struc- 
ture fronted by a colonnade, and decorated with 
turrets at the angles, was erected in 1714, at the 
expense of Lord Carlisle, for the manorial courts, 
quarter sessions, and local business, The co. gaol 
and house of correction is an extensive and com- 
modious pile erected in 1829 on the S, side of the 
river. The par. church, a plain brick building, 1s 
on Kirkshill, 4m. 8, the town, the living being a 
rectory in the gift of Earl Carlisic. There is also a 
chapel of ease. The Rom. Catholics, Presbyte- 
rians, and Wesleyan Methodists, have their te- 
spective places of worship, to which, and the 
church, aye attached Sunday-schools. A gram- 
mar-school was founded here by Edward VI.; it 
was rebuilt in 1858, An English free-school and 
infant schools are supported by the corporation, 
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and there are 2 subscription schools.for boys and 
girls, The other establishments of the town com- 
prise a provident club, dispensary, mechanics’ in- 


stitute, subscription library, and some minor cha-} 


Tities, 

Morpeth is a bor. by prescription, and recog- 
nised as such by the charter of 15 Charles IL.; its 
municipal officers, since the Mun. Reform Act, 
being a mayor, 3 aldermen, and 12 councillors. 
It has sent 2 mems, to the H. of C. since the reign 
of Mary; the right of election, down to the-Re- 
form Act, having ‘been nominally vested in the 
bailiff and free burgesses, but substantially in the 
Earl of Carlisle, lord of the manor. This act de- 
prived it of one of its members, and the limits of 
the bor. were then also enlarged, as stated above. 
Reg. electors, 446 in 1865, Petty sessions are held 
weekly, and quarter sessions alternately, with 
three other towns, Large cattle fairs, the Wed., 
Thurs., and Friday but one before Whit-Sunday. 
Races are held on Cottingwood Common, early in 
September, 

It appears from Camden that Morpeth was 
‘burned down by its inhabitants in 1215, ont of 
hatred to King John,’ that is, with the view of 
distressing him when on his march to punish the 
revolt of his barons; and it suffered again from 
fire in 1689, Its castle, built in 1358, and Cister- 
cian monastery, both mere ruins, and several 
churches and baronial residences in the immediate 
vicinity, are well worth the notice of the anti- 


wary. 
7 MOSCOW (Russ, Moskva), a large city of Eu- 
ropean Russia, long the residence of the sovereigns, 
and still one of the capitals of the empire, on the 
navigable river Moskva, 400 m, SE, Petersburg, 
on the junction of the railways from St. Peters- 
burg to Orel and to Nijni Novogorod. Pop, 
386,370 in 1860, The city, which was founded in 
1147, is one of the most singular in the world. It 
is of a circular form, and covers a large extent of 
‘ound, The central part, on an eminence on the 
|. side of the river, is occupied by the kremlin, or 
citadel, containing the palace of the czars, with 
cathedrals, monasteries, and squares built at dif- 
ferent epochs, and in the most incongruous styles 
of architecture, ‘The other quarters of the city lie 
ronud this central nucleus, increasing in magni- 
tude according as they. diverge from it, On the 
outside of all are the slobodes, or suburbs, ‘The 
Moskva, which has a very tortuous course through 
the city, is crossed by various bridges, some of 
stone, but the greater number of wood. 
Previously to the conflagration of 1812, which 
destroyed two-thirds of the city, Moscow presented 
the most extraordinary contrasts—palaces alter- 
nating with huts, Asiatic with European buildings, 
and open fields and gardens with crowded streets. 
“If was struck with the irreyalarity of Smolensk,’ 
says Mr, Coxe, ‘1 was all astonishment at the im- 
mensity and variety of Moscow ; a city so irregular, 
go uncommon, so extraordinary, and so contrasted, 
never before claimed my attention, The streets 
are in general exceedingly long and broad: some 
are paved; others, particularly those in the suburbs, 
formed with trunks of trees, or boarded with planks 
like the floor of a room; wretched hovels are 
blended with large palaces; cottages of one story 
stand next to the most stately mansions, Many 
brick structures are covered with wooden tops; 
some of the timber houses are painted, others have 
iron doors and roofs, Numerous churches present 
themselves in every quarter, built in the Oriental 
stvle of architecture; some with domes of copper, 
others of tin, gilt, or painted green, and many 
roofed with wood. In a word, some parts of this 
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desert, other quarters of a town; some of 
a contemptible village, others of a great capital’ 
(Travels in the North, i, 283.) There is no longer 
any question that the conflagration of 1812 was 
the act of the Russian government, in the view of 
rendering it impossible for the French to winter in 
the city. With the exception of the Kremlin, and 
the quarter (Bielogorod) immediately surrounding 
it, on the N., the rest of the city was mostly de- 
stroyed; and in some quarters the destruction was 
so complete that the lines of streets could with 
difficulty be recognised. The Kremlin, too, though 
it escaped the conflagration, suffered severely from 
the mines sprung under its walls, by order of 
Napoleon, on its evacuation by the French, But 
this wide-spread desolation was repaired in a very 
few years, Like a phoenix, Moscow has risen from 
her ashes larger and more beautiful than ever. The 
streets have been widened, and the buildings are 
less singular and discordant; still, however, the old 
and distinctive character of the city is preserved, ' 
being at once ‘ beautiful and rich, grotesque and 
absurd, magnificent and mean.’ ‘The erection of a 
wooden house is an easy matter, A market, held 
in a large open space in one of the suburbs, ex- 
hibits a varicty of materials for house building, 
consisting of trunks of trees cut, shaped, and mor- 
tised into each other. The purchaser who wants a 
dwelling repairs to the spot, explains the number 
of rooms he requires, examines the different. tim- 
bers, which are regularly numbered, and bargains 
for what suits him. The whole is either paid for 
on the spot, and taken away by the purchaser, or 
the seller may agree to transport and erect it at the 
gee where it is wanted, A dwelling may thus 

¢ bought, transported, raised, and inhabited, with- 
in a week, 

The Kremlin, which hag been completely re~ 
paired since 1812, comprises the imperial palace, 
the archbishop’s palace, the cathedral of the As- 
sumption, in which the Russian sovereigns are 
crowned, with the cathedrals of St, Michae! and the 
Annunciation. It also contains the belfry of Ivan 
Veliki, a tower 2694 ft. in height, having within 
it, at different stories, 32 bells, some of them of an 
immense size: on festivals they are tolled without 
interruption, the Russians being passionately fond 
of bell-tinging. The great bell of Moscow, weigh- 
ing 10,000 poods, or 360,000 Ibs. (1,600 tons Eng.), 
is now lying on the ground, at a short distance 
from the tower of Ivan Veliki, It is said to have 
been once suspended in a wooden building ; but 
this taking fire, the water thrown upon it, to ex- 
tinguish the flames, occasioned the large rent now 
seen in the bell. But the fact of its ever having 
been suspended is doubtful, and the rent waa pro- 
hably occasioned by some defect in the casting. 
On festivals, the peasants resort to this bell as they 
would to a sanctuary. Among the other public 
buildings may be mentioned the Palace of Arms, 
in the Kremlin; the foundling hospital; the bazaar, 
an immense building, containing a great number 
of shops; the imperial theatre; the hall, for ex- 
ercising the troopa in bad weather, built by the 
emperor Alexander I., of vast dimensions, being 
560 ft. in length, 180 in breadth, and 50 in height, 
the roof not being supported on pillars; the arsenal; 
the palace of the senate; the university ; the post- 
office; the Pachkoff palace; the great military 
hospital. The number of churches, though less- 
ened by the fire, is stil] immense, 

The University, founded in 1755, is the most 
ancient in Russia. It had, in 1865, 120 professors 
and sub-professors, and 419 pupils, Among the 
other educational establishments may be men- 
tioned the gymnasium, dependent on the univer- 





vast city have the appearance of a sequestered | Sity ; the theological academy, one of the principal 
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e medico-chirurgical academy ; 
the military schpol, or corps de cadets, with 600 
pupils; the coamergial school, founded in 1804 ; 
the establishments of St. Catherine and Alexander, 
for the education of young ladies; the veterinary 
school ; the inatitute of Lazarus, so ¢i 
founder, with 80 pupils, and a library partieularly 
rich in Armenian literature. There is, however, a 
great want of elementary schools for the lower 
classes; Moscow being, in this respect, far below 
Petersburg, defective as is the latter, There are 
a large nuruber of literary societies and libraries, 
The best library belongs to Count Tolstoi. The 
university library was partly destroyed. in 1812, 
but it has since been enriched by fresh purchases 
and donations, Several nobles have extensive 
collections of books, pictures, and medals. 

The Foundling Hospital is a vast establishment, 
and is managed in the best possible manner, The 
great military hospital has above 1,500 beds, and 
its organisation is excellent. ‘There is also the 
hospital of St. Catherine and the hospital of 
Gallitzen. ‘ 

Manufactures are prosecuted here on a much 
larger scale than in Petersburg; but a large pro- 
portion of the works on account of the manufac- 
turers and capitalists of Moscow are not in the city, 
but in the adjoining towns and villages, sometimes 
at a considerable distance from the capital, The 
principal establishments are those for the manu- 
facture of cotton, woollen, and silk fabrics, many 
of which are upon a very large scale, and are 
fitted up‘with steam-engines and other improved 
machinery, Hats, also, are extensively produced; 
and there are numerous tanneries, breweries, and 
distilleries. 

Moscow is the grand entrepdt of the internal 
commerce of the empire. It is connected by rail- 
way with the principal towns in the empire, and 
has water communication with Petersburg and 
Riga, on the Baltic, Astrakhan, on the Caspian, 
and Odessa, on the Black Sea, In spring. or after 
the breaking up of the ice, the Moskva is navi- 

rable for barks, but during the rest of the season it 
is navigable for rafts only. A great deal of the 
commercial intercourse between the city and the 
adjacent, and distant provinces is carried on in 
winter by the sledge-roads. 

Moscow, founded in the middle of the 12th 
century, was sacked by the Moguls in 1233 and 
1293, From the middle of the 14th century, it was 
considered the capital of Russia. It was taken by 
the Poles in 1611, In 1703 Peter the Great trans- 
ferred his residence to St. Petersburg, but Moscow 
was still regarded by the Russians as the cap. of 
their empire. It was occupied by the French in 
1812; but, after the battle of Borodino, the Rus- 
sian general set it on fire, and thus compelled the 
French ta commence their disastrous retreat. 

MOSELLE, a frontier dép. of France, reg. NE., 
formerly a part of Lorraine, chicfly between lat. 
49° and 49° 30’ N., and long. 5° 30° and 7° 40’ E., 
having N. and E. Laxemburg, Rhenish Prussia, 
and Rhenish Bavaria; §, the déps, Bas-Rhin and 
Meurthe, and W. that of the Meuse. Area, 536,889 
hectares. Pop. 446,457 in 1861. The E. part of 
the dép. is covered with ramifications of the Vosges, 
and the W, with those of the Ardennes mountains; 
but neither rise to any considerable height. The 

eneral slope of the dép, is towards the N., which 
4s the direction followed by its principal rivers, the 
Moselle in the W., the Sarre in the E., and their 
aftluents, the Ornes and Nied. Some portions of 
the surface are very marshy. Near the Vosges, 
where primary formations prevail, the soil is 
stony ; elsewhere it is chalky or clayey, and, in 
general, of indifferent quality, only about 10,000 
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hectares being said to be rich land. The arable 
lands are estimated to comprise 803,918 hectares ; 
pastures, 45,597 ; woods, 92,228; and orchards and 
gardens, 11,920 hectares, Besides wheat, oats, and 
barley, the principal articles of culture are tarnips, 
lax, hemp, and oleaginous plants. Moselle far- 
nishea about 180,000 hectolitres a year of second- 
tate wine, the best of which is the red wine pro- 
duced in the arrond. of Metz, The white wines 
are mostly light. Though the pastures are good, 
all kinds of live stock, except hogs, are said to be 
inferior, Quills and honey are important articles 
of rural produce; ‘cantharides are collected in 
summer near Metz. Iron, which is everywhere 
abundant, and usually of good quality, is exten- 
sively produced and wrought, especially in the 
arrond. of Thionville. There are many potteries 
and some glass factories in the dép. Lorraine is 
famous for its linen; but the value of those pro- 
duced in this dép, does not exceed 3,800,000 fr, a 
year, Woollen cloths, lace, paper, glue, and leather 
are the other principal products. Manufacturing 
industry may, in fact, be said to have originated 
and grown up in this dép. since the revolution ; 
and, in the interval since that event, has made 
considerable pi Moselle is divided into 4 
arronds.: chief towns Metz, the cap., Briey, Thion- 
ville, and Sarreguemines. . 

Moseu.« (an. Mosella), a river of W. Europe, 
flowing through the E, part of France, and the 8S. 
part of Rhenish Prussia; its basin being situated 
between that of the Nahe to the E., and the 
Meuse to the W. It rises in the Vosges dép. and. 
mountains, about lat, 48° N., Jong. ae and runs 
generally in a NNE, direction, with a very 
tortuous course, to Coblentz, in lat 50° 22° and 
long. 7° 33’, where it joins the Rhine. Before 
entering the Prussian dom., it traverses the 
French déps. Vosges, Meurthe, and Moselle; and 
separates Dutch Luxemburg from Rhenish 
Prussia. Its entire course is estimated at nearly 
300 m., for about half of which it is navigable, 
Its average breadth is about 170 yards; its mean 
depth 6 ft., and its ordinary rate of current about 
14 m. an hour. Its principal affluents are the 

adon, Meurthe, Seille, Sarre, and Sure: Epinal, 
Toul, Metz, Thionville, ‘Treves, Traubach, and 
Coblentz are on its banks, The surrounding 
country is subject to its inundations, which do 
much damage; but it is of immense utility as a 
channel of internal communication, large quanti- 
ties of timber, slates, coal, charcoal, brandy, salt, 
potash, oak bark, glass and earthenware, and wine 
being sent by it to the Rhine, 

MOSTAR, a town of European Turkey, pach. 
Bosnia, and sandjiak Herzegovina, of which it is 
the cap., on the Narenta, crossed here by a Roman 
bridge, 48 m, SW. Bosna Serai: lat. 43° 20’ N., 
long. 179 52 E. Pop. probably under 10,000. It 
is surrounded by crenellated walls, and its prin- 
cipal streets are on the right bank of the river, 
about 4rd of the town being on the other side. 
It has a celebrated manufacture of swords and 
fire-arms, besides an extensive traffic in cattle, 
corn, and wine, brought thither from a great, 
distance. 

MOSUL, a city of Asiatic Turkey, pach. ot 
Bagdad, chiefly interesting as being near the site 
of Nineveh, the celebrated cap, of the first Assyrian 
empire. It stands on the W. bank of the Tigris 
(here very rapid, 300 ft. broad, and crossed by a 
bridge of boats, as well as an older one of stone), 
193 m. NNW Bagdad, lat. 36° 21’ N., long, 43° 
11’ E. Pop, estimated at 35,000; of whom, about 
9,000 are Christians, 1,500 Jews, and the rest. 
Arabs, Turks, and Kurds. The city is so near 
the level of the river, that its streets are often 
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floaded ; and, like almost every other town in 
‘Turkey’ and Persia, it isin a declining state, its 
walls being broken down, -and its best buildings 
crumbling into ruins, It has seven gates, and 
the castle, now in ruins, occupies a small artiticia 
island in the Tigris. Streets narrow and irreguJar. 
Houses built partly of stone, partly of plastered 
brick, with vaulted roofs and ecilings, surrounded 
hy flat terraces. The mosques, of which there 
are several that possess considerable beauty, the 
coffee-houses, khans, hummums, and b: are 
handsomer than in most Turkish towns, and the 
market is well supplied with provisions from 
Kurdistan, The Greek Christians have nine 
churches, and there is a Dominican convent. The 
principal ornaments of the city are, a college, the 
tomb of Sheikh Abdul Cassim, and the remains 
of a fine mosque, the minaret of whieh was built 
by Noureddin, sultan of Dasmascus, We 
‘Tigris, the environs are wholly unculti 
this cirermstance, combined with the gr 
of the cemetery close under the walls, gives it a 
gloomy and melancholy aspect, 

Mosnl is under the separate jurisdiction of a 
pachy of two tails: it formerly had a large carayan 
le with all parts of Asia, but has Jost much of: 
commercial importance. It still, however, 
carries on a trifling trade with Bagdad and Asia 
Minor; tv the former of which it sends, on rafts 
down the Tigris, gall-nuts and copper, from 
Kurdistan and Armenia, receiving in return 
Indian commodities, afterwards forwarded to 
Diarbekr, Orfah, Tokat, and Aleppo. Its only 
manufacture is that of coarse blue cotton cloths, 
used by the lower orders of the pop. 

The climate is proverbially healthy, the arerage 
temp, of surnmer not exceeding 669 Kahr. ; but in 
spring, during the floods of the ‘Tigris, epidemics 
are common, though not often fatal, Several 
sulphur springs are found within a short distance 
of the town, and are much resorted to for cutaneous 
diseases, The geological formation of its imme- 
dinte vicinity consists, according to Ainsworth, of 
solid beds of massive, compact, and granular 
raleareoy 
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gypsum, arranged in horizontal strata, | 
ferons, of a bluish white colour, and ! 
extensively quirried as marble, Superinwsed | 
on the gypsian is a thin formation of a friable | 
limestone, abounding ishells, and forming the ; 













common building stone of Mosul, as it probably ; 


also formed that of the aneient Nineveh. 

MOULUDNS, a town of France, cap. dep. Allior, | 
on the river of that name, which is here crossed by | 
andsome stone bridge of 13 hes, in a fertile | 
ain, 149 m, SSE. Paris, on the railway from 
Paris to Clermont. Pop, 17,58) in 1861, The 
streets of the town are narrow and irregular, Int 
clean and well-paved; houses chielly of brick, 
bat 2 feys also of stone, especially in the principal | 
avenue, the rae de Pa It 
that of the Allier being by far the la 
best. built, Uf is well supplied with wa 
numerous fountains, The chief publie e« 
are the churches of Notre Dame and the 
tion, the royal college. established in the s 
pressed convent of the latter, the town-hall, hotel 
of St, Cyr, and a recently erected hall of justice. | 
Ut has also 2 Jarge hospitals, bar a public 
library with 20,000 vols. a museum of natural | 
history, aud a small theatre, Several fine walks 
run in different directions out of the town: and 
in the ucighbourhood are extensive vineyards, 
aud mulberry-plantations for breeding silk-worms 
Coal and limestone are wrought ata shortlistance 
from the town, and are articles of considerable 
t Moulins is the seat of a tribunal of prima 
jurisdiction and commerce, a chamber of m: 
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factures, and a socicty of agriculture, sciences 
and arts: it has a larze manuaféeture of cutlery, 
especially scissors, which aga-Kighly esteemed, 
and smaller establishments ,for; making coarse 
cotton and woollen fabrics, ‘haberdashery, and 
hats, with steam corn-mills, glass-honses, and 
tan-vards. It has a considerable trade in’ corn, 
wine, silk, timber, coal, and cattle, chiefly with 
Orleans, by railway, as well as by the Loire 
navigation, 

Moulins, which isted as a town so early as 
the 11th century, became the residence of the 
dukes of Bourbon, in 1368. A famous assembly 
convoked here in 1365, by Catherine de Medici, 
was followed by the long and sanguinary war of 
the League, 

MOUNT-SORREL (properly, Mount Soar-hill), 
a market town of Kngland, in E, Goscote hund., 
co. Leicester, pars. of Rothley and Rarrow-apon- 
Sear. Pop, of township, 1,654 in 1861. It derives 
its name from being situated close to a steep 
craggy hill of red granite, which rises imme- 
from the Soar. On its highest point for- 
ly stood a fortress, which, being taken by 
flenty LIT. was soon after entirely demoliched, 
The town, built along the old road between Lon- 
don and Not sists chiefly of houses 
constructed of granite: the principal buildings are 
the town-hall (in which the petty sessions for the 
bund, are heli), a chureh, subordinate to that of 
Barrow, and*three places of worship for dissenters, 
Mount-Sorrel has some share in the hosiery trade 
of Leicester. 

MOZAMBIQUE, a city and sea-port of E. 
Africa, cap, of a colony belonging to the Portu- 
guese, lat, 149 49’ S,, Jong. 40° 45’ K. Pop, esti- 
mated at 5,000, It stands on a crescent-shaped 
island of coral, very low and narrow, and scarcely 
14 m. in length, near the entrance of a deep inlet 
of the sea, which forms its harbour. The fort, 
| which has six bastions and eighty cannon, is in 
bad repair: the city comprises a large square, and 
several narrow, dirty streets lined with lofty houses 
’ fast falling to dee: ‘The governor's palace is an 
extensive stone building, with a fiat lead roof, and, 
a squire court in its centre. Three chereles, an 
old town-hall, and hospital are the only other 
public edilices, S v; 
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Black-town, at its 8, extrem: 
is wholly inhabited by negroes, and consists 
bamboo and osier huts. 

Mozambique was_ first visited by Vasco de 
main 1498; and in 1506 Albuquerque made it 
the centre of the Portuguese possessions in this 
part of the world, and the seat of the vieeray of 
frican colonies. When the Portuguese lost 
Indian possessions at the commencement. of 
the 17th century, Mozambique began to deci 

@ has ever since been in a languishing s 
Phe territory, however, still extends from C, Del- 

do northward to Delagea Bay southward, having 
a length of coast excceding 1,400 m., and com— 
i prising, besides the cap. the several settlements 
of Ibo, Pomba, Conducia, Mokamba, and Quiii- 
The channel between the E. coast of 






































ILHAUSEN, a town of Prussia, prov. 
"Teg. Exfurt. eap, cite, on the Unstrat, 29 
“rfurt, on the railway from Weimar to 
tingen, Pop, 16,104 in 1861. The town is 
surrounded by a high wall, flanked with towers, 
and environed by a ditch: has several Lutheran 
| charches, a gymnasium, 3 hospitals, and an orphan 
‘asylum ; and is the seat of a judicial court for the 
;fown and cire, Tt has manufactures of woollen 

4 Tinen cloths, and carpets ; with dyeing-houses, 
| tubing and oil mills, distilleries, breweries, and 
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tanneries, and an getive trade in corn and dyeing 
drugs. hs 

MULHAUSEN; 6 MULHOUSE, a town of 
France, dép. Haute*Rhin, cap. cant., on the Ill, 22 
m, 8. Colmar, and 16 m. NW. Basle, on the rail- 
way from Strasbourg to Basle. Pop, 45,887 in. 
1861. Mulhausen is divided into the old and the 
new town. The former, entirely surrounded by 
the IN (here crossed by several bridges), though 
‘irregulariy laid out, has tolerably broad, well- 
paved, and clean streets, and some goot houses. 
‘The Protestant and the R. Catholic par. churches, 
the synagogue, town-hall, coliege, arsenal, and hos- 
pital, are the principal public edifices. In one of 
the squares is a column erected to the astronomer 
Lambert, born bere in 1728. The new town, 
which extends, on the SE. as far as the canal 
uniting the Rhine and Rhone, is tastefully laid 
out, and has numerous handsome residences, with 
the hall of the Society of Industry, the exchange, 
and the chamber of commerce ; it has also a ca~ 
pacious basin on the canal, 

Until about the middle of last century, Mal- 
hausen had only a. manufacture of woollen cloths, 
hut in £745 cotton printing was introduced, and it 
is now one of the principal seats of the cotton 
manufacture in France. The cotton prints and 
muslin of Mulhausen and its neighbourhood are 
second only, as respects the perfection and variety 
of their patterns, to the silk goods of Lyons. ‘The 
manufacturers have, in many instauces, branch 
establishments in other parts of Haute-Rhin and in 
the neighbouring deéps. ; but it is stated that many 
of their mills and factories are mortgaged to the 
inhabs. of Basle; and, in fact, Switzerland fur- 
nishes considerable capital to the manufacturers of 
Alsace. The workpeople, on the whole, are badly 
clothed, dirty, and lodge generally in cellars, or 
other comfortiess dwellings; but of late efforts 
have been made, by some of the more wealthy 
manufacturers, to improve the lodgings by the 
erection of ‘cités ouvriéres,’ or model lodging- 
honses. ts 

‘The spinning mills at Mulhausen have, in recent 
years, not been in a flourishing condition, owing, 
tw the American civil war of 1861-65, and the at- 
tendant ‘cotton famine,’ and to their being obliged 
to nse cotton imported by way of Havre or Mar- 
seilles, Woollen cloths, hosiery, straw hats, mo- 
rocco leather, and beer are the other principal 
goods made at Mulhausen, which has also a brisk 
trade in iron, hardware, and agricultural produce. 

Before the Revolution, this town was the cap, 
of a small republic allied to Switzerland, It was 
annexed to France in 1798, and has rapidly in- 
creased since 1820, 

MULL. See Ilepripes. 

MULLINGAR, an inland town of Ireland, 
prov. Leinster, co. Westmeath, of which it is the 
cap., on the Brosna, 44 m, W. by N. Dublin, on 
the Midland Great Western railway. 9 
jn 1861. The town consists of ‘one principal 
street, tmning E. and W., with several diverging 
streets and lanes. It has a par. church, a very 
large R, Catholic chapel, a convent, a Presbyterian 
and a Methodist meeting-house, a large barrack, 
and the prison court-house and infirmary for the 
co, Though not an incorporated bor., it sent 2 
mems, to the Irish H, of ©. till the Dnion, when 
it was disfranchised. It has two schools, partly 
supported by the Educational Board, one attended 
by about 250 boys, and the other by above 400 
girls, Courts leet and baron, for smail debts, are 
held every Thursday; and a court of record, with | 
jurisdiction to the amount of 1002 The assizes } 
for the co. are also held here; with general 
sessions in Jan,, April, July, and Oct., and petty 
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sessions on Saturdays, It is a constabulary and 
revenue police station, The co, prison, built on 
the radiating plan, contains 100 cells and 15 other 
rooms for prisoners, It is a large market town for 
corn, butter, cattle, and other agricultural produce, 
having an easy communication by railway, as well 
as by the royal canal, which nearly encircles it, 
with Dublin on the one hand, and the Shannon on. 
the other. It bas two tanneries and a brewery, 
Markets on Thursdays; fairs, inferior only to 
those of Ballinasloe, for the sale of cattle, on 
April 6, July 4, Aug. 29, and Nov. 11, the last 
chiefly for horses. 

MUNICH (Germ. Miinchen), a city of 8, Ger- 
many, the cap. of Bavaria, on the Fsar, about 220 
m, W, Vienna, and 118 m. ESE. Stuttgard, on the 
railway from Augsburg to Salzburg and Vicnna, 
Pop. 148,201 in 1861, The city stands in the 
midst of a plain, which is neither fertile nor pic- 
turesque, but is one of the mast elevated in Europe, 
being nearly 1,600 ft. above the sea. In the last 
century it was only a second-rate fortified town, 
with castellated gates, and quaint ancient-looking 
houses; but since the beginning of the present 
century, new quarters and suburbs have so far 
extended themselves beyond the walls, that the 
buildings now ocenpy nearly double the extent of 
the old town. ‘Munich,’ says the author of Ger- 
many and the Germans, ‘ has kept: pace even with 
Vienna in the march of modern improvement. 
This is everywhere visible; for we see new and 
splendid streets extending in all directions, fine 
palaces and public edifices, many of them magnifi- 
cent, surrounded by extensive pleasure-grounds 
with fine walks and drives: in short, every object 
shows that it is flourishing beneath the sunshine 
of peace. Indeed, next to Berlin, Munich is the 
third city in the Germanic empire; for though 
Dresden, from its beautiful localities, is more cap- 
tivating, yet this is the more striking: add to 
which, the one is dull and stationary, while the 
other is lively, attractive, and continually ad- 
vancing in prosperity.’ Munich has, however, an 
unfinished appearance, in consequence of the open 
spaces that intervene here and there between the 
numerous edifices, many of which are still incom- 
plete. The old town comprises numerous strects, 
diverging from a common central square, called 
the Haupt-plutz, and running towards the walls, 
which form round it a species of irregular circle, 
A large and broad strect runs from NW. to SE., 
called in different parts, the Neuhausen Strasse, 
Kaufinger Strasse, and the Thal. The Sendlinger 
Strasse is another leading avenue, and two narrow 
lanes, one of which passes through Maa-Joseph's- 
platz, one of the finest squares in Europe, lead to 
4 fine suburban line of streets. The Ludwig's 
Strasse, Kart's-platz, and Marimilian's-platz skirt 
the town on its W. and N, sides. The different 
public edifices that form the prineipal glory of 
Munich are chietly on its N. side. Here also is 
the Carolinen-platz, in the centre of which is an 
obclisk, 100 ft. high, formed partly out of cannon 
taken by the Bayarians in the French war. An 
equestrian statue of the elector Max. I., by Thor- 
waldsen, decorates the Wittelsbacher-platz. The 
cathedral, a large brick pile, erected at the close 
of the 16th century, has 2 towers, 333 ft. high, 
and a fine monument of the emperor Louis of 
Bavaria. The church of the Theatines (so called 
from Caraffa, bishop of Theate, the founder of the 
order) is a large structure in the Italian style, with 
a central dome flanked by 2 towers. The Jesuits’ 
church, built at the end of the 16th century, is 
remarkable for its wide roof unsupported by pillars, 
as well as for 2 fine porticoes of marble, which form 
its grand entrance : it is 280 ft, in length, and 
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14 ft. wide; has 11 altars and a noble organ, with 
several monuments, one of which, by Thorwaldsen, 
to the memory of Prince Eugene Beauharnois, 
son-in-law of Napoleon, is one of the finest works 
of its kind. The church of St. Louis, in the Lud- 
wig's-strasse, a brick building faced with marble, 
in the Byzantine Gothic style, has 2 towers, 220 
ft. above the basement, and the nave is 250 ft. in 
length. The church of All Saints has some fine 
carvings and freaco-paintings, but is much smaller, 
and with fewer pretensions to architectural beauty 
than those before mentioned. There are several 
otber churches on a lurge scale, and tastefully or- 
namented with pietures and painted glass windows, 
‘The public cemetery lies outside the S. gate, and 
is of vast extent; open alike to Protestants and 
Catholics, Not far from it is the General Hospital, 
a lage building having accommodation for nearly 
800 patients. 

The Royal Palace, or Kénigs-residenz, consists 
of an older part, built in the 16th century, and 
comprising 4 irregular court-yards, as well as a 
more modem part, called Newhan, planned on the 
model of the Pitti Palace at Florence, and fitted 
up in the most sumptuous style. Some of the 
apartments are in the style of those seen in 
Pompeii, and comprise wumerous fresco and en- 
caustic paintings, bas-reliefs, and richly carved 
cornics At the back of the palace is the Hof~ 
garten, & large square planted space, surrounded 
by arcades, not unlike those of the Palais Royal 
in Paris, the E. side being occupied by barracks, 
Connected with the Hofgarten eastward is a kind 
of park, called the English Garden. The new 
buildings of the palace face Max-Joseph’s Square, 
on another side of which is the opera-house, one of 
the largest and most.clegant theatres in Germany ; 
it is fitted to hold about 2,500 spectators, and is 
equalled, as respects its performances, only by those 
of London, Naples, and Milan. Opposite the pa- 
lace, in the same square, is the new post-office, 
copied from that of Rome, and in the centre is a 
statue of the king Maximilian Joseph I., by the 
eclebrated Rauch, 

The great glory of Munich consists in its fine 
galleries of paintings and sculpture, called respec- 
tively the Pinacotheca (from mivag, a picture, and 
@qeq, a Tepository), and the Glyptotheca (from 
yAuaros, a carving, and @&eq, a repository). ‘The 
first of these, in the Baier Strasse, is in the Pal- 
Jadian style with 2 wings, and bas a front 500 ft, 
in length: the public entrance is at the E. enda 
the corridor is adorned with allegorical frescves in ! 
compartments; and the collection which, for spe- 
cimens of the Flemish and Dutch schools, is ene 
of the finest in the world, eceupies 7 splendid halls ; 
and 23 adjoining cabinets on the first floor, the | 
basement story being devoted to the reception af! 
drawings, enamels, and mosaics, The coliection 
of drawings comprises about 9,000, including 6 by 
Raphael, 30 by Fra Bartolomeo, and several by 
Rembrandt, Albert Durer, and other Duteh and 
German artists. ‘The paintings are limited to 
1,500, and consist of the chefs-daurre from the 
royal and other collections, including the galleries 
of Dusseldort, Mannheim, Deux-Ponts, Sclileis- 
heim, and other galleries, | Two of the apartments 
are devoted tu the German school, and include the 
Glite of Une Boisserée gallery, comprising specimens 
by Albert Derer, J. von Eyek, Schoreel, and Hans 
Fiemling. ‘Three of the rooms contain pictures of 
the Flemish and Dutch masters, the principal of 
which are the ‘Murder of the Innocents,’ ‘ Fall 
of the Dammed,’ and other splendid works of 
Rubens; the ‘ Village Fete’ of Teniers; the *Mu- 
sical Party,’ by Netcher; the ‘Girl with the 
Pitcher’ and ‘ ‘Lhe Mountebank,’ by Gerard Dow; 
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‘The Wise and Foolish Virgingy by,Schalken, be- 
sides numerous highly-colopred twarke of Vander- 
werf and Rembrandt, with various portraits of 
Vandyck. The specimens of the Italian school, 
comprised in two apartments, bear no comparison 
with the invaluable pictures just mentioned; but 
there are a few fine works by Raphael, Guido, 
Titian, Domenichino, Annibal Carracci, and Carlo 
Maratti. Belongiug to the Spanish school, also, 
may be noticed ‘The Beggars’ of Murillo, several 
works of Espagnoletto, and some portraits by Ve- 
lasquez, There are also a few paintings of the 
English school, and among them is the well known 
‘Reading of the Will, by Sir D. Wilkie, The 
Glyptotheca in the Kénigs-platz is a chaste and 
elegant structure, in the lonic style, erected like 
the last by the Baron von Klenze, and has a noble 
central portico, the sides being adorned with statues 
in niches, The collection is distributed in twelve 
rooms, each of which is devoted to a distinct epoch 
in the art, and decorated in accordance with its 
contents. ‘The walls are of scagliola-work, the 
floors of marble, and the ceilings richly adorned 
in fresco and stucco work, The marbles from the 
temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, in Egina, pur- 
chased for 10,000 sequins, occupy an entire room, 
and are particul. luable, from their being the 
only extant specimens of the Eginetan school of 
statuary, The Ilioneus, however, is said to be 
‘the gem of the collection,’ and one of the finest 
existing specimens of ancient art. The Romar 
hall far surpasses the rest in the splendour of its 
decorations; but the works that it contains belong 
rather to the declining stage of the arts. The hall 
of modern sculpture has, among other works, the 
Paris and Venus of Canova, copied from that at 
Florence; the Adonis of Thorwaidsen, and a bust 
of the king by the same artist. 

The Leuchtenberg gallery, formed by the late 
prince Eugene Beauharnois, comprises a choice, 
though not very extensive collection, including, 
among other chefs-d’auvre, Murillo's famous Virgin 
and Child, with seyeral cabinet pictures, by Ra- 
phael, Vandyck, Rembrandt, and Velasquez, with 
numerous works of modern French artists, aud a 
few sculptures by Canova. ‘fhe royal family are 
liberal, and perhaps also judicious patrons of art; 
and nowhere is the modern German school of 

ainting to be seen to greater advantage than in 
Munich. Several artists are kept in the king’s 
employ, and an Academy of Arts has a triennial 
exhibition, supported by government, with salaried 
professors and pensioned students, This exhibi- 
tion is encouraged, and, in part, supported by a 
society which devotes annually about 8,000 fl. to 
the purchase of modern pictures, Munich was the 
birthplace of Sennefelder, the inventor of litho- 
graphy; and it has many eminent professors of 
that art, who have transferred to stone som¢ of 
the most celebrated works of the Pinacotheca and 
Gilyptotheca, 

‘The University of Munich, originally founded 
at Ingoldstadt in 1472, and removed thither in 
1826, is the principal school of learning in Bavaria, 
It comprises 20 professors of four different faculties, 
with 1,300 students, almost exclusively Bavarians, 
besides a library of about 200,000 vols. Philolo- 
gical and theological seminaries, as well as two 
gyinnasiums, are attached to the university; and 
the town has polytechnic, central, and subscription 
schools. ‘The royal library, lately removed to a 
noble building of great length, and 3 stories in 
height, is equalled only by that of Paris, the best 
authorities estimating its contents at 540,000 
printed books and 16,000 MSS. The collection 
of engravings amounts to 300,000, and there are 
about 10,000 Greek and Remancoins, Themuseum 
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of natural history is small and poor, containing 
bat few specimens of,foreign plants or animals; 
and the Brazilian collection, made by Spix and 
Martius during their travels in $. America, though 
originally good and well selected, has been much 
neglected, Munich has no very important manu- 
factures, but comprises establishments for bronze- 
casting, iron-works, sugar-refineries, silk-throwing 
mills, and tobacco manafactories. Its telescopes 
are highly celebrated, and its porcelain is exported, 
like that of Dresden, to different parts of Europe. 
‘The last, branch of industry is under royal patron- 
age, and is carried on in a large establishment at 
Nymphenberg, about 8 m, distant, where also is a 
handsome palace of the king, with parks and men- 
ageries, completed at the cnd of the 17th century. 

‘Munich owes its present distinguished position, 
as the Athens of S. Germany, principally to the 
patronage and encouragement of king Ludwig [. 
It is very doubtful, however, whether he deserves 
any considerable portion of the praise that has been 
lavished upon‘him on this account, On the con- 
trary, those who are best acquainted with Bavaria 
atirm that the embellishment of the capital has 
heen effected at the expense and injury of the 
rest of the kingdom; and that the vast sums 
lavished on buildings and pictures would have 
been far better expended for other purposes, The 
immediate environs of Munich abound in taverns 
and gardens, which are the favourite resort of the 
middle classes. Beer is the favourite beverage, 
and waltzes are danced for 6 or § hours, without. 
intermission. The beer-honses are exceedingly 
numerous, and béer is drank in immense quanti- 
ties, Some of the breweries are upon a very large 
seale, ‘The inhabs. are likewise fond of good 








cheer in other respects, eating and drinking con-! 


stituting” with them the chief business of life, 
The morals of the inhabs, are alleged to be at a 
very low ebb; and the number of illegitimate 
offspring has actually been greater, in certain 
years, than that of legitimate children, 

Munich was founded by Henry, duke 
and Bavaria, in 962, on a site belongi 
monks of Sehaffelar, from whom it tak 
Otho TV. encircled it with wails in 11 


f Saxony 
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> and in 


1632 it surrendered to the Swedes and German | 


Protestants, under Gustavus Adolphus, In the 
war of 1704, between the Austrians and Bavarians, 
it fell into the hands of the former, after the battle 
of Blenheim; and it shared also the vicissitudes 
of the war of 1740, when the elector made his 
unsuccessful attempt to attain the imperial crown, 
In 1796 the French army, under Moreau, ap- 
proached Munich, and obliged the elector to make 
a separate treaty. ‘The French again occupied 


Havaria in 1800, and from the battle of Hohen- ! 


linden till 1813 the country remained in alliance 
with France, 

MUNNEPOOR, a territory of India-beyond- 
the-Bralimaputra, (See Cassar.) ‘The small 
town of the same name, cap, Cassay, is in a fer- 
tile valley, about 400 m, NE. Calcutta; lat, 24° 
20’ N,, long. 94° 30° B, 

MUNSTER, a city of Prussia, cap. prov. West- 
phalia, and of a reg. and cire. of the same name, 
onthe Aa, a tributary of the Ems, and on the 
railway from Cologne to Emden. Pop. 27,332 in 
1861, excl. of garrison of 4,000 men. ‘The town is 
well built, is the seat of a R. C. archbishop, of the 
government, and of the tribunal of appeal for the 
prov. It has a seminary or college for the in- 
struction of Catholies in theology, a gymnasium, 
a veterinary schocl, a butanieal garden, and a 
public Hbrary. Principal public buildings, the 
cathedral, the church of St. Lambert, and the 
episcopal palace, now eccupied by the governor. 
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Miinster has manufactures of woollen stuffs and 
starch, with tanneries and breweries; and a con- 
siderable commerce in the products of these, and 
linen fabrics, hams, and other Westphalian pro- 
duce. It is united by canals with the Ems, and 
also with the Vechte, flowing into the Zuyder Zee. 
The treaty of Westphalia was signed in the town— 
house, in 1648. The famous fanatic Bocold, sur- 
named John of Leyden, the leader of the Anabap- 
tists, made himself master of this place in 1584; 
but the town being subsequently taken by the 
bishop, John of Leydon and two of his accomplices 
were put to death, after being confined for a while 
in iron cages, still preserved in the church of St. 
Lambert, 

Munster, one of the 4 great provinces into 
which Ireland is divided, comprising the SW. por- 
tion of the island, and the cos, of Clare, Kerry, 
Limerick, Cork, Tipperary, and Waterford. (See 
IRELAND.) F 

MURCIA, a prov,, and formerly a king. in the 
SE. of Spain, between lat, 37° 20’ and 39° 25° XN, 
and long. 0° 40’, and 8° 5’ W., bounded N. and 
NW. by Castile, E. by Valencia, 8, by the Medi- 
terranean, and W. by Andalusia. Murcia is at 
present divided into the two provinces of Murcia 
and Albacete, United area, 7,877 sq. miles; pop. 
582,087 in 1857. It is intersected by numerous 
ranges of mountains separated by extensive valleys 
formed by the Segura and its tributaries, ie 
Sierras Segura and Pinoco skirt the country west~ 
ward, and a chain of mountains runs northward 
from Carthagena, the highest point in the province 
being the Sierra Espafia, which rises 5,800 fect 
above the sea, ‘The mountains are chiefly of lime- 
stone, interspersed here and there with other forma- 
tions. Teal and copper abound; but no mines 
are wrought. The climate on the sea-coast, and 
among the mountains, is temperate and delight- 
ful, but oppressively hot in the plains. The heat 
in summer occasionally rises above 100° Fahr, in 
the shade; and the winters are so mild, that frost 
is almost unkuown, Rain seldom falls, and the 
sky is usually so clear and blue as to have caused 
Murcia to be called ed reeno serenissimo. The soil, 
except on the banks of the Segura, is sandy, dry, 
and unproductive; above two-thirds of the sur- 
face is incapable of cultivation, and only about one- 
halfis fit even for pasture: indeed Murcia is one 
of the most barren districtsin Spain. The Auerta, 
however, which lies close to the Segura, is ex- 
tremely fertile, producing rich erops of wheat, 
barley, rye, rice, maize, vegetables and fruit, par- 
ticularly’ oranges, lemons, pomegranates, and me- 
lons ; mulberry and olive trees are found in great 
quantities, and evergreen oaks, as well as pines, 
clothe the sides of the mountains, Silk and oil are 
extensively produced, with smaller quantities of 
saffron and wine, ‘The esparto rush grows luxa- 
tiantly in the neighbourhood of Carthagena, and, 
with barilla, forms a considerable article of trade. 
The cattle of Murcia are not numerous, consisting 
principally of sheep and goats, with only a few 
horned cattle: the pigs, owing to the abundance 
of*oaks, are almost equal to those of Valencia. 
Game is abundant, and the coast swarms with a 
yaricty of fishes. Wolves, foxes, and wild boar 
inhabit the mountains. The manufactures are 
unimportant, being principally limited to the pro- 
duction of coarse linens, silk ‘stuffs, and earthen- 
ware, and soap, Carthagena, its only port, has a 
considerable export trade in cutlery, hemp, ribbons, 
wine, soda,sbarilla, and saffron; but the roads of 
the interior are so bad as almost to prevent inter- 
course. Three large fairs are held in Sept. at Murcia, 
Lorea, and Albacete, The inhabs. are proverbial, 
even in Spain, for pride, apathy, and indolence, 
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Except at Carthagena, the principal inhabs. of 
which are of French, English, or Italian descent, 
all classes Iead a dull monotonous life, spending 
their time either in eating and smoking, or else in 
total inactivity. Agriculture is pursued only from 
necessity, commerce languishes, and education and 
science are at the lowest ebb. 

Murcia was the part of Spain first conquered by 
the Carthaginians, who founded Nova Carthago, 
anno 202-8.c, The country passed, with the rest 
of the peninsula, into thé hands successively of 
the Romans, Goths, and Moors, the last of whom 
invaded it in the beginning of the 8th century. It 
formed a part of the caliphate of Cordova till! 
1144, when it was annexed to the kingdom of 
Granada, to which it belonged down to 1266, when 
it was taken by Alonso X. of Castile, and has since 
formed one of the provs. of Spain, 

‘Moncra,a city of Spain, cap. of the above prov., 
onthe NX, bank’of the Segura (crossed here by a 
‘magnificent’ stone bridge of two arches), 31m, 
NNW. Carthagena, and 250 m, SE. Madrid, on | 
the railway from Carthagena to Madrid, Pop. 
26,888 in 1857, The city situated in a vale 
which, for beauty and fertility, equals any part of 
Spain. It was formerly fortified, but is now open 
on every side, and has narrow though clean streets, 
lined with mean houses, sometimes ornamented 
with grotesque carved-work, Gardens often skirt 
the streets, as in Seville, and the walls in many 
parts are overtopped by the heavily laden orange 
trees and branching palms. There are four con- | 
siderable squares, the largest of which is used for 
a bull-ring ; the principal public buildings are the 
cathedral, 11 par. churches, the bishop's palace, 5 
colleges, a town-hall, custom-house, and hospital, 
The cathedral is of mixed architecture, with a Co- 
rinthian portico and Gothic dome, It formerly 
possessed great riches in plate and jewellery; but 
these were abstracted during the late war, and it 
has now only a few pictures, The chief object of 
attraction at present is its tower, 260 ft. high, 
which, like that of Seville, may be ascended by a 
spiral walk or inclined plane, accessible even to 
horsemen, In the Plaza real is a fine marble 
columu, formerly surmounted by a statue of Fer- 
dinand V.; and there are four pablic walks, one 
af which is formed by a mole or quay skirting | 
the river, The botanic garden is small and ill- 
arranged, The silk manufacture of Murcia, whieh 
ouce employed some thousand hands, now re- 
quires only 400, The silk is prepared by hand | 
Jabour, and cannot therefore come into compe-} 
tition with that of Valencia, which is for the most 
part produced by machinery, Considerable quan- 
tities of coarse cloth are made for the supply of 
the poor, and there is a manufactory of saltpetre 
farmed by government to a company, which 
makes about 1.200 arrobas yearly—only one- 
tenth of the quantity produced at the close of 
the last. century. About 3m, frum the city is 

+a gunpowder mill, bound to furnish government 
avith 60,000 arrobas a year. Most of the inhabs, 
are supported by agriculture: the land in the 

































vale of Murcia produces two crops a year. The 
inhabitants are sluggish, gloomy, and reserved. 


‘The African eharacter is more strongly marked 
jn them than in other Spaniards; and the cast of 
countenance is, in general, very different from that 
of the Andalusian Moors. 

Murcia was little known before the invasion of 
the Moors, when it was besieged and taken, A.p, 
T14, It was subject to the caliphate of Cordova 
from 756 to 1144, when it was annexed to the} 
new Moorish kiugdom of Granada, In 1221 it 
again became subject to Cordova; and, on the 
‘israemberment of that caliphate, ‘was made the 
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cap. of a separate kingdom by Hubiel, from who 
it was taken in 1266 by Alonso X..of Castile ; since 
which time it has remained in the hands of the 
Christians. 

MURVIEDRO (Muri veteres, but more an. Sa-- 
guntum), a town of Spain, prov. Valencia, on the 
Canates, about 34 m. from the Mediterranean, 
and 15 m. NNE. Valencia, on the railway from 
Valencia to Barcelona, Pop. 6,915 in 1857. The 
town stands at the foot of a mountain of black 
marble, and at the NE, extremity of a large and 
well irrigated plain; has long, tortuous, narrow 
streets, and is surrounded by walls flanked with 
small round towers, The houses in the interior 
have a mean and gloomy appearance; but the 
suburbs are more airy and agreeable, and per- 
fectly level. Two churches, three old convents, 
and a governor's palace are its only public build- 
ings. Murviedro formerly exported considerable 
quantities of brandy; but its chief dependence, at 
present, is on the export of the oil, wine, wheat, 
harley, carobs, and fruit, grown in the adjacent 
district, sent coastwise to Valencia, and other 
ports of the Mediterranean. 

‘Murvicdro,’ says a modern traveller, ‘seems to 
occupy the same ground as the ancient Roman 
city; but, in all probability, the Saguatum of 
Hannibal was built on the summit of the bill. 
That the Romans, also, had a fortress on the top 
is clear, from the large stones and regular ma- 
sonry on which the Saracens afterwards erected 
their castle. Half way up the rock are the ruins 
of the thegtre, forming an exact semicircle, about 
82 yards in diameter from outside to outside: the 
length of the orchestra, or inner diameter, is 24 ft, 
The seats for the audience, the staircases, and 
passages of communication, the vomitoria, and 
the arched porticos are still easily traced, The’ 
back part rests against the hill, and some of the 
galleries are cut out of the rock. Two walls, going 
off at-an angle, serve to turn off the rain water 
that washes down from the cliff behind. As the 
spectators faced the N. and E., and were sheltered 
from the W. and S., nothing could be more agree- 
able in this climate than such a place of enter- 
tainment, open to every pleasant and ealubrious 
breeze, and defended from all winds that might 
bring them heat or noxious vapours. It is com- 
puted that 9,000 persons might be present, without 
inconvenience, at the exhibitions in this theatre.’ 
An attempt was made, at the close of the last 
century, to repair this noble structure, and, in 
1796, a Spanish comedy was represented within 
its walls; but the plan was never carried into 
execution. The remains of a circus, also, are still 
discoverable in the orchards outside the town. It 
extended to a small river, the bed of which only 
remains, and which was the chord of the segment 
formed by the circus. When the Saguntines ex- 
hibited their mock sea-fights, called naumachia, 
this bed was undoubtedly filled from the neigh- 
bouring canals which still exist, A mosaic pave- 
ment, 24 ft. in length and 14 ft. wide, in a very 
perfect state of preservation, was discovered in 
1758, at the entrance of the town, and Ferdinane 
VIL. ordered it to be inclosed ; but his orders were 
not carried into effect, and it was, consequently, 
suon despoiled, Its fragments may still be seen in 
several houses of Murviedro. Indeed, the city is 
full of the remains of its antiquity : the walls of the 
houses, the city gates, and the doors of the churches 
and inns, are covered with Roman inscriptions. 

The ground occupied by the convent of the Tri- 
nitarians was formerly the site of a temple dedi- 
cated to Diana. A part of the materiais served to 
build the church, and the rest were sold to build 
San Miguel de los Reyes, near Valencia. The castle 
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on the top of the hill presents some int 

remains of Moorish architecture ; the fortifications 
divide the hill inte several courts, with double 
and triple walls, erected on huge masses of rock, 
Jaid in regalar courses by the Romans, 

The prevalent opinion seems to be that Sa- 
guotum was originally founded by colonists from 
Zacynthus, who were afterwards joined by Rutuli 
from Ardea, (Strabo, lib. iii.; Silius Italicus, ii. 
603,) It appears to have early attained to great 
wealth and distinction; and, being zealously at- 
tached to the Romans, it became an object of 
hostility to the Carthaginians. It was besieged 
by Hannibal previously to his invasion of Italy; 
but the strength of the city, and the determined 
bravery of the inhab., baffled for nearly eight 
months all the efforts of this great general to 
effect its subjugation. At length, however, it fell 
into his hands, anno 219 n.c., the inbab, being in 

t put to the sword and in part sold as slaves. 
Phey had previously thrown a great part of ther 
weaith into the flames; but the booty was still 
ample enough to enable Hannibal to reward the 
valour and devotion of his soldiers, and to faci 
litate his designs against Italy, (Polyb., lib. ii 
Livy, lib. xxxi. cap. 9.) Having been rebuilt by 
the Romans, it was afterwards famed for its porce- 
Jain, mentioned by Martial (xiv. epig. 108.) : 






« Sume Saguntino pocula ficta luto,” 


MUSCAT, a city and sea-port on the E. side of 
Arabia, prov, Oman, of which it is the eap., about 
96 m, NW. Cape Ras-el-had ; lat. 38° 88’ N., long. 
58° 37’ 30" EK. Pop., estimated at from 10,000 to 
12,000, of whom 1,000 are Hindoos, and the rest a 
mixed race, the descendants of Arabs, Persiaus, 
Kurds, Afghans, Belooches, settled here for the 
,purposes of commerce, The town is situated at 
the $, extremity of a small cove, shaped like a 
horse-shoe; and on either side hills, lined with 
forts, rise almost perpendicularly 300 ft. from the 
sea, It is built on a slope, rising gradually from 
the water, which nearly washes the bases of the 
houses, On this side it las no defence; but the 
other sides arc protected by a wall 14 ft, high, 
with a dry ditch. Its mosques, minarets, and white 
terraced houses give it an imposing aspect when 
seen from a distance; but, on entering, narrow 
crowded streets, and filthy bazaars, wretched huts, 
paltry houses, and other tenements more than half 
fallen to decay, meet the eye in every direction. 
It has, however, some substantial and even hand- 
some houses; the palace of the imaum, those 
belonging to his mother, the governor's, and se- 
veral others being of the latter description : their 
form differs considerably from what is usually 
seen in the towns of Yemen and the Hedjaz, par- 
taking more of the Persian than Arabian style of 
architecture, Muscat is supplied with water by 
means of a deep and strongly guarded well, from 
which a newly constructed aqueduct conveys it to 
tanks in the different quarters. During July and 
August it is excessively hot, and the fevers then 
prevalent are especially fatal to Eur s. The 
country in its immediate vicinity is extremely 
barren, but it improves as it recedes inwards, 
Dates and wheat are the principal articles of pro- 
duce, the former being held in high estimation, 
and largely exported, chiefly to India. A date 
tree is valued at from 7 to 10 dollars, and its 
annual produce from 1 to 1} doilar. The value 
of estates is measured by the number of date trees 
comprised within the property. 

Muscat is a place of considerable importance, 
being at once the key to, and commanding the 
trade of, the Persian Guif. The dominions of the 
imaum are very extensive, and his government 
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is more liberal and intelligent than any other in 
Arabia or Persia, He has some large ships of 
war, and his subjects have some of the finest 
trading vessels to be met with in the Indian seas. 
The part of Arabia near Muscat is too poor to 
haye any very considerable direct trade; but, 
owing to its favourable position, and the superiority 
of its ships and seamen, it has become an impor- 
tant entrepdt, and has an extensive transit. and 
carrying trade, Most European ships bound for 
Bussorah and Bushire touch here, and more than 
half the trade of the Persian Gulf is carried on in 
ships belonging to its merchants, But exclusive 
of the ports on the gulf and the coast of Arabia, 
ships under the imaum’s flag trade to all the 
ports of British India, to Singapore, Java, the 
Mauritius, and E, Africa, ‘The pearl-trade of the 
Persian Gulf is now, also, wholly centered at 
Muscat, All merchandise passing up the gulf in 
Arab bottoms pays a duty of 4 per cent. to the 
imaum. He also rents the islands of Ormuz and 
Kishmee, the port of Gombroon, and some sulphur 
mines from the Persian government. 

In the magazines of Muscat may be found. 
every species of produce imported into, or ex- 
ported from, the Persian Gulf. Various articles 
are also imported for the use of the surrounding 
country, and for the internal consumption of 
Arabia. Among these, the principal are rice, 
sugar, coffee from Mocha, cotton and cotton cloth, 
cocoa nuts, wood for building, slaves from Zangue- 
bar, and dates from Bushire and Bussorah. Pay- 
ment for these is chietly made in specie and 
pearls; but they also export drugs of various 
descriptions, ivory, gums, hides, ostrich feathers, 
horses, a sort of earthen jars, culled martuban, to 
Tranquebar, dried fish, an esteemed swectmeat 
called hudeah, and a few other articles, 

The markets of Muscat are abundantly supplied 
with all sorts of provisions, Beef, mutton, and 
vegetables of good quality may be had at all 
times, and reasonably cheap. The bay literally 
swarms with the greatest variety of most excal- 
lent fish. Water is excellent, and is conveyed to 
the beach in such a manner that the casks of a 
vessel may be filled in her boats while afloat. 
Firewood is also abundant, and is cheaper than 
at Bombay. 

Niebuhr thinks that Muscat occupies the site 
of the Mosca of Arrian and other Greek writers 
(Voyage en Arabie, ii, 71, ed. Amst. 1780); a 
conjecture which seems to be confirmed, not 
merely by the resemblance of the name, but also 
by the terms applied by Arrian to Mosca being suf- 
ficiently descriptive of Muscat; and as the port is 
bounded on all sides by rocks, it must now present 
almost the same appearance as in aniquity. 

MUSSELBURGH, a pati, bor. and market 
and sea-port town of Scotland, co. Mid Lothian, 
on level ground, at the month of the Esk, in the 
Frith of Forth, 5 m, E. Edinburgh, on the Edin- 
burgh-Berwick railway. Pop. 7,423 in 1861. 
The town is well built: the main street runs ° 
nearly E, and W., with a slight curvature, parallel 
to the bay; and it has a great many subsidiary 
streets, It has numerous villas, which is ac- 
counted for by its vicinity to Ediuburgh, and 
its salubrity, “Fisher Row, which contains many 
modern buildings and new streets, is separated 
from Musselburgh, properly so called, by the 
Esk, the communication between them ‘being 
kept up by means of 1 wooden and 2 stone 
bridges, one of the latter being old and little 
used. The other stone bridge is a modern and 
handsome stracturc, after a design by Rennie. 
The only public buildings are a gaol, an ancient 
edifice surmounted by a spire, and the parish 
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church of Inveresk (in which parish the town is 
situated), ‘The latter, on an abrupt eminence 3 m. 
from the town, is a conspicuous object in every 
direction, On the shore immediately adjoining 
the town on the E., are extensive downs or links, 
used since 1817 for the Edinburgh races, and for 
the game of golf, which is much practised here. 

Musselburgh has flax-mills, and many weavers 
of sail-cloth and other fabrics. The manufacture 
of hats is, also, carried on to a limited extent; 
and there are brick-works, a pottery, extensive 
breweries and distilleries, tanneries, and fiour- 
mills, Fisher Row, along with Newhaven, in the 
parish of North Leith, virtually monopolises the 
supply of Edinburgh ‘with haddocks and other 
white fish, A branch of the Edinburgh and 
Dalkeith railroad has its depot at Fisher Row. 
The country all round the bor. abounds with coal, 
which, by means of the railroad, is conveyed to 
Edinburgh, and by another branch of the same 
railway is taken to Leith, for consumption aud 
export, ‘There are two banks in the town, ‘the 
harbour dries at low water. ‘The exports are coal, 
spirits, ale, and farm produce. 

‘The schools arc numervus and efficient, Gilbert 
Stuart, author of a history of Scotland and other 
works, resided at Musselburgh; and New Hailes, 
the residence of Lord Hailes, the annalist and 
antiquary, is within 4 m. of the town, The 
chapel of Loretto, to the E. of the town, was, 
before the Reformation, a place of great import- 
ance; pilgrimages were often made to it; and, 
in 1530, James V, performed a pilgrimage thither 
on foot. About 4m. S. of Pinkie Honse was 
fought, on the 10th Sept. 1547, the battle of 
Pinkie, in which the English, under the Duke of 
Somerset, totally defeated the Scotch. ‘The battle 
of Preston Pans, on 2ist Sept., 1745, between the 
forces of Charles Edward and the royal army, 
took place in this neighbourhood, when the latter 
were completely defeated, 

. Musselburgh bad no parl. rep. till the passin, 
of the Reform Act. It now unites with Leith 











and Portobello in sending 1 mem, to the H. of C. 








Registered voters in the district 2,501, and of 
Musselburgh alone 304, in 186 

MYSORE (Maheshasura), a prov, of S. Hindos- 
tan, between lat, 119 30’ and 15’ N., and long. 
74° 45’ and 78° 40’ E., within the territory of 
the Madras presidency. Its shape is nearly rhom- 
boidal; greatest length, N. to S., 240 m, by an 
extreme breadth of about the same The whole 
country consists of a table-land cnclosed on the 
E., W., and $. by the Ghauts; and varying from 
4,900 to 4,600 ft. in elevation above the sea, with 
agentle slope towards the N. The Zoongabuddra, 
Penaar, Colair, and Coleroon all rise within this 
prov., which has, however. no river of much size. 
‘The climate is one of the most salubrious within 
the tropics ; the air is temperate and bracing, and 
the deluging rains, which prevail on either side 
beneath the Ghauts, are here unknown, The 
soil, which is mostly of the red and black varieties 
common in the Deccan, is continually watered by 
refreshing showers; and produces not only most 
of the grains and vegetables of other parts of 
India, but also many of the fruits of Europe. 
Extensive tracts are overrun with jungle, espe- 
cially of the date palm, and from the remains of 
hedges, the prov. appeurs at a remote period to 
have been in a much higher state of cultivation 
than at present, though it has recovered to a 
great extent, from its previous devastations, since 
the period of peace, commencing withthe present 
centuty, Rice, sesamum, sugar, coffee, betel leaf, 
castor oi}, and cocoa nuts are the principal articles 
of produce. Though an inland country, the cocoa 
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palm is almost everywhere abundant, * great 
quantities of salt and soda efflorescing on the 
soil. About Colar, the popby is raised, both for 
making opium and for its seed. Potatoes are 
grown, and exported to Madras and elsewhere. 
Tobacco is of inferior quality, and is not much’ 
cultivated. From the great imperfection of agri- 
cultural implements, and the inferiority of the 
cattle, the fields are yery imperfectly ploughed; 
buc the soil is, in many parts, extremely produc- 
tive, with the aid of little labour, The cottages 
of the peasantry are, on the whole, neater and 
more commodious than in most parts of India. 
They are almost universally constructed of the 
red ‘soil of the country, and roofed with tiles; 
nor are the best habitations of different materials, 
or otherwise distinguished from the rest than by 
their size, and from being whitewashed. The 
inhabs, are nearly ali Hindaos. 


Mysore, a town of S, Hindostan, the cap. of 
the above state, on a lofty hill, 9m. 8. by W. 
Seringapatam, lat. 12° 19’ N,, long. 76° It 






was suffered to fall into decay by Hyder 
Tippoo, but, under the present dynasty, it has 
been rebuilt, and restored to its anciéut importance, 
It is enclosed by an carthen wall, and consists of 
the town (pettah) and fort. The latter, which is 
au extensive work in imitation of a European 
fortress, is separated from the pettah' by an espla- 
nade, and comprises, besides the rajah’y palace, 
the dwellings of the principal merch4nts and 
bankers, The architecture of the town is similar - 
to that of Seringapatam, but the houses are larger 
and better; they are ranged in regular streets, 
whitened, and intermingled with trees aud temples, 
8, of the fort is a large and good suburb ; and on 
rising ground, ucar the town, is the British resi 
dency. Mysore is well supplied with provisions, 
and is considered much more healthy than Serin- 
gapatam. 

MYTILENE, the ancient Lesbos (‘insula nobilis 
et amena,’ ‘Lacit, Hist,, lib, vi. cap. 3), an island of 
Turkey in Asia, in the Egean Sea, opposite the 
coast of Asia Minor, to the north of the entrance 
to the Gulf of Smyma. It is about 33 m.inlength , 
from FE. to W., by about 26 in breadth, The strait 
by which it is separated from the main land varies 
in breadth from 7 to 10m. Though in part hilly 
and mountainous, it has notwithstanding a con- 
siderable extent of level and very fertile land; 
and, except in a few places infested with malaria, 
it is extremely salubrious. The principal products 
are vil, carn, wine, figs and other fruits, cotton, 
timber and pitch, silk, and honey, The wines of 
Lesbos were amongst the most celebrated of the 
ancient world. ‘They are said by Atheneus (i. 22.) 
to have deserved the name of ambrosia, rather thau 
of wine, and to have been like nectar when old, 

* Hie jnnocentis pocula Lesbii 
‘Duces sub umbra.” Hor, Od. i. 17. 











The wine of the island still continues to preserve 
some, though but a slender, portion of its ancient 
reputation : very little, however, is exported. The 
figs are excellent, and large quantities of oil of 
medium quality are annually shipped for Constan- 
tinople and other places. ‘The produce of corn is 
insufticient for the supply of the island. ‘The 
timber and pitch are derived from the pine forests 
with which the mountains are covered. The town 
of Castro, on the site of the ancient Afytilene, 
stands on the E, coast of the island, on the strait 
separating it from Anatolia, It contains many 
fragments of pillars, capitols, and friezes, but no 
considerable ancient ruin: it may have from 5,000 
to 6,000 inhab.: and has two harbours, but neittier 
is good. ‘The island can, however, boast of two 
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of the finest harbours in the world,—Port Jero, or 
Olivier, and Port Caloni. The former, in its SE. 
angle, has a narrow entrance, but the water is 
deep, and within it expands into a noble basin, 
capable of containing the largest fleets, Port Ca- 
loni, on the S. side of the island, is a basin similar 
to the last mentioned, but of more ample dimen- 
sions, nearly, in fact, intersecting the island. It 
has deep water throughout ; but the entrance to it 
being very narrow, it is but little frequented. 
Lesbos was one of the most celebrated of the 
Greek islands. It had several cities, of which 
Methymna and Mytilene were the most celebrated. 
The latter was distinguished alike by the magni- 
ficence of its buildiugs, the amenity of its climate, 
its proticiency in the Jelles-ettres aud philosophy, 
the number of its great men, and the luxury and 
refinement of the inbubitants. Epicurus is said to 
have read lectures in Mytilene ; and Aristotle re- 





sided in it for two years to profit by the society : 


and conversation of its learned men, At a later 
period it became, like Rhodes, a favourite resort 
of those Romans who preferred quiet enjoyment 
to the turmoil aud bustle of Rome. 
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«Landabant alii claram Bhodon, aut Mytilenen.’ 
Hor. Od. i. 7. 1. 


Among the illustrious persons who were natives 
of the city of Mytilene, or of other parts of the 
island, may be specified—Pittacus, one of the seven. 
sages of Greece; Theophrastus, the scholar and 
successor of Aristotie; Alceus, so famous for his 
odes; Sappho, celebrated alike for her beauty, her 
poetical talents, her loves, and her death; Ter- 
pander, who added a seventh string to the lyre; 
tand Diophanes, a famous rhetorician, tutor to Ti- 
,berius Gracchus. At the same time, however, it 
{must be admitted that the morals of the bulk of 
the inhabitants were exceedingly corrupt, so much 
so, that i was common in antiquity to say of a 
| debauchee, that he lived like a Lesbian, (Cellarii 
| Orbis Antiqui, ii, 13.) 

Mytilene was taken and sacked by Julius Cresar; 
but Pompey restored it to the full enjoyment of 
its privileges; and ‘Trajan, who enriched it with 
‘ several costly buildings, gave it the name of Tra- 
janopolis, which, however, it did not retain. Mo- 
_ livo, on the N, coast of the island, is the modern 
\ Tepreseutative of the ancient Methymna, 
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Naas an inland fown of Jreland, prov. Lein- 

ster, co. Kildare, 18m. SW. Dublin, on the 
railway from Dublin to Ballinglass. Pop, 2,959 
in 1801, The town possesses considerable local 
advantages, Situated in a rich agricultural dis- 
trict, near the metropolis, its. communication with 
that city is facilitated by railway as well as by 
means of a branch «f the grand canal that enters 
the town, Its main street, also, presents some 





| and villages are very numerous, even to the dis- 
tance of some hundred versts, the Armenians have 
formed the means of making themselves masters 
‘of the trade of the interior of the S. part of 
! Russia. 
* NAGPOOR (Nagapura,‘ the town of serpents’), a 
' large city of Hindostan, prov, Gundwanah, between. 
‘the Wynegunga and Wurdah rivers; lat. 21° 9’ N., 
, long. 799 11’ K. Pop. of the city and suburbs es~ 








appearance of activity, owing to its forming the | timated at 115,000, Its site is low and swampy 


lace of junction of the leading roads from Corl 
Timeriek, Kilkenny, and Waterford to Dublin, 
However, far from keeping pace in improvement 
withthe market towns in its vicinity possessed of 
none of these advantages, its prosperity has been 
on the decline for the last 15 years. The appear- 
ance of the cabins on the outskirts of the town is 
poor and miserable, many being ruinous, The 
public edifices are the parish church, a Kom. Cath. 
chapel, a meeting-house for Independents, mili 
tary and police barracks, @ market-house, a fever 











jin the rains; and the principal streets, with one 
| exception, are narrow, mean, dirty, and intersected. 
| by watercourses, The great number of trees inter- 
mixed with the huts and houses give it, at a dis- 
tance, the appearance of a large wood. It presents 
| few good specimens of architecture; the rajah’s 
| 





palace, though an extensive building, has no pre- 
tensions to beauty, and has crowded round it a 
| multitude of mean huts of mud and thatch, Some 
| of the principal chiefs and bankers have large 
‘ houses of brick and mortar, with flat roofs; but. 





hospital and dispensary, a court-house, and a prison. | these, for the greater part, are old and dilapidated. 
The spring assizes for the co. are held here, and | The rest of the dwellings are principally of mud, 
the summer assizes at Athy. Its trade in grain, - thatched or roofed with tiles, 
flour, and provisions is not so considerable as might { NAIRN, a small marit. co. of Scotland, on the 
have been expected. Markets, especially for poul-/ S, side of the Moray Frith, having N, the sea, E, 
try, on Mondays aud Thursdays. . _ | Moray, and S, and W, Inverness: it also includes 
‘NAKHITCIIEVAN, a town of European Russia, ! the detached district of Ferintosh, in the centre of 
gov. Ekaterinoslaf, on the Don, about 25 m. re: Inverness. Area, 215 sq. m,, or 137,500 acres, of 
where it falls into the Sea of Azoff. Pop. which about a third is supposed to be arable. It 
in 1838, This and the contiguous town of Rostotf is in all respects similar to Moray, with which it 
are, as it were, the entrepéts of the Don. Except ' is united, under one sheriff, Along the shore it 
timber, most part of the produce brought down | tias a belt of low, flat, sandy soil, mostly suitable 
that great river is landed at one or other of these | for the turnip culture, but in parts barren, owing 
towns, and is thence forwarded by coasters for] to the sand being dry and movable. The valley 
Taganrog, Nakhitchevan is built in the Oriental | watered by the Nairn is generally fertile and well 
style, and its inhab, are distinguished by their| cultivated; but the rest of the co. is mostly rugged 
commercial enterprise. ‘I'he connections they have | and mountainous. The statements as to the size 
formed with Astrakhan, Mordok, and Kisliar, also : of estates and farms, houses, tillage, and stock in 
colonies of Armenia, have given rise to an active | the article Moray, apply equally to this county 
commercial intercourse. They draw from these ! Exclusive of the Naim, it is watered by the Find- 
countries rice, silk, a vast quantity of wine, and | horn and some smaller streams, Except Naim, it 
Kisliar brandy, in great esteem in Russia, They | has no town of any importance ; and it has neither 
receive, moreover, from the Caucasus, all the| mines nor manufactures. The co,, which unites 
rough produce of the country. By constantly ! with Moray in sending 1 mem. to the H, of C., 
frequenting the fairs, which in the adjacent towns | had 170 reg. voters in 1865: the bor. of Naim 
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unites with Inverness in sending another mem. to 
the H. of C. Nairn is divided into 6 parishes, 
and had, at the census of 1861, 2,023 inhabited 
bouses, with 10,065 inhabitants. The old valued 
rent was 1,263, and the new valuation 28,8652, 
1868, 

Naren, a royal and parl, bor., sea-port, and 
market town of Scotland, cap. of the above co., 
near the mouth of the river of the same name, on 
the railway between Aberdeen and Inverness, 154 
m. NE. the latter, and 72 m. NW. by W. the 
former, Pop, 3,827 in 1861. The river is here 
crossed by a substantial bridge. The only public 
buildings are the court-house, gaol, established 
church, Free church, two dissenting chapels, and 
a large inn, built by subscription, The harbour 
is accessible only for small vessels; and grain, 
cattle, timber, salmon, herring, and ‘other. white 
fish are exported to London and other markets. 
Indeed, the fisheries may be said to be the staple 
branch of industry of the town, The means of 
education are ample. Here are no fewer than 3 
banks, It joins with Inverness, Forres, and Fort- 
rose in sending a mem. to the H. of C. Registered 
electors 133 in 1865, 

Nairn was created a royal bor by William I., in- 
the [2th century. Jn ‘the vicinity is Cawdor 
Castle, once a furtress of great strength, but now 
aruin, It gave the title of ‘Thane’ to Macbeth, 
and Shakspeare has made it the scene of the 
murder of the ‘gracious Duncan,’ It now gives 
the title of earl to a branch of the Campbells 
of Argyle. Lord Lovat found refuge in a corner 
of this fortalice, after the battle of Culloden, in 


1746. 

NAMUR (Flem. Naemen, Lat. Namureum), a 
atrongly fortified town of Belgium, cap. prov. of 
same name, on the Meuse and Sambre at their 
junction ; 834 m, SW. Livge, and the same distance 

E, Brussels, on the railway from Paris to Liége, 
Pop. 26,205 in 1860. The town is surrounded with 
good walls, and has strong outworks on both sides 
the Meuse and Sambre, and is further defended by 
a citadel, erected in ‘1817, on the elevated site of 
a former citadel, demolished by Joseph If. It is 
well built; many of the streets are broad and 
clean, and the houses are mostly of bluish stone, 
roofed with tiles, The cathedral, a modern edifice, 
with a handsome Corinthian portico, and a dome, 
is principally remarkable for its containing the 
tomb of Don John of Austria, the conqueror of the 
Turks, at the famous battle of Lepanto. The 
church of St. Loup, a richly ornamented building, 
and that of Notre Dame, with some good sculp- 
tures; the new town-hall, several hospitals, 
and a theatre are the other principal public 
edifices, A bridge crosses each river, that over 
the Meuse having nine arches: a dam has here 
algo been thrown across the Sambre with the view 
of raising its waters so as to render it navigable. 
‘Namur is a bishop’s see ; the seat of tribunals of 
primary jurisdiction and commerce, with appeal to 
the superior courts at Litge, and the residence of 
the civil governor of the prov., a military com- 
mandant, and a provincial receiver of taxes, It 
has an-episcopal seminary; an atheneum with a 
library and cabinets of mineralogy ; various public 
and superior private schools, a society for the 
henefit of the poorer classes, a deaf and dumb and 
many other asylums, The situation of Namut is 
avourable for commerce, Its cutlery is much 
esteemed on the Continent, and it has tanneries, 
potteries, and brass and iron works; but its manu- 
factures are less flourishing than formerly. The 
coal and iron mines, and marble quarries of its 
neighbourhood, are, at present, the principal sources 
of employment and wealth to its inhabs. It has 
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four annual fuirs, one of which, beginning on July 
2, lasts 15 days, oii 

Namur is supposed to oceupy the site of the 
Oppidum Adnaticorum, mentioned by Cesar. Like 
other cities in the low countries, it has frequently 
suffered from the ravages of war, In modern times 
it sustained two memorable sieges, one in 1692, 
when it was taken by Louis XIV., and the second 
in 1695, when it was retaken by the Anglo-Dutch 
under William III. The first is the subject of 
Boileau’s famous ode ‘ Sur Ja Prise de Namur.’ 

NANCY, a town of France, dép. Meurthe, of 
which it is the capital, in a tine plain, rear the 
Meurthe, 30 m, S. Metz, and 175 m, E. by 8. 
Paris, on the railway from Paris to Strasbourg. 
Pop, 49,305 in 1861. Nancy is one of the hand- 
somest towns of France, It was formerly sur- 
rounded with walls, but these were demotished 
under Louis XILL. and Louis XIV., and the citadel 
is its only existing fortification, It is, however, 
still entered by several gates, some of which have 
much beauty. Nancy is divided into the old and 
new town, The first is, in general, irreguiarly’ 
laid out, though it comprises several good streets 
and squares, many superior private residences, and 
most of the principal public edifices, Among the 
latter are the remains of the palace of the dukes 
of Lorraine, now converted into a barrack for the 
gendarmerie ; the church of the Cordeliers, a struc- 
ture of the 15th century, in which are various in- 
teresting monuments; the church of St. Epore, 
and the ducal chapel. The imperial court, the 
tribunal of commerce, and prefecture are in the 
Place Carriére, a square communicating with the 
Place Impériale, in the new town, by a noble 
triamphal arch, The new town, which, however, 
is as old as 16038, is remarkable for the elegance 
and regularity of its streets, which mostly inter- 
sect each other at right angles. The Place 
Stanislas is a square surrounded by five edifices, 
all built on the same plan, comprising the town- 
hall, the bishop’s palace, and theatre. Its angles 
are ornamented with iron gateways and fountains, 
and in its centre is a bronze statue of Stanislaus, 
king of Poland and duke of Lorraine, erected by 
voluntary subscription throughout the duchy, in 
1823. Stanislaus, to whom numerous establish- 
ments in the town, both scientific and charitable, 
owe their foundation, is buried, as well as his 
consort, in the church of Bon Secours, which has 
two marble monuments to their memory. The 
cathedral is a modern edifice of Corinthian and 
composite architecture.’ The remaining principal 
buildings are the university, with a library of 
23,000 volumes, the royal college, seminary, civil 
and military hospitals, a workhouse for the déps. 
Meurthe and Vosges, and a house of correction. 
Nancy is a bishop's see, and the seat of a royal 
court for the dép. Meurthe; tribunals of original 
jurisdiction and commerce, @ board of taxation, 
and a chamber of manufactures, It has an 
académie universitaire, a society of science and 
literature, a school of forest economy, a communal 
college, Protestant, Jewish, and other schools; 
manufactures of woollen cloth, hosiery, lace, mus 
Hins, cotton yarn, liqueurs, and chemical products, 
with tanneries, dyeing-houses, and refineries of 
saltpetre for the gunpowder factory at Mentz. 
Nancy is famous for its shot (boules vulnéraires 
@acier), 

No record exists of this town previously to the 
11th century, but in the 18th it became the cap. of 
Lorraine, It was twice besieged by Charles the. 
Bold, of Burgundy, who was killed under its walls 
in 1477. 

NANGASAKT, a large town and sea-port of 
Japan, on the SW. side the island of Kiu-siu, and 
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the only place in that empire accessible to Euro- 
peans, 600 m,. WSW. Yedo; lat. 32° 43’ 4” N., 
long. 130° 11’ 47” E, Pop. estimated at from 
60,000 to 70,000. It is situated on the slope ofa 
hill, and, like every other Japanese town, is rega- 
larly built, with wide and clean streets. The 
houses, however, are low, none containing more 
than one good story, to which is added in some a 
sort of cockloft; in others, a low cellar; all are 
constructed of wood and'a mixture of clay and 
chopped straw; but the walls are coated with a 
cement that gives them the appearance of stone. 
‘The height of the street front, and even the num- 
ber of the windows, are determined by sumptuary 
laws. Oiled paper supplies the place of glass, and 
the windows are further protected from the 
weather by external wooden shutters and Vene- 
tian blinds: a verandah, into which the different 
rooms open, runs round the outside of the houses, 
to which are invariably attached curiously laid- 
out gardens, Large detached fire-proof store-rooms 
belong to each dwelling, and are so constructed as 
fully to answer their purpose of preserving the 
valuables of the inhabs. from the conflagrations so 
common here and elsewhere in Japan. The chief 
public buildings are the palaces of the governor 
and grandees of the empire, some of which cover a 
considerable extent of ground: there are also in 
the town and neighbourhood 61 temples, or yasiros, 
usually on commanding eminences, and enclosed 
in large gardens, the habitual resort of pleasure 
parties. These buildings are as plain and little 
ornamented as the private dwellings, and comprise, ; 
also, apartments, which are let out to travellers, or | 
used for banqueting rooms and other purposes, 

‘The tea-honses, or bagnios, are another favourite 

tesort of the natives; and of these, according to 

Siebold, there are 750 in Nangasaki. The arti- 

ficial island of Dezima, to which the foreign mer- 

chants were formerly confined, is about 600 ft, in 

Jength by 240 in breadth, a few yards from the 

shore, close to which stands the town, connected 

with it by stone bridge, closed by a gate and 

guardhouse, constantly occupied by solaiery. By 

a treaty concluded with Great Britain, France, 

and the United States in August, 1858, the port of 
Nangasaki was thrown open to foreign commerce, 

‘The following table shows the commerce of Nan- 

gasaki in each of the years 1861 and 1862:— 



































| Rationality Imports bechcatad 
‘of Vessels oe es ro nee We ae 
1861 1ss2 | 1861 1862 
| Dollars | Dollars ; Dollars | Dollars 
Dutoh . | 178,511 | 221,038 
British . + | 413,964! | Not 491,775 || Not 
‘American | 140,788 | { stated 22/19 | { stated 
[Trench . «| "998 6,485 
H —- 
| 6eaz61|°  — =f 1001g17] — 
Total . { &£ £& 
139,429 | 525,000 | 208,608 | 750,000 








The harbour of Nangasaki extends NE. and SW. 
about 7 m., being in most places less than a mile 
in width. Ships lie in 5 or 6 fathoms water 
within gunshot of the town, and protected from all 
winds, 

NANKIN, a city of China, in the district of 
Kiang-ning-foo, and prov. Keang-soo, near the S, 
bank of the Yang-tse-kiang, and about 110 m. 
from its mouth, lat, 32° 4’ N., long. 118° 24’ E. 
Pop. about 400,000, The walls, which are of lime- 
stone, cemented with sun-baked clay, enclose a 
very irregular triangular area of about 30 sq. m., 
and this circuit, as measured by the Jesuits, 
amounts to 57 lis, or nearly 20 m., a fact fully 
proving the absurdity of the Chinese statement 
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that, ‘if two horsemen should go out in the morn- 
ing at the same gate and ride round in opposite 
directions, they would not meet before night.’ 
This enclosure, moreover, comprises groves, fields, 
and even hills, of considerable extent; less than 
three-fourths of it being covered by the town, 
which is sit. at the S, extremity, and about 6 m, 
from the river bank. The city has declined much 
both in size and splendour since the end of the 
18th century, when Kublai-Khan removed the 
imperial residence to Pekin. It now consists of 4 
rather wide and parallel avenues, intersected by 6 
or 8 others of less width, The strects are not so 
bread as those of Pekin, but aré, on the whole, 
handsome, clean, well paved, and bordered with 
well furnished shops. A palace of the emperor, 
which once existed, and many other monuments 
of grandeur, have now almost disappeared. Nor 
are the palaces of the mandarins in any respect 
distinguished from those found in the caps. of 
other provs. of China; indeed, Nankin possesses 
no public edificés corresponding to its rank as the 
second city of the empire, except its faraous por- 
celain tower, belonging to one of the pagodas, 
several temples, and its gates, some of which ate 
of extreme beauty, The Porcelain tower (called 
Puou-gan-sze), ‘ pagoda of gratitude, which is un- 
questionably finer than any similar structure 
throughout China, is an octagonal building, each 
side 15 ft. wide, It consists of 9 equal stories, 
communicating by a spiral staircase running up 
the centre of the building, and each comprisin; 
one saloon finely painted, gilt, and adorned witl 
idols, The outside wall is white, made of the 
white bricks commouly used in China: a kind of 
carved gallery or verandah, ornamented with 
lightly-tinkling bells, runs round each story, and 
the whole is surmounted by a gilt conical roof, 
the height of which from the base somewhat ex- 
ceeds 200 ft. It was completed in 1432, at a cost 
of 400,000 taels, An observatory stands about a 
league northward of the pagoda, but though for- 
merly well provided with instruments, it is now 
almost in ruins. Nankin has extensive manufac- 
tures of satin and crape, the quality of the former, 
both plain and figured, not being equalled by that 
of any other city in China, The cotton ‘fabric. 
called Nankeen receives its name from this city ; 
but in fact it is made in every part of the prov., 
and scarcely a cottage can be found where the 
thrifty housewife has not a loom for weaving 
Nankeen. The paper of Nankin is highly es- 
teemed ; and Indian-ink (as it is called in Europe) 
is manufactured in large quantities both in the 
town and neighbourhood, forming an important 
article of commerce. Nankin is celebrated also for 
its manufacture of artificial flowers from the pith 
of a shrub, and so extensive is this branch of in- 
dustry as to give rise toa trade. ‘The com- 
merce of the city is very considerable, owing to its 
position in the centre of the empire, and on the 
‘Yang-tse-kiang, which is navigable for small boats 
to the ports of Soo-cheo-foo and Shang-hae, its 
great entrepéts for corn, manufactured goods, and: 
other articles. Its communication with Pekin is 
effected by the imperial canal, which leaves the 
river about 40 miles below Nankin: the principal 
traflic with the cap. is during April and May, when 
fast boats, which accomplish the distance in about. 
9 days, are constantly employed in exporting to 
the imperial court the produce of the Nankin 
fishery packed in ice. Nankin is not less cele- 
brated for literature than commerce: the arts and 
sciences gre studied there with great diligence, and 
it furnishes more doctors and mandarins than 
many towns together: its libraries are also exten- 
sive.and valuable. The booksellers’ shops are well 
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provided with the best native publications, and the 
editions published here are the most’esteemed in 
the empire. P 

Nankin, which began to decrease in thé time of 
Kublai-khan, was further diminished by the re- 
rooval of the 6 t tribunals to Pekin, which 
caused its name Nankin (* t of the South’) to 
be changed to Kian-nin in all the public acts: in 
common. usage, however, it retains its old appel- 
lation. It is still the residence of one of the great 
viceroys called T'song-tuh, to whose jurisdiction 
are coramitted all the judicial affairs, not only of 
this prov. but of that also of Kiang-si and Gan- 
iway. The Manchoo-Tartars have here an exten- 
sive military depdt under a general of their own 
nation, and their quarters are separated from the 
reat of the town by a lofty wall, 

NANTES (an. Numnetes, or Civitas Namnetum), 
a large and celebrated commercial city and port of 
France, dép, Loire-Inférieure, of which it is the 
eap., on the Loire, where it is joined by the Erdre 
and Sevre-Nantaise, about 40 miles from its mouth, 
and 210 m. SW. Paris, on the railway from Paris 
to St. Nazaire. Pop. 113,625 in 1861. Nantes is 
a noble city, and its situation can scarcely be ex- 
celled, It stands upon the slopes and summit of 
a gentle hill, half encircled by the Loire, which is 
broad, clear, and tolerably rapid; and its beauty 
is greatly increased by several islets which dot the 
river exactly opposite to the town, and which are 
covered with pretty country-houses and gardens, 
The banks of the Erdre too are very agreeable, 
abounding : with chesnut woods, gardens, and 
country houses, The declivities of the neighbour- 
ing hills are in great part covered with vineyards, 
which add much to the beauty of the scene, though 
their produce be very inferior, Nantes is built 
mostly on the N, bank of the Loire, but partly, 
also, on the islands Feydeau and Gloriette, in which 
are some of the handsomest quarters. Both the 
N. bank and the islands are bordered by fine quays, 
one of which, Quai de la Fosse, full half a league 
in length, is broad, and shaded by fine elms, and 
bordered with balconied terraces and warehouses. 
The Quays des Braces and Port Maillard are also 
planted with trees, being at once well frequented 
promenades, and the principal seats of commercial 
activity. 

Nantes was formerly fortified, but its ramparts 
have been mostly demolished, and it is now an 
open town communicating with 4 considerable 
suburbs. Towards the E. end of the city are the 
Cours de St, Pierre and St, André, two public 
walks planted with trees and separated by the 
square of Louis.X VL, in which is a statue of that 
monarch surmounting a Dorie column about 8) ft. 
jn height. ‘These Cours, with the Boulevard, W. 
of the Erdré, another fine promenade of the same 
kind, are on a portion of the site formerly occupied 
by the fortifications, There are, however, some 
remains existing of various fortresses erected in 
the middle ages. In the E. part of the city, skirt- 
ing the river, is the large and imposing castle of 
the ancient dukes of Brittany, a mass of irregular 
puildings, surrounded by thick walls flanked with 
solid round towers. It was founded in the 10th, 
but it was not till the 15th century that it became 
aplace of any great strength, It is now chiefly 
dismantled, and is the residence of the military 
governor and a powder-magazine. Between the 
Erdré and Loire are some remains of the Chateau 
de Bouffay, a structure also dating from the £0th 
century, consisting of some lofty walls surrounding 
a polygonal tower; and, on the bank of the Loire, 
are the ruins of the Tour de Pirmil, erected in 1365. 
The city is, in general, regularly laid out, and well 
built and paved. Most of its heuses are of stone, 
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roofed with slate, There are between 30 and 40, 
squares, or rather open spaces; the principal of 

which, the Place Royale, is surrounded by hand- 

some shops, and, tegether with the quartiers 

Graslin and Feydeau, may be compared with the 

best parts of the capital. 

The different parts of the city communicate by 
numerous bridges, several of which are handsome, © 
and one, the Pont de Pirmil, 277 yards in length, 
has 16 arches, There are also two railway bridges 
over the Loire, The cathedral, though not im- 
posing either without or within, has a front orna- 
mented with good though mutilated sculptures, 
and flanked with two towers, 170 ft, high: in its 
interior is a magnificent marble tomb, erected by 
Anne of Brittany, in memory of her father Francis 
II., the last duke of that prov. No other church 
demands particular notice, The finest building in 
Nantes is the prefecture. It was erected between 
1750 and 1777, and was formerly appropriated to 
the Cour des Comptes. It has two noble fronts of 
the Tonic order, a fine staircase, and several large 
halls and other good apartments: it is partly used 
as the depository of the departmental archiyes. 
‘The exchange is‘a large and convenient building, 
constructed chiefly within the present century; the 
theatre, in the Place Graslin, built in 1810, is, per- 
haps, the handsomest provincial theatre in France, 
after those of Bordeaux and Dijon. The town-hall 
was commenced in 1607, since which it has re- 
ceived several additions : it has three facades, or- 
namented with Corinthian pilasters, and over its 
principal front are sculptured figures, emblematical 
of the Loire and Sévre. The Palais de Justice, com- 
menced in 1844 and completed in 1853, is a hand- 
some building, fronting the Place du Palais. The 
remaining public buildings include the mint, com 
exchange, and linen hall; the Hotel Dieu, on the 
Isle Gloriette, erected in 1655, with 670 beds; the 
Haspies du Sanitat, or general infirmary and 
asylum, with 800 beds; the Hospital of Incurables; 
the Protestant church, formerly that of the Car- 
melites; mansion-house, chapter house, the large 
prison, public slaughter-house, barracks, college; 
the museum, with an excellent mineralogical col- 
lection; and the Salorges, a general depot for 
merchandise. 

Nantes is a bishop’s see, the cap. of the 12th 
military division of the kingdom, the seat of a 
Lutheran consistory, of tribunals of primary juris- 
diction and commerce, and a chamber of commerce; 
and is the residence of the consuls of many foreign 
powers. It has a royal college, an academical s0- 
ciety, 2 episcopal seminaries, a public library with 
30,000 printed vols., and many valuable MSS., col- 
lections of engravings, paintings, and an observa- 
tory, and botanic garden, schools of navigation, 
medicine, drawing, and riding, maternity and Pro- 
testant Bible societies, a savings’ bank, a mont de 
picté, and a maritime insurance office, 

Ships of 200 tons, in the ordinary state of the 
river, reach the city quays without difficulty ; but 
vessels of a larger burden Joad and unload at the 
new port of St. Nazaire, about 40 m. lower down 
the river. But notwithstanding this disadvantage, 
the Loire, opposite the city, is crowded with inland 
craft, and vessels of all nations, but principally 
from N. Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, 
Nantes, Brest, Pontivy, Redon, and other towns in 
Brittany, communicate with each other by the 
canal from Nantes to Brest, which has an entire 
length of about 230 m. 

The manufactures of the city are various, and 
on the increase. Coarse woollen-cloths and flan- 
nels, cambrics, printed cotton goods, handkerchiefs, 
tickings, and hosiery are made on a large scale, 
besides which there are extensive biscuit-baking 
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houses, chemical works, potteries, rope-walks, 
copper-foundries, manufactories of iron cables, 
cannon, and other stores, with breweries, distil- 
leries, sugar-houses, tanyards, vinegar establish- 
ments, and ship-yards for the construction of mer- 
chant-ships, corvettes, and smaller vessels, 

Nantes was formerly famous for her quick sailing 
vessels; but this is not the casé at present. At In- 
dret near Nantes, on an island towards the mouth 
of the Loire, the French government has founded 
an establishment for building steam-boats, which 
employed nearly 2,000 workmen in 1865, Large 
naval storehouses are established at Nantes, from 
which Brest, L’Orient, and Rochfort receive sup- 
plies of provisions and ammunition. Previously 
to the Revolution, the foreign trade of Nantes 
was much larger than at present; and during the 
time that the slave-trade was carried on, Nantes 
was more extensively engaged in it than any other 
French port. Now Marseilles, Havre, and Bor- 
idleaux rank above her as commercial cities; but 
she is still the emporium of all the rich and ex- 
tensive country traversed by the Loire, and has a 
considerable import and export trade, particularly 
with the French W, Indies, 5, America, and the 
different ports of Europe. The exports comprise 
all sorts of French produce, but principally brandy, 
wine, and vinegar, silk, woollen, and linen goods, 
refined sugar, wheat, rye, and ship biscuits. The 
chief iroports are sugar, coffee, and other colonial 

oducts; cotton, indigo, timber, and hemp. Nantes 
is likewise a considerable entrep6t for the com- 
merce of the salt made in the dép., chiefly at Noir- 
moutier and Croisic. (See Lorre-INrERieune.) 
‘The customs’ duties amounted to 27,683,890 francs: 
in 1863, There arrived in the year 1863, at the 
port, 1,881 vessels, of 124,433 tons; and there 
cleared 1,033 vessels of 105,757 tons, ‘The pro- 
portion of French tonnage was, among the ar- 
Tivals, 104,191, and among the shipping which 
cleared, 59,799, The pilchard fishery is carried on 
with great activity, and employs, in the season, 
700 boats, manned by about 3,000 seamen, Nantes 
has 2 weekly markets, and 12 yearly fairs, one of 
which, beginning May 25th, lasts 10 days. 

The era of the foundation of Nantes is unknown ; 
but, before the conquest of Gaul by the Romans, it 
was already a considerable city, and the cap. of the 
Namnetes, who distinguished themselves by their 
opposition to Julius Cesar, In 445 it was unsuec- 
cessfully besieged by the Huns, and, in the middle 
of the 9th century, was sacked by the Normans. 
In 992 it was added to the possessions of the dukes 
of Brittany, with whom it remained down to the 
union of thatskingdom with France, by the mar- 
riage of Anne of Brittany to Louis XII. But 
Nantes is chiefly distinguished in history from the 
famous edict issued here in 1598 by Henry IV., 
aud hence called the Edict of Nantes, which se- 
cured to the Protestants the free exercise of their 
religion, and an equal claim with the Catholics to 
ali offices and dignities. ‘Ihe revocation ef this 
edict by Louis XIV., in 1686, is the grand blot in 
his reign; and by occasioning the emigration of 
great numbers of his most industrious subjects, 
was even more injurious to the kingdom than the 
victories of Marlborough and Eugene, 

During the revolutionary frenzy, Nantes was 
the scene of the atrocities of Carricr, the most. 
sanguinary of the republican agents in the reign 
of terror, Nantes has produced numerous distin- 
guished individuals, including Anne, duchess of 
Brittany ; the Egyptian traveller, Caillaud; the 
physiologist, Laennec; and Fouch¢, minister of 
police. Near it isthe Chateau de Buron, celebrated 
as having been long occupied by Mad. de Sevigné, 

NANTUCKET, anislandof the U.S. of America, 
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state Massachusets, in the Atlantic, 26 m, SE. the 
peninsula of Cape Cod, the port of Nantucket, 
being in lat, 41° 16’ N., long. 70° 8 W. Pop. 
10,510 in 1860, It is of triangular shape, about 
15 m. in length, and from 4 to 10 m. broad, with 
an arca of 29,280 acres. The land, which was 
originally conveyed in 1659, by the Earl of Stir- 
ling to nine proprietors, and by them divided into 
27 shares, is a joint-stock property to the present 
day; but the number of shares has increased to 
8,000 held among the inhab., most of whom belong 
to the Society of Friends. Little attention, how- 
ever, is paid to agriculture, and both sheep and 
cows are fed on common pastures. The pop, is 
chiefly employed in the whale or other fisheries, 
and the seamen have acquired great celebrity for 
their enterprise, skill, and success. 

The town of Nantucket is situated on the arm 
of a small bay on the NW. side of the island: it 
comprises about 1,000 houses, chiefly of wood, 
several places of worship, insurance companies, a 
woollen-cloth manufactory, and numerous sper- 
maceti establishments, Its harbour is nearly Jand- 
locked, tolerably deep, and well protected from 
all winds: a lighthouse stands at its S. extremity. 

NANTWICH, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, co, Chester, and hund, of its own name, on 
the Weaver, crossed here by a stone bridge, 174 
m. SW. Chester, 146 m, WNW. London by road, 
and 161 m, by London and North Western rail- 
way. Pop. of town 6,225 and of par. 6,763 in 
1861. It is situated in a luxuriant vale near the 
borders of Staffordshire and Shropshire, is irregu- 
larly laid out, and comprises 3 principal streets, 
badly paved and lined with mean-looking houses, 
uniting near the church, a very beautiful cruci- 
form building of red sandstone, built in the early 
English style, and highly ornamental, with an 
octagonal tower rising from the intersection of 
the nave and transepts. There are likewise 
several places of worship for Dissenters, with at- 
tached Sunday schools. Two endowed day schools 
are attended by about 130 children; and there 
are several alms-houses, besides minor charities, 
A market-house and town-hall were built in the 
last century. Nantwich formerly owed its prosper- 
ity to the abundance of its salt springs 4 but only 
one spring is now worked, and nearly the whole 
trade has been removed to other places. Large 
quantities of excellent cheese are made in the 
town and its fertile neighbourhood ; besides which, 
the manufacture of shoes for the London market, 
forms an important branch of industry. Cotton 
goods, also, are made here in considerable quan- 
tities; and the glove trade is carried on to some 
extent, Great facilities of intercourse are fur- 
nished by the Birmingham and Liverpool, as well 
as by the Chester and Ellesmere, canals; and the 
Grand Junction Canal passes at only a few miles’ 
distance. Markets on Saturday; and fairs, May 
14, June 13, Sept. 4, and Dec. 4, 18, 19. 

Nantwich, mentioned in Domesday simply as 
‘Wich,’ was the scene, in 1069, of an unsuccess- 
ful attempt by the Cheshiremen to resist the 
advance of the Normans. In 1438 and 1583, the 
town suffered considerably from fire; and, during 
the parliamentary wars, it was besieged by the 
royalists under Lord Byron, but soon afterwards 
relieved by Sir Thomas Fairfax. It also deserves 
notice, from having been the birthplace of General 
Harrison, one of the regicides, and of Milton’s 
widow, who died here in 1726, 

NAPLES (an. Parthenope and Neapolis), a 
famous, city and sea-port of Italy, cap. of the 
former kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and of the 
present prov. of Naples, on the N. side of the bay 
or gulf of Naples, 118 m, SE. Rome, with which 
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it is connected by railway. Pop. 417,463 in 1862. 
‘The situation of Naples is one of the finest that 
can be imagined. Seated partly on the declivity 
of a hill, and partly on the margin of a spacious 
bay, it spreads its buildings along the shore, and 
covers the shelving coasts and adjacent eminences 
with its villas and gardens,. Its suburbs stretch 
in-a magnificertt and lengthened sweep, from 
Portici on the E, to the promontory of Misenum 
on the W, The bay is extensive, and presents 
an almost unrivalled assemblage of picturesque 
and beautiful scenery. On its NW. side, the 
shores of Pozzuoli rise in a gentle swell from the 
surface of the water; while, on the E., Vesuvius, 
with its verdant sides and black smoking summit, 
pounds the prospect: the centre contains the city, 
with its palaces, churches, and gardens, rising one 
above the other, backed by the heights on which 
are the royal palace of Capo di Monte, the obser- 
vatory, and the Castle of St, Elmo. The view 
from the city seawards commands the whole 
aweep of the bay, bounded on the S. by the pro- 
montory of Sorréntum, and having near its mouth 
the island of Capri Ischia, The clearness of the 
atmosphere, and the mildness of the climate, 
complete the gratification inspired by the scene, 


and justify the epithet of mitis given to the city- 


by the ancients. The city has an oblong form; 
but, when viewed from an elevated position, such 
as the Carthusian monastery, the castle of St. 
Elmo, or the church of Santa Maria del Parto, it 
appears irregular, the surrounding country being 
go studded with houses and villages, that it is 
impracticable to mark the line of separation be- 
tween the town and the environs, 

But it is principally in respect of its situation 
that Naples is superior to most other cities, The 
streets, indeed, are generally straight and well 
paved, though without footpaths ; but they are 
universally narrow, and being bordered by lofty 
houses, have a dark gloomy appearance, that con- 
trasts singularly with the splendour of the sur- 
rounding country. ‘The Strada di Toledo, the 
principal street, having at the one end the Piazza 
di Mercato, and on the other the royal palace, 
runs N. and §, for about a mile; but it is only 
from 40 to 60 ft, in width, while the houses on 
either side are from 6 to 7 stories in height. Few 
of the other streets are more than 30 ft. in width, 
and many not more than from 15 to 20 ft., and 
some not so much, ‘The houses are flat-roofed, 
and covered with a kind of stucco made of Poz- 
zolana sand, which becomes indurated on ex- 
posure to the atmosphere. Most of them have 
balconies in front ; and these, and the booths and 
stalls with which the streets are constantly occu- 
pied, make them look narrower than they really 
are. There are several open spaces or darghi, for 
they cannot be called squares; but they are very 
irregular both in aspect and plan, The principal 
are the Largo di Castello, the Largo di Palazzo, 
and the Piazza di Mercato. Some of the larght 
are decorated with fountains and obelisks; and 
the city is, on the whole, well supplied with water. 

The houses in Naples bear no analogy to those 
in London, but correspond pretty closely to those 
of Paris, except that they are generally on a 
larger scale. ‘ You see,’ says Mr. Maclaren (Notes, 
p. 51) ‘a vast tenement, with a front as long as 
that of Edinburgh College, but two stories higher 
=a grande porte, as lange as the college gate, and 
decorated, too, with columns, This porte opens 
jnto a court as long as the building, but perhaps 
only 30 or 40 ft, wide. The tenement, an fact, 
forms a parallelogram, built all round the court, 
with wide spacious stairs in each of its interior 
fronts. The whole of the ground-story externally 
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consists of a series of arched cells, probably 10 ft- 
wide, 12 ft. high, and 15 or 20 ft. deep. These 
are occupied as sale shops, cafés, and workshops, 
The door is always in three high and narrow 
divisions ; in cold or wet weather the middle only 
is opened, in mild weather all the three are folded 
back, and the business is carried on in the open 
air, In cell No. 1, for instance, you have an oil- 
shop; in No. 2, tripe, sausages, &c.; in No. 3, 
cloth of some kind; in No. 4, sacks of flour; in 
No, 5, a xsmith hammering away; in No, 6, 
you see half a dozen tailors stitching ; in No. 7, 
You find a confectioner, who is kneading the dough 
on his counter; in No, 8, a modiite, or dealer in 
women’s dresses ; in No. 9, a carpenter; in No, 10, 
a bookseller; in No. 11, a watchmaker. The cells 
are all of the same shape and size, and not one 
front only, but often all the four external fronts 
of the building are thus arranged and occupied. 
Such a building is called a palazzo, which does 
not mean a palace, but simply a house, or, rather, 
tenement, in the ground-story of which a crowd 
of shopkeepers and artisans carry on their busi- 
ness, and in the upper part a crowd of other 
persons live. Naples is almost entirely composed 
of palazzos, great or small, such as I have de- 
scribed, and they are crowded together amazingly. 
The ground may be said to bear a crop of houses, 
as a field bears a crop of corn; for gardens, or 
open plots of ground for drying clothes, or securing 
the advantages of light and air, are never dreamed 
of here, except as appendages to villas in the 
suburbs, In one thing Naples is magnificent— 
its street pavement, which invariably consists of 
squared blocks of lava, joined as closely and cor- 
rectly as the flags of our foot pavement, They 
ture said to be laid in mortar, as the old Roman 
roads were, and hence may be considered as built 
roads, So firm is the work, that you never see 
one block an inch higher or lower than another.’ 
Naples has but little architectural magnificence. 
‘The prevailing taste, if a series of absurd fashions 
deserve that name, has always been bad. Moresco, 
Spanish, and Roman, corrupted and intermingled 
together, destroy all appearance of unity and sym- 
metry, and form a monstrous jumble of discord- 
ance. Hence the magnificence of the churches 
and palaces consists principally in their magni- 
tude, and their paintings, marbles, and other deco- 
rations. The cathedral, built on or near the site 
of a temple of Apollo, a large Gothic edifice, is 
overcharged with ornaments in the most dis- 
cordant style, It is supported by more than 100 
granite columns, which originally belonged to the 
edifice it has replaced, Inthe subterranean chapel, 
under the choir, is the body of St. Gennaro, the 
tutelary saint of Naples, whose blood, carefully 
preserved in a crystal vase, and miraculously 
liquefied three times a year, is regarded by the 
orthodox Neapolitans as the boast of the cathe- 
dral, and the great glory and honour of the city. 
The Santi Apostoli, erected on the ruins of a 
temple of Mercury, is perhaps the most ancient 
church in the city, having, it is alleged, been origin- 
ally erected by Constantine, but subsequently re- 
built with greater magnificence, The churches of 
St. Paul, St. Filippo Neri, Spirito Santo, and S. 
Martino, are all well deserving of attention; the 
latter, indeed, is said to be the most splendid and 
beautiful church in the city. The church Del 
Parto, though inferior to most others in size and 
decorations, deserves notice from the fact of its 
having been erected and dedicated to the Virgini 
Rarienti, by Sannazarius, author of the famous 
tin poem De Partu Virginis. It contains the 
remains of its illustrious founder, a native of the 
city, where he expired in 1530, inclosed in a 
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magnificent tomb, with the following distich by 
Bembo :— ‘ 


* Da eacre cineri flores : hic ille Maroni 
Sincerug musa proximus, ut tumulo.’ 


In all there are said to be about 200 churches in 
the city, and the priests compose a large part of 
the pop, 

The Neapolitans appear to entertain the most 
perfect indifference as to the manner in which 
their mortal remains are disposed of. The great 
burying-place of the city lies alongside the eplendid 
rond leading to the Campo Marzio. It consists of 
365 deep cells, dug into the pozzolana of which 
the hill is composed.. One of these cells is opened 
in rotation every morning, and receives all the 
dead bodies of the day, brought in carts, and tum- 
bled into it, like as much rubbish; this done, it is 
shut up again for a year, and is then opened to 
receive a fresh supply of carcases, But, exclusive 
of this vast Golgotha, a considerable number of 
funerals take place in churches, 

The palaces and mansions of the nobility, like 
the churches, have little pretensions to purity of 
architecture ; and though in many the apartments 
are on a grand scale, they are in general too much 
loaded with ornaments, The royal palace (Palazzo 
reale) in the city, near the quay, at the S, ex- 
tremity of the Strada di Toledo, though a part only 
of the original design, is a vast building, 3 stories 
in height, with 4 interior courts: the first story is 
of the Doric, the second the Jonic, and the third 
the Corinthian order of architecture, Its interior 
is splendidly fitted up, and it has some good paint- 
ings, Another royal residence, the Capo di Monte, 
finely situated on an eminence outside the town, 
on the N., commands a magnificent view. This 
palace is now united to the city by a magnificent 
road, constructed by the French, and called, during 
their ascendancy, the Strada di Napoleone, The 
old palace of the Neapolitan monarchs is now 
occupied by courts of justice. 

The Palazzo degli Studii Publici, erected in the 
early part of the 17th century, from designs by 
Fontana, is by far the most interesting building 
in Naples, It was intended for the university, 
and was used as such from 1616, when it was 
completed, down to 1790, when the university was 
removed to the convent of Gesu-Veccbio, and 
the Palazzo degli Studii was converted into a 
reat national museum, the Museo Burbonico. 

n addition to a noble library, comprising about 
150,000 vols., and many MSS., this museum con- 
tains a matchless collection of bronzes, gems, 


paintings, household furniture, papyti, and Etrus- | P 





can vases, from Herculaneum, Pompeii, Stabive, 
Nola, Capua, and other ancient cities; and, in ad- 
dition to these treasures, which are, in all respects, 
unique and unrivalled, it contains, exclusive of 
others, most of the statues and pictures formerly 
comprised in the Farnese palace at Rome, brought 
thither when a former king of Naples suc- 
ceeded to the rich inheritance of that family. 
The collection of statues is, in fact, inferior only 
to those of the Vatican and the gallery at Fler- 
ence, while in paintings it yields only to Rome, 
Florence, and Bologna, 

The university of Naples, founded in 1224, has 
above 1,500 students, It is presided over by a 
rector, and divided into faculties, under deans, who, 
with the professors, receive very inadequate sala- 
Ties from the crown. There are, besides the uni- 
versity, many superior, as well as inferior, schools, 
Naples has a Societé Reale, or Royal Society, divi- 
ded into the three sections’of the fine arts, science, 
and archeology; and other literary and scientific 
associations; a military and naval college; a 
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royal medical college, a yoterinary do., a royal 
college of music; @ fine botanical garden, con- 


structed by the French, and an observatory, in an 
elevated situation to the N. of the city. One of 
the most curious institutions in Naplea is a school 
where natives of China are instructed in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and qualified to act as mis~ 
sionaries, 

Naples has numerous and some very extensive 
establishments for the support and relief of the 
poor, including a school for the deaf and dumb, 
and an asylum for the blind. ‘The two principal 
hospitals are those of Degl’ Incurabili and Dell’ 
Annunziata: the former, notwithstanding its name, 
is open to the sick of all descriptions, and has 
a revenue of about 300,000 duc, a year. The latter 
is destined to receive foundlings and penitent 
females. The Reclusorio, or Albergo de’ Poveri, 
is an immense workhouse, or rather asylum for 
the destitute poor who are able to. work, and for 
orphans and poor children of both sexes, who are 
lodged and educated. The hospital of San Gen- 
naro, near the hill of Capo-di-Monte, is intended 
for the reception of infirm and aged poor, or poor 
unable to work. But, despite its hospitals, such 
is the want of industry, and the defect of the 
police, that there probably is no other city whose 
streets are infested by so large a proportion of poor, 
miserable, wretched mendicants, 

Naples has 6 or 7 theatres, That of San Carlo, 
the largest and finest, in [taly, was nearly burnt 
down in 1815; but it was soon after repaired, and 
re-opened with more than its original splendour. 
Among the minor theatres, 2 or 3 are wholly de- 
voted to the exhibition of Pulcinella, or Punch, 
who is here seen in his glory. ‘What,’ exclaims 
an English traveller, ‘is a drama in Naples with- 
out Punch? or what is Punch out of Naples? 
Here, in his native tongue, and among his own 
countrymen, Punch is a person of real power; he 
dresses up and retails all the drolleries of the day ; 
he is the channel, and sometimes the source, of the 
passing opinions; he can inflict ridicule, he could 
gain a mob, or keep the whole kingdom in good 
humour, Such was De Fiori, the Aristophanes of 
his nation, immortal in buffoonery,’ 

The finest promenade of Naples is that called 
the Chiaja, extending along the shore from the 
Castello dell’ Ovo, E. to Virgil’s tomb and the hill 
of Pausilippo: it is in part planted and ornamented 
with statues and fountains, and is, altogether, one 
of the finest public walks that is any where to be 
met with. The mole also is a favourite prome- 
nade, and the quays that stretch E, from it towards 

ortici, 

A vast number of employments must necessarily 
be carried on in so great a city; but there are few 
manufacturing establishments on anything like a 
large scale. Some woollen, silk, and linen stutis 
are, however, produced; as are hats, gloves, earth- 
enware, and jewellery, The preparation of mac- 
caroni may, however, be said to be the distinguish- 
ing business of Naples, It forms the principal 
food of the bulk of the population, and is, there- 
fore, largely produced. ‘The best maccaroni is 
made of the flour of the hard wheat (Grano duro) 
brought from the Black Sea, Being mixed with 
water, it is kneaded by means of heavy wooden 
blocks wrought by levers, till it acquires a suffi- 
cient degree of tenacity; itis then forced, by simple 
pressure, through a number of holes, so contrived 
that it is formed into hollow cylinders, The name 
given the tubes depends on their diameter; 
those of the largest size being maccaroni, the next 
to them vermicelli, and the smallest fedelini. 
When properly prepared and boiled to a nicety, 
Neapolitan macgaroni assumes a greenish tinge. 
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‘The Lazzaroni pique themselves on the dexterity 
with which they swallow long strings of maccaroni 
and vermicelli without breaking them, 

Commerce—The harbour of Napies is formed 
by a mole projecting from the centre of the city, 
nearly in the form of the letter L, having a light- 
house ou its elbow, Immediately within the mole 
there are from 3 to 4 fathoms water, the ground 
being soft, but only small vessels can approach 
the town, The water in the bay is deep, and there 
is no bar; but it is a good deal exposed to the south- 
westerly winds, and to guard against their intia- 
ence, vessels in the bay moor with open hawse in 
that direction. The subjoined tables give—after 
returns of Mr. Bonham, British consul-general— 
the total value of the principal imports and exports 
at and from Naples, in each of the years 1862 and 
1863 :— 


VALUE o¥ Principat Imports. 























‘Names of Articles 1862 1863 
£ 
Coffee . 6 we 144,350 
Cotton Yarn, not dyed 164,689 
American Hides. 134,276 
iron, of all kinds. 7 
Indigo. . ee i 
Gain. . eee 8 
Millinery, =... | 174,864 
Worked Glass. 0. 6 «| 27,387 
» Gold. . —. | 49,884 
Textiles of Cotton and White } 126,924 | 360,518 
“ Wool Cloth, &e. «| 90,300 | 262,741 
7 Site . °. «| 174,400 | 151,816 
7 Mixed . | “42200 | 49'siz 
Bun... ee | 82,628 
Sugar 6 6 eee | 887,952 5207 | 
Salt Fish. . . % | 214,600 | 258,600 
VALUE oF PrincipAL Exports, 
~ Names of Articles 1862 1865 








Wool . . 
Olive Oil . . 
Grain . . 
Liquorice . 
Tartays . . 
Almonds , . 


Madders . 
Linseed. 
Raw Silk . 
Worked ditto 




















The subjoined table gives the number and ton- 
nage of British vessels which entered the port of 
Naples in each of the years 1861 to 1863 :— 





‘Tonnage 


| No. of Vessels 





In 1861— 
Steamers . - 
Sailing . . 





102 70,426 


26416 








Total . 


Tn 1862— 
Steamers. 
1 Sailing 2. 


Total . 
In 1863— 


Steamers . 
Sailing . 











Total 
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‘The principal merchants of Naples are all, mos 
or less, bankers, inasmuch as they advance money’ 
on letters of credit, and deal in foreign exchange, 
and other financial operations. Goods are uni- 
versally sold at long credits, mostly from 4 to 8 
months, and for manufactured goods sometimes 
longer. Discount for ready money is at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum, 

Society in Naples has undergone many consi- 
derable changes during the present century: bat 
its distinguishing features have not materially 
varied for a lengthened period, and Goldsmith’s 
picture of Italian manners is still more applicable 


to this than to any other portion of the peninsula:-~" 


But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 
‘And sensual bliss is al! the nation knows, 

In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 

Rian seems the only growth that dwindlee here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
‘Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain; 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue 
And even in penance planning sins anew. 


The nobility are exceedingly numerous, and 
are as fond as ever of splendour and parade. | Pre- 
viously to the occupation of the country by the 
French, the greater number of them were very 
poor; and the changes introduced in 1806, and 
the subdivision of property that has taken place 
in the interval, have considerably reduced the for- 
tunes of those who had formerly large estates, 
‘ Titles are here so common that you find at every 
corner Principi or de Prineipi without a virtue or 
aducat.’ The rage for carriages and equipagea is 
as great at this moment as it was in the days of 
Dr. Moore; ‘ Women at ail above the lower ranks 
do not walk; those who cannot afford a carriage 
are doomed by pride to perpetual imprisonment in 
their own houses, or only go to church with one 
or two poor devils hired for the occasion, who put 
on antiquated livery. and carry a book or a cushion, 
Tam told that husbands sometimes perform the 
8ffice, trusting probably that they shall escape re- 
cognition under the disguise of a footman, and 
choosing to gratify vanity at the expense of pride, 
The roofs of the houses, which are flat and adomed 
with flowers and shrubs in boxes, afford air and 
exercise to the women, ‘Thus living in idle re- 
tirement, their mind is exclusively bent on the 
means of procuring a lover; and the tales of 
Boccaccio and Lafontaine convey a likeness of theit 
moral habits and manners,’ 

‘The lazzaroni, so prominent in the descriptions 
of Naples, formerly included most part of the 
lower classes, comprising street. porters, hawkers, 
water-carricrs, boatmen, hackney-coachmen, and 
mendicauts, ‘Their numbers were loosely esti- 
mated at from 30,000 to 40,000, and they were 
said to constitute a distinct race, immersed in 
poverty, only half-clothed and not balf-fed, with- 
out lodgings, and sleeping in the open air in the 
porches of churches and other public buildings. 
But it is now admitted that the laz¢aroni, pro- 
perly so-called, or the houscless poor, are merely 
the dregs of the population, and that they owe 
their gipsy-like complexion and cast of features 
to their constant exposure to the sun and air, 
It is singular that: wretches in so destitute a con- 
dition, and frequently involved in all but the ex- 
tremity of want, should, speaking generally, be 
remarkable for their fine symmetrical and museu- 
lar forms, and be distinguished by their vivacity 
and humour. Great efforts have been made for 
many years past to lessen the numbers of the 
lazzaroni; and, under Murat, many of them were 
drafted into the army. But they are still ex- 
tremely numerous, and crowds of these half- 
clothed wretches (lazzaroni) may be seen asleep, 
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“in sunny days, on the pavement of the Chiaja. 

“ Tris said there are individuals among them who 
do not know their own names, and who go to the 
priest and confess anonymously, owning sins of 
whose designation in the decalogue they are 
ignorant, Unless when pressed by hunger, or 
under some peculiar and extraordinary excite- 
ment, the lazzaroni are neither turbulent nor 
licentious; but on such occasions they evince all 
the sanguinary ferocity of savages. They seem, 
however, to be wholly incapable of any vigorous 
or long-continued exertion for any public purpose, 
and may, speaking generally, be regarded as sub- 
missive, docile slaves, 

Lottery offices are extremely numerous in 
Naples, and have, as might be expected, a most 
injurious operation, Tickets are so subdivided, 
that shares may be purchased for about 2d.: the 
moral pestilence consequently descends to the 
very lowest ranks, and even the lazzaroni are 
speculators, There are, probably, a greater num- 
ber of pick-pockets in Naples than in any other 
city; and deceit and falsehood are so common as 
hardly to excite attention. The donne libere are 
also extremely numerous, 

Owing, principally, no doubt, to its mild climate, 
a large proportion of the pop. of Naples may be 
said to inhabit the streets, and to carry on their 
business out of doors; and the competition arising 
among parties so situated, has probably given rise 
to that universal turmoil and effort to attract 
Notice, that is at once so grotesque and su dis- 
gusting to a stranger. 

‘Naples,’ says a humorous English traveller, 
Mr. Forsyth, ‘in its interior, has uo parallel on 
earth, ‘The crowd of London is uniform and un- 
intelligible: it is a double Jine in quick motion ; 
it is the crowd of business. ‘The crowd of Naples 
consists in a general tide, rolling up and down; 
and in the middle of this tide, a hundred eddies 
of men, Here you are swept on by the current, 
there you are ‘wheeled round by the vortex. 





“ Qu? vial fo gente pid che altrove troppa, 
F d'una parte e d'altra, con gran’ urli, 


Percuctevans’ incontro. . .” Dante. 


‘A diversity of trades dispute with you the 
streets, You are stopped by a carpenter's bench, 
you are lost among shoemakers’ stools, you dash 
among the pots of a maccaroni stall, and you 
eseape beltind a lazzaroni’s night-basket, © In 
this region of caricature, every bargain sounds 
like a battle: the popular exhibitions are full of 
the grotesque: some of their church processions 
would frighten a war-horse. The mole seems, on 
holydays, an epitome of the town, and exhibits 
most of its humours, Here stands a methodistical 
friar preaching to one row of lazzaroni; there, 
Punch, the representative of the nation, holds 
forth to acrowd, Yonder, another orator recounts 
the miracles performed by a sacred wax-work, on 
which he rubs his egneses, and sells them, thus 
impregnated with grace, for a grain a piece. Be- 
yond him are quacks in hussar uniforms, exalting 
their drugs and brandishing their sabres, as if not 
content with one mode of killing. The next profes- 
sore is a dog of knowledge, great in his own little 
circle of admirers, Opposite to him stand two 
jocund old men, in the centres of an oval group, 
singing alternately to their crazy guitars. Further 
on is a motley audience, seated on planks, and 
listening to a tragi-comic filosofo, who reads, sings, 
and gesticulates old Gothic tales of Orlando and 
his Paladins, 

‘If Naples be “a paradise filled by devils,” 1 am 
sure it is by merry devils. Even the lowest class 
enjoy every blessing that can make the animal 
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happy—a delicious climate, high spirits, a facility 
of satisfying every appetite, a conscience which 
gives no pain, a convenient ignorance of their 
duty, and a church which ensures heaven to every 
ruffian that has faith, Here tatters are not misery, 
for the climate requires little covering; filth is 
not misery to them who are born to it; and a 
few fingerings of maccaroni can wind up the 
rattling machine for the day. They are, perhaps, 
the only people on earth that do not pretend to 
virtue. On their own stage they suffer the Nea- 
politan of the drama to be always a rogue, If 
detected in theft, a lazzaroni will ask you, with 
impudent surprise, how you could possibly expect 
a poor man to be an angel, Yet what are these 
wretches? Why, men whose persons might stand 
as models to a sculptor; whose gestures strike 
you with the commanding cnergy of a savage; 
whose language, gaping and broad as it is, when 
kindled by passion, bursts into oriental metaphor; 
whose ideas are cooped, indeed, within a narrow 
circle—but a circle in which they are invincible, 
Tf you attack them there, you are beaten, Their 
exertion of soul, their humour, their fancy, their 

utckness of argument, their address at Hattery, 
their rapidity of utterance, their pantomime and 
grimace, none can resist but a lazzaroni himself, 
‘These gifts of nature are left. to luxuriate unre- 
{pressed by education, by any notions of honesty, 
jor habits of labour, Henee their ingemnity is 
wasted in crooked little views. Intent on the 
piddling game of cheating only for their own day, 
they let the great chance lately go by, and left a 
few immortal patriots to stake their all fur pos- 
terity, and lose it.’ 

«The people,’ says another traveller, M. Simond, 
‘seem, in general, peaceful and contented, uncon- 
scious of want at least; they consume little, and 
that little is cheap. For three grains a day (three 
halfpence sterling) a man has his fill of macca- 
roni, and for three grains more he may have his 
frittasa (very good tish or vegetables fried in oil) 
at any of the innumerable stands of itinerant 
cooks about the streets, which is not the only 
luxury of the gastronomic kind within his reach, 
A glass of ice-water costs one-sixth of a grain . 
(one-twelfth part of a penny sterling), and, if pro- 
perly seasoned with lime-juice and’ sugar, two 
grains, The price of these things is kept down 
by government, ice or hardened snow being abun- 
dantly supplied at the public expense from na- 
tural ice-houses, in certain cavernous rocks above 
Stabie and Sorrento, and even on Vesuvius. The 
ice in baskets is made to slide down the mountain, 
along light ropes, into boats, which sail across the 
bay during the night, and land their precarious 
cargoes before day. The lower people have clubs, 
where they assemble twenty or thirty together, 
and contribute each one grain for wine of au even- 
ing, They elect a president and vice-president, 
The president calls upon one of the members to 
drink a glass of wine filled by the vice-president ; 
but when the member challenged is about to take 
it, the vice-president has the right to say, I take 
it for myself, and actually drink it to his health 3 
a standing joke, which he may repeat. as long as 
he pleases, or as long as he can, but which the 
disappointed expectant, who has the laugh of 
the company against him, does not always relish, 
and in the end there is sometimes fighting and 
stabbing,’ 

The country round Naples is the most beautiful 
that can yell be imagined, and is peculiarly inter- 
esting from its classical associations, Virgil was 
buried in the immediate vicinity of the city ; and 
the ruins of an ancient mauscleum on the left 
| hand side of the road, leading from the prome- 
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nade of Chiaja to the goto of Pausilippo, i is said 
to have contained the remains of the prince of 
Latin poets.. There is, however, no really good 
foundation for this statement, 

The grotto of Pausilippo, now alluded to, is a 
tunnel cut through the hill of that name, being a 
part of the road from Napfes to Pozzuoli. It is 
about two-thirds of a mile in length, 60 ft. in 
height, and broad enough to serve for a high- 
way, This work is of great, -but unknown, anti- 
quity. Seneca, in his 57th epistle, complains 
bitterly of its length, darkness, and dust. (° Nihil 
illo carcere ius, nihil illis faucibus obscurius ; 
etiam si locus haberet lucem, pulvis auferret.’) Its 
dimensions were, however, enlarged in 1557; and 
it ig now well paved and lighted with lamps by 
day as well as by night. (For farther information 
as to the environs of Naples, sce the articles 
Baia, Hercv.anenm, Pompen, Pozzvowt, 
and VEsUVius, in this work.) 

Historical Notice—Naples is very ancient. It 
was founded by the people of Cum, a colony froin 
Greece, who gradually spread themselves round 
the Bay of Naples, and was called from this eir- 
cumstance Neapolis, or the new city. It was also 
called Parthenope, from its being the burying- 
place of one of the sirens of that name, (Velleins 
Paterculus, lib, i, cap. 4; Strabo, lib. x.) It was 
therefore, to all intents and purposes, a Greek 
city; its inhab, spoke the Greek language, and 
were long distinguished by their attachment to 
the manners and customs of their ancestors. It 
was on this account, according to ‘Tacitus, that} 
it was selected by Nero to make his début on | 
the stage; such a proceeding being less offen-} 
sive there, and Jess repugnant to the prevailing | 
sentiments, thanin Rome, (Taciti Hist., lib, xv. 
cap. 33.) Naples, in truth, was then, as now, 
a chosen seat of pleasure, Its hot baths were 
reckoned equal to those of Bais ; and the number 
and excellence of its theatres and other places of 
amusement, its matchless scenery, the mildness 
of the climate, and the luxury and effeminacy 
of the inhab., made it a favourite retreat of the 
wealthy and luxurious Romans, aud justifies Ovid 
in calling it in otia natam Darthenopem, After the 
fall of the Roman empire, it underwent many 
vicissitudes, It, however, early became the cap. 
‘of the modern kingdom of Naples: and, notwith- 
standing the calamities it has suffered from war 
and earthquakes, it has long been the most popu- 
lous city of [taly, and one of the most interesting 
in the world, 

NARBONNE (an, Narbo Martius), an ancient 
city of France, dép. Aude, about 4 m, 8, from the 
Aude, and 7 or 8 m, from the Mediterranean, on 
‘the railway from Montpellier to Perpignan, 52 m. 
SW. Montpellier, and 34° m, N. by E. Perpignan. 
Pop. 16,062 in 186f. The city stands in a fine 
plain, and is surrounded. by a wail flanked with 
towers, and entered by four gates, Streets narrow 
and tortuous, and houses mean and il-built. It 
is divided by the canal into two nearly equal 
parts, la Bourg and la Ville, connected by three 
bridges; and is plentifully supplied with water by 
numerous fountains connected with springs out- 
side the walls.’ The esplanade, or Place des Bar- 
ques, in the centre of the town, is a fine open 
space; but its beauty is much impaired by the 
almost total absence of vegetation, Other  pro- 
mionades are formed near the gales; on the banks 
of the canal is a fine pubhe walk, planted with 
trees, and the environs generally are extremely 
beautiful. Narbonne has few buildings worthy 
of notice, except the cathedral and archbishop’s 
palace, The former, built in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, is one of the finest specimens of Gothic 
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architecture in Europe: the choir, however, is the 
only part complete, the nave, commenced in 1708, ~ 
being unfinished. Two towers rise from its W. 
end, but they are deficient in that lightness and 
elegance observable in similar structures of the 
same era. ‘The archbishop’s palace (eelebrated i in 
history, as having been the place where Louis 
XIIE, signed the order for the trial of De Thou 
and Cing. Mars) is an ancient castelated building 
in the Place des Barqnes, having attached to it a 
massive square tower, built in the Middle Ages. 
In the front court are the remains of a marble 
altar, erected by the Narbonnese to Augustus 
Cesar, and, in the garden, a fine tomb of white 
marble, The two par. churches are ancient and 
massive structures, but bujlt in very bad taste, 
and remarkable only for some curious sculptures, 
The other chief buildings are three hospitals, the 
exchange, arsenal, barracks, prison, a museum, 
theatre, and public baths. Narbonne is the seat 
of a tribunal of original jurisdiction and com- 
merce, and has some silk filatures, fabrics of coarse 
linen cloth, worsted caps, and paper, with nume- 
rous distilicries, potteries, chemical works, and 
tan-yards. It is the centre of the wine and spirit 
trade of the dép,, and the principal support of its 
inhabitants is derived from its trade in wine, corn, 
brandy, silk, oil, salt (obtained from the neigh- 
bouring lagoons), wax and honey, which it ex- 
ports, partly to Bordeaux, by the Canal du Midi, 
and partly to Marseilles and other markets on the 
Mediterranean, by its port of La Nouvelle, at the 
mouth of the canal on which it is built. 

The honey of Narbonne is said to be the finest 
in the world. Its peculiar excellence is said to 
be owing to the variety of nourishment for the 
bees, The hives are moved from one place to 
another, From the gardens of Narbonne they are 
carried to the meadows in the neighbourhood, and 
they are afterwards conveyed 30 or 40 m., as far 
as the low Pyrenees, so that the treasures of the 
gardens, meadows, and mountains are all rifled to 
produce the honey of Narbonne. It is of a much 
higher flavour than any other honey, Fruit is ex- 
tremely abundant and cheap. The wages of labour 
do not exceed a franc a day, but the necessaries 
of life are obtained at the same easy rate. The 
dress of the peasantry in the neighbourhood bears 
a striking resemblance to that worn by the Cata- 
lonians, The neighbourhood is fertile in corn, 
but is rendered unhealthy in summer by the 
salt Jagoons fringing the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, There are numerous salt-pans, and marble 
is quarried near the town. 

Narbo, one of the most ancient towns of Gaul, 
and the chief city of the Volee Arecomici, was 
formed into a Roman colony anno 116 B.C. ; Julius 
Cesar further enlarged it by sending thither the 
veterans of the tenth legion; and Cicero (Or. pro 
M. Fonteio, ¢. 1,) terms it ‘ colonia nostrorum civium, 
specula populi Romani ac propugnaculum. At the 
distribution of Gaul into provinces by Augustus it 
gave its name to the SW. province, called Warbo- 
nensis, Mela speaks of it as a place ‘unde olim 
terris aurilium nunc et nomen et decus est, and 
Strabo designates it as the emporium of all Gaul. 
Its public buildings and great commercial wealth 
are mentioned by other authors; but the present 
remains of its ancient grandeur are confined to a 
few fragments and inscriptions, chiefly incorpo- 
rated in the walls of the town. It fell into the 
hands of the Visigoths, a.n. 462, and was shortly 
after made the cap. of their kingdom, In 720 it 
was taken by the Saracens, and by Pepin-le-Bref 
in 759; after many vicissitudes it was finally an- 
nexed to the crown of France in the early part of 
the 16th century. Its ancient walls were demo- 
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lished by Simon de Montfort during the wars 
against the Albigenses: those by which it is now 
surrounded having been constructed, considerably 
within the limits of the old walls, by Francis I. 
It has, at different times, suffered severely from 
the plague, In the wars of the League, Narbonne 
embraced the cause of the Huguenots, but in 
1591 it submitted to Henry IV. 

NARDO (an. Neritum), a town of South Italy, 
prov. Lecce, cap. cant., on the road from Lecce to 
Gallipoli, 16 m, SSW, the former, and 10 m. 
NNE. the latter, city. Pop. 10,971 in 1862. 
Nardo is a substantial, flourishing town, neatly 
built, and well paved. It is a bishop’s see, and 
has numerous churches, a hospital, and manufac- 
tures of cotton goods, the raw material of which 
is grown in its vicinity. It was a place of some 
note in antiquity as a city of the Salentines, and 
was held in esteem as a seminary of learning as 
late as the middle of the Lith century. 

NARNI (an. Nequinum and Narnia), a town of 
Central Italy, prov. Perugia, on a lofty eminence, 
at the foot of which flows the Nera (an. Nar), 44 
ma N. by E. Rome. Pop. 8,124 in 1862. The 
town bas nothing butits antiquity and picturesque 
appearance to recommend it; it is badly built, with 
steep and narrow streets, and exhibits every mark 
of poverty and decay. It has a cathedral, seve- 
ral other churches, numerous convents, a modern 
aqueduct, which supplies several public fountains, 
and the rains of an amphitheatre. But it is prin- 
cipally celebrated for the remains of a. noble bridge 
thrown by Augustus over the Nar, constracted 
after the Efruscan method. of large blocks of 
marble without cement: it is supposed -to have 
deen originally upwards of 630 ft, in length, Only 
one of thearches remains perfect, the span of which 
is above 60 ft.; the piers supporting it are 28 ft. 
in breadth,- Addison styles this bridge ‘one of 
the stateliest ruins in Italy ;’ and few relies of an- 
tiquity are better adapted to impress the mind 
with high ideas of Roman magnificence,. Nami 
was the birthplace of the Emperor Nerva, 

NARO (supposed to be the an, Motyum), a 
town of Italy, island of Sicily, intend, Girgenti, 
cap. cant, on the Naro (an. Hypsa), 13 m, 5. by 
8. Girgenti, and 2t SW. Cultanisetta. Pop. 
10,620 in 1862, ‘The town is situated on an emi- 
nence, surrounded by picturesque valleys and 
glens; has a royal college, and a house of refuge, 
and some trade in oil, wine, and sulphur, which 
last is very abundant in its vicinity, Many se- 
puichres, medals, and other vestiges of antiquity 
have been found here, 

NARRAINGUNGE, a considerable trading 
town of British India, prov. Bengal, distr. Dacca 
Jelalpore, on a branch of the Brahntaputra, 8 m. 
SE, Dacca. Lat, 23° 37’ N.; lon. 98° 35’ E, 
Pop, estimated at 15,000. The inhabitants carry 
on a large trade in salt, grain, tobacco, and lime; 
and the town exhibits a scene of bustle and activity 
seldom witnessed in a community of Bengalesé. 
The banks of the river are studded with indigo 
factories, and the remains of forts erected to repel 
former invasions of the Arracanese. 

NARVA, a town of European Russia, gov. of 
Petersburg, on the Narova, about 8 m, from its 
mouth, and 81m, WSW. St. Petersburg. Pop, 
7,265 in 1858. The town is divided into an old and 
more recent part; the latter, placed on high 
ground, is surrounded with fortifications in a 
state of repair, and consists of respectable stone 
houses ; the lower and older part comprising only 
afew wooden tenements, with two churches, one 
of which belongs to the Greek, the other to the 
Lutheran, feligion, Three other churches, a town- 
hall, exchange, and the half-ruinous fortress of 

Vor, OI. 
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Trangorod (built in 1492, by the Czar Ivan IIL. 
Vassilievitch), are the only other public edifices, 
The place is noted for the famous battle fought in 
its vicinity, on the 80th of November, 1700; when 
Charles XIL, king of Sweden, at the head of only 
8,000 men, attacked and forced the entrenched - 
camp of the Russian army, consisting of about 
80,000 men, which had o&en besieging Narva, The 
Swedes gained a complete victory. Above 18,000 
Russians were killed in their intrenchments, be- 
sides a great number drowned in the river: next 
day above 30,000 Russian troops surrendered to the 
Swedes, by whom they were disarmed and dis- 
missed, This extraordinary success did not cost 
the Swedes above 600 men. On hearing of this 
disaster, the czar, Peter the Great, said, ‘Je sais 
bien que les Suédois nous battront longtemps ; mais 
4@ la fin ils nous apprendront eux-mémes & les 
vainere:’ and the event proved that he was in 
the aut (Voltaire, Histoire de Charles XII, 
iv. ii) 

NASEBY, a decayed market-town and par, of 
England, co, Northampton, hund, Guilsborough, 
114 m, NNW. Northampton, and 72 m. NW. Lon. 
don, Pop. of par. 811 in 1861. Area of par. 3,600 
acres, 'This village formerly possessed a market 
and a worsted manufactory, but they have long 
ceased to exist; the market cross, in the cehtre 
of the village, is the only extant sign.of its past 
importance. 2 

ut, how unimportant soever in other respects, 
Naseby will be ever memorable in British history 
for the battle fought near it on the 14th of June, 
1645, between the royalists under Charles T. and 
the parliamentary army commanded by Cromwell 
aud Fairfax, The action was obstinate and well- 
contested, butin the end the parliamentary leaders 
gained a complete and decisive victory. “The loss 
in killed on both sides was nearly equal; but the 
republicans took 500 officers and 2000 soldiers, 
aud all the king’s artillery and ammunition, 
This action may be said to have terminated the 
civil war, 

NASIVILLE, a town of the U. States of N. 
America, state Tennessee, of which it is the cap., 
on the Cutnberland, 155 8. by W. Louisville, Pop. 
16,980 in 1860, The town is situated on the iy 
bunk of the river, adjacent to fine bluffs, and ig 
well built, with wide and regular streets; ¢om- 
prising, besides some elegant private dwellings, a 
court-house, lunatic asylum, penitentiary on the 
Auburn plan, the halls of the university, U, States 
branch bank, market-house, with ‘hotels and 
charches, The town has an active and extensive 
trade, and there are brass and iron foundries, 
rolling milis and tanneries, Steam boats come 
up to the town, but the navigation, so far as re- 
spects the Ohio and Mississippi, only lasts for 
about eight months of the year. as during the dry 
season the boats cannot descend from the mouth 
| of the Cumberland to that of the Ohio, ‘The uni- 
versity of Nashville, founded in 1806, has seven 
professors, and is attended by above 100 students: 
the library comprises 9,500 vols. ‘There is also a 
lyceum. 

NASO (an, Agathyrnum), a town of Italy, istand 
of Sicily, prov. Messina, cap. cant., on the Naso, 
near its mouth, in the Meéiterranean, 10 m. W. 
by S. Paltii Pop, 7,291 in 1862. The town ig 
situated on a hill, in a finely wooded and healthy 
neighbourhood; is walled, and has some hand- 
some buildings, 

NASSAU (DUCHY OF), a state of W. Ger- 
many, pringipally between lat. 50° and 519 N., and 
long. 7° 3¥ and 8° 43’ E.; having N. and W, 
Rhenish Prussia, 8. Hesse-Darmstadt, and E, the 
latter, Hesse Cassel, the territ, of Frankfort, and 
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the Prussian circle of Wetziar. Length, N. to S., 
55 m, ; average breadth, above 83 m. Area, 1,802 
“4. mL} pop. 457,571 in 1861. Almost the whole 
ofthe surface is hilly, with a general slope to- 
wards the W. The Taunus mountains cover the 
§&., and the Westerwald the N, part of the duchy ; 
the Feldberg, the highest point of the former, rises 
to nearly 2,700 ft.; and the Salzburg-head (Salz- 
burgher Kopf), in the Westerwald, reaches the 
height of 2,600 ft. above the sea. No portion of 
level surface is sufficiently extensive to be called 
a pluin; and the valleys are generally narrow and 
confined, though many are highly picturesque, 
The Bhine forms a considerable portion of the 
S. and W. boundaries. The Mayn limits the 
duchy to the SE., and the Lahn intersects it near 
its centre, having, for the most part, a SW. course. 
The Lahn receives within this duchy the Elz, Ems, 
‘Aar, and Mult; and joins the Rhine at Lahnstein, 
being navigable as far as Weilburg, 14 leagues 
from its mouth, There are no lakes; but Nassau 
has a number of mineral springs, especially in the 
Taunus, where are Ems, Selters, Schlangenbad, 
and Wiesbaden, among the most frequented spas 
in Germany, The climate is cold in the moun- 
tains, particularly in the Westerwald, but so mild 
in the sheltered valleys that the vine comes to 
perfection, The mean temperature of the year in 
the Rheingau, S. of Wiesbaden, is 10° centr., or 
60° Fah, Every part of the duchy is healthy. 
The soil is no where remarkably fertile, but only 
a small portion of it is barren; it is least produc- 
tive in the N., where, however, there are good 
natural pastures. A portion of the soil in Wester- 
wald is voleanic, consisting of basalt and lava; 
and near Weilburg are traces of an extinct vol- 
cano. Agriculture is the principal branch of in- 
dustry, The land is mostly divided into small 
parcels, which are not, however, farmed by their 
actual proprietors, The whole country, from the 
Heidelberg to the Rheingau and Homburg moun- 
tains, and from the Rhine to the mountains of the 
Spessart (which tract includes, besides the S. part 
of Nassau, part of Hesse Darmstadt, Frankfort, 
Hease Cassel, and Bavaria), presents one uniform 
face. ‘This plain is divided between large forests 
of the common Pinus silvestris, occasionally in- 
terspersed with oak and beech woods, and Jarge 
flat districts of corn and vegetables, unrelieved 
by a single tree or hedge. ‘The open fields are 
divided into small patches, by the difference of 
eulture, which frequently denotes the boundaries 
of cach peasant’s little farm. ‘The farms rarely 
exceed 50 acres: gentlemen farmers, or specula- 
tive agriculturists, are unknown; and the opposite 
extreme, the class of agricultural day-labourers, is 
very small, Wheat is grown in the valleys of the 
larger rivers; but, on the uplands, rye, barley, and 
oats are almost the only grains cultivated, with 
potatoes; and in the Westerwald, buckwheat. 
The S. declivities of the Taunus are covered with 
chestnut woods and orchards. In the district 
called the Rheingau, further S., along the Rhine 
and Mayn, the culture of the vine occupies a large 
share of attention. The finest growths of the 








Rhine, as Hockheim, Steinberger, Rudesheim, and | 


above all Johannisberg, come from this duchy, in 
which nearly a third part as much land is appro- 
priated to the culture of the vine as in all Rhenish 
Prussia. The soil of the Rheingau is thin and 


tive. ‘The Hochheim, properly so called, or hock, 
is grown at Hochheim, on a little hill behind the 
ancient deanery, on a space of about 8 acres, open 
to the southern sun, and sheltered from N. winds 
by the town. Each acre has about 4,000 vine 
plants, valued at a ducat each; and the little bill 
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produces, in good seasons, about 12 large casks - 
(tonneaux) of wine, A constant supply of water 
is afforded to the plants by a small rivulet, and 
they are protected from too mych wet by move; 
able wooden sheds. But there is another vineys 
little*jnferior to the above; and the surrounding 
lands* yield an abundant produce, which, as in 
the case of other wines, often passes for the first 
3. The produce of the Steinberger vine- 
yard, which belonged to the suppressed monastery 
of Eberbach, and is now the property of the grand 
duke, is the strongest of all the Rhenish wines; 
and, in favourable years, has much sweetness and 
delicacy of flavour, Flax, hemp, fruits, hops, 
tobacco, turnips, and chicory, are among the other 
principal kinds of produce. " The pastures are well 
attended to, and a good many crops are grown for 
fodder, the rearing live stock being an important 
branch of husbandry. Bees are numerous, and 
game abounds in the woods. Tron, lead, copper, 
and silver are the principal mineral products; 
bovey coal also is found in the Westerwald, and 
chalk, marble, roofing slate, and potters’ clay else- 
where. Mining and forges are estimated to em- 
ploy 8,000 workmen. Working in metals is, how- 
ever, the chief branch of manufacturing industry; 
the other manufactures are mostly domestic. Linen 
cloths are woven by the peasantry at their own 
houses; and some cotton cloths, carpets, woollen 
yarn and hosiery, morocco leatlier, sieves, soap, 
and sealing wax, are made: few, however, of the 
manufactured articles find their way out of the 
duchy, the exports consisting principally of mine- 
ral waters, wine, cattle, wool, mineral products, 
and hardware and earthenware. 1 

Accounts are kept in florins (gulden) of 60 krew 
zers, containing 4 pfennigs each ; thefiorin = 1s, 84d, 
Engl, The Hessian morgen (stet/ernormalmorgen) 
=about 8-11ths Engl. acre, 

The government is a cofstitutional monarchy, 
hereditary in the male line. The landstande, or 
parliament, of the duchy consists of 2 chambers ; 
the first composed of the princes of the ducal house, 
the heads of 6 noble families, 9 representatives for 
the rest of the nobility, and an illimited number 
of members nominated by the duke, The second 
chamber is made up of 24 deputies elected by the 
indirect suffrage of all tax-paying inhabitants, 
The states are convoked yearly. The press is free, 
and_ personal liberty, the right of petitioning, and 
eligibility to all public offices are privileges be- 
longing to every subject. Civil justice is admin- 
istered in a primary court in the cap. of each of 
the 28 districts of the duchy; in secondary courts 
at Dillenburg and Usingen; and a high court of 
appeal at Wiesbaden, The principal criminal courts 
are at Wiesbaden and Dillenburg. There are 
elementary, royal, and grammar schools at Diaz, 
Usingen, Dillenburg, Hadamar, and Wiesbaden, 
and a gymnasium in Weilburg, besides female 
schools, many special academies, and deaf and 
dumb and other charitable schools, The govern- 
ment has taken considerable pains to promote 
popular education. By an agreement with Hano- 
ver, the university of Géttingen has been consti- 
tuted the high school for the duchy, except in 
Rom. Cath, theology, for which students resort to 
Marburg, in Hesse Cassel. At the census of 1861, 
there were 237,953 Protestants, and 208,842 Roman 


| Catholics. The revenue, in 1862, amounted to 
sandy; but it is well manured, and very produc-j; 


352,9471, and the expenditure to 426,486/. Public 
debt, 2,396,300, in 1862. Nassau_holds, with 
Brunswick, the ninth place in the German Con- 
federation; it has two votes in the full council, 
and, with Brunswick, one in the committee. It 
furnishes to the army of the confederation a con- 
tingent of 6,109 men, 
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This country, like Hesse, was anciently inha- 
bited by the Catfi. The founder of the reigning 
house of Nassau was Otho of Lauenburg, brother 
af the emperor Conrad I. In 1255 two collateral 
lines were formed; and the descendants the 
elder have remained in possession of this 3 
while those of the younger (Orange-Nassau) have 
been seated on the throne of Holland, 

NATAL, a colonial possession of Great Britain, 
on the SE. coast of Africa, between 74 and 81 degs, 
8. lat. and 284 and 31 degs. E. long. It has on 
the N, the country-of the Zool Kaffirs, from which 
it is separated by the Buffalo and Trikela rivers, 
on the E. the Indian Ocean, 8, the Umzinkala 
river, and W. a chain of lofty mountains called 
the Drakenberg or Kathlamba, running NNE. and 
SSW. from 80 to 100 m, from the coast. Its area 
comprises about twelve millions and a half of acres, 
and it has a seaboard of 150 m., The country 
shelves rapidly downwards from the mountains 
into the sea, having the appearance of a hilly de- 
clivity intersected by deep ravines, but along the 
shore and the rivers it is flat and swampy. The 
declivities of the hills are in part covered with 
forest trees and bushes, and in part bare and red, 
owing to the prevalence of the iron ore which they 
contain, The lower grounds are everywhere co- 
yered with vegetation, consisting either of the most 
luxuriant grass, or of bush or scrub. It is well 
watered, being traversed by numerous rivers and 
streams which, rising in the mountains, pursue 
their winding courses to the sea. In the rainy 
seasons these are much swollen, anid rush forward 
with great violence. They have generally but a 
short course; are frequently interrupted by cata- 
tacts; and, owing to the quantity of sand and 
carth which they carry down, they have uniformly 
bars at their mouths, so that they are in great 
measure useless for navigation. The soil is well 
adapted for cultivation; on the alluvial land, 
along the banks of the rivers, it is particularly so, 
producing larger crops than grown in the colony 
of the Cape. of Good Hope. The principal rocks 
are granite, basalt, slate, sandstone, and shale. 
Iron ore is extremely abundant; coal also is found 
in different localities, and might be obtained in 
any quantity. The climate is not too hot; but, in 
the summer months, the grass is generally brown 
and dry, and towards the S. frontier droughts are 
frequent. The district is said to be remarkably 
healthy, and free from the epidemics by which 
most parts of Africa are visited. . . 

Tigera, hyenas, wolves, and a few lions lurk in 
the deeper ravines, and in the forests on the moun- 
tains along the frontier of the colony, whence they 
occasionally descend to prey on the flocks; but 
they are less fered, and their ravages are of less 
consequence, than might be supposed. The hip- 
popotamus is found in’ the pools in the rivers in 
the interior; elephanfs and rhinoceroses are also 
met with, though they are less common now than 
formerly. Game is abundant, comprising ante- 
lopes, hares, pheasants, and partridges. Baboons, 
monkeys, with sundry varieties of serpents and 
other reptiles, are among the native animals, The 
district is in most parts well suited for the rearing 
and feeding of cattle, Wheat, barley, millet, maize, 
and beans are cultivated to some extent, and might. 


. beraised in any quantity; and sugar, coffee, cotton, 


indigo, and other tropical productions, are well 
snited to the soil and climate. The cotton is of 
very good quality. Vines, figs, oranges, and lemons 
have also been introduced, with every reasonable 
success, 

The principal harbour is that of Pert Natal, lat, 
29° 55’ S., long. 30° 41’ EK, Tt opens to the N,, 
and outside its mouth, which is narrow, is a bar 
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of sand, on which there are in 0: tides about 
6 ft. water at ebb. and about 12 ft. at flood; but gt 
springs the rise of the tide is greater, Within the 
bar there are from 12 to 15 and 16 ft. water at ebb, 

Natal was erected into a colony in 1856. It is 
governed by a lieutenant-governor, assisted by an 
executive council, composed of the chief justice, 
the senior officer in command of the troops, the 
colonial secretary, the treasurer, the attorney~ 
general, and the secretary for native affairs; and 
a legislative council, composed of four official 
members, viz. the colonial secretary, the treasurer, 
the attorney-general, and the secretary for native 
affairs, and 12 members elected by the counties 
and boroughs. The public revenue amounted to 
123,0897, in 1863, and the expenditure to 117,000L 
The total value of the imports, in 1863, was 
473,3881, and of the exports, 158,3651, 

The colony of Natal derives its name from the 
fact of its discovery by Vasco de Gama, the cele- 
brated Portuguese navigator, on Chrisimas-day, 
1497. From the time of discovery, but little is to 
be found respecting it till 1686, when a Dutch 
vessel was wrecked in the Bay of Natal. The an- 
fortunate crew spent some twelve months there 
engaged in building a small vessel from the frag- 
ments bf the wreck. Having accomplished their 
task, they sailed for the Cape, leaving behind 
them four Englishmen, three of whom were sub- 
sequently taken off by a Dutch ship which visited 
the coast, The Dutch formed a settlement in 
1721, but soon abandoned it, 

In 1824 Lt. Farewell, an officer of the Royal 
Marines, having the previous year visited Natal 
on an exploring voyage, endeavoured to colonise 
it. Though the British government declined to 
recognise or aid him in his plans, he induced some 
twenty enterprising individuals to join him in this 
undertaking. On their arrival they found Chaka, 
4 powerful chief, of great talent, who had absorbed 
into a nation under bis own despotic sway the va- 
rious tribes inhabiting a vast tract of country, at 
the summit of his power; he sanctioned the for- 
mation of a settlement by this small band of white 
men, which was broken up at his death, about 
four years later. The tribes thus amalgamated by 
Chaka have been known since under the general 
title of Zulus. 

Towards the close of the year 1887 a large: 
body of Dutch Bocrs from the Cape colony, taking 
offence at restrictions placed on them by the Bri- 
tish government in regard to their relations with 
their coloured servants, migrated to Natal. Many 
of them were treacherously murdered by Dirgaan, 
the Zulu chief, the murderer of and successor to 
his brother Chaka. During the next two years 
the Zulus and the Boers waged war with yarions 
success; but, in 1839, the Dutch obtained a deci- 
sive victory over the natives, 

In consequence of these disturbances, the gover- 
nor of the Cape determined to take military pos- 
session of the district, and sent there a detachment 
of troops for the purpose. This detachment was 
shortly withdrawn, and after the lapse of a brief. 
interval a second force, under Captain Smith, was 
sent (1840). These troops came into collision with 
the Dutch Boers, were defeated by them, and forced 
to entrench themselves, and were completely block- 
aded till the arrival of a considerable force under 
Colonel Cloete, when a junction was effected with 
the garrison under Captain Smith. The Boers 
shortly submitted, and on the 5th July, 1840, their 
signed act of submission was received by Colonel 
Cloete at Pietermaritzburg. Three years after, 
the district of Natal, with the sahetion of the 
British government, was proclaimed by the go- 
vernor of the Cape to be a part of that colony, 
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NATCHEZ, a city of the U.S, of N, America, 
state Mississippi, on the E, bank of the river of the 
same name, 285 m. above New Orleans. Pop, 
13,550 in 1860, The town is situated partly on a 
bluff or high ground, about 3 m, from the shore, 
and 150 ft, above the level of the river, but partly 
also ‘under the hill,’ close by the latter, The 
upper town is laid out in broad streets, crossing 
each other at right angles, and shaded with fine 
spreading trees, the whole having an appearance 
of comfort and opulence. ‘The principal buildings 
are the court-house, the gaol, academy, and a 
number of churches, besides which there are many 
handsome private houses, with attached gardens. 
‘Natchez,’ says a traveller, ‘though occasionally 
very unhealthy, from the prevalence of yellow 
fever, is one of the most beautiful towns of the 
U.S. The “pride of India” tree, shading the 
streets, was in blossom, having a greater resem- 
lance to the lilac than to any other of the flower- 
ing shrubs. Its leaves are long and spiked; and 
the growth of these trees is so rapid, that in a few 
years they completely embower a village, and give 
a delightful freshness to the landscape.’ A fine 
esplanade, 100 yds. wide, occupies the edge of the 
bluff close in front of the upper town, and com- 
mands an extensive and striking view of the river, 
the rich country eastward, and the wide dismal 
swamp on the W, side of the Mississippi. 
town ‘under the hill, however, and that part in 
which the principal river trade is carried on, is a 
repulsive place, and is the general resort of the 
vilest characters from the upper and lower country. 
‘The houses are tenanted by boatmen and mulat- 
toes; and on the landing-place are several hotels, 
in which vice and immorality of every kind are 
unblushingly displayed, Dancing assemblies for 
the refuse of both ‘sexes are held in the public 
rooms of these houses almost every night; and 
there are other rooms devoted to gambling.’ ‘The 
lower part of the town is inhabited by sonie of the 
wealthiest merchants; and this being one of the 
principal places above New Orleans for the ship- 
ment of cotton, the strects at a certain period of 
the year are almost barricaded with bales of that 
article, 

Natchez was formerly the residence of the chief 
of the Indian tribe, from which the town was 
afterwards named. In 1716, the French formed a 
settlement here, and established a port called St. 
Rosalie. Disputes, however, arose between the 
natives and the new-comers, which ended in a 
general massacre of the latter, The French, a 
few years afterwards, sent an army into the 
country; and so vigorous were their measures, 
that the whole nation was cither exterminated, 
or sold as slaves. Indian mounds and other 
monuments are visible near the town, as are the 
ruins of the French port. 

NATOLIA, ANATOLIA, or ANADOLI (a cor- 
ruption from *Avarédn, the East, or Levant), a 
Beninsula of W. Asia, anciently called Asia 

ifinor, and now constituting a pachalic of Asiatic 
Turkey: it extends between lat. 36° and 42° N., 
and between long, 26° and 42° E., being bounded 
NN.’ by the Black Sea, F. by Armenia and the 
Euphrates, S. by Syria aud’ the Mediterranean, 
and W. by the Archipelago. Length, from C. 
Kara-burun to the Euphrates, 670 m.; breadth 
from 800 to 440 m.; estimated area, 250,000 sq. 
m,, or about 1-16th more than that of the Spanish 
peninsula, Pop. probably about 4,350,000, The 
coast-line is irregular, especially on its W. and S. 
sides, where it is deeply indented by-the Gulfs of 
‘Adramyti, Smyma, Kos, Makry, Adalia, and 
Scanderoon. The surface may be generally de- 
scribed as a high table-land, dotted with salt 
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lakes, and enclosed by two ranges, detached from 

the plateau of Armenia, and running nearly 

parallel to the N. and S, coasts. The latter,of 
these chains, the fons Taurus of the ancients, 
and Sultan-dagh of the Turkssruns close to the 

shore in some parts of Karamania, forming a 

blaff precipitous coast, intersected here and there 

by narrow gorges, through which numerous tor- 
rents run into the sea. One of the heights, close 
to the Gulf of Adalia, was ascertained by Captai 

Beaufort to be 7,800 ft. high ; but there are several 

summits in the interior, the snow on which de- 

scending one-fourth the way down their sides, 
indicates a height of 10,000 ft., or nearly equal to 

that of Mount Etna.. (Beaufort's Karamania, p. 
57.) The N. range is much less clearly defined, 
the only snow-covered peak being Mount Olyn- 

pus, about 25 m. S. the Sea of Marmora. Con- 
nected with Olympus westward is the celebrated 

Mount Ida, overlooking the plain of Troy ; and 
the highest summit of which, called Gargarus by 
Homer, and Kaz-dagh by the Turks, rises about 

5,000 ft. above the sea, About 100 m. 5. of Ida 

runs another range, the Tmolus of antiquity, 
mentioned by Ovid, Virgil, and Seneca as being 

celebrated for its excellent wines and rich metallic 
veins, ‘The centzal table-land is partly drained by 
the rivers flowing into the Black Sea; but a large 
portion, lying N. and NW, the range of Taurus, 
about 240 m. in length by 150 m, in breadth, is 
covered with numerous salt lakes, marshes, and 
rivers, having no visible outlet. In rainy seasons 
these lakes overflow, and, but for the ridges that 
cross the plain and separate it into basins, would 
submerge nearly 200 sq. m. of the surface. The 

largest of these is the lake Beishehr, 43 m, 
WSW, Konieh; but by far the most curious in 
the peninsula is the Tatta palus of antiquity 
(about 50 m, N. Konieh, and 2,500 ft, above the 

sea), the waters of which, acc. to Strabo, were so 

impregnated with brine, that any thing immersed 
in it was soon covered with a saline incrustation, 

The Turks call it Tuzla, and it still furnishes in 

abundance the article for which it was anciently 

famous; but it contains neither fish nor con- 

ferons animals. (Geog. Journ., x. 299.) 

The largest rivers of Natolia flow into the Black 
The Halys, or Kizil-Ermak (‘Red River’), 
by 2 branches on the 8. side of Mount 

ik (an, Argeus), and flows by a tortuous 

course of about 500 m.,, firss NW., and subse- 
quently NE., into the Black Sea, where it is 
about as wide as the Seine at Paris, It is the 
largest river of Asia Minor; and, in ancient times, 
was considered the boundary between the Lycian 

and Median kingdoms, as well as a natural divi- 

ding line of the peninsula. (See Herod,, i, 72.) _E, 

of the Halys is the Jris (now the Jekil Ermak), a 

much smailer river, rising in the N. range of the 

table-land, and flowing W. by N, past ‘Tokat into 
the Black Sea, about 20 m, E, Samsoun (an, 

Amisus). In the NW. part of Natolia is the 

large and celebrated river Sangarius (now 

Sakaria), the most distant source of which is in 

the central plateau, about 60 m, SSW. Angora; 

lat. 38° 5’ N., long. 32° 3’S, After receiving nu- 
merous tributaries, it turns northward, near the 
modern town of Eski-sher (an. Dorylewn), and 

flows into the Black Sea, about 50 m. W. by 8, 

Erekli.. The three principal rivers flowing into 

the Archipelago are the Cutcus, the auro turbidus 

Hermus of Virgil (Geog., ii, 137), now the Sara- 

bat, the marshy Caystrus, at the mouth of which 

was the “Agwos Acar of Homer (Tl, ii. 461), and 
the Meander (now Mendere), by far the largest 
of the three, and cclebrated in antiquity, not only 
for the sinuosities of its course, but for the fertility 
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of its valleys, and the number of flourishing cities 
on itsbanks. It rises by numerous sources in long. 
80° 8’ E., and tates a general course, W. by S., 
about 220 m, tots mouth, near the ruins of 
Miletus. The rivers on the S. side of the peninsula, 
are, with one or two exceptions, little more than 
Lrooks or mountain-torrents; and the Cydaus, the 
scene of the splendid pageant of Cleopatra, is at 
present only 160 ft. wide, and inaccessible to any 
but the smallest, boats. (Beaufort’s Karamania, 
p20. 

The geological formation of Natolia partakes in 
many parts of a volcanic character. The high 
region of Phrygia, called cataxexayérm, abounds 
with lava and other substances, indicating the 
existence of igneous action at some previous 
period. Earthquakes have frequently visited the 
W, part of the peninsula, and all but demolished 
Laodicea, Apamea, Cibotus, Sardes, and other 
cities of antiquity; and it has still numerous 
thermal and sulphureous springs. The most 
general formation, however, is of white limestone, 
bold cliffs of which rise in Karamania, from 600 
to 700 ft, perpendicularly from the sea, exhibiting 
the most curious contortions of strata, (Beaufort, 
p- 212, 213.) On the N. side of the peninsula 
the sume description of strata prevails, covered 
with gypsum, and in the highest mountains 
serpentine is found alternating with the blue 
mountain-limestone. ‘The marble of Asia Minor 
was extensively used by the wealthy Romans in 
building their houses and villas. ‘These mountains 
abound in mineral riches ; copper is wrought to a 
considerable extent near ‘I'rebizond, Samsoun, 
and Siwas; and the region of the Chalybes 

‘ sevissima quamquam 

Gens Chalybum, duris patiens cui cultus in arvis 

Et tonat adtlictd semper domus ignea massi.” 

‘Vul. Flac. Arg., iv. 610. 
is still an important mining district of the 
peninsula. Lead has been found in several places, 
though not wrought; but rock-alum is procured 
neat Unieh (an, Qn), and exported in consider- 
able quantities, 

‘The climate of Natolia, owing to the varying 
elevation and different aspects of its surface, will 
omit of no general description. On the central 
plateau, the height of which, exclusive of moun- 
tains), varies from 2,800 to 3,900 ft. above the 
sea, it is cold, though salubrions, and snow lies, 
in many parts, for 2 or 8 months of winter; but, 
in July and August, the heat is often intense, and 
rendered more oppressive by the tendency of the 
sandy surface to absorb heat. On the W. shores 
the climate is genial, and the soil very produc- 
tive; but in some parts, as at Smyrna and else- 
where, epidemics are prevalent, and the plague 
often makes ‘great ravages among the pop. ‘The 
heat in July is stated by Mr. Addison to range 
from 84° to 94° Fah, in the shade; rain seldom 
falls, though the want of it is, in some measure, 
compensated by heavy dews, (Damascus and 
Palmyra, i, 320, 321.) ‘The climate on the N, 
side is far more temperate, and rain is frequent, 
The soil on the coast is tolerably fertile, producing 
wines, olives, rice, millet, and other grains; but 
tillage is much neglected, irrigation and the 
manuring of land being little practised. The N. 
shores are covered with forests of oak, ash, larch, 
beech trees, &c., furnishing abundant supplies of 
timber for the Turkish navy. The mountains of 
Karamania are covered principally with pines. 
Large flocks of sheep and guats graze on the 
lofty plains of the interior; their wool and hair 
forming an important article of commerce between 
Angora and Smyrna. 

Natolia is under a pasha or military governor, 
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to whom are subject the respective beglerbegs of 
Anadoli, ene Marash, See a Trebi- 
zond, the country being further subdivided into 
17 san ‘s. The fixed pop, consists principally 
of Turks and Greeks, with smaller numbers of 
Armenians and Jews; besides whom there are 
nomadic tribes, both Kurds and Turcomans, em- 
ployed partly in pastoral, but partly also in ma- 
rauding occupations, (For further particulars see 
TuRKEY.) 

Natohia, which was first called simply Asia, 
afterwards 4 xarus ‘Agia, to distinguish it from that 
more to the E, 7% avi, was called Asia propia 
or proconsularis by the Romans, and did not receive 
its appellation of Asia Minor earlier than the time 
of Orosius, in the beginning of the fifth century. 
With respect to the original inhabs. of this cele- ~ 
brated peninsula, we have little information on 
which any reliance can be placed; but there is 
reason to believe that the Pheenicians had settle- 
ments, at a very early period, on its S. and W. 
coasts, and that there were frequent emigrations 
to it from Thrace, as well as Thessaly, soon after 
the Trojan war, The great Ionian migration (com- 
posed of colonists from Attica and Achaia) took 
place anno 1130 B.c.; and, about 80 years after- 
wards, a colony of Dorians, from Megara, Trezene, 
and Argos, settled on the SW. coast, a little S. of 
those last mentioned. Subsequently to the esta- 
blishment of these Greek colonies, and daring the 
existence of the Lydian monarchy (which lasted 
from a period of obscure antiquity down to the 
overthrow of Croesus by Cyrus, 3.c, 556), Asia 
Minor was overrun successively by large bodies of 
Cimmerians and Seythians, who, however, though 
they penetrated as far as Lydia, and took Sardes, 
were unable to secure a permanent footing in the 
country, (Herod., i, 15.) The numerous revolu- 
tions, indeed, caused both by conquest and coloni- 
sation, are sufficiently attested by the statement of 
Herodotus, that the peninsula, between four and 
five centuries prior to the Christian era, comprised. 
thirty different nations (<vea), At the fall of the 
Lydian kingdom, Asia Minor was formed into four 
satrapies, belonging to the Medo-Persian empire, 
under which it remained upwards of two centuries, 
thongh the interior of the country, inhabited by 
nomadic tribes, was never fully subdued. Not- 
withstanding the oppressions of the provincial 
governors, and their occasional struggles with the 
“Great King,’ the Greek colonists continued to 
flourish, and they gradually spread themselves 
northward, along the Euxine Sea, as far as Tra- 
pezus (now Trebizond), and southward, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the Gulf of Issua, 
everywhere distinguishing themselves by their 
industry and commercial activity. In refinement, 
also, and the cultivation of the arts, they were 
at least equal, if not superior, to their European 
brethren; at all events, if Asia Minor have not 
given birth to great warriors and statesmen, she 
may justly boast of the all but unrivalled excel- 
lence’of her poets, historians, philosophers, sculp- 
tors, architects, and musicians, In poetry she 
lays claim to Homer, Hesiod, Sappho, Alcan, 
and Nicander; in philosophy to Thales, Pytha~ 

ras, Anaxagoras, Bias, and Pittacus; and in 
hist to Hecateus, Hellanicus, Herodotus, 
Ctesias, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The 
Macedonian succeeded the Persian dominion 
anno 331 B.c.; from which time, during nearly 
two centuries, Asia Minor was subject to many 
vicissitudes consequent on the changing fortunes 
of Alexander’s successors and their descendants, 
as well as the formation of several minor kingdoms 
{as Pontus, Bithynia, &c.) under native princes. 
During the century immediately preceding the 
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Christian era the various parts of the peninsula 
fell, one by one, into the hands of the Romans, 
under whom it formed a proconsulship; and it 
attained, during their dominion, not only its most 
uniform and settled, but also its most prosperous 
state; a fact sufficiently proved by the number 
of large cities built or embellished, and the great 
works undertaken and compicted, during the 
early period of the empire. The decline of the 
Roman power exposed the peninsula to fresh 
invasions from the E,; and at the commencement 
of the 8th century the Mobammedans began to 
settle themselves on its E, borders, At the period 
of the first crusade they had spread over almost 
the whole peninsula, and reduced it to a state in 
many respects similar to that in which we find 
it at the present day, except that it was more 
populous, It was ravaged by the crusaders in 
the 12th and 13th centuries, and was overrun by 
the Tartar hordes under Timour after the battle 
of Angora (1402 A.p,); but neither produced any 
permanent effect on the condition of the popu- 
lation. 

NAUMBURG, a town of Prussian Saxony, 
distr, of its own name, on the Saale, 25 m, 
Hallo, and 28 m. SW. Leipsic, on the railway 
from Halle to Eisenach, Pop, 14,352 in 1861. 
The town is situated in a fertile vale, and is 
tolerably well built, having several good and 
wide streets, with 3 suburbs, Its pancipal: public 
buildings are the citadel, town hall, and arsenal, 
a noble Gothic cathedral, 5 Calvinistic churches, 
2 orphan asylums, 6 hospitals, a poor-house, 
gymnasium, and trade school, It is the seat of 
a superior and ordinary tribunal for the circle, a 
council for do., and board of taxation. It has 
manufactures of woollen cloths, hosiery, and 
shoes, and large chemical works, The 2 annual 
fairs of Naumburg were formerly much celebrated, 
but have recently declined in importance, 

Naumburg is celebrated in history as having 
been besieged in 1482 by the Hussites, under 
Procopius, This general, irritated by the resis- 
tance of the inhab,, made a yow to put them all 
to the sword, but was deterred from his purpose by 
the earnest supplications of the children of the 
town, who caine out in procession and threw 
themselves at his feet. ‘The anniversary of this 
event (called the Kinderfest, or ‘Children’s 
Fete,) is still celebrated on the 28th July, and has 
furnished Kotzebue with the subject of one of his 
best plays. 

NAUPLIA, or NAPOLI DI ROMANIA, a 
city and sea-port of Greece, on the E, side of the 
‘Morea, at the extremity of the bay of its own 
name, 6 m. SE, Argos, 58 m. WSW. Athens, Pop. 
12,400 in 1861, The town, which stands on the 
WE, side of a hill, with a tabular summit, and is 
built in the form of an amphitheatre, has been 
greatly enlarged and improved since the war of 
independence. 

It now comprises several wide streets, regularly 
laid out, and lined with good houses, in the Euro- 
pean style; some of which, for size and elegance, 
might pass, in Greece, for minor palaces. The 
principal public buildings, besides the churches, 
are a royal palace, formerly the residence of Count 
Capo d’Istria, and a new court of justice, called the 
Bovderépiov, "The shops are well stored with pro- 
visions and other articles, and there are numerous 
cafés about the port, and in the chief thoroughfares. 
A quay faces the harbour, which is commanded by 
the ancient Fort Palamedi, one of the strongest 
castles in Greece: at its fuot is a stone aqueduct, 
from which the town is well supplied with water. 
Nauplia possesses one of the largest government 
dockyards in Greece, and extensive storehouses. 
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Its trade is very considerable, the principal exports 
being oil, wine, gall-nuts, shed ir reson 
cotton; while the imports comprise corn, manu- 
factured and colonial goods, with timber. The 
commerce is principally carried on in Greek bot- 
toms, The roadstead of Naupliais W. of the town, 
in 8 and 9 fathoms; but within the harbour there 
are only 24 fathoms, and in ent it is necessary 
to keep in mid-channel, to avoid a shoal of 6 fi. 
water. 

Nauplia is, in comparison with the rest of Greece, 
well provided with literary establishments, They 
comprise a military academy, school.for the middle 
classes, circulating library, several book societies, 
two lithographic establishments, and five printing- 
houses, one of which is the property of the go- 
vernment, and exclusively employed in printing 
their official paper. ‘The pop. of Nauplia com- 
prises a considerable number of Germans, French, 
and Italians: house-rent is high, and the rate of 
living is not much cheaper than at Paris or Naples, 
The climate is unhealtlly, owing to the miasma 
from the neighbouring marshes in summer, and 
the cold searching NE. winds that prevail during 
winter: the town has likewise been frequently 
ravaged by the plague. 

The ancient Nauplia was the port and arsenal 
of Argos during the fiourishing period of Grecian 
history; but it was deserted and in rains when 
visited by Pausanias, who noticed the vestiges 
of its walls and docks (Aqméves), the temple of 
Neptune, and a fountain called Camathus, still 
existing. The inhabs. had been expetled several 
centurics before by the Argives, on suspicion of 
having favoured the Spartans, who in consequence 
received them into their territory, and established 
them at Methone in Messenia. “The town revived 
under the Byzantine emperors, and was occupied 
in the 13th century by the Venetians, who made 
it their chief settlement in the Morea. It was 
taken by Sultan Solyman in 1537, but was soon 
afterwards recovered ; nor did the Venetians finally 
lose possession of it till the treaty of Passarowitz 
in 1718 secured it to the Porte, which retained it 
down to the close of the war of independence. 
Nauplia was the seat of the mew government 
from 1829 to 1834, when it was transferred to 
Athens, 

NAVAN, an inland town of Ireland, prov. 
Leinster, co. Meath, at the confluence of the Black- 
water with the Boyne, 26 m. N. by W. Dublin, on 
the railway from Dublin to Kells. Pop. 3,855 in 
1861, The town has a par. church, a Rom. Cath, 
chapel, a convent, an endowed grammar-school, 
a national school, a preparatory Roman Catholic 
college, with a chapel, court-house, bridewell, 
fever hospital, the infirmary for the county, and 
cavalry barracks. At one end of the town is a 
large rath or mote. Owing to the opening of the 
Boyne navigation to Drogheda, and the railway 
to Dublin, Navan has become a place of consider- 
able trade, especially for agricultural produce. It 
has also corn and flour mills, paper mills, distil- 
leries, and a tannery. The old corporation sent 2 
mems. to the Irish H. of C, till the Union, when 
it was disfranchised. Markets on Wednesdays; 
fairs on Easter and Trinity Monday, the 2nd 
Monday in September, and the 1st Monday in 


-cember. I 

NAVARINO, a town and sea of Greece, on 
the SW. coast of the Morea, 16a. SW, Athens, 
and 92 m, S, by W. Patras. Pop. 2,351 in 1861. 
‘The town stands on the S. side of a fine semicir- 
cular bay of the same name, and is surrounded by 
walls, and defended by a strong citadel, placed on 
a lofty rock. Streets narrow, steep, and irregular, 
Jined with small, mean-looking houses, chiefiy of 


stone, cemented with .miud, and encumbered in 
many places with the fallen ruins of former habi- 
tations. At the opposite extremity of the bay are 
the remains of Navarino Vecchio, consisting of a 
fort covering the summit of the hilly peninsula of 
Coryphasium, on the 8. stope of which once stood 
the ancient Pylos, The long rocky island of 
Sphagia (an. Sphacteria) stretches about 4 m, from 
N, to S, across the mouth of the bay, forming a 
kind of natural bréakwater for its protection from 
the heavy seas that would otherwise be thrown in 
from the W. The entrance is at the S. side of the 
island, and the bay is one of the finest asylums for 
shipping in the Mediterranean. It has water to 
tloat the largest ships, and good holding ground, 
Ships usually moor about 4 ma. from the modern 
town, or behind the island of Marathonisi, near the 
centre of the harbour, The circular lagoon, on the 
N. side of the harbour, directly E, Navarino Vec- 
chio, abounds with fish ; but, as it isnot mentioned 
either by Thucydides or Pausanias, it is probably 
of modern formation, 

The ancient Pylos, one of those totvns that. 
claim to be the birthplace of Nestor (called by 
Homer NyAjiov dorv), was deserted by its inhab. 
after the Messenian war, When the town was 
restored, we have no information ; but in the time 
of Pausanias it was inhabited, and comprised, 


among other monuments, a temple of Mimerva 
Coryphasia, and a monument of Nestor, (See 
Paus. Mess., 86, quoted by Leake, i, 413.) The 


island of Sphacteria, which Thucydides (iv, 35— 
88) has described as ‘ desert, pathless, and covered 
with wood? (UAséns 72 xai drp.Bis rave. bn" épnuias), 
is celebrated in the history of the Peloponnesian 
war as haying been occupied by the Lacedemo- 
nians after the defeat of their fleet by the Athenians, 
under Demosthenes, They were detained here 
during 72 days, and were at length compelled to 
give themselves up as prisoners, and to surrender 
their fleet, in pea e of their fidelity to their en- 
gagement, The battle which preceded this block- 
ade took place in the bay of Pylus, or Navarino, 
which has also obtained celebrity in modern times, 
during the late war of independence, for the 
decisive victory gained (October 20, 1827) by the 
combined tleets of England, France, and Russia, 
under Sir E. Codrington, over the Turco-Egyptian 
ileet, commanded by Ibrahim Pacha. Notwith- 
standing the great preponderance of force and 
science on the part of the allies, the Tureo- 
Egyptian fleet made an obstinate resistance, but 
inthe end it was almost totally destroyed. A 
convention was soon after entered into, by which 
the Turks agreed to evacuate the Morea; and this 
battle finally led to the acknowledgment by the 
Porte of the independence of Greece, in the treaty 
of Adrianoplg, in 1829, 

NAVARRE (Sp. Navarra), an ancient province 
of Spain, on the NE. side of the peninsula, bounded 
N. by France and the Pyrenees, E. by Aragon, S. 
by Old Castile, and W. by the Basque provinces. 
Greatest length from SW. to NE,,75 m.; breadth, 
about 50m, Area, 2,440 sq.m. Pop. 297,422 in 
1857, The surface consists, in a great measure, of 
subordinate mountain ranges, running southward 
from the main ridge of the Pyrenees; but the S. 
part of the proy., near the Ebro, has some exten- 
sive and fruitful valleys. ‘The principal summits 
within the limits of the prov. are Altobiscar, 5,380 
ft, high; Adi, 5,218 ft.; and 3 others rising above 
3,000 ft, from the sea, The highest points of the 
Pyrenees, however, are considerably to the E. in 
the kingdom of Aragon, The principal passes 
over the Pyrenees from Navarre into France are, 
proceeding eastward, those of Verra, Maya, and 
Roncesyalles, the last of which is, according to 
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Bory St. Vincent, 5,771 ft. above the sea. The 
Mountains are chiefly of transition and secondary 
formation, consisting in a great measure of the 
rock called Pyrenean limestone, Jasper and 
marbles, also, occur in large beds; and there are 
several iron mines, besides one of copper. Rock- 
salt is quarried at Valtierra, near the Ebro, and 
the yearly returns amount to 12,000 arrobas: the 
prov., also, comprises numerous thermal springs. 
Principal rivers, the Aragon, Zidacos, and Arga, 
uniting their waters in one channel, which fallsinto 
the Ebro opposite Alfaro, The only river flowing 
into the Bay of Biscay is the Bidassea, which 
rises in the mountains forming the Val de Bastau, 
and has a course ENE. of abont 45 m., falling into 
the sea near Fuenterrabia, The climate of the 
Mmountainous districts is very severe in winter, and 
not genial, even in summer; but in the valleys of 
the Ebro and Aragon the temperature is much 
higher, and the climate delightful, as well as 
healthy. The forest trees of the Pyrenees consist 
chiefly of the pine, large quantities of which are 
sent down the Ebro to Zaragoza and other places; 
but there are also considerable numbers of beeches, 
deciduous oaks, and chestnut trees; and no prov. 
furnishes so good a supply as Navarre of useful 
building timber. The wild animals of the moun- 
tains are wolves, wild boars, foxes, and wild cats ; 
game is abundant in every part of the prov. Pas- 
turage is extensively followed, especially in the 
N. districts; and the stock at the last general 
census included 43,636 oxen, 4,616 calves, 25,760 
mules, 629,500 sheep, 69,500 ts, and 31,760 
hogs, the produce of wool being estimated at 
56,490 arrobas (12,609 cwt.), ‘The higher part of 
the kingdom, on the frontiers of France, is bleak, 
cold, and unsuitable for tillage; but the plains 
near the Ebro have a rich productive soil, well- 
watered by numerous streamlets connected with 
the larger rivers, The principal crops are wheat, 
maize, barley, and oats. Hemp and flax are also 
raised, with oil and wine. About the half of the 
latter, with the greater part of the wool, and about 
80,000 bushels of corn, are exported chiefly to 
France in return for silk and cotton fabrics and 
colonial produce, Cyder is made in the Val de 
Baztan, and liquorice is raised in the S. districts 
for exportation. Agriculture, however, is much 
neglected, Manufactures are also inconsiderable, 
including only those that are most indispensable, 
and some distilleries, The intercourse with the 
adjoining provs. is maintained by the Northern 
of Spain railway, and by the canal of Aragon, 
running from Tudela to Zaragoza, The great road 
from Pampluiia to Madrid is little inferior to the 
modern roads of England, 

The kingdom of Navarre is still governed by 
its separate laws, and has, nominally at least, 
the same constitution which it enjoyed when it 
‘was @ separate monarchy; but its cortes, or estates, 
have not met since 1713, and cannot be convoked 
without the authority of the crown. A council, 
however, representing the cortes, sits permanently 
at Pampluita, decides on the method of raising 
the revenue, fixes the tariff, and exercises other 
commercial privileges, The supreme power is 
yested in the viceroy, who presides at the royal 
council (Consejo Real), consisting of six judges, 
an attorney-general, and 4 a/cades: this is the 
highest tribunal for civil and criminal causes, The 
inhabitants of Navarre are tall and strongly built, 
resembling the Biscayans in independence of 
spirit, attachment to their religion, and jealousy 
of their arfcient national privil Castilian is 
the general language of Navarre, but the Basque 
is spoken in the N. and W. districts, 

Navarre is divided into 17 partidos, which are 
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again subdivided into 74 merindades, or districts; 
and the kingdom comprises 9 cities, the principal 
ef which are Pampluita, the cap. and seat of go- 
Terumient; ‘Tudela, the once royal city of Olite, and 
Estella, 

Thei nhab, of Navarre, in the time of the Ro- 
mans, were called Vascones,in common with those 
in the neighbouring: parts of the peninsula, and 
were faithful subjects of the empire till the close 
of the 5th century, when they were subdued by 
the Visigoths, under whose s ay they remained 
between 200 and 300 years. The Arabs overran 
the country in the 8th’ century, but. were unable 
to effect its conquest, Inigo, eount of Bigorres, 
having been elected king in the 9th century, the 
crown remained upwards of 5 centuries in his 
family, till in 1590 it became united, through 
intermarria with that of France, the tithe of 
whose monarchs, from the time o! Henry LV. 
(with the exception of Napoleon) to that of 

































Charles was ‘King of France and Navarre.’ 
In 1412, however, Ferdinand of Aragon united all 


the country S$. of the Pyrenees to the crown of 
Spain; so that only the’ small portion N. of that 
chain remained annexed to the French monarchy : 
this formed the prov. of Béarn hefore the revolu- 
lion, and is at present included in the dep. of the 
Lower Pyrenecs, 

VAXTA (an Waros), an island of the Grecian 
Archipelago, the largest of the group called the 
Cyclades, about 5 m. E. Paros, its cap, of the same 
name being in lat. 37° 7’ N., long, 35° 26° 
Shape, oval: circuit, about 48 m.: area, 106 Sq. 
m, Pop, 13,280 in 1861, ‘Phe coast is much in- 
dented and precipitous, especially on the NE. 
side; and the surface is very uneven, compris 
several high mountains of primitive formation, 
which are superimposed strata of grauwacké 
mountain limestone: the culminating point of the 
island, anciently called the hill of Zeus (3,310 ft. 
high), is called Zia: it attained some celebrity 
from its containing a cavern or grotto, to which, 
according to tradition, the Baecchantes came to 
celebrate their mysteries and festiva Emery 
ix wronght in one part of the island, Large tlocks 
of sheep feed on the mountain sides; but both 
their wool ail flesh are of inferior quality, 

Naxia has few large trees, but is pretty thickly 
covered with lemon trees, myrtles, oleanders, 
thorny brooms, the arbutas and labdanum plant, 
atractylis gummifera, the produce of which is 
chewed by the natives, and various kinds of le- 
guminous plants, besides the olive, tig, and vine, 
which are extensively cultivated. “The wine, 
however, though characterised by Athenaus as 
‘the nectar of the gads,’ is now of very indifferent 
quality, owing to the want of care in its prepara- 
tion. The vil, also, is inferior to that produced in 
most of the other islands. The island was famous 
in antiquity for its fertility, but agriculture is now 
so much neglected that the cor raised is sufficient, 
only for six months’ consumption of the inhab, 
Vegetables, however, are so abundant, that cons’ 
derable quantities are sent to Syra, | Lime juice, 
also, is exported, chiefly to Russia. In the S. of 
the island is a small salt~pan, from which the cap. 
is supplied with salt. ‘The island abounds with 
ne, and field-sports constitute a favourite occu- 
ion of the inhab, 

Naxia, the cap. of the island, occupies an emi- 
nence close to the sea on the W, coast (which is the 
only part accessible to shipping), and has 4,050 
inhab, [ts narrow streets, lined with dilapidated 
houses, exhibit a profusion of marble; and there 
is scarcely a dwelling in which there are not 
ancient inseriptions or other monuments, A castle, 
built by the Venetians, occupies the summit of a 
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hill above the town. The principal remains of the 
ancient Naxos are a gate belonging to a temple 
of Bacchus, on a lofty crag, an aqueduct, and a 
jetty now under water, but still distinguishable 
in calm weather, It is the residence of a Greek 
and Latin archbishop, and there are several churches 
and convents belonging to both religions, The 
harbour of Naxia, called the Porto Saline on ac- 
count of the salt collected there,yis exposed to the 
N. and NW. winds, and being Almost surrounded 
by hidden rocks, is untit for the anchorage of large 
ships. The island comprises 40 villages; and 
there are numerous country-houses, forming the 
residences of the nobles and gentry. « 

Naxos (which, according to, Pliay, was called 
at different times Strongyle, Dia, Dionysias, and 
Callipolis) was probably first colonised by Carians, 
xians were among the most steadfast appo- 
f Persian aggression, and the failure of the 
pedlition undertaken by the Persians against 
this island at the suggestion of Aristagoras, led ¢o 
the revolt of the Ionian states, Soon. afterwards, 
Xaxos was conquered by the Persian fleet under 
Da ho destroyed the city and 
j enslaved its inhabitants, (Herod., v. 28 vi. 96.) 
The Naxians, however, had sufliciently recovered 
7 years afterwards to enable them to furnish 4 
“equipped triremes for the fleet at Salamis, 
The Athenians, even in the time of Pisistratus, 
claimed them as colonial dependents; and, after 
the Persian war, they deprived them of their 
liberty, Naxos was celebrated in ancieut mytho- 
lugy for the worship of Bacchus, who is alleged to 
have been born in the island, It became tributary 
to the Komans after the fall of Corinth, 146 B.c., 
but was ceded by Mark Antony to the Rhodians 
after the battle of Philippi. The island was after- 
wards annexed to the possessions of the eastern 
empire, and subsequently became the possession 
of the Venetians, and the cap. of a dukedom which 
embraced most of the other Cyclades, At length, 
in the reign of Selim II, (a.p. 1570) it was united 
jto the Ottoman empire. The Turks, however, 
allowed the inhab, to retain their ancient laws and 
covernment, contenting themselves with occasion- 
ally sending a watwode to collect the land-tax and 
ms. It now forms a part of the kingdom of 
Greece, 

NAZARETH, or NASSARA, a small town of 
European Turkey, in the pachalic of Acre, cele- 
brated as having been the residence, during bis 
youth, of the founder of Christianity; 17 m, ESE. 
Acre, and 70m, N. by E. Jerusalem. Pop, estim. 







































at 3,000, of whom 800 are ‘Turks, and the rest 
Christians. It stands on the W. slope ofa delight- 








ful valley, encompassed by rocky mountains of no 
great height, which rise round it like the edge of a 
heli, as if to guard it from intrusion. The houses 
re mostly wretched stone cottages, with mud 
floors and’ roofs; nor does it comptise any thing 
worthy of notice, except a Latin chureh and con— 
vent, with two other churches, belonging respect- 
ively to the Maronites and Greek Catholics. The 
‘Turks also have a mosque, erected at the begin- 
ning of the present century. The Latin convent, 
belonging to the missionaries of the Terra Santa, 
at the E, end of the village, is aspacious and com- 
modious building of stone, surrounded by high 
walls, which enclose a church, cells for thé friars, 
and extensive accommodation for pilgrims and 
; travellers, ‘Che church, called that of the Annun- 
j ciation, is an ill-proportioned and gaudily oma- 
mented building, said to occupy the sput where, 
according to tradition, the house of Joseph and 
Mary stood before its miraculous removal to Loretto. 
The ealumns and interior walls are hang round 
with silk damask, and there are two tolerably good 











NAZARETH 


organs, Beneath the high altar is the descent to 
asubterranean cave, in which the Virgin is said 
to have lived, and which is divided into small 
gfottoes, pointed oft as her kitchen, parlour, and 
hed-room! Here also are two granite columns, each 
2ft. J in. in diameter, and about 3 ft. apart, which 
are supposed to ogcupy the very placcs where the 
Angel and the Vitgin stood at the precise moment 
of the Annuncigtion, The innermost pillar is 
broken through, Hbove the pedestal, and, although 
it touches the foot it is represented to be self- 
supported in the air. 





‘The fact, however,’ is, 
says Dr, Clarke, ‘that the capital, and a piece of 
the shaft of @ grey granite pillar, have heen fi 
ened on to the roof of the eave : so clumsily, 
is the rest. of the hocus-pucus contrived, that what 
is shown for the lower fragment of the same pillar 
is not of the same substance, but. of Cipolino mar- 
ble’ (Travels in Greece and the Holy Land 
170.) ‘It was formerly the custom of the sick, 
Upring the prevalence of the plague, to resort 
thither for the purpose of subbing themselves 
against the pillars, believing thus to obtain a cer- 
tain cure; but, within the last few years, a railing 
has been formed to exclude the ‘patients, who. 
however, still flock round in hopes of relief from 
being in its immediate vicinity. Different inter- 
esting localities are pointed out to the pilgrims, 
such as Joseph’s workshop, enclosed in a small 
chapel, the synagogue in which Christ explain 
the celebrated passage of Isaiah (Luke iy, 16— 
the table on which Jesus ate his last meal pr 
viously to his fina] departure for Jerusalem ; and 
even the precipice, or ‘brow of the hill,’ to which 
they led him, ‘that they might cast him down 
headlong.” (Luke iv, 29.) LLere, however, as at 
Jerusalem, fancy, and the desire of imposing on 
the credulity of the devotees, have had a far 
greater shure in fixing these localities, than auy 
regard for authenticity, ‘Che chamber containing 
the fictitious mensa Christi is the favourite resort 
of all pilgrims, Turks as well as Christians; and 
to Rom, Catholies, who say the Paternoster and 
ave Maria in it, the Pope grants a plenary indul- 
gence of seven years! The present inhabs. of 
Nazareth are, with the exception ofa few weavers, 
employed in tural pursuits, Corn is raised abun- 
dantly in_the neighbourhood, especially by the 
aonks of Terra Santa, who are the chief farmers ; 
and a small portion of it is sent to Acre, which is the 
chiefsource of supply for the town, ‘The pasturage 
of cattle and goats, also, is extensively pursued, 
from the milk of which is made a large quantity 
of butter and cheese, both of indifferent quality. 
(Turner's Levant, ii, 130.) 

Nazareth is not mentioned in the Old Testa- 
it was a city of the tribe of Zebulun, and 
afterwards of. the N, portion of Palestine, called 
tralilee, and was held in so little esteem by the 
dews of derusalem as to give rise to the exclama- 
tion, ‘Can any goodthing come out of Nazareth 
(John i, 46.) It owes its entire celebrity to the 
circumstance of having been the residence of Jesus 
Christ almost from bis birth to the commencement 
of his miuistrations, Here the angel Gabriel an- 
nounced to the Virgin the approaching birch of the 
Saviour; thither the holy family returned 33 days 
alter his birth at Bethlehem ; and during his in- 
faney, spent in the house of Joseph the carpenter, 
‘the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, filled 
with wisdom, and inereasing in favour with God 
and man. ‘(Luke ii, 40, 52.) Christ preached 
lose ‘the acceptable year of the Lord,’ imme- 
diately after the temptation ; and found, from the 
unfavourable manner in which he was receiv 
that ‘no prophet is accepted in his own country. 
His hearers were filled with wrath, rose up, thrast 
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him out of the city, and led him to a precipice to 
destroy him; but he, passing through the midst 
of them, went his way (Luke iv, 28-30); and 
thenceforward Capernaum seems to have been his 
general residence, though there can be little doubt 
that he occasionally visited Nazareth to see his 
mother and the members of her family. 

NEAGH (LOUGH), alake of Ireland, the largest 
in the United Kingdom, in the centre of the prov. 
of Ulster, having N.and E, the county of Antrim; 
SE. Down, by which it is merely ‘touched, S. 
Armagh, W. Tyrone, and NW. Londonderry. It 
is about 17 m. in length, by about $m. in breadth; 











which is joined to it, an area of 61, 
99,8233 statute acres, at ordinary iwater-mark, 
It is fed by several rivers of considerable magni- 
tnde, while the Lower Bann is the only channel 
through which its refluent waters find a passage to 
the sea, Though by far the largest, it is by no 
means the most beautiful of the Irish lakes, Its 
shores consist mostly either of a level strand, or 
marshy border, liable to frequent floods; aud are 
of course deficient in those varied banks, and bold 
Promontories, without which such extensive sheets 
of water want picturesque effect, except when 
their uniformity is broken by islands; and of these 
there are only two small and uninteresting ones in 
this lake. Frequent squalls and want of shelter 
render its navigation rather dangerous for sailing 
vessels; but these inconveniences will most pro- 
bably be obviated by the introduction of steam 
packets, The mean Jevel of Lough Neagh is about. 
38 ft. above that of the sea; and it is said that 
nearly 10,000 acres of land contiguous to its banks, 
now annually flooded, might be made available for 
agricultural purposes, by the outlay of a moderate 
sum on the removal of some obstructions in the 
channel of the Lower Bann. Its waters are cele- 
brated for their petrifving quality. 

ATH, or NEDD (the an, Widum of Anto- 
nine’s Itin.), a parl, and mun. bor., market town, 
and par. of S. Wales, co, Glamorgan, and lund, 
its own name, on the Neath (crossed here by a 
stone bridge), 7m, ENE. Swansea, and 159m. W, 
by N. London, Pop. of parl. bor., 6,820 in 186], The 
town, situated in a picturesque valley on the E, 
ide of the river, is poor in appearance: the streets 
are narrow, aud badly paved; there are few good 
houses, but the cottages of the poor extend irre- 
gularly beyond the town, particularly on the Car- 
diff road. ~The town-hall is a handsome modern 
building, the lower part of which is used for a 
corn-market: a church, with a lofty square tower, 
and six places of worship for dissenters, are the 
only other public edifices. There are two na- 
tional schools, two Sunday schools, and two infant 
schouls. 

Neath is situated in the immediate 
an extensive copper, iron, and coal dis 
depends in a great measure ou the great smelting- 
houses and foundries that have been established 
round it, chiefly on the W. bank of the river. The 
commerce of Neath is very considerable, and has 
been steadily increasing for some years; but though 
vessels of 300 tons can get up to the town, the 
trade is generally carried on by barge-communi- 
cation with Britton Ferry, which is about 23 in, 
lower down the river, and is connected with Neath 
by a canal running northward, 12 m, higher up 
the valley. By Britton Ferry, in fact, Neath acts 
as the vent of all the mineral districts connected, 
with the vale, Another caual joins the last-men- 
tioned at Aber-dulais, and terminates in a sea- 
lock and basin on the E, side of Swansea harbour. 
The exports are coal, culm, copper, iron, iron cast 
ings, fire-bricks, oak bark avd timber; the imports 
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vomprisiug copper and iron ore, corn and flour, and 
foreign timber, 

Neath is a bor. by preseription, and has been 
governed since the Municipal Reform Act by 

ayor and 3 aldermen, with 12 councillor: 
has also a commission of the peace under a re- 
corder. Before the Reform Act, Neath was a con- 
tributary bor, to Cardiff: that act annexed it, with 
Aberavén, Kentig, and Loughor, to Swansea, whieh 
sende 1 mem, to the H. of C, At the same time 
the electoral limits were so enlarged as to include, 
with the old bor. that portion of the suburbs on 
the W, side of the river. Registered clectors of 
district, 1,920 in 18 Neath is also one of the 
polling-places at elections for the co,, and the petty 
sessions for the hund, are held here, as well as the 
quarter sessions alteruately with 3 other towns. 
Markets on Wednesday and Saturday: fairs, July 3 
September 12, and the first ‘Thursday after Trinity 
Sunday, 

About 1m, from the town, on the low ground 
bordering the river, are the ruins of Neath Abbey, 
founded by Richard de Granville in the 12th cen- 
tury: the chureh is a mere heap of ruins; but the 
chapter-house, a curious specimen of Early English 
architecture, is still in tolerable preservation; and 
foundations of buildings may be traced to a con- 
siderable distance, 

NEGAPATAM, a decayed town of Hindostan, 
presid. Macdras, distr, Tanjore, and the resideuce of 
the British collector for the distriet, on the shore 
of the Bay of Bengal, 162 m, 8. by E. Madras, ‘The 
European town, which was formerly the cap. of the 
Dutch possessions in the Carnatic, now scarcely 
exists, Negapatam being seldom resorted to, exeept 
by ships, for water and provisions, both of which 
are plentiful, The native town is tolerably exten- 
sive and regular, and on its N. side is aremarkable 
tower 80 ft. high, the origin of which is unknown, 
but which is very useful as a landmark, The an- 
choring ground here is about 3 m. from shore, 
‘Negapatum was taken by the English in 1781, 

NEGOMBO (Nagambhu, ¢ the land of serpents.’) 
A sea-port town of Ceylon, on the W, coast of that 
island, 20 m.N. Columbo, and beside the canal, 
from the latter city to Calpentyn, bat, 72 11° N 
Jong. 79° Hl, It has a small fort, and seyeral 
ranges of Luropean buildings ; aud is principally 
inhabited by Dutch families in reduced circum- 
stances, attracted thither by the cheapness of pro- 
visions, and the salubrity of the climate, 

NEGROPONTE, or EGRIPO (an, Enbea), a 
long, straggling island of the Grecian Archipelago, 
lying close to the E, coast of Greeve, and forming, 
with the Sporades, a separate nomarchy of its own 
name, Length, 110 m.; breadth, from 5 to 26 m., 
the widest part being measured from Chalcis to C, 
Kili: area, 1,480 sq. m." Pop, 66,130 in 1861. 
Eubeea is very similar ia its mountainous character 
and geological constituiion to the neighbouring 
continent, from which it seems to have been sepa- 
rated by some sudden convulsion of nature, Grey 
limestone and clay-slate are the chief stratifica- 
tions, and there are clear indications both of old 
and more recent volcanic action, The whol 
country is bold and rugged, with a bluff coast, 
pecially on its E. side, which is dangerous to na- 
vigators; the highest points of the mountain- 
range, proceeding from XN, tu S., through the island, 
are Mount Lithada, 2,837 ft. high; Mount Kanuili, 
3,967 ft.; Mount Delphi (an, Derphossus), 5.725 
it, and St. Elias d'Oro (an, Ocha), The soil of 
the slopes near the shore is very fertile, but only 
imperfectly cultivated. ‘The orange, citronzalmond, 
and other trees peculiar to the climate of Greece, 
grow abundantly on the lowlands; while the ches- 
nat, oak, and fir skirt the regions nearer the moun- 
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tains. The staple produce of the N. part of the 
island consists of grapes, from which the farmers 
i make large quantities of a thin red wine, very com- 
! monly druuk in Greece, and fetching, according to 
| Colonel Leake, about 5 piastres per barrel. Corn 
and olives are raised chictly iu the S, districts, but 
the island las lost the character which it ancientiy 
held of being the granary of Greece. (Comp. Thue, 
i, 2, with Herod., vy. 77.) Excellent herbage for 
grazing is found in the more elevated lands, but 
oxen are bred only fur farming purposes. Sheep, 
however, are numerous, and of an excellent 
breed, furnishing large quantities both of wool 
and cheese. . 

‘lhe chief town and port of Eubcea is Chalcis, or 
Egripos (lat, 38° 30° N., Jong, 28° 54’ E.), on the 
Euripus, or channel of Talanti, where it is only 40 
yards wide, and crossed by a bridge, supposed to 
have been erected by Mahmoud Pacha in 1462. 
‘The town (which, according to Strabo, was founded 
by the Athenians before tle Trojan war) is walled 
and strongly fortified, comprising numerous ancient 
fragments, but few of them are sufficiently large 
to be intelligible. It hias-also 2 tolerably good 
harbours, one of which on the N. side, though 
small, is deep, secure, and capable of containing 
many merchant ships. The only other town of 
Eubwea is Carystus, or Castel Rosso, a fortitied post 
near its 8. extremity, with 2,000 inhabs, There 
are, also, numerous Villages. 

The most ancient name of Eubcea was Macris; 
but it was also known, at different times, by the 
various appellations of Ocha, Ellopia, Asopis, and 
Abanti, Its inhabs., called Abantes by Homer, 
were among the earliest navigators of Greece, and, 
according to Heredotas, joined the Ionian colonists 
on the coast of Asia Minor. (i. 146.) They also 
founded settlements at a very early period in 
Illyria, Sicily, and Campania, Soon after the ex- 
pulsion of the Pisistratidw, the island became a 
dependency of Athens, but recovered its liberty, 
after a hard struggle, in the 21st year of the Pelo- 
pounesian war, It afterwards became attached to 
the Macedonian interests, and was taken by the 
Romans from Philip, the son of Demetrius, It 
hen grudually dechined in pop, and importance ; 
and Pausanias alludes to its fallen state under the 
emperors. At the dismemberment of the Eastern 
empire by the Franks, the Venetians obtained 
possession of Mubwa; but were expelled from it, 
in 1470, by the Turks, who held it till the forma- 
tion of the new kingdom of Greece in 1829, 

NEJIN, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. 
‘Fchernigoff, cap. district, ou the Oster, 400m, 
SW. Moscow, lat, 51° 2’ 45” N., long. 319 49’ 45” 
FE, Pop. 17,200 in 1858, The town is surrounded 
by a rampart, most of its houses are of stone, and 
it is one of the handsomest, best built towns of 
Little Russia, It has several churches, 2 convents, 
a hospital, and a grammar school founded by 
Prince Bezborodko. It produces silk, soap, leather, 
and preserves and liqueurs that are highly cele 
brated ail over Russia, It is also the cutrepdt of 
a considerable portion ef the commerce carried on 
between the provinces on the Baltic and those on 
{the Black Sea, Its merchants are principally 
{ Grecks, who enjoy certain peculiar privileges, but 
they are partly, also, Armeniaus and Jews. It 
has several well frequented fairs. 

NEILGHERRY HILLS, or NEILGHERRIES, 
a collection of mountains of 5, Hindostan, See 
Mapras. 

NEISSE, a fortified town _of Prussian Silesia, 
reg. Oppeln, on the river Neisse, which divides 
the city into 2 parts, in a marshy district, 48 m, 
SSE, Breslau, on a branch of the railway from 
Breslau to Cracow. Pop. 18,747 in 1861, excl, of 
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garrison of 5,390. The town is well built, having 
been greatly enlarged by Frederic I1., who also 
constructed its best fortifications. It is entered by 
8 gates, and comprises among its public buildings 
a large castle, a coinmandant’s residence, district 
hall, ¢ Catholic and two Calvinist churches ex- 
tensive barracks, powder-mills and arsenals, a 
small theatre, 2 hospitals, two high schools, a Ca- 
tholic gymmasium, a° poor school, and au asylum 
for poor Catholic clergy (called domus emeritorum). | 
Neissa is the seat of a council for the circle, a t 
bunual for the principality, a board of taxation, and 
a consistory court: it has some printing establish- 
ments, manufactures of liven and woollen cloths, 
several distilleries, and a few good hotels, Large 
yearly fairs are also held here, 

NELLORE, a town of British India, presid, 
Madras, cap. distr. of same name, on the Pennar, 
13} mm, from the Bay of Bengal, and 100 m. N, by 
W. Madras, It was, in the last century, a fortress 















of considerable strength; and is still a populous ! 
in Jength, full of shops 
though without a‘ 
Th 


and busy town, about 4m. 
well stocked with commou 
single public or private building of note. 
suburbs without the walls are large, The 
dence of the collector is on an elevated ridge 
the town, A curious discovery was made here in 
1787, of anumber of Rowman gold coins and medals, 
enclosed in a small pot under the ruins of a Hin- 
doo temp) Many had, unfortunately, been sold 
and melted ; but ‘about 30 were preserved, and 
found to be of the second century, mostly Trajans, 
Adrians, and Faustinas, 

NEMEA, an ancient town of Greece, famous for 
the games velebrated in its neighbouring grove, | 
but now marked only by the modern village of | 
Agio-Georgio, 12 m. SW, Corinth, and 10 m, N, 
by W. Argos. ‘The extant ruins of the town, or | 
village (for Pausanias terms it marcly a xsprov), 
coniprise fragments of a temple of Jupiter, a 
ehureh, and a few blocks and broken Dorie pillars, 
supposed to have formed parts of the tomb of 
Ophelles, Of the temple ‘ three columns only are 
standing, two of which, belonging to the space be- 
tween the ante, support their architrave, These 























colusnns are 4 ft. 64 in, in diameter, nt nearly 
The 


32 ft. high, exclusive of their capital: 
temple was hexastyle and peripteral, being 
posed by Mr, Will ins tu have had 14 Enns on 
the side; The lower part of the walls, er 
the cella, is complete, and the pillars, of whi 
there are numerous fragments, have fallen in such 
regular order, that the temple appears to have 
been destroyed by an earthquake, rather than by 
the lingering and desultory decay of time, Mr. 
Dodwell (Greece, ii, 208) says: ‘1 have not seen! 
in Greece any Dorie temple, | the columns of which | 
are so slender, and the capitals so disproportion- 
ately small, as those of Nemea: the whole is of 
soft calcarevas stone, and the columns are coated 
with a fine stucco,’ W. Gell mentions, also, 
‘that there are indications of the Nemean theatre 
at the foot of a neighbouriug hill; aud probably 
vestiges of the stadinm and hippodrome might be 
iscovered by a search similar to that instituted 
at Herculancum and Pompeii” (Itin, of Morea, 
p. 159.) 

Nemea was celebrated in mythical history as 
having been the scene of the first labour of Her- 
cules in destroying the Nemean lion ; and the den 
of this animal was pointed out to travellers even 
in the time of Pausanias, near the end of the 
second century of the Christian wra. The games 
are of doubtful origin ; but the national mythology 
ascribes them to the respect entertained for the 
memory of Opheltes or Archemorus, son of Ly- 

















































curgus, a king of Nemea, ‘They were celebrated 
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in the grove of Molorchus, and are thus alluded to 
by Statius (Theb., iv..159) -— 


«Dat Nemea comites et quos in prelia vires 
Sacra Cleonei cogunt vineta Molorchi.’ 


With respect to the periods at which these fes- 
tivals were celebrated, different accounts are given 
by the old writers ; but the most consistent state- 
ment is, that they were celebrated triennially, in 
the Athenian month Boedromion, corresponding 
with the modern August. The Argives were the 





judges of these games, which comprised boxing 


‘and athletic contests, as well as chariot races; and 
the conquerors were crowned with olive till the 
time of the Persian war, when, in consequence of 
the losses that the Argolie republic had sustained 
in that struggle for independence, smallage, a fu- 
neral plant, was introduced in its stead. Tt ap- 
pears from Polybius and Li 80), that the 
games were in a flourishing state in the reign of 
Philip, son of Demetrius, in the second century 
preceding the Christian era. It may be inferred, 
however, from the slight mention that Pausanias 

nakes of the Nemean games, that they had in 
his time fallen into great neglect, 

NEML a yillage and lake of Central Italy, in 
the Comarca di Roma. The village on the NE, 
bank of the Lago di Nemi is 2 m. NE, Albano, 
and If m, SE. Rome. Nemi, so called from the 
forest, or xemus by which it was anciently sur- 
rounded, famous in antiquity for the worship 
of the Seythian Diana—nemas glaciale Trivie—to 
whom human sacrifices were offered, No remains 
that can with certainty be ascribed to the temple 
dedicated to the goddes are now to be met with, 
‘The Lago di Nemi is 1,022 ft, above the level of 
the sea; and is now, as of ald, beautifully’ se~ 
questered, and well entitled to its classical epithet 
of Speculum Diane, But its principal celebrity in 
inadern times has been derived from the discovery 
at its bottom, in 1535, of the remains of a very 
large ship, 500 ft. in length, constructed by one of 
the early emperors, most probably for some of the 
waumachia, or sham sea-lights, exhibited on the 
jake. 












































OURS, a small town of France, dép, ie 
et-Marne, cap, Canton, on the Loing, 18m, S. by 
E. Melun, Pop. 3,734 in 1861, “The town is 
surrounded by the river and the canal du Loing, 
and inelosed by walls. It is well bnilt, and has a 
fine old castle, which now serves for several public 
institutions, including a public library of 10,000 
vols, ; several suburbs, a hospital, a small theatre, 
and a handsome bridge over the Loing. It has 
some large tanneries and leather factories, and a 
brisk trade in agricultural produce. ‘The seigniory 
of Nemours was given to the house of Orleans by 
Loui: 

N =NAGIIL, an inland town of Ircland, prov. 
Munster, co. Tipperary, near the Nenagh river, an 
affluent of the Shannon, within 4} m. of that river, 
82m. WSW. Dublin, on the Great Souther and 
Western railway. Pop. 6,282 in 186k, ‘The town 
is situated in a rich and fertile portion of the eo, 
and was ouce defended by a strong castle, now in 
ruins. ‘The principal strvets are well and regularly 
built, and it is decidedly the best town between 
the cities of Dublin and Limerick. It has a 
church, a R. C. chapel, Methodist and Independent 
meeting-houses, an endowed and a national school, 
a fever hospital, « dispensary, and a large infantry 
barrack, General sessions are held twice a year, 
and petty sessions weckly, It is a constabulary 
station “Its contiguity to the Shannon, or rather 
to its enlargement called Lough Dergh, gives it 
considerable advantages, and has made it a market. 
for corn and cattle. Markets on Thursdays; fairs 
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on 24th April, 29th May, 4th July, 4th Sept., 10th 
Qet, and Ist Nov. . 

NEOT'S (ST.), a market town and par. of 
England, hund. Toseland, co. Huntingdon, on the 
Ouse (crossed here by a handsome stone bridge), 
8 m. SSW. Huntingdon, and 49 m. N. by W. 
London, on the Great Northern railway. Pop. of 
par, 3,321 in 1861, Area of par. 4,750 acres, ‘The 
town comprises 3 or 4 respectable streets, inter- 
secting each other, with a large market-place, 
‘The church is a fine building in the perpendicular 
English style, with large windows of painted glass 
and an elegant tower, 150 ft. high, at its W. end, 
‘There are also places of worship for dissenters, and 
Sunday schools, It has also an endowed school 
for 25 boys, and a large paper-mill ; but the prin- 
cipal dependence uf the inhab. is on the retail 
trade with the surrounding district. Markets on 
‘Thursday, 3 large horse and cattle fairs; and a 
statute fair on Aug. 1, 

NEPAUL (Hind, Nepala), a kingdom of N. 
Hindostan, extending through 8 degs. of lonz., 
and comprising a great portion of the S. declivity 
of the Himalaya chain. ‘It lies between lat. 
26° 30’ and 80° 50’ and long. 80° and 88° E:., 
having N, and NE. the tableland of Thibet, E, 
the territory of Sikkim, and elsewhere the British 
territories, Length, E. to W., abort 500 m,, 
average breadth, rather more than 100 m, Area 
estimated at 53,000 sq. m.: and pop. at 2,000,000, 
This country may be divided into four regions, 
according to its elevation. ‘he lowest, or terriani, 
isa part of the great plain of Hindostan. Ina 
few places, the British districts reach to the base 
of the mountains, but, in most parts, the Nepaul 
dominions stretch for about 20 m. into the plain, 
This region is not wholly level, but undulating, 
and coniprises a good deal of poor land, overgrown 
with trees and bushes of little value; but there is 
also a large proportion of rich Land, and, upon 
the whole, the soil is much better than in the 
adjacent parts of the British territory, the pro- 
duets being, however, nearly the same, ‘The sur- 
face here is intersected by numerous small rivers, 
which not only serve for watering the crops, but, 
in the rainy season, are used fur the transit of 
agricultural’ produce to the markets of British 
Jndia, and to float down the valuable timber of 
the forests, ‘The very name terriani (or tariyani), 
implies, indeed, the country’s being navigable. 
Bounding this region on the N. is another of 
nearly the same’ width, consisting of small hills 
composed chietly of clay, intermixed, however, 
with many primary rocks, 

The lower portion of this region, with a part of 
the last-named, is the grand site of the saul forests, 
among which are many sissoo and toon trees, 
Higher up the hills are coveréd with a great variety: 
of trees; and in the N, are many pines and mimosas, 
from which catechu is obtained. In this tegion 
are many fine valleys, sone of which are tolerably 
cultivated; while others, though possessing a 
very rich soil, are almost wholly neglected. A 
few straggling villages are scattered through the 
woods, the inhab, of which grow cotton, rice, and 
other articles with the hoe, having first cleared 
away the trees. The third region is that of the 
mountains, which rise so high as to be covered 
with snow for a great part of the Year, and are 
divided by valleys, rising to from 3,060 to 6,000 ft. 
above the great plain of Hindostan, Of course, 
these valleys differ very much as to temperature; 
some abound with rattans and bamboos, and 
tipen the sugar-cane and pine-apple ;* while 
others produce only barley, millet, and other 
grains of cold countries; and oaks and pines are 
their only forest trees. ‘The breadth of this belt 
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or region generally may be from 30 to 40 m.N. to 
S., though further W. it is probably greater. The 
fourth, or Alpine, region is probably of nearly 
equal extent, and consists of immense rocks, rising? 
into sharp peaks and tremendous precipices, which, 
where not perpendicular, are covered with per- 
petual snow, and almost constantly involved in 
clouds, The interior, or most lofty chain of the 
Himalaya, forms the farthest boundary of Nepaul 
te the N.; through which, however, are several 
passes into Thibet, while several tributaries of 
the Ganges, which intersect this country, are 
supposed to rise on the N. side of the main 
chain, 

The land in the third or mountain region is 
considered the most valuable in the country, and 
is that in which all the officers and servants of 
the crown are paid, and from whence all endow- 
meuts are made. From the abundance of rain in 
the warm season (fur the periodical rains extend 
to Nepaul with nearly the same violence and 
duration as in Bahar), the land here, considering 
the inequality of surface, is uncommonly pro- 
ductive of grain. Wherever it can be levelled 
into terraces, however narrow, it is exceedingly 
well suited for transplanted rice, which ripens 
after the rains have ceased, so that the harvest is 
never injured; and as most of these terraces can 
be supplied at pleasure with water from springs, 
the crops are almost certain. In some parts the 
same land gives a winter crop of wheat and barley, 
but in most parts this is judiciously avoided, 
Where the land is too steep for terraces, it is 
generally cultivated after fallows with the hoe, 
and produces rice (sown broadcast), maize, cotton, 
several kinds of pulse, a kind of mustard, Indian 
madder, wheat, barley, sugar-cane, and ‘a large 
species of cardamom ; ‘and in the country between 
Nepaul Propers(the valley of Catmandoo) and the 
Kali, ginger is a valuable product; but trans- 
planted rice may generally be considered as half 
the entire produce, The sugar-cane is planted in 
considerable quantities in the valley of Nepaul 
Proper, and it seems to thrive, Most European’ 
kitchen veyetables have been introduced; but 
they are only to be found in the gardens of men 
of distinction, and in very 
the abundance of rain, the climate is not favour- 
able for many kinds of fruit, the heats of spring 
not being sufficient to bring them to maturity 
before the rainy season sets in, as is the case in 
Bengal. Peaches grow wild by every rill, bat 
the one side of the fruit is rotted by the rain, 
while the other is still green. The grapes are 
also bad from the same canse. 

The pasture on the mountains, though not so 
harsh and watery as that of the low country, is 
by no means good, and is said to he inferior to 
that even of the heaths of Scotland. ‘The pastures 
are in general common, Nothing is paid for 
pasturage ; but as it is scarce, and as the principal 
tribes do not employ cattle in agriculture, very 
few are bred in the country. Buffaloes and goats 
are imported from the low country; and horses, 
yaiks (Bos grunniens), shaw]-goats, common goats, 
and sheep, are brought from Thibet, and become 
tolerably fat on the bills, The buffaloes furnish 
good beef. ‘The shepherds of some tribes are pro- 
vided with numerous flocks, In winter they 
retire to the lower mountains and valleys; but in 
summer they ascend to the Alpine Tegions, and 
feed their herds in the vicinity of perpetual snow. 
The sheep which these people possess are very 
Jarge, and have fine wool, which is woven into a 
cloth finer than that of Bootan: they give also 
an abundance of milk, from which is made a kind 
of cheese. 
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The lands in Nepaul Proper have been Jong: than those in the British territory, and seldom 


divided into Akats, or fields, each of which, in 
ordinary seasons, produces about 234 bushels of 
paddy, or rice, in the husk, which, on the suppo- 
sition that each khat is equivalent to 84 English 
acres, would be at the rate of 28 bushels an acre, 
The arable lands are partly retained as the pro- 
perty of the court, for defraying the rajah’s house- 
hold expenses; but the produce of the land so 
employed is not sold, but serves for the consump- 
tion of the court, and for distribution in charity 
at the temples and among religious mendicanta, 
But by far the greater portion of these lands are 
let te tenants, or granted in feu for military ser- 
vice; and the rent of the lands let, as in the 
former case, forms a principal portion of the 
rajah’s revenue. Landholders who do not culti- 
vate their own estates, in general let them for 
half the produce, The persons who rent lands 
from the owners are of two kinds: the kuriyas, 
who occupy free land, and are exempted from 
any services to government, except the repair of 
roads, de, ; and the prajas, who occupy the crown 
land, whether that be held by the prince, or 
granted for military service, Most great pro- 
prietors, however, like the rajah, employ stewards, 
with their servants and slaves, to cultivate land 
for the supply of their families, Moncy-rent for 
land can seldom be procured, and is very low, 
only from 4 to 12 annas being paid as a fixed 
reut in money for land capable of producing a 
crop, the half of whieh is worth about 50 annas, 

But when the lands are alienated for sale, they 
fetch from 1,600 to 2,000 mokurs a khat, which 
high price is owing to the very small quantity of 
Jand that is brought to market, ‘The agricultural 
implements are very inferior, and almost com- 
prised in an awkward kind of hoe, a weeding-iron, 
and funs for winnowing the corn. In Nepaul, 
however, they have made a further progress than 
in India, by the introduction of water-mills for 
grinding corn, 

The mountain region of Nepaul contains a 
good deal of iron, copper, lead, and some zine, the 
first three being found quite on the surface. The 
copper ore is dug from trenches open above, so 
that the workman cannot act in the rainy season, 
not having sagacity to make a drain, Each mine 
has attached to it certain families, who seem to 
be a kind of proprietors, as no one else is allowed 
to dig. The total quantity of ore dug by each 
miner may be estimated at 2,000 Ibs. a year. 
This is delivered to another set of workmen, by 
whom it is smelted and wrought, the rajah, to 
whom the forests mostly belong, furnishing the 
materials for the charcoal. ‘The ore yields, at an 
average, 62h per cent, of metal, L-3d of which 
becomes the share of the rajah, 1-34 that of the 
miner, and 1-5th ‘the share of the smelter; the 
remainder is divided among the rajab, the miner, 
and the keeper of the accounts, who usually 
advances a subsistence to the whole working 
party, and often furnishes loans even to the rajah. 
Tron-ore is found near the surface, and is wrought 
nearly on the same principle as copper, the miner 
receiving 1-3 part of the produce, Some of the 
iron is so excellent that, even without being con- 
verted into steel, it is made into knives and 
swords, Only 2 lead mines are now wrought; 
but lead is found in many parts of the country 
close to the surface, and it contains much silver. 
There are numerous sulphur mines; but some 
have been deserted on account of their injurious 
effects on the workmen, Corundum, here called 
Kurran,is found in great quantities on the hills 
of Isma and Musikot; but the masses, which 
always lie close to the surface, are much smaller 

















exceed 4 or 5 ibs, in weight. 

‘The most extensive manufacture of Nepaul is 
that of coarse cotten cloth, woven by the native 
women of all ranks, and by the men of the Par- 
batiya caste. These cloths constitute the dress of 
the middle an@ lower classes of people, though 
woollen would be better suited to the temperature 
of a Nepaul winter. All those, however, who are 
not very poor, cover themselves with woollen 
blankets imported from Bootan. ‘the entire dress 
of the higher ranks is of foreign manufacture, and 
comprisvs Chinese silks and shawls, with muslias 
and calicoes from the low countries. The military 
alone wear European broad cloth, There are also 
at Lalita-Patan and Bhatgong extensive manu- 
factures of copper and brass goods, as well as of 
bells, made from a mixed metal, called Phut: these, 
with iron vessels and lamps, are exported in large 
quantities to Thibet, A strong paper is made at 
Bhatgong, from the bark of the Daphne papifera; 
but the supply is insufficient for the home con- 
sumption, and paper is imported from Bootan, 

The trade of Nepaul was formerly considerable, 
though the rajah’s territories produce few articles 
for exportation, except metallic wares and drags; 
but at present the badness of the police, and total 
want of credit, owing partly to the weakness of 
the law, and partly to the falsehood of the people, 
operate as a great hindrance to commercial inter” 
course. The merchants of Cashmere their 
goods, by way of Leh, to different of Thibet 
and W. China, exchauging them for goats’ hair, 
tea, and silks: they also send to China.other skins, 
to the value of about 50,000 rupees a year, procured. 
chiefly from the neighbourbood of Dacea, in Ben- 
gal, The merchants of Bootan and Thibet bring 
to Catmandoo paper, coarse woollen cloths, horses, 
shawl-goats, sheep, horned cattle, chaungri, musk, 
salt, sal-ammoniae, yellow arsenic, borax, gold 
dust, silver, and preserved fruit; much of which 
is again exported to Patna, in exchange for buf- 
falocs and goats, broad cloths, cutlery, glass ware, 
and other European articles, Indian cotton cloths, 
mother of pearl, coral, pepper and other spices, 
camphor, tobacco, and phagu, a red powder thrown 
about by the Hindoos at their festivals, Most of 
these articles, with metallic utensils and bells, are 
sold to the merchants of Thibet. ‘The money of 
Nepaul consists of damas, 4 of which are equal tol 
paisah ; 4 paisahs=1 anna; and 8 annas= 1 mohur, 
Gold coins are called askruffies; but the half ash- 
ruffy 124 mohurs, is the highest piece now 
coined : it weighs 84} grains, and is worth nearly 
6s. 3d. at the mint price of Calcutta. The mohur 
is the common silver coin of the country, and is 
worth about 4-£0ths the Calcutta rupee. The 
paisah and half-paisah are the principal copper 
coins, Grain is sold by measure, 1 muri being 
equivalent to 24 Winchester bushels. 

The Nepaulese government, which for many 
years has been monopolised by the tribe called 
Ghoorkas, is essentially despotic, modified, how- 
ever, by certain observances enjoined by imme- 
morial custom, The Dharmachastra forms the 
basis of jurisprudence both in civil and criminal 
cases, the principal punishments being by fines, 
confiscations of property, banishment, degradation 
of caste, maiming, and'death by hanging as well 
as faving. Women are never put to death, but 
are subject to mutilation and torture, The provs. 
are governed by subahs, who are the supreme 
officers of revenue, justige, and police; each farms 
the revenue of his own district. and either collects 
it on hi8 own account,vr underlets it to izaradars, 
The amount paid by the subahs, however, forms 
by no means the whole of the royal revenue; for, 
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besides compulsory presents made by all visitors 
of the court, a general income-tax is levied on all 
classes, according to the exigencies of the state. 
Nepaul Proper is governed by a rajah, assisted by 
the bazadar, or council of the 12 great officers of 
the court; for the support of which Catmandoo 
pays 18,000 rupees; Lalita Patan 18,000; Bhat- 
gong, 14,000; and Kirthipoor, 7,000. | Each farm 
is assessed at a certain quantity of grain, which 
may be paid either in kind or in money at the 
market price. A large proportion of the valley, 
however, has been alienated either in fee or as 
charity land. A town called Sanghoo, worth an- 
nually 4,000 rupees, is the jointure of the queen- 
yegent, and Dewapatan, which is still larger, 
ly to certain temples. The religion 
e is Buddhism ; but in the distine- 
tions of caste and the nature of the priesthood 
there are essential differences between the religion 
of the Buddhists of Ava and that professed by 
those of Nepaul. both of whom are held in equal 
abhorrence by the Brahmins of Bengal. 

The pop. of Nepaul comprises numerous tribes, 
partly of Mongol and partly of Hindoo descent. 
The Magars, who oceupy the hills in the W. part 
of the kingdom, form the greater part of the rajah’s 
army, and the Gurangs, who employ themselves 
either in mining or pasturage. The Newars live 
in the plain of Catmandoo, and devote themselves 
to agriculture and the useful arts, They are of 
middle size, with broad shoulders and chest, flat 
faces, small eves, and spreading noses, with a 
sallow complexion, The grand basis of subsistence 
in Nepaul is rice, with which the poorer classes 
eat raw garlic, radishes, and lentils: those in more 
easy circumstances add oil or ghee; and the rich 
eat a great deal of animal food, Even the poorest 
are occasionally able to sacrifice a pigeon, fowl, or 
duck, which they afterwards eat, ‘The rajpoots of 
Nepaul, indeed, are so fond of animal food, that, 
to the astonishment of the Bengalese, they drink 
the blood of a sacrifice as it flows from the victim, 
All classes drink spirituous liquors, to which they 
are excessively addicted, Most of the Nepaulese 
domestic servants are staves, the price of which 
varies between 30 and 40 mohurs, Even some of 
the Bralimins are slaves fu the rajpouts; but they 
are not degraded, and are employed in great. 
familics either as coaks or in the service of the 
private ebapels, All other ranks are sold as eom- 
mon slaves, and persons of the best families have 
often been deprived of their caste; but this is 
usual, as the Nepaulese are particular in m 
taining the distinction of castes, Most of the 
slaves have been born free: a few, perhaps, have 
been degraded on account of crimes: but by far 
the greater number have been sold by necessitous 
parents, The female slaves, even those of the 
queen, are donne lihere, compelled to sell their 
favours for clothes, no allowance being made to 
them by their masters except alittle rice. Hence 
they seldom have children, and beggary is the 
usual lot of the old and infirm. The qucen’s slaves 
form her bodyguatd, and follow her on horseback 
armed with swords, and riding like men. ‘The 
ordinary. language of Nepaul is the Prabratiya, or 
mountain-Hindoo dialect, which is continually 
becoming more prevalent, and in some districts 
has already superseded the language of the native 
tribes: it is exclusively spoken by the reigning 
family and the higher castes. The Newars have 
a language peculiar to themselves, quite different 
from that. of their neighbours, and alleged to pos- 
se88 a copious literature. " 

Nepaui, which was formerly divided among 
numerous independent princes, became united by 
conquest in the middle of the last century under 
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the sovereignty of a chief of the Ghoorkas, who in 
about 40 years subjected all the countries between. 
the Sutledje westward and Bostan on the E, Thé’ 
aggressions of the Ghoorkas on the Chinese territory 
were stopped, in 1792, by an army of+70,000 mgn, 
who, after many victories, advanced within 25 e 
of Catmandoo, and obliged the rajah to make 
an ignominious peace. ‘he Ghoerkas afterwards 
turned their arms against the British, who, after 
a war of two years, obliged them. in 1816, to cede 
all the countries between the Sutledje and Kali, 
as well as to evacuate the territories of the Sikim- 
rajah, Active symptoms of hostility to the Eng- 
lish were displayed in 1839, but these were checked 
by the events of Affghanistan. 

NEPI (an, Nepete), a town of Central Italy, 
prov. Viterbo, 25m. NNW. Rome. Pop. 2,600 in 
1861. The town is beautifully situated, and sur- 
rounded by a high Gothic wail, partly founded on 
the original walls erected by the Etruscans. It 
has numerous churches and convents, and a fine 
modern aqueduct, but a gloomy and desolate ap- 
pearance within, Some Roman antiquities exist 
here. Conjoined with Sutri, Nepi constitutes a 
bishop's see. 

NERAC, a town of France, dép, Lot-et-Garonne, 
capital arrond., on the Baise, a tributary of the 
Garonne, 16 m. SW. Agen, Pop. 7,288 in 1861, 
Nerac is divided into the old and new town, one 
on either bank of the river, here crossed by two 
stone bridges, The old town, on a steep declivity, 
aud partly surrounded with Gothic wails, is iL 
built and gloomy ; but the new town, on a level 
site, and encircled by promenades, is well laid out 
and handsome. Nerac has the remains of an ex- 
tensive castle, said to have becn constructed by 
the English, a fine par. church, a large hall, and 
several other good public buildings. One of the 
promenades has a good statue of Henry TV., who 

ssed most part of his youth in the castle of 
Nerac, This town has manufactures of coarse 
woollens, ship biscuit, and corks ; and a good deal 
of trade in linen fabrics, corn, flour, wine, and 
brandy. Numerons Roman antiquities, including 
baths and other edifices, medals, and inscriptions, 
have been discovered at Neraec, from which it 
would appear that it was anciently called Aque 
Vere, and was either founded or greatly embel- 
lished by ‘Tetricus, in the reign of Gallienus. 

NERBUDDAH (Narmada, ‘The bestower of 
pleasure,’ called by Ptolemy the Namudus), a 
river of Hindostan, extending through 9 degs, of 
long. in the N. part of the Deccan, Jt rises in the 
table-land of Gundwanah, lat. 22° 40’ N., long, 
81° 45’ E., near the sources of the Sone and Ma- 
hanuddy. It has a general W. direction, with 
fewer windings than most Indian rivers; and, 
after a course of about 700 m., falls into the Gulf 
of Cambay, lat, 21° 36’, long. 72° 50’, 28 m. Wy 
Baroach, It varies considerabty in breadth ; being 
600 yards across, near Jubbulpoor, in long, 80°, 
and 1,200 yards at Mundleysir, 210 m. from its 
month; while above and below Baroach, it sotne- 
times expands to a breadth of 3m. At its source 
the Nerbuddah may be 2,460 ft. above the level of 
the sea : its total rate of descent will be, therefore, 
nearly 33 ft. ina mile. During its passage it is 
greatly obstructed by rocks, islands, shallows, and 
rapids, which: render its navigation in most parts 
difficult or impracticable through the provs. Gund- 
wanah and Malwah; but, after entering Gujrat, it 
becomes navigable for small craft for about 100 m, 
from the sea, The Nerbuddah is joined by no 
affluent of any consequence. For so considerable 
a river its basin is remarkably narrow and restric- 
ted; it being enclosed on the N,, for the most part, 
by the Vindhyan mountains, and on the 8, by the 
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Santpoora and other parallel ranges, which are! 
seldom more than from 50 to 60 m. from the 
wmer. ‘Phe vailey through which it flows con- 
sista of fertile alluvial soil, in which many fossil 
remains haye been found. Mundlah, Gurrah * 
h, Hussingabad, Hinda, Mheysur, and! 
Baronclt are tht principal towns on this river. By | 
the war of 1817-18, the British obtained an extent 
of nearly 30,000 sq..m. of the country watered by 
this-river from the rajah of Berar, which, under 
the term of « Ceded Districts on the Nerbuddah, 
has been annexed to the Bengal Presidency. 
NETHERLANDS, See Hontanp. 
NETTUNO, asmall sea-port of Southern Italy, i 
in the Campagna and Comarca di Roma, 314 m, | 
SSE, Rome. Pop. 3,000 in 1862. The town seems 
to have derived its name from an ancient temple 
dedicated to Neptune, and is built roand the bas- 
tions of a fortress. It has now but littie activity 
or commerce, owing to the unhealthiness and de- 
population of its vicinity; but in antiquity, under 
the name of Cano, or Cerio, it was the port of 
Antiam, the cap. of the Volsci, some remains of 
which city exist about 2m, W. by 8. 
NEUBURG, a town of Bavaria, circle Swabia 
and Neuburg, on the Danube, here crossed by 
two bridges, 28} m. NNE, Augsburg, and 45 m. 
WSW, Ratisbon, on the railway from Ratisbon to 
Ulm. Pop. 8,276 in 1861. Neuburg is divided 
inte the upper and lower town, and has some re- 
mains of its ancient walls, a goyal castle, in which 
many curiosities are kept, an arsenal, a royal in- 
stitute, @ hospital, a gymnasium, and a teachers’ 
seminary, It is neat and well built; and is the 
seat of the high court of appeal for the circle, 
NEUCHATEL, or NEUFCHATEL, a canton 
in the W. of Switzerland, between lat. 46° 50" 
and 47° 10’, and long. 6° 25’ and 7° 6’ E.; having 
NE, and E. the canton Berne, SE. the Lake of 
Neuchatel, SW, Vaud, and W. and NW. the dep. 
of Doubs, in France. Length NE. to SW. 33 m. 3 
average breadth about 9 m,: area, 280 sq. m, 
Pop. 87,847 in 1860, The Jura chain runs through 
the canton in its entire length, dividing it into 
two parts, one belonging to the basin of the Rhine, 
and the other to that of the Rhone. This moun- 
tain range often rises to 5,000 ft. in clevation; 
and the Chassiral, its highest point within the 
canton, rises 5,285 ft, above the sea, The valleys 
extend generally in a longitudinal dircetion, pa- 
rallel to the mountains, ‘I'he principal lakes are 
those of Neuchatel (which see), and a part of that 
of Bienne: principal rivers, the Doubs, constitut- 
ing the NW, boundary; the Reuse, Thielle, and 
‘tyon, The climate varies greatly: the vine is 
cultivated on the banks of the lake of Neuchatel; 
but in some of the more elevated valleys the 
winter is very severe, and on many of the moun- 
tains snow remains continuously for seven or eight 
months, The soil is principaily calcareous. Of 
256,000 poses or arpents of land, which the canton 
ig estimated to comprise, 35,000 are arable, 4,600 
vineyards, 58,000 in artificial, and 60,000 in na- 
toral pastures, and 45,000 in forests, There are 
very few large proprietors: the savings of the 
labouring pop., both agricultural and manufac- 
turing, are generally laid out on the purchase of 
cottages, with a small portion of adjaeent land. 
Excepting wine and vegetables, this canton does 





own consumption, and the principal part of its 
supply of corn is imported from the neighbouring 
cants, of Basle and Berne, Cousiderable quan- 
tities of wine grown around Neuchatel are ex- 
ported to the neighbouring Swiss cantons. The 
best wines are those of Cortaillod, Neuchatel, and 
Boudry, The first in fine years is said to approach 
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pretty closely to Burgundy. Within the last 
few years the preparation of sparkling wines, 
sold as champagne, has become a pretty exten- 


‘sive branch of business, from 120,000 to 140,000 


bottles being annually exported. A good many 
cattle are reared, principally cows, and cheese is 
one of the principal articles of export. Hay is 
also extensively exported. 

Neuchatel is one of the principal manufactar- 
ing cantons of Switzerland, especially for watches, 
printed eottons, and lace, Watch-making, which 
was introduced early in the l7th century, is car- 
ried on to a great extent in the mountainous dis- 
tricts, but particularly in and near Le Locls and 
Chaux de Fond, It is estimated that from 20,000 
to 30,000 hands are employed in this branch of 
industry, or in manufacturing instruments for the 
construction of watches. They are exported to 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Spain, America, 
and Turkey, Mostly all the watches sold in Paris 
are made in Neuchatel, and the neighbouring 
Swiss cantons. The capital employed in the 
watch trade has been estimated at upwards of 
4,000,002. sterling. It is difficult to ascertain the 
ordinary rate of wages, workmen being generally 
paid by the job, and not by a stipulated salary, 
Lace-making formerly employed from 5,000 to 
6,000 hands; but it has declined, and many per- 
sons formerly engaged in it have embraced some 
branch of watch-making. The printed cotton ma- 
nufacture was established carly in the last cen- 
tury, towards the latter end of which it was in 
its most flourishing state. At present most of 
the cotton cloths printed in Neuchatel are fur- 
nished by Ziirich and other Swiss cantons; and 
only about 1,600 men, women, and children are 
employed in this manufacture. Tlosiery, cutlery, 
mathematical instruments, and metallic wares of 
various kinds are among the other manufactures 
of the canton. 

The administration of justice is both prompt 
and economical, ‘Ihere are 21 courts of primary 
jurisdiction, and 2 of appeal, at Neuchatel and 

Yallangin. The laws are, in many respects, si- 
milar to those formerly prevalent in Burgundy. 
The inhabs, speak a French dialect; they are 
Protestants, except about 3,000 individuals under 
the authority of the bishop of Lausanne. Public 
instruction is very generally diffused, few indi- 
viduals being ignorant of writing and arithmetic, 
There are colleges in Nenchatel, the cap, and 
Chaux de Fond, and schools of watch-making and 
other arts in those towns and Le Locle. Many 
societies for instruction, and benevolent. purposes, 
exist. The militia comprises all males between 
the ages of 18 and 50. ‘The public revenues, de- 
rived from rents, a small tithe or land tax, posts, 
turnpikes, salt and auction duties, amounted in 
1861 to 1,056,494 francs, and the expenditure in 
the same year to 1,127,385 francs, 

Neuchatel belonged, in the 11th century, to the 
German emperors, and was ceded to Burgundy 
by Rodolph of Hapsburg, In 1406 the town of 
Neuchatel entered into a treaty*with Berne, and 
soon after allied itself to the Swiss confed. In 
1707, the last direct inheritor of this territory 
dying, the states chose the king of Prussia for 
their sovereign. Napoleon created Neuchatet 
into a principality, which he conferred on Marshal 
Berthier. The canton reverted to Prussia in 1814, 
but in the year 1848 it withdrew its allegiance, 
and became an independent member of the $ 
confederation. 

NevucnHaTet (Germ, Neuenburg), a town of 
Switzerland, cap. of the above canton, on the 
NW, shore of the Lake of Neuchatel, 17 m. NW. 
Freyburg, and 45 m, ESE, Besangon, on the rail- 
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way from Solothurn to Lausanne. Pop. 10,328 in 
1860, . The town is built upon the steep slope of 
the Jura mountains, and along a narrow strip of 
level ground between the hills and the lake. Its 
objects of curiosity comprise the castle, formerly 
occupied by the French princes of Neuchatel ; the 
church, a Gothie edifice of the 12th century: the 
town-hall, in which the audiences genérales meet ; 
and the gymnasium, with a musenin of natural 
history. Its charitable institutions are on a large 
scale; a hospital and poor-house was founded and 
endowed with a sum of 166,000/. by a townsman ; 
and another, the Hépital Pourtales, is also an ex- 
tensive establishment, and open te all persons 
without respect of country, It has, also, an 
orphan asylum, a house of correction, and some 
public granaries, ‘The extrait d’absinthe is pro- 
duced here, and it has a considerable traffic in the 
agricultural and manufactured produce of the 
cotton. 

; Nevenaten (LAKE oF), otherwise called the 
Lake of Yverdun (Germ, Newenburger- See). a lake 
of Switzerland, in the W. part of the confed,, be- 
tween the cantons Neuchatel, Vaud, Freyburg, 
and Berne. It is of an elongated shape; length 
NE, to SW. 24 m.: average breadth nearly 4 m.; 
area probably 90sq. m. ‘The elevation of its sur- 
face above the sea is estimated at 1,320 ft.: its 
greatest depth is 400 ft, Several considerable 
rivers empty themselves into this lake, which 
also receives the surplus waters of the lake of 
Morat. Its own surplus waters are conveyed by 
the Thiele to the lake of Bienne; and thence to 
the Aar and the Rhine. Neuchatel, Granson, 
Yverdun, Estavayey, and Condrefin are on its 
banks. Its scenery is agreeable, but tame in com- 
parison with that of most other Swiss lakes. Its 
navigation is sometimes dangerous, from its being 
subject to sudden gusts of wind. 

NEUILLY, a village of France, dep. Seine, 
cap. canton, on the Seine, here crossed by a hand- 
some stone bridge, on the road from Paris to St. 
Germains; 14 m. WNW. the Barrier de TEtoile, 
Pop, 18,216 in 1861, The bridge of Neuilly, re~ 
garded asthe chef-d’anre of the architect Peronnet 
has an entire length of 800 ft, (the span across the 
river being 710 ft,), with five arches, each nearly 
128 ft. in breadth and 32 ft, in height, The ehd- 
teau de Neuilly, built in the time of Louis XV., 
was a favourite summer residence of Louis Phi- 
lippe, Jate king of the French, The village has 
manufactures of earthenware and chemical pro- 
ducts, and distilleries of ratatia. 

NEUSATZ (Lungar, Uj-Videk), a royal free 
town of Hungary, co. Baes, on the Danube, oppo- 
site Peterwardein, with which it is connected by 
a bridge of boats, 46 m. NW. Belgrade, Pop. 
19,725 in 1857. The town consists of long strag- 
gling streets, but, being 6f modern origin, some of 
them are tolerably well built, and they are gene- 
rally paved, The Grecks have 5 churches, the R, 
Catholics 1 church, and the Armenians i; it has 
also a synagogye, a gymnasium, a R, Catholic 
high school, aa Jewish school, Neusatz is a 
place of considerable traffic, particularly with 
Turkey, for which it is chiefly indebted to its 
position on the Danube, near the influx of its 3 
laryest tributaries, the ‘Theiss, Drave, and Save. 
Neusatz is the residence of the Greek bishop of 
Racs, and of a protopapas. There are remains of 
a Roman wall stretching from Neusatz to Csurog 
on the Theiss, 19 m, NNE, 

NEUSONL, a royal free town of Hungary, be- 
yond the Danube, cap. co. of its own name, on the 
Gran, at the influx of the istrieza, 80 m. N. 
Pesth. Pop. 5,661 in 1857, Netisohl has wide 
streets, and is a tolerably well built country town, 
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rather imposing in its appearance, because all the: 
houses are in the Italian style, with flat roofaz 
Jn the par. church (a Gothic structure) is a bell 
weighing 100 centners, Neitsohl has an old castle, 
a hospital, and several superior schools, and is 
the residence of a bishop, the seat, of a mining 
council and tribunal, Near it afe’ the minea of 
Herrengrand, producing 1,500 ewts, of copper a 
year, and some silver; and in the town is the 
largest smelting-house in Hungary. Neiisoh} has 
also manufactures of sword-blades and beet-root 
sugar. 

NEUTRA, or NEITRA, an episcopal town of 
Hungary, cap, co., on the Neutra, in a finely- 
wooded country, 45 m, ENE. Presburg, on a 
branch of the railway from Presburg to Pesth, 
Pop. 9,267 in 1857. The town has a castle, a co. 
hall, a cathedral and bishop’s palace, a lyceum, 
and several high schools; and carries on a con- 
siderable traffic in the wine grown in its vicinity, 

NEUWIED, a town of Rhenish Prussia, circle 
Neuwied, of which and of a_mediatized princi- 
pality it is the capital, on the Rhine; 7m. NNW. 
Coblentz, on the railway from Coblentz to Cologne, 
Pop. 7,766 in 1861, The town was founded early 
in the last century by a count of Wied, on the 
broad principle of perfect toleratiori of all sects; 
in consequence of which a neat and flourishing 
manufacturing town soon sprung up. It is laid 
out in squares of houses, formed by 9 streets inter- 
secting each other gt right angles, At its W. 
extremity, overlooking the Rhine, is a castle, the 
residence of the princes of Wied. The town has, 
aso, several churches and other places of worship, 
a gymnasium, teachers’ seminary, hospital, orphan 
asylum, house of industry, and a prosperous Mora- 
vian establishment. Its manufactures are of silk,’ 
cotton, and linen fabrics, and yarn, stockings, iron 
goods, tobacco pipes, Prussian blue, chicory, potash 
and soap, It is the seat of the judicial court for 
the principality, the circle*court, and a mining 
tribunal. The museums of natural history in the 
castle and in the Moravian establishment are worth 
notice; but the principal object of interest at Neu- 
wied is its collection of antiquities, These were 
found in the buried Roman city of Victoria, about 
2m. N. the town, supposed to have been des- 
troyed by the Germans towards the end of the 4th 
century, 

NEVERS (an. Noviodunum and Nivernum), a 
city of France, dép. Niévre, of which it is the cap.; 
on the Loire, where it is joined by the Nievre, and 
a little above the influx of the Alicr; 183 m, 
SSE. Paris, on the railway from Paris to Cler- 
mont, Pop. 18,971 in 1861, The city is agree 
ably situated on the declivity of a hill facing the 
S., but is in general ill-built and ill-Jaid out, its 
streets being narrow, steep, and crooked, apd its 
houses old and gloomy, In its centre, ho¥ever, 
is a large and regularly constructed square, on 
one side of which is the ancient residenee of the 
dukes of Nivernais, Some of the entrances to 
Nevers are imposing: that from Bourges is orn: 
mented with a triumphal arch, and on the road 
from Moulins the Loire is crossed by a solid stone 
bridge of 2¢ arches, The quays on the river are 
bordered with good houses, and look clean. The 
cathedral, on the site of a very ancient church, is 
an edifice principally constructed between the 12th 
and 16th centuries, It is large, and has a lofty 
square tower; in its choir is some fine stained 
glass. Several other churches, as well as the 
cathedral, are curious specimens of Gothic archi- 
tecture, The other public buildings are mostly in 
a simple but appropriate style: the principal are 
the barracks, arsenal, prefecture, and public 
library with 8,500 vols, The park, formerly be- 
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longing to the dukes of Nivernais, has now become 
one of the many public promenades surrounding 
Nevers. The city preserves but a few remains of 
its ancient fortifications. It is the see of a bishop, 
whose diocese extends over the dép. Niévre; and 
is the seat of ‘tribunals of primary jurisdiction 
and commerce, of a chamber of manufactures, and 
acommunal college, It has several hospitals, a 
handsome little theatre, 2 episcopal seminaries, 
schools of drawing and geometry, a free school of 
arts, & commission d'antiquité, and many other 
scientific establishments. It is also distinguished 
by its manufacturing industry. It has an imperial 
cannon foundry, in which from 200 to 250 cannons 
are cast annually. It also produces chain cables, 
iron works for suspension bridges, and otherheavy 
iron goods. Nevers has been for many centuries 
famous for its china-ware, which, for durability 
and solidity, is said to be the best made in Frane 
it is sent in large quantities to Paris, and throug! 
out the country watered by the Loire and its tri- 
butaries, Glass wares, metal buttons, coarse 
woollen cloths, violin strings, vinegar, glue, brandy, 
and leather are among the other principal man 
fuetures, It has also a considerable trade in 
timber for ship-building, charcoal, iron and steel, 
wine, and salt, being the great entrepdt for the 
Upper Loire. Its trade is facilitated by a commo- 
dious haven at the mouth of the Niévre, It has 
9 annual fairs, one of which lasts 8 days, 

This town existed at the conquest of Gaul by 
Cwsar; it became a bishopric in 506, and the cap. 
of Nivernais; in 865 it was burned by Hugh 
Capet; and in the middle ages suffered severely 
from plague, the inundations of the Loire, the 
invasions of the English, and religious wars, 

NEVIS, one of the British W. India Islands, 
belonging to the Leeward group; in about. lat. 17° 
AW, Jong, 62° 83’ W,, separated by a strait 2 m.in 
Ureadth, from the SE. extremity of St. Christo- 
pher's. Shape circular; greatest length, NIE. to 
SW., 64 m.; extreme breadth, about the same. 
Pop, 9,822 in 1861, of whom 4,526 males and 5,296 
females. The island consists of a conical bill, | 
rising from the sea to a height of 2,500 ft. Soil | 
mostly a strong tenacious marl, not readily absor- 
bent of moisture: the climate is similar to that of | 
St. Kitt’s and Tortola, It is well-watered, and | 
in general fertile. The inhabs. are nearly all oc- 
eupied in the raising of the suygar-cane and pro- 
visions, and in the preparation of ram and sugar. 
The total value of the exports amounted, in 1863, 
to 49,9927.; that of the imports to 36,0212, It is 
divided into 5 pars, ; Charlestown, the cap, is at 
its SW. extremity. "This colony is placed under 
a governor and council, and assembly. It has 
sundry public schools, in which about 650 children 
are eddeated, The epublic revenue, in 1863, 
amounted to 6,6242, and the expenditure to 6,4962, 
Columbus discovered Nevis, which was settled by 
the English in 1628, 

*NEWARK, a part, and mun. bor., market town, 
youd par. of England, co, Nottingham, on a lateral 
Btream of the Trent, crossed here by a handsome 
ridge of 7 arches, 16 m, NE. Nottingham, 110 m, 
N. by W. London by road, and 120 m. by Great 
Northern railway. Pop, 11,515 in 1861, The 
approach to Newark from the N. is by a long 
causeway carried over a flat island formed by the 
Trent and the Newark branch ; ard under it are 
numerous bridges, to give free passage to the 
waters during the floods. The town, consisting of 
a principal street on the Nottingham and Lincoln 
road, crossed by several others, and having a large 
market-place near its centre, is on the whole well 
built, paved, lighted with gas, and abundantly 
supplied with water. Among the public buildings, 
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one of the most interesting, though now ingguins, 
is the castle near the bridge, called the New ‘ork, 
from the circumstance of its having been re-edi- 
fied by Stephen. 
dimensions, with 2 massive towers, and seems to 
have had 5 stories: the interior area is used as a 
bowling green, but several of the lower rooms are 
still entire, King John died in this castle, 18th 
Oct. 1216. The town-hall, in the market-place, a 
handsome building of stone, erected in 1776, com- 
prises several large apartments for the corporate 
business. It has also a court-house for the quarter 
sessions, The church, one of the largest and finest 
in England, was built in the reign of Henry VI. ; it 
is a cruciform structure, with large aisles, transepts, 
and chapels, having at its W. end a highly orna- 
mented tower, surmounted by an extremely light 
steeple, 249 ft, in height, round which are niches 
containing statues of the twelve apostles. Some 
of the windows have stained glass, representing 
the history of Jesus Christ; the choir is separated 
from the rest of the church by a screen of rich oak 
carving, and in the interior are several curious 
monuments. The fabric is kept in repair by the 
produce of estates belonging to the bor. so that 
there is no necessity fora church-rate. Theliving 
isa rage in crown patronage. It has also. 
places of worship for dissenters, with various Sun- 
day scho ‘The grammar school was founded 
in 1529; its endowment, at the time of the Char, 
Comm, Inquiry, amounted to 2,3802a year, and in 
consequence of a suit in Chancery, the corpora- 
tion, its trustees, have founded two exhibitions of 
802. a year each, tenable for 4 vears, at Oxford or 
Cambridge. The estates held in trust by the bor. 
fer charitable purposes, independently of that 
above mentioned, are very extensive; and there 
are several almshouses, a workhouse, and dispen~ 
sary. A library, a corn-exchange, built 1847-8, 
and a theatre are the other public establishments, 
Newark carries on a considerable trade in malt 
and corn, and in coal, cattle, and wool, It has 
also two large brass and iron foundries: bricks 
and tiles are made here, and large quantities of 
gypsum and limestone, quarried and prepared in 
the neighbourhood, are sent by sea to London, 
The arm of the Trent, on which Newark stands, 
is made naviguble by a Jock close to the town, 
Newark was divided by the Mun. Reform Act 
into 3 wards, the corporation comprising a mayor 
and 5 aldermen, with [8 councillors. It has, also, 
a commission of the peace under a recorder, with 
a court of requests for the recovery of debts under 
52 The quarter sessions for the SE. div. of the co. 
are held bere, Newark has sent 2 mems, to the 
H. of C. since the 29th Charles IL, the Tight of 
election, down to the Reform Act, being in the 
mayor, aldermen, and inhabs, paying scot and lot, 
The electoral limits were not changed by the 
Boundary Act; reg. electors, 738 in 1865, New- 
ark is also the eclection-town for the SE, div. of 
the co. Large markets, especially for corn, on 
Wednesday ; fairs, Friday in Mid-Lent, May 14, 
Aug. 2, Noy. 1, and Monday before Dee, 11, 
Newark, which takes its name from the castle, 
became a place of considerable importance soon 
after the Norman Conquest ; but its principal eele- 
brity is owing to the fact of its having been one 
of the chief garrisons of the royalists during the 
civil wars of Charles I, It was besieged by the 
parliamentary forces in 1643; but both the town 
and eastle were held by the royal army til 11th 
May, 1646, when it was surrendered to the Seoteh 
by command of the king, who was then a prisoner, 
‘The castle was at the same time demolished by 
order of parliament, 
NEWARK, a town or city of the U, St: 
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lar, and most important in New Jersey, though 
not i€8 cap.; co. Essex, on the Passaic. 3, m from 


Newark Bay, and 9 m. W. New York. Pop. 
71,940 in 1860, The town is well built, and has 
many good houses, The court-house, gaol. 2 
banks, ‘an academy, and the chapels of the Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians, Baptists, and Methodists 
ave the principal public buildings. It has exten- 
sive manufactures of shoes and hoots, saddlery, 
carriages, furniture. hats, and jewellery. The Pas- 
saic is navigable to the town for sloops of 80 tons. 
NEW BEDFORD, a town and port of entry of 
the U. States, Massachusetts, co. Bristol, on an 
arm of Buzzard Bay, 50 m. SSE. Boston, Pop. 
22,360 in 1860, The town is regularly laid out 
upon sloping ground, and has a wealthy’ and pros- 
perous appearance, chiefly owing to ‘the whale 
fishery, in which its inhabs, are largely engaged. 
Tt has numerous churches, with banks, 
offices, acourt-house, a flourishing lyceum, a gaol, 
academy, theatre, and several printing-offices, 
which isxne both daily and weekly newspapers. 
SEW BRUNSWICK, a tract of country i 
British N. America, on the W, side of the Gulf of 
St, Lawrence, between lat. 45° 5’ and 48° 5’ N., 
and long. 63° 47’ and 67° 53’ W., bounded 8. by 
_ Nova Seotia and the Bay of Fundy, N. by Lower 
Canada, and W. by the state of Maine in the Uv. 
States. Extreme Jength, from N, to S., 180 m., 
average breadth, 150 m.: areca, 31 sq.m. Pop. 
252,047 in 1861, of whom 129,948 males, and 
122,099 females, This colony, which is divided 
into 1) eos. has a much less indented co: ine 
than Canada or Nova Scotia: the surface, however, 
4s broken and undulating, though not mountain- 
ous, and considerable rivers intersect it in al) @- 
rections, the largest being St. John’s, Miramichi. 
and Ristigouche. The principal gulfs are the Bay 
of Chaleur and Miramichi, on its 5. coast, and that 
of Passamaquoddy on the 8,, into which runs the 
river St. Croix, which divides the province from 
Maine, in the U, States. Its geology is little 
known; but limestone seems to be the prevailing 
feature, though clay . grauwacké, and even 
the primitive formations ¢ peasionally oct Coal 
js abundant, and is wrought, near the ¢ fl 
py a joint-stock company, Tron and gyps 
also ‘in considerable quantities, De 
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cover by far the greater part of the surface, and 
though the soil is generally rich and fertile, except 
in a few swampy tracts, o1ly one-sixteenth of the 


whole province has been surveyed and laid open 
for settlers, The cutting down and exportation 
of the fine timber, with which these forests abound, 
has, however, been extensively pursued for some 
yeats, and the quantity of cleared land is pro- 
gressively increasing. "The fauna aud flora of th 
colony nearly resemble those af Nova Scotia, to 
which, indeed, it formerly belonged. Theclimate 
is very similar to that of Canada : vinter Jasts from 
Noy. to April, when a sudden change takes place, 
and vegetation becomes extremely rapid. The 
temperature in the S. parts is milder and more 
equable; but the prevalence of sea-fogs, on the 
shores of the Bay of Fundy, render the cultiva- 
tion of wheat near the coast very uncertain, 
thongh it does not scem to injure the health 
of the settlers. The climate altogether is uncom 
monly healthy, and will bear to be comparcd 
with that of any part of England, Rheumatism, 
consumption, and low typhus are the prevalent 
diseases; but they are in’a great measure brought 
on by exposure to the damp, and the sudden 
changes of temperature,  Agriculturé, notwith- 
standing the rich tracts of alluvial soil skirting 
the rivers, is cousiderably less advanced than in 
Nova Scotia and the Canadas, owing, in part, to 
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its later settlement, but principally to the superior 
importance attached to its timber trade. Within 
the last few years, however, great improvements 
jbave taken place in these respects; agricultural 
societies have been farmed, new settlers have in- 
troduced, in many parts, the more approved sys- 
tems of husbandry ; and emulatiomhas been gene- 
rally excited by ploughing-matches. cattle shows, 
and the distribution of premiums. Wheat, Indian 
corn, bariey, and oats are the principal grain crops, 
but by far the most important article of prodace is 
the potatoe. Red and white clover arc the grasses 
most cultivated, and beans, peas, turnips, mangold 
wurtzel, and beetroot thrive well, and are raised in 
pretty considerable quantities, Pasturage is fol- 
lowed to some extent. The felling and convey~ 
[ance of timber constitutes, however, as before 
observed, the great employment of the labouring 
classes; but most of the lumberers are dissolute 
and depraved, and the occupation prevents thei 
from paying proper attention to agriculture, ‘The 
trees, especially the yellow pines, attain to a great 
ve, and furnish timber of good quality, though 
inferior to that of Norway and the Baltic, It is 
principally conveyed to Great Britain in the log, 
the remainder being manufactured into deals, 
boards, and staves. 

The exports from New Brunswick consist, prin- 
cipally of timber, fish and fish-oil, and furs, Their 
aggregate value amounted to 803,451 in 1862, 
Ship-building is extensively carried on, chiefly at 
St. John’s, the cap. Though less deeply indented 
yith fishing bays than Nova Scotia, the coast and 
{rivers of New Brunswick abound with fish, espe~ 
cially cod, herrings, salmon, and mackerel; the 
entire value of the exports of fish and fish-oil 
amount to a Jarge sum; but the priucipal attention 
of the colonists is engrossed by the timber trade, 
The whale fishery, introduced only within the last 
few years, has attained considerable importance, 

Except timber, and the produce of its fisheries, 
the exports of New Brunswick are quite inconsi- 
derable. The imports consist of corn (chiefly 
from the U. States), British and Irish manufac- 
tured goods, and yarious minor articles, The 
total valve of the imports, in 1862, amounted to 
121.6042, 

‘The constitution of New Brunswick places the 
administration in the hands of a lieutenant-gover- 
nor, aided by a responsible exceutive council of 9 
members, a legislative council of 22, and a house 
of assembly of 40 members. The parl. sits at 
' Fredericton, about 90 m, above St, John’s, The 
judiciary courts are the court of chancery, in 
which the governor presides, the supreme court, 
directed by 4 justices, cireuit courts, a court of 
smmon pleas, and numerous courts for the re- 
covery of small debts, The revenue is extremely 
variable, and has been much inereased of Jate 
years by the sale of unoccupied lands; besides 
wh few light taxes are levied for poor rates 
and other local purposes, After the payment of 
the local magistracy, the surplus is appropriated 
to the improvement of the colony, and especially 
to the formation of roads and bridges, In 1862, 
the revenue amounted to 139,305/, and the ex- 
penditure to 140,6002, The expense of the regular 
army is defrayed by the British government ; but 
there is likewise a native militia comprising up- 
wards of 20,000 men. The church establishment of 
New Brunswick is similar to that of Nova Scotia, 
and the diecese of the bishop of that peninsula 
extends over the provinee. There are, likewise, 
Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Baptists; but the religion of the colonists par- 
takes more of fanaticism than sober rational wor- 
ship. As respects education, New Brunswick 
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njoys more than ordinary advantages. King’s 
College, at Fredericton, owes its origin to the ex- 
ertions of Sir Howard Douglas, and has been in 
active operation for some years. Its maintenance 
is chiefly provided for by an annual grant of 2,002, 
from the local | government, and the made of in- 
struction nearl¥ resembles that pursued in Oxford: 
subscription to articles is not, however, required, 
exéept from students of divinity: a mar- 
achool,.also, is supported out of the college-funds, 
English schools, also, are established in all the 
pars. of the proy.; and recently provision has been 
made for the inspection of parigh schools, and for 
the training of teachers, 

The pop. of New Brunswick consists of.a mixed 
race of English, Irish, Welsh, and Scotch; tut the 
last are far less numerous than in the neighbour- 
ing colonics. The French also have three small 
settlements on the E. side of the prov. ‘he Indian 
aborigines have been for many years fast deckning 
in numbers, and all attempts to civilise them or 
improve their condition have failed: they have a 
few small villages scattered in different parts, and 
are all Roman Catholics, In manners and customs 
the British settlers nearly resemble those of Canada, 
Nova S , and Cape Breton, ‘fhe women are 
handsome; ‘the men generally tall, well-made, 
muscular, and scarcely ever corpulent. They are 
remarkably spirited, adventurous, aud attached to H 
their country ; nor can there be any doubt that} 
they would, if well disciplined, make: excellent 
soldiers, : 

‘The country now called New Brunswick was, 
in the early part of last ceutury, comprised by 
the French under the appellation of New France, 
and viewed as an appendage to Acadia, At the 
peace of 1763 it was ceded, with the rest of Canada, 
to the English, and, from that time to 1789, was 
considered as part of Nova Scotia. The conntry, 
however, was little more than a mere willerness, 
till General Sir Guy Carleton procured for it a 
royal charter, constituting New Brunswick a di: 
tinet_prov., with himself as governor, To hi 
exertions it chiefly owes the rapid rise of its; 
prasperity, 

New Brenswrex, a town of the U. States, New 
Jer on the Raritan, 17 m. from Raritan Bay, 
and 28 m, SW. New York. Pop, 15,153 in 1860, 
The town is partly built on a low site, but is ac- 
counted tolerably healthy. Its pr 1 institu- 
tions are Rutger's College, founded 770, and a 
theological seminary established in 1811, New 
Brunswick stands at the end of the New Jersey 
railroad, and of the Delaware and Raritan canal, 
the terminating basin of which is 1} m, in Jength, 
and 200 ft, wide, The Raritan is navigable for 
sloops of 80 tons up to the town, which has a brisk 
trade particularly in grain. : 

NEWBURGH, a sea-port and market town of 
Scotland, co, Fife, on the S. bank of the Tay, 134 
m. SW, Dundee, and 9 m, SE, Perth, on the rail- 
way from Perth to Edinburgh. Pop, 2,281 in J861. 
‘The town consists chictly of one street, running E. 
and W. along the line of the shore, with another 
at Tight angles leading dewn to the harbour. It 
ix mostly of modern date, particularly towards its 
. though many old buildings remain to 
ancient state. The public buildings are 
the town house, with a spire, the parish church, 
and a dissenting chapel, The slendid mansion- 
house of Mugdrnm is close to the bor. on the NW. 

‘The harbour is good; but only about a dozen 
vessels from 60 to 150 tons, exclusive of fishing- 
boats, belong to the bor, It has notwithstanding 
a considerable trade, being the port for the greater 
part of Kinross-zhire, Strathearn, and other con- 
tiguous districts, both for the export of their agri- 
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cultural produce, and for importing coals angblime. 
Most vessels bound for Perth wait here for the flow 
of the tide, and some of them unload part of their 
cargo before they can, even at high water, proceed 
up the river. ‘The weaving of coarse linens is 
largely carried on, employing from 550 to 600 
looms. 

Newburgh existed in the 12th century, and was 
subject to the neighbouring monastery of Lindores, 
whose remains are yet pretty entire. In 1681 it 
was created a royal bor, by Charles I.; but, like 
Falkland, being unable to defray the expenses of 
its parliamentary representative, it petitioned to 
be relieved from the burden, which was granted, 
It has otherwise, however, all the marks of a royal 
bor., and is governed by 2 bailies and 15 coun- 
cillors, Municipal revenue, derived from land, 
about 170/ per annum, There are two curious 
crosses of remote antiquity in the neighbourhood ; 
one called the Mugdram Cross, the other Macduff’s 
Cross. ‘I'he former is supposed to commemorate a, 
victory over the Danes in the 10th century; the 
latter was erected as a sanctuary to any of the 
kindred of Macduff, thane of Fife, who might 
commit murder, If they fled thither, and paid a 
certain fixed solatium to their chief, they obtained 
protection, 

NEWRURGH, a town and port of entry of the 
VU. States, New York, Orange co., on the Hudson, 
50m, N. New York. Pop. 15,200 in 1860, The 
town is well built, well paved, and well supplied 
with excellent water. It has places of worship 
for various sects, an incorporated academy, and 
several other schools; and paper, plaster, and 
gunpowder-mills, It is, alternately with Goshen, 
the seat of the county court, and was the head- 
quarters of Washjngton during the publication of 
the celebrated Newburgh Letters, 

NEWBURY, a un, bor. market town, and 

ar. of England, co. Berks, on the Kennett, crossed. 
here by a stone bridge of 3 arches, 243 m. 8. Ox- 





{ ford, and 53 m. W. by S, London by Great Western 
;tailway, Pop. of bor. 6,161 in 1861, The town, 


a considerable portion of which, on the N, bank of 
the Keruett, is in the hamlet of Speenhamland, 
consists of two principal, wide, and well-built. 
streets, arranged in the form of the letter'T, with 
smaller and very irregular streets at its S, ex- 
tremity. The market-place, opposite the church, 
is a large open square, in which is the guildhall, 
The church, erected in the reign of Henry VIL, 
is a large but plain building, with a square tower: 
the living is a rectory in the patronage of the 
crown. A district church, in the Gothic style, 
has been erected on the London road, and is re- 
markable for its extensive catacombs, There are, 
likewise, places of worship for dissenters; and the 
town comprises several Sunday schools and an 
endowed free-school, besides numerous and wealthy: 
corporation-charities, The almshouses have ac-. 
commodation for 90 aged people: there is a small 
bor, gaol, and about $m. S, the town is a large 
Union workhouse, 

Newbury, being situated on the main road be- 
tween London and Bath, had a large posting 
business, which cinployed a considerable number 
of hands, besides occasioning a large impor- 
tation of horse provender; but this having 
been superseded by the railway, her importance 
and pop. have declined. The Kennett and Avon 
canal, connecting the Severn with the Thames, 
passes through the town, and affords the advantage 
of water-carriage from London, Bristol, and 8. 
Wales, Jn the immediate neighbourhood are silk 
manufacs«ées, ‘but they are not considerable, The 
rapid declivity and copious supply of water in the 
Kennett have occasioned the erection of numerous 
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Jarge #rn-mills, two of which are within the town. 
‘There are also considerable malt-houses and séme 
extensive breweries. The quantity of grain an- 
nually exported from Newbury, either as flour, 
galt, or in its natural state, amounts to upwards 


of 7,000 tons, in return for which it imports large 


quantities of building materials, and various ar- 


ticles of general consumption from the ports of 


London and Bristol, 


Newbury, which is a bor. by prescription, and 


was afterwards chartered in 38 Eliz, has been 


governed, since the Reform Act, by a mayor and 


8 aldermen, with 12 councillors ; it has a commis- 
sion of the peace under a recorder, The spring 


quarter sessions for the co., and petty sessions for 
the hundred, are held here, and it is one of the 
polling places for the co, elections, Large com- 

horse and cattle fairs, Holy 


markets on ‘Thursday 
Thursday, July 5, Sept. 4, and Nov. 8, 

Newbu 
reign of 








VILL, John Winchcomb, known as Jack of New- 
bury, kept 100 looms, from the produce of wh 





the became so wealthy as to Le able to entertain 
the king and his ‘retinue during their passage 
through the town, He was a great benefactor to 
Newbury ; and his house, a large brick structure, 
js still shown in the High Street, bis manufactory 
being now occupied by a large inn, ‘the Jack of 
The vicinity is remarkable for two 
battles fought during the civil wars between the 
royalist. and parliamentary forces, Chasles TL, com- 


Newbury.’ 


manding his army in person on both occasions, 


The first was fought on a common called the Wash, | 


on 20th Sept, 1643; the second on 27th Oct, in 


the following year; but neither had any decided 
result, Donnington Castle, a short distance NW. 


of Newbury, was the property of Chaucer, and in 


it he spent the two last years of his life, which 


terminated in 1400, 


NEWBURY PORT, a town and river-port of 


the U, States, Massachusetts, being the fourth 





town of the state in pop. and commercial impor- 


tance, co, Essex, on the Merrimac, about 3m. 


from its month, and 82 m. N. by E. Boston, Pop. 
15,400 in 1860, The port. is built on a gentle 
acclivity, and has an imposing appearance from 


the rivér, It consists of two Jong streets, rav 
N.and §. parallel with the river, and comm 
cating by ether streets, crossing them at 
angles. i 


are well-built and handsome. 


nor watched. 





m. long. ‘Lhe harbour is secure, and has 
about 2 fathoms water at Jow ebb; but it 





di 


cult of entrance, from a bar at the mouth of the 


river, which is impassable during K. gales. 


‘A breakwater has been constructed within the 
river, about 2 m, from its mouth, at an expense of 
200,000 dollars, for the double purpose of shutting 
the Merrimac ont from a swampy bay S. of the 
town, and enabjing it to clear away the bar; but 
in these objects it appears to have signally failed. 
Newbury Port has several cotton, cloth, and yarn | 
factorics, numerous distilleries, and manufactures | 

a 


of shoes, hats, cordage, Morocco leather, gold ani 
silver plate. 


moms, to parliament in the 
dward I.; and it is not known at what 
period, or for what cause, it lost the franchise. It 
was formerly also celebrated for its manufacture of 
serges and shalloons; and, in the reign of Henry 






Slate Street, the principal, is broad, and 
lined with good houses, which, though of wood, | 
The streets are 
partially paved and flagged. but neither lighted 
It is connected with Salisbury, on 
the opposite side of the river. by a bridge, about 3 | 
ally 








It has a considerable -business in 
ship-building, This town had formerly a large ! 
share of the W. India trade: at present it imports , 
a good deal of raw cotton for its own manufactures 
and those of Lowell; and its inbabs, are actively 
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engaged in the cod and mackerel fisheries and have 
@ brisk coasting trade. 
NEWCASTLE-U/PON-TYNE,’‘a parl. and mun, 
bor., and river-port of England, locally sitnated in 
Castle-ward, co, Northumberland, of which it ts the 
cap., but it is also a co, by itself, and is celebrated 
as the principal British port for the shipment of 
coal, on the N. bank of the Tyne, about 94 m. 
from its mouth, 54m, E. Carlisle, and 244 m. N. 
by W. London by read, and 275 m. by Great 
Northern railway. Pop. of bor. 109,108 in 1861. 
‘Area of parl. bor., which includes, with the town 
and co., the five townships of Byker, Heaton, Jes- 
mond, Westgate, and: Elswick, 9.130 acres, ‘The 
town occupies the bottom and sides of an acelivity 
ng Somewhat abruptly from the river; and 
though a few years back it was very irregularly 
laid out, and consisted, with but few exceptions, of 
narrow, circuitous, and ill built lanes, it has been 
so improved within the last half a century, that it 
is now one of the handsomest towns of England, 
Grey Street, so called in honour of Earl Grey, 
the largest of the new strects, is the principal 
thoroughfare of the town, It ascends a gentle 
acclivity, and forms a continuation of Dean Strect 
and the Side, which last reaches nearly to the 
river.” Grey Street is nearly } m, in length by 
80 ft, in breadth, and is lined with substantial 
stone houses, which, in poiut of architectural 
beauty, may vie with Regent Street, in London: 
the effect is heightened also by the curvilinear 
dircetion of the street. At the top of Grey Street, 
where it joins Biackett Street, stands the column 
Tedicated to the late Earl Grey, 130 ft. high, and 
surmounted by a colossal statue of that nobleman, 
by Bailey, Grainger Street, another fine avenue, 
300 yds. in length and 66 ft. wide, is on a similar 
design with Grey Street; and, at their junction 
with Market Street, is a large triangular space, on 
which has been erected the central exchange, a 
building having three uniform fronts, in the Co- 
Tinthian style, with circnlar corners, faced with 
columns of the same order, and supporting light 
domes, after those of the temple of Vesta at. ‘Tivoli, 
The outside is formed into handsome shops and 
ware-rooms, enclosing the exchange, which has 
four large entrances, and is altogether lighted from 
above: the roof is ingeniously constructed, resting 
on the external walls, and inwardly on a circular 
entablature, supported by fourteen Ionic colurnns, 
| enclosing a platform, within which is the news- 
‘zoom, the outer space being open, and used for 
the promenades and rendezvous of the merchants, 
Adjoining the exchange is a handsome eoffee-room, 
supported by subscribers, and managed by a com- 
mittee, The Clayton, Nelson, Nun, and Shaks- 
peare Streets are the other principal thoroughfares ; 
and, besides these, Eldon Square, N. of Blackett 
Street, Westgate, Percy, and Northumberland 
Streets, deserve notice, The N. suburbs are open; 
and, being removed from the bustle of town,’are 
oceupied by houses suited to the wealthier inha- 
Ditants, who have extended their residences into 
Jesmond township, forming a succession of ter- 
lraces; and further N, is a group of new buildings, 
called Brandling Place. On Rye Hill, also, W. of 
Newcastle, are terraces and villas; and the same 
is the case on the road to N. Shields, In Sand- 
gate, however, and the lower parts of Neweastle, 
which extend along the banks of the ‘Tyne for 
neatly 2 m., there are many narrow, inconvenient, 
aud dirty streets, lined with manufactories and 
warehouses, and comprising also many lanes and 
alleys, as filthy, close, and unwholesome as the 
very worst of those of Liverpool and Manchester, 
The communication with the bor, of Gateshead, 
on the §. side of the river, is maintained by means 
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of the ‘old bridge,’ of nine elliptical arches,.and 
by the railway bridge. 

Corporation and Commercial Buildings. —The 
guildhall, which comprises also the exchange and 
the court belonging to the incorporated society of 
hoastmen or coal-fitters (chartered in 1600), is a 
large building on Sandhill, much enlarged and 
altered at different periods, but of the most hete- 
rogeneous architecture, though at the same time 
well adapted for business, The rooms contain some 
valuable portraits of public characters. On the 
quay, a fine open space paved with stone, and one 
of che largest in the kingdom, is the custom-house, 
built after a design by Smirke, ‘The moot-hail, 
or assize court-house for the county of Northum- 
berland, is within the precinets of the old Nor- 
man castle, and consists of a Grecian building, 
designed from the temple of Theseus at Athens, 
and faced on two sides by Doric porticoes: the in- 
terior is well arranged for the business both of the 
civil and criminal courts. The new corporation 
building and corn exchange, a fine editice, was 
erected in 1858, The town-gaol, in Carliol Square, 
is a strong and rather unattractive building, erected 
in 1827, on the panopticon principle, at a cost of 
47,0002; but it is reported that. both the site and 
construction are bad. It comprises about 40 cells, 
and the same number of rooms. The Trinity- 
house, in Trinity-chare, Quay-side, is an incor 
vated institution of great antiquity, intended not 
only to improve the navigation of the river by 
the appoincment of licensed pilots, but to provide 
subsistence for poor and decayed brethren, their 
widews and children. The arcade, in Pilgrim 
Street, one of Grainger’s erections, though pe 
the least distinguished in point of taste, con 
of an oblong pile of buikling, with a Corinthian 
frontage 94 ft. long and 75 ft. high, The N. of 
England joint-stock bank and the savings’ bank 
vecupy the front rooms; and in other parts are the 
post, stamp, and excise offices, with auction-rooms, 
shops, and chambers for lawyers and engineers, 
It was opened in 1832, and cost 40,0002 The bar- 
racks, on the NW, side of the town, accommodate 
nearly 1,000 troops. 

Markets,—'The corn exchange seems to be suf- 
ficiently capacious and convenient, as is the fish 
narket. A large butcher market was built in 
1808; but it has been removed; and the only 
great market now existing in Newcastle is that 
constructed by Grainger, the largest in England, 
318 ft. in length, and comprising an area of 9,050 
aq. yards, exceeding that of St. John’s in Liverpoot 
by 2,650 sq. yds. It has 14 entrances, and is lined 
with 243 shops, besides stalls, 

Literary and Scientific Institations,—The Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Institution (founded in 
173, chietly through the exertions of the Rev. 
W. Turner, a celebrated dissenting minister of 
Neweastle), occupies a building of Doric architec- 
ture in Westgate Street; and adjoining the library 
are the meeting-rooms and museums of the Na- 
tural History and Antiquarian Societies of New- 
eastle. A literary, scientific, and mechanical in- 
stitution has an establishment in Blackett Street. 
The Newcastle Institution, for the promotion of 
the fine arts, in Blackett Street, a handsome build- 
ing with a Corinthian front, comprises a saloon 
and octagon gallery well lighted from the top: 
the establishment is supported by a joint-stock 
company, and the annual exhibition is in June. 
The principal places of amusement are the theatre, 
in Grey Street; the assembly-rooms, in Westgate 
Street; behind which is the racket cowt, the 
riding-school in the public walk called the Forth, 
and the baths at the N. end of Northumberland 
Street, The theatre, built in 1835, to replace one 
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that had been pulléd down, Kas a front in Grey 
Street 120 ft. in length, with a portico of 6 Co- 
tinthian columns, supporting a rich pediment; its 
interior shape is that of a flattened horse-shoe ; 
and in point of size it is surpassed by few English 
theatres. Races are held in June on the moor, 
about 14 m. N. the town; and a good stand has 
been erected for the accommodation of visitors, 
Churches and is.—Neweastle has fourteen 
churches, the oldest of which is St. Andrew's, a 
Norman building, at the top of Newgate Street. 
By fax the finest, however, is St. Nicholas, a era- 
ciform structure in the decorated English style, 
with a choir and nave 220 ft. in length, and 74 ft. 
in width, the choir only being enclosed for service ; 
a painted E. window, and a magnificent altar-piece 
of the Last Supper, decorate the interior; and at 
the W. end is a tower in the early perpendicular 
style, surmounted by a crocketed steeple resting 
on four flying buttresses, the whole being 201 ft. 
in height: This steeple is said by Mr. Rickman, 
to be ‘a piece of composition equally remarkable 
for its simplicity, delicacy, and excellent masonic 
arrangement,’ (Architecture, 5th ed. p. 218.) St. 
Giles's, Edinburgh, the College Tower, Aberdeen, 
and St. Dunstan’s in the E. of London, are imita- 
tions of this steeple, but they all fall far short of 
the original. . A good ltbrary, chiefly of old or 
theological books, is attached 'to this church: the 
rales of admission are liberal; and it is, in fact, 
ic free of charge, All Saints’ is a 
n building, with an elegant spire 
ht ; the interior is of an elliptical 
shape, and richly fitted up with solid mahogany. 
St. John's, in Westgate, is a cruciform church, built 
in the 13th century, having a square embattled 
tower at its W. end. ‘The chapels of ease are, St. 
Anne’s, on the New Road; and another at Barras 
Bridge, called St. Thomas's, in the early English. 
style, and surmounted ‘by a light tower 140 ft. 
high. An endowed charity school is attached to 
each of the churches, and a {fifth to the chapel of 
St. Anne. The dissenters here are numerous, and 
most respectable: more than two-thirds of the 
places of worship in the town belong to Metho- 
dists and other dissenters, including R, Catholics, 
members of the Church of Scotland, and the So- 
ciety of Friends. Few dissenting chapels, how- 
ever, have any claim to notice from their archi- 
tectural beauty, Within the bor. are ‘numerous 
Sunday schools, furnishing religious instruction 
to upwards of 8,000 children of both sexes. Two 
public cemeteries have been formed of late years 
in the suburbs, 
. Schools and Benevolent Establishments.— The 
royal grammar school of Newcastle was founded 
by Thomas Horsley, in 1525. Among its pupils 
have been the late lords Eldon, Stowell, and Col- 
lingwood, the poet Akenside, and several other 
distinguished characters: Dawes, author of the 
‘ Miscellanea Critica,’ was one of its masters. A 
Lancastrian school, called the ‘Jubilee School,’ 
from its being founded in 1809, has a handsome 
school-house with a large library, and is liberally 
supported bysubscription. A second Jubilee school 
was founded, to commemorate the 50th year of the 
prelacy of the late Dr. Shute Barrington: it is on 
the national plan, and supported chiefly by the 
clergy and lay members of the Established Church, 
There are several other endowed and subscription 
schools, including two infant schools. The prin- 
cipal benevolent institutions are, the infirmary, 
which has accommodation for 800 in-patients; a 
dispensary y two blind asylums; a small lying-in 
hospital; asylum for poor keelmen; Jesus's hos~ 
pital, for decayed freemen; mendicity society; 
domestic-guardian institution; and several ranges. 
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of almshouses; besides which, there sre several 
minor charities and religious associations. New- 
castle has also a large union workhouse. 

Coal Trade—The importance, if not existence, 
of Newcastle is owing to its convenient situation 
as a place of shipment for the coal wrought in its 
neighbourhood. The pits lie on cach side the 
Tyne, from within 2 m, of its mouth to 16 or 18 
m. up the river, and upwards of 50 large collieries 
are opened within a distance of 8m. around, The 
coals are conveyed from the pits to the staiths in 
‘wooden or cast-iron wagyons, brought along rail- 
ways generally by means of successive inclined 
planes, or locomotive engines. From such staiths 

‘or coal-shipping wharfs) as are above Newcastle 


ridge, the coal is conveyed in keels (each cap-! 


able of holding 8 chalders or 22 tons) to Wallsend, 
Jarrow, or Shields, where it is delivered on board 
the ships, and the strength, as well as activity 


_of the Tyne keelmen, is proverbial in the N. of | 


England. Within the last few years, however, the 


formation of the Brandling Juuction, and other 
railways, to S. Shields, has caused a diminution of 
The coal shipped at New- | 


the keel navigation, 


castle furnishes a large portion of the supply for 
the EF, and S. cos. of England, including London, 
and a considerable quantity for exportation, chiefly 
The total 


to France, Holland, and Denmark. 

quantity. of coals exported from Ne 
foreign countries in the year 1863 was 
tons, of the declared value of 880,4422 Ou the 
ist of January, 1864, there belonged to the port 
143 sailing vessels under 50 tons, of « total bur- 
then of 3,902 tons, and 330 sailing vessels above 
50 tons, of a total burthen of 101,463 tons, There 
were, besides, 94 steamers under 40, and 26 above 
50 tons, of an aggregate burthen of 9,079 tons, 
‘The gross amount of customs duties received was 
217,9081, in 1863. The Tyne is navigable from 














its mouth up to Newcastle Bridge, for vessels of 


250 tons, though in some intermediate places the 
depth, even in the middle of the stream, does not 
exceed 4 ft. at ebb tide. Dredging machines, 
however, have been in use within the last few 
years, and the navigation is said to have been 
much improved, though the bar at the mouth 
must always prove a great impediment to the 
entrance of large ships. It is high water at New- 
castle about an hour later than at Tynemouth 
Bar, the average rise of spring-tides being 41 ft, 
7 in., and that of neaps 7 ft, 2 im, 

‘Lhe principal manufactures are those of bottles 
and window glass, mostly carried on in the town- 
ship of Byker, of mill-work, steam-engines, and of 
leather and soap, Ship and boat-building, rope 
and sail-making omploy a considerable number 
of hands; besides which there are several malt- 
houses, breweries, iron: foundries, lead mills, and 
chemical works, 

‘he Tyne is crossed at Newcastle by two 
bridges. “The first of these, or the ‘old bridge,’ 
constructed in 1774-81, on the site of a previous 
bridge, swept away by a flood, is of stone, and 
has nine elliptical arches. But, owing to the bed 
of the river being much sunk, the descent to 
and ascent from the old bridge make it very in- 
convenient, Hence a project was long on foot for 
constructing a ‘high level’ bridge that should 
connect the high grounds on both sides the river 
by a road carried over it at their altitude, And 
this great improvement has been effected, The 
railway uniting York with Edinburgh is carried 
over the Tyne by a high level bridge. But 
instead of making’ this bridge singles or serving 
only to carry across the railway, it has been 
made double, that is, it has two lines of road, the 
upper one resting on the top of the arches being 
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the railway, and the other, immediately below, 
and in part suspended from the latter, being an 
ordinary road, and serving, as such, for the transit 
of carriages, horses, and passengers. This sin- 
gular fabric has four river and two land arches, 
each 124 ft, 10 in. in span, ‘The carriage road is 
35 ft, wide, and the height from the parapet of 
the railway to the. bed of the river, 132 ft, The 
entire structure cost, including its approaches, 
491,153. It was opened by Queen Victoria on 
the Y8th Sept. 1849, 

Newcastle was constituted a bor. by William 
the Conqueror, and has received 36 charters from 
subsequent monarchs, It is divided by the Mun. 
Reform Act into 7 wards, and is governed by a 
mayor and 13 other aldermen and 42 councillors, 
and has a commission of the peace under a re- 
corder. The assizes and Epiphany quarter-ses- 
sions for the co. of Northumberland are held in the 
moot-Hall, besides which there is a mayor's court. 
and sheriff’s court for the recovery of debts to 
| an unlimited amount, The town is well paved, 
lighted, and cleaned by the corporation, and there 
is an efficient police, established in 1836. New- 
castle has sent two mems. to the H. of C. since 27 
Edward I., the election being vested, down to the 
Reform Act, in the free burgesses, both resident 
and uon-resident, The electoral limits were en- 
ilarged by the Boundary Act, so as to include, 
with the cll botough, the townships of Jesmond, 
Heaton, Byker, Elswick, and Westgate, In 1863 
the bor. had 7,152 reg. electors. It is one of the 
polling-places at elections for the co. Markets 
extremely well supplied, especially with corn, on 
Tuesday and Saturday: fairs for woollen cloth, 
hardware, leather, horses, and cattle, Aug. 12 and 
Oct. 29, each lasting nine days. 

The wall of Adrian passes through the town, 
which is proved, by the numerous antiquities dis- 
covered in it, to have been the site of a oman 
station; but there is no proof, though a strong 
presumption, that it was the Pons CElii, men- 
tioned in the ‘Notitia.” Before the Conquest it 
was called Monkchester, from its numerous mo- 
nastic institutions (of which there are still rather 
extensive remains), and also from being the resort 
of pilgrims to the holy well of Jesus’ mount (now 
corrupted into Jesmond), A fortress was built 
here by Robert, eldest son of William the Con- 
queror; and it received the name of Newcastle, 
probably, to distinguish it from some more an- 
cient building, In 1299 the walls on the E, side 
were rebuilt, and in the reign of Edward II, the 
town was unsuccessfully attacked by David Bruce. 
Newcastle, at this early period, had hecome one of 
the largest commereial ports of the kingdom, It 
is curious, however, that the first authoritative 
mention of coal occurs in a charter by Henry III., 
ing the burgesses of Newcastle to dig for 
ineral, In 1281, the town had a consider- 
able trade in coal, which soon after began to be 
imsported into London, and in 1825 coals were ex- 
ported to foreign countries. The town furnished, 
in 1346, 17 ships and 314 mariners for the siege 
of Calais, a greater force than any port N. of the 
‘Thames, except Yarmouth. It continued steadily 
to increase in commercial importance and mining 
industry til 1636, when it was visited by the 
plague, which carried off 5,000 of its inhabs. In 
the parliamentary wars it warmly espoused the 
cause of Charles. With respect to, the progress 
of its coal-trade it may be stated that, in 1703, 
the masters of the Trinity House of Newcastle 
reported to the H. of C. that 600 ships, each 
carrying 80 Newcastle chalders, and navigated 
by 4,500 men and boys, were required for the 
supply of other ports; and, in 1772, 450 keels were 
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employed on the Tyne, the quantity shipped 
amounting to 351,800 Newcastle chalders. The 
trade has thence been steadily increasing, and with 
greater rapidity since the introduction of gas, 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYNE, or LYME, a 
parl, and mun. bor, market town, and par. of 
England, co, Stafford, N. div. hund. Pirehill, 15 
m. NNW, Stafford, and 135 m. NW. London, on 
the London and North Western railway. Pop, of 
parl, bor. 12,938 in 1861, The town, which is 
well-paved and lighted, consists of two nearly 
parallel streets, entered from the London road, 
and crossed by several others of an inferior de- 
scription. It is, on the whole, well built, though 
chiefly consisting of old houses: in the High 
Street is a large open market-place, ‘The guild- 
hall, a respectable-looking building, has good 
accommodation for the municipal and magis- 
terial business, ‘There are two churches, one of 
which, with the exception o' square tower, was 
rebuilt at the beginning of last century. A hand- 





some Rom, Cath. chapel was built in 1834: and 
there are places of worship fur Wesleyan and 
other Methodists, Independents, Baptists, 
Si 





the Society of Friends, Sunday schools are 
attended by upwards of 1,500 children; besides 
which a national, Lancastrian, infant, and four 
subscription schools furnish daily instraction to 
about 800 boys and girls, Newcastle-under- 
has, also, a free grammar-school, founded in 1602, ; 
and in trust of the corporation. Almshouses fo: 
twenty aged women were established here inj} 
1637, by the Earl of Albemarle, and the town 
has several benevolent institutions, with Bible, 
tract, and other associations, A literary and scien- 
titic institution was founded in 1836; there is 
also a public library with 2,000 volumes, and a 
small theatre, little patronised, 

The manufacture of hats is the chief business 
carried on at Newcastle, The town, a few years 
ago, Was in some measure regarded as the cap. of 
the pottery district, which includes several towns 
equal or even superior in pop. und impurtance to 
Keweastle itself, Latterly, however, this con- 
nection has been broken, and the town has suffered 
much in consequence. Trade has been very 
languid till within the last year or two, when it 
sumewhat revived; and at present the labouring 
classes are in full employment, 

Newcastle sustained a serious diminution of its 
trattic, by the removal of the great line of com- 
munication between London and Manchester to 
the Grand Junction railway, which passes up- 
wards of 6 m, W, of the town. But this has been 
compensated by the opening of the line from Crew 
by Stoke, Stone, and ‘Tamworth to Rugby, which 
passes close by the town. Iron-works and col- 
lieries are seated in the neighbourhood, and there 
are considerable tanneries and malt-houses, with 
a papcr-mill employed in making tissue paper for 
the potteries. The town is connected by a branch 
canal with the Grand Trunk navigation, and has 
access by a similar line of communication to the 





























coal-field of N. Stafford, Markets on Monday and 
Saturday. 

Newcastle-under-Lyne, which reccived its first 
charter in the 19 Henry HL, was divided by the 
Municipal Reform Act into 2 wards, and placed 
under a mayor and 5 aldermen, with 18 coun- 
cillors ; it has also a commission of the peace, under 
a recorder, The borough has returned 2 mems. 
to the H, of C. from 27 Edward IIL, the right of 
voting down to the Reform Act being in the resi- 
dent freemen (by gift, birth, and servitude). ‘The 
Boundary Act added to the old bor. a small extra- 
parochial part of the Penkhull township: reg. 
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places for the N. division of the co. of Stafford. A. 
county court is established in the town, before 
which 405 plaints were entered in 1848, 

The distinguishing name of Newcastle (under 
Lyme or Lyne) is of doubtful origin; but the best 
authorities refer it to the fact of its standing near 
the woodlands, which formed a line (limit) or | 
separating line between the co. palatine of Chester 
aud the rest of England. Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Whitmore-under-Lyne, and Audlem, or Old Lyme, 
admit of similar explanations. 

NEW ENGLAND, the name commonly given 
to the NE. portion of the United States, or to the 
territory including the states of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. 

NEW GALLOWAY. See Gattoway, New. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, a large island of North 
America, near the Guif of St. Lawrence, and off 
the E. coast of Labrador, from which it is separated 
by the narrow strait of Belleisle, between lat. 469 
30’ and 51° 40’ N., and long. 52° 15’ and 59° 10° 
W. Greatest length from N. to S., 350 m.; ave- 
rage breadth, 230 m, Area, 57,000 sy, m. Fixed 
pop. 122,638 in 1861, exclusive of those who visit 
the different stations during the fishing season. 
it may be generally described as of a triangular 
form, but is broken and indented with broad and 
deep bays, harbours, coves, rivers, and lagoona, 
which, besides numerous capes and projecting 
points of land, form two peninsulas, on one of 

vhich, called Avalon. at the SE. corner of the 
nd, is the town and harbour of Avalon, Its 
urface is wild and rugged, and its aspect from the 
sea far from prepossessing, ‘The interior is much 
broken with water; and lakes, marshes, and 
scrubby trees form its general character. ‘The 
only large and navigable streams are the Humber, 
and that called the River of Exploits, Its preva- 
lent geal: al constitution is of granite, on which 
are superimposed in some parts porphyry, quartz, 
gneiss, mica, and clay-slate, with secondary for- 
mations: coal and iron also occur in a few places. 
‘The E. half of the interior is generally a low, pie- 
turesque country, traversed by hills and lakes, the 
whole being diversified by trees of humble growth, 
The country westward is more ragged and moun- 
tainous, with little wood, except near the shore; 
but the mountains are not yenerally in ridges, 
each apparently having its own particular base, 
‘The highest part of the island is the N, peninsula, 
lying along the strait of Belleisle: near its centre 
are flats of considerable extent, swampy, un- 
healthy, and usually covered with peat or strong 
wiry grass. Spruce, birch, and larch are the prin— 
forest trees. Pine seldom oceurs, and never 
attains a larger size; indeed, there is but little 
wood of any value, except for fuel and the build- 
ing of small boats, so that it has scarcely timher 
enough for its own consumption, much’ less for 
exportation, Whortleberry bushes and wisha- 
capuca (Indian tea) are the principal plants on the 
high unwooded grounds. The best soil is along . 
the rivers and at the heads of the bays fringing 
the island ; but both the soil and climate generally 
are unfavourable to the raising of grain, though 
well adapted for pasturaye and the cultivation of 
potatoes and other green crops, Vast herds of 
carriboo deer graze in the plains and woods of the 
interior, and their flesh constitutes nearly the 
whole food of the Mic-Mac Indians, Beavers are 
much scarcer than formerly, but foxes are still 
numerous along the rivers and sea-coast. Among 
the other wild animals are wolves and béars, 
hunted by the Indians from Labrador. Insects are 
numerous in swampy places, especially in hot 











electors, 976 in 1865, It is also one of the polling- | weather. The best known and most celebrated of 
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the animals belonging to Newfoundland are its 
dogs, famed for docility, obedience, and attach- 
ment to their masters. They are remarkably vo- 
racious, and ave usually fed on salted fish; but, 
like the aborigines of the country, they endure 
hunger for a very lengthened period. The true 
breed has become very scarce, and there are only 
afew specimens of it in England, the animal so 
called in this country, though equally sagaciaus, 
hardy, and fond of the water, being a breed crossed 
with the mastiff, or some other English dog. The 
E. and S. coasts, where the winds blow from the 
sea, are very humid; and during winter the cold 
js intense. “The harbours on the Atlantic shore 
are not so long frozen over as those within the 
Gulf of St, Lawrence, where the atmosphere is 
generally clear, and the climate not unlike that 
of Lower Canada, During the summer months 
the days and nights are commonly serene and 
pleasant; the temperature is very hot during 
summer, and in winter frequently falls as low as 
80° below the freezing point, The island, however, 
is, on the whole, extremely healthy; and the 
inhabs. often attain a great age, attended with 
more than ordinary bodily as well as mental vigour. 
Agriculture is progressively increasing, but very 
fow give it their exclusive attention, the pop. being 
principally employed in the fisheries, Almost 
every family, however, has a small quantity of land 
in cultivation, though tillage be very imperfectly 
‘understood, 

Nowfoundland has long been celebrated for its 
fisheries, on which, indeed, the inhab. principally 
depend, The Great Bank, on the E. side of the 
island, is in some plaées about 200 m, in breadth, 
and 600 m, in length, the soundings being from 25 
to 95 fathoms, There is also an outer bank, lying 
between lat, 44° 10’ and 47° 30’ N., and long. 44° 
15’ and 45° 25’ W.; and a continuation of banks 
extends southward to Nova Scotia. Fogs prevail 
almost without interruption on these banks, occa- 
sioned by the meeting of the waters brought 
thither by the gulf-stream from the tropics, with 
the waters carried. by the influence of the winds 
from the polar regions. 








bringing with it large icebergs, and rendering 
navigation dangerous, especially during foggy 
weather. ‘The best fishing-grounds on the Great 
Bank are between the 42nd and 46th paraiiels; 
and the principal English settlement, besides St, 
John’s, the cap., are Conceptiom Bay, Catbonier, 
Grace Harbour, Trinity Harbour, and Placentia, 
all on the E, side of the island. The islands of 
St. Pierre and Mequelon, near the mouth of 
Fortune Bay, on the ,,coast, were ceded to France 
in 1814, the former has a harbour and town of sts 
own name, and is the residence of a gov, The cod- 
fishery, which commenced a few years after the 
discovery of the isl., attained so high an importance 
during the war with France, that the exports of cod 
and cod-oil were valued, in 1814, at 2,604,002. ; 
but the English fishery has siuce declined. In 
1862, the exports of cod amounted to 1,080,069 
quintals, valued at 787,8212 Of herrings there 
were exported, in the same year, 54,184 barrels, 
valued at 17,2422, and of cod oil 2,637 tons, valued 
98,9012 The cod-fishery commences early in 
Sune; and, as the English have for some years 
abandoned the bank-shoals to the Americans and 
Yrench, it is principally carried on close to the 
shore, in small boats, manned by 2 or 4 persons. 
Every fisherman is provided with 2 lines, each 





with 2 hooks, baited with herrings, mackerel, and } 


fish-entrails, | In some cases jiggers, of artificial 
fish, are used, provided with 2 strong hooks, which 
the cod swallows with the bait, Seines are also 


A counter-current from | 
the N, sweeps, also, along the shore of Labrador, 
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used, by which multitudes of cod are hauled ashore 
in coves on the coast of Labrador. So-abundant 
are the fish occasionally, that a couple of cod are 
hooked on each line before it reaches the bottom ; 
and while one line is running out, the fisherman 
has only to tum round and pull in the other, with 
a fish on each hook. As soon as the boat is loaded, 
which, under favourable circumstances, will be in 
8 or 4 hours, they proceed to the stage on the 
shore, where the process of cutting up, salting, 
and drying takes place ; and, after having delivered 
their cargo, return immediately to sea, The cod- 
fishery, however, is truly precarious. Sometimes 
the tish is not equally abundant on all parts of the 
coast, and the fishermen are compelied to go far 
from ‘the stations, and, in some cases, to split and 
salt the cod in the beat. The incessant labour, 
also, which attentls the curing, leaves the shoremen 
scarcely time during the season to eat their meals, 
and allows them little more than 4 hours’ sleep. 
The scal-fishery is conducted in vessels varying 
from 80 to 120 tons, with crews of 20 or 30 men, 
The season commences early in April: it is prin- 
cipally conducted close to the shore of Labrador, 
and has become important only within the last. 30 
years. The cod-fishery on the W. coast has been 
given up to the French; but there is still a small 
whale-fishery conducted in boats on the 8. side of 
the island, “There is likewise a pretty extensive 
salmon-fishery. 

The trade of Newfoundland consists in the ex- 
portation of the products of its fisheries in ex- 
change for manufactured goods, colonial produce, 
com, sbip-biscuits, and a variety of articles for the 
consumption of the inhabs. The total value of 
the imports was 1,007,882/, in 1862, and 1,077,2722, 
in 1863; and that of the exports 1,171,723/ in 
1862, and 1,233,3532 in 1863, 

‘The government of Newfoundland was long ad- 
ministered by naval commanders appointed to 
ctuise on the fishing station, who returned to 
Britain in winter. Within the last century, how- 
ever, it has been deemed more eligible to have a 
resident governor. In 1832, in consequence of a 
petition from the inhabs., a representative govern- 
ment was granted, the election being by almost. 
universal suffrage. ‘The assembly comprises 30 
members, and attached to it is a legislative and 
executive counci]. The laws are in English. and 
administered by circuit courts; but the police is 
neither numerous nor effective. The public income 
in 1863 amounted to 115,034/., and the expenditure 
to 15,2551, Elementary schools have been es- 
tablished in most districts of the colony, and some 
of a superior class are especially patronised by go- 
vernment. In 1839, Newfoundland was, with the 
Bermudas, erected into a bishopric. 

‘The inhabs, are honest and industrious, but ad- 
dicted to drunkenness, and superstitious to a degree 
almost beyond belief, Capital offences are exceed- 
ingly rare, and petty thefts are scarcely known. 
The people, consisting chiefly of Irish, Scotch, atd 
the inhabitants of Jersey and Guernscy, or their 
descendants (the Indian aborigines having been 
Jong all but extinct), are employed either wholly 
or occasionally in the fisheries. The pasture of 
cattle and sheep, and the cultivation of small spots 
of land, are likewise partial sources of occupation, 
‘The women, besides assisting the men in catching 
and curing the fish, are engaged either in rural oc- 
cupations, or spinning and knitting worsted stock- 
ings, mittens, and socks. In winter much time is 
occupied in bringing home fuel, building beats, 
and making or repairing the fishing implements, 
Marriages and cbristenings are commonly cele- 
brated at the close of the fishing season, or in 
winter, and are always times of great festivity and 
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merriment, St. Patrick’s and Sheelagh’s days are 
celebrated with riotous mirth’ by the Irish; and 
Christmas is a universal holiday, marked by the ! 
observance of many customs that are now expleded 
in England, Celibacy is rare, and families of 10 
or 12 children are very common. The fishermen’s 
houses are one story high, built of wood, and co- 
vered with boards and shingles, imported from 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. ‘Their usual 
diet consists of ship-biscuits, potatoes and fish, salt 
pork and bohea tea, spruce beer being the commen 
beverage for those living, as most of the people do, 
on fish and salt meat, Spirits are mixed with the 
beer, to make the mixture called Callibogus, and 
ram is so cheap, that the labouring classes are apt 
to acquire habits of intoxication, which, however, 
is somewhat obviated by the practice of hegging, 
somewhat similar to taking the temperance pledge, 
either for one or more years, and occasionally 
for life. 

Newfoundland was probably first discovered by the 
Norwegians, at the beginning of the [th century, 
but, if so, it was subsequently forgotten, till John | 
Cabot visited it in the summer of 1497, and gave | 
it its present name. As early as the year 1500 an 
extensive fishery was carried on, by the Portugnese 
and French, ontthe neighbouring banks; but, 
though Sir Walter Raleigh, and others, attempted 
to form a colony here, no successful settlement 
was made, till Sir G. Calvert, afterward Lord Balti- 
more, in 1623, established himsclf on the SE. part 
of the island, called Avalon, and appointed his son 
governor. Ten years afterwards a colony was sent. 
over from Ireland, and in 1634 a few ¥ sh 
settlers came over, under the authority of a par- 
liamentary grant, The French who, very early 
the 17th century, had formed a station at Placentia, 
were for many years a constant source of annoy- 
‘ance to the English; and though, by the peace of 
Utrecht, the possession of the island was confirmed 
to the English, the subject of fishery rights is stil] 
a vevata questio between the two nations. With re- 
spect to the fishery generally, it was chiefly carried 
on, during the first half of the last century, by the 
English, Anglo-Americans, and French; but the 
capture of ©, Breton, and other possessions in 
America, gave a severe blow to the fishery of the 
latter, The American war divided the British 
fishery, that portion of it that had previously been 
carried on from New England being thereafter j 
merged in that of the United States, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, See Hampsiine, New. 

NEWHAVEN, a city and sea-port of the U. 
States, in Connecticut, of which, conjointly with 
Hartford, it is the eap., co. Newhaven, on an inlet 
of Long Island Sound, 35 m. SSW, Hartford, and 
75m, NE. New York. Pop. 89,270 in 1860, ‘Fhe 
town is built on a plain, about 2 m. from N, to S., 
and 3 m. from_E, to W. The streets and squares 
are quite regular, and all shaded with fine trees. 
In the centre of the city is the public square, in 
which are the state-house, several of the churches, 
and Yale College. The new state-honse is built 
after the mode of the Parthenon. Yale College is 
one of the most distinguished literary institutions 
in America, It was incorporated in 1701, and re- 
moved thither in 1717. The college buildings, 
which are of stone, comprise 4 halls, each 100 ft. 
by 40 ft., in which are the dormitories of the stu- 
dents; a chapel, 2 halls for lecture rooms, a large 
dining-hall and the medical college. This institu- 
tion has the finest cabinet in the U. States, a good 
anatomical museum, and libraries, comprising 
altogether 48,000 vols, The state hospital, the 
churches of the Episcopallans, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, and Africans; the gaol, custom-house, alms— 
house, and museum are among the chief public 
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edifices. The legislature of Connecticut meets 
alternately at Hartford and Newhaven. This city 
has a considerable foreign and coasting trade. Its 
harbour, thongh shallow, and gradually filling wp 
with mud, is spacious and secure; and the wharfs 
bordering it are extensive, one being nearly 4,000 
ft. in length. Newhaven-is connected with Hart- 
ford by a railroad; and with Northampton, and 
other parts of Massachusetts, by a canal, It com- 
municates daily with New York by steam-boats. 
NEW JERSEY. See Jerse 
NEWMARKET, a market town of England, 
partly in hund, Chevely, co, Cambridge, and partly 
in hund. Lackford, co. Suffolk, 13m. ENE, Cam- 
bridge, and 55 m. N. by KE. London on the Great. 
Northem railway. Pop. 4,069 in 1861, ‘The town 
comprises one long and wide street, lined with 
respectable shops, handsome private. residences, 
numerous hotels and inns for the accommodation 
of the nobility and others who flock thither dnring 
the races. It has some handsome public buildings, 
among which may be specified the news-rooms 
belonging to the Jockey Club, ‘The stables. are 
most extensive, and are fitted up with every con- 
yenience, Of the two parish churches that of St. 
Mary’s is by far the most handsome, and has a 
tower and steeple that form a prominent feature 
when seen from a distance, The Wesleyan Me~ 
thodists and Baptists have also their places of 
worship, with attached Sunday schools, ‘There are 
numerous small charities, ‘ 
Newmarket derives its chief fame from its races, 
Horse-racing, though now so favourite a diversion, 
is of rather late origin in England, and does not 
appear to have been much practised till the latter 
part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In the 
following reign, however, James I, was a distin~ 
uished patron of the turf, and imported Arabian 
horses for the improvement of the native breeds, 
In the early part of the reign of Charles I., New- 
market became celebrated for its races ; and Charles 
1I., who was still more zealously attached to this 
new resort of the sporting world, regularly attended 
these races, and repaired and enlarged the house 
in the town that had been occasionally occupied 
by his father and grandfather, From this epoch 
Newmarket has been the racing metropolis of the 
empire, and has always had to boast of the most: 
distinguished patronage, ‘Newmarket fame and. 
judgment in a bet’ being an object of the highest 
ambition with many nobles and wealthy com- 
moners of our own day, as well as with those of 
the days of Pope, The race-course on the heath, 
to the W. of the town, is probably the finest in 
England. i i i 
auices, corresponding with the ages and supposed 
powers of the horses, the longest course being 4m, 
i furlong and 128 yds., and the shortest 2 furlongs 
and 47 yds. The grand stand has every accom- 
modation for spectators. There are 7 race meetings 
during the year, instituted ut different. periods, 
cach lasting three days : the earliest is the Craven 
meeting, on Easter Monday; then tollow the two 
spring mectings ; a fourth takes place in July ; and 
there are three others in October, the last being 
called ‘the Houghton meeting.’’ ‘The sovereign 
gives three plates annually; one is provided frum 
a fund left for the purpose, and others are given 
by the nobility or subscribed for by the members 
of the turf. The training-ground, on a slope S. of 
the town, is considered superior even to the course 
for trying the mettle, wind, and speed of the 
horses. About two-thirds of the adult male pop. 
are trainers, stable keepers, and grooms; and, in 
fact, thé town is wholly dependent for support. on 
the races and the training of horses. Markets on. 
‘Tuesday : fairs, Whit-Tuesday and Nov, 8, chiefly 
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for horses and sheep. Newmarket was nearly 
burnt down in 1683, and again at the commence- 
ment of last century. 

NEW ORLEANS, a city and river port of the 
U. States, Louisiana, of which it is the cap., and 
the commercial metropolis of the southem and 
western portions of the Union, on the Missi: i, 
about 105 m. from its mouth. Pop, 168, 
1860, against 116,375 in 1850, and 102,191 in 1840, 
The city is built on a wide level, along the river's 
edge, the ground being so spongy that none of the 
houses have cellars. The surface of the river at 
high water is also from 2 to 4 ft. above the level 
of the town; and even in its lower stages it is 
above the level of the swamps in the rear of the 
city. To obviate inundations a lee, or embank- 
ment, from 5 to 30 ft. in height, has been raised 
for about 100 m. along the rive A breach some- 
times occurs in this dyke, but it is rarely permit- 
ted to do much damage before it is closed; and 
the most serious drawback the city suffers from its 
situation is its insalubrity. It is usually visited ; 
by the yellow fever from July to September, every 
year or every two years, when great numbers of 
the poor are swept off, and the rich betake them- 
selves to some more healthy situation. But the 
fury of this scourge has latterly been mitigated by 
draining some of the contiguous swamps, paving 
certain parts of the city, and substituting stone 
for wooden sewers, 

New Orleans, having few steeples or other con- 
spicuous objects, makes no striking appearance 
from a distance. ‘The city is built in the form of 
a parallelogram, composed of six contplete squares, 
with suburbs or fawrbourgs, ‘which are rapidly in- 
creasing. The Streets in the old city are hardly 
40 ft. wide; bat in the newer portions they 
much wider, and intersect each other at Tight 
angles, ‘The cathedral, at the head of a square, is 

- an old building, with 4 towers and massive walls, 
ornamented with figures of saints in the niches. 
It is the only public building at all imposing, 
Public institutions, though numerous, are built 
in an unpretending style, There are very few 
churches in proportion’ to the pop. The French 
theatre is in the city, and the American in the 
suburbs. The houses (whieh in the old city 
lofty, omamented with tasteful cornices and 
balconies, and presenting many characteristics 
similar to those in the towns of France and Spain) 
are chietly of brick, and many of them stuceved 
externally of a white or yellow colour. In the 
new portion of the city the houses are built in the 
modern American style. Many of the doors are 
Jeft open during. the day, and mosquito curtains 
substituted in their stead. Next to the Roman 
Satholie cathedral the state-house, custom-house, 
exchange, U.S. mint, barracks, college, the charity 
hospital, which provides for from 8,000 to 9.000 
in-door und out patients annually, '3 other hos- 
pitals, the orphan-asylum, and several theatres 
are the principal public buildings. ‘The charitable 
institutions are both numerous and well con: | 
ducted, There are places of worship for Episco- | 
palians, Uuitariaus, Baptists, Methodists, and! 
other sects; but most of the white pop., being of 
French or Spanish descent, are R. Catholics. Half : 
the fixed residents are black or coloured; but in {| 
no city is there a greater mixture of races, Inhabs, 
from every state in the Union, and from every 
country in Europe, with ereoles and all the shades 
of the coloured pop., unite to form a curious con- | 
trast of manners, languages, and complexions. ! 
The markets of New Orleans are well supplied, and { 
provisions are cheap, while labour of all kinds is | 

dear. The city is abundantly furnished by the 

Mississippi with water, which, though turbid at 
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first, becomes clear and palatabte being filtered 
or allowed to settle. Morals are said #9 be ata 
lower ebb in this than in any other great city of 
the Union. Eaucation and ‘a taste for literature 
are little diffused, ana there are comparatively 
few newspapers and. reading rooms. On the other 
hand, however, there are an immense number 
of lottery-offices, billiard-rooms, and gambling- 
houses. "The police is goud, : 

Commerce,—New Orleans is the grand emporium 
of all the vast tracts traversed by the Mississippi, 
the Missouri, and their tributary streams, and 
enjoys in consequence a greater command of in- 
ternal navigation than any other city either of 
the Old or New World. Civilisation has hitherto 
struck its roots, and begun to flourish only in 
some comparatively small portions of the immense 
territories of which New Orleans is the sea-port; 
and yet her progress, up to the breaking-out of the 
American civil war, has been rapid beyond all pre- 
cedent, ‘This war, however, proved most disastrous 
to the interests of the city, by momentarily annihi- 
ating the cotton trade, and checking the com- 
merce and industry of the Southern States of the 
Union, In 1860, the year before the aetual break- 
ing-out of the war, there cleared at the port of 
New Orleans 1,293 vessels—958 American, and 
335 foreign—of a total barthen of 894,353 tons, 
In the next year, 1861, there only cleared 130 
yessels—104 American, and 26 fureign—of a total 
burthen of 76,935 tons, It must take years to 
Testore to New Orleans even a portion of her former 
prosperity. 

Vessels of the largest burthen may navigate the 
river several hundreds of miles above New Orleans, 
Notwithstanding a large proportion of her foreign 
trade is carried on in foreign bottoms, she still 
yanks as the third shipping port in the Union, 
being, in this respect, inferior only to New York 
and Boston, The depth of water in the river 
opposite to New Orleans is, at a medium, about 
70 ft.; and it maintains soundings of 30 ft, till 
within a mile of its confluence with the sea. Be- 
sides 3 or 4 of inferior consequence, the Mississippi 
has 4 principal passes, or outlets. But in the SE., 
or main pass, at Balize, the water on the bar at. 
ovdinary tides does not. execed 12 ft.; and as the 
tise of the tides in the Gulf of Mexico is not more 
than 2 or 23 ft., vessels drawing much water can- 
not make their way from the ocean to New Orleans. 

The commerce of the city is facilitated by means 
of canals, which connect it with Lake Pontchar- 
train, and by the Carrolton, Pontchartrain, and 
Orieans Street, and other railways, 

New Orleans was founded by the French in 
1717; in 1769 it was occupied by the Spaniards, 
in whose hands it continued for about 84 years, 
In 18i4-15 a British army, which had effected a 
landing in the neighbourhood, was compelled to 
re-embark, after having sustained great loss in an 
attack on the entrenchments of the Americans 
under General Jackson. New Orleans joined the 
insurrectionary movement of the ‘Confederate 
States,’ on the 25th January, 1861, on which day 
the Louisiana Convention passed an ‘ordinance of 
secession.’ The city remained with the Confede- 
rate States for about a year, till the 25th of April, 
1862, when Flag-officer Farragut, having destroyed 
the ficet of the insurgents in the Lower Mississippi, 
and having run by Forts Jackson and St. Philip, 
appeared before the city of New Orleans with a 
portion of the fleet of the United States, After 
negotiations continued over the two following 
days, the city was surrendered to him on the 28th 
of April. The loss of this important city was the 
first great blow to the success of the Confederate 
States. 














3 NEWPORT 
NEWPORT, a pari. bar., market town, and par. | remains of a baronial castle, said to have been 


of England, in the centre of the Isle of Wight, of 
which it is the cap., an the Medina, 14 m. SSE. 
Southampton, and 75 m. SW. London, Pop. of 
parl. bor., which comprises, with the old bor. a 
portion of the par. of Carisbrooke, 7,934 in 1861. 
‘rhe town has one principal street, with two or 
three others meeting it at right angles, and form- 
ing spacious market-places. The best streets are 
well built, paved, and lighted with gas; but there 
are several inferior houses on the N. side of the 
town and along the river. The market-house is 
an old building, open in the lower part, the upper 
story being formed into apartments for the curpo- 
ration business, The church is a large edifice, 
having three aisles, divided from each other by 
pointed arches, and an embattled tower at its W. 
end: the living is a viearage, subordinate to Caris- 
brooke. ‘Fhe Rom. Caths., Wesleyan Methodists, 
Jjaptists, Unitarians, and the Society of Friends 
have places of worship; and there are 5 Sunday 
schools, A grammar-school was founded, in 1619, 
by James [. In its school-room, a venerable look- 
ing structure of grey stone, Charles I. and the par- 
liamentary commissioners carried on the negotia- 
tions which ended so fatally for the former, ‘Lhere 
is also a giris’ charity school, The literary insti-, 
tution, assembly-rooms, and theatre are the other 
principal public establishments, Within the bor. 
3s a gaol, built at the joint expense of the bor. and 
the island generally: it has rooms for the separate 
confinement of male and female tried and untried 
prisoners ; but there is little further classification. 
‘The old castle of Carisbrooke vecupies an emi- 
nence, about 14m. SW. the town, About 1 m, 
N. is a workhouse for the poor of the entire island, 
and near it is Parkhurst military depot and bos- 
pital, erected in 1780, and furnishing accommuda- 
tion for upwards of 3,000 troops. 

The bor. of Newport is supposed to have been 
incorporated in the yeign of Henry IL, but its prin- 
cipal charter was granted by James I. Under the 
Munieipat Reform Act it is divided into 2 wards, 
and is governed by a mayor, 5 aldermen, and 18 
councillors: it enjoys also a commission of the 
peace, under a recorder, Corporation revenue 
1,8374 in 1862. An ancient court, the Curia mi- 
litum, consisting of freeholders, is held once in 
three weeks at the town-hall, and exercises juris- 
diction over all the island, cee the bor. New- 
port has sent 2 mems, to the HL. of ©, since the 
23rd Edward I. A portion of the par. of Caris- 
brooke was added to the old bor, by the Boundary 
Act: registered electors 662 in 1865, Newport is 
also the election-town for the Isle of Wight, which, 
under the Reform Act, sends 1 member to thie 
H. of C, 

Newport (Welsh, Castell-rewydd). a parl. bor., 
market towh, and river-port of England, bund. 
Wentloog, co, Monmouth, on the W, bank of the 
Usk, erossed here by a stone bridge of 5 arches, 
and about 4 m, from its mouth, 20 m, SSW. Mon- 
mouth, 124 m, W. by N. London by road, and 153 
m. by Great Western railway. Pop. of bor. 23,249 
in 1861, ‘The town comprises a narrow and crooked 
main street, bifurcating at its 8. extremity, and 
crossed by others still more irregular, On an emi- 
nence §. from the town is the old par. chureh of 
St. Woollos, with a square tower, apparently of 
Norman architecture, though much altered at dif- 
ferent periods: the living is a vicarage, in the gift 
of the bishop of Gloucester. T' 
worship for Wesleyan Methodi 
tists, R. Catholics, and other National 
and Lancastrian schools are established here, and 
the Sunday schools are attended by about 900 
children. Near the bridge are some interesting 
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erected by Robert Fitzroy, son of Henry J.; and 
not far off are the ruins of an old monastery. 
Newport is extensively engaged in the iron and 
tin trade, and in the export of coals, It is con- 
jnected with Pontypool and Crumlin by the Mon- 
:mouthshire Canal Iron and coal are brought 
j from the former, coals only from the latter. Tram- 
roads also connect Newport with the Romney, 
Tredegar, Sirhowey, Ebbervale, and Beaufort iron- 
works, It may, indeed, be considered a very 
thriving place: new docks and wharfs are building, 
or in coutemplation, and the town is rapidly in— 
creasing. On the Ist of January, 1864, there be- 
longed to Newport 12 sailing vessels under 50, and 
$9.over 50 tons, besides 3 steamers of an aggregate 
burthen of 317 tons. The gross amount of cus- 
toms’ duties received, in 1863, was 13,0952 The 
river is navigable for sea-going ships close up to 
the town, and ship-building is carried on to a con- 
siderable extent. ‘Che iron-foundries are on a large 
scale, and there are nail factories, roperies, brew- 
cries, and a pretty extensive pottery. 
Newport, which received its carliest charter in 
the reign of Edward IIL, was divided by the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Act into 2 wards; its mun, officers * 
being a mayor and.5 aldermen. with 18 coun- 
cillors. It has also a commission of the peace, 
under a recorder. In conjunction with Monmouth 
and Usk, Newport has sent 1 mem. to the Hy of 
C. since the 27th Henry VILL, the right of election 
down to the Reform Act being vested in the re- 
sident burge: ‘The clectoral limits were en- 
larged by the Boundary Act, so as to include with 
the old or., addi f’ the pars, of St. 
Woollos and Chri: Reg. electors for the 
55. It is also one of the 
polling-places at clections for the co,, and the prin- 
cipal town of a poor-law union, comprising 30 
pars. and townships. Markets on Saturday; cattle 
markets the 3rd Monday in each month; fairs, 
Holy Thursday, Whit-Lhursday, 15th Aug., and 
6th Nov, 
PORT, a market town and par. of England, 
S. Bradford, hund, co. Salop, near its E. limit, 
165 m. WNW, Shrewsbury, 128 NW. London by 
road, and 144 m. by London and North Western 
railway. Pop, of town 2,856, and of par. 8,051 in 
1861, Area of par. 800 acres, ‘The town consists 
principally of a main street, on the road between 
Shrewsbury and Stafford, in the centre of which 
stands the par, church: the living is a perpetual 
curacy, in the gift of the lord chancellor, - A 
grammar-school, founded in 1565, is endowed 
with lands producing about 1,0002 a year, and 
funded property to the agnount of 12,4502: it has 
8 exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and is 
conducted by 2 masters, An English school is 
supported out of the funds of the same charity, 
and there are 2 sets of almshonses. The town 
comprises also an old but well-built market-hall, 
The chief business of Newport. is its retail trade 
for the supply of the neighbourhood, Malting is 
carried on extensively, and it derives some 
advantages from situation on a branch canal 
connecting the Shrewsbury canal with the Liver- 
pool and Birmingham Junction canal, Markets 
on Saturday: cattle and sheep fairs, first Tuesday 
in February, Saturday before Palm Saturday, 
May 28, July 27, Sept. 25, and Dee, 10. 
Newront, a decayed bor. and market town of 
England, co. Cornwall, N. div. hund. East, 





















































p-| separated from Launceston, of which it is a 


suburb, by a small rivulet. Though it had for 
many years been quite insignificant, this bor. 
sent, from the reign of Edward VI., 2 mems, to 
the HI. of C. (nominees of the duke of Nerthum- 
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berland) down to the passing of the Reform Act, 
by which it was disfranchised. 

Newrort, a sea-port town of the U. States, 
Rhode Island, on the W. shore of the island 
whence the state derives its name, 26 m. 8. b 
Providence. Pop. 10,500 in 1860. Previously 
the American revolution, this town ranked third | 
or fourth among those of the British N. American 
colonies; but it has since been far outstripped by 
others, though it has still a considerable com- 
merce, Its advantages for sea-bathing make it a 
favourite place of summer resort. It is regularly 
Jaid out, and its houses have an antique appear- 
ance, The state-house, gaol, several banks and 
insurance offices, and a good library, are the prin- 
cipal public establishments. ‘he harbour, de- 
fended by 8 forts, is spacious, deep, and of easy 
entrance. 

NEWPORT PAGNEL, a market town and 
par. of England, at the N. extremity co, Buck- 
Ingham, bund, of its own name, near the junction 
of the Ouse and Ousel ; 13 m, ENE. Buckingham, 
and 484 m. NW. London, on the London and 
North Western railway. Pop. of town 3,676, and 
of par, 8,823 in 1861. Area of par, 8,220 acres. 
The town is straggling andill-built. The church, 
which bas lately been thoroughly repaired, is a 
large building of considerable antiquity, occup: 
ing an eminence which commands an exten: 
view of the surrounding rich country: the living 
is a vicarage, valued at 2302. a year, and in crown 
patronage. The Rom, Catholics, Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, and Independents have also places of 
worship, with attached Sunday schools. Na- 
tional, Lancastrian, and infant schools are sup- 
ported by subscription, and there are 2 endowed | 
charity schools for girls. A mechanics’ institute 
has been established here, and there is a theo- 
logical academy for training independent min- 
isters,  Revis’s almshouses provide lodging, 
clothes, fuel, and a stipend of 10/ a year to 7 
aged persons, and Queen Anne’s Hospital (founded 
by Anne, consort of James [.) is appropriated to 
the maintenance of 6 poor men and women, an 
allowance, also, of 10d a year being mace to the 
vicar as its master, There are several other minor 
charities and bequests belonging to the par, and 
in trust of the vicar and churehwardens, 

Newport Paguell bad formerly a very extensive 
manufacture of bone-lace, which, though greatly 
injured by the competition of the machine-lace of 
Nottingham, still forms the staple trade of the 
town, The petty sessions for the hund, are held 
he Markets well supplied with corn on Satur- 
day: cattle and lace fairs, April 22, June 22, and 

























Oct, 22. 

NEW ROSS, a parl. bor, and river-port of 
Treland, co, Wexford, prov. Leinster, on the de- 
clivity of a steep hill, on the E. side the Barrow, 
13 m. NE. Waterford. Pop. 6,488 in 1861, ‘The | 
town is in general pretty well built, It has a 
parish church, a chapel of ease, 2 Rom. Cath. 
chapels, a friary, and a nunnery, with meeting 
houses for Presbyterians, Independents, Quakers, 
and Methodists; several endowed schools, an 
infirmary, a fever hospital, and dispensary, a 
lying-in hospital, the ‘Trinity hospital, and other 
almshouses, with several minor charitable insti- 
tutions; a market-bouse and corn-market; a 
barrack, the barrack court-house, sessions-house, 
and bridewell, A bridge, 510 ft. in length, with 
a drawbridge for the passage of vessels, leads 
across the river to the suburb: of Rossbercon, in 
the co. Kilkenny. The corporation, which re- 
ceived its first charter in the reign of Edivard L, 
consisted of a sovereign, burgesses, and common- 
alty. It returned 2 mems, to the Irish H. of C. 








REWRY 
till the Union, since which it has gent 1 mem. to 
the Imperial H. of C. The electoral limits, as 


fixed by the Boundary Act, comprise an area of 


544 acres, Registered electors, 195 in 1865. The 
workhouse for New Ross Union, opened in 1842, 


‘has accommodation for 1,900 inmates, General 


sessions are held at Easter and Michaelmas; 
petty sessions every fortnight. The town is a 
constabulary station, and it has breweries and 
distilleries." Markets on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days; fairs, 10th Jan., 10th Feb., Ith March, 
Easter Monday, 3rd May, Whit Monday, 10th 
June, 10th July, 10th Augnst, 10th Sept. 18th 
Oct., 10th Nov., and 8th Dee. 

New Ross is well situated for trade: vessels of 
200 tons reach it at all times of the tide, and 
those of 600 tons at high springs: the river is also 
navigable for barges to Athy, where it unites with 
the Grand Canal, communicating with Dublin on 
the one hand, and the Shannon on the other. 
The port, which was formerly subordinate to 
Waterford, has been made independent. It 


‘imports fish from Newfoundland, and timber from 


N. America and the Baltic. Gross amount of 
customs revenue 20,549 in 1863. 

‘Though called New, Ross is really an old town. 
A sanguinary conflict took place here on the 4th 


of June, 1798, between the insurgent Irishmen 


etand the military, The former repeatedly forced 


their way into the town, but were in the end 
repulsed with great loss, 

NEWRY, a pat], bor., river-port, and town of Ire- 
land, proy. Ulster, on the Newry Water, about 16, 
m, above where it falls into Carlingford Bay, and 
on the railway from Belfast: to Dublin; 34 m, SW. 
Belfast,and 56m.N, Dublin, Area of parl. bor. 2,543, 
acres, Pop. 11,426 in 1861. _ ‘The town is divided 
by the river into two unequal portions, the largest 
of which, on its W, side, is in the co, Down, and 
the other in Armagh ; the communication between 
them being kept up by 4 bridges, 2 of which are 
handsome structures. : 

Its more ancient. on the declivity of a 
hill, has narrow and ill-arranged streets ; but the 
modern portion, on the low ground along the 
river and canal, has wide airy strects, with good 
honses, mostly of granite. The principal public 
buildings are, 2 Protestant episcopal churches; 
St. Patrick’s, originally built in 1578, and rebuilt, 
after the Revolution, and St. Mary’s, a handsome 
structure, erected in 1812, with a spire 190 ft. in 
height. It has also 2 Rom, Cath, chapels, one of 
which, of large dimensions, in the Gothic style of 
architecture, is regarded as the cathedral of the 
see of Dromore. A convent of the order of St. 
Clare has also a chapel attached to it. The 
Presbyterians have four places of worship, the 
Methodists 3, and the Independents and Kellyites 
1 each. The institutions for education comprise 
a preparatory seminary for Maynooth College, a 
school attached to the convent of St. Clare, and 3 
schools connected with the board of national 
education, in which, and in other minor schools, 
about 1,700 pupils are instructed. Some of the 
apartments of a suite of assembly-rooms, erected 
in 1794, are now used as public offices and ‘for a 
savings’ banks, It has alsé a mendicity asso- 
ciation and some almshouses; a hospital, with 
accommodation for 40 patients; a good custom- 
house; and barracks for 700 men. 

The environs, which are very beautiful, are 
studded with numerous seats, surrounded by well- 
wooded demesnes, The town is paved, cleaned, 
lighted with gas, and watched, under the manage- 
ment of a board of commissioners. The supply of 
water is wholly derived from numerous private 
springs. ‘The workhouse for the Newry Union, 











NEWSTEAD 


opened in 1841, has accommodation for 1,000 
inmates. 

The Lordship of Newry, of which the town 
forms part, extends over 17,054 acres, It formerly 
was attached to a monastery, and enjoyed very 
extensive privileges, which, after the dissolution 
of religious houses in the reign of Henry VIII, 
were vested in the Bagnal family, of which the 
Karl of Kilmorey is the present representative, 
his lordship being lay rector and impropriator of 
the tithes, The bor, was incorporated by James J. 
in 1613; but the corporation under this charter 
having, from some cause or other, beeu extin- 
guished, the seneschal, appointed by Lord Kil- 
morey, became the ruling officer in the town, 
holding a manor-court every third Wednesday 
for sums not exceeding 102, and a weekly court 
of record on Mondays for pleas to the amount of 
31. 68. 8d. Irish, The general sessions for the 
county of Down are held here twice a year. as 
are those for the W. division of Annmagh, in which 
the town is partly situated. Ifore is a bridewell, 
in which prisoners are confined until transmitted 
to the county prisons at Downpatrick or Armagh, 
The bor, returned 2 mems, to the Irish IL. of C.; 
and, since the Union, it bas returned 1 mem. to 
the Imperial H. of C. The charter restricted the 
right of voting to the provost.and 12 burgesses; 
but, on its extinction, the franchise came to be 
enjoyed by the inhab, at large. It was, however, 
cantined by the act 35 Geo. HIT. cap. 29 to the 
occupiers of houses rated at the annual value of 
51, The Boundary Act did not change the limits 
of the bor, Registered electors, 513 in 1865. 

Though not distinguished by its manufactures, 
it has several foundrics, a flint glass factory, 2 
distillery, breweries, several flour-mills, and tan- 
works ;“and in its vicinity are large flax-m 
and a cotton-mill, 
Canal connecting Carlingford Bay with Lough 
Neagh, has been of great advantage to the town, 
having made it the entrepot of a very considerable 
district, and the seat of an extensive commerce, 
It is the principal port in the kingdom for the 
shipment of butter; and it has been farther im- 
proved by the Belfast and other railways. Vessels 
of small burden come up to its quays, but those of 
larger burden toad and unload at Warren’s Point, 
about 4m, lower down, On the Ist of January, 
1864, there belonged to the port 76 sailing vessels 
under 50, and 42 aboye 50 tons, besides 4 steamers 
of an aggregate burden of 271 tons, The gross 
amount of customs revenue, in the year 1863, was 
22,4762, 























Exclusive of its cross-channel trade with Great; 


Britain, especially that with Liverpool and Glas- 
gow, which is by far the most extensive, Newry 
has some trade with North America, the ports on 
the Baltic, and other foreign countries. A general 
market, and a market for linens, which are ex- 
tensively produced in the neighbourhood, are held 
every Thursday; and a market for grain on Tues- 
days, and for meat on Saturdays, 

Newry was carly of considerable importance, 
and had a castle, It suffered in the war of 1641, 
and was nearly destroyed by the Duke of Berwick 
in 1689. It is now one of the most thriving 
towns in the N. of Ireland. 

NEWSTEAD, a village of England, co, Not- 
tingham, being a liberty of the par. of Paplewick, 
in the N, div. wap. Broxtow, 8 m. N. by W. 
Nottingham, Pop, 108 in 1861, This village is 
celebrated for its proximity to Newstead Abbey; 
a structure. the fame of which will endure as Jong 
as the English language. ‘The abbey was formerly 
a priory of Black Canons, founded by Henry iJ. 
and granted at the dissolution to Sir dolm Byron, 
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the ancestor of the illustrious poet, to whom it is 
wholly indebted for its celebrity. The part now 
inhabited consists principally of the rooms and 
offices of the priory, the church, except the 8, 
aisle, having fallen entirely into decay. ‘The 
front jas a noble and majestic appearance, being 
built in the form of the W. end of a cathedral, 
adorned with rich carving and lofty pinnacles, 
The cloisters exactly resemble those of West~ 
minster Abbey, only on a smaller scale, but possess~ 
ing, if possible, a more venerable appearance, 
The cloister-court has a basin in the centre; and 
many of the ancient occupants of this noble pile 
lic under its flagged pavement. The chapel is 
still entire, The abbey stands : 


‘ embosom’d in a happy valley, 
Crown’d by high woodlands.” . 





And the ivy-covered rains of-the Gothic church, 
with its ‘mighty window’ and tower, strikingly 
contrast with the castellated mansion and its 
offices. 
‘ Before the mansion lies a Incid lake, 
Broad as transparent, deep, and freshly fed , 
By a river,’ . 





; with woods sloping down to its banks, The apart- 
| ments are spacious and superbly furnished in the 
} old style ; and the venerable fabric, with its rem- 
nants of monastic and baronial magnificence, its 
sombre appearance and sequestered situation, 
seems to have harmonised weil with the moody 
mind of the ‘noble Childe’ An antique cross of 
red sandstone stands in the courtyard, and a 
Gothic greenhouse leads into a beautiful garden, 
formerly the cemetery of the priory, where is a 
pedestal of white marble erected by the poet over 
wfoundland dog that had saved his life, The 
is of Lord Byron are interred in Hucknall 
hyard, a few miles from the abbey, which 
passed from the family. 
W'TON - IN- THE-WILLOWS, otherwise 
called Newton-in-Makeryield, a bor., market town, 
and township of England, W. Derby, hund, co. 
Laneaster, 15 m. W. by S. Manchester, and 168 
m. NW, London, Arca of township, 3,070 acres, 
Pop. 5,909 in 1861. The town comprises one 
main and rather long street, conveniently situated 
near the point where the Manchester and Liver- 
pee railway unites with the Grand Junction and 
nion railways: it has also a large depot and 
station, There are several churches and chapels, 
| and two or three Sunday schools, A free school, 
| founded in 1699, is endowed with. 5! a year. 
Horse-races take place annually on the common 
N, of the town, Its mayket, long disused, was 
stablished in 1838, and is held on Saturday. 
ts, May 17 and 18, Aug. 11 and 12. Newton 
returned 2 mems, to the H. of C., nominees of 
the lord of the manor, from 1st Eliz. down to the 
Reform Act, by whieh it was disfranchised. 
NEWTON-LIMAVADY, an inland town of 
Ireland, co, Londonderry, prov. Ulster, near the 
Roe, about 14 m. E. from Longh Foyle,and 15m. 
j; NE. Londonderry, Pop. 2.734 in 1861. The 
: town is agreeably situated on the E. bank of the 
iriver Roe, in a fertile and well cultivated district, 
; The public buildings comprise the par. church, 3 
Presbyterian meeting-houses, and l Methodist 
do.: a dispensary, sessions-house, a market-house, 
and a bridewell, 
The corperation, under a charter of James I, 
in 1613, consisted of a provost, 12 burgesses, and 
a commgnalty, and returned 2 mems, to the Irish 
H. of C. till the Union, when it was disfranchised, 
General sessions are held in June and December; 
petty sessions on alternate Tuesdays, The town 
is a constabulary station, 
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Markets for corn are held on Tuesdays and! 
Fridays, and for general sales on Mondays, Fairs 
on the second Monday in February, 28th March, 
13th June, 12th July, and 29th October. 

NEWTON-STEWART, a market town of 
Scotland, co. Wigtowh, in the vale of the Cree, 
mostly on level ground, on the banks of that 
river, and on the high- road from Dumfries to 
Portpatrick, 86 m. W. the former, and 25 m. FE. 
by N, the latter. Pop. of town, 2,535 in 1861. 
It chiefly consists of one main street along the 
road. A suburb, called Cree Bridge, on the oppo-! 
site side of the river, and in the stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, is connected with the town by a 
handsome granite bridge, A few hand-loom 
weavers are employed by the Glasgow manu- 
facturers, and it has a brewery and ‘tan-work. 
But the inhab, are chiefly dependent for support 
on its retail trade with the surrounding country 
Large quantities of pork are | 
y for the English market. Vessels 
of 70 or 80 towns come up the Cree (which 
falls into Wigtown Bay) to Carty, within 1 m, of 
the town, he par. church is a handsome Gothie 
edifice, It occupies an elevated situation on the 
outskirts of the town, has a fine light spire, and 
is altogether extremely elegant, aud in the best 
taste, It cost nearly 7,000 Here are also 
chapels belonging respectively to the Free church, 
Associate Synod, the Relief, and the Roman 
Catholics, There are Sunday schools in the par, 
of which the most important is the Douglas | 
School, founded and endowed by a gentleman of 
that name, a native of the par. who died in 
Jamaica in 1799, Dr. Alexander Murray, the 
celebrated orientalist, was born (1775) in the 
neighbourhood, where a granite monument, 82 ft. 
jn height, has been erected to his memory. Ad- 
joining the town is Kirrouchtree, the seat of the 

‘eron family. 

NEWTONARDS, a town and sea-port of Ire- 
land, co. Down, at the N. extremity of Lough 
Strangford, 10 m, E. Belfast, on the railway from 
Belfusé to Donaghadee, Pop. 9,521 in 186i. The 
town has a large square and several good streets, 
in which are the parish urch, 2small Roman 
Catholic chapel, ¥ neetings-houses, 2 
for Methodists, and leach for Seceders and Cove- 
nanters, a large school on the foundation of Eras- 
mus Smith, a spacious town-hall, a court 
and a house of industry, The corporation, 
under a charter of James 1., in 1613, co 
a provost, 12 burgesses, aud a commonalty 
turned 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C. till the w 
when it was disfranchised. A manor court sits 
every third Saturday for the recovery of debts to 
the amount of 102 General sessions are held in 
June and December, and petty sessions on the 
first and third Saturday of every month. A con- 
stabulary force is stationed here, The weaving 
and embroidery of damask muslins are carried on | 
to a considerable extent for the Glasgow wane] 
facturers, and there is a large brewe ‘Markets 
on Saturdays; fairs on the second Saturday of | 
every month, and on the 23d Jan., {4th May, and 
ept. 
VrEOwN, a pari, hor. manufacturing and 
market town, and par. of N. Wales, lund, of New- | 
ton, co. Montgomery, on the Severn, erased here 
by a handsome stone bridge, 
of the Montgomery canal; 26} m, St. Shrews- 
bury, 152 m. NW. Londoa_ by road, and 212 by} 
Great Western railway. Pop. of bor. 5,916 i 
1861. Newtown consists of a number 6f smal 
trcets, lined with mean-locking houses of lat 
and plaster. The town-hall is of brick, and there | 


is a handsome modern cloth-hall, The church, 































close to the upper end ; 
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an ancient structure in the English style, has a 
low square tower, surmounted by a wooden belfry ; 
and another church is at present in the course of 
being erected. Therq are also several places of 
worship’ for dissenters, and numerous Sunday 
schools, Newtown is one of the most consider- 
able towns in Montgomeryshire, and appears to 
be rising into greater importance, owing to the 
number of flannel manufactures carried on in 
its neighbourhood. The greater quantity of the 
Welsh flannel is made here; and the peculiar 
quality of the water is one of the causes assigned 
for the excellence of its woollen articles, The 
fiannel markets (removed thither from Welshpool 
in 1832) are held on alternate Thursdays, and the 
quantity in the mart averages 400 pieces every 
market-day, The supply comes from every part 
of the country, and from many districts the flan- 
nel is sent in the rough, and finished or dressed at. 
Newtown, where there are greater facilities of 
machinery and water, There are about 700 band- 
looms in the town, The best weavers are never 
out of employ, but a great number of the mid- 
dling hands are thrown out of work by the slight- 
est depression of the trade. Machinery is also 
made on a considerable scale, and there are foun- 
dries, potteries, tanyards, and malt-houses, besides 
two joint-stock banks, From the extent of its 
trade, it is designated ‘the Leeds of Wales.’ Its 
communications are facilitated by the Montgo- 
mery Canal, which comes close up to the town, 
and connects it with the internal navigation of 
the central and northern districts, 

The Reform Act made Newtown a parl. bor., 
contributory with Llanidloes, Welshpool, Ma- 
chynlleth, and Llanfyllin, to Montgomery. The 
Boundary Act included with the par. the town- 
ships of Hendidley and Gwestydd, Registered 
electors of the united bors, 954 in 1865. Pro- 
vision markets on Tuesday and Saturday: fairs 
first Tuesday in Feb., last Tuesdays in March and 
August, June 24, Oct, 24, and Dee. 16. 

Newrtowy, a decayed bor. and town of Eng- 
land, in the Isle of Wight, on the river of the’ 
same name, 5 m, W. by N. Newport, and 100 m, 
WSW. London. Pop. of bor. 99 in 1861, The 
town was anciently called Frankville, and is sup- 
posed to have been of some importance previously 
to its being burnt down by the French in the 
ign of Richard I]. Notwithstanding its de- 









cayed condition, it sent, 2 mems, to the H. of C, 
‘| from the 27th Elizabeth down to the Reform Act, 
by which it was disfranchised, 





NEW YORK, one of the U, States of N, Ame- 
rica, and though not the largest, in every other 
respect the leading state of the Union.” It ex- 
tends between lat, 40° and 45°N,, and the 73rd 
and 80th degs. of W. long. Its shape, exclusive 
of Long Island, at its S. extremity, 1s nearly tri- 
angular: it has E, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
nd Vermont; N. and NW. Lower and Upper 
Canada, being separated from the last by the St. 
Lawrence and Lakes Ontario and Erie; and 8, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the Atlantic 
Length F. and W., including Long Island, 40 
m.; greatest breadth, 310 m.; area, 45,658 sq.m. 
Pop. 3,880,735 in 1860. The state of New York 
may be described as an elevated region with ex- 
tensive indentations in various parts below its 
general level, It is traversed by the Allegha- 
nies, here divided into two principal chains, their 
highest summit, the Round Top, one of the Cats- 

ill group, being 3,804 ft, above the tide-level in 
she Hudson. The most remarkable depressions 
f the surface are the important valleys of the 
Ifudson and Mohawk rivers, by means of which, 
and various canals, the basin of the St. Lawrence 
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is at many points placed in communication with 
the Atlantic. Besides the above rivers, it is 
watered by the Genessee, Oswego, Oswegatchie, St. 
Regis, Delaware, and Susquehannah. ‘There are 
several lakes of consideraBle size, the principal 
being those of Champlain, Oneida, Cuyuga, and 
Seneca, Gineiss and granite are the most abun- 
dant primary rocks, and curboniferous slate, grau- 
wacké, and limestone the principal transition and 
secondary formations. In the latter, to the S. of 
Lake Eric, many salt springs exist, a bushel of 
salt being obtained from 45 gals. brine. Iton is 
extremely plentiful in the N. part of the state, 
where a layer of argillaceous iron ore, yielding 
from 15 to 30 per cent., extends E. and W. for 
200m. Gypsum is very abundant, and highly 
useful in agriculture: itis used generally in the 
proportion of about 2 ton to 10 or 15 acres, An 
argillaceous limestone, which makes a valuable 
cement, lead, marble, and peat, are the other chief 
mineral products, Coal has been found, but only 
in small quantities, In this state there are nu- 
merous mineral springs, and Saratoga Springs 
and Balston Spa are the most frequented watering- 
places of their kind throughout the Union. 

‘The climate is very variable; but an estimate of 
five years gives 40° Fahr. as the mean aunnal 
temp. of the whole state. Storms of thunder and 
lightning occur frequently in the summer, but 
the atmosphere is usually dry and serene, and the 
state is in general very healthy. 

The soil in the S, is rather barren, but it im. 
proves on Pregeedting: northward, Aloug the banks 
of the St, Lawrence, and in the region round the 
Oneida, it is well adapted for growing corn; upon 
the whole, however, the rearing of live stock is 
the most profitable branch of rural industry, and 
a large portion of the state, especially about its 
centre, is appropriated to sheep farming, The 
principal wheat district commences in the valle 
of the Mohawk, about long. 75°, and extends W. 
to the great lakes, including the fertile vale of 
Seneca and the Genessee country, ‘The average 

produce of wheat is estimated at from 25 to 30 
shels the acre; but from 40 to 50 bushels are 
frequently reaped, and instances have occurred of 
upwards of 80 bushels of wheat and 25 of Indian 
corm per acre having been harvested. Apples, 
pears, and cherries succeed admirably well. The 
apples called the Newtown pippins, produced 
in this state, are superior to any produced in 
Europe, and are extensively imported into Eng- 
land. Owing to the comparative facility with 
which fresh land may be obtained, agriculture 
is in a backward state, though it is more ad- 
vanced in this than in most other states of the 
Union. Artificial manures are rarely used, In 
the newly cleared lands, the richness of the mould 
and.of the subsoil is all the farmer requires ; he 
only endeavours, by clearing away the forest, to 
bring it forth, Amid the stumps of his trees he 
ploughs as he can, not as his judgment might 
dictate. In farms upon tracts long cleared, some 
attention is given to the rotation of crops, with a 
view to the preservation of fertility ; but it is not 
“uncommon ‘o find the same field sown with wheat 
for a series of years, without the intervention of 
other crops. Heaps of straw, stable manure, and 
ashes, which would elsewhere be deemed trea- 
sures, are here regarded only as incumbrances; 
and the story of the farmer who reared his stables 
on a high foundation, that he might not be speed- 
ily compelled, by the accumulation of manure, 
to remove them, is scarcely an exaggeration, The 
appearance of the farm buildings agrees little | 
with the obvious wealth of the country. ‘The | 











original Jog cabins still remain upon farms well 
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cleared, well fenced, and under high cultivation ; 
but they are gradually giving. way to more'com- 
modious buildings, and in some cases to large and 
beautiful mansions, In the grazing counties the 
buildings are generally of a better character than 
in the grain-growing districts, Long Ialand and » 
the adjacent co. Westchester, though compara- 
tively unproductive, are more improved and better 
farmed than most other parts of the state, pro- 
bably in consequence of their vicinity to the 
city of New York. Agriculture, however, is every 
where improving. Agricultural societics are to 
be found in almost every county, and the state - 
government has contributed large funds for the 
promotion of their objects, especially in premiums 
for raising the best crops, In many parts, how- 
ever, where the soil is inferior, grazing husbandry 
has been substituted for tillage, especially since 
the Erie canal has brought the produce of the 
more fertile counties on the W. of the state into 
competition with those of the E. 

Land is almost always in the possession of the 
proprietors, except in the neighbourhood of the 
cap. and some of the larger towns, When it is 
let, it is generally on the metzyer. principle, the 
landlord providing half the seed, and receiving 
half the produce; and, in the case of pasture farms, 
half the stock belongs to the proprietor. The 
various crops raised are much the game as in 
Britain, with the addition of maize, for which our 
climate is not well adapted. Wheat is the most 
valuable crop; and the attention of the farmers 
seems chiefly directed to the raising enough of 
maize for home consumption only, and of wheat 
for sale. A good deal of buckwheat and rye is 
grown, but the degree of heat is not favourable 
for oats and barley, Potatocs, turnips, and other 
green crops are not at all general in large fields, 
neither are they so well managed as in well-culti- 
vated districts in Britain. Maize is sown during 
the latter half of May in drills from 8} to 4 ft. 
apart, and is harvested in October, or sometimes 
later, The hoe-weeding and cleaning of this crop 
is expensive; the whole work is performed by 
males, females never working out of doors, From 
35 to 40 bushels an acre is considered a good ave- 
rage crop of maize; the same proportion of wheat 
is, however, considered a very abundant cro } and. 
the average produce in that part of the United 
States where wheat is grown is said not to exceed 
13 bushels, while in England it is estimated at 32 
bushels or upwards. Hops are grown, but not ex- 
tensively, Hay is easily made, the sun in the 
hay-making season being very powerful ; and, like 
other crops in this state, it is seldom damaged by 
bad weather. Clover and® all sorts of grass-seeda 
are used, and much more timothy is grown than 
in any part of Britain; but none of the pastures, 
except the alluvial land on the banks of rivers, 
have the beautiful appearance of English meadows; 
nor are highly-dressed fields any where to be found, 
‘Their requisite management, by frequent plough- 
ings and rolling, is far too expensive to he at- 
tempted. The high price of labour is, in fact, the 
great obstacle to good agriculture, to the cultiva- 
tion of green crops, and to adequate manuring, A 
tract of land is usually cleared by cutting or burn- 
ing down the trees; and, for the first few years, 
abuadant crops of corn are produced; but, a3 soon 
as the quantity of grain diminishes, the farmer 
either lays down his land in grass, and commences * 
sowing on new land in the neighbourhood, or sells 
his cleared land, and ptoceeds elsewhere in quest. 
of a new*settlement. The virgin soil, consisting 
of an accumulation of vegetable mould from 6 to 
24 inches deep, is abundantly fertile for a period ; 
but the continuance of its fertility depends upon 
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the under-stratum on which it lies, this quality in 
the mould being soon lost by repeated ploughings. 
‘The productiveness of the soil in the.S. and W. 
states of the Union, as well as in New York and 
New England, has, in fact, been prodigious]; 
yated; and the ef Dorado of agriculturis 
travelled westward, as new lands have been suc- 
cessively cleared, 

Implements of husbandry are, upon the whole, 
well suited to the country; and their prices are 
not higher than in England. The two-borse 
plough, driven by the ploughman, is nearly uni- 
versa), except on rough stony land; and ploughing 
is well executed, The cradle scythe is in pretty 
general use, a good workman cutting down an 
acre of wheat aday, ‘Thrashing-machines are not 
so common as in Great Britain, 

Orchards are very productive, Various sorts of 
excellent apples are grown, but a good deal of 
cider ig made from crab apples. It is fur the most 
part very inferior to the Jinglish, and sold at from 2 
to 4 dollars the barrel of 30 wine gallons, Melons 
and pumpkins are raised for domestic use, and for 
cattle, 
the breeds of cattle and horses, by importations 
of the ‘Teeswater cattle, and of stud-horses from 
England, Dairy produets are highly important 
arvicles of trade. Milch cows sometimes give 10 
or 11 Lbs. of butter a week, and perhaps 20 quarts 
of milk a day. Oxen are much used for plough- 
ing on rongh lands, and, like horses, are well 
trained to their work, The price of ordinary 
horses is fram 162 to 257, Sheep are less attended 
to than they deserve in a country where the dry- 
ness of the weather preserves them from diseases 
to whieh they are subject in England, The me- 
rinos, and crosses with them, are the breeds geue- 
rally seen: mutton is of inferior quality, The 

reat extent of the forests favours the breeding of 

ogs, Which are good ; and, before being killed, are 
usually fattened with maize or meal. Turkeys, 
guinea-fowls, and other poultry, are very numerous. 

In the N. and SW. parts of the state much of 
the country is covered with forests, and_the prin- 
cipal business of the inhabs, is the getting in and 
vending hanber, ‘There is 
and jn cultivated tracts, wherever a sufficient 
guantity of Tand has been cleared, the woodland 
of a farin hears as bigh a price per acre as the 
Jand actually cleared, The trees aro sometimes 
above 80 ft, in height, Numerous varieties of aak, 
the hickory, black walnut, chestnut, plane (Pla- 
tanus occidentalis), maple, ash, beech, elm, tulip 
tree (Lirindendyon tulipifera), here called poplar, 
and wild cherry, are ordinary trees, with red cedar 
and pine, ‘Ihe locust tree, which isnot a native 
of the state, and the cedar, have been extensively 

lanted, for the purpose, especially, of ship-baild- 
ing, ‘The culture of silk has long Leen prosecuted, 
but on no extended scale, 

New Yor! distinguished above every other 
state in the Union by her extensive walter com- 
munications, Of these, the principal, formed 
partly by the navigable river, the Hudson, and 
partly by the Eric canal, 364 m. in length, from 
Albany on the Hudson to Buffalo on Lake Erie, 
unites the city of New York with the great Ame- 
rican lakes, and makes her, in fact, the proper port 
of Upper Canada, and of all the vast and fruitful 
countries surrounding the Jakes. Upper Canada 
indeed, be reached from Europe by way of 
New York, iu Jess than half the time in which it 
can be reached by way of the St. Lawrence and 
Quebec, and with incomparably less risk. ‘The 
Erie canal was begun in 1817, and was opened 
throughout its whole extent in 1823, Originally 
it was only 4 ft, deep; but provision was made, in 
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Great exertions are making to improve | 


ttle or no underwood, | 
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1835, for increasing its depth to 6 ft. Its first cost 
amounted to 7,143,789 dolls, and the expense of 
the enlargement was estimated at about 7 millions 
j more, Buffalo, on Lake Erie, at the termination 
;of the canal, is 698 ft, above the level of Albany 
on the Hudson, where it commences. It is joined 
by a branch canal with Oswego, on Lake Ontario, 
and by another branch canal with the Susque- 
hannah, and consequently with the Chesapeake. 
This great work was undertaken at the expensd of 
the stute, and has been eminently successful, both 
in a national and a pecuniary point of view, the 
tolls, which are very moderate, amounting to about 
3,000,000 doils.a year, New York has also a direct 
communication with the basin of the St. Lawrence, 
by the Champlain canal. The latter, which may 
be regarded as the NE, branch of the Erie canal, 
connects the Hudson with Lake Champlain, which 
is united, by means of the navigable river St. John. 
or Richelieu, with the St. Lawrence, Another im- 
portant canal connects the Hadson with the Dela- 
ware. But, though of the greatest utility, the 
rapid increase of pop. and production in the states 
bordering on the lakes, and the fact that the Erie 
canal is annually shat up for some months by frost, 
made it most desirable that additional means of 
| communication should be opened with the lake 
district, This was effected by the Direct Erie 
railway, which runs through the S. part of the 
state adjoining Pennsylvania. 

Exclusive of this great railway there are a host 
| of others in most parts of the state, and there are, 
indeed, but few countries so well supplied with 
railway accommodation, The ordinary roads are 
not so good as in some other parts of the Union. 
‘They are merely formed in_a rough way, so as to 
keep off the water; and, after the melting of the 
snows, or heavy rains, they become almost im- 
passable: in dry weather they answer their pui 
tolerably well ; and stage coaches travel over them 
at the rate of 6 or 7m. an hour. The roads are 
made and kept in repair by the work of the inhabs, 
actually called out. 

Manufactures are various and important, They 
include saw and grist mills, fulling mills, cotton 
factories, woollen dlo., icon works, distilleries, ash- 
ties, and tanneries, 

‘The commerce of this state is very extensive, 
| as she not only supplies her own wants, and ex- 
ports her surplus produce, but also imports vast 
quantities of goods for the consumption of the 
inorthern parts of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
; and other western states, Albany, Hudson, Buffalo, 
Whitehall, and other towns on these canals, are 
large emporiums, But the principal part of the 
trade, including nearly all the foreign commerce 
of the state, centres in New York city. 

The Legislature consists of a senate of 32 mem- 
bers, elected for 2 years, and a house of represen- 
tat of 528 membs., chosen annually. The state 
is divided into 8 senate districts, each entitled to 
send 4 senators, and 1-4th part of the senate is 
elected annually, The governor and lieut.-governor 
are elected for 2 years; the latter presides in the 
senate, where he has a casting vote. The right of 
suffrage is enjoyed by every white male citizen 
above 21 years of age, who has resided for 12 
months in the state, and for 6 months in the co. for 
which he offers to vote, and persons of colour pos- 
sessed of a clear freehold of the value of 250 dolls. 
The salary of the governor is 4,000 dolls. a year; 
and the heut.-governor receives 6 dolls. a day, and 
the senators and representatives 3 dolls. each every 
day during the session. The legislature meets an- 
ually at Albany on the first Tuesday of January, 
unless otherwise ordered. For judicial purposes 
the state is divided into 8 districts corresponding 
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with the senate districts; in each of which is a 
circuit court, with a judge having @ salary of 
2,500 dolls. a year. There is a civil and eximinal 
court in each co., besides mayors’ and justices’ 
courts in the towns. The superior courts are a 
court of chancery, vice-chancellors’ court, supreme 
court, and superior coust for the city of New ‘York. 
The chancellor and superior judges are appointed 
by the gevernor and senate, and hold office during 
approved conduct, or until the age of 60: the in- 
ferior judges are appointed by the same authorities 
for the term of 8 years. ‘Che common law of 
England, though with various todifications, forms 
the hasis of the jurisprudence. There are 2 prin- 
cipal state prisons, at Auburn and at Sing-sing on 
the Hudson, about 35 m. above New York. 

The principal religious sects are the Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and Daptists ; the Episco- 
palians and Dutch Reformed are also numerous, 
"The Episcopalians have a theological seminary at 
New York, the Presbyterians at Auburn, the Bap- 
tists at Hamilton, and the Lutherans at Hartwick. 
Tn no state is public instruction more fully carried 
out, There is a schoo! fund, which amounted, on 
the 30th September, 1863, to 2,694,552 dollars, 
the produce of which is distributed among the 
townships on condition of their raising a sum equal 
to that which they have received from the state. 
The whole of these sums are expended in payment 
of teachers’ wages; the erection of school-houses, 
and the establishinent of Jibraries, being at the 
charge of the school districts. In each of the 8 
senatorial districts, an academy for teachers has 
been established at the public expense. There are 
‘also between 60 and 70 high schools, besides Co- 
Jambia, Union, Hamilton, and Geneva colleges, 
and New York university, Charitable institutions, 
as lunatic asylums at Utica, Blackwall’s Island, 
Bloomingdale, deaf and dumb, and blind asylums 
are numerous. Paupers are supported by a rate 
on the counties to which they respectively belong, 
and are under the care of superintendents of the 
poor. In each co, is a poor-house, to which a farm 
of about 6,000 acres is attached. The militia con- 
sisted at the end of Sept., 1862, of 59 regiments, 
26 brigades and 8 divisions, the total number of 
enrolled men being 766,905, while the organised 
portion ineluded 22,154 officers and men. With 
certain exceptions, all able-bodied, free, white, 
male citizens ketween 18 and 45 years of age, are 
subject to military duty, The total debts of the 
state of New York, on the 26th of Sept. 1863, 
amounted to 109,258,147 dollars, 

This country was first explored in 1609, by the 
English navigator Hudson, then in the service of 
the Dutch E.4, Company. It was settled by the 
Duteh soon afterwards, under the name of New 
Netherlands; but was conquered by the English 
in 1664, and bestowed by Charles IJ. on the Duke 
of York. On the accession of the latter, it reverted 
to the ¢rown, New York sustained an important 
part in the revolutionary war: its independence 
dates from 20th April, 1777.) It sends 31 repre- 
sentatives to congress, 

New York, the largest and most populous city, 
principal sea-port, and commercial metropolis of 
the U. States; cap. of the above state, on the S. 
extremity of Manhattan Island, near the mouth 
of the Hudson river, on the coast of the Atlantic. 
Pop. 805,651, in 1860. The following table shows 
the progress of the population of New York city 
in the course of the present century -— 


Census Yon. Centus Pop. 
48000. . 60,489] 1840. . 812,852 
1810. + 93,873 | 1850. . SLT 
1820. . 123,706 | 1860. 805,651 
1830. . 202,589 | 

Yor. TT. 
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Manhattan Island, which is long and narrow, 
has S. New York Bay, comprising the estuary of 
the Hudson, E. Long Island Sound, and W. the 
Hudson, all having deep water: on the N. it is 
bounded by a narrow channel, called Haerlem 
river, across which are several bridges. The ap- 
proach to the city by sea is very fine, the shores 
of the bay being wooded down to the water's 
edge, and thickly studded with farms, villages, 
and country-seats. ‘The view of the city itself 
from the bay is less prepossessing ; for the ground 
on which it is built, though wndulating, being 
nowhere considerably elevated, but little of it is 
visible from the water, and it has no very strik- 
ing object to arrest the eye. It is of a triangular 
shape, bearing, in this respect, some resemblance 
to Constantinople, The oldest portion of the city, 
at the apex or S, extremity of the triangle, has, 
notwithstanding the important improvements ef- 
fected of late years, many narrow, crooked, and 
inconvenient streets; but in all the more modern 
portions the streets are broad and straight, and 
generally cross each other at right angles. The 
present circuit of New York is about 10 m. Broad- 
way, the principal street, is a long and spacious 
avenue, 80 ft, in width, extending in a straight 
line through its centre for nearly 3 m,; its upper 
or more northerly portion being lined with very 
handsome houses. This is the favourite prome- 
nade; and when the entire plan of the city 1s com- 
pleted, it will extend to 8 m.in length. Many of 
the shops or stores in the Broadway and other 
principal streets are highly ornamented, and are 
fitted up with plate-glass windows similar to those 
of London, On one side the Broadway is an 
open. space, of about 10 acres, planted with trees, 
and intersected by walks, having the city hall in 
its centre; and at the S. end of the same great 
thoroughfare is a vacant space called the Battery, 
commanding a fine view of the bay, and much re~ 
sorted to by all classes, 

‘The dwelling-houses in the central parts are 
as high-priced as in the best squares in London, 
The pavement all over the city is generally good, 
and the side pavements are broader than in Bri- 
tish cities. The outside of the brick buildings is 
almost always kept painted, which gives them a 
clean, fresh, and cheerful appearance. The build- 
ings for public institutions, and the churches, seem 
quite as numerous as in ritish cities, when the 
difference of pop. is taken into account, Many 
of these are large, but there is nothing in their 
architecture particularly requiring notice, The 
new exchange, built to replace one burnt down’ 
in 1835, of granite, in the Grecian style, is the 
finest public building in thetity. It cost, inc, the 
ground, about 1,800,000 dolls. ‘The custom-house, 
of white marble, also a magnificent building, cost 
1,175,000 dolls. Previously to the erection of the 
two last mentioned edifices, the city-hall was the 
most imposing structure in the city, It is 206 ft. 
in length, by 105 ft.in depth, and 65 ft. in height, 
being enclosed within a massive iron railing, It 
has a front of white marble, and_an interesting 
collection of portraits and busts of the presidents 
and other distinguished citizens of the U. States, 
Near the hall ia a neat building, formerly a gaol, 
but at present appropriated to city offices; and 
in the rear is a range of brick buildings, called 
the New York Institution, and occupied by the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, the American 
Academy of the Fine Arts, and other bodies. The 
building for the ‘University of the City of New 
York,’ in Washington Square, is one of the finest 
of the other public edifices. It is of marble, in the 
English collegiate style, 180 ft. in length, by 100 
ft. in width, The front is divided into five parts, 
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th® chapel being in the centre, with wings, and 
flanked by towers on either side, The chapel, 
somewhat similar to King's College, Cambridge, 
is 55 ft. in width, and 85 ft. in depth. Tt has oc- 
tangular turrets, and a window 50 ft. high and 
24 ft. wide. Columbia College, and Astor House, 
the largest hotel in the Union, built of granite, 
200 fe. by 150 ft., and having 890 apartments, are 
well worth notice. Trinity church, founded in 
1696, in the Gothic style, with a steeple 198 ft. in 
height; St. Paul's, with an lonic portico, and a 
spire 284 ft. in height; St. John’s, on the construc~ 
tion of which more than 200,000 dollars have been 
expended ; and St, Patrick's Rom. Cath, cathedral, 
the largest church in the city, are the best ecele- 
siastical edifices. The city hotel, 7 stories high, 
and comprising a large assembly room ; 5 theatres ; 
the custom-house, on the model of the Parthenon; 
the city lyceum, hospital, almshouse, bridewell, 
and gaol are among the other principal buildings. 

New York has suffered at different times from 
destructive fires, of which the greatest occurred in 
and 184 ‘The latter destroyed about 300 
aud warchouses, with sundry public build- 
ings. ‘These contlagrations have, however, led, as 
similar visitations have usually done elsewhere, to 
the improvement of the city, The old wooden 
jiouses have been replaced by houses of brick, and 
the streets have been widened and otherwise im- 
proved. 

New York formerly laboured under a great de- 
ficieney of water, But latterly this deficiency has 
been fully supplied by means of the Croton aque- 
duet, a work worthy of being ranked with the 
noblest of the ald Roman aqueducts. It com- 
mences abort 404 m. from New York at the Croton 
river, the waters of which are collected by an im- 
mense dam, The aqueduct proceeding thence is 
arched over and smiler; being 6 ft, 3 in, wide at 
bottom, 7 ft, 8 in, at top, aud 8 ft, 5 in. in height, 
Tt has a descent of 13°3 in, per mile, and discharges 
60,000,000 galls. in 24 hours, It crosses the Haer- 
Jem river (separating Manhattan Island, on which 
Now York is built, from the continent) ona bridge 
of stone, 1,450 ft, in length, with 14 arches, each 
of 80 ft. span, 110 ft. above tide water. The re- 
ceiving reservoir has a water surface of 31 ac 
and contains 156,000,000 gails.; the distributing 
reservoir covers 4 acres, is 36 ft. deep, and holds 
21,000,000 galls. Thence the water is distributed 
over the city by means of iron pipes, from 6 to 
6 in, diameter, extending, in 1849, to the length 
of 380 m., 2,800 ft. The entire cost has been 
10,375,000 dolls, ‘fhe water was partially intro- 
duced into the city, 4th July, 1842; but the works 
were not finished tilli845, 

This ample supply of the finest water has 
made a great improvement in the cleanliness and 
salubrity of the town, in both of which respects 
there was, and still is, great room for improve- 
nent, Formerly there was hardiy a sink or 
common sewer in the whole ¢ he night-soil 
yas collected in pits, of which there was one in 
every house, and being conveyed to the nearest 
quay, was thrown into the river; but as these 
quays ate made of timber with many projections, 
a great deal of filth was retained about them, 
producing im hot weather an abominable stench, 
aud probably, also, originating the ycllow fever 
hy which the city’ was sometimes visited, But 
jn these respects various desirable changes have 
becn, and others are, in the course of being made. 

New York inner bay forms one of the finest har- 
bours in the world: it is about 8 m. in length N. to 
Sand has a breadth varying up to54 m, Itmay 
be entered from the ocean by three passages, the 
Narrows, East River or Long Island Sound, and 



























YORK 
Staten Island Sound; but the first is at once the 
best, and by far the most frequented, channel. 
‘The bar, at the mouth of the outer bay, between 
Sandy Hook Point and Long Island, has 21 ft, 
water at ebb tide; and as the water rises about 5 
ft., the largest class of ships may enter the bay. 
Within the bar the water in the outer and inner 
bays, and in the Hudson, is so deep that ships 
of the largest burden lie close to the quays, and 
may proceed to a great distance up the river. 
The navigation of the bay is but rarely impeded 
by ice. The great strength of the tide and the 
vicinity of the ocean keep it generally open, even 
when the Chesapeake and Delaware bays aro 
frozen over, In the bay near the city are Go- 
vernor’s, Bedlow’s, and Ellis’s Islands, ail strongly 
fortified ; and other fortifications are erected on 
the adjacent shores guarding the approach to the 
city. ‘The navigation in entering the harbout is 
tremely casy, and were it not for the risk of 
vitiating ship insurances, the services of pilots 
would seldom be required, A light-house is 
erected on Sandy Hook Point, and there are two 
others, about 300 ft, apart, 4m, S. by E. the 
foregoing, and 250 ft, above the level of the sca. 
A fourth light-house stands on Staten Island, on 
the left side of the Narrows. Vessels load and 
unload at the wharfs on both sides of the city, 
which arc continually crowded with shipping. 

Means of Internal Communication and “Com- 
merce.—The rise of the tide is felt in the Hudson 
so far as Troy, 160 m, above New York, and 
large vessels ascend to Albany, a little below 
Troy, affording the greatest facilities for the” 
transport of produce from and to the interior. 
These nataral advantages are trifling, however, 
compared with those which have been conferred 
on New York by the system of canals and railways 
with which she is connected. These have made 
her the grand emporium of a vast extent of 
fertile territory, and have given her an extent of 
internal navigation, inferior only to that enjoyed 
by New Orleans, and one or two other cities. 
She is now, in fact, not merely the ‘port? of the 
j state of New York, but in a great measure also 
jof Upper Canada, and of the states of Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, and others in the west. Not 
{only do the Erie canal and railway place her in 
direct communication with the countries border- 
ing on the lakes, but the latter, being connected by 
the Ohio and Wabash canals, goods laden at New 

York and sent up the Hudson, find their way, 
without being unshipped, to the emporiums on 
the Mississippi and Missouri, and even to New 
Orleans. In consequence ‘of these extraordinary 
facilities, the trade of New York is extremely 
extensive, and it will necessarily continue to 
increase with the rapidly increasing wealth and 
population of the vast countries of which she is 
the principal entrepot. 

‘The value of the merchandise imported at New 
York, in the years 1862 and 1863, was as follow: 























a 2 tats, 
. Imports 1862 1863 | 
Dollars Dollars 4 
Dry Goods. «| 56,121,997 | 67,274,547 
General Merchandise | 117,140,813 | 118,814,219 
Specie . « «| 1,390,277 1,525,811 
Total Imports .| 174,652,317 | 187,614,877 





The imports of 1864 showed a great increase over 
the preceding years, having amounted to a total 
of 218,125,760 dollars, of which 144,270,386 dollars 
worth of general merchandise. 

The exports from New York, in the same two 
years, were of the following value :— 














NEW YORK aay 

meet in two chambers, ono called the boap# of 

barista __. beri 4 = aldermen, and the other the board of assistapts. 
Dollars Doltars The mayor, formerly appointed by the governor 

Domestic Produce. .| 149,179,591 | 164,249,177 || and senate of the state, hag, since 1834, been ap- 
Foreign Free. . «| 2,853,848 1,037,212 | | pointed by the clecters of the city. _The council 
Foreign Dutiable . .| 4,901,393 5,425,579 || possesses the legislative power in the eity, subject 
Specie and Bullion .} 59,437,021 | 49,754,066 to the approbation of the mayor; byt sm case of 
Total. . . . .| 216,371,843 | 220,466,034 his refusal. to sanction any ordinance, it may be 





The imports comprise an infinite variety of 
articles, ‘The principal are cottons, woollens, 
linens, hardware and cutlery, carthenware, brass 
and copper manufactures, from Great Britain; 
silk, wine and brandy, from France and Spain} 
sugar and coffee from the Havannah and Brazil; 
tea from China; with spices, indigo, cochineal and 
dye-woods. The exports principally consist of 
wheat, flour, com, rice, and cotton; beef, pork, 
butter, dried fish, and all sorts of provisions; furs, 
tobacco, coarse cottons, and other manufactured 
goods, The shipping of New York was as fol- 
Tows in the year 1868 :— 











‘Vewels Tons Men 
United States Vessels: 
rrived . . . «{ 1,722 | 986,713 | 27,781 
+ «| 1160 | 776,613 | 22,679 
« «| 2,360 | 854,806 | 94,761 
Cleared... 2} 2,654 | 1,014,049 
|All other Foreign Vessels: 
Arrived... .{ 1,022 | 540,828 
Cleared 2 5 2 4] 152 | cu0jse 








The following were the receipts of customs at 
the port of New York, 1859 to 1863 inclusive, 


Dollars 
1859. gg 88,834,242 
1860-2 86,027,481 
161. ky 714,981 
1862 . . . 52,254,116 
18638 2) 58886;054 


New York is the greatest port in the U. States, 
or in the world, for the arrival of immigrants. 
The following table gives the number for the 
13 years 1851-63 :-— 





Britten | Passengers from 





Wear Foreign Foreign Ports 
968 299,081 
1,013 310,335 
945 299,425 
809 331,809 
610 152,234 
719 159,284 
U5 203,499 
635 97,632 
980 101,320 
1,132 126,697 
1Ad9 80,790 
1,919 94,607 
2,360 178,727 





Ship-building is prosecuted very extensively at 
‘New York. 

The communication of New York with Liver- 
pool, London, Havre, Rio de Janeiro, and those 
foreign ports with which there is the eat 
intercourse, is principally kept up by lines of 
packet ships, partly sailing vessels and partly 
steamers. ‘They are the property of New York as 
well as of English merchants, and, being fitted up 
with every regard to safety and convenience, are, 
probably, the finest and fastest fleet of vessels in 
the world. 

The city is divided into 19 wards, each electing 
annually an aiderman and assistant aldermen. 
These together form the common council, but 





passed by a majority of the whole number of the 
members of each board. The courts of the city 
are—the superior court ; court of common pleas; 
courts of general and special sessions ; the marine 
court, and police court. The university, char- 
tered in 1831, and open for students in 1832, is 
subject to the inspection of 2] regents, including 
the governor and lieutenant-governor of the state, 
who have power to inspect all colleges and schools 
therein; but internally it is governed by a council 
of 82 shareholders with the mayor and 4 members 
of the common council for the time being. Tt has 
a chancellor and 11 professors, and affords instrag- 
tion in all the usual branches of general-science. 
The university course includes a period of four 
years for the degree of B.A. The price of tuition 
for the whole course is 18/. a year, or for single 
branches 42, 10s, each. Columbia Coll for- 
merly King’s College, established in 1754, has 


a president and 8 other professors, about 150 _ 


students, a Hbrary of 25,000 vols, and an estate 
valued at upwards of 500,000 dolls. The city has 


also an episcopal seminary, and various other 


sectarian high schools; a college of physicians; 
the American and New ‘York Iyceums; an his- 
torical and philosophical library, and mercantile 
library ; medical, law, agricultural, horticultural, 
typographical, musical, and numerous other 
learned societies, with extensive libraries and 
reading-rooms ; a chamber of commerce, board of 
trade, American inetitute for domestic industry 3 
and mechanics’ institutes, and academies of the 
fine arts and drawing, The New York hospital 
and Bellevue hospital are the principal of the 
numerous institutions for medical rehef. There 
are admirable institutions for the blind and the 
deaf and dumb ; a society for the reformation of 
juvenile delinquents; a fund termed ‘ Long Island 
Farms,’ for the provision of destitute children; 
4 savings’ banks; and a great variety of other 


.| useful public institutions, 


The city of Brooklyn, on Long Island, itnme- 
diately opposite to New York, bears the same 
relation to the latter that Pera and Galata do to 
Constantinople. It stands on rising ground, and, 
is laid out like New York, in streets running at 
right angles to each other. Its pop., which, in 
1830, was 15,934, had riseg, in 1850, to 96,838, 
and, in 1860, to 266,661, making it the third 
largest city in the United States, inferior only to 
New York and Philadelphia, Brooklyn has a 
navy-yard, a handsome city-hall, numerous 
churches, a municipal court, 2 lyceums, an 
academy, a collegiate institute for young ladies, 
many good private schools, several banks, in- 
surance companies, and benevolent societies, It 
has steam cotton factories, many carding machines, 
cloth-finishing works, lead works, distilleries, 
rope-walks, and morocco-leather factories; and 
is a place of considerable trade. Steam-boats ply 
continually between it and New York, and it is 
connected by a railroad, 12 m, im length, with 
Jamaica, in the interior of Long Island. On 
Aug. 26, 1776, the British gained a victory over 
the American forces on Brooklyn Heights, which 
gave New,York into their hands; of which city 
they retained possession fill 1783, 

New York, under the name of New Amsterdam, 
was founded by the Dutch in 1621, being given 

YE 


+8 
isthe rest of the colony to the Duke of York 
in 1664, In 1673 it was retaken by the Dutch, 
‘hut im the succeeding year it fell again into the 
hands of the English. “It was the scene of several 
of the eveuts that preceded the outbreak of the 
revolution; and the first Congress of the United 
States undex the new constitution was held in it 
in L789, - 
NIAGARA, a large river of North America, ce- 
Jehrated for its cataract. The river of Niagara is 
that portion of the great river St. Lawrence in N, 
‘America, that extends between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, the level of the former being 334 ft. above 
that of the latter. The Niagara river issues from 
the NE, extremity of Lake Erie, at Black-rock, 
near Buffalo, where it is $m, wide, and runs north- 
ward about 35 m., embracing in its course nu- 
microns islands, aud running over a high ledge of 
rocks, forms the Great Falls, the most stupendous 
cataract in the world. On flowing out of the upper 
Jake, the river is almost. on a love) with its banks; 
so that any considerable rise of its level would 
make it Jay under water the adjacent flat country 
of Upper Canada on the W., and of the state of 
New York on the K. For 3m, from Lake Evie it 
has a rapid current; but it then becomes smooth 
and placid, and continues so till within a mile of 
the falls. About 5 m, from Buffalo the river 
widens, forming several islands, one of which, 
called Grand Island, (2 m. in length, comprises 
above 17,000 acres. Navy Island, belonging to the 
British, has an extent of 304 acres: the rest are 
much smaller, About 2m. below Navy Island, on 
the left or Canadian bank, the river receives the 
Chipparay, which is connected with the Welland 
canal, the artificial channel of communication be- 
taveen the npper and Jower lake, ‘The shores on 
cither side are but thinly settled. Tietween Buf- 
falo and the Falls, a distance of 21 m.,, there are 
only 4 villages, two on either side, A few farm- 
houses are dispersed here and there; but, for the 
yuast part, the banks are covered with forests. 
‘The tiver, before reaching the falls, is propelled 
with great rapidity, being a mile broad, about, 25 
ft. deep, and having a descent of 50 ft, in half a 
mile, An island at the very verge of the vataract 
divides it into 2 sheets of water: one of these, 
enlled the Horse-shoe Fall, on the Canadian side, 
js 600 yards wide, and 158 feet: in perpendicular 
dopth; ‘the other, called the American Falls, being 
about 200 yards in width, and 164 feet in height, 
‘The breadth of the island is abont 500 yds. This 
great shect of water is precipitated over a ledge of 
hard limestone. in horizontal strata, below which 
is a somewhat greater thickness of soft shale, which 
ys and crumbles away more rapidly than the 
former stratum, so that the calcareous rock forms 
an overhanging mass, projecting 40 ft. or more 
above the hollow space below.’ (Lyell’s Geolugy, 
4.261.) ‘Phe depth of the water is much greater 
on the Canadian than on the American side; and 
hence, while the searecly hidden rocks below the 
American Fall cause the flood to be broken into 
foam, the deep green hue of the billows beneath 
the Tforse-sboe Fall is but slightly changed by the 
crests rising above them. ‘The finest view of the 
fails, perhaps, is from the table rock on the Cana- 
dian shore, and from the banks abeve it. Another 
good view is from a boat crossing the river 200 or 
300 yds. below the falls, both of whieh are thus 
seen to the greatest advantage. ‘The rapids, how- 
ever, are best seen from Goat Islaud, to which a 
very ingeniously constructed and strong rough 
bridge has been thrown, on the Amesican side, 
over rapids aud great blocks of rock. Ou the N, 
side of the island, the rocks, projecting into the 




























































































river 200 ft. or 300 ft, immediately over the falls, | 


NIAGARA 


are accessible by a second wooden bridge, below 
which the water runs with fearful velocity. From 
the rocks, the view over the precipice and great 
fall is terrific, absolutely appalling ; although the 
prodigious volume of the tumbling waters is not. 
so apparent at this spot as from the table rock and 
the boat. 

The banks rise from the ravine perpendicularly 
above the tiver upwards of 180 ft., and hence 
tificial means are necessary for effecting a descent. 
to the water's edge, Spiral staireases have been 
constructed both on the Canadian and American 
sides; besides which, a third was constructed, in 
1829, at the lower end of Goat’s Island, for the 
purpose of descending to a ledge actually wnder- 
neath the fi By these means the traveller is 
enabled to view the falling waters in alm. 
possible direction. ‘The overwhelming s 
ys a traveller, ‘with which the spectator can 
hardly fail to be affected, are produced by the im- 
® flood, precipitating at least 100,000,000 tons 
per minnte, as well as by the stupendous mass and 
overpowering foree of the roaring and falling 
wat ry surrounding object, indeed, is 
viewed with indifference, while the mind is wholly 
absorbed in the contemplation of a spectacle so 
sublime, surpassing: in majesty and grandeur and 
power all the works of nature that have ever ar- 
rested the attention, or presented themselves to the 
imagination,’ —‘ To form a faint idea,’ said the late 
Governor Morris, ‘of the great cataract of Niagara, 
faney to yourself the Frith of Forth rushing wrath- 
fully down a deep descent, leaping in foam over a 
perpendicular rock 175 ft. high, then flowing away, 
in the semblance of milk, from a vast basin of 
emerald. You will thus have some notion of the 
unparalleled, the petrifying infiuence with which 
| these falls impress the beholder: but truly, as the 
poet says, the eye of man must see this nsiracle to 
comprehend it, or the feelings it produces.’ ‘These 
stupendous falls have attracted and continue to 
attract a large number of visitors, in consernence 
of which numerous hotels have been built 6n both 
sides the river, Many private villas have also 
| been erected on the Canadian side, 

Afier the river has passed over the falls, its 
charucter is immediately and completely changed, 
| The waters, which had expanded at the falls to an 
entire width of 1,300 yds,, including Goat Island, 
are again contracted after their union inte a stream 
not more than 160 yds. broad; and the river then. 
runs furiously along a deep wall-sided valley, or 
buge trench, which has been cut by the continued 
action of the stream during the laps The 
cliffs on both sides are in most places perpendicular, 
and the ravine is only perceived on approaching 
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shale strata, the fails have, within the la 
receded upwards of 150 ft., or, in other word 
ravine has been prolonged to that exteut. Through 
this deep chasm the Niagara flows with a con- 
j stantly decreasing velocity for about 7 miles; and 
then the table-land, which is almost on a level with 
Lake Erie, suddenly sinks down at Queenstown, 
aud the river emerges into a plain, continuing for 
7m. to Lake Ontario, There seems to be no rea- 
sonable ground for doubting that the falls were 
once at Queenstown, or 7 m. below their present 
position; and that, from the force of the water un- 
dermining and wearing away the rock, they have 
receded from Queenstown to where we now find 
them, This recession js still going on, at the rate 
of nearly 50 yards in 40 years; and consequently 
they seem destined, in process of time, to reagh 
Lake Eric, which, being only about 70 ft, in depth, 




















NICARAGUA (LAKE OF) 


would thus be completcly drained. It is not un- 
likely, however, thai, in the long interval that must 
thus intervene, some conyulsion of. nature may 
secur to change the comparative levels of the dis- 
trict, But supposing this not to occur, and that 
the falls recede to the lake, the probability is, 
from the accumulation of mud, and the gradual 
filling up of the lake that isnow going on, that its 
principal portion will have been previously con- 
verted into dry land, 

NICARAGUA (LAKE OF), the most eonsider- 
able lake of Central America, comprised within 
the state of Nicaragua, and extending principally 
between the 11th and 12th degs. of N. lat., and 
the 8ith and 86th of W, long,, about 12 m, in a 
direct line from the Pac and 90m, from the 
Caribbean Sea. It is of an oval shape: length, 
NW. to SE,, about 130 m.; average breadth, per- 
haps, about 40m. It he 
harbours, and several is! 
8, especially along its N.. NEL, and W. 
surphis waters are carried to the Cari 
ca by the Ito San dan, whieh 
ils E. extremity, and falls into the Caribbean Sea 
at San Juan de » 

NICE (Ital Vizza, an, Nicwa), a city and sea- 
port of France, prov. Alpes Maritimes, on the 
Mediterranean, abont 5 m, E. from the bar, 95 m. 
SW. Genoa, and 98 m. S$. by W. ‘furin, on the 
railway (rom Marseilles to Genoa, Pop. 48, 
in I8OL, The city is beautifully ated 
small plain at the foot of the Maritime Alp 
ich it is protected from the N. and E. winds; 
while the caol sea-breeze, which prevails every 
day with.a regularity almost equal to that of a 
tropical climate, moderates the summer heat, The 
Principal disadvantage of its situation 1s that, being 
open on the W,, it is exposed, with but. little pro- 
tection, to the intluence of the mistrat, or vent de 
Bise, which is often keen and piercing, It is en- 
circled by bastioned walls, and has on the E. the 
steep rocky hill of Monte Albano, surmounted by 
the rains of an old castle. ‘The view from this hill 
is very fine, and at, sunrise and snnset the island 
of Corsica is sometimes clearly distingnished, 
(hough it be some 70 or 80 m, distant, ‘The port, 
which is small and protected by a pier, admits 
vessels of 300 tons burden, and is visited by the 
steamers from Marseilles and Genoa, Nice is 
divided inte two parts by the river Paglione, here 
crossed by a good stone bridge. ‘The old town has 
narrow and crooked streets, which, however, are 
kept ve “uu. ‘The new town to the W. of the 
viver ix well laid out and handsome: it has a 
square surrounded by open arcades, and some of 
the houses near the sea, and in the vicinity, are 
very superior, The cathedral, several convents, 
8 hospitals, the governor's residence, college, public 
libra theatre, and a fine arch erceted in honour 
of Victor Amadeus UL, are the priucipal public 
buildings. 
nees, perfumery, and paper, a fishery of 
, anda considerable trade in the export 
of oil, wine, oranges, and hemp, and in the impor- 
tation of corn from the lack Sea, sat fish, manu- 
factured goods, and colonial produce. Tt is a 
bishop’s sec, and the scat of a royal council, and 
of the head court of justice for its div. 

Nice, in common with Montpellier, enjoys the 
reputation of having a peculiarly genial climate, 
and is accordingly resorted te by numerous in 
valids, especially from England, during the months 
af November, December, and January. Bat at 
other seasons it is less suitable for invalids, In 
F¥ebruary, the cent de Bise begins to blow, and it 
is very trying to persons with delicate consti 
tious. This explains the singular discrepancies in 




















































































Tt has manufactures of silk twist, snuff, | 


NICOLAEFF aay 


the accounts of different travellers as to the cifiante 
of Nice. ne 

A noble road, constructed at a vast etfense, 
leads over the Maritime Alps from Nice to Turin: 
Another road, begun by Napoleon I, but not com— 
pleted till 1827, leads along the sea coast front 
Nice to Genoa; and a third road is pened from 
Lyons to Nice, forming, exclusive of the railway 
from Marseilles, a shorter and better way of enter- 
ing Nice than by Mont Cenis, 

Nice is said to have been founded by colonists 
from Marseilles. Under the Romans it was ori- 
ginally the seat of a naval arsenal; but, under 
Augustus, the latter was transferred to Frejus, 
Nice formed part of Italy till the year 1860, when 
it was ceded to France to ‘rectify the fronticr, 
and in retum for the services rendered by the 
Emperor Napoleon II, to the independence of 
Italy. Among the celebrated individuals to whom 
it has given birth, are the painter Vanloo, the 
astronomer Cassini, and Marshal Massena, one of 
Napoleon's ablest generals, 

NICOBAR ISLANDS, a group. in the Indian 
Ocean, between the 3rd and 10th degs. of N, ldt., 
and the 93rd and 94th of E. long., about midway 
between the NW, point of Sumatra and the An- 
daman Islands, and from 100 to 130m, from each. 
Sambelong and Carnieobar, the former at the S, 
and the latter at the N. extremity of the group, 
are the principal. There are about half a dozen 
f other island: some consequence, and a num- 
ber of small islets, Most of the islands are hilly, 
and all are covered more or less with dense woods 
of cocoa-nut, areca palm, and various timber trees, 
‘The climate is extremely unhealthy to Europeans, 
and is supposed to owe this quality, in great part, 
to the extensive spontaneous decomposition of 
vegetable matter. These islands are inhabited by 
arace of natives of the Indo-Chinese stock, whose 
inoffensive character contrasts strongly with the 
wild ferocity of their neighbours of the Andaman 
Islands, Their chief occupations are fishing, rear- 
ing hogs and poultry, a little agriculture, and 
trafficking among themselves and with foreigners 
who touch at the Nicobars. Cocoa and betel-nutg 
are met with in immense quantities, and most of 

the Indian ships bound eastward, call here to take 
ina cargo of the former, which they obtain at the 
rate of 4 nnts for a leaf of tobacco, and 100 for a 
yard of blue cloth, The natives also exchange 
ws, hogs, birds’ nests, ambergris, tortoise-shell, 
kl cimmamen, and sassafras, for iton, tobacco, 
oth, silver cain, and other European goods. ‘They 
; live under a number of petty chiefs; but little is 
) known of their internal economy and customs, the 
j great. insalubrity of the cHmate having succes- 
i broken up all the establishments formed. 
eobars by the Danes and the British 
in the latter half of the last century. 

F, a town and tiver port of Euro- 
gov. Kherson, at the confluence of 
i the Ingul with the Bug, about 20 m. above where 
| the latter falls into the wstuary or liman of the 
i Duiepr. Pop. 83,504 in 1858, Nicolaeff was 
founded in #790, and was intended to be a great 
‘naval depét, and the station of the Russian fleet 
jin the Black Sea. It stands on au elevated 
healthy situation, covers a large extent of ground, 

and is extremely well built, The streets are wide 
and regularly laid out, and the private houses,* 
which are mostly of brick, haye a handsome ap- 
pearance, Among the numerous public buildings 
may be speciticd the new church or cathedral, the 
admiralty the tewn-house, the mari s, 
and the naval hospita y 
observatory. The admiral commanding the fleet 
in the Llack Sea resides here; and here, also, are 
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the various offices connected with this department 
of the service, with schools for the instruction of 
pilots, ship-builders, and naval artillery, 

Nicolaeff owes its existence to its river, which 
has its entrance without the bar of the Duiepr, 
and water sufficient to float large ships up to the 
town. 
ihe building of ships; but the latter are, notwith- 
standing, mostly constructed at Kherson, being 
seut thither to be laid up, or, when necessary, 
repaired, Stil, however, Nicolaeff has net, as 
its founders anticipated, become a large, thriving 
town, This is ascribable partly to the want of 
yvod water, and the scarcity and high price of fuel 
cause by there being no ‘timber in its vicinity; 
partly to its harbour being, though very supe 
to that of Kherson, decidedly inferior ‘to that of 
Sevastopol in the Crimea; and partly, and princi- 
pally perhaps, to the great advantages en 
Odessa as ac f 
in thet, nearly deserted by all the mercantile ca 
and depends entizely on the employment afforded 
by government, 

ICOLAS (8 a town of Belgium, prov, 
F, Flanders, capital canton, on the railway from 
Ghent to Anty rp, 10m, ENE. the former, and 
d2 m, WSW, the latter. Pop. 28,161 in 1860, 
‘The town is well built, ‘and handsome, and its 
inhabs, generally opulent, It has a fine town- 
hall, a parish elureh, in which are some good 
Flemish jintings, a hospital, 2 orphan asylums, 
a convent, a on, and a Jarge market-place, 
partially planted with trees, Tt has manufactures 
‘of woollen, catton, and silk fabrics, hats, paper, 
Boa, tobaceo, and "chocolate, with salt retinerics, 
tamneries, breweries, dye-houses, aud potteries, 1¢ 
has one of the Jargest markets for flax in E) HTPC, 
and large annual ‘Tairs for caltle and horses. 1 is 
the seat: of a tribunal of commerce, and sends 1 
deputy to the states of the prov. 

SIGOPOLIS, a town of Turkey in Europe, 
proy. Bulgaria, cap. sanjiak, on the Danube, 100 
m, E,hy Ss. Widin, Pop, estimated at 10,000, It 
has an imposing appearance, being situated on a 
range of hills above a bay of the river, and snr- 
rounded by strong ramparts mounted with cannon, 
Ut is further dete cndedl by am ancient castle, and 
has several suburbs, in which the Greek and Bul- 
aun inhabs, principally reside. Generally i 
built, but has sume large houses and s 
handsome wosques and publie baths, It is the 
seat of a Greck archbishop and a Lt. Cath, bishop: 
its position on the Danube gives it some commer- 
cial importance : it is, however, in astate of decay, 
Trajan, and some por- 
aid still to exist, But 






























































nejent walls ar 

i memorable in modern times for the 
nat battle fought im its vicinity, on the 28th of 
September, 1806, between the Ottoman army 
under Bajazct and that of the Hungarians and 
their allies under their king Sigismund, The latter 
sustained a complete defeat, ascribable as much 
<o the rashness and preswuption of the Count de 
Nevers and other French leaders, as to the bravery 
and superior discipline of the Turks. 

NICOSIA, the principal city of the island of 
Cyprus, near its one on the small river Pedia ; 
ube 13' 1VON,, long, 33° 26° 45" FE, Pop. 
estimated at 17,500, of whom about two-thirds are 
Yurks, Tt stands on a low fertile plain, near the 
S. foot of a range of high mountains, and iy sur- 
rounded by walls in the shape o 
flanked by 13 bastions, The ground, of the 
closure is very unequal, being i somé parts cle- 
vated to the height of the walls, and in others 
forming a deep valley. . The streets are in general 
pot more than 1U and 15 ft. in breadth ; and, being 







































There are extensive docks and yards for 





NIEVRE 


unpaved, are always filthy, and, in winter, almost 
impassable, Having been the residence of the 
principal Venetian families during the period that 
the island was subject to Venice, it has many fine 
houses, which are now, however, mostly in ruins; 
and at present it consists principally of brick and 
mud huts, The bazaar, though tolerably well 
supplied, is not even arched, but roofed with reeds 
and mats, which admit the rain in all directions, 
Most houses have gardens, which abound with 
olive, lemon, and pomegranate trees; and hence 
the first view of the city is very pleasing, from 
the contrast between the foliage and the dark 
mountains to the N, There are 8 mosques, all of 
which were once churches, the principal having 
been the eathedral-church of St. Sop! built. by 
the Venetians; it is in the Gothic style, of an 
oblong shape, with a pentagonal projection at the 
end opposite the entrance for the reception of the 
altar, The interior is laid out in three aisles, 
divided by clumsy white-washed Corinthian 
columns. On the two belfries the Turks have 
erected two high and handsome minarets, There 
are still 6 Greek churches, and 1 Rom, Cath. and 
several Greck convents, The city has also 4 public 
baths, and a large but ruined caravanserai, It 
jas some manufactures of carpets, printed cottons, 
and red morocco leather, aud exports wine aud 
cotton. 

Nicosia is supposed to occupy the site of the 
ancient Trimitus, or Trimithus, mentioned as a 
place of some note by the Byzantine historians, 
When Richard I. of England took Cy; prus in 1191, 
and conferred it on Guy de Lusignan, it was made 
the cap. of the new kingdom, and greatly enlarged, 
it fell, in 1480, to the Venetians, who built the 
present walls, and several churches and handsome 
palaces; and who held it, with the island, till 
1571, when it was taken from them by the Turks, 
under whose sway it has since continued. 

Nicosta, a city of Italy, island of Sicily, prov, 
Catania, district of its own name, on two hills, 
14m, NE, Castrogiovanni, Pop, 13.630 in 1862, 
Like other towns in the interior of the island, it is 
remarkable for nothing but the number of its 
churches and convents, 1¢ has few manufactures, 
and hardly any export trade, but a considerable 
traffic in the corn and cattle of the surrounding: 
country, which is very fertile. Its 
uch ax to afford a strong military position; and 
it is supposed to be the ancient Herbita, founded 
in the earliest period of Sicilian history. 

NIEVRE, a dep. of France, reg, centre, neatly 
co-extensive with the old prov, of Nivernais, 
tween lat, 46° 40’ and 47° 85’ N., and the 3rd_ and 
4th degs, of E, long. ; having x. Yonne, E. Cote 
@Or and Sadne-ct-Loire, S, the latter and Allier, 
and W. Cher. Arca “681,656 hectares; pop. 
814 in 1861, A mountain chain runs from 
SE, to NW. through its centre, dividing the basin 
of the Loire from that of the Seine; the culmi- 
nating point of the chain in this dép. being 2,000 
ft. above the sca. ‘Phe Loire and Allier bound 
re on the W.: the other principal river is the 
Yonne, The Loire and Yonne are united by the 
Canal du Nivernais, which, commencing at Decize 
on the former river, is continued through the déps. 
Nivvre and Yonne, for a distance of above 100 m, ; 
but the work is not yet completed. The Nitw ro, 
whence the dép, has its name, flows through its 
W. part, and after a course of about 25 m., gene- 
rally southward, joins the Loire at Nevers, It 
tums mauy mills, but is navi igable only for rafts 
or small boats, ‘The soil is not, in geueral, very 
fertile. About, 295,261 hectares are estimated to 
be in cultivation, 67,396 in meadows, 9,900 in 
vineyards, 3,607 in orchards and gardens, and 
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259,561 in woods, The fertile portions of the sur- 
face are comparatively well cultivated, and suffi- 
cient corn is produced for home consamption, ‘The 
annual produce, in wine, is estimated at about. 
260,000 hectolitres ; of which the white wines of 
Pouilly are the best, There are supposed te be 
about 132,000 oxen and cows, and 315,000 sheep 
in the dép.; but the breeds are not particularly 
‘The chief resources of Nievre are in it: 
sand mines, Most of the small rivers, which 
are not navigable, have been adapted to floating 
down rafts of timber and fire-wood, a good deal of 
the latter being sent down the Youne and Seine 
to Paris, The coal wrought near Decize is prin- 
cipally destined for the supply of Paris and 
Orleans, Lead, copper. aid some other metals are 

























found, but iron is by far the most inmortant me-} 





tallic product. Hardware and eutlery, at Cosne 
and La Charité, glass, and eartheuware, espe 
at Nevers, linen and woollen cloths 
strings, are among the principal 
tured. iévre is divided into 4 arronds, 
towns, Nevers the cap. Chateau Chinon, 
aul Cosne, 














JNIGER, JOLIBA, or QUORLA, a celebrated | 





r of Central Afric, having its sources ne: 
roast of the continent, in the country 
of the Mandingoes, in about 89 N, lat, and 6 
Wilong, Tt thence pursues a course NW, and N. 
tothe T0th deg. of lat., and then sollows a general 
NE, course to Timbuetoo, below which it turns 
SE. and afterwards 8. and SW,, to its mouth, in 
the Gulf of Benin, Supposed length about 
m, ‘The upper part of the Niger, called by 
natiyes the Joliba, was first discovered in modern 
times hy Mungo Park, who wa 
hy the African Association: he d 
Sego. the cap, of Rambarra, as ‘gi 
morning sun, broad as the Thames at Westminster, 
and flowing slowly to the eastward.” (Travels, 





























0.) He suceveded in ascending it as far as 
minakoo, 250 m, above Segoe, the cap, of Bam- 





Darra, From Cabra he sailed down the stream to 
Boussa, where, unfortunately, he was killed hy the 
natives. Major Laing concluded, from infurma- 
tion obtained in the neighbourhood, that the 
sources of the river were on the N. side of the 
motntains of Kong, ata height of 1,600 ft. above 
the sea, in Jat, $9 20° N,, and long, 9° 10 W 
Mr, Maequeen conjectured that the Alimar, its 
princi; al source, rises farther to the KE. than E, 
supposed. Lander, the servant of Captain C 
perton Gvho was murdered near Saceato), s 
from Doussa, with the stream, fu the mouth of the 
river, previously called the Nun, inthe Bight of 

























Bening and thus finaly identified the Niger and 
and 


ihe Quorre, and put an end to all the doubs 
theories that. previously existed as to the 

Tt hence apy 
+ Measured aloug it: 
exceeds 2,300 m.; ‘and that its basin is 
if not quite, as extensive as that of the 
According to Caillic, it is navigable for 
canoes within 100 nm, of its source: for 200 
mm. ‘elow that point it has not been navigated by 
“uropeans ; but from HBammakoo to ‘Timbuctoo it 
has been pretty accurately Jaid down, both by 
Mungo Park and Caillic, ‘The river valley 
of cousiderable width, fertile, aud comp 
merous towns and villages on cither bank, The 
current of the river is Hot strong; and both tra- 
vellers saw flotillas of canoes of 69 fons and up- 
wards frequently passing tp and down the river, 
which iu the rainy season is flooded on beth 
to a considerable distance. Li about lat. 1 
the streant expands, forming a lake, called Debo, 
which measures abuut 19 m, from N, to S., is frum 






and termination of the former, 
that the length of the > 
hanks, 
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12 to 15 ft, deep, calm, transparent, and surrounded 
by extensive marshes. Hence to Timbuctoo.the 
becomes still wider ; the pasturage of cattle, 
age of rice, millet, and maize are exten- 
ively pursued, and along the banks are numerous 
villages, which export rural produce, In Jat, 17° 

80 N. and long. 3° 10’ W,, the river bifurcates, 
and ou the N. and narrow branch is Cabra, the 
i however, unite 



















s lower down, 


The highest point of what may be called the 





river leaves the great plain of Soudan, and enters 
the detiles of a mountain range crossing this part 
of Africa from E. to W., and probably connected, 
on one side, with the Djebe-el-Kumri, and on the 
other with the mountains of Kong. ‘The dircetion 
of the stream from Yauiri, for about 150 m,, is 
nearly due $.; but it is full of rocks and sand- 
banks, and wholly unnavigable, except at the tine 
of the rains, and immediately alter. Below Boussa, 
| the banks on hoth sides are generally high anid 














irocky ; cultivated plains intervene in many places 
between the river and the mountains, butin others 
the offsets come close down to the water's edge. 
From Boussa downwards, the Niger is navigable 
for maderate-sized vessels; and in lat, 6° Nya 
litle below Atta, it leaves: ‘the hilly country, and 
enters an alluvial plain, the lower part of whieh is 
an unhealthy swamp covered with jungle: many 
branches here diverge from the main stream, and 
atthe mouth is an extensive delta, which hovw- 
ct, very imperfectly known, At Atta, 
yout 2m, wide; and near Rabba, in 
V', it attains a width of 5 mus but its 
















lat, k? 4 
breadth, close to the mouth, is somewhat Jess than 





amile, ‘Ihe tide is said to extend within about 
dm. of Atta, or about 120 m, from the s The 
only branch of the Niger hitherto explored is the 
Chadda, which joins it on the left bank in Jat. 7 
A J2 m. above Atta, It is quite equal in 
width, though not in depth, to the parent river, 
and has many shoals and sand-banks, ‘The other 
tributaries of the lower Niger are the Saccatoo 
Mayarrow, and Coodvonia, all joining it on the left 
or E, bank: the former of these was discovered by 
Clapperton, Both rivers flow from a range of 
mountains, running NW. through Houssa, and 
forming the watershed between the tributarics of 
Lake ‘Feliad and the Niger, 

In the article Arica will be founda short account. 
of the steeessive moder expeditions that have 
been fitted out for the purpose of exploring the 
course of this river, so longdnyolved in doubt aud 







































ol and though much still remains to be 
accomplished. its gencral course and leading fe 
tures have been well ined. ‘This, however, 








has not been done without a great sacrifice of 
Jaman life, The inhab, of the countries in the 
Tower part of its course are among the most. de- 
graded. in the seale of hinnan beings: the slave- 
trade is extensively carried on, and wars being 
contimually waged between the different. tribe: 
travellers are exposed to the greatest. dange 
‘The climate also is extremely unhealthy. 

The history of the Niger is involved in extreme 
obseurity. Heredotas was informed by the Grecks 
of Cyrene, that, in the interior of the African con- 
tinent, a city had been reached by some Nasamon 
i travellers, Which was inhabited by negroes, and 

stood on the banks of a river containing eruco- 
diles, andsflowing from the W, eastward (da éo~ 
cons pis jjAvov dvazéadovea, ii, $2}, which he conjec- 
tured to be the Nile, Now, as the Balu: el-Abiad, 
or W. arm of the Nile, slows from W. to 
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is certainty more likely to have been reached by 
the Nasamons than. the Niger, the conjecture of 
the venerable father of history, that the river 
which they ‘encountered was, in fact, the Nile, 
seems to be more consistent with probability than 
that of D’Anville, Rennell, and other learned mo- 
derns, who suppose that. the city visited by the 
Nasamons was Timbuctoo andgthe river the Joliba 
of Mungo Park. The latter theory has, however, 
so far prevailed, that the name Niger is that 
which is now usually given to the river dis- 
covered and explored by Park and Lander. The 
word Niger, or Nigris, is first used by Pliny (Nat. 
Hist., v. 1-9), from whose somewhat confused 
account it would appear that there were supposed 
to be two rivers of that name, one in Mauritania, 
§. of the great chain of the Atlas, and the other in 
Zithiopia, thus briefiy described :—‘ Nigri fluvio 
eadem natura que Nilo: calamum et papyrum et 
easclem gignit animantes, iisdemque  teniporibus 
augescit.” He seems, also, to have conceived that 
the Niger and Nile were united, ant that there 
was & large water-system, having many branches, 
in the interior of Xfrica. The poet Claudian also 
entertained the idea of a similar connection :— 


“Giz, notiasimus amnia 
ZEthiopum, simili mentitus gurgite Nilum, 


Ptolemy furnishes a somewhat more detailed ac- 
count of the river, and assumes that there are two 
separate streams in the interior of Africa, both 
having many branches (éx7porai), and connected 
with lakes; the river most eastward he terms the 
Gir (Peip), that to the W. being the Nigir (Neve), 
communicating with the lake Libye, which may, 
perhaps, be identical with the Jake Tchad, dis- 
covered by Denham and Clapperton. Ptolemy 
ee nothing, however, respecting the course 

the river, though he seems to have been of 
Spinion that its waters were absorbed in lakes, or 
lost. by evaporation. Eadrisi, Abulfeda, and other 
Arabian geographers, conceived that the Niger (by 
them called Nil-el--Abid, ‘Nigris Nileo’) flowed 
westward, discharging its waters cither into the 
Atlantic or some lake of the interior: and they 
represented it as rising from the same source as the 
Nile, and identified with it in the upper part of its 
course. Such seem to be the leading statements 
of the more celebrated of the old geographers 
respecting the Niger. It is doubtful, perhaps, 
whether the Greek and Roman writers rea ly pos- 
sessed any authentic information as to the rivers 
and lakes S, of the Great Desert, and, at all 
events, the statements now referred to, if they 
really apply to that part of the continent, are at 
once extremely limited and extremely vague. 
That the caravans, which appear from a very 
remote period to have maintamed an intercourse 
between the countries to the N, and those to the 
8. of the Great Desert, should have fallen in with 
and had some knowledge of the Joliba, is far from 
improbable ; and, perhaps, had any remains of the 
literature of Carthage come down to our times, 
they might have thrown considerable light on 
the question as to its identity with the Niger: 
but, with existing means of information, it would 
appear, notwithstanding the learning and inge- 
nuity that have been brought to its investigation, 
to be all but insoluble, 

NIJAR, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, prov. 
Granada, 16m, ENE, Almeria, and 78 m. ESE, 
Granada, Pop. 2,038 in 1837. ‘The town has two 
par, churches: its chief branch of industry, is the 
manufacture of horse-cloths, 

NIJNH-NOVGOROD, vulgarly Nyegorod, that 
is, Lower Novgorod, a government in the central 
part of Furopean Russia, on both sides the Wolga, 

















NIJNI-NOVGOROD 


between lat. 54926’ and 57° 6’ N., Jong. 41° 40° 

and 46° 38’ E., having N. the government of 
Kostroma, E. Kasan and Simbirsk, S. Penza and 

Tamboff, and W. Vladimir. Area, 18,740 sq.m. 

Pop. 1,259,606 in 1858 Surface flat or gently 
undulating; the soil, which consists principally of 
sand and black friable mould, is exceedingly fer- 
tile; and being well cultivated, this is one of the 

most productive provinces of the empire. Exclu- 
sive of the Wolga, several of its’ affluents, in- 
cluding the Oka, Betlouga, and Piana, traverse. 
different parts of the government, which is well 
watered, at the same time that it is not marshy, 
‘There are some very large forests, those of the 
crown amounting to about 1,200,000 deciatines: 
The produce of the corn crops considerably ex- 
ceeds the consumption, Hemp and flax are very 
extensively cultivated. Great numbers of cattle 
and horses are bred; and government is taking 
the most effectual measures to improve the latter, 

This is a considerable manufacturing, as well as a 
rich agricultural, district, Coarse linen, canvass, 
and cordage are the principal manufactured pro- 
duets; there are, also, some-iron works, with nu- 
merous distilleries and tanneries, soap-works, and. 
glass-works. Commerce extensive and growing. 

‘The exports consist of corn and flour, cattle, horses, 
leather and tallow; the manufactured articles 
specified above, with iron, timber, potash, mats, 
glass, &e, 

Nugnit Novcorop, NisEGoROp, or Nigsuy, the 
cap, of the above government, in the angle formed 
by the confluence of the Oka with the Wolga. 
Pop. 36,345 in 1858. The town stands partly on 
a steep hill, about 400 ft. in height, the summit of 
which is occupied by the kremlin or citadel, and 
partly on the low ground along the sides of the 
rivers, The citadel, from the ramparts of which 
there is a noble view of the Wolga, Oka, and 
surrounding country, contains the government 
offices, two cathedrals, built after the model of 
that of Moscow; an obelisk 75 feet in height, 
erected in honour of the deliverers of their coun- 
try, the patriotic citizen, Minin, and Prince l’o- 
jarski, and other public buildings. ‘The upper 
part. of the town has several good streets, and 
being ornamented by numerous churches, placed 
in conspicuous situations, has an imposing ap- 
pearance, The lower town consists principal pally of 
a very long street, bordering the Walga. With 
the exception of the principal public buildings 
and a few private houses, the rest of the city is 
constructed of wood, Among the establishments 
are three convents, a bazaar, a gymnasium, and 
four primary schools, an ecclesiastical seminary, 
and a large military school. The town is ancient, 
having been founded in 1222. The kremlin was 
surrounded by strong walls and towers in 1508. 

A bridge of pontoons leads across the Oka 
to the splendid new bazaars erected on the left 
bank of that river for the exhibition and sale of 
merchandise brought to the fair, These, which 
are divided into parallel rows or streets, are con- 
structed of stone, roofed with iron, having covered 
galleries in front, supported by 8,000 iron pillars, 
They are built on piles, and to guard against the 
danger of inundation, the ground on which they 
stand was raised about 20 ft. Being enclosed on 3 
sides by canals, and on the 4th by a navigable inlet 
of the Oka, there is every facility for the delivery 
and shipment of merchandise, ‘The establishment 
is of very great extent, comprising about 2,500 
booths; and is admitted on all hands to be at 
once the largest and most perfect of its kind that 
isany where to be met with. Including the church, 
dedicated to St. Macarius, the patron of the fair, it 
is said to have cost in all about 11,000,000 roubles. 





NIKOLSBURG 


Novgorod has various manufactures, but 
it owes its great importance almost entirely to its 
commerce. It is the grand entrepot for the trade 
of the interior of the empire, and has, in fact, 
‘a greater command of internavigation than any 
other city of the old world. Besides the corn, 
cattle, and other products of the surrounding 
countty, the Kama, the principal affluent of the 
Wolga, conveys to Nijnii the salt of Perm; the 
gold, silver, copper, and other metallic treasures 
of the Oural mountains; the furs of Siberia; and 
even the teas of China, The silks, shawls, and 
other merchandise of Central Asia, and the fish and 
caviar of Southern Russia, come up the river from 
Astrakhan; while the manufactured goods of Eng- 
land and Western Europe, the wines of France, 
the cotton of America, and the sugar of Brazil are 
conveyed to her from Petersburg and Archangel, 
with both of which, as well as Moscow, she is 
connected by a line of railway, as well as by mavi- 
gable rivers and canals, 

Latterly the commercial importance of Nijnii 
has been vastly inercased. Previously to 1817, 
the great fair, now held here, was held, in a less 
convenient situation, at Makarieff, lower down the 
Wolga, 
tion of the merchants at Makarieff having been 
accidentally burnt down in 1816, government took 
advantage of the circumstance to remove the fair 
to Nijnii, It begins on the Ist of July, and con- 
tinues for a month or six weeks, and is well known, 
not only over all Russia, but over most other coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia. Tt is carried on within 
the bazaars already noticed, which were constructed 
by government for the accommodation of the 
traders, to whom they are Ict at moderate rents. 
The produce disposed of is classified as follows, 
viz. Ist, Russian produce, raw and manufactured 5 
2d, Merchandise from the rest of Europe, consist- 
ing principally of manufactured and colonial pro~ 
ducts; and, 8rd, Products of China, Bokbara, the 
Kirghises, and other Asiatic nations, The con- 
course of strangers, during the fair, is quite im- 
mense; so much so, that the population is then 
increased, according to the lowest. estimates, by 
from 150,000 to 200,000 individuals, Here are 
seen dealers from India, China, Tartary, Bokhara, 
Versia, Circassia, Armenia, and Turkey; and from 
Italy, Poland, Germany, France, England, and 
even America, Amusement as well as business is 
attended to: theatrical representations, shows of 
wild beasts, and other Bartholomew-fair diver- 
sions, being got up for the entertainment of the 
multitude, 

NIKOLSBURG, a town of Moravia, cite. Bri 
from which city it is 28m. S. Pop. about 8 
1857, a third part of whom are Jews, ‘The town 
has a fine castle and grounds belonging to Prince 
Dietrichstein, an academy, a gymnasium, and 
several other superior schools ; and in the castle is 
an extensive library, comprising many valuable 
MSS. The town is dirty and wretched; it has, 
however, manufactures of woollen cloth and other 
stuffs, and some trade in wine and marble, both, 
produced in its vieinity. 

NILE (Lat. Niles; Gr. Netdos, from véa iAts, 
“new mud,” a large and famous river of NE, 
‘Africa, flowing N. through Abyssinia, Nubia, and 
‘Lgypt, to the Mediterranean Sea, celebrated alike 
for its magnitude, the inexhaustible fertility which 
it confors on the ‘land of Egypt, its connection 
with some of the most interesting events in the 
remotest periods of authentic history, the great 
cities that were early built on its banks, and the 
stupendous monuments that still attest the wealth 
and power of their founders, ‘The discovery of its 
real source was an object of intense curiosity to the 
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But the buildings for the accommoda-’ 
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ancients, as it remained, till within the last few 
years, to modern travellers and geographers, The 
words of Tibullus, 


‘Nile pater, quinam te possum dicere canst, 
‘Aut quibus in terris, pcculuisse caput ?* 


for many centuries expressed the feeling of the 
world, 

The Nile is formed by the junction, at 15° 34 
N. lat. and 32° 30’ 58” E. long., of two great arms, 
the Bahr-el-Azrek (the Astapus of the ancients), 
or Blue River, from the SE., and the Buahr-el--Abiad, 
or White River, from the SW. - The sources of the 
former, which derives its name from the dark 
colour of its water, were discovered and described. 
by Paez in 1618, and were subsequently visited by 
Bruce, who ridiculously pretended to have, for the 
first time, ascertained the true sources of the Nile, 
and thus solved a problem that had for ages occu- 
pied the attention of the learned world. This E, 
branch rises from two fountains near Geesh in 
Gojam, in Abyssinia, at an clevation of about 
10,000 ft, above the level of the sea, in Jat. 10° 
59 25” N., Jong. 36° 55’ 30” E. It thence flows 
N, to the lake of Dembea, or Tzana, a large sheet 
of water which reccives many other streams; but 
the Nile is said to preserve its waters with little 
intermixture with those of the lake, across which 
its current is always visible, Escaping from this 
lake it sweeps, in a southerly direction, round the 
E, frontier of the provinces of Gojam and Damot, 
till, within the 9th and 10th deg, N. lat,, it takes 
a NW, direction, which it preserves till, at Khar- 
toom, it unites with the other great arm, the 
Bahr-el-Abiad, flowing from the SW. The Bahr- 
el-Azrek receives in its course several important 
tributaries, and is in several parts interrupted by 
cataracts, one series of which has a fall of 280 ft. 
At the point of junction with the other great arm, 
it is about 4m, in breadth, and has a rapid cur- 
rent; but, during half the year, its waters are low, 

_ The W.arm, Bahr-el-Abiad, or White River, de- 
rives its name from the fine whitish clay usual; 
suspended in, and colouring, its waters. It is 
broader and deeper than the £. arm, brings down 
a larger volume of water, and appears to have been 
regarded in antiquity as the trae Nile. If, how- 
ever, the derivation of the name previously given 
be correct, the Bahr-el-Azrek would seem to have 
the best right to be considered the genuine Nile, 
inasmuch as it carries down the greater portion of 
that raud whence its name has been derived, and 
the deposits of which have, in the lapse of ages, 
formed the land of Egypt. The course of the 
Bahr-cl-Abiad was traced, in 1827, by Linant, for 
about 160 m, from its egnfluence with the Bahr- 
el-Azrek. (Geog. Journal, ii, 171-187.) A party, 
sent by the pacha of Egypt on a slaving expedi- 
tion, subsequently traced it to a much greater dis- 
tance, or tv a point in about the 10th deg. of N. 
lat, and 29th deg. of E, long.; and at this point 
no mountains were in sight, the river being, also, 
of great: breadth, full of islands, and shallow, The 
course of the Babr-cl-Abiad, so far as it was up to 
this time explored, was little further than to its 
junction with the Bahr-el-Azrek, Atthe point of 
‘confluence, the Bahr-el-Abiad is only about 1,800 
ft, across; but a little above it enlarges much, its 
banks being frequently 3 and 4m. apart, and in 
some places during the inundations the waters ex- 
tend 21 m, from side toside, In its ordinary state, 
and in mid channel, it has here from 3 to 4 fathoms 
water. 

‘The honour of discovering the real source of the 
Nile bélongs to three English travellers, Captains 
Graut and Speke, officers in the Indian army, and 
Ms. Samuel Baker, a daring and indefatigable ex- 
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plorer, who greatly assisted the two first named. 
‘The history of Nile discovery may be best told in 
a letter addressed by Mr, Baker to the president 
of the Royal Geographical Society, bearing date 
Khartum, April 30, 1865. ‘I had, writes Mr. 
Baker, ‘the good fortune to mect Captains Speke 
and Grant at Gondokoro, in February. 1863. The 
object of my expedition being attained by meeting 
them, and by their discovery of the Victoria Ny- 
anza Nile-head, I should have returned with them, 
had not Captain Speke reported that he had heard 
of a lake called by the natives Luta Nzigé, This, 
he imagined, might be a second source of the 
Nile, and I at once determined to attempt its ex- 
ploration. 7 

‘My boats departed from Gondokoro for Khartum 
with Captains Speke and Grant, but when J was 
about to start, the whole of my men mutinied and 
refused to proceed, retaining possession of my arms 
and ammunition, The ivory traders of the place 
combined to prevent any European from pene- 
trating the mterior, fearing travellers’ reports upon 
the slave trade, The chance of being able to pro- 
ceed appeared hopeless, Being resolved not to be 
driven back, and finding it impossible to lead my 
men south, [ at length induced cighteen of my 
mutineers to accompany me to the camp of one 
of the traders, ESE. of Gondokoro about 80 1m., 
whence 1 hoped to be able to alter my eourse. 
Maving loaded my camels and asses, I started at 
night, without either interpreter or guide, neither 
of Whom were procurable, all the natives being 
under the influence of the traders, On passing 
the station of an Arab trader, six days from Gon- 
dokoro, my men, who had previously conspired to 
desert, me at that spot, again mutinied ; several 
absconded with amms and ammunition, and joined 
the trader's party. They however, with the entire 
party, were massacred by the Latooka tribe, two 
days after their desertion. i 

*A day's journey in advance of that station I 
met an Arab trader, whose heart I gained by pre- 
sents. I persuaded him to supply me with porters, 
and to accompany me to the Unyoro (country, 
where he might commence a trade with King 
Kamrasi, Thence I intended to strike weal in 
search of the lake, : F 

“Owing toa succession of diMculties and delays 
1 did not arrive at Kamrasi’s capital, Mrooli, 
Jat. 19 37”, until the 10th of February, 1864, ‘The 
trader's party returned to Gondokoro, leaving me 
with my escort of thirteen men to proceed. After 
eighteen day's march T reached the long wished- 
for lake, about 100 m. W, of M’rooli, at Vacovia, 
in N lat, 1° 14’. - In respect. for the memory of 
our Tamented prince, I gamed it (subject to ler 
Majesty’s permission) the “ Albert Nyanza,” as 
the second great. source of the Nile—second, not 
in importance, but only in order of discovery, to 
the Victoria Nile-head. ‘Ihe Victoria and the 
Albert lakes are the indubitable pareuts of the 
‘iver. 
; «The capital of Unyoro (Prooli) is situated at 
the junction of the Nile and Kafoor rivers, at an 
altitude of 3,202 ft, above the sea level, I fol- 
Jowed the Kafoor to lat, 1° 32'N., to avoid an 
inypassable morass that. rans from north to south ; 
upon rounding this I continued a direct westerly 
course to the lake. ‘The route throughout is 
wooded, interspersed with glades, thinly popu- 
lated, with no game, My route lay over Iigh 
«round to the north of a swampy valley running 
qwost: the greatest clevation was 3,686 ft, The 
rocks were all gneiss, granite, and masses.of iron 
ore, apparently fused Into a conglemerate with 
rounded quartz pebbles. 

“The Albert Lake is a vast basin lying in an 
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abrupt depression, the cliffs which I descended 
by a difficult pass, being 1,470 ft. above its level. . 
The lake level is 2,070 ft., being 1,182 ft. lower 
than the Nile at M’rooli; accordingly, the drainage 
of the country tends from east to west. From the’ 
high ground above the lake no land is visible to 
the south and south-west; but north-west and 
west is a large range of mountains, rising to about 
7,000 ft. above the lake level, forming the western 
shore, and running south-west parallel to the course 
of the lake. Both King Kamrasi and the natives 
assured me that the lake is known to extend into 
Rumanika’s country to the west of Karagwé; but 
from that point, in about 1° 30’ §, lat., it tums 
suddenly to the west, in which direction its extent 4 
is unknown, In N. lat. 1° 14, where I reached 
the lake, it is about 60 m. wide, but the width in- 
ercases southward, ‘I'he water is deep, swect, and 
transparent; the shores are generally clean and 
free from reeds, forniing a sandy beach. 

‘TI navigated the lake in a canoc formed of a hol- 
low tree for thirteen days from Vacovia, arriving 
at Magungo, at the junction of the Nile with the 
Jake, in N. lat, 2° "16, The voyage was long, 
owing to the necessity of coasting, and to the 
heavy sea, which, with a westerly wind, generally 
rose at 1 pam, daily. 

‘At the Nile junction the lake had contracted 
to a width of about 20 m.; the shores were no 
longer clean, but vast masses of reeds, growing in 
deep water, prevented the canoe from landing, 
Mountains had ceased on the eastern shore, giving 
place to hills about 500 ft. high, which, instead of 
rising abruptly from the lake, like the mountains 
further south, were 5 or 6 m. distant, the ground 
descending in undulations to the lake. The en- 
trance of the Nile is a broad channel of deep but 
dead water, bounded on either side by vast banks 
of reeds, From this point the lake extends to the 
north-west for about 40 m., and then tums to the 
west, contracting gradually; extent unknown, 

‘About 20 m, north of the Nile junction at Ma- 
gungo, the river issues from the great reservoir, 
and continues its course to Gondokoro. 

‘Eweut up the Nile in a canoe from the junction; 
the natives would proceed no further north, owing 
to the hostile tribes on the lake shores. About 
10 m, from the junction the Nile channel coi 
tracted to about 250 yards in width, with little 
perceptible stream, very deep, and banked as usual, 
with high reeds, the country on either side undu- 
lating and wooded. ‘The course from the junction 
up the river being east, at about 20 m. from Ma- 
gungo, my voyage suddenly terminated; a stu- 
pendous waterlall of about 120 ft. perpendicular 
height stopped all further progress. Above the 
great fall the river is suddenly confined between 
rocky hills, and it races through a gap, contracted 
from a grand stream of perhaps 200 yards width to 
a channel not exceeding 50 yards. “Through this 
gap it rushes with amazing rapidity, and plunges 
at one leap into a deep basin below.” 

‘The fountain-head of the Nile, Lake Albert 
Nyanza, forms an immense basin far below the 
level of the adjacent country, and receives the 
entire drainage of extensive mountain ranges on 
the west, and of the Utambi, Uganda, and Un- 
yoro countries on the east, Eventually receiving 
the Nile itself, it adds its accumulated waters, and 
forms the second source of that mighty river, 
‘The vayage down the lake is extremely beautiful, 
the mountains frequently rising abruptly from the 
water, while numerous cataracts rush down their 
furrowed sides, ‘The cliffs on the east shore are 
granite, frequently mixed with large masses of 
quartz, On the eastern borders of the lake much 
salt is obtained from the soil, This forms the trade 
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of the miserable Nillages which at intervals 
are situated on the Unyoro shore. e natives 
are extremely inhospitable, in many cases refusing 
to sell provisions. Mallegga, on the west coast. of 
the lake, is a large and powerful country, governed 
by a king named Kajoro, who boats 
sufficiently large to cross the lake. The Mallegga 
trade largely with Kamrasi, bringing ivory and 
beautifully-prepared skins and mantles in ex- 
change for salt, brass-coil bracelets, cowries, and 
heads, all of which articles, excepting salt, come 
from Zanzibar, vid Karagwe, there being no com- 
munication with the west coast of Africa. The 
actual length of the Albert Nyanza, from south 
to north, is about 260 geographical miles, inde- 
pendent of its course to the west, between 1° and 
90 $. lat., and of its similar course in the north, 
in Jat. about 3° 

‘The great united main stream of the Nile, after 
the junction of its two arms, takes a generally N. 
direction, but with almost innumerable w gS. 
Not far below the point of confluence is a low 
yrange of mountains, through which the river 
rushes in a narrow gorge, forming what is called 
the sixth cataract; and thence deflecting eastward 
through extensive and verdant plains, it passes 
the cap. of Shendy and the ruins of the ancient 
Meroé, Jt receives, close to the town of Adda- 
mer (lat. 17° 45' N,), the waters of its important, 
tributary the Tacazzé (the Astaboras of the an- 
cients), which has its sources in the high lands of 
‘Lasta, in Abyssinia, in lat, 11° 40’ N., long. 9° AD" 
¥,, about 24° E, of Lake Dembea, pursi 
apretty uniform course NNW. to its junction with 
the Nile. From this point to its embouchure, a 
distance of about 1,350 m., the Nile receives no 
aflluent whatever, either on its E. or the W. bank; 
asolitary instance, as Humboldt has remarked, in 
the hydrographic history of the globe. 

At Abu Hamed, in about 193° N. lat., and 33° 
E. long,, the river, which had previously been fol- 
lowing a northerly course, turns suddenly to the 
W., and thence pursues a south-westerly course to 
Eaiay, in the prov, of Dongola, in the 18th deg. of 
Jat., where it again curves round to the N. This 
detlexion is called the Great Bend of the Nile. In 
its course through Dongola, the valley on cach 
side is very circumscribed. The river enters Lower 
Nubia in about 19° 40’ N., where it is precipitated 
over a ledge of granite rocks, forming what is 
commonly called the third cataract.” Under the 
22nd parallel occurs the second cataract, of Wady-: 
Halfa, The first, or lowest, cataract is that of As- 
souan (an. Syene), near the island of Elephantine, 
whiere the river has cut its way through a ridge of 
granite rocks. It must be observed, hawever, that 
the term ‘cataract, as applied to the broken course 
of the Nile, bears no analogy to the great cataracts 
of Niagara, the Pisse-Vache, and others; for most 
of them scarcely exceed a few feet in height, and 
are, in fact, rather rapids than cataracts. In a 
portion‘of Lower Nubia the river-vailey is very 
much contracted ; the rocks on both sides approach 
the shore so closely as to allow little space for the 
deposit of alluvimn ; and in other places on the 
‘Libyan side, the sand covers the whole level space 
between the hill and the bank, At Kalabsheh, 
the an. Talmis (which has a temple hearing a close 
resemblance to the temples of ‘Tentyra, Edfou, and 
J*hilu the river rises from 30 ft. to 40 ft, during 
the floods; and, after their subsidence in Feb., the 
stream flows at the rate of 2 or 3 nautical miles 
an hour. (Geog. Journ, vol. ix, part 8.) The 
Nile, after entering the boundaries of Egypt at 
Phike, 6 m. from Assouan, rans in a quiet and very 
tortuous stream, though generally northward, 
through the whole length of the country, enriching 
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it by its waters and its deposits, which, indeed, 
not only give to Egypt its fertility, but make it 
habitable. But, with the exception of the district 
of Fayoum, the valley of the Nile in Upper and 
Central Egypt is of very contracted dimensions, 
the mountains and the burning sands of the desert 
encroaching so closely upon it, that it seldom ex- 
ceeds 10 m, in width, and is frequently not half 
so much. But how limited soever, this narrow 
strip is of extraordinary beauty and fertility, and 
contains the magnificent remains of some of the 
noblest and most populous cities of the ancient 
world. 

In antiquity, the Nile seems to have poured its 
waters into the sea by seven mouths; but it has 
now only two mouths, those of Rosetta and Da- 
mietta. The former, or most westerly, has a 
breadth of 1,800 ft.. with a depth of about 5 ft. in 
the dry season. The Damietta mouth is only 900 
ft. wide; but its depth averages between 7 ft, and 
8 ft, when the river ts lowest. The greatest breadth 
of the Delta is about 85 m, from K. to W., the 
distance of its apex from the sea being rather 
more than 90m, Great changes have, however, 
taken place in it during the lapse of ages; the 
soil has not only been elevated many ‘feet by al- 
luvial deposits, but its‘shape and the position of 
its apex have greatly altered even within the 
period of modern history, The river begins to 
swell in its higher parts in April, and even earlier 
in the Bahr-el-Abiad; but at Cairo no increase * 
oceurs till the beginning of June, its test 
height at that city being in September, when the 
Delta is almost entirely under water. The waters 
begin to subside in Nov,, leaving a rich alluvium, 
which is the great source of the fertility of Lower 
Egypt. ‘Quofannis certis diebus, precipue circa 
solstitium aestivum, aucto magno per totam spatiatus 


Aegyptum, terram pluviis omnibus destitutam aquis 
suis wrrigal, limo tegit, et fecundissimam efficit, Unde 


unica spes Ayyptis in Nilo posita est, quia fertilis 
aut sterilis annus est, prout ille magnus aut parcior 
fluit” (Cicero, De Nat. Deor., i. cap. 52.) fenced 
not, under such circumstances, cause surprise, that, 
the ancient Egyptians regarded the Nile as a god 
to whom they paid divine honours. ‘The greatest 
breadth of the river may be estimated at 2,000 ft., 
or about twice the width of the Thames at London 
Bridge. Its average current does not exceed 8 m, 
an hour, The water is always muddy; and even 
in April and May, when it is clearest, it has a 
cloudy hue, When it overflows, the colour is of a 
dirty red, consisting chiefly, we believe, of the 
red-clay deposit of the Bahr-el-Azrek; for, as | 
already stated, the Bahr-el-Abiad brings down 
only a fine whitish clay, The Nile abounds with 
a great variety of fish, such as the Labrus Nilo- 
ticus, or white trout, the Murana anguilla, and a 
large species of salmon, ‘The Ozyrynchus of this 
river, so famed in the antiquities of Egypt, is, ac- 
cording to D’Anville, the fish now called Keshee, 
None of the fish, however, except eels, have any 
very close resemblance to those of Europe, Among 
the waterfowl of the Nile, the most characteristic 
is the Turkey-goose, or Anas Nilotica, the flesh of 
which is both palatable and salubrious, From As- 
souan down to Cairo, about 360 m., the banka, 
except in the rocky parts, present no native plant, 
but abound with all sorts of esculent vegetables, 
raised by the industry of the inhabs. on this pecu- 
liarly fertile soil. Cultivation, however, is more 
common on the E. than on the W. bank of the 
river. Hippopotami are found in Nubia, but not 
in Egypt; the crocodiles, also, are greatly reduced 
in number, and are now confined to the district 
above Assiut, . 
NIMEGUEN, or NYMEGEN (probably the an, 
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Noviomagum, a town of Holland, prov. Guelder- 
Jand, cap, arrond., on the Waal, 9} m. 8. by W. 
Ambhceim, and 53 m. SE. Amsterdam, on the rai 
way from Cologne to Utrecht. Pop. 21,625, in 
1861, The town stands on several small but steep 
hills, and is strongly fortified. Though not ill- 
built, it has an irregular appearance, the strects 
being narrow; and, on account of the abrupt ele- 
vation from the river, the windows of one range 
of houses overlook the chimneys of, another, 
Among the public buildings worth notice are an 
old edifice, said to have been raised by the Romans, 
and now forming part of the fortifications; the old 
castle of Valkenof, believed to have been built by 
Charlemagne, and the town-house, an edifice of 
considerable beauty, Several of the charches are 
likewise entitled to attention; and a high tower, 
called the Belvidere, is much resorted to by visitors, 
on account of the extensive view which it com- 
mands of the course of the river and the surround- 
ing country, Nimeguen is the scat of tribunals 
of primary jurisdiction and commerce, and the re- 
sidence of a military commandant. and a receiver 
of taxes, It has a branch of the Society of Public 
Good, a commission of agriculture, and a Latin 
school, It produces Prussian blue, and has some 
tanneries; but the only article for whieh it is ecle- 
brated is its pale heer, sent to almost every part 
of the Netherlands. 

Nimeguen is known in history from the treaty 
concluded here, in 1678, by Spain, France, and 
Nolland. It was taker by the French on the 8th 
Sept, 1794, after a severe action, in which the 
allies were defeated. Various Roman antiquities 
have been discovered in and about the town. 

NIMES, or NISMES (an, Memausus), a city of 
the 8. of France, dep, Gard, of which it is the cap, 
in an-extensive and fertile plain, near the Vistre, 
23 m, WSW. Aviguon, and 30 m. NE, Montpellier, 
on the railway from Avignon to Montpellier. Pop, 
57,129 in 1861. The distant view of Nimes is not 
imposing. Notwithstanding its numerous fine edi- 
Jices, it has only the Tourmagne to render it con- 
spicuous at a distance. ‘Ihe city-proper, which is 
surrounded by boulevards, on the site of the ancient 
fortifications, is confused and irregular with narrow 
streets and ill-built houses. But the boulevards 
and suburbs, which comprise three-fourths of the 
houses, are regularly laid out, clean, and have 
numerous handsome modern buildings and fine 
public promenades, 

Nimes is principglly interesting on account of 
its remains of antiquity, of which it probably pos- 
sesses more than any other city of Europe, Rome 

xeepted. The most classical, though not the 
most extensive, of these is the oblong temple, ab- 
surdly called the , Muison-carrée, nearly in’ the 
centre of the city, “his edifice was supposed, from 
an inscription discovered on its frieze, to’ have 
been built in honour of Caius and Lueius Crxsar, 
grandsons of Augustus; but, from subsequent dis. 
coverics, it would appear to haye been erected to 
the adopted sons of Antoninus Pius, At any rate, 
it dates from the finest period of Roman art, and 
is one of its most perfect remains. It is raised on 
a. platform ascended by 15 steps, and has 30 Co- 
rinthian columns, 6 in the front and at the back, 
and on ech side, exclusive of those at the 
angles, The portico, which is of ample dimensions, 
is supported Dy six detached columns in front, and 
two on either side: the other columns on the sides 
and back of the building are sunk half way into 
the wallk. The capitals of the columns, aad the 
frieze, cornice, and other parts of the buildjng, are 
profusely adorned, in the most exquisite taste. 
‘The measurements of this edifice are as follow :— 












































length, 82} ft.; breadth and height, 404 ft, cach ; 
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height of the platform on which it stands, 18% ft. ; 
height of the stylobate, 93 ft,; height of the door- 
way, 234 ft.; breadth of do., 10§ ft, The colamns, 
which are about 30 ft. in height, have a height 
equal to 10} diameters, (Frossard, Tableau Pittor. 
de Nismes, ti, 171.) The maison-carre was con- 
siderably injured in the middle ages; but it is pro- 
tected from future spoliation by being enclosed 
within an iron pallisade, and since 1823 it has 
becn employed as a museum of paintings and 
antiques, 

The amphitheatre of Nimes is admitted to be 
the most perfect structure of its kind extant, after 
that of Verona, It stands on one of the boule- 
vards, surrounded by a large open space, on which 


no buildings are allowed to be erected. It is said _ 


to have been founded by Antoninus Pius, Its 
longest external diameter is 437 ft.; its shortest 
3323 ft.: it has 32, or, according to some autho- 
tities, 35, ranges of seats, and is variously esti- 
mated as having sufficient accommodation for 
from 17,000 to 23,000 spectators; the height of the 
building outside is from 68 to 104 ft, and its 
total external circ. is 1,174) ft. (Frossard, i. 135.) 
Thongh it was ocenpied by the Visigoths, and 
afterwards the Saracens, as a fortress for their de- 
fence against the Franks, the outer wall is still 
nearly entire. It consists of two stories, each 
liaving 60 arches, and an attic story, and is entered 
by four gates, one at each of the ‘cardinal points, 
the principal being on the N, side, The arcades 
of the ground-story are separated by pilasters, 
those of the upper by columns, in an Irregular 
‘Tuscan or Dorie style. The interior is in jrany’ 
parts dilapidated and overgrown with vegetation ; 
ut it still serves for bull-baits, jousts, and dra- 
matic entertainments, to which the modern in- 
habs, of Nimes are as much addicted as their an- 
cestors were to the more barbarous exhibitions of 
gladiators, 

A few portions of the ancient walls still remain, 
principally in the Portes d’ Auguste and De France: 
the first, which, in the time of the Romans, was 
the principal gate of the city, consists of 2 large 
and 2 smaller arches: the former, which are in 
the middle, have between them a small Ionic co- 
lumn, respecting which there has been much con- 
troversy, all the other decorations of this gate 
being of the Corinthian order. The Porte d’Au- 
guste is elaborately ornamented with sculptures, 
which constitute one of the principal points in 
which it differs from the Porte de France. Tu the 
NW. part of Nimes is a ruined nymphaum, or 

toman bath, of considerable size, imaproperly 
termed the temple of Diana, Near this, on a 
height overlooking the city, is the Tourmagne 
(turris magna), a tower supposed to have been 
Duilt by the Greek colonists of the city before the 
Roman invasion, but the original purpose of which 
has not been correctly ascertained. It is in the 
Doric style; its lower part being heptagonal; its 
upper, octagonal. It is in great part rained; but 
being still 100 ft. in height, and in a conspicuous 
position, it is used to support a telegraph, The 
above are the principal objects of architectural in- 
terest in the city, The Vandals, and other bar- 
barians, are said to have destroyed the basilica of 
Plotinus, the temples of Apollo, Ceres, Augustus, 
&c,; but the still existing memorials of antiquity 
are more than suflicient to evince the almest. un- 
equalled magnificence of the ancient city, 

Nimes does not, however, owe its sole interest 
to its antiquiti It has several large, and some 
good, modern edifices, ‘The cathedral, began in 
the 11th, but principally constructed in the 16th 
and [7th centuries, has little to recommend it, 
except its occupying the site of the temple of 
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” Augustus, but the Palais de Justice on the espla- 


nade, the Hétel Dieu, principally rebuilt in 1830, 
the general hospital, the new theatre, several of 
the churches, and the public library, are handsome, 
well-contrived buildings. A large fortress to the 
\. of the city was constructed by Vauban,-on the 
site previously occupied by the basins that received 
the water brought thither by the aqueduct, of 
which the Pont du Gard forms a part. It is now 
the central prison for the S. déps. of France, and 
has usually abour 1,200 inmates, ‘The bishop's 
palace, episcopal seminary, college, and large bar- 
racks are the other principal public buildings. 
The esplanade, contiguous to the amphitheatre, 
and the Cours Neuf’ are among the finest prome- 
nades, The last-named extends quite through 
the W. part of Nimes from N. to S., and leads to 
the fine and extensive Jardin de la Fontaine. 
This garden derives its name from a large and 
handsome fountain, and has in it many statues and 
other Roman antiquities, besides the aymphaum 
mentioned above, 

The Pont du Gard, above alluded to, formed 
part, of a superb Roman aqueduct, 254 m.in length, 
which conveyed a supply of water from the neigh- 
bourhvod of Uzes to Nimes, There are no certain 
details as to the founders of this great work, the 
era of its construction, or the purpose for which 
the water brought by it was employed. Some 
antiquaries have aseribed its erection to Agrippa, 
son-in-law of Angustus, about anno 19 B.c., while 
others have ascribed it to Adrian, or his successor 
Antoninus, who derived his origin, by the father's 
side, from Nemausus, But, by whomsvever con- 
structed, it was worthy the most brilliant era of 
Roman power, The Pont du Gard consists of that 
part of the aqueduct which was thrown across the 
river Gardon, in a wild defile, 1L m. NE. Nimes. 
It consists of 3 rows of arches, or, as it were, 3 
different bridges, raised the one above the other, 
the whole being constructed of large stones, with- 
out cement. The first, or lower tiet or bridge, has 
a length of 529 English ft., and a height of 653 ft., 
and consists of 6 arches of unequal size, the breadth 
of the largest, through which the Gardon vu 
flows, being 824 ft. The second, or middle tier, 15 
846 ft, in length, and 624 ft.in height: it consists 
of 11 arches, generally smailer than thoxe of the 
first tier, but like them of unequal size. The third 
or upper tier, 870 ft, in length, and 234 ft. in height, 
has 85 arches, which of course are much smaller 
than those of the other tiers, being respectively 
only 133 ft. in width, The entire height of the 
structure is 188 ft.; its width or thickness, which 
is 194 ft. at its base, diminishes as it ascends. On 
its summit is the watercourse, 44 ft. in depth and 
4 ft, in breadth, and through it a person may now 
pass with case from one end of the structure to the 
other, About the middle of last century, a car- 
ringe road was built up against the bridge as high 
as the base of the second tier of arches. The Pont 
du Gard is in the Tuscan style; it is very little 
omamented, but is a highly picturesque object. 
With singular good fortune it escaped dilapidation 
during the dark ages; and the greatest injury it 
experienced was in 14:00, from the Duke de Rehan, 
who broke away a portion of the second tier of 
arches to facilitate the passaye of his artillery; but 
the breach was afterwards repaired at the expense 
of the states of Languedoc, 

Nimes is a bishop's see, the scat of a royal court 
for the déps. Gard, Lozére, and Vaucluse, courts 
of primary jurisdiction and commerce, a chamber 
of commerce, conseit de prud' hommes, a university 
academy, and the imperial academy of Gard. It 
has schools of drawing and chemistry, as applied 
to the arts, societies of agriculture, a Bible suciety, 
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a commission of antiquities, an atheneum, an 
ve public library, and a cabinet. of-natural 
history. ‘ 

Nimes is further distinguished by its manufac- 
turing industry. It is one of the principal seats 
of the silk manufacture of France ; ranking, in this 
respect, immediately after Lyons and St. Etienne. 
Its manufactures ate principally silk hosiery and 
shawls, and silk stufts mixed with cotton, linen, 
and woollen. There are altogether between 7,000 
and 8,000 looms at work in Nimes, many of which 
are Jacquard looms, All the weavers work with 
their families at their own homes, there being no 
large factories except for dyeing, or for printing 
silk stuffs. But though the silk manufactures of 
Nimes be extensive, the goods produced are not. 
much esteemed by the upper and middle classes, 
being mostly mere imitations of those of Lyons, 
and of inferior quality. From this and other 
causes the export trade of Nimes is small; its 
industry is not progressive, and its pop. often ex- 
perience distressing crises. Besides silks, Nimes 
has manufactures of cotton goods, gloves, leather, 
brandy, and vinegar, and a good deal of trade in 
wine, essences, drugs, and colonial produce. It is 
also the principal entrepét for the raw’silk pro- 
duced in the S. of France, of which material almost 
all its own silk manufactures are made. 

Nemausus is supposed to have been founded by 
a colony of Phocians; it was subjugated by tho 
Romans, anno 121 z.c, In the widdle ages it be~ 
longed snecessively to its own viscounts, the counts 
and the kings of Aragon, by one of 
whom it was ceded to Louis IX., in 1258." Nimes 
has given birth to many distin persons, 
among whom may be specified Count de Gebelin, 
author of the ‘Monde Primitif? and M. Guizot, 
the statesman and author, 

NINEVEH, a great and famous city of the 
ancient world, the cap. of the Assyrian empire, is 
supposed to haye stood on the E. bank of the 
'Vigris, opposite to the modern city of Mosul. It 
was till lately supposed that its site was identical 
with that of the village of Nunia, or Nebbi Yunus, 
containing the ‘tomb of Jonab,’ about 8 m, from 
the river, upon and surrounded by vast heaps of 
ruins; lat. 86° 20° 17” N., long, 43° 10’ 17” B, 
Lut other vast mounds of ruins exist at Khorsa- 
bad, about 10 m, NNE. from Nunia, and at Nim- 
roud, about 18 m, S., in the angle formed by the 
junction of the greater Zab with the Tigris, It 
is not possible to say which of these mounds may 
really represent the site of the city. ‘They appear, 
in fact, to consist of the ruins of palaces, or other 
great public buildings ; and may either have been 
within or beyond the eityewalls, or have been in 
different, though contiguous, cities. It seems 
against all probability to suppose that Nimroud 
and Khorsabad were included in the same city. 

Herodotus (i. 185) and other profane writers 
ascribe its foundation to Ninus, son of Belus, and 
first monarch of the Assyrian empire. But, ac- 
cording to the Bible (Gen. x, 11), ‘Asshur (the 
grandson of Cush) went forth out of the land of 
Shinar, and builded Nineveh,’ Its history is lost 
in the obscurity of succeeding ages; but it was, 
no doubt, a very Jarge city 9 or 10 centuries 
before the Christian era, for at that period Jonah 
described it as ‘an exceeding great city of three 
days’ journey,’ (iii, 5.) Strabo says (1. xvi.) that 
it was much larger even than Babylon; the cir- 
cuit of which he estimated at 385 stadia; and, 
according to Diodorus Siculus (1. ii.), it was of an 
oblong shape, 150 stadia in length, and 90 in 
breadth; that is, above 54 m, in circuit. Very 
little dependence can, however, be placed on 
these statements; and it is, at the same time, 
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admiited that’ the walls included a large extent 
of gardens and pasture grounds, The description 
of its walls, given by Diodorus, is too obviously 
exaggerated to require any notice. The prophet 
Jonah says that Nineveh ‘had more than six 
score thousand persons that could not distinguish 
between their right hand and their left.’ (Jonah 
iv. 1L) This expression, the import of which is by 
no means clear, has been generally understood to 
refer to children ; and, taking it in this sense, and 
including under the term children the younger 
persons under nine years of age, they might be 
taken ‘t about one-fourth part of the pop., which, 
consequently, would be 480,000. But if we sup- 
pose, as some critics have done, that the children 
referred to by the prophet could not well exceed 
five years of age, they might be taken at between 
one-sixth and one-seventh part of the pop., which 
would, consequently, amount to from 720,000 to 
840,000. Itis plain, however, that these state- 
ments are far too vague to be entitled to any con- 
able weight, 
Nineveh was the residence of the Assyrian 
kings, and a city of such commercial importance, 
that Nahum apostrophises her : ‘Thou hast mul- 
tiplied thy merchants above the stars of heaven,’ 
(ili, 16.) “She was besieged and taken by Arbaces 
the Mede in the Sth century B.c., but it appears 
to have been regarded as the cap. of the Assyrian 
empire down to anno 612 B.¢., nearly 3. centuries 
after Jonah’s prophecy of her destruction, when 
she fell, after a protracted siege, into the hands of 
Ahasuerus, or Cyaxares, king of Media, who took 
‘spoil of silver and gold, and none end of the 
store and glory out of all the pleasant furniture,’ 
making her ‘empty, and void, and waste. (Na- 
hum ii. 9, 10.) ‘the spoil was taken to Ecbatana, 
the citizens were dispersed in villages, and the 
Assyrian empire, which had for centuries been 
the glory of the Eastern world, gave way to that 
of the Medes and Persians, It seems certain, 
however, cither that the city had not been wholly 
destroyed, or, which is most probable, that a new 
and inferior city had, at a subsequent period, 
grown out of the ruins of the more ancient city. 
no doubt, is that referred to by Taci 
( 4,13) and Ammiains Marcellinus (xxiii, 
20), The supposed rains, or mounds opposite to 
Mosul, have the appearance of low, abrupt hills; 
and have been long known to contain, bricks, 
entire as well as in fragments, and picees of 
wypsum, with inscriptions in the wedge-formed 
character, closcly resembling those of Babylon. 
But within the last ten years they have been 
partially explored by M. Botta, French consul at 
Mosal, and by Mr, Layard, an English gentle- 
man ;'and their investigations, especially those 
of the latter at Nimroud, have been in the highest 
degree interesting, What was supposed to be a 
shapeless mags of earth and rubbish has been 
found to inchide’ the ruins of a royal palace in 
nearly as good preservation as the remains of 
Pompeii. It appears to bave been of a gigantic 
size, and had been enriched with a vast varicty 
of sculptures, including winged human-headed 
lions and bulls; statues of monarchs, generals, 
aud priests; and other pieces in basso rilievo, 
some representing warlike achievements, aod 
others, scenes of peaceful life, executed with in- 
finite spirit and on a grand scale. This extra- 
ordinary disinterment of a royal residence buried 
2,500 years ago, while it illustrates some of the 
most important portions of sacred and profane 
history, shows that the reports that have come 
down to us of the wealth, greatness, and mag- 
nificence of tle Assyrian monarchs haye not been 
in any degree exaggerated. (See the striking 
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description of Ezekiel, xxx. 8, &e.) The walls 
and portions of the statues are covered with 
cuneiform inscriptions, and should means be 
found of interpreting them, they will disclose a 
part at Icast of the true history of the empire. 
The palace at Nimroud appears to have been 
destroyed by fire; and the remains found in it 
have obviously belonged to different epochs, the 
most Temote extending as far back, perhaps, a3 
the 14th or 15th century B.c. Some of the most 
interesting of the Nineveh sculptures are now, 
by a strange fate, lodged in the British Museam, 
(Nineveb and its Remains, by Layard, 2 vols, 8¥0.) 

NING-PO, a city of China of the first rank, 
prov. Che-Keang, at the confluence of the rivers 
Kin and Yaou, near their mouth in the harbour 
of Chusan, 46 m. E. by S. Hang-tcheou, and 
about 180 m, SE. Nankin; lat, 29° 55’ N., long, 
120° 17’ E. Pop. estimated at from 200,000 to 
400,000. It is surrounded by walls and bastions, 
now in mins, and is entered by 5 gates: the 
streets are broad and Jong, and the shops surpass 
those ef Canton in elegance and splendour, It is 
intersected by numerous canals: a floating bridge 
across the inlet; and there are several pagodas, 
government warehouses, and other public build- 
ings. ‘The suburbs are flat, presenting rich fields 
and rice-gardéns; but at the back, skirting the 
sea-shore, are dark-looking barren hills, Ning-po 
may be considered the third or fourth emporium 
of the Chinese empire; and the trade to the N. 
and §, districts of China, as well as to Siam, is of 
much importance. In the neighbourhood are very 
extensive salt works, and salt is exported in con- 
siderable quantities. The town is accessible by 
vessels of 300 tons, but large ships unload at 
cuinhaes® fortified town at the entrance of the 
inlet. 

The English formerly traded to Ning-po. They 
were compelled, however, in the 17th century, to 
confine themselves to Macao, at the same time 
that similar restrictions were imposed on the Por- 
tuguese. But the city has been again opened to 
the English under the treaty of 1842, Hitherto 
the trade with it has been mimportant, 

NIORT, a town of France, dép, Dewx-Stvres, 
of which it is the cap. on the Sévre-Niortaise, 
84m. ENE. La Rochelle, and 43m. WSW. 
Poitiers, on the railway from Paris to La Rochelle, 
Pop. 20,831 in 1861, ‘The town is pleasantly situ- 
ated on the declivities of two hills, and is sur- 
rounded by planted promenades, It was formerly 
ill-built, but has been greatly improved since the 
Revolution, many new and good streets having 
been constructed on the site of the ancient forti- 
fications, The castle of Niort, which has been 
long converted into a prison, was the birthplace 
of Mad. de Maintenon, The town has two good 
parish churches, one of which was built by the 
English, two hospitals, some good barracks, public 
baths and public halls, a handsome arcade, a 
theatre, a public library with 20,000 vols, in- 
cluding some rare MSS.; and a botanic garden, 
having attached to it a large horticultural school. 
It is the seat of tribunals of primary jurisdiction 
and commerce, an imperial atheneum, a council 
des prud’ hommes, a society of agriculture, and a 
communal college. It has manufactures of leather, 
gloves, shoes, woollen stuffs, wooden and horn 
articles; and is an_entrepét for the wines of the 
Gironde, and for timber, wool, hides, and cattle. 
It is also celebrated for its confectionery. 

NIPHON, See Jara, 

NISHAPOOR, a town of Persia, in Khorassan, 
cap. district of its own name, 46m. W. by 
Meshed, lat. 58° 55° N., long. 36° 8 E, Pop. 
estimated at 8,000, The town has a poor appear- 
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ance, being confined within a mud wall and ditch, 
without cither minarets or domes, the only build 
ing that appears above the wall being a shapeless 
mosque. The circuit of the present wall does not 
exceed 4,000 paces, and the greater part of the 
enclosed area 1s covered with ruins, ‘The houses 
now inhabited, of which there are about 1,200, are 
meanly built, chiefly of mud. A tolerably large 
bazaar is well filled with goads,, and provisions 
are alleged tu be cheap and of good quality. 
Nishapoor has few manufactures, and cannot 
boast of a single branch of foreign trade, except 
that of tarquoises, from which, owing to the ex- 
actions of the government, and clumsy mode of 
working, it derives little benefit. The turquoise 
mines (from which exclusively are derived our 
supplies of this valuable gem) are about eight or 
nine in number, principally situated in a bill about 
40 m, WSW. Nishapoor: of these, however, some 
have been abandoned, and others are so imperfectly 
wrought, as scarcely to pay the miners’ expenses, 
‘The gems are usually found in a reddish brown- 
rock, but occasionally alse in a firm quartzose rock 
of a whitish grey colour, abounding with veins of 
specular iron, The produce of the mines would 
be very great under proper management ; but no- 
thing can be more inartificial than, the process 
aow adopted by the peasant-farmers, ne skill or in- 
genuity being exerted, and no sort of contrivance 
used to lessen Labour, or ecunomise time and ma- 
terial. ‘This defective management is mainly at- 
tributable to the wretched government, and the 
consequent insecurity of property from the oppres- 
sions of the local authorities, The mines are rented 
from the erown for about 2,000 tomans annually, 
and wrought almost exclusively by the inhab, of 
the surrounding villages. The produce is cither 
sold to merchants resorting thither, or sent for sale 
to Meshed; but the miners practise every possible 
deception on purchasers; and the gems cannot be 
procured at. a rate which would yield any consider- 
able profit on a sale in Europe, Iron and rock-salt 
are also wrought within the district, Agriculture 
js little understood: the soil is ted only once in 
3 or 4 years, the ground being left fallow during 
the intervening time: one-fifth of the produce is 
claimed as the property of the shab, 
ishapoor lays claim to high antiquity. It is 
said to have been destroyed by Alexander the 
Great, and rebuilt by Shapoor: afterwards, during 
the Seljuk dynasty, it was one of the four royal 
cities of Khorassan; but in 1269 it was destroyed 
by the Tartars, who massacred most part of its 
inhab, It was again pillaged by Jhengiz-khan ; 
and. more recently, in 1719, by Nadie Shah, from 
whose ravages it has never recovered. 
NIVELLES (Flem. Nyvel), a town of Belgiam, 
prov. 8. Brabant, cap. arrond., on the Thiende, 17 
m, S, Brussels, on the railway from Brussels to 
Charleroi. ep. 8,839 in 1860, The town is said 
to have had, in the 16th ecntury, a pop. of 30,000; 
and it is stil half a league in circuit, exclusive of 
its suburbs. It is not well built; but it has a re- 
markable church, in which are two finely carved 
pulpits, and on the-tower is.a colossal statue, called 
Jean de Nivelles, which strikes the hours. It is 
the svat of a court of primary jurisdiction, and the 
residence of a receiver of tax¢s; with manufac- 
tures of woollen stuffs, coarse lace, cotton and 
linen cloths, hats, paper, and oil, and sends two 
deputics to the states of the prov, It originated 
from a remarkable Benedictine convent, founded 
by St. Gertrude in 645, the abbesses of which 
enjoyed the title of princesses of Nivelles, 
NOCERA DEL PAGANI (an, Nuceria Alfa- 
terna), a town of South Italy, pray. Salerno, on 
the Sarno, 8 m, NW. Salerno. Pop. 13, in 
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1862. The walls and citadel of the ancient city 
are on a hill above the present town, which con- 
sists of detached groups of houses, interspersed 
with trees and gardens, Nocera is the see of a 
bishop; it has some fine cavalry barracks, several 
‘public schools, and manufactures of linen and other 
fabrics. Nuccria was of great antiquity, and is said 
to have been founded by the Pclasgian inhabs, of 
Italy, _It was sacked and burned by Hannibal in 
the 2d Punic War, It is supposcd to have derived 
its surname of Pagani from a colony of Saracens, 
settled in it by the emperor Frederick IT. 

NOGENT-LE-ROTROU, a town of Franee, 
dép. Eure-et-Loire, cap. arrond., on the Huisne, 32 
m. WSW. Chartres. Pop. 7,105 in 1861. The 
town stands at the foot of a mount, on which is 
the chateau, formerly the residence of the virtuous 
minister of Henry. IV., the famous Maximilian de 
Bethune, duc de Sully; to whose memory a mo- 
nument has been erected in the town, 

NOIRMOUTIERS, an island off the W. coast 
of France, dép. Vendée, of which it forms a canton; 
in about lat. 479 N., long 2° 13’ 45” W.; sepa- 
tated from the main land by a channel about 1 m. 
in breadth, but which at ebb tide may be passed by 
horses and vehicles, Area of the island about 70 
sq.m, It is in no part much above, and in many 
parts below, high water mark, being protected 
against inundations on the W, by a range of na- 
tural sand-hills or dunes, and on the 8. by artificial 
embankments, A portion of the surface is very 
fertile, and corn and beans are grown for exporta- 
tion; a little wine is also grown, bat the chief 
product of the islaud is salt, from extensive marshes 
and salt-pans, The town of Noirmoutiers, with 
6,248 inhabitants in 1861, is on the KE, side of the 
island, It is tolerably well built and paved; de~ 
fended by an old castle founded in 880, and several 
adjacent batteries; and has a harbour capable of 
recciving vessels of from 50 to 60 tons. 

NOLA, a town of South Italy, prov. Caserta, in 
a wide and fertile plain, the Campania Felix of the 
ancients; 14m, ENE. Naples. Pop, 12,964 in 1862, 
‘Though ill built and dirty, it has many churches 
and convents, a hospital, a college, and public 
seminary, large cavalry barracks, an old palace of 
the counts of Nola, and a good market-place. 

In antiquity Nota was one of the most consider- 
able cities of Magna Grecia. It is said by Pliny 
(lib, cap. 5), and by Silius Italicus, to have 
been founded by a colony of Chalcidians :—~ 

















«Hine ad Chalcidicam transfert citus agmina Nolam. 
Campo Nola sedet, crebris circumdata in orbem 
Tiribus, et celzo facitem tutatur adiri 
Planitiem vallo.” Punica, lib, xii. v. 161. 





But Velleius Paterculus ti. i, cap. 7) states that 
Nola was founded, along with Capua, by the 
Tuscans; and the many fine Etruscan vases that 
have been found here seem to corroborate this 
statement. It was besieged by Hannibal soon after 
the battle of Canna; but Marcellus, who had 
thrown himself into the town, having made an 
unexpected assault upon the Carthaginian army, 
Ifannibal withdrew from the siege. It is, however, 
principally celebrated in ancient history from. its 
having been the place where Marcus Agrippa, the 
faithful friend and successful general of Augustus, 
breathed his last, anno 12 B.c,; and where Augus- 
tus himself expired, A. p. 14, in the 75th year of 
his age. But, with the txception of its vases, it 
has now but few remains of antiquity. In the 
days of its prosperity it had two marble amphi- 
theatres; of which, however, nothing now remains 
but the brick wails, the marble having been taken 
away to be employed in the construction of modern 
ces, 
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The famous Giordano Bruno was a native of 
Nola, where he was born about the middle of the 
16th century. He appears, at a very carly period, 
to have become dissatisfied alike with the prevail- 
ing systems of philosophy and religion, and at- 
tempted to innovate in both. In 1583 he eame to 
London, where he published, in 1584, his most ce- 
lebrated work, ‘ Spaccio della Bestia ‘Trionfante’ 
dedicated to Sir Philip Sydney, of which there is 
a very flimsy notice in the 889th number of the 
‘Spectator’ Having retarned to the Continent, he 
Tesided some time in Germany, but, being anxious 
to revisit his native country, he arrived at Venice 
in 1598, Here he was arrested and thrown into 
prison, on the convenient charge of heresy aud 
atheism, From Venice he was transferred to Rome; 
where, sentence having been pronounced against 
him, he was committed to the flames on the 17th 
of Feb, 1600, An elaborate estimate of the phi- 
losophy of this victim of the implacable hatred of 


*f the Inquisition may be found in the ‘ Historia 





Critica Philosophie, of Brucker (vol. v. cap. 2), 
and in Enticll's compendium of the same work. 

NORCIA, a town of Central Italy, prov. Perugia, 
ina high valley near the source of the Nar, and 
17} m. ENE, Spoleto, Pop. 9,795 in 18 ‘The 
town has a brisk trace in wine, oil, trufties, turnips, 
and other rural produce, 1t is identical with 
the ancient Wursia, noted for the coldness of its 
climate :— 

«Qui Tibrim, Fadarimque bibunt ; quos frigida misit 
Nuria." Bneid, vii. 715. 
NORD (DEP. DU), or Department of the 

North, so called from its being the most N, dép. 
of France, lying principally between the 50th and 
BSist degs. of Ne Tit. and the 2nd and 4th of E 
long., having N.and E. the North Sea and Belgium, 
and §. and W, the déps. Aisne and Pas-de-Calais. 
Shape very irregular; length NW. to SE, 115 m., 
by a breadth varying from 4 to nearly 40m, Area 
567,863 hectares. Pop. 1,803,380 in 1861, Surface 
almost an uninterrupted plain, the highest hill 
being no more than 360 ft, above the sea, The 
shore is bordered with sandy downs (dunes), as in 

Belgium and Tolland, The Aa aud Yser water 

the N,, the Lys and Scheldt the central, and the 

Sanubre the §. parts of the dép. ‘The arrond. of 

Dunkirk (Dunkerque) has a good deal of marsh 

land, called the Wateringues and the Afotres; but 
it has been mostly drained, and rendered cultivable. 
‘The svil, except along the coast, is generally very 
fertile. ‘The arable lands are estimated to comprise 
359,570 hectares, meadow lands, 95,832 hectares, 
» orchards, 16,334 hectares, and woods, 35,827, hee- 
tares, This dep is amang the best cultivated in 
France. The properties, as elsewhere throughout 
that country, are, in general, small; but it has, 
notwithstanding, more large properties than most. 
other déps, The largest farms are round Douai; 
the smallest generally abont Lille, In the wooded 
tracts they run mostly from 13 to 22 hectares; 
Hut in the marshy region, called the Wateringues, 
they vary up to between 60 and 70 hectares. Leases 
are seldom for more than 9 years, except in the 
arrond.-of Avesnes, where they ure frequently 
from L8 to 27 years, oreven longer, On the large 
fans Rorses are used for the plough; but spade 
Husbandry ix common on all the smaller holdings, 
aud nearly universal on the lands appropriated to 
flax, hops, tobacco, or pdtatoes. Fallows are rare, 
and the cultivators are not here, as in most parts 
of France, so addicted to routine practices as to 
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ssnegHefeet all new and iinproved methods of culture. 


AI kinds of corn are cultivated, principally wheat 
and oaty, but from the density of the pop. but little 
more corm is usually grown than is required for the 
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home demand. Kitchen vegetables ure good and 
plentiful; and beet root, oleaginous grains, hops, 
chicory, flax, hemp, wood, and fruits are also ex- 
tensively raised. The pastures are very good, es- 


pecially on the Sambre and in the N. According © 


to the official tables, there are about. 214,00) black 
cattle, and 193,000 sheep in the dép. The cows 
are of the fine Flemish breed, and it is estimated 
that they supply 7,000,000 kilogr. butter, and 
1,500,000 kilogr. ‘cheese a year, The ammual pro- 
duce of wool is about 745,000 kilogr.; a good deal 
is of very fair quality, the sheep being partly Me- 
rinos, and partly of the long and fine woolled 
Flanders breed. The inhabs. of the coast are ac- 
tively employed in the herring fishery, and at 
Dunkirk and Gravelines many vessels are fitted 
out for the cod and whale fisheries, 

Dunkirk is the centre of the marit. trade; but 
many vessels leave Gravelines with cargoes fur the 
English market of from 500,000 to 600,000 eggs, 
produced in this and the neighbouring déps.’ Lron, 
marble, and building stone are foand here; but 
the principal mineral product is coal, of which 
about 6,000,000 quintals a year are raised. Manu- 
factures highly important. Nearly half the beet- 
root sugar produced in France is raised in this 
dep. Lille is one of the chief seats of the Frerich 
cotton trade, which also occupies the pop. of Rou- 
baix and Tureoing. 

Lace and linen fabrics at Valenciennes; carpets, 
stuffs of hemp, cordage, arms, at Maubeuge and 
Cambrai; hardware, cutlery, glass and earthen- 
ware, hats, paper, soap, chemical products, barrels, 
tiles, and bricks, are among the other chief manu- 
factures, A great many distilleries, breweries, 
sugar and salt refineries, dyeing and bleaching 








establishments and tanneries, are spread over the - 


dép. No portion of France has its commerce so 
much facilitated by navigable rivers, canals, rail- 
ways, and good roads, The dép. is fivided into 7 
arronds.; chief towns, Lille (Lisle), the capital, 
Avesnes, Cambrai, Douai, Dunkirk, Hazebrouke, 
and Valenciennes, This dép. was annexed to the 
French crown by Louis XIV, 

NORDHA a town of Prussia, gov, 
Erfurt, cap, cire., on the Zorge, 49 m. W. Talle, 
Pop. 17,686 in 1861, The town is surrounded with 
old walls flanked with towers, and is generally 
built in an antiquated style. It has several 
churches, in one of which are two paintings by L. 
Cranach ; 3 hospitals, a gymnasium, an orphan 
asylum, and a theatre, and is the seat of a cire, 
council, a board of taxation, and judicial courts 
for the town and circ, If is, for its extent, one of 
the most flourishing commercial towns in the 
Frussian dom. having numerous distilleries, the 
refuse of which support great numbers of hogs and 
cattle. Woollen cloth, scaling wax, vitriol, soap, 
mineral waters, and cream of tartar are made at 
Nordhausen, which is further noted for its peculiar 
manufacture of fuming sulphuric acid, It has also- 
numerous oil-mills, some marble works, and a 
considerable trade in corn, produced in its vicinity, 
Tt on the native-place of the celebrated philologist 
Wolf. 

NORDKOPING (Swed. Morkoping), a town 
and port of Sweden, lan, Linképen, on the Motala, 
near its mouth in the Baltic, 85 m. SW. Stock- 
holm, with which it is connected by railway. Pop. 
21,679 in 1861. After Stockholm, it covers more 
ground than any other Swedish town, but it has 
no public building worthy of notice. It has 
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straight and broad streets, and is well situated for’ 


trade, having a commodious quay, close to which 
vessels can lic, It has several churches, a syna- 
gegue, public school, house of correction, and 
savings’ bank, and manufactures of brass and 
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hardware goods, linen, cotton, and coarse woollen 
fabrics, gloves, starch, paper, and leather, and 
several sugar refineries. A profitable salmon 
fishery is also carried on in the river. 

NORDLINGEN, a town of Bavaria, cite. Middle 
Franconia; on the Eger, 48 m. SW. Nuremberg, 
on the railway from Nuremberg to Augsburg. 
Pop. 6,112 in 1861. The town is surrounded with 
old bastioned ramparts, ‘The cathedral, a hand- 
some Gothic edifice, has some curious monuments 
and paintings, and a tower 345 ft. in height, The 
town-hall is ornamented with fresco paintings of 
the battle of Nordlingen, in 165. a which, after 
an obstinate and doubtful contlict, the Austrians 
and Bavarians, under the Archduke Ferdinand, 
defeated the Swedes and their allies, under the 
famous Bernard, duke of Weimar, The town has. 
flourishing carpet factories, and a considerable 
trade in feathers, geese, and hogs. 

NORFOLK, a marit. co. of England on its 
coast, having N. and KE, the German Ocean, S. 
Suffolk, and W. Cambridge, a point of Lincoln, 
and the inlet of the sea called the Wash, It is of 
a cireular shape, and contains 360 acres, of 


















whieh about 1,200,000 are supposed to he arable, 
flat, 


meadow, and’ pasture, 
and where most di d merely undu 
Soil various: in the W. parts of the co., eon 
to Cambridge, and the bottom of the Wash, there 
is a considerable tract of marsh land included 
within the Great Level of the Fens: and there is 
also some marsh land in the SE, corner of the co, 
contiguous to Yarmouth, But, with these excep- 
tions, the rest of the co. consists principally of a 
light sandy loam, especially suitable for the turnip 
and barley husbandry. Climate dry and early; 
but in spring the E, winds are often very severe. 
Wew cos, in the empire bave been so much im- 
proved as this, Little more than a century ago, 
the greater portion of it consisted of wastes, com- 
mons, sheep-walks, and warrens of little or no 
value, But, through the judicious application of 
marl, which is found in the greatest abundance in 
all parts of the co., and the extension of the tarnip 
husbandry, introduced by Lord Viscount ‘howns- 
hend in the reign of George IL, followed up by the 
introduction of the drill husbandry, and an im- 
proved rotation of crops, it is now, perhaps, the 
best farmed co, in England, and is a striking 
example of what may be accomplished by intel- 
ligence, perseverance, and industry. The usa: 
rotation in the turnip land is, Ist, famnip: 
barley; 3td, clover, or clover and rye gr: 
4th, wheat, Turnips form the basis of the sy 
and are said, with marl, to ‘have made th 
On some estates no oats are allowed to be raised, 
and barley is, in all respects, the leading caru cri 
Tenants are strictly prohibited from taking two 
white crops in succession, and the land is kept 
remarkably clean, and is not injured by overerop- 
ping. Ploughing is wholly exéented, as in Scot- 
Jand, by ploughs drawn by 2 horses or 2 oxen. 
‘The grazing husbandry of Norfolk is very inferior 
to the arable, though ‘it has been latterly a good 
deal improved, Grcat numbers of galloways, ant 
other Scotch cattle, are purchased at the great fairs 
in the co, to be turnip fed, and otherwise fattened 
for the market of the metropelis. The stock of 
sheep is very large, amounting to between 700,000 
and 800,000 head, Vast quautities of turkeys are 
faised in this co, and Sullolk, whieh furni 
gteater part of those supplied to London, es; ly 
at Christmas, Estates of all sizes, from 40,0004, a 
year downwards. Farins mostly large; and, in 
fact, the great improvements of which Noefolk has 
heen the theatre never could have been effected 
by small farmers, Leases vary from 7 to 14, and 
Vou, ILL, 
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in a few instances to 21 years. Farm buildings 
generally good; barns very large, Minerals, with 
the exception of marl, of no importance. The 
woollen manufacture, especially the worsted 
branch, has beev Jong extensively carried on in 
this co., especially at Norwich, where various 
descriptions of shawls, crapes, and silks are also 
manufactured. (See Norwicn,) But owing tothe 
superior facilities fur the successful prosecution of 
manufacturing industry enjoyed by Bradford, 
Paisley, and other towns in the N. engaged in 
the same departments, the manufactures of Nor- 
folk are rather on the decline, Trincipal rivers, 
Great and Little Ouse, Nen, Waveney, Yare, and 
Wensume. A navigable communication, admit- 
ting vessels drawing 10 ft. water, has been effected 
between Norwich and Lowestoff. (See LowE- 
STOFF,) Norfolk has no fewer than 33 handreds 
and 713 parishes, Principal towns, Norwich, Yar- 
mouth, and King’s Lynn. It sends 12 mems. to 
the H, of C.: viz. 4 for the co., 2 for the city of 
Norwich, and 2 each for the bors, of King’s Lynn, 
Thetford, and Yarmouth, Registered electors for 
the co. 14, in 1885, being 7,939 for East Nor- 
folk, and 6,534 for West Norfolk, At the census 
of 1861, the co, had 96,672 inhabited houses, and 
18 inhabitants, while in 1841 Norfolk had 
inhabited houses, and 412,664 inhabs. 

Norvo.k, a borough town and port of entry of 
the U. States, Virginia, co. Norfolk, on Elizabeth 
River, 8 m, from Hampton Roads, in Chesapeake 
Bay, and 90 m. SE, Richmond. Pop. 14,600 in 1860, 
The town stands on low and somewhat marshy 
ground; its principal strects are well paved and 
clean, but the others are generally irregular and 
inconvenient; and neither the public nor private 
buildings can boast of much elegance, though of 
late years it has been a govd deal improved. It 
has places of worship for various sects, a marine 
hospital, av orphan asylum, a lyceum, Lancastrian 
school, and theatre. The harbour is deep, capa- 
cious, secure, and easy of acecss; its entrance, 
rather more than 1 m, in width, is defended by 
three strong forts. At Gosport, in the township 
of Portsmouth, near Norfolk, is one of the most. 
important navy-yards in the U. States, in which 
isa noble dry dock of hewn granite, constructed 
at a cost of 974,356 dolls, 

NURMANDY, one of the provs. of France 
under the old regime, now distributed among the 
déps. of Seine inféricure, Eure, Orne, Calvados, 
and La Manche, 

NORTHALLERTON, a parl.-borough, market 
town, and par, of Jengland, in the liberty of 
Allertonshize, N. riding co. York, on a small trib, 
of the Whisk, 13} m. SS€. Darlington, and 31 
m, NW, York, on the Great Northern railway. 
Pop. of borough 4,755 in 1861, Area of parla- 
mentary borough, which comprises the township 
of Northallerton, Romanby, and Brompton, 9,340 
acres, ‘The town stands on level ground, along 
the great N, read from London to Edinburgh, 
It is wide, well paved, and lighted with gas: 
a market-house stands near the centre of the 
town, and at its N, extremity is a fine open 
space, in which are the church and churchyard. 
The former is a large cruciform structure, of eon- 
siderable beauty, with a square tower at its W. 
end: the living is a vicarage, in the gift of the’ 
dean and chapter of Durham. A grammar-school 
has been founded here under the same patronage, 
and there large national school for children of 
There is also a place of worship for 

with an attached Sunday 

‘The register office for the N. riding of 

the co, was built here in 1736; and there is a 

court-huuse, in which the general co, sessions of 
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the peace are held, A gaol has also been built 
within the present century, on the plan of Howard. 
The railway uniting York and Newcastle passes 
close to the town on the W. It has very large 
cattle and corn markets on Wednesdays, 
and large fairs for horses, cattle, sheep, and 
cheese, Feb. 14, May 5, Sept. 5, Oct. 3, and 2nd 
Wednesday in Oct. 

Northallerton sent 2 mems. to the H. of C, 
from the 15th Charles I, down to the passing of 
the Reform Act, which deprived it of one of its 
mems, The elective franchise was formerly at- 
tached to about 210 burgage-houses, mixed up 
and conjoined with the other buildings from one 
end of the town to the other. The clectoral limits 
were enlarged as above mentioned, by the Bound- 
ary Act, and in 1865 there were 438 reg. electors, 

‘At a short distance from Northallerton is 
Standard Ilill, celebrated as having been the 
seene, in 1138, of a sanguinary contlict between 
the Scotch, under David V.. and the English, 
under the Earls of Albemarle and Ferrers, It 


was called the battle of the Standard, from the ; 


circumstance of the victory of the English being 
attributed to their possessing a standard whence 
were displaved the banners of St. Peter of York, 
St, John of Beverley, and St. Wilfred of Ripon, 
the whole being surmounted by a consecrated 
host; but the trac cause of the defeat of the 
Scotch was their consternation at the supposed 
death of their king, 

NORTHAMPTON, a central co. of England, 
having at its N, extremity the co. of Lincoln: on 
its E. and SE. side, Cambridge, Iuntingdon, 
Bedford, and Buckingham; S, Oxford: and W. 
and NW. Warwick, Leicester, and Rutland, It 
stretches NE, and SW. from Banbury to near 
Crowland, a distance of 66 m, Area, 630,353 
acres, of which about 540,000 are supposed to be 
arable, meadow, and pasture. Surface beautifully 
diversified with gently rising hills, fine valleys, 
and extensive woods: it is traversed nearly in 
its whole extent by the Nen, which rises near 
Daventry. Though of various qualities the soil 
is in general very fertile, and is, in many parts, 
strong and well adapted for the culture of wheat 
‘and beans, which are the principal crops. ‘The 
climate is mild and salubrious, and there are more 
gentlemen's seats in this than in most other 
counties. Agriculture, though still capable of 
material improvement, is, on the whole, in a 
comparatively advanced state. About half the 

co, is in grass; and great numbers of heavy 

horses, and of cattle, mostly short-horns, and 
sheep, are bred. states are generally Jarge; 
but there are few large farms; and the circum- 
* stance of their being let only from year to year 
tends to perpetuate the routine practices that 
keep their ground in this and other counties. 
Farm-houses and offices are mostly inferior, and 
inconveniently placed; and thi also true of 
cottages. ‘This is one of the cos, in which there 
is a great waste of horse labour, 5 horses being 
usually employed to do the same work that might 
be as well done by 2, or at most 3, The waod-! 

Jands are very extensive, and a good deal of! 

wood is used as fuel, Except limestone, which is 

very abundant, and slates, dug up at Colly weston, 
‘minerals are of little importance, Boots and 
shoes are extensively produced in the town of 

Northampton, and in Wellingborough and other 

places; but the want of coal 1s an all but insnr- 

mountable difficulty to the progress of manufac- 
turing industry. Exclusive of the Neu, the 

Ouse and Welland have their sources in Nor- 

thamptonshire. Principal towns, Northampton, 
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Peterborough, and Wellingborough. This vo, is 


divided into 20 hunds, and 306 pars., and sends 
8 mems. to the H. of C., viz, 4 for the co., 2 for 
Northampton, and 2 for Peterborough. is 
tered electors for the co. 9,309 in 1865, being, 
4,016 for the northern and 5,293 for the southern 
division, At the census of 1861, the co. had 
48,531 inhabited houses, and 227,704 inhabitantay 
while, in 1841, Northamptonshire had 40,841 in- 
hah, houses, and 199,228 inhab. 

Nortuampron, a pari, and mun. bor., market 
and manufacturing town of England, cap. of the 
above co., hund, Spelhoe, on the great N. road, 
and on the N. bank of the Nen, 29 m. SSE. 
Leicester, 59 m. NW. London, and 674 m. by. 
London and North Western railway. Pop. of 
Dor. 32,813 in 1861, Area of parl. and mun, bor. 
(which comprises 4 pars.), 1,520 aeres. The town, 
which comprises 4 principal streets, meeting in a 
very large open market-place, is well-built, paved, 
and lighted with gas: the houses in the principal 
street along the line of the great N, road are of 
stone, Jarge, and substantial; but in the smaller 
streets are many inferior houses, almost entirely 
oceupied by journeymen shocmakers, and other 
workmen employed in shoemaking, The pars. of 
All Saints’ and St. Giles’s comprise the principal 
portion of the respectable classes of society, St. 
Peter's is a small par., inhabited principally by 
the inferior tradespeople and working classes. St. 
Sepulchre’s is extensive, but chiefly occupied by 
artisans and Jabourers, There were formerly 7 
par. churches, of which 4stillremain, That of All 
Saints’ in the centre of the town, (rebuilt in 1680, 
on the site of one destroyed by fire,) is a large and 
handsome, though somewhat incongruous, build- 
ing, with a central cupola supported by 4 Ionic 
columns, and a tower at its W. end, rising above 
an Ionic portico: a fine organ, and a full-length 
statue of the late Spencer Perceval, are the princi- 
pal ornaments of the interior. St, Giles’s, at the 
E. end of the town, is a large cruciform structure, 
partly of Norman and partly of later English 
architecture, with a square tower rising from the 
intersection of the nave and transepts, St. 
Peter's at the W. end of the town near the castle, 
erected shortly after the Norman Conquest, con- 
sists of a naye, with side aisles separated from it 
hy piers and arches, with a square western tower, 
and is altogether ¢a remarkably fine aud curious 
specimen of enriched Norman,’ (Rickman, p. 
214.) St. Sepulchre’s, an almost equally ancient 
edifice, built by the Knights Templar, at the N. 
end of the town, comprises a circular part, form- 
ing the body of the church, a square chancel with 
side-aisles, and a square tower surmounted by a 
spire at its W. end, The remains of the old 
church of St. Gregory form a school-house ; but. 
the two others have entirely disappeared, and of 
the numerous religious houses existing in Nor- 
thampton before the Reformation, two only, St. 
Thomas’s and St. John’s, both in the later Eng- 
lish style, now remain, having been converted 
into almshouses for the aged poor. The Wesleyan 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Rom, Catho- 
Ties, and the Society of Friends, have their respec- 
tive places of worship: the castle-hill meeting- 
house was, for 22 years, the scene of Dr, Dod- 
dridge’s ministrations, during which period be was 
also master of the Presbyterian academy in this 
town, Attached to the various churches and 
chapels ate numerous Sunday schools, furnishing 
religious instruction to between 2,000 and 3,000 
children of both sexes. A central national school, 
serving as a model school for the co., is attended 
by about 400 boys and girls; a Lancastrian 
school, by upwards of 500 children; 2 infant 
schools (one of which is supported by the Wesleyan 
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Methodists) have 250 children ; besides which, the 
corporation charity school, Dryden’scharity school, 
and the girls’ school in King’s-well Street, pro- 
vide clothing and education for 120 children of 
both sexes. The free-grammar school, in Mare- 
fare, was founded in 1542, Among the other 
buildings of the town is the shire hall, on the 
8. side of the market square: it is of Grecian 
architecture, and comprises two large courts, and 
other apartments well adapted for the business of 
the assizes, The town hall is a fine Gothic build- 
ing commenced in 1861, and completed in 1863, 
It is adjoining All Saints’ church; and near it 
is the new corn exchange, built in 1850-51, 
containing a hall 140 ft. long. On the E, side of 
the town is a large co. gaol, built in 1794, on the 
plan of Howard. ‘This gaol is used also, by 
agreement, between the co, and bor, magistrates, 
as a place of confinement for prisoners belonging 
to the bor. The theatre in Marefare, built at the 
beginning of the present century, is a neat build- 
ing, and, though small, is sufficiently large for a 
town in which dramatic entertainments are little 
relished. Near the town is a general lunatic 
asylum, on a site of 24 acres, in which John 
Clare, the poet, spent the last thirty years of his 
ill-fated career. The barracks form a large en- 
closure on the W. side of tbe road leading to 
Leicester; and in the E. suburbs is the infirmary, 
a large and respectably built. edifice, completed in 
1798, and farnishing excellent accommodation for 
patients, A race-course was formed N. of the 
town in 1778, and the races, which take place in 
autumn, are invariably well attended. About 
4m. S. on the London road is an ancient cross, 
one of those erected at the halting-places of the 
funeral of Queen Eleanor, on its passage from 
Hardeby, in Lincolnsire, to Westminster Abbey, 

‘Yhe principal manufacture of the town is that 
of boots and shoes, and a large proportion of the 
lower orders, men, women, and children, are em- 
ployed in this craft, which has thriven and in- 
creased during the last 50 years, without being 
affected by the various changes which have oc- 
curred within that period. ‘These shoes are sent 
in large quantities to London, and furnish the 
chief supply of the shops that deal in cheap 
ready-made shoes: they are, also, extensively ex~- 
ported, Leather currying and saddlery are car- 
ried on; but the stocking and lace trades, once 
very considerable, have greatly declined since 
the introduction of machinery at Leicester and 
Nottingham, ‘There are also several foundries, 
and the manufacture of light brass and iron work 
is prosecuted on rather an extensive scale, Nor- 
thampton was formerly the seat of a large posting 
business, which the opening of railways has gone 
far to annihilate, She is now united by railway 
with Peterborough and the lines leading to Lin- 
colnshire and York on the onc hand, and with the 
Blisworth station of the Great North Western rail- 
way on the other. The latter brings her within 
little more than two hours’ distance of London, 
and the facility of intercourse thence arising has 
more than indemnified her the loss of the posting 
business, The Nen, also, and the numerous canals 
uniting with that river, give to Northampton the 
advantage of a water communication with the 
German Ocean, London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Bristol, 

Northampton is a bor. by prescription, and has 
received several royal charters. the last being 
granted in the 36th George UI. By the Mun. 
Reform Act it has been divided into 3 wards, aud 
is governed by a mayor, 5 aldermen, and 18 
councillors; having also a commission of the 
peace under a recorder, and a court of record for 
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civil suits, The assizes for the co. are held here 
in spring and summer, and quarter sessions in 
Jan,, April, July, and Oct, The bor. has sent 
two mems, to the H. of C. since the reign of 
Edward I.; the right of voting, previously to the 
Reform Act, being in inhabitant househdlders 
occupying a distinct dwelling for six months pre- 
viously to the election, and not having received 
alms for twelve months, The electoral limits 
were left untouched by the Boundary Act, and 
in 1865 had 2,717 reg. electors. Northampton is 
likewise the principal polling-place and election 
town for the 8, div. of the co, A large cattle 
market is held every Saturday, and there are 
smaller markets on two other days, Exten- 
sive horse and cattle fairs, attended by jobbers 
from all parts of England, Feb, 20, April 6, May , 
4, aud Aug, 8. . 

After the Norman Conquest Morth-Hamtune, 
which, according to the Domesday Survey, had 
then only 40 burgesses, was given by William I. 
to Simon St, Liz, who built a castle here (now 
marked only by an earth-mound, on the W. side 
of the present town), Numerous synods and par- 
liaments met here during the succeeding reigns, 
and, at the beginning of the 13th century, Nor- 
thampton was considered of sufficient importance 
to have a mint, In the reign of Henry III. an 
attempt was made to establish a university here, 
consisting of emigrant students from Oxford and 
Cambridge; but though the scheme was at first 
sanctioned by the king, a mandate was after- 
wards issued to corned the students to return to 
their old seminaries, and to forbid the continuance 
of the establishment. In the wars of the Roses, 
its neighbourhood was the scene of a great battle 
{fought 10th July, 1460), between Henry VI. 
and the Earl of March (afterwards Edward TV.), 
in which the former was defeated and taken pri- 
soner, In 1642 the town was seized by Lord 
Brooke, who fortified it for the parliament. In 
1663, Northampton suffered greatly from a flood, 
and in 1675 was nearly destroyed by fire, the loss 
of property being estimated at 150,0002 To this 
calamity, however, may be attributed the in- 
creased width and regular arrangement of the 


streets, for which it is remarkable above most * 


other provincial towns. 

Northampton has been long celebrated in the 
annals of life assurance from the circumstance of 
Dr, Price having founded his famous table of the 
rate of mortality on the register of the deaths in 
the parish of All Saints in this town, But this 
table was far from being accurate at the time 
when it was framed, and is now very wide of the 
mark, And though it hadsrepresented the mor- 
tality in the parish of All Saints quite correctly, 
that was much too narrow a basis to be taken 
for a representation of the average mortality of 
England. 

NORTHFLEET, See Gravusenn. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, a marit. co, of Eng- 
land, being the most northerly of the kingdom, 
having N.a smal} detached portion of Durham, 
by which it is separated from Scotland, E. the 
German Ocean, 8. Durham, and W. Cumberlant, 
and the cos. of Roxburgh and Berwick, in Seot- 
jand. Area, 1,249,299 acres, of which about 800,000 


‘are supposed to be arabic, meadow, and pasiure. 


It exhibits every variety of surface and svil. It 
is divided from Scotland and Cumberland by the 
Cheviot Hills and a portion of the Pennine, or 
Great central range of mountains, which stretch 
Gut into extensive moors, and cover a large por- 
tion of the W. parts of the co, with their ramitica— 
tions. here are, however, very extensive tracts 
of tow land along the coast, and in the vales of 
GG2 
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ithe Coquet, Tyne, and other rivers, the soit of 
which consists, for the most part, of a strong qhty 
loam, and is very fertile. The Cheyvigt Hills are 
mostly covered with fine verdure, affording ex- 
‘cellent pasture for the peculiar and vafuable breed 
of sheep, called by their name, aud now so widely 
diffused; but the mourtains and their-offéets be- 
longing to the Pennine range are mostly covered 
with peat carth; and are bleak, dreary; covered: 
with heath, and interspersed with swampy mo- 
ras ‘The climate varies with the. elevation, 
and nature of the soil; but alohg the coaat and 
in the vales it is dry and carly, Northumberland 
is distinguished by its improvements, and is now 
one of the best cultivated conhtios of the empire. 
+ Wheat and cats are the principal corn crops: but 
barley, beans, and peas are, alsq extensively 
raised, Turnips are an important crop in the 
coast district; they are universally dritled. and 
their culture is nowhere better understood, Cattle 
are of various breeds; but the improved short- 
horns are now, perbaps, the greatest fayourit 
Estates af all si but mostly large. Farms 
also, large, and their occupiers distinguished by 
their superior intelligence aud enterprise, Farms 
mostly held on leases, varying from 7 10 LE and 
21 years. Farm-houses and cottages good. With 
the exception of those carricd on at Newcastle 
h sec), mannfactures are of little importance, 
Vit-coal forms the staple produce of Northumber- 
land, and is raized and shipped in yast quantities 
from the Tyne, for the supply of London and 
other ports on the E, eoast, and for exportation, 
The pitmen, who are a wumerous and important 
class, receive wages varying fram 15s, to 25s, a 
week, and are honourably distinguished among 
the working classes by their superior comforts 
and enjoyments, Tlicir houses are generallyclean, 
roomy, and well furnished; they live well, are 
but Tittle influenced by political’ agitation, and 
are more orderly ant «decidedly less addicted to 
ardent spirits, cock-fighting, and such like de- 
moralising sports, than they were 50 vears ago. 
Exclusive of its coal, Northumberland has mines 
of lead and iron, and abundant supplies of line- 
, stone and sandstone; the quarries of the latter at 
Gateshead Fell supplying the ‘ Neweastle grind- 
stones.’ famous in most parts of the world, Py 
> cipal rivers, Tyne, Coquet, Alnc, Blyth, Wansbeek, 
and Till, Principal towns, Newcastle, Pynemouth, 
N. Shields, and Morpeth. f¢ returns (ineluding 
> Berwick) 10 mems, to the H. of C, 4 for the 
co,, 2 each for the bors, of Berwick Newcastle, 
aud 1 each for Morpeth and Tynemouth, 
electors for the co, 8.619 in 18! 
the northern and 4, 
At the census of 1, the eo, had 
honges, and 843,025 inhab.: while, in 1841, it had 
44,710 inhab, houses, and 250,278 inhab, 
NORTOWICH, amarket town and township of 
England, par. of Great Buibworth, lund, of its own 
name, co. Chester, on the Weaver, 164 m, ENE. 
” Chester, and 15 m. NW. London, Area of town- 
ship 200 acres. Pop, 1,190 in 1861, Tt has an 
antiquated appearance, with badly paved strects, 
Tho church, which is suberdinate to that of Great 
Budworth, is a large building, with a semicircular 
choir, remarkable for the curious decorations on 
the roof of the nave, There are places of worship, 
also, for Wesleyan Methodists and Independents. 
with attached Sunday schools, A grammar school 
was founded in 1438; it is handsomely endowed, 
and the government is vested in 12 trustees, who 
appoing both the masters and the scholars 
There is, also, a charity school for 12 poor children. 
Northwieh is one of the wiches or salt towns of 
* Cheshire, and vast quintitics of salt are annually 
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produced fy the town ané its'yicinity. The salt 
mines are extengives they have been wrought 
sinve 1670} and the qatgntity of salt obtained front 
‘them is greater, probably,than is obtained from 
apy other salt. mjncs in ‘the yorld. In its solid 
state, when cig: from ‘fhe jes, the salt is not 
sufficiently pare. for usé; auf €$ sent to Frodsham 
and othg places on the: S.sife of the Mersey, where 
it is refined, by. being dissolved in. seawater, 
and afterwards  separajed uy evaporation and 
ctystallisation, By far'the largest quantity. how- 
ever, of the salt now produced in Cheshire is ob- 
tained from the brine sp1 The brine is first 
pumped up; principally ‘by means of stcam- 
engines, from very deep wells, and‘is collected in 
reservoirs, where it is sometimes saturated or 
strengthened by an admixture’ of crashed rock- 
salt. The business has gredtly increased within 
the last few years, and it is estimated that above 
300,000 tons are annually prodaced in Northwich 
and its vicinity, A cénsiderafle mumber of the 
inhab, are also employed in the cotton manufac- 
ture, It has every facility for water-carriage by 
its position on the Grand Trunk Navigation, and 
itis cose to the Grand Junction railway, Itis 
one of the polling-places at elections for the N. 
diy. of Cheshire, Markets on Friday ; a large cattle 
fair, April 10; other fairs, Aug. 2 and Jee, 6. 

NORWAY (Norw. Worgé, Germ, Vorvegen), a 
country of N, Europe, forming the W. portion of 
the great Scandinavian peninsula, and at present 
united to the crown of Sweder, It extends, in- 
eluding Norwegian Lapland, between the 58th and 
71st degs. of N. Jat., and the 5th and 3ist of EF. 
long.; having E. Russian Lapland and Sweden, S, 
the Skagyerrack, separating it from Denmark, and 
W. and N, the North Sea and the Atlantic and 
Arctic Oceans. Its entire length, from the’Naze, 
its most S. promontory, to the North Cape, is w 
wards of 1,100 m. Its breadth varies greatly ; in 
Norrland, near its N, extremity, it may average 
about 50 m.; but towards the §, it is as much as 
250m, The kingdom is divided into seventeen 
provinees, or amts, of the following area and 
population, in 1850 and L860 :— 
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Amts Sq. miles Pop. in 1850] Pop. in ei | 
Smaalehnons . 4416 
Aggershims. 11 95,961 
Hedemarken ) | 101,393 
Christ Nas 115,149 
Bu nee 90 





59,112 
70 


}_ Lonrwig | 73,223 
| Bralsberg 2.27, Tee 
Nedenaes. 2) 





S814 
6,300 


wer... 
' South Rergenhuns 
| North Bergenhuns 
\Romsdal.. . 
South Trondhjem + 
North Trondjem. 


























of Norway are its fjelds and fjords; 
the first being lofty mountain plateau in “the in— 
terior, and the second deep tidentations or arms of 
the sea all round the t. Nearly the whole of . 
the country is covered with mountains, The main 
chain, called the Kiélen (or keel}, forms the line 
of separation between Norway and Sweden, as far 
S. as lat. 63°; but thenceforward it tends to the 
SW., uuder the names of Dovrefjeld, and Lange- 





















fjeld, forming the watershed between the rivers 
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flowing into the Skagerrack on the SE.,-and the 
North Sea and “Atlantic on the W, Many of the 
Norwegian mountains rise to from 6,900 te 8,000 
ft, above the level of the sea. The Snechectta. 
(lat. 629 85’, Tong: 9° 40"), 8,120 f. in height, bas 
been long considered the most elevated point of 
land; but it is now supposed that the ITurunger 
Fjeld, ia the prov, Bergen, overtops the former by 
at least 7u0 ft. The Zjords have been sometimes 
compared to the Scottish frivhs; but they are 
gencrally smaller than the Jatter, and rather te~ 
semble the Scottish salt-water lochs. +‘They are 
most numerous on the W. coast, where the Sogne 
and Hardanger Ejorils, with their continuations, 
stretch inland for at least. 100m, in-a direct line, 
and are of the greatest usc a8 means of comununi- 
cation, ¢ Norway has numerous rivers, some of 
which, as the Glommen, Lougen, and Drammen 
Nid, ail taking a SSE, ditcetion. are of fate size; 
but their courses are so beset with cataracts, that 
they are of little service for navigation, Lakes 
are numerous in the RB, half éf the country, but 
none of them eau be compares 
tothe lakes of Sweden, The W. is 
its entire extent by avast number of islands, The 
principal of these arc the Loffoden group. The 
shores of Norway (like the W. cpast of almost all 
countries in high latitudes), are iron-bound, and 
dificult of access; and at the S, extremity of the 
Loffoden [sles is the celebrated Maelstrom, which 
inspires the Norwegian fishcemen with as much 
taor as Charybdis did the ancient navigators of 
the Muditerrancan; and, perhaps, with more reason, 
Geology. —The formations of Norway are for the 
Most part primary, The mountains were long 
supposed to consist alinost exclusively of granite, 
but in reality this rock is far from common, The 
Most abundant rock is gneiss; next to which, 
though by no means ‘se widely diffused, is mica 
slate, resting upon and alternating with the goeiss ; 
and in beds subordinate to both, are limestone, 
quartz, and hornblende, Upon the bigh table 
lands, the ground is often covered with blocks ofa 
conzlomerate rock, in. which pebbles of quartz, 
feldspar, and other crystalliscu stbstanees are em- 
bedded, and which, being smooth and rounded, 
have evidently been, during a remote but length- 
ened period, subject to violeut friction, (Mfr, 
Lyell (Princip, of Geolugy, i, 336) denies the oc- 
currence of volcanic action and earthquakes in the 
Scandinavian peninsula; but his epinion, though 
entitled’ to great weight, differs from the state- 
ments of some ‘recent travelers, from which it 
would seem that earthquakes are not unfrequent, 
and that the physical appearance of the country, 
” especially of its fjords, almost demonstrates that 
it has at a distant period been upheaved by 
voleanic action, (See Laing’s Norway, pp. 75, 
7-114.) > * 
The climate must, of course? vary greatly. ac- 
cording to the elevation of the surface, as well 
-as the difference of latitude; but generally the 
summerg are slrt, and the changes sudden and 
extreme, From lat, 58° to 59° the average temp. 
is about 45° ahr, ; md there is no constant snow- 
region, ‘he same vegetables ani fruits grow as in 
England, except apricots and peaches. Beech 
Woods cease at 59° From 5° to 6U° the average 
témp. is about 44° Kahr. : all. kinds of grain grow 
here on the best soils, and the same fruit trees as 
hetore, but at 60° the plum ceases to ripen. Prom 
60° to 61° the average temp, on the ceast is 43°; 
in the interior, 419, In this division the pine and. 
Norway fir become the predominant forest trees, 
with birch. hazel, and aspen. ‘The elm ceases; 
and beyond 61° the oak is, pet-seon-in perfection. 


















































~The principal crops are rye, cats, flax, and hemp; 
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but wheat ripens in favourable situations. . Be-, 
tween 61° and 62°, the- average temp. is about 
40°; all the common fruits still ripen; as will 
wheat, in certain places; but this grain js ¥er: 

precarious and little cultivated. N. of 62° the ash 
is searcely seen, The region between 62° and 63° 
comprises the highest land in the country, and 
the upper 5.000 ft, of the Doone Fjeld is covered 
with perpetual snow, The average temp. of the 
valleys in fhis zone is about 39° Fahr, Beyond 








659, pe: ‘in to be precarious, cabbage ceases to 
conte to perfection, flax scarcely ripens, and wheat 


is not seen, except near the sea coast in small 
quantities; ‘but the pine and fir tribes, birch, 
mountain ash, and aspen flourish, From 63° to 
649, the hardier fruits ripen in sheltered situations 
only, and oats begin to be a precarions crop. Frém 
649 to G52, rye, oats, aud barley ripen; but beyond 
66°, neither oats nor any fruit, except currants, 
succeed; and the pine begins to degenerate, 
Stoves begin to be Jighted in Christiania in the 
middle of Sept., and cannot be dispensed with till 
the middle of May; the summer then advances 
rapidly, and the thermometer, in July, often rises 
at noon to above 80° Fahr.; but the heats are of , 
short duration, frosts frequently occurring in the 
latter end of August. ‘The W. coast, though pro- 
verbially rainy and damp, is not unhealthy: in 
the interior, the atmosphere is usually dry and 
bracing, In some places vegetation is so quick 
that the corn is sown and cut within six weeks, 
Land and Agriculture—Norway is essentially 
an agricultural and pastoral country, In 1855, ofa 
totat male population of 585,381. of whom 434,267 
were above 10 ycars of aye, 309,000 were connected 
with agriculture, cither as proprietors, farmers, or 
farm-servants, Only about 100th part of the entire 
surface is under culture, or otherwise productive. 
As Norway is a country where the feudal system 
was never established, the land is mostly the pro- 
perty of those who cultivate it. Such land is 
termed udal, a word in its origin probably the 
same with the German word adel, or noble, since 
it carries an equivalent meaning in all its applica- 
tions, Udal land is noble land, held from or under 
no superior, not even the kiug; but by the same 
tight by which the crown itself is held. It is pos- 
seased, consequently, without charter, and is not 
ject to fines, escheats, forfeitures, nor personal 
suit or service; nor toany of the burdens affecting 
Jand held by feudal tenure direct from the sove-, 
reign, or from his superior vassal. ‘The succession 
to land is not vested in the eldest male heir, - On. 
the contrary, all the kindred of the udalman in 
possession are what is called odelsbaarn to his land, 
and have, in order of consatguinity, a certain in- 
terest in it, called odelxbuarn ret. Hence, if the 
udalman in possession should sell or alienate his 
land, the next of kin is entitled to redeem it on 
repaying the purchase money ; andif he should de~ 
cline to do go, itis in the power of the one next him 
to claim his odeisbaarn ret. Formerly the power 
to redeem estates was unlimited in point of time; . 
but as a power of this sort, by rendering the 
title of the occupier insecure, prevented him from 
making any improvements, the right of redemp- 
tion has latterly been limited to within 3 years of 
the sale; and it has also been ordered that the pur- 
chaser shall be indemnified for his improvements; 
Farms gencrally consist of 3 divisions; the in- 
ficld, or acres enclosed fur the crops and best hay 
the mark, or outfield, also enclosed for pasturing 
the cattle ; and the seater, a tract of unmeasured 
grass Jand; which is sometimes 30 or 40 m, dige 
tant} and on which chaléts are erected, and the 
-cattle-are- pastured for 3 or 4-months in summer, 
A farm of average size comprises about 290 acres, 
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exclusive of the seater. Of this extent, 148 acres, | to dry in the sun, When dry it is pounded in 
comprising the infield, are commonly cleared: | small pieces, mixed with corn, and ground on the 
only about one-third, however, yields corn and | hand-mill. The extended cultivation of the potato, 
potatoes, the remainder being always in gress for |.since the peace, has probably placed the inhabs, 
hay. The outticld is usually half cleared, being | of the lower country beyond the necessity of gene- 
fenced off and ploughed in patches; and it is in| rally using it; but those in the higher parts use 
this division that the housemen or cottiers, paying | it, more or less, every year. It is not unpalatable, 
from 3 to 4 dollars each of rent, and working at | but is costly. 
about 8 skillings (3¢,) a day, with their food, have | ‘The most. profitable branch of rural industry ia 
their houses aud their fenced pieces of land. ‘The | cattle breeding. The cattle are small in the bone, 
accommodations for the cattle are very good, the | thin skinned, usually red or white, and obviously 
cow-house being floored with timber, and lighted | of the same stock with the common unimproved 
by glass windows: the cows are tended by a woman. | breed in England, France, and Germany. ‘The 
Almost all the houses are of wood: they are gene- | cows give excellent milk, and daily produce enters 
rally comfortable; and owing to the facility with | largely into the food of every family, Goats are 
which they may be constructed, there is but little | a favourite stock, and on every farm they appear 
difference between the residence of a public fune-| more numerous than sheep, Hogs are not ume- 
tionary, a clergyman, or a gentleman of large pro-|rous. The horses are, in general. inferior to those 
perty, and that of a boud or peasant proprietor, | of Sweden, The real Norwegian pony, however, 
"The division of property among children prevents | met with in the N, of the country, is an admirable 
the erection of any splendid mansions, or anything | little animal, fast going, hardy, and fit for a great 
more expensive than is proportioned to the pro-| deal of work, A few are occasionally imported 
perty upon which it stands, into Scotland, The live stock suffers frequently 
Except in a few favoured spots the arable Jand } from wolves and bears, the hunting of both of 
is, gencrally speaking, sandy and poor. Hence, if | which is actively pursued; but that of the latter 
a few days of warm suushine suceccd each other | not so much as formerly, the price of bear skins 
without rain, as is frequently the case in the early | having greatly fallen, “The elk, and many kinds 
part of summer, the roots of the corn and grass are | of game, are found; and in the N, large herds of 
apt to be burned up. In autumn, on the contrary, | reindeer constitute the chief wealth of the Lap- 
the decreased warmth prevents the corn from ripen- j landers. Aquatic birds are so abimdant, that the 












ing, and not unusually, even in favourable seasons, 
it is injured by violent autumnal rains, ‘There are 
mostly several nights about the end of August, dis- 
tinguished by the name of iron nights, on account 
of their sometimes blasting the promise of the 
fairest hurvests. The crops are, in consequence, 
extremely precarious, Even in the best years a 
consilerable supply of corn has to be imported; and 
in bad years the inhabs., especially in the interior, 
have to sustain the greatest privations, 

In addition to the depressing influence of the 
soil and climate the peasantry are said to be de- 





ficient in industry, and wedded to routine practices; 4 other fish, with beer, for dinner. 





and a considerable influence is also aseribed, in the 
production of dearths, to the great consumption 
of corn in distilleries, However, the latter com- 
plaint seems without foundation. The demand 
jor corn for distillation makes, no doubt, a greater 
quantity be sown in ordinary years than if it were 
prohibited ; so that in bad years, when distillation 
almost wholly ceases, there is a greater supply to 
meet the necessities of the people. Rye is the 
crop most extensively cultivated, and next to it 
oats, flax, and potatoes. ‘The agricultural imple- 
ments, which are usually made by the peasants 
themselves, are better than could, under such cir- 
cumstances, be expected; even thrashing machines 
are pretty common, 

All over Norway there are corn magazines, to 
which the farmers may send their surplus produce, 
and whence, also, they may be supplied with loans 
of corn; the depositors receiving at the rate of 
12} per cent. of increase on the corn deposited for 
a twelvemonth, and the borrowers replacing the 
quantities advanced at the expiration of the same 
period, with 25 per cent, inerease. ‘These deposi- 
tories are found to be useful in consequence of the 
extreme precariousness of the crops, The difference 
between the increase allowed in the corn received 





search after their egys occupies a large share of the 
attention of the inhabs. of the coast. 

From the want of markets, and of other facilities 
for commerce, the Norwegian farmer is seldom 
able to convert his sdrplus produce or savings into 
money. His object, Hdeed, is not to raise produce 
for sale, but to supply himself with the various 
materials required for the food, drink, and clothing 
of bis family. The food of the labourers who work 
for gentlemen or large farmers, consists of black 
rye bread and salted butter or cheese, for break- 
fast; and boiled barley and a herring, or some 
Once a week, 
and sometimes twice, they have fresh meat, The 
common people live nearly in the same way, only 
not quite so well; and sume who have large fami- 
lies are often in great distress, The labourers get 
frequently at their meals an allowance of home- 
made potato or corn spirit, The latter article is 
especially abundant, being distilled, without let or 
hindrance, on every farm, Great quantities are 
drank, its price being only about 14d. a gallon. 
‘The farm labourers, called housemen, live in cot- 
tages on the mark or outficld, at a fixed rent for 
2 lives, under the obligation of furnishing a certain 
number of days’ work on the main farm, at a 
certain rate of wages, A system in sonie respects 
similar prevails in some of the best cultivated 
districts of Scotland, but the Norwegian houseman 
is better off than the Scottish married farm ser- 
vant, Land being of-less value in Norway, the 
houseman has more of it; in fact, it constitutes a 
complete little farm, keeping generally 2 cows 
and some sheep, and producing a full subsistence 
fora family, The law of the country has espe- 
cially favoured the class of housemen. In default 
of a written agreement registered in the par. court 





the houseman is presumed to hold his possession 
for his own life and that of his wife, at the rent 


and that charged on the corn given out, pays the j last paid by him. Ie may give up his land and 
expenses. In the orth, and even in other parts, | remove, on giving 6 months’ notice, before the 
in years of scarcity, the inner rind of the fir tree, | ordinary term, and is entitled to the value of the 
kiln-dried and ground, is used, together with corn | buildings put up at his own expense, which he 
meal, for bread. Seme travellers hayé denied this |} may have left; but the landlord cannot remove 
fact; but, as itsecms, for no suificient reason, The | him or his widow, so long ag the stipulated rent 
inner rind next the wood is taken off in fiakes, like | and work are paid, 

sfoulscap paper, steeped in warm water, and hang | Fisheries—Above the parallel of lat. 65°, agri- 
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culture and cattle rearing cease to be the primary 
eceupations of the pop. ‘The inhabs. of Norrland 
and Piumark subsist chiefly by fishing, when they 
are not supported on the produce of herds of rein- 
deer, ‘The Loffoden Islands are the principal seats 
of the cod-fishery, and the average value of the 
fish caught there during the winter has been esti- 
mated at 86,5002. The winter fishery lasts from 
Feb. to April; after which the fishermen are either 
employed by the Russian merchants, or retire to 
their homes to begin the herring fishery, Besides 
these general fisheries, in every fiord, even at 100 
m. from the sea, an abundance of cod, whiting, 
haddocks, flounders, and herrings is caught daily 
for use and for sale, by the seafaring peasantry. 

The Forvsts and Mines of Norway might be xen- 
dered two of the principal sources of national wealth, 
Fir timber and deals are among the chief exports. 
But the want of navigable rivers, canals, and roads 
occasions great difficulties in the conveyance of 
timber to the coast; for it is only during the spring 
thaws that the rivers or torrents are deep enough 
to float the timber down to the fjords. No doubt, 

. however, were the timber trade of this country 
placed on a proper footing, by doing away with: 
the impolitie preference given to American timber, 
a great stimulus would be given to its importation 
from Norway ; and the advantages thence arising 
would, it may be fairly presumed, lead to the for- 
mation of improved meays for supplying the ship- 
ping ports with timber &nd deals. “The manufac- 
ture of the latter is tkeyprincipal branch of industry 
carried on in the country, ‘They are mostly shipped 
from Christiania and Dithtmen, ‘Their forests are 
of the most essential scr¥icc to the Norwegians, 
who apply their product§*td an infinite variety of 
purposes, Their summum bonum seems to consist 
an the produce of the fir, This affords materials 
for building their houses, churches, and bridges— 
for every article of their houschold furniture—for 
coustructing sledges, carts, and boats—besides fuel 
for their hearths, With its leaves they strew their 
floors, and afterwards burn them, and collect the 
ashes for manure, ‘I'he birch affords, in its leaves 
and tender twigs, a grateful fodder for their cattle, 

, and bark for covering their houses, The bark of 
the elm, in powder, is boiled up with other food to 
fatten hogs: sometimes also, as already stated, it 
iy used in the composition of their bread, 

No coal has yet been worked in Norway; but 
Berendish, between the N. Cape and Spitzbergen, 
appears to consist principally of that mineral, 
Some is ogcasionally brought thence by ‘Irumsoe 
ant Hammerfest whalers; and, were the forests 
raised to their due importance by better means of 
conveyance, it is probable that coal might be sup- 
plicd to the country in quantities which would 
render the cutting down of the trees for fuel ina 

- great measure superfluous, The iron of Norway, 
though inferior to that of Sweden, is of excellent 
quality, and very generally found. Copper is 
found at Roraas; and near Kongsberg a silver 
mine, which has been wrought for upwards of 200 
years, was, about the middle of last centary, ac- 
counted the richest in Europe. In 1768 it pro- 
duced. ore to the value of 79,0002: it has since, 
however, materially declined. Lead, cobalt, ar- 
senic, and a little gold are met with in various 
places. At Walie is a salt mine, producing about 
20,000 tons a year. Alum, asbestos, marble, slate, 
and building stone are among the other mineral 
products, , 

Aunufactures are almost wholly domestic, the 
division of labour being carried to a less extent 
in Norway than in perhaps any other European 
country, ‘fhe gonder, or agricultural peasantry, 
build theix own houses, make their own chairs, 
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tables, ploughs, carts, harness, iron-work, basket- 
work, and wood-work; in short, except the window 
glass, cast iron ware, and pottery, everything about 
their houses is of their own make. The Norwegian 
peasant, indeed, unites most trades in his own 
person, his principal tool for executing all kinds 
of work in wood being the knife he carries in his 
girdle, The shoemaker and tailor go round and 
cobble and sew for a few weeks at each village, 
getting their maintenance, and being commonly 
paid over or above, in potatoes, meal, butter, or 
other produce. Spinning-wheels and looms are at 
work in every cottage and house in the country, 
the farmers and country people spinning their own . 
flax and wool, and weaving their own linen and 
woollen cloths, There are very few fabrics of 
clothing materials. 

Commerce.—The foreign trade of Norway was 
formerly far more extensive than at present, Cen- 
turies ago Bergen and Trondhjem were members 
of the Hanseatic Association, on the decline of 
which these towns retained, and still hold sepa- 
rately, the same privileges they enjoyed in con- 
junction with the other members of that body, 
though Christiansand and some other minor towns 
haye succceded, after along struggle, in obtaining 
ashare of the commercial monopoly, The mer~ 
chants and shopkeepers in Norway are all licensed. 
burgesses of Bergen, Trondhjem, or other privileged 
towns, to which they pay a certain tax; and each 
has a certain tract or circle belonging to his fac- 
tory, within which no other person is entitled to 
buy or sell, The imports consist principally of 
coffee, sugar, tobacco, corn, spices, brandy, wines, 
and tea, and the exports of fish, timber, and other 
native produce. The trade of Norrland and Fin- 
mark is, however, different from that of the rest 
of the kingdom. The privileged traders do not 
supply the inhabs, of these provs, with necessaries, 
except during the winter fishing season; and as 
no other Norwegian dare interfere, the trade of 
these provinces is now almost wholly in the hands 
of the Russians, whose ships have been, since 


*| 1828, allowed admission, free of duty, into every 


port N. of Tromsoe, 

Owing to the thinness of the population and 
the bad state of the roads and other mcans of 
communication, there is but little internal trade, 
Even in the largest towns, such as Christiania and 
‘Trondbjem, there is nothing that can be strictly 
called a market. It is extremely difficult to get 
a joint of fresh meat, and a pound of fresh butter 
is an article not to be purchased even in the midst. 
of summer. Fairs are held, at certain seasons of 
the year, and stores of all kinds of provisions that 
will keep are laid in at these times; and, if this 
care be neglected, great inconveniences arc suf- 
fered, as searcely anything is to be bought retail. 
Latterly some improvements have been made in 
the facilities of interchange ; but still, commercial 
intercourse in Norway is in a very primitive 
condition compared with that of other European 
countries, 

‘Wood, in various stages of manufacture, forms 
the staple export of Norway. The quantity shipped 
was as follows in the three years 1858-60 : 


T1858. . «721,024 Toads 
1959 2 0. 8k 724822, 
160. 5 4. 778,058 


Next in importance to the commerce in wood 
are the fisheries, which afford the second staple 
commodity of export, and at the same time give 
employnfent and support to the balk of the popu- 
Jation from the Naze to the Warangerfiord, at the 
entrance of the White Sea. ‘Ihe fisheries are 
divided into the herring fishery, which usually 
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commences soon after the new year; the winter 
cod fishery, which likewise commences about the 
end of January; and the spring and summer 
fishery along the coast of Finmark to the White 
Sea. The herring fishery continues for about two 
months, It is contined exclusively to the district 
between the Naze and the headland of Stat, a dis- 
tance of abort 300 miles, The fish are generally 
caught in nets, salted, and then packed in barrels 
for exportation, The estimated quautities tuken 
during three years were :— 


1880 


1858 1859 
Number of Barrels . 400,000 610,000 874,000 
Estimated Value to the 

Fishermen in Spocie- 


720,000 988,800 1,311,000 
dalras 


- The number of boats employed annually does 
not greni y Tn 1860 there were 2,632 boats, 
besides els, manned together by 1 
men, w . and employing 368'salteries, 
distributed within 800 miles, 

The commere’ intercourse between Great 
Britain and Nor of some importance, 

Of foreign and Colonial produce, the shipments 
from Great Britain. to Norway average about 
320,0002. yearly, ‘They comprise coffee, cotton, 
Indes, indigo, palm oil, sugar, ter, and wine, Of 
shipping, a larger mumber of Norwegian natian- 
ality entered the ports of the United Kingdom 
with cargoes in 1863 than that of any other 
foreign country, the arriv utings 
to 3,360 ships, with an azuresate of 754,762 tons, 
spainet 3,134 ships and 659,591 tous in the year 
862, 

The foRowing table shows the relative state of 
the commercial marine of Norway during the years 
1858-60 :— 
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Number of Ships 
Aggregate Tonnage 
Number of Crews, 


This shows an increase of 59,162 tons during 
three years, ‘The commercial marine of Norway 
in 1862 exceeded in amount of tonnage that of 
Sweden and Denmark togeth 

Goternment.— Though Nor 
same crown with Sweden, she 
neeted with that country 
merly with Great Britain, 
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The Swedish government is in part aristocratical 
that of Norway is an hereditary monarchy with 
a democratic parliament. ‘This, which is called 
the Storthing, consists of a certain number of 
members, between 75 avid 100; about one-thint of 
whom are returned by the towns, and the re: 
the rural districts, Every uative Norweg' 
25 years of age, who is a burgess of any town, or 
pe es property, or the life-rent of Land to the 
value of 304, is cutitled to elect and be elected ; 
but for the latter privilege he must not be less 
than 30 years uf age; uor an officer of the crown 
(which has no representative or organ in the Nor- 
wegian storthing); and he must hav ‘ided in 
Norway for 10 years, The couutry is divided into 
election districis and sub-districis, according to 
their pop. ‘The mode of election is double, being 
performed through the intervention of clection- 
men, Tn the towns, one election-man is chosen 
by every 50 voters; in the rural sub-districts by 
every 100 voters; the choosing of these take: place 
in the parish church at the eud of every third 
year. The electionanen afterwards mett at the 
place appointed for the district or provincial clec- 
tion, aud there choose among themselves, or from 
among the other qualilied vuters uf the district, 
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the representatives to the stor g, in the 

portion of one-fourth of the number of election~- 
men for the tows, and one-tenth of those for the 
tural sub-districts. Substitutes (being those who 
have the next number of votes) take the places of 
both election-men and mems. of the storthing, in 
the event of their unavoidable absence from duty. 
The storthing meets for three months once in three 
Years, sav jure, and not by any writ from the king 
or the executive, It may be conveyed at other 
times, but in that case it cam pass only, temporary 
acts, which must. be ratified during the next ordi- 
nary session, otherwise they do not become law, 
Each sterthing settles the taxes for the ensuing 
three years; enacts, repeals, or alters laws: opens 
loans on the credit of the state; fixes the adminis- 
tration of the revenue; impeaches and tries befure 
a section of its own body all state ministers, judges, 
and its own members. The storthing, when elected, 
divides itself into two houses, One, called the day- 
thing, has functions corresponding generally to 
those of the British House of Lords, and is eom- 
posed of one-fourth of the total number of mem- 
bers of the storthing; the other three-fourths 
constitute the edelsthing, or lower house, and all 
proposed enaetments must originate in this divi- 
sion, A bill which has passed both houses usually 
becomes law, by recciving the sanction of the king, 
Bat the Norwegian storthiog enjoys a right which 
no other legislative assembly in Europe possesses, 





!Tf-a bill pass through Loth divisions in three sue- 





cessive storthings, on the third occasion it becomes 
ne law of the land without the royal assent; this 
ht was exerted when the Norwegians abolished 
their hereditary nobility in 1821, Each member 
of the storthing has an allowance of 1} dollar a 
day during its session, 

The mode of assembling the people in the 
country fur public business is simple, but curious. 
A budstick, or message-staff, about the size and 
shape of a constable’s baton, with a spike at oue 
end, is made hollow to hold a piece of paper, on 
which is written the official notice to meet, with 
the time, place, and object, ‘This is delivered from 
the court- Fouse of the district to the nearest house- 
holder, who is bound by law to carry it, within a 
certain time, to his nearest neighbour; he must. 
transmit it to the next; and so on. _ If the owner 
is not at home, the bearer must stick it ‘in the 
house-father’s great chair by the fire-side;’ and if 
the door is locked he must fasten it to the outside, 
He who, by neglect in passing the budstick, bas 
prevented others from attending, pays a fine for 
every person so absent. 

Justice —The Norwegian peasantry were never 
adsrripti glebe, subject to local judicatories, as in 
feudal countries, but subordinate only to the gene- 
ral jurisdiction of the country, The small kings, 
expelled in the ninth century by Harold Haarfaer, 
seem never to have attained the powers of the 
dal lords in other countries, but were 
some degree dependent upon the gene- 
ral things, or courts, of the people, Trial by jury 
is a very ancient institution in Norway ; but many 
of the ‘details in the administration of justice 
originated with the Danes, The latter instituted 
the courts of mutual agreement, one of which 
exists in each parish, the arbitrators being chosen. 
by the householders every third year. Norway is 
divided for legal purposes into 4 stifts and 64 
sorenshriceries. In each of the latter divisions is 
a legal court, which sits once a quarter, and in 
which the sorenshriver, who presides, has only a 
vote as a member of the jury, 2 majority of whom 
dccides the case. ‘The sfifta ams, consisting each 
of three judges, with assessors, and established in 
the chicf town of each stit, are the courts of 
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appeal from thg foregoing. The hoieste-ret, in 
Christiania, corfiposed of a president and eight 
assessors, is the highest court, gnd one of final 
resort. ‘The special courts are thé rigs-ret, or lag- 
thing, the ecclesiastical. and the military tribunals. 
Judges are responsible in damages for their deci- 
sions, Capital punishment has been abolished ; 
slavery in chains, for a longer or shorter period, 
being the ordinary sentence for all kinds of crimes. 






‘The religion is the Lutheran, but much cere- 
mony still remains in the forms of worship, Nor- 
way is divided into & bishoprics and 336 parishes: 


the latter divisions are very extensive, but several 
are frequently under the care of one priest. ‘The 


incomes of the par. priests amount to from 800 to | 


1,600 dolls,, those of the bishops to 4,000 dolls, a 
year, The former are paid by means of rents 
from glebe lands, a small tithe ‘of corn from each 
farm, or of fish in some parts, and fees, and 
othet unfixed sourees of revenue, There are no 
dissenters; all sects of Christiaos are, however, 
tolerated, Lut Jews are excluded from settling in 








seventh part of the pop. are receiving 
public instruction, Schoolmasters are settled in 
cach parish, who live cither in fixed residences, or 
move at stated intervals from one place to another, 
and who frequently attend different schools, de- 
voting one day only in the week to each. ‘They 
are paid by a small tax levied on householders, 
besides a personal payment from each scholar, 
amounting, in the oase of agricultural servants, to 
about 8 skills, or half a day’s wages in the year. 
Instraction in the primary schou}s 1s limited to 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and singing, with 
sometimes the rudiments uf grammar aud gco- 
graphy, Almost every town supports a supcrior 
schoul; and in 13 of the principal towns is a 
kerde skole, or college, the instruction in’ which 
includes theology, Latin, Greek, Norwegian, Ger- 
man, French, [nglish, mathematics, history, and 
geography, Christiania has a university, founded 
y the Danes in 1811, which is modelled on the 
system of the German universities, but differs 
from them in the professors not receiving fees, 
and in which the number of students varies from 
600 to 800, There are, also, schools of drawing 
and architecture, commerce and navigation, and 
other special schools, Sunday schouls have been 
widely established; and the Socicty of Public 
Good maintains a public library in most parts of 
the kingdom. 

The press in Norway is altogether free, Every 
man is at liberty to print and publish what he 
pleases, being responsible, however, for what he 
does print, No tax exists on newspapers, and 
somewhat more than 40 are published in the 
kingdom, besides several scientitic journals, But, 
notwithstanding these aids to science and ad- 
yaneement, Norwegian literature is not in a very 
flourishing state, and can by no means bear to be 
compared with that of Denmark or Sweden. 

The army of Norway consists of about 10,000 
infantry, 1,000 cavalry, 1,000 artillerymen, and 
engineers; in all 12,150 men, A militia is 
raised throughout the interior, into which allmales, 
between 27 and 30 ycars of age, must euter; and 
on the sea coast there is a kind of marine militia, 
in which all seafurmg men, and inhabs. of sea- 
in age, must be enrolled, The 
ed, in 1862, of 3 steam frigates, 
and 127 gunboats, 

‘The public revenue, for the three years 1863-66, 
was estimated in the budget at 4,780,110 specie- 
dalra, or 1,036,022; the expenditure for the same 
period at 4,756,000 speciedalra, or 1,029,1202, 

People-—The Norwegians are members of the 
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widely spread Teutonic race. The men are, in 
general, rather small in stature, but well made, 
and have great muscular power, ‘The Gludbrans- 
da] peasants are said to be the most athletic, but 
they are decidedly, as a body, shorter and slighter 
of limb than the mountaineers of Dalecarlia, in 
Sweden, Their complexions and hair are fair, and 
reserable more of the Danes, and other N, German. 
tribes, than the Swedes. ‘The dress of the ment 
varies greatly in the different districts, being, for 
the most part, more gay and fanciful than that of 
the women: in the towns, however, the upper 
classes have fully adopted the costume common 
in the rest of Europe, ‘I'he peasants possess much 
spirit and fire in their marmer, are frank and un- 
daunted, yet not indolent ; never fawning on their 
superiors, yet paying proper respect to those above 
them, They are, however, generally addicted to 
drinking, and the standard of morals is said to be, 
in other respects, higher in Sweden than in Nor- 
way. Women are very generally employed in 
field-Iabour, and beggars are numerous, especially 
in thetowns. The average number of illegitimate 
births is about 1 in 5. ut illegitimate children 
are most commonly legitimised by a legal act, and 
are seldom or never abandoned by their parents, 
The Norwegians are extremely fond of dancing, 
music, and dramatic entertainments, which are 
the principal amusements introduced at their 
festivities, 

History.—Norway is interesting as the original 
seat of the Northmen, who made such frequent 
descents on the coasts of England and France 
in the dark ages, and who were the ancestors of 
that remarkable people the Normans, who con- 
quered and carried their institutions to England 
and other of the fairest portions of Europe. 

Little is known of the history of Norway be- 
fore the end of the 9th century, when Iarold 
Haarfager united the whole country under his 
dorainion, Christianity was introduced by Olaf 
I, in the succeeding century. In 1387 Norway 
was annexed to Denmark, to which it remained 
attached till 1814, when the Allied Powers gave 
it to the Swedes in indemnity for Finland. -The 
Norwegians, indignant at the transfer, took arms, 
and eleeted Prince Christian Frederick of Den- 
mark as their king; but the latter resigned the 
crown in the same year, and the country haa 
since been united to Sweden. This union will pro- 
bably be maintained without difficulty so long as 
the Swedish cabinet attempts no rash or violent 
changes in the internal administration of the 
country, ; 

NORWICH, a city of Pagland, being a co. of 
itself, and an important emanufacturing town, lo- 
cally situated in hund, Humbleyard, eo, Norfolk, 
of which it is the cap. on the navigable river 
Wensum, 56 m. NE, Cambridge, and 96 m. NNE, 
London, on the Great Eastern railway. Pop, of 
city, 74,891 in 1861. The co. of the city is of am 
irregular circular form, with an average diameter 
of about 54 m., the city itself standing a little E. 
of its centre on the slope and summit of a hill, 
gently rising from the river. The buildingsare, 
in a great measure, circumscribed by the remains 
of the ancient fortifications which still exist, par- 
ticularly on the W.and N, sides of the city. The 
streets, with the exception of Giles Street, and 
one or two more, are narrow, and so irregularly 
laid out, as to preclude the possibility of any ge- 
neral description, It has, however, many hand- 
some houses aud open spaces, and is well paved, 
watched, and lighted with gas; and its appear- 
ance froin a distance is remarkably striking. ‘The 
castle and cathedral are the principal public 
buildings, but it has no fewer than 36 par. 
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churches, besides chapels and other edifices. The 


castle (supposed to have been built at intervals) Saviour, present similar architectural features, -. 


between the 10th and 12th centuries, by Canute, 
Roger Bigod and others) occupies a commanding 
eminence near the cattle-market in the centre of 
the town, and is a very imposing object at a dis- 
tance: the part now extant forms a large square, 
on the E. side of which is an entrauce tower, re- 
cently restored on the original plan, ‘The entire 
buildings formerly occupied an area of 23 acres, 
and had three nearly circular and concentric lines 
of defence formed by a wall and ditch; the inner 
ditch now laid out in gardens, still remains, en- 
elosing the inner ballium, and is crossed 
semicircular bridge of one arch, 40 ft. in diameter, 
forming one of the largest and most perfect Saxon 
arches in the kingdom, In 1798, a co. gaol was 
commenced on the Castle Hill; and at th: ne 
time the ditch was enclosed with iron palisades 
and gates. Within the precincts, also, a new co. 
hall has been erected in the Tudor style. These 
modern additions, however, are quite incongruous 
with the ancient and venerable appearance of the 
original Norman fabi : 

‘The cathedral, originally built in 1096, but sub- 
sequently so repaired and enlarged that it did not 
asgume its present form till the 16th centur, 
one of the largest and finest ecclesiastical editi 
in the kingdom. The plan is almost wholly Nor- 
man. It consists of a nave, with side aisles, 2 
trangepts, and a choir with a semicircular E, end: 
the whole length from W. to E. is 411 ft., that of 
the transepts from N. to . being 191 ft., and the 
breadth of the nave and choir, 72 ft, The eloisters 
form a square of 174 ft. within the walls adjoining 
the §, side of the nave. From the intersection of 
the cross formed by the nave, choir, and transepts, 
springs a lofty Anglo-Norman tower of 4 stories, 
highly ornamented and surmounted by an elegant 
spire, rising 317 ft. from the basement of the 
eburch, The W. entrance is extremely beautiful, 
and is the best point of view from which the cathe- 
dral can be seen; bet the friable nature of the 
stone used in its construction has caused a decay 
of the more salient ornaments, and thus greatly 
diminished the external eflect. The appearance 
of the interior is, on the whole, grand and imp 
ing; the architecture, however, is of various eras, 
from the Anglo-Norman to the Euglish-perpen¢ 
eular style; and modern alterations and additions 
have not always been in. the best taste, The 
Dishop’s diocese comprises the whole of Norfolk, 
with part of Suffolk, The episcopal palace stands 
N. of the cathedral, on the site of that built by 
the founder: it was erected in 1318, and, after 
undergoing repairs, ané receiving considerable 
enlargements from successive prelates sinee the 
Restoration, has become a tolerably commodious 
residence, attached to which is a large and well- 
laid out garden, comprising some rains of the hall 
Lelonging to the ancient palace. Near the W. 
front of the church is an ancient chapel dedicated 
to St. John the Evangelist, which had under- 
neath a charnel-house: it is now used as a free 
grammar-school, Near it are the two ancient 
gates of St. Ethelbert and Erpingham ; the former 
is in the decorated Inglish, and the latter a fine 
specimen of the late perpendicular style, 

Among the churches, which are bere more nu- 
merous than in any city except the metropolis, a 
few deserve notice as good specimens of ancient 
architecture. St. Peter's, Maneroft, at the corner 
of the market-place, is a large editice in the per- 
pendicular style, surmounted at its W. end by a 
lofty tower; the inside is remarkably light and 
elegant, and it has a fine altar-piece “aud E, 
painted window, ‘The churches of St. Andrew, 
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St. George Colegate, St. Lawrence, and St.: 


having high towers either of stone or flint. Those 
of St. Ethelred, St. Benedict, and St. Julian have 
round towers, and belong apparently to the early 
Norman era; but they have been much altered 
and mutilated. Norwich abounds, also, with the 
remains of other ecclesiastical edifices, The com- 
mon-hall, in St. Andrew's parish, consists of the 
nave of a church attached to a monastery of 
Black Friars, The workhouse till lately occupied 
an old Flemish convent, near which is the Dutch 
church, now used as a chapel to the workhouse, 
and St. Giles’s hospital comprises portions of the 
former church of St. Helen's, There are 2 R, 
Catholic chapels, and places of worship for Bap- 
tists, Independents, Calvinistic Methodists, Wea- 
leyan or Primitive Methodists, Swedenborgians, 
Unitarians, and members of the Society of Friends. 
Attached to the various places of worship are nu- 
merous Sunday schools. of which about a half are 


supported by the established church, and the rest 


by dissenters; the whole furnishing religious in- 
struction to upwards of 7,000 children; besides 
which, there are several endowed charity-schools, 
with national, Lancastrian, and infant schools, 
either wholly or in part supported by subscrip- 
tion, and attended by about 3,500 children of both 
sexes, 

The free grammar-school, founded in 1318, and 
restored by Edward VI., is maintained out of the 
funds of a corporation charity, called the Great 
Hospital ; it has an upper and under master, and 
possesses fellowships and exhibitions at Caius 
College, Cambridge. The boys’ and girls’ hospi- 
tals, founded in the 17th century, are supported 
by the produce of estates in trust’ of the corpora- 
tion, and furnish clothing and instruction to up- 
wards of 100 children, Doughty’s hospital, esta- 
blished in 1517, and under the same patronage, 
provides for numerous infirm and aged persons 5 
but the principal corporation charity is St. Giles’s 
hospital, near the cathedral, otherwise known as the 
“Great,” or ‘Old Man’s Hospital.’ maintained by 
rents and other property, averaging 7,000/. a year, 
and providing clothing, food, and a smail stipend 
for 165 inmates, besides servants, It appears, 


however, that till Tecently these trusts were ex- 


tensively abused for political purposes, 

Among the charitable institutions of Norwich 
supported by subscriptions, the first place is due to 
the Norfolk and Norwich hospitals, occupying a 
large brick building, erected in 1771, and enlarged 
in 1802; it has accommodation for about 120 in- 
patients, and has about the same number of out~ 
paticnts, Bethlehem hospital is a well-endowed 
lunatic establishment, founded in 1713; and at 
Thorpe, about 2 m, distant, is the county lunatic 
asylum, ‘The other principal institutions of this 
kind are the dispensary, eye infirmary, Magdalen 
asylum, lying-in charity, and blind asylum, with 
numerous minor benevolent associations, bible and 
tract societies, and provident clubs. 

‘The buildings devoted to the purposes of muni- 
cipal or civil jurisdiction comprise the guildhall, a 
large old building of the 15th century, but subse- 
quently much altered and enlarged, though even 
now it be little worthy of so large a town: St, 
Andrew’s, or the new hall, a noble fabric, pre- 
viously mentioned as having formed part of an old 
Dominican church ; the county hall, in the castle 
precincts, a fine and commodions building of per- 
pendicular architecture; the new city gaol and 
bridewell, a modern and well constructed edifice 
outside the walls, near St, Giles’s Gate; wand the 
county gaol and house of correction, on the castle 
platform, a large but plain building, well adapted 
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for its purpose, the establishment being conducted town has, since 1833, had the important advantage 
on the system of silence, separate confinement, of being accessible to vessels drawing 10 ft. water, 
and hard labour. A commodious corn exchange | by means of the canals connected with the Lowe~ 
was erected in 1828, and rebuilt and enlarged in | stoff navigation; and its trade is also materially 
1861. The eavalry barracks in Porthorpe are sub- | promoted by the Great Eastern railway. . 
stantially built of red brick, enclosing an area of) | Norwich, which claims to be a bor. by prescrip- 
40 acres, Norwich has also a large workhouse, | tion, and received its principal charter constituting 
pelonging to the united pars, jt a separate co. in 1403, was governed before the 
Among the literary establishments is the public Mun, Reform Act by a mayor, 24 aldermen, and 
library, originally formed in 1784, and now occu- 60 common councilmen ; bat by the provisions of 
pying a handsome structure in the Grecian style, | that act it 4s _ divided into 8 wards, and has a 
breeted on the site of the old city gaol 5 the Nosfollx ; mayer, with 15 other aldermen, and 48 councillors. 
and Norwich Literary Tustitution occupies 2 build- "Lhe bor. has also a comm: ion of the peace under 
jing of recent erection, and has a good library and | a recorder, and a sherifi’s court for the recovery of 
‘a numerous body of subscribers, In ‘the same | debts to any amount. ‘The assizes and quarter 
building is a museum, but not ‘connected with the | sessions for the co. are also held here. Norwich 
above society. A society, called the Norfolk and bas returned 2 mems. to the H. of C. since the 
Norwich Art-Union, has occasional exhibitions, 25th Mdward L., the right of election, down to the 
Converts are held in'the common hall in St. An- Tteform Act, being vested in the feemen and free 
drew’s parish, and the musical festivals are held holders not receiving alms. ‘I'he electoral limits 
ju St. Andrew's Dall, Norwich has also a neat | were left untouched by the Boundary Act, except 
modern theatre, and assembly-rooms, 2 news- | that the castle precinct was included, Registered 
rooms, and a mechanics’ institute. electors, 5,506 in 1865. Norwich is likewise @ 
Norwich has been celebrated for its manufac- polling-place and principal election town for the 
tures since the era of Henry I., when the Flemings | E. div. of Norfulk. Markets on Wednesday and 
first settled here, and jutroduced the spinning and Saturday, but cluefly on the latter, for corn and 
weaving of long woollen stuffs, called worsteds, cattle: large horse and sheep fairs, day before 
fyom the name of the village in which the business | Good Friday, Easter Monday, and Whit Monday. 
was tirst established: the worsted ‘and bombazine | Norwich is supposed to have risen from the 
trade was also greatly increased during the 16th | decay of an old Roman town, now known as 
century, by the immigration of Flemish weavers Castor St. Edmund's, probably the Venta Icenorum 
from the Low Countries, Norwich, however, ap- of antiquity. A royal fortress was erected here 
pears to have attained its greatest prosperity at, by the Kast-Angles in the 6th century, and a town 
the close of the last century, when the value of | was gradually formed round it, which, even before 
its goods exported to the I, Indies, Russia, and j the Norman ‘Conquest, was so important as to have 
other places abroad (consisting chiefly of cam- a mint and 25 par, churches, with 1,320 burgesses. 
Jets and camletees, cullamancoes, worsted satins, | William the Conqueror bestowed the castle on 
figured stuffs, lastings, damasks, ‘and shawls), have | Roger Bigod, one of his Norman followers, who 
Deen estimated to amount to 1,000,0002 a year, oF probably erected the present keep. It continued 
to 1-14th part of the British manufactured goods | 1n the possession, of lis descendants till the reign 
exported at that period. Since then the manu- | of King Joba, when it wasscized by the king and 
factures of Norwich have materially declined, or finally surrendered to the crown in 1224, In the 
rather have not kept paco with their progress in | reign of Henry 1. acolony of Flemings cafne over, 
Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire: ) who were J ned by a still greater number of 
the greater facilities enjoyed by the latter, in the | immigrants in 1336, from which time Norwich 
command of coal, the absence ‘of corporation pri- | became an important seat of manufactures. In 
vileges, and the greater scope given to competition 1403, Henry LV. separated the city from the co. 
and improvement, have enabled them to produce, } and made it a co. of itself with peculiar privileges. 
at cheaper tates, most of the articles that were at | Its prosperity, however, owing to plague, scarcity, 
one time peculiar to Norwich, In fact the greater frequent fires, had begun to decline, when, in 
part. of the yarn now used in making Norwich | 15: 6, a fresh immigration took place of 4,000 
fabrics is spum at Jradford, in Yorkshire; and the | Flemings, who had tied from the persecutions of 
worsted manufacture of the West Riding is deci- | the Duke of Alva. In the civil wars of Charles I, 
dedly more extensive and valuable than that of | Norwich declared for the parliament, and was 
Noriolk. The principal fabrics that are at present | occupied by its forces til# Cromwell became pro- 
qnanutactured in and about Norwich comprise | tector, It is remarkable in ecclesiastical history 
Dandanas, bombazines, and paramattas, fillovers, | for jts numerous convents and other religious es— 
or omamental shawls and shaw) borders, gauzes | tablishments, the funds of which have in most 
and crapes, princettas (a fabric of mixed warp, | cases been converted to charitable uses, and placed. 
with a worsted shoot), silk, silk shawls, woollen | in the trast of the corporation, Among other dis- 
shawls, jacquard, goach-luce, lustres, shallis and tinguished persons Nerwich has given birth to 
snoseelines-de-laine, and fringes, with sacking ) Matthew Parker, archbishop of Canterbury in the 
and horse-hair. reign of Elizabeth ; Jobn Cosiv, bishop of Durham 5 
Jpesides its worsted and silk manufactures, Nor- | Dr, Kaye, one ‘of the founders of Gonville-and- 
wich has iron and brass foundries, snuff-mills, | Caius College, Cambridge; Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
yinegar-works, malt-houses, breweries, oil, mus- the author of the famous work on the Attributes ; 
larde and cormills; but they are not on an and Beloe, the translator of Herodotus. 
exicnsive scale, Of late years the manufacture KORWOOD, a populous village of England, 
of ladies’ boots and shoes has been very exteu- | hunds. Brixton and Wallington, co. Surrey, on 
sively introduced into Norwich, and now forms the top and sides of a steep range of hills, 3 m. 
oue of its staple businesses. Women ‘and children | S. London, on the London and Brighton railway. 
are principally engaged in the trade, but it also Pop. 12,647 in 1861, Norwood is very regularly 
Guploys a good munber of men, ‘The trade of the laid out, chiefly on a wide and elevated common, 
town consists in the exportation of its manulac- | commanding an extensive view of the metro- 
tures, chiefly to London and other English ports, | polis northward, and of the plains of Surrey 
but partly also abroad, in exchange for com, coal, } southward. The neighbourhood is studded with 
and various other articles of cousumption. The j villas, belonging partly te merchants and ethers 
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engaged in business in the city, and partly to 
persons retired from active pursuits, Of late 
years, Norwood has been a good deal frequented 
in consequence of the discovery of a mineral 
spring at a place called Beau-liew, or Beulah, 
On the N. acelivity of the hill is a handsome 
church, opened in 1825 (subordinate to Lambeth), 
with a Corinthian portico and steeple. ‘There are, 
also, places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists 
and Independents, with attached San schools. 
Aschool of industry, established here in 1812, fur- 
nishes instruction in reading, writing, and needle- 
work, to nearly 300 girls, Here aiso is a large 
national school for children of both sexes, and a 
Lancastrian school, attended by about 200 boys. 
But the principal distinction of Norwood is the 
South-Metropolitan Cemetery, It comprises about 
40 acres, has two fine chapels, and is well laid out 
with mauy handsome monuments, 

NOTO, a city of Italy, island of Sicily, prov. 
Syracuse, cap. distr., on a hill near the Noto, and 
16 m. SW. Syracuse, Pop. 12,529 in 1562. The 
city stands near the site of the ancient. Neetum, 
now called Vecchio Noto, the surviving inhabs. 
of which remoyed thither after the destruction of 
their city by an earthquake in 1693, Noto has 
Jarge squares and regular streets, and is one of the 

















best built, most agreeable cities of the island. | 
Besides many handsome private residences, it has} 


various ecclesiastical buildings, a council-house, 
dyceum, and hospital, Some, however, of its 
public buildings, being on too magnificent. and 
expensive a scale for a provineial town, are wm- 
finished. There is in this city an excellent: pri- 
vate museum, especially of medals and evins, and 
also of antiquities and minerals, ‘Ihe ruins of an 
amphitheatre and of a gymnasium are the prin- 
cipal remains of the ancient city, which stood 
about 4m, NW. the modern town, It is rather 
unhealthy, but is surrounded by a very fertile 
tract of country, in the produce of which it has an 
active trade. 

NOTTINGHAM, a central co. of England, in 
the basin of the Trent, having N. the cos, of York 
and Lincoln, E. the latter aud Leicester, and W. 
Derby, It is oval-shaped, Length, N. to S. 
m, Area, 822 sq. m., or 526,076 acres, of which 
about 470,000 are arable, meadow, and pasture. 
The Trent partly traverses and partly bounds the 
co, an the and it is also traversed by im- 
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portant tributary, the {dle, Excepting the vales 
of the Trent aud Belvoir, the surface is mostly 


hill 
cou 





ni uneven, but the hills do not rise to any 
iderable height. 





fertile; elsewlicre it is principally sandy and gra 
yelly. ‘The climate is reckoned peculiarly dry 
and good, ‘The ancient forest of Sherwood, thi 
scene of the exploits of Rebin Hood and his com- 
panions, auciently covered the greater part of the 
hilly portion of this co, along its W. side, but it 









has long since been disforested, and now contains ! 





some magnilicent scats and parks, Agriculture, 
though still susceptible of material improvement, 
is on the whole good. ‘The vale of the Trent i: 
Jamous for its crops of oats, but wheat, barle 
beans, peas, and cabbages are also extensively 
grown, There is a considerable extent of grass 
and meadow land, and irrigation has been ex- 
tensively practised, particularly on the estate be 
longing to the Duke of Portland, The breeding 
of heavy black horses is pursued to some extent 
Cattle, principally. of the short-horned variet: 
Estates of all sizes; many small. Farmstgene- 
rally small, and mostly ‘held at will Coal is 





















The soil in the ales is | sus 
either @ sandy or a chiyey loam, and is very | 













abundant in the W. parts of the co, Notting- 
hamshire is the grand seat of the manufacture of 
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bobbinet, or Nottingham lace, and also of the - 
manufacture of cotton and silk stockings, It is 
divided into 6 wards, 1 liberty, and 285 parishes. 
It returns 10 mems, to the H. of C., viz. 4 for 
the co,, and 2 each for the bors, of Nottingham, 
Newark, and East Retford, which are its principal 
towns, Reg. electors for the co,, 7,492 in 1805, 
being 4,065 for the northern, and 3,427 for the 
southern division. At the census of 1861, the co. 
had 62,519 inhab. houses, and 293,867 inhab,, 
while, in 1841, the co. hud 5,550 inhab. houses, 
and 249,910 inhab, 

NovrineHam, a parl. and mun. bor., and ex- 
tensive manufacturing town of England, and co. 
of itself, locally situated in the above co., of which 
it is the cap., hund. Broxtow, on the Leen, about 
$m. from its junction with the Trent, 14 m, E, 
by S, Derby, and £24 m, NNW. London by Great 
Northern railway, Pop. 74,693 in 1861. Area, 
of parl. Lor. which is xtensive with the co, of. 
the town, and comprises three pars, 2,610 acres, 
The town stands partly at the bottom and partly 
on the sides of a steep red sandstone tock, the 
summit of which is crowned by a modern build- 
ing, called the castle, occupying the site of .a 
castle built by the son of William the Conqueror, 
and demolished by order of Charles If. The 
streets, many of which rise above each other in 
successive terraces, are very narrow, and irre- 
gularly laid out; two long thoroughfares run 
nearly parallel N, and S., crossed at right angles 
by other streets, and considerable improvements 
have taken place in the N, part of the town, All 
the streets are well paved and lighted with gas; 
there is a good supply of water from two com- 
panies, and the police is effective, The market- 
place, which is spacious, and surrounded by hand- 
some buildings, has, at its FE, end, the exchange, a 

jualrangular building of four stories, erected at 
the beginning of last century, and much improved 
within recent years, The county hall, rebuilt in 
1854, is another very conspicuous edifice, compris- 
ing two law courts, a grand-jury room and other 
apartments, for the business of the assizes. Behind 
it, and connected by along covered passage, is the 
co. prison, built on the edge of a rock, below 
which, at a depth of 70 ft., is the densely crowded 
and low quarter, called the Marsh, The building 
has been altered and enlarged at various times, 
but is even now very ill-suited for carrying 
on any efficient system of prison discipline: the 
supervision and control of the prisoners is hence 
task, and the entire management is 
ole of great improvement. The borough 
house of correction, or ‘St, John’s prison,’ so 
alled from occupying the site of an old mon- 
astery, is conveniently situated for its purpose; 
ind shortly after the passing of the Gaol Acts was 
Te-constructed, on the principles of classification, 
It comprises two sides of a square, each three 
stories high, possesses considerable capabilities, 
and is in an efficient state, both as respects disci- 
pline and general management. ‘The town-hall is 
a large building, three stories high; while the corm 
hange, completed 1850, is also of considerable 
¢, being 77 ft. by 55, ‘The other public build- 
s consist of a small theatre, little frequented, 
alry-barracks in the castle park, the foot— 
barracks, the yeomanry riding-house, and the 
grand stand on the race-course N, of the town ; 
with nine churches and chapels, besides nume- 
rous places of worship for dissenters, 

St. Mary’s church, standing on a bold eminence, 
170 ft. above the level of the adjacent meadows, is 
a crucifonm structure, in the perpendicular style, 
with an elegant square tower, rising from the inter- 
section of the nave and transepts, Some ycarsagoit 
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‘underwent a thorough repair, on a plan consistent 
with its original architecture, and is now the hand- 
somest church of the town : the living is a vicarage, 
of the annual value of 700, with a glebe-house, 
in the gift of Earl Manvers, St. Peter's, near the 
market-place, is a building of mixed architecture, 
partly Saxon and partly Gothic, with tasteless 
modern additions, being remarkable chiefly for its 
lofty spire. St. Nicholas, erected in 1678, on the 
site of a more ancient edifice pulled down during 
the parliamentary wars on account of its proximity 
to the castle, is of brick, with stone corners: it 
comprises a nave with 2 side aisles, and has a light 
appearance outside, as well as good interior accom- 
modation, St. James's church, ou Standard Hill, 
in the district called the Park, is a modern etlitice 
in the perpendicular style, with a low embattled 
tower, St, Paul’s church, of Grecian architecture, 
with a Doric portico, is capable of accommodating 
upwards of 2,500 persons. ft was formerly sub- 
ordinate to St. Mary's, but has more recently been 
made an independent district parish church, ‘Tri- 
nity church is a handsome Gothic structure, with 
a tower and spire, fitted to accommodate 1,400 
persons, There are numerous places of worship 
for dissenters, including a Rom, Cath. chapel, 
meeting-house for the Society of Friends, and 
Jews’ synagogue, connected with which, as well 
as the churches, are above 30 Sunday schools, 
The Blue-coat school furnishes clothing and in- 
struction to 60 boys and 20 girls: there are also 
‘a national school, Tancastrian schools, subscription 
schools, and infant schools. The free grammar 
school was founded in 1513, and before the close 
of the last century had fallen into disuse ; but in 
1807 the establishment was revived, and it now 
furnishes the means of a respectable classical 
education, 

The other charities of Nottingham comprise, 1. 
Plumtree hospital (founded in the reign of Richard 
IL, and subsequently enlarged), for thirteen aged 
widows, besides out-pensioncrs; 2, Collins’ hos- 
pital, which provides ample accommodation for 
twenty-four poor men and women, with a stipend 
and allowance of coals; and 3, Lambly hospital, 
for decayed burgesses or their widows; besides 
which several other charities confer essential bene- 
fits on the infirm and aged of both sex: On 
Standard Hill is the general hospital or infirmary, 
standing in a spacious enclosure, and comprising 
a centre and two wings, with large airy wards for 
patients, about 1,300 of whom are relieved, on an 
average, every year, ‘The lunatic asylum, opened 
in 1812, is in'New Sneinton, and has good accom- 
modation not only for pauper but other patients. 
Nottingham has likewise two dispensaries, and 
several other benevolent institutions, ‘The chief 
literary establishment of the town is the public 
library and news-room in the market-place, which 
has a collection of more than 8,000 vals, a mnseam 
of mineralogy, and lgcture-rooms, with an attached 
literary society, A mechanics’ institute, esta- 
plished in 1824, has a considerable library. 

Nottingham is celebrated as the centre of the 
pobbin-net and lace manufacture, besides which 
it enjoys, in common with Derby and Leicester, a 
large share of the hosiery business. The first 
attempt at the manufacture of lace by machinery 
dates as carly as 1768; but though this was fol- 
lowed by many subsequent attempts to shorten 
the tedious process of making lace on the pillow, 
it was not till 1809 that Mr. Icatheoat of ‘Tiver- 
ton, discovered the correct principle of the bobbin- 
net frame, and obtained a patent for bis invention. 
Steam-power, first introduced in 1816, and be- 
coming general in 1822-23, gave a great stimulus 
to the trade, which was further increased on the 
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expiration of Heathcoat’s patent. Prices fell in 
proportion to the increased production; and the 
Nottingham lace-frame soon became the means 
of general supply, rivalling and supplanting, in 
plain nets, the most finished productions of France 
and the Netherlands; so much so that large quan- 
tities were smuggled into those very* countries 
from which lace was formerly smuggled into Eng- 
land. At present there are supposed to be about 
1,800 bobbin-net and warp-lace frames employed 
in the town and its immediate vicinity. Subor- 
dinate to its other departments, the town has seve- 
ral cotton, worsted, and silk-mills, Nottingham 
has likewise very extensive establishments for 
making bobbin-net and stocking-frame machinery, 
large bleaching-works, malthouses, and breweries. 
‘The Nottingham canal connects the town north- 
ward with the Codnor iron and coal district, and 
southward with the Trent and the great canal 
system of the N. midland counties. Jt is, also, 
connected by railway with all the midland towns, 

Nottingham claims to be a bor. by prescription, 
but received charters from Henry IT. and many 
subsequent monarchs, Henry VI, having granted 
to it the additional privilege of being a co. of 
itself. It is divided, under the Municipal Reform 
Act, into 7 wards; and is governed by a mayor, 
13 aldermen, and 42 councillors: it has likewise 
a commission of the peace under a recorder. The 
assizes, both for the bor, and co., are held in spring 
and summer; and quarter sessions for the S, div. 
of the co,,in Jan., April, June, and Oct. Notting-" 
ham has sent 2 mems. to the H, of C. since the 
12th Edward I, the right of election down to the 
Reform Act being in the freemen (by birth, ap- 
prenticeship, and purchase), and in freeholders to 
the amount of 40s, The electoral limits were not 
altered by the Boundary Act. Reg. electors, 6,560 
in 1565.” Nottingham is also a polling-place for 
the NW. diy. of the co, Markets on Wednesday 
and Saturday, but principally on the latter, Large - 
fairs for cattle, cheese, and agricultural produce, 
March 7th, 8th, and 9th; Oct, 2d, 3d, and 4th; 
and 8 other smaller fairs. 

‘The origin of Nottingham is involved in ob- 
scurity; but so early as in the time of Alfred, it 
was of sufficient importance to give its name to the 
co. The castle was built by William Peverill, the 
natural son of William the Conqueror. Edward 
IIL, held several parliaments here, in one of which 
were enacted the laws relating to the settlement of 
the Flemish manufacturers. Nottingham was the 
chief place of rendezvous for the troops of Edward 
IV, and Richard UL, during the wars of the Roses; 
and it was here, in 1642, tNat Charles I. formally 
raised his standard against the parliament, The 
inhabs., however, being attached to the republican 
cause, the king was soon compelled to abandon the 
town and castle to the parliamentary forces. Not~ 
tingham has been the sceue, in more recent times, 
of disturbances among the working classes, In 
1811, wheu considerable distress prevailed among 
the weavers in consequence of the exclusion of 
British produce from the continental markets, 
combinations were formed amongst the workmen. 
for the purposes of breaking the frames, which they 
erroneously supposed had thrown them out of em- 
ployment; and to such an extent did they proceed, 
as to call for the most vigorous interference of the 
legislature. Disturbances of a minor nature oc- 
curred several times since that period ; but the only 
serious rivt took place on the 8th Oct, 1831, during 
the agitation preceding the passing of the Reform 
Act, when the rioters burnt down the castle. 

NOVARA (an, Novaria}, a city of North Italy, 
cap. of prov. of same name, on an eminence between 
the Gogna and Terdopdia, 52 m. NE. Turin, and 
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27m. W. by S, Milan, on the railway between 
Turin and Milan. Pop. 26,963 in 1862. The city 
is surrounded by ramparts and ditches, and de- 
fended by a castle. Though the streets are mostly 
narrow, it is, on the whole, tolerably well built, 
and has many handsome residences. The cathe- 
dral, the Dominican church, and that of St, Gan- 
denzio, aid the large barracks, are the principal 
public edifices, Novara has numerous convents, 
several hospitals and colleges, a theatre, and a 
governm, loan bank, It is a bishop’s see, and has 
Inanofactures of silk and linen fabrics, and 2 large 
annual fairs. Novara became famous in modern 
times for the battle fought here between Carlo 
Alberto, king of Sardinia, and the Austrians, Feb. 
23,1849, 

NOVA SCOTIA, one of the British colonies of 
N. America, consisting of an oblong-shaped pen- 
insula, between lat. 43° and 46° N., and long. 64° 
and 67° W.; connected with New Brunswick by 
alow sandy isthmas, only 14 m. across, and se- 
parated from Cape Breton by the narrow strait 
called the Gulf of Canscaw, It is about 300 m.in 
length, and of very various breadth, Area, accord- 
ing to Haliburton, 15,620 sq. m., about 1-5th part 
of which consists of lakes, rivers, and salt-water 
inlets. Pop. 880,857 in 1861, The coast-line is 
extremely irregular, forming numerous capes and 
bays. Capes George and Canscaw are the clief 
promontories on the NE, side, and at the S. ex- 
tremity is Cape Sable, The basin of Minas is a 
deep inlet on the NW. side of the peninsula, form- 
ing a part of the Bay of Fundy, which separates 
Nova Scotia from New Brunswick. St. Mary’s 
and Argyle Bays are on its SW. side; Pictou, 
Antigonishe, and Chedebucto Bays form the chief 
irregularities on the N. coast; and the E, coast, 
from Cape Canscaw to-Cape Sable, is indented 
with almost innumerable small bays, harbours, 
and rivers. Rocks and islands fringe its shores, 
and the aspect of the entire Atlantic coast is 
exceedingly picturesque. Deep water is found, 
almost without exception, close to the rocks and 
islands; and the peninsula presents towards the 
Bay of Fundy bold and almost precipitous cliffs. 
‘The interior is intersected in almost every direction 
by streams, rivers, and lakes; but, with the excep- 
tion of Annapolis River and Lake Rossignol, con- 
nected with the sea by the river Mersey, most of 
them are of very inferior size. ‘The peninsula has 
no elevations deserving the name of mountains; 
its highest point, Mount Ardoise, between Windsor 
and Halifax, not rising more than 700 ft. above 
the sea, A pretty high ridge of hills skirts the 
shore of the Bay of Fuady. 

As respects geological constitution, the greater 
part of Nova Scotia may be described as a low 
range running from SW. to NE, resting on solid 
rocks of granite, trap, and slate alternately. To- 
wards the KE. end of the peninsula are beds of 
sandstone, greywacke, gypsum, limestone, por- 
phyry, and many other kinds of rock ; and on these 
strata there is usually a rich deep soil. The barren 
tracts are chiefly of sand or clay; and in these 
parts, especially about Pictou, are the great coal- 
fields of the peninsula, Iron is abundantly inter- 
spersed among the coul strata, and different va- 
rieties of lead and copper ore are met with, though 
in smaller quantities. Near Pictou are several 
brine springs, one of which is saturated with salt 
in the proportion of 12 to 88 of water, 

The climate of Nova Scotia, with respect to 
temperature, bears a general resemblance to that 
of Lower Canada, and is subject to the same great 
and sudden variations, The difference of tempe- 
rature within 24 hours often excceds 50°, and a 
difference ut 62° has been known to occur within 
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the dame period. These changes, however, are 
seldom so frequent or extreme in the interior, or 
in those parts of the prov. less immediately on the 
Atlantic. Notwithstanding the occasional lowness 
of temperature, the maritime situation of Nova 
Scotia tends to abridge the duration of frost. The 
severe weather usually sets in about the middle of 
December, and it is not uncommon for the frost to 
break up at the end of January, The quantity of 
snow not only varies greatly from year to year, but. 
is also very unequally distributed’ throughout the 
prov. The snow-storms are very heavy, some 
having been known to continue for 60 or 70 hours 
without intermission. The severity of winter ends 
jate in March, when chill, damp, east and north- 
east winds succeed, caused by the breaking-up and 
passage along the coast of vast fields of ice from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Hence the most dis- 
agreeable season in this country is from the vernal 
equinox to the end of April. “Spring approaches 
tardily and irregularly, the close of May often ar- 
riving before the fields are fully clothed with ver- 
dure, A very warm summer occupies 3 months, 
dating from the early part of June. May and June 
are marked by the prevalence of fogs, especially 
on the eastern coast, while July and August are 
usually remarkable for a continuance of calm serene 
weather, Autumn, the most beautiful season of 
the year, may vie with that of any country. Sep- 
tember and October are very similar to the same 
months in England; but in November, and even 
December, there are days which, for beatity, 
warmth, and mildness, are equal to the loveliest 
mornings of an English May, Westerly and NW, 
winds are most prevatent; the fine bear to the wet 
days a proportion of 8 to 5, ‘The extreme varia- 
tions of temperature common to this country have 
not that injurious influence on health which one 
might naturally expect. Rbeumatic and inflam- 
matory complaints are far more prevalent than any 
other; and a considerable annual mortality occurs 
from pulmonary consumption. Intermittent fevers, 
however, so common in Canada and the United 
States, are here wholly unknown; typhus occurs 
only in a mitigated form, and the ravages of the 
yellow fever have never been felt. Nova Scotia, 
therefore, may, on the whole, be termed a healthy 
country. Its inhabitants often live to extreme age; 
many attain ninety and even a hundred years, 

As respects agriculture, Nova Scotia is esti- 
mated to comprise somewhat more than 5,000,000 
acres of land available for tillage, the proportion 
of land under cultivation at present being to the 
wilderness as 1 to 20, The first large public 
grants of land appear to have been made in 1760; 
and, in jess than 13 years from that time, nearly 
8,000,000 acres (including the whole of Prince 
Edward's Island, then @ part of Nova Scotia) 
were granted in lots, ranging from 20,000 to 
150,000 acres, to individuals or companies in Eng- 
land. These grants contained conditions of im- 
provement; but the grantees, after having in- 
curred some expense in trying to settle their 
extensive properties, abandoned the land to its 
few inhabs., or suffered it to remain absolutely 
waste, Efforts made to escheat these lands to 
the crown were repeatedly baffled by the influence 
of the absentee proprietors ; and thus the province 
was effectually closed against immigration, either 
from England or the neighbouring colonies.’ Large 
grants of escheated land were, however, made on 
the breaking out of the American war to refugee 
royalists; but these were seldom occupied, and 
are now, for the most part, uncultivated, opposing 
serious obstacles to the cultivation of the lands 
around them, Licensed occupiers, however, and 
squatters have improved some portions of these 
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tracts; and to them the progress made by the 
colony in population and agriculture is in great 
measure ascribable. The system of selling in lota 
not exceeding 1,000 acres was introduced in 1827, 
The largest portion of it, however, has been ac- 
quired, not by actual or intending settlers, but by 
speculators, who, tempted by the low price, have 
purchased, on account of the timber, or with a 
view to profit from a future sale. Land is now 
sold in this colony at a fixed minimum price of 
La, 9d, per acre, 

The country, as respects the quality of land 
and the state of agriculture, may be divided into 
three distinct sections. The E, division, formed 
by a line from the mouth of the river Philip to 
that of the St. Mary, presents a strong upland 
soil, well adapted for grain, and varied with strips 
of rich intervale land along the sides of its rivers, 
The upland consists principally of a strong loamy 
clay, intermixed more or less with sand and 
gravel, the soil of the intervale being a rich, 
sandy, alluvial loam, The lands about Pictou 
ate very rich and productive, 7 successive crops 
of wheat being frequently raised without the use 
of manure, Agriculture, however, is only imper- 
fectly understood, and no proper use is made of 
the resources of the soil. In the S. district the 
land is almost wholly upland, with very little 
intervale or marsh: the soil is extremely rocky, 
varying from a strong loam to a light sand, Good 
returns of wheat and the coarser grains are ob- 
tained in some places, but the state of the farms 
generally exhibits the very reverse of inteligence. 
The unskilful use of manure, the indiscriminate 
employment of sea-weed, and, in many instances, 
the total neglect of any manure whatever, have 
retained those lands in a poor and backward state 
which better management would have rendered 
comparatively productive. The NW, division 
comprises upland, intervale, and marsh land; the 
first two being poor, and scarecly susceptible of 
any improvement. The marsh land is of two 
kinds—one, called salt-marsh, being little more 
than a flat surface of spongy soil, overflowed at 
spring-tides, and covered with a long rank grass, 
sometimes converted into hay; the other, called 
the dyke-marsh, owes its formation to the im- 
paiosity of the tide in the Bay of Fundy, which 
brings along with it fine loamy particles, which it 
leaves behind as it recedes, and thus, in course of 
time, a succession of layers raises the surlace to 
the level of spring-tides, when an embankment 
or dyke, called an aboiteau, is formed to prevent 
any farther overflow. A newly-enclosed marsh 
is usually left untouched for the first three or 
four years: in the third year it is fit to receive 
the plough, and is then’ sown with wheat, the 
first crop averaging about 60 bushels an acre; 
and on long cultivated marshes the returns average 
about 40 bushels of wheat and 24 tons an acre of 
hay. The crops usually cultivated are wheat, 
oats, and barley, with smaller quantities ef peas, 
buck-wheat, and rye, But though, in a tine dis- 
trict, the supplies of corn exceed the demand, 
this is not the case generally ; and the prov. does 
not, even in the best years, raise enough of corn 
for its own consumption, there being uniformly | 
a large importation of four from the U, States, 
Potatoes are universally cultivated, and the failure 
of the crops is generally productive of a great 
deal of distress, Crops of beans or cabbage are 
rarely seen, and horticulture meets with very 
Tittle attention. Good dairy-farms are found in 
the NW. division. Ilired labour is difficult to 
procure, and too expensive to allow of its adoption, 
except by the more wealthy. Labourers (who do 
not exist here as a separate class, but comprise 
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the more indigent of the new settlers) are usually 
hired during the six months of summer. 

The forests of Nova Scotia abound with good 
timber: pine and birch, oak, beech, ash, and 
maple are the most common trees. Many of the 
inhab. have for years been supported by the 
timber trade, timber being, next to fish, the great 
article of export. The principal wild animals of” 
the province are the moose-deer, carriboo, bear, 
Joup-cervier, fox, martin, otter, mink, and squirrel. 
Hunting and trapping were once extensively pur- 
sued; but in proportion as the country has be- 
come settled, the number of animals has gradually 
but rapidly decreased, so_that the exports of furs 
are now insignificant, The rivers abound with 
many varietics of freshwater fish; besides which, 
cod, herrings, mackerel, halibut, and other kinds 
of sea-fish, are found in the deep bays of the coast, 
Chedabucto Bay and Annapolis Basin are the 
principal stations for the herring and mackerel 
fishery ; but the inhab, share, also, in the whale, 
seal, and cod fisheries; and this branch of in- 
dustry has for some years been on the increase. 

Another important branch of employment in 
Nova Scotia is mining, Coal and iron are abun- 
dant, and are extensively wrought. Gypsum, 
which abounds in the W. districts, is also highly 
prized _in the U. States as manure. A stone is 
found in many parts of the prov. extremely well 
adapted for grindstones, which are celebrated all 
over America under the appellation of ‘Nova 
Scotia blue grits," The manufactures are unim- 
portant: the weaving of coarse woollen cloths, 
called homespun, is pretty general throughout the 
colony ; and carding mills are established in some 
parts, Carpets, also, are woven in small quan- 
tities, and ropes are made of hemp imported from 
N. Europe. Grist and saw-mills are very nu- 
merous; besides which there are several breweries 
and tan-yards. The position of Nova Scotia, on 
the extreme W. side of XN, America, gives it great 
commercial advantages; and its trade, especially 
with the U. States, has been for some years 
steadily on the increase. ‘The exports, chiefly to 
Canada, the West Indies, the U. States, ‘and 
Great Britain, consist of fish and fish-oil, timber, 
Jamber, and coals, The imports comprise corn 
and flour, British manufactures, and colonial 
preduce, Subjoined is a statement of the value 
of the imports from and the exports to various 
countries in the year 1862 :— 















Importa Exports “ 
Countries ————-— —~— 

«1862 1802 

£ & 
United Kingdom. . 596,322 57,702 

British Pos-ession: 

West Indian . . 42, 300,616 
North American . . 28 9,797 
United States . . . 605,: 362,228 
Other Countries . . 186,505 149,049 
Total, . . «| 1,689,008 | 1,129,399 





The means of internal communication have been 
improved within the last few years, end some of 
the roads are equal to the roads in England. They 
ate partly supported by annual grants from the 
House of Assembly, and the inhabitants of each 
district are compelled to furnish, either personally 
or by substitute, a certain quantity of labour for 
the same purpose. This system, however, has not 
been foupd successful, and large tracts are still 
left uncultivated, owing either to the absence or 
wretched condition of the roads. A water com- 
munication has been effected between Halifax and 
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‘Windsor; and the chief towns are connected by 
railways, 


‘The constitution of Nova Scotia is a represen- 
tative provincial government, The lieutenant- 
governor, who is subordinate to the governor 
general of British N. America, is commander 
within the prov., and the supreme civil, as well as 
military authority, Under him iy an executive 
council of nine members. The people are repre- 
sented by a legislative council of 21 members, and 
a house of assembly of 55 members, elected by 
universal suffrage, with a residence qualification, 
For the purposes of election, Nova Scotia is divided 
into 10 counties (including Cape Breton). The 
counties have 2 meims. cach, and the other repre- 
sentatives are returned by the towns, Justice is 
administered by a conrt of queen’s bench, sitting 
at Halifax, and by district courts in the different 
counties. The common and statute laws of Eng- 
Jand are in force, together with statutes passed by 
the local legislature, and approved by the queen 
in council. 

The public revenue, in 1862, amounted to 
234,133, and the expenditure to 225,7104 Taxa- 
tion is extremely light, the cost of defence being 
defrayed by Great Britain, and tho inhab. being 
burdened only with the civil government and local 
improvements. ‘There are usually from 2,000 to 
8,000 troops distributed over New Brunswick, 
Cape Breton, and Nova Scotia, The latter has, 
also, an organised militia force of 26 regiments, 
inc, 44,248 men. 

The Church of England is the established reli- 
gion, and the colony is divided into 32 pars., each 
of which has a rector salaried by the crown or the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, Nova 
Scotia was made a bishopric in 1787, the diocese 
extending over New Siranswick and Prince Ex- 
ward's Island, Newfoundland, and the Bermudas. 
The bishop draws no revenues from the colony, 
and holds spiritual jurisdiction only over the mem- 
bers of his own church, The Presbyterians, bow- 
ever, are the most mumerous body, and a synod 
meets annually at Talifax. There are numerous 
Rom, Caths,, consisting principally of the Aca- 
dians and Trish settlers, The Baptists and Wes- 
Jeyan Methodists are also important bodies: a 
complete toleration is granted to all religious de- 
nominations, Among the establishments devoted 
to education, the principal is Windsor College, 
partly supported by the provincial government, 
and partly by subscription, 

Of the pop, of the prov, the Indians numbered 
1,407, at the census of 1881, At the same time 
there were 5,927 ‘cdloured people,’ that is, free 
negroes, The remainder of the pop. consists of 
Germans or their descendants, old French settlers, 
or‘ Acadians,’ British emigrants, chietly from the 
N, of England anu Scotland, a few Irish, and the 
descendants of refugee loyalists from the U. States, 
The Acadians conzrezate in settlements of their 
own, inixing little with the other colonists. 

Nova Scutia was discovered, hy John Cabot, in 
1497, It was first settled by the French, who 
called it Acadia, It subsequently fell under the 
English, haying been, in 1627, granted by James 
]. to Sir W. Alexander, and named Nova Sco 
In 1632 it was restored to France by the treaty o' 
St. Germain’s; but it several times subsequently 
changed masters, and was not finally established 
in the quiet possession of the British til 1738 
At the peace of 1763, the boundaries of this cole 
were so defined, as to include New Brunswick 
and Cape Breton; but, in 1784, the fozmer was 
made a separate goverument, 

NOVELLARA, a top of Central Italy, prov. 
Reggio, in the plain of lhe Po, 16m, NW. Mo- 






















NOVGOROD 


dena. Pop. 6,632 in 1862. The town has somé 
silk and leather manufactures. : 

NOVGOROD, a gov. of Russia in Furope, be+ 
tween the 57th and 61st degs, of N. lat., and the _ 
80th and 42nd of E. long.; having E. the gov. of 
Vologda, $, those of Jaroslav], Tver, and Pskof; 
W. the latter and Petersburg, and N. the last. 
named and Olonetz. Length, NE. te SW., about 
400 m.; breadth, varying from 40 to 160m. Area 
47,083 sq.m. Pop, 975.201 in 1838. ‘pe surface, * 
which in the end is low and level, rises gradually 
towards the SW., where the Valdai plateau reach 
an elevation of 1,000 ft, above the sea, The gov. 
is well watercd: principal rivers, Volkhof, Msta, 
Chexna, Mologda, and Lovat, some of which run 
towards the Wolga, aid others towards the Lake 
of Ladoga. Among the lakes are those of Bielo- 
Osero, Voje, and Himen. The climate, especially 
jn the N., is more severe than in the gov. of Pe- 
tersburg, not being tempered Ly the sea breezes. 
Except in a few districts, the soil is not eminent 
for fertility, and night frosts often spoil the crops. 
Scareely any orchard trees are met with; but 
hemp and flax are grown for exportation, and rye, © 
oats, and barley are raised. Timber is an im- 
portant product ; a large part of the gov. is covered 
with forests, those belonging tothe crown covering 
2,727,200 deciatines. Few cattle are reared. Next 
to agriculture, fishing is a principal occupation, 
The salt-springs of Staraia-Rouss furnish an ade- 
quate supply of salt for this gov, and that of Tver, 
Manufacturing industry is very backward ; there 
are a few copper, glass, tile, leather, woollen 
cloth, and other factories, The pop. have, how- 
ever, a turn for commerce, and the different fairs 
and markets are well attended. Novgorod is dis 
yided into 10 districts: Novgorod, Tikhvine, and 
Valdai are among its chief towns. Except some 
Lutherans among the Finnish inhab., the pop, is 
principally of the Greek chureh, Education is 
very little diffused. The cap, has a gymnasium ; 
and there are schools there and in other parts of 
the aby. This territory was made a separate gov. 
In herb, 

Noyeorop (called Veliki, or ‘ the Great’), a city, 
of Russia, and formerly the most iniportant in that 
empire, cap. of the above gov., on the Volkhof, 
near its exit from the Lake Ilmen, 100 m,. SSE. 
Petersburg, and 305 m. NW, Moscow. Pop. 
18,768 in 1858, The pop. is estimated to have 
amounted in the height of its prosperity, in the 
oth century, to 400,000, At this period, Novgorod, 
with London, Bergen, and Brages, constituted the 
four principal foreign depots of the Hanseatic 
League ; but the fall of the League, and still more 
the massacres perpetrated by Ivan Vassilievitch IT, 
in 1570, proved fatal to this great emporium ; and 
it soon after fell into all but irremediable decay. 
La Motraye, who visited it eatly in the last cen- 
tury, gives the following description, which will 
apply nearly as well in the present day. ‘Nothing 
is more deceitful than the view of Noviorod from 
adistance: its extent, and the number and height 
of its towers and spires, seem to announce one of 
the finest cities in Europe ; but, on nearing it, the 
traveller perceives that its walls and houses are 
only of wood; and, on entering, he fints it ill 
built and wretchedly paved. Only the churches 
and a few private residences are of stone or brick, 
‘There may be from 80 to 85 churehes, including 
those of the monasteries; besides which, the 
castle, a large fortress, bristling with artillery, is 
the remaining principal edifice.” (La Motraye, in 
Schnitzler, ‘La Russie,’ p. 170.) The town, in fact, 
though comprising a large space, consists princi- 
pally of scattered groups of miserable habitations, 
separated by ruins or by fields, which, itis evident, 
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had once been covered with houses, It is divided 
into two parts by the Volkhof, here crossed by a 
handsome bridge of 11 arches, which is almost the 
only modern structure in the city. The piles, &c., 
of this bridge are of granite, the rest is chiefly of 
timber; its entire length is 270 yards, and the 
breadth of its central arch 85 ft. In the 7orgovaia, 
or market town, are the governor's residence, an 
ane, palace of the czars, and most of the shops and 
‘warehous = 
‘The Sofuskata, on the opposite bank of the 
Volkhof, is about 1} m, in circuit, and surrounded 
By an earth rampart and a ditch. In it are the 
hreml, or citadel, the cathedral of St, Sophia, the 
archbishop’s palace, and the various tribunals. The 
citadel is in many respects similar to the kremlin 
of Moscow, having a stone wall, flanked with many 
round and square towers, The cathedral, built 
between 1044 and 1051, and repaired in 1832, is of 
stone, somewhat on the model of St, Sophia at 
Constantinople. It has some remarkable bronze 
gates, with sculptures in alto relievo, representing 
passages from scripture history ; and many of the 
paintings on its walls are curious, being said to 
date from a period previously to the revival of the 
arts in Italy. Novgorod is the seat of a military 
governor, whose authority extends over the ad- 
jacent prov, of Tver. It has a few manufactures 
‘of sail-cloth, leather, and vinegar, and some trade 
in corn, Though not the original capital of 
Rurick, it became the seat of the Russian govern- 
ment in 864, In the beginning of the 11th century 
the inhabs. obtained considerable privileges that 
-laid the foundation of their liberty and prosperity ; 
and as the city and its contiguous territory in- 
creased in pop. and wealth, they gradually usurped 
an almost absolute independency ; so that, in effect, 
Novgorod, in the middle ages, constituted more @ 
republic, under the jurisdiction of an elective ma- 
fates: than a state subject to a regular line of 
pereditary monarchs, During the 12th, 13th, and 
14th centuries, Novgorod formed the grand extre- 
st between the countries E, of Poland arid the 
lanseatic cities; and its wealth and power seemed 
. #0 great and well established, and the city itself 
fo impregnable, as to give rise to tle proverb— 


« Quis contra Deos et magnam Novoyordiam ?? 
“Who can resist the Gods and great Novgorod? 


But in 1477 it was obliged to submit to Ivan L, 
grand duke of Russia, In 1554 it was visited by 
the famous Richard Chancellour, who describes it 
as the ‘great mart town of all Moscovie, and in 
greatnesse beyond Moscow.’ But not long after it 
was sibjected, as already stated, to the scourge of 
the destroyer, and fell, never to rise again, The 
foundation of Petersburg took from it all hope of 
ever recovering any portion of its ancient pros- 
perity. 

NOVI, a town of North Italy, prov, Alessandria, 
in the fertile plain of Marengo, at the foot of the 
Apennines, 14 m, SE. Alessandria, on the railway 
from Alessandria to Genoa, Pop. 11,308 in 1862. 
Few remains exist of its old castle ; its streets 
are narrow and ill-paved, and its public editices 
undeserving of notice. It has, however, a hand- 
some square. It is the seat of civil and com- 
mercial tribunals, and has a college and hospita 
and manufactures of the best silk twist in the di- 
visions, It has also an entrepét for goods passing 
between Italy and Germany. On the 16th of 
Aug, 1799, an obstinate contlict took place near 
this town, when a French army, under Joubert, 
who fell in the action, was defeated by the Austro- 
Russian army, under Suwarrow, 

NOVI-BAZAR, a town of Turkey in Euro, 
prov, Bosnia, cap, Sanjiak, on the Rachka, 130 m, 

Vou. U1. 
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SE. Bosna-Serai. Pop, estimated at from 8,000 to 
10,000, It is a town of considerable traffic, the 
residence of a pacha, and a R. Cath. bishop, and 
has some warm baths, 

NOYON (an. Noviomagus Veromanduorum), a 
town of France. dép. Oise, cap. canton, on the 
Vorse, a tributary of the Oise, 42 m. ENE. Beau~ 
yais. Pop. 6348 in 1961. The town is well built, 
and surrounded with numerous gardens, The ca- 
thedral, erected under Pepin and Charlemagne, is 
340 ft. in length, its main entrance being flanked 
by two towers upwards of 200) ft, in height, Noyon 
has manufactures of fine linens, tulle, hosiery, 
leather, and copperas, and a brisk general trade, 
It was erected into a bishopric in 531. Charle~ 
magne held his court-in this town for a considerable 
period, and in it Hugh Capet was proclaimed king. 
But it is chiefly remarkable for its having been 
the birthplace of the famous reformer Johan Calvin, 
born here on the 18th of July, 1509, 

NUBIA (an. Ethiopia), an extensive tract of E, 
Africa, between the S. boundary of Egypt and the 
N. limit of Abyssinia; bounded E, by the Red Sea, 
W. by the desert of Libya, between lat. 13° and, 
24° N., and long. 33° and 36° E. Estimated area, 
360,000 sq.m. Pop. supposed to be about 500,000. 
The country is divided into Lower Nubia, or 
Nubia Proper, extending from Egypt to the N, 
frontier of Dongola, and thence to the junction of 
the river Atbara or Tacazzé with the Nile: and 
Upper Nubia, which includes Shendy, Halfay (an. 

fervé), and Sennaar. 

Nubia is situated almost entirely in the basin of 
the Nile, Rocks and mountains are the charac- 
teristics of Lower Nubia; avd the mountains here 
press so closely on the river that there would be 
but little ground left for tillage, if they were not 
interrupted by lateral plains, the productiveness 
of which, however, is dimiuished by the continual 
encroachments of the deserts, Numerous rocky 
islands dat the stream, and in some places congre~ 
gate so as to form rapids, hardly deserving the 
name of ‘cataracts,’ by which they are usually 
designated. Some of these islets are rendered 
productive (like the high banks of the Nile) by 
means of the artificial irrigation effected by 
sakkeas, or Persian water-wheels, Between the 
river and the Red Sea extends the stony and sandy 
Nubian desert, interspersed here and there with 
small fertile spots, or vases. On the coast of the 
latter are a few inconsiderable towns. In Upper 
Nubia the country wears a somewhat different 
aspect. Instead of one river, several streams flow 
through it to pour their waters into the majestic 
Nile. The land is also muchemore elevated, being 
situated on the lowest ofthe three plateaux on 
which this part of Africa is placed, The 8. ex- 
tremity of Nubia has an elevation of 4,000 ft, above 
the level of the sea; but, northwards, the elevation. 
gradually lessens, and the Nubian desert forms the 
gradual transition from the lower course of the Nile 
to the higher and more southern lands of Africa. 

Ranges of mountains, forming a continuation of 
the range traversing Egvpt, skirt the entire Nubian 
coast of the Red Sea, ‘Those through which the 
Nile forces its course traverse the river parallel to 
each other from E. to W., crossing the current in- 
stead of accompanying its course from S, to N, 
Gebel Snigré and Gebel Saficha take the former 
direction. From Faka, on the river Atbara, to 
Suakim, op the Red Sea, stretches another lateral 
chain; called the Orbay Langay. Several incon- 
siderable chains and detached rocky hills, off- 
shoots fram this chain, are distributed over the E. 
desert skirting the Red Sea. 

The climate of Lower Nubia, though intensely 
hot, is healthy, on account of its dryness: the 
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plague has never been known to reach beyond the 
second cataract ; but the higher districts are subject 
to those violent tropical rains which contribute in 
some degree to the regular swelling of the Nile: 
the N. limit of these rains is between lat. 17° and 
17° 30" N. In Berber and Shendy they continue 
throughout March and the two succeeding months, 
*'The deserts E. and W. of the Nile are subject to 
violent storms of wind. The geological structure of 
the rocks in Lower Nubia consists of granite and 
syenite, interspersed with black marble, of which 
last the second cataract is formed. Slate (in the 
KE. desert), porphyry, sandstone, and limestone, 
have also been enumerated. In the upper countries 
cuarse grey granite, primitive quartz, and mica- 
slate are likewise often mentioned by travellers, 
Along the coast of the Red Sea gold and silver 
mines are said to exist; but the pacha of Exypt 
has made more than one unsuccessful attempt to 
open them. Neither have the ‘merald’ moun- 
tains, which pass the Egyptian frontier, yielded 
any treasure to modern adventurers, 
The §. parts of Merod seem to he 
the N. boundary of the natural habitation of the 
African elephant, Tigers and lions have been seen 
in the valleys of Shendy, where crocodiles also 
abound, Wild dogs and foxes are exceedingly nu- 
merous. ‘The hippopotamus seldom ascends the 
Nile higher than Dongola, Antelopes, of three 
species, oceupy the banks of the White Nile and 
the desert W. of Dongola, ‘The giraffe (serafié, 
‘the elegant’) inhabits the mountains of Dender, 
near the Atbara, he principal birds of Nubia 
are the occipital vulture, the red-throated shrike, 
and several curious specimens of the family of 
great-legged thrushes, Bustards arc also abundant, 
with partridges, quails, aud several other species 
of game. 2 

The great enemies to vegetation here, as in 
other hot countries, are locusts, clouds of which 
sometimes darken the air, and settling on the land, 
strip it of every remnant of verdure: on these oc- 
easions the inhab. catch and eat them, ‘out of 
self-defence,’ 

Lower Nubia,—The Nubian valley of the Nile, 
which ascends as high as the 7th cataract, and 
ranges between the Ith and 24th < os N. lat. 
comprises 13 states, cach guyerned by its melek, or 
chief, subordinate tu the pacha of Egypt. Ten of 
these states are in Lower, and 3 in Upper Nubia, 
Between the 1st and 2nd cataracts, in the states of 
Kenon and Wady Nubia, the Nile flows through 
arocky bed, and precipices enclose the river within 
very narrow limits, scarcely allowing of cultivation 
on either side; but af short intervals occur those 
excavated monuments which will hereafter be more 
minutely described. El-Kalabsheh, the largest 
village on the W. bank, occupies the site of the an, 
Talmis; and opposite to it is that of Contra Talmis, 
the ruins of which have occupied the attention of 
modern travelers. At Sebou, lat, 22° 50’ N,, the 
river inclines to the NW., flowing past Derr,which, 
though a mere village of 200 houses, is the cap. of 
the 5'states N. of Dongola. Ipsambodl, with its 
well-known excavated temples, is near the centre 
of the state, called Wady Nuba,on the W. bank 
of the Nile, in lat. 22°20’ N, ‘The secoud cataract, 
which occurs about 35 m, below Ipsambofil, is! 
formed by numerous rocky islets intereepting the 
stream, on each side of which in this. vicinity 
stretches an extensive and not unfertile plain, 

Through the district of Batn-el-lfadjar, the Nile 
passes between a chain of Syenite hills, those on 
the W. side having at their fuot many, deserted 
villages aud monasteries: only the E. side of the 
valley is now inhabited. The district of Sakkot 
has niany poor villages on both banks of the river, 
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possesses numerous antiquities, and is joined south~ 
ward by Mahass, where the most cultivated 
hitherto situated on the E, bank of the river, are 
transferred to the opposite shore. Remains of 
castles, churches, and houses afford evidence that 
this distr. was formerly well peopled. The course 
ofthe Nile here is tortuous; but S. of the 8rd 
cataract, forming the N. boundary of Dongola, it 
runs in a direct channel as far as Old Dongola, in 
lat. 189 10’ N. The stream then takes a sweep to 
the NE., preserving that direction for about 100 m,, 
through the highly fertile distr. of Sheygya, as. 
cending beyond the 4th cataract to the island of 
Moktat, which divides the stream. The state of 
Berber commences southwaril of the 5th cataract, 
and in this district the villages stand at a consider— 
able distance from the river. Berber, or El-Mek- 
hair, the cap., is near the east bank, about 17 m, 
below the junction of the Tacazz¢ with the Niles 
Upper Nubiais a triangular tract lying chiefly 
between the White Nile, or Bahr-el-Abiad, the 
Blue Nile, or Bahy-el-Azrek, and the Tacazzéor 
Atbara, It isdivided into the 3 states of Shendy, 
Halfay, and Sennaar. From the Berber frontier, 
for some considerable distance southward, the soil 
of Shendy consists of immense fertile plains, 
stretching out from both sides of the Nile on ele- 
vated ground, at some distance frum the river. 
Shendy-cl-Garb “on the W. bank’ is a large and 
not ill-built village, with about 6,000 inhabs.: 
Shendy ‘on the E. bank’ is the cap, of the prov. 5 
and being a place of rest for the caravans from Sen~ 
naar, possesses regular and well-stocked markets, 
N, of Shendy are some ruins, supposed to be those 
of the ancient Meroé, Halfay lies between Sheniy 
and Sennaar; and, before the Egyptian conquest 
by Ismael, the son of Mehemet A belonged to 
the melek of Sennaar: its chief town, having the 
same name, lies N. of the confluence of the White 
with the blue Nile, which takes placesat Khartam, 
W. of the Bahr-cl-Azrek is the distr, of Sennaar, or 
Fungi: it is a flat and fertile tract,with some Jarge 
villayes, mostly composed of conical ouses, similar 
to those of the 8. African tribes, Six days’ march 
S. of Khartum is Sennaar, the entrepot of th 
caravan merchandise for Kordofan, Darfur, ani 
Abyssinia. Its environs are wide plains, with a 





















long ragged Mountain, about 15 m. W. of the town 
(Sennaar). The most considerable port upon the 


Red Sea is Suakim, whence merchants embark 
their goods for Arabia, 

_ Population and Languages.—'The inhab, of the 
different parts of Nubia differ considerably in per- 
sonal appearance; and those southward are much 
darker than those in the states bordering on Egypt. 
The marke features of the whole race, however, 
are long, oval countenances, curved noses, some- 
what rounded towards the top, rather thick lips, 
but not so far protruding as those of the negroes; 
retreating chins, scanty beards, lively dark eyes, 
strongly. frizzled hair, and well-knit, muscular 
bodies. The Noubas, properly so called, are about 
the best-looking of the race; both men and women. 
have good features and well- proportioned persons, 
their disposition apd character also being more 
susceptible of improvement than those of the 
Dengolese, who are described as dirty, idle, and 
ferocious, (See DoxGota.) The people inhabiting 
the valley of Shevgya, E. of Dongola, are the 
twost powerful of the Nubian tribes N. of Sennaar, 
‘They are good horse-soldiers, and were employed 

ch by Ismael Pacha, on his expedition 
against the negroesof the S$, The common people 
are almostnaked, wearing nothing but a hip-cloth, 
hey usually speak the Arabic language ; and the 
learned caste among them cultivate most branches 
of Mohammedan literature, ‘The Berbers present, 
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perhaps, the worst specimens of Nubian character: 
treachery, dishonesty, and drankenness are pre- 
yriling features among the men; and the women, 
who in the better parts of the country are modest 
and observant of conjugal fidelity, here indulge in 
the greatest profligacy, and pay no attention to 
the marriage vow. The inbab. of Upper Nubia 
are of Arabic descent, speak the language of the 
Arabs, and resemble them in their love of a rest- 
‘Jess roving life. A pastoral pop, inhabits the banks 
of the Tacazzé, which, also, are visited by moun- 
taincers, when in search of pasturage, during the 
dry season, The E, desert is infested by wild 
nomadic tribes, constantly at war with each other, 
and remarkable for adroitness in thieving and 
treachery towards strangers. 

Indusiryand Commerce.—The cultivated portions 
of the Nubian valley being, on account of the 
height of its banks, beyond the inundation of the 
Nile, the Jand can only be watered by arti 
means, Even in the Jateral valleys, the few canals 
cut through them are tarely full: and the water, 
both from them and the Nile, is raised by Persian 
wheels, Dhourra is reaped in Dec. and Jan.; 
next follows a crop of barley, and then dhourra 
again, Tobacco is universally raised. Although 
the S. districts present some excellent land, agri-~ 
culture offers few charms for the inhab.; and Sen- 
naar and Shendy are celebrated only for being 
the entrepéts of the chief commerce of 12, Africa. 
‘The town of Shendy, having Soudan and Abyssinia 
to the $, Egypt and the Arabian Gulf to the N. 
and E,, and’ Darfur to the W., is the centre of 
ouch of the trade with those countries, In Shendy 
are several forges for iron and silver. ‘The mer- 
chants from the W. pay regular visits to Sennaar ; 
they exchange Indian ‘goods for gold, which they 
transport to Djidda and the E, The price of gold 
at Scnnaar is estimated at 12 dollars an ounce, 
and at Shendy 16 dollars. Every two months 
merchant, citravans arrive at both these places, 
frequently consisting of 500 or 600 camels, laden 
with dbourra; others, comprising about 100 camels, 
trade in various products, as well as slaves, The 
trailic in slaves is extensively carried on, upwards 
of 5,000 being annually imported from the interior 
of Africa; of these 2,500 are disposed of in Arabia, 
1,500 in Egypt, and 1,000 in Dongola and other 
parts of Lower Nubia, The Arabs of the Desert 
supply the caravans with senna of the best quality, 
ostrich feathers, and charcoal. 

History and Government.—It has been supposed 
that the country of*the Ethiopians was among the 
earliest in which advances were made towards 
civilisation, and that the arts descended from Me~ 
rot to Egypt. But there exists little or no au- 
thentie information respecting the state of this 
country in antiquity: it was not till the 6th cen- 
tury that the wandering ancestors of the Nubians 
appear to have settled under a regular govern 
ment. At that period mention is made of Silco, 
king of the Nubates and the Ethiopians, under 
whom they were converted to Christianity, the 
country divided into ecclesiastical districts, and 
the whole subjected to the patriarch of Alexan- 
dria. After the loss of Abyssinia, the kings of 
the Noubas resided at Dongola; but in the 14th 
century their power ceased, and Nubia was divided 
into several petty states, In the succeeding cen- 
tury the Mobammedan conquerors reached and 
subdued the country, Christianity was suppressed, 
and Mohammedanism took its place. 

Down to the year 1821 the peuple of Nubia were 
independent, living under their own Meleks, or 
chiefs; but at that period Ibrahim Pacha reduced 
them to a dependency on Egypt. This change 
was so far fortunate for travellers, that with the 
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permission of Mehemet Ali, the whole country be- 
came open te their researches, The same system 
of military despotism and oppressive taxation that, 
exists in Egypt has been extended to Nubia; but 
it is a question whether the people are now more 
heavily taxed than formerly by their petty chiefs, 
while, in other respects, their condition seems im- 
proved, 

Monumental Remains of Nubia.—Of all the re- 
lics of ancient art with which the valley of the 
Nile abounds over the whole distance from Meroé 
to Memphis, none have excited more admiration 
than the excavated temple at Ipsambotl. It is. 
wholly cut out of the solid rock, and presents a 
fagade, supported by four seated colossi, of exqui- 
site workmanship, and not less than 61 feet in 
height. ‘They represent Rameses the Great, and 
are all portraits, for the faces bear a perfect resem - 
blance to the figures of that king at Memphis, and 
elsewhere. The interior is not less grand than the 
entrance: 16 apartments have been enumerated ; 
the first of these is sustained by eight pillars, 
against which rest the backs of as many figures of 
Rameses, each 30 ft, in height, The walls of this 
immense hall are covered with innumerable bas~ 
reliefs on historical subjects, the most. striking por- 
traying the conquests of the same prince in Africa, 
The other apartments afford some curious particu- 
lars that supply many conjectures relative to Nu- 
bian and Egyptian religious history, which it re- 
mains for future students in hieroglyphics to 

| verify. The whole is terminated by a sanctuary, 

1 5 

j at the back of which are seated five statues, repre- 

j senting Amon, Ra, Phré, Pbtah, with the never 

‘absent Rameses the Great, 

‘The smaller of the excavations is a temple de- 

j dicated to Hathor by Nofre-Ari, wife of Rameses 
the Great, whose fagade has colossi, each 35 ft. 
high, carved ont of the rock. They represent. 
Rameses and his wife, having at their fect statues 
of their sons aud daughters, all of whom have their 
names and titles. The front of this temple is free 
from sand, and access is much easier to its inte- 
rior than to that of the greater. A passage leads 
to the pronaos, which is 35 by 3} ft., supported by 
six square pillars, three on each side: to this 
chamber succeeds a vestibule, which leads to the 
adytum or sanctuary, containing the remains of a 
sitting statue cut in the rack, which, however, is 
not in such goad preservation as the rest of the 
structure, The bas-rcliefs adorning the sanctuary 
are painted, the figures yellow, and are enclosed by 
a border of three colours: the colour of the ceiling 
is blue. 

Archeology is indebted tosBurckhardt and Bel- 
zoni for bringing these splendid temples to light, 
The entrauce of the great temple is so blocked up 
with sand, that it is only passable by a person 
divesting himself of neasly all his clothing, aud 
creeping on his hands and knecs ; and then the 
heat within is more intense than that of a Turkish 
bath, the want of air being almost insufferable, 

Besides the excavated temples of Nubia, of 
which Jpsambottl does not present the only speci- 
men, there are others, partly hewn out of the solid 
rock, and partly built. ‘Those of Girshé, Sebona, 
Dendera, and Gebel-cl-Birkel are of this class, 
The interior of these temples is cut out of the solid 
rock, while the exterior chambers and appendages 
are formed of stone werk. From the primitive 
character of the masonry, the rudeness and decay 
of the sculptures, ani the decomposition of the 
walls, it has been concluded that the temple of 
Gebel-el- Birkel is older than many of the temples 
of Egypt, or even of Nubia, ‘This site is also re- 
markable for 13 pyramids, lying in the desert to 
the EK. of the town, differing from those previously 
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known, their sides presenting small temples with 

ateways and enclosures, Opposite to Birkel, on 
fre other side of the Nile, at Nouri, is another as- 
semblage of pyramids, ‘The age of all these vast 
masses of stone, many of them exhibiting little 
else to the modern traveller than mounds of debris, 
no doubt belongs to the remotest antiquity, At 
Sammeh and Dendera are specimens of a more 
perfect class of temples than those before men— 
tioned, and which belong to the last epochs of 
Nubian art, That at the latter place hag the pro- 
portions of Grecian structures, and in the pillars 
have been recognised a mixture of the Greek and 
Egyptian styles, 

‘The tract of country enclosed by the Nile and 
the Tacazz¢, or Atbara, and terminating at the 
confluence of these rivers, was the island of Merot 
of ancient geographers; and near Assur on the 
Nile, in the prov, of Shendy, the ruins of the an- 
cient capital of Ethiopia have been recognised. 
Nothing remains but. the Necropolis, which con- 
sists of 4 vast assemblage of pyramids, similar in 
‘every respect to those of Birkel, (See Hoskins’ 
‘Travels in Ethiopia, p. 66 et seq.) From the cha- 
racter of these ruins the inference has been drawn 
that art and civilisation, instead of ascending the 
Nile from Egypt, descended to it from Ethiopia. 
The decay in which the mounds of Meroe are now 
found, produced entirely by the slow hand of time, 
the sculptures of their interior, exhibiting reli- 
gious rites of a purer and simpler stamp than 
those of Egypt, and other circumstances which 
close observers have detected, seem to prove that 
they have been the models of the more stupendous 
Fgyptian structures, ‘The excavated temples, 
too, furnish proofs of the remotest attempts at 
architecture, 

NUDDEA, a district of British India, presid. 
Bengal, chiefly between Jat. 23° and 24° N., and 
Jong. 88° and 89° E.; having N, the districts 
Moorshedabad and Rajeshage, E. Jessore, W. 
Beerbhoom, Burdwan, and Hooghly, and S. Cal- 
cutta and the 24 pergunnahs, Length, N. to S., 
about 80 m.; average breadth, nearly 40 m. Area, 
3,105 sq. m, Its natural features are the same 
with those of the rest of the delta of the Ganges, 
by many arms of which it is intersected, he 
culture of the soil has greatly increased since the 
establishment. of the perpetual settlement. Gang- 
robbery formerly prevailed to a great extent in 
Nuddea; but, under the British rule, it has de- 
creased 80 as to be now of rare occurrence. 

Nunpna, a town of British India, presid. and 
prov. Bengal, cap. of the above distr., at the com- 
mencement of the Hooghly river, 80 m. N. by W. 
Caleutta. It is the res:dence of the collector and 
judge for the district, and was formerly the cap. of 
a rajahship, and a celebrated seat of Hindoo learn- 
ing, but it has now fallen into decay, 

‘NNUNDYDRORG, a celebrated hill fortress of 
Hindostan, province Mysore, on a hill 1,700 ft. in 
height, 100 'm, NE. Mysore; lat. 13° 22 S., long. 
77° 44 E, The hill on which it stands is inacces- 
sible, except on one side: the fort has within it 
several barracks and magazines, besides a ITindoo 
temple, in which worship is paid to the bull Nundy, 
whence the name of the fortress, Nundydrorg was 
taken by the Rritish in 1791, after an obstinate 
defence of 8 weeks. 

NUNEATON, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, Atherstone division, hund. Hemlingford, co, 
Warwick, on the Anker, 8} m. N. by E. Coventry, 
90 m, NW. London by road, and 97 m. by London 
and North Western railway. Pop. of town 4,645, 
and of par. 7,666 in 1861, Area of par. 7,020 
acres. The town is large and well-built, consist- 
ing principally of 2 Jong main street, whence 
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another diverges, in which is the market place,” 
The church is a Gothic structure, with a square 

tower; the living is a vicarage, in crown patronage. 

There is also a modern-built chapel of ease; and 

the Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Bap- 

tists have their respective places of worship. A 

free school was founded by the inhab, in the reign 

of Edward VI.; and there is another endowed 

school, called ‘Smith’s Charity School,’ besides 

which there are two or three other day schools and‘ 
Sunday schools, The inhabitants are principally 

engaged in riband weaving. Floret gauze ribands 

are the staple article of manufacture; but they 

ate occasionally laid aside for figured satins, 

sarsenets, end lustrings. Coal is procured in the 

neighbourhood, where are also some extensive 

stone.quarties. 

The government of the town is vested in a per- 
manent constable and 3 others, annually elected 
at a court-leet. It is one of the polling places at 
elections for the N. division of the co, Markets on 
Saturday: fairs, May 14, Feb. 18, and Oct. 31, for 
horses and cattle. 

NUNEZ, or KAKUNDY, a river of Western 
Africa, Senegambia, after a W. courge enters the 
Atlantic Ocean in lat, 10° 40’ N., long. 14° 40° W. 
Its banks are densely wooded, and on them from 
70 to 80 m. from the sea are the settlements Wal- 
keria, Cassasez, and Debucko, 

NUNTVAK, an island of Russian America, in 
Behring Sea, off Capes Avinoff and Vancouver; 
lat. 60° 'N., long. 165° to 167° W. 

NUORO, a town of Italy, island of Sardinia, 
div. dist. and 78 m, NNE. Cagliari. Pop, 5,162 
in 1862. The town has a cathedral, a Jesuits’ col- 
Jege, and a brisk trade in cattle and cheese, 

NUREMBERG (Germ. Niirnberg), a_city of 
Bavaria, circ, Middle Franconia, on the Pegnitz, 
a tributary of the Regnitz, 93 m. NNW. Munich, 
on the railway from Bamberg to Augsburg. Pop, 
62,800 in 1861. The city stands in a sandy but 
fertile pisio; at an elevation of about 1,000 ft. 
above the sea; and is divided by the Pegnitz into 
2 nearly equal parts, the Sebald-side and the Law- 
renee-side, each deriving its name from its princi~ 
palchurch. Nuremberg covers more ground than 
any other city of Bavaria, and is, next to the 
capital, the most populous. It is surrounded by 
feuclal walls and turrets, and these are inclosed by 
a ditch 100 ft wide, and 50 ft. deep, lined through- 
out with masonry, Its arched gates are flanked 
by four massive cylindrical, watch-towers, no 
longer of use as fortifications, but picturesque in a 
high degree, and serving to complete the coronet. 
of antique towers which encircle the city as seen 
from a distance, The stranger arrived within its 
walls might fancy himself carried back to a distant 
century, as he treads its irregular streets, and 
examines its quaint gable-faced houses, Its 
churches and other public edifices are singularly 
perfect, having escaped unharmed the storm of 
war, sieges, and even of the Reformation, which 
its inhab, adopted at an early period, without any 
outbreak of fanaticism or iconoclasm. Its private 
buildings, including the palace-like mansions of 
its patrician citizens and merchant-nobles, having 
‘been built of stone, are equally well preserved, and 
many are still inhabited by the families whose 
forefathers originally constracted them, Though 
built with narrow but highly ornamented fronts, 
and acutely pointed gables, they are often of large 
size, inclusing 2 or 3 courts, and extending back 
from one street to another, The most elevated 
position within the town, near its N, extremity, 
is occupied by the Reichsveste, or imperial castle, 
a building of great antiquity and a frequent resi- 
dence of the German emperors in the middle ages. 
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The 2 principal churches are highly deserving 
of notice. That of St. Sebald, a tine Gothic edifice, 
with an elegant choir, built in 1837, has numgrous 
sculptures and carvings by Adam Kraft and V. 
Stoss, many old. paintings and stained glass win- 
dows, and the remarkable shrine of St, Sebald, 
This, which still stands in the centre of the 
church, though the latter is devoted to the Lu- 
theran service, is the masterpiece of the celebrated 
prtist Peter Vischer, who, with his five sons, was 
employed on it for 13 years. It is a miniature 
Gothic chapel, entirely of bronze, consisting of a 
rich fretwork canopy, supported on pillars, beneath 
which the relics of the saint repose in an oaken 
chest, encased with silver plates, ‘The workman- 
ship is most elaborate. ‘The figures of the twelve 
apostles occupy the niches around the shrine, and 
are first-rate works of art. Above them are twelve 
smaller figures of fathers of the church; while 
about 70 fanciful representations of cupids, mer- 
men, and animals, distributed among tlowers and 
foliage, are scattered over the other parts, The 
miracles of the saint are the subjects of the bas- 
reliefs under the coffin, In a niche below at one 
end is a statue of the artist himself, in a mason’s 
dress, and at the opposite end is a figure of St. 
Sebald. The church of St, Laurence, founded in 
1274, is the largest in the town, and has sume 
very handsome entrances, fine stained glass, and 
curious carvings; and, above all, a repository for 
the sacramental wafer, a tapering spire of Gothic 
open work, 64 ft. in height, executed by A, Kraft, 
with a minuteness more commonly bestowed on 
ivory than on stone, The church of St. Giles, 
erected in 1718, in the Italian style, has a fine 
altar-picce by Vandyck, various bas-relicfs and 
escutcheons; the R, Catholic church, finished in 
1861, and distinguished for its rich decorations; 
and the church of the ‘Teutonic knights, begun in 
1784, are the other principal ecclesiastical edilices + 
the Gothie chapel of St. Maurice, constructed in 
1818, has becn converted into a picture gallery, 
and filled with rejected paintings from the gallery 
of Munich. The Rathhaus, or town hall, in the 
Italian style, is one of the most remarkable edi- 
fices in the city; it was chiefly built in 1619, but 
includes the ancient town-ball, dating from 1340, 
In the latter are the great hall and the council- 
chamber; the walls of the former apartment 
being ornamented with several oil-paintings by 
Albert Durer, and those of the latter having many 
concealed doors leading to subterranean passages, 
which extend from the rathhaus under the streets 
to the town ditch, beyond the walls, 

Nuremberg has a gymnasium, founded by the 
famous reformer Melanchthon, whose statue is 
placed in its front; an arsenal, barracks, a theatre, 
many hospitals and asylums, a savings’ bank, a 
charity for distributing food to the poor, and a 
house of correction, It has also several fountains, 
sume of which are worthy of notice, especially the 
« Beautiful Fountain’ (Schéner Brunnen), in the 
great market-place ; a Gothic obelisk, or spire of 
open-work, with statues of various historical cbar- 
acters. Among the other remarkable objects in 
and near the city are the house of Albert Durer, 
now occupied by a society of artists; St. John’s 
churchyard, in which is Durer's tomb, together 
with these of many distinguished natives; and a 
succession of stone pillars between the cemetery 
and the city, ornamented with curious bas-reliefs. 
Nuremberg is the seat of a high police court, a 
civil court of justice, a commercial court of appeal, 
and a forest board, It has a royal and other high 
schools, several Latin, and numerous inferior 
schools, a teachers’ seminary, an academy of arts, 
a polytechnic, and a high commercial academy 
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(Handlungs Institui) ; a number of public librariea, 
including the city library of 40,000 printed vols., 
and 800 MSS.; societies of national industry, and 
medical and natural science, an agricultural union, 
and collections of every description in the arts and 
sciences. There are but few pictures by the cele- 
brated native artist A. Durer, but those by other 
artists are very numerous, 

Nuremberg has given birth to many distin- 
guished men, including, among others, the famous 
painter Albert Durer, born here in 1471. Several 
important inventions in the arts are said to have 
been made in this city, The famous machine for 
drawing wire is supposed to have been constructed 
by Rudolph, a native of this city. (Beckmann’a 
Hist. of Inventions, ii, 236.) Gun-locks are be- 
lieved to have been first fabricated here in 15173; 
and Beckmann says that the circumstance is pro- 
bable, though he doubts whether the locks were of 
the prestnt construction (iv. 608). Owing partly 
to these inventions, but more to the freedom and 
industry of its inhabs., Nuremberg early rose to 
great eminence as a manufacturing and commer- 
cial town. It was, in fact, the continental Birming- 
ham of the middle ages, during a portion of which 
period it is believed to have had 100,000 inhabs, 
Cannon are said to have been cast here as early a8 
1356, and in the same century it furnished paper 
and playing-cards, It had, also, a very extensive 
commerce, being a principal entrep6t for the pro~ 
duce of both the N. and 8, of Europe, It still is, 
and has Jong been, celebrated for an extensive 
manufacture of wooden clocks and toys, which it 
exports to all parts of the world. It also produces 
various species of metallic goods and jewellery, 
with telescopes, mirrors, mathematical and musical 
instruments, sealing wax, and lacquered wares; 
lead pencils, alabaster, horn, and ivory articles; 
brushes, woollen yarn, lawn, paper, parchment, 
brandy and liqueurs, Printing is also carried on 
to some extent, 

‘Though considerably declined, Nuremberg still 
ranks as one of the principal commercial cities of 
Bavaria, The first railroad for locomotives in 
Germany was completed in 1835-36, between 
Nuremberg and Firth, a distance of 44m, (See 
Fiirru, vol. ii. p, 887.) 

Nuremberg, supposed to have been founded in 
the 9th century, became, in 938, the seat of the 
first Germanic diet, Until 1417 it had a burg- 
graf, or resident governor, appointed by the em- 

ror, and the ancestors of the present royal 
family of Prussia make their first appearance in 
history in that capacity. It was subsequently 
governed much in the same way as Venice, by 
a merchant aristocracy, cansisting of about thirty 
families, who appointed the executive officers 
among themselves. It was at the summit of its 
prosperity in the 15th and 16th ceuturies, The 
famous /Eneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius IL, 
who had travelled over the greater part of Europe, 
celebrates the wealth of this city, and says in his 
work ‘De Morib, Germ.,’ published in the 15th 
century, that the kings of Scotland would wish 
to be as well lodged as tie meanest burgesses of 
Nuremberg. ‘ Cuperent tam egregie Seatorum reges 
quam mediovres Nuremberge cives habiture’ 

Nuremberg early embraced the doctrines of the 
Reformers, and is celebrated in the history of the 
Reformation. A dict assembled here in 1524 was 
of great service to the cause of the Reformers; 
and here, on the 23d of July, 1532, a treaty was” 
signed, by which full toleration was granted to 
those professing the new doctrities. The city pre- 
served its privileges as a free town of the empire 
to the peace of Presburg in 1805, when it was 
annexed to Bavaria by the emperor Napoleon 1, 
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OAKHAM 
AKHAM, a market town and par. of England, 


hand. of same name, co, Rutland, of which it | 





is the cap, 17 m. E, by N. Leicester, 96 m. N. by 
W. London by road, and 120 m. by Midland rail 
way. Pop. of par.’ 2,959 in 188f. Area of par. 





3,130 acres. The town is tolorably well built. 
The chief public buildings are the co, hall (form- | 
ning part of a castle built 





ing the only rem 
in’ the rein of William the Conqueror), a fine 
church with a lofty spire, and a large edifice be 
longing to the Rutland Agriculrural Association 
The free school, fuanded in 1854, and closely eon 
nceted with that established at Uppingham, is 
under the control of 14 oftivi vernots ; it is 
well endowed, and has 84 exhiiitions at Oxford 
and Cambridge; it has two masters, and the 
school is open gratuitously to the children of 
the poor inhabs. A hospital for old men was 
incorporated with it by Queen Elizabeth, and 
endowed with alienated church property, now 
producing above 3,000/ a year, Anuther hos- 
pital once existed here, but it has fallen into 
decay, A boy's national school is established, 
and there is a well attended Sunday school. Oak- 
ham is of very little importance With respect to 
trade, its chief dependence being on its markets 
and the retailing of goods for domestic consump- 
tion. It is connected by a canal with Melton 
Mowbray, and has a considerable traftie in coal, 
The assizes and quarter and petty sessions are 
held here, and Oakham is the election-town for 
the co, Markets on Saturday ; fairs for cattle and 
sheep, March 15, second Saturday in April, May 
9, Saturday in Whitsun-week, Saturday after Oct. 
10, and Vee, £5. 

OAKIAMPTON, or OKEHAMPTON, a de- 
eayed bor, market town, and par. uf England, 
hund, Lifton, co, Devon, on the Oke, a trib, of the 
‘Porridge, and near the N, border of Dartmoor, 20 
m, W. ter, Area of par. (including th 
of Chissacot, Meldon, and Kegbear), £2, 
Pop, 1,929 in 1861, The town is old and irregu- 
larly built. The church stands on rising ground 
about Lom, westward, and there is an ancient 
chantry chapel in the market-place, with places 
of worship for Wesleyan Methodists and TInde- 
pendents. It has a sqall endowed free school 
and, tio subscription schools, with minor ch: 
rities for the relief of the aged poor. The bo 

























was not incorporated till the 21 James L, and : 


having fallen to decay, it was considered too in- 
significant to be inelnded in the provisions of th 
Mun, Reform Act. At, however, sent two mems, 
to the H, of C. from the reign of Charles I, down 
to the Reform Act, when it was disfrauchised, 
Markets on Saturday ; fairs, second Thursday after 
March 11, May 17, first Wednesday after July 5, 
Aug. 5, and Saturday after Christmas-day. 
OANACA, or GUAXACA, a city of Mexi 
cap. of the prov, of the same name, on th 
Verde, 205 m, SSE, Mexico, and 160m, SSW. 
‘Vera Cruz; lat. 17° 5’ N., long. 97° 8° W. 
mated pop, 40,000, 
parallelogram, about 21m, in length, and 14 m. in 
breadth, including its suburbs, which are Jaid out 
in gardens and planted with opal trees, ‘The 
streets, which are broad, straight, and well paved. 
are lined with good houses of a greenish kind of 
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stone, and on the whole it is the neatest, cleanest, 
and most regularly built city in Mexico, The 
public buildings are in general handsome, sotidly 
constrneted, and richly decorated ; the town-hall, 
cathedral, and bishop's palace form three sides of 
| the principal square. There are several churches 
and conyents, aud numerous fountains are sup- 
plied with water conveyed by aqueducts across 
the vailey from the neighbouring hills of St, 
Felipe. ‘The climate is peculiarly good, the ther- 
ometer seldom falling below 63% or rising higher 
m 78°; but it is exposed to earthquakes, 
uxaca was founded by Nuno del Mercado, ore 
tof the companions of Cortez, and received its 
name from the trees called guares that abound 
, in its neighbourhood, 

The state of which Oaxaca is the cap, is re- 
markable for its extreme fertility, and for the 
richness and variety of its products. The ce- 

‘Jia and the sugar-cane are raised with great 
ity, and cochineal is extensively cultivated, 
| Considerable attention is likewise paid to the cule 
ture of silk, ‘The mineral riches of the state have 
been very little explored, 

OBAN, a parl. bor. and sea-port of Scotland, co, 
Argyle, on a bay of the same name, in a secluded 
but beautiful situation, 614 m, NW. Glasgow. 
Pop. 3,940 in 1861, The only publi¢ buildings 
are a new church connected with the establish- 
ment, and a dissenting chapel. It has no ma- 
nufactures and no trade, except in such articles 
as the limited consumption of the place and 
neighbouring district require. It is visited by 
the steam-boats between Glasgow and Inverness, 
and those that ply between either of these places 
and Staffa and Iona. The harbour is excellent, 
fand the inhab. engage extensively in fishing, 
‘The magniticent rums of the royal palace of 
Dunstafluage stand on a promontory 8 m. N, 
the town, “Ihe town had no parl. representative 
till the passing of the Reform Act, in 1832, which 
united it with Campbelton, Inverary, Irvine, and 
Ayr, in sending one mem. to the H. of CG. Reg. 
voters, 110 in 1865, 

OBI, a large river of Asiatic Russia, in the go- 
vernments of Tomsk and ‘Tobolsk, rising by two 
principal sources on the NW. side of the Little 
Itai chain near the frontiers of the Chinese em- 
; lat, 519 N., long. 89 E., flowing first NW. 
and then N, into the Gulf of Obi, after a course 
of about 2,700 m,; but if the Irtish, which joins it 
in lat. 60° 50’ N., and is the longest and widest 
stream and mast direct from the source, be con- 
sidered the main river, its length will execed 
3,000 m,; the area of its entire basin has been 
estimated at 1,357,000 sq.m. The Obi, which 
is the eastern branch, has numerous affuents, 
the principal of which are the Tom, ‘Tehelim, and 
Ket, joining it on the E. or right bank. After its 
junction with the Irtish, it attains a breadth in 
some places of carly 20m, with a depth vary- 
ing from 2 to 7 fathoms, and has a very rapid 
current, forming in the lower part of its course 
numerous islands, and flowing over rocky ledges 
that greatly impede navigation during the few 
months that the river is free from ict. The Irtish 
tises within the Chincse empire, in lat. 47° N., 
Jong. 89° 10’ E. on the W, side of the Great. 
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Altai chain, and pursues a course nearly WNW. 
of 240 m, to lake Taigan, through which it flows, 
and then turns northward for about 100 m., after 
which it has a general NW. direction, passing 
Semipolatinsk and Omsk, as far as Tobolsk. 
Below this point it makes a curve north-east- 
ward of about 300 m., and joins the Obi at Sa- 
marova, Both the Obi and Irtish abound with, 
fish, which might be made a lucrative article of 
trade, as there is a free navigation during the 
greater part of the year along the Northern Ocean 
to Archangel, 

OCANA, a town of Spain in New Castile, prov. 
Toledo, 26 m. E, Toledo and 24 m, 8, by E. 
Madrid, on the great road leading from Madrid 
to Granada. Pop. 5,520 in } Oecana is an 
ancient. town of considerable size, surrounded by 
guined walls, situate ou the summit and sides of 
‘a steep hill, Streets generally narrow and il- 
built, but there are two or three squares which 
give it a tolerably respectable appearance. It 
has four parish churches, three deeayed mon- 

, a hospital, cavalry barracks, and a school 
of primary instruction ; but the only object worth 
notice is the #uenta vieja, a fountain and aque- 
duct of stone, on 19 arches, supposed to have been 
constructed by the Romans, which supplies the 
town with excellent water. QOcdna, in the days 
of its prosperity under the grand masters of the 
order of St. Jago, established here in the 12th 
and 13th centuries, carried on a considerable trade 
in gloves, but its industry at present is confined 
to the manufacture of hard soap, the tanning of 
Jeather, and the weaving of coarse woollen and 
linen cloths. A festival and fair is held on the 
8th Sept. and eight following days, which is 
much Fequented, especially by Jewish traders. 
During the Peninsular war Ocana was the sccne 
of a disastrous and obstinately contested battle 
(Nov. 19, 1809}, between the Spaniards under 
Areizaga and the French under Mortier and 
Victor, which terminated in the total defeat of 
the former. 

ODENSER, a town of Denmark, isl Funen, of 
which it is the cap., on a small river, about 2m, 
from the bottom of Stegestrand Bay, a decp gulf 
to which it has been uniled by a navigable canal, 
88 m, W. by S. Coperhagen, on the railway from 
Nyborg to Middcifurt, Pop, 14,258 in 1860, The 
town 18 well built, and has one of the finest 
thedrais in Denmark, in which many of the D. 
kings are buried, an old episcopal palace, with a 
library of 6,000 vols, a gym a church 
seminary, and a convent with au es ve library 
of Dauish books, the collection of which com- 
monced with the introduction of printing into the 
kingdom, It is the residence of the governor and 
of the bishop, and has a patriotic society. Most 
of the gentry of the island reside here for a part of 
the year, and the inhabs, are said to be the best 
educated and informed of his Danish majesty’s 
subjects, It is celebrated for its manufacture of 
gloves and leather accoutrements: it has also 
Manufactures of cloth, with extensive breweries 
and distilleries, and soap works, It is the most 
ancient town of Denmark, and was a place of great 
note long before Copenhagen was in existence, 

ODER, a large and important river of Germ: 
traversing the centre of the Prussian dom, It 
sises in Moravia, about 15 m, E. Olmutz, lat. 
49° 35 N., long, 17° 33° E., at an elevation of 
7,800 ft. above the sea. It runs, at first, generally 
NE. to Oderberg, near which it leaves the Aus- 
trian dom.; it thence flows in general NW. to 
near Oderberg in the Middlemark of Brandenburg, 
from which point its course is mostly NNE. to the 
Great Maal, an inlet of the Baltic, which it enters 
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by numerous mouths near Stettin. In the lower 
part of its course it forms numerous islands. Its 
principal tributaries are the two Neisses, the Oppa, 
Katzbach, and Bober, on its W., and the Mala- 
pane, Bartsche, and Netz with the Wartha, on its 
£. side, the Wartha being by far its most con- 
siderable affluent, It is subject to sudden floods, 
and frequently inundates the plain country through 
which it flows. It is navigable for small boats as 
far as Ratibor in Prussian Silesia, and for barges 
from 40 to 50 tons as high as Breslau. Nex 
to this city, Frankfort, Stettin, Oppein, Glogan, 
Crossen, Kustrin, and Schweldt are the principal 
towns on its banks. It is connected with the 
Havel and Elbe by the Finow canal, with the 
Spree by Frederick-William’s canal, nd with the 
Vistula’ by means of the canal from kel on the 
Netz to Bromberg. It is of the highest com- 
mercial advantage to the country through which 
it flows. (See Prussia.) 

ODESSA, a celebrated city, sea-port, and em- 
porium of S. Russia, gov. of Kherson, on the NW. 
coast of the Black Sea, about half way between 
the mouths of the Dniestr and Bug, Pop. 120,375 
in 1858, The rise of this emporium has been quite 
extraordinary, its foundations having been’ laid, 
by order of the Empress Catherine, so late as 1792, 
after the peace of Jassy, Itwas intended to serve 
as an entrepot for the commerce of the Russian, 
dominions on the Black Sea, and has, in a great 
measure, answered the intention of its founders, 
Tt has been said, indeed, that a better locality 
might have been chosen; and in proof of this, 1 
is stated that there are no springs nor fresh water 
within 3 m. of the town; that the vicinity is com- 
paratively barren and without wood ; and that 
not being on or near the mouth of any great navi- 
gable river, its communications with the interior 
are difficult and expensive. That these consider- 
ati have great weight is clear; bat, on the 
other hand, the situation has the advantage of 
being central and salubrious: the bay, or road- 
stead, which is generally open and easy of access, 
js extensive, the water deep, and the anchorage 
good; the port, which is artificial, being formed 
by two moles, is fitted to accommodate above 200 
ships, and has a lazaretto on the model of that of 
Marseilles; and the inconvenience arising from 
the want of water has been obviated by the cutting 
of a canal, by which it is conveyed to the town. 

The town is well built of soft calcareous stone 5 
but the houses being, for the most part, detached 
from each other, there are few handsome streets, 
The warehouses for corn are very extensive, The 
city is defended towards the sea by some batteries, 

its E. side is a qjtadel, which commands 
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and on 
the town and port, The space, comprising the 
city and a small surrounding district, to which 
the franchise of the port extends, is bounded by a 
rampart, Though it cannot-be called a manufac- 
turing town, Odessa has some fabrics of coarse 
woollen and silk goods, and has extensive tallow 
refineries, brewerics, distilleries, and rope-walk 

Among the public buildings may be specified 
the church or cathedral of St. Nicholas, with a 
cupola, the exchange, palace of the governor, 
theatre, barracks, I. Catholic church,.and a bos- 
pital, On the quay facing the port, in the centre 
of the esplanade, is a statue in bronze in hunour 
of the Duc de Richelieu, to whose enlightened ad- 
ministration much of the prosperity of the city is 
ascribable. Of the various institutions which the 
city owes to the duke, the lyceum, which bears 
his name, founded in 1817, is one of the most im- 








portant, Its organisation has been moditied of 
jate years; and at present it is divided into the 





faculties of philosophy and jurisprudence, and has 
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attached to it a gymnasium with 4, and a primary 
school with 8 classes, There are also schools for 
the education of young ladies, fuunded in 1829 and 
1835 ; a Jews’ school, attended by about 400 pupils; 
an institution for the study of the Eastern lan- 
guages ; schools of navigation and commerce; and 
an orpban school, The inhabs., as in other com- 
mercial towns that have had a rapid rise; are a 
very motley race, consisting of Russians, Greeks, 
Jews, Poles, Italians, Germans, and French. 

In 1817, a ukase conferred on Odessa, for a 
period of 30 years, the important privilege of being 
a free port; and her commerce has since rapidly 
increased. Not being at the mouth of any great 
river, nor having any considerable manufactures, 
she is not a port for the exportation of what may 
be called articles of native growth: but in conse- 
quence of her convenient situation, excellent port, 
and privileges, Odessa is the emporium where 
most of the produce of Southern Russia destined 
for foreign countries is collected for exportation, 
and where most of the foreign articles required 
for home consumption are primarily imported. 
The shallowness of the water at ‘Taganrog, and 
the short period during which the sea of Azoff is 
navigable, tend to hinder foreign vessels of 
siderable burden from entering the Strait of Yeni- 
kalé, and occasion the shipment of a considerable 
portion of the produce brought down the Don in 
lighters to Caffa and Odessa, especially the latter, 
All the products brought down the Duiestr, the 
Bug, and the Dniepr, are exported from Odessa; 
but, owing to the difficult navigation of the first 
and last: mentioned rivers, by far the greater part 
of the corn brought to Odessa from Podolia and 
the Ukraine, is conveyed to the town in carts 
drawn by oxen. IHowever, a railway connecting 
Odessa with Moscow-and the principal towns of 
Southern Russia, is in course of construction. 

Among the articles of export from Odessa, corn, 
especially wheat, occupies a high rank ; but tallow 
is also a most important article; and next to it 
are linsecd, woal, iron, hides, copper, wax, caviar, 
potash, beef, furs, cordage, sail-cloth, tar, butter, 
and isinglass. The total value of the 
amounted to 2 74 silver roubles, or 4,5 if 
in 1860 ; to 35,838,075 silver coubles, of 5.074157, 
in 1860; and to 27,829,515 silver roubles, or 
4,327,1741. in 1862. 

The great articles of import into Odessa consist 
of sugar, coffee, and other colonial products ; 
cottons, silks, woollens, and other manufactured 
goods; oils, wines, and spirits; spices and dye- 
stuffy; cotton-twist and raw cotton ; lemon- 
tin and tin-plat 
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3 eutlery, timber fer building 
and firewood, The total value of the imports 
amounted to 13. 72 silver roubles, or 2,066,7: 
in 1860 ; to 12,566,631 silver roubles, or 1,989,717. 
in_ 1861; and to 10,894,508 silver roubles, or 
1,724,964 in 1862. 

The shipping at Odessa, in 1862, comprised 
1,066 vessels of 177,709 lasts, which entered, and 
1,069 vessels, of 174,118 lasts, which cieared the 
port. About. 1,000 ships ftom forcign parts enter 
and leave Odessa in ordinary years. Including 
Maltese and Tonians, above 300 ships under Eng- 
lish colours have arrived in the port in a single 
season; but their number is very fluctuating, 
depending essentially on the state of the corn 
trade. 

A tribunal of commerce was established at 
Odessa in 1824, whose jurisdiction extends over 
all disputes connected with trade. There is no 
appeal from ils decisions except to the senate. 

ODEYLPOOR, or OUDEPORE, a eity of Hin- 
dostan, prov, Rajpootana, the city standing in a 
basin surrounded with ragged hills, 135 m. SSW. 
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Ajmere, and 165 NW. Oojein; lat 24° 35’ N., 
long. 73° 44’ E, It has, at a distance, an im- 
posing appearance. On the W, it skirts a large 
lake, the palaces and garden residences on the 
brink of which are all of marble, with sculptures 
that are both highly finished and display con- 
siderable taste. It is protected from inundation 
by an extensive embankment stretching along 
the lake. Images, toys, and other articles in 
marble, are sent.from Odeypoor into the neigh- 
bouring provs. The rajabship, or principality, of 
which this city is the csp. called also Mewar or 
Chittore, holds a high rank among the Rajpoot 
states. It has N. Joudpoor; E, the territories of 
Kotah and Sindia; S. many small principalities, 
incl. Malwah, and W. Sarowy, The surface is 
hilly and well watered, producing sugar, indigo, 
tobacco, rice, wheat, and barley. Fuel is abun-. 
dant; and there are mines of iron, capper, lead, 
and sulphur, the last mentioned product being, 
however, of inferior quality. The pop. consists 
principaily of Rajpoots, Jauts, Brahmins, Bheels, 
and Meanas, 

Chittore, the ancient cap., is the ohly other 
town in this principality worth notice. It is on 
the summit of a searped rock, 68 m, EN. Odey- 
poor. [Heber (Journal, 274-284) saya, ‘It is still 
what would be called in England a tolerably 
large market town, with a good many pagodas, 
anda meanly built, but apparently busy bazaar.’ 
It was formerly famous for its splendour and 
riches, and has many interesting Hindoo temples, 
palaces, and other buildings, It was several times 
taken by the Mchammedans. 

ODIHAM, a market town and par. of England, 
co, Southampton, hund, of its own name, 21 m, 
NW. Winchester, and 40 m. WSW,. London. 
Pop. of par. 2,833 in 1861, Area of par. 7,550 
acres. It is pleasantly sit, on the N. side of a 
chalk down, and comprises a principal and well 
built street, met by two others of inferior size, 
The church, a large brick structure, has a square 
tower at its W. end: the living is a vicarage, in 
the gift of the chancellor of Salisbury cathedral, 
Tt has, also, 2 places of worship for dissenters, 
with attached Sunday schools, a free school for 
20 boys and a large national school, and alms- 
house for {2 poor persons, Odiham has a con- 
siderable retail trade, and some of the inhab. are 
supported by spinning worsted and winding silk, 
It also derives some advantages from its situation 
on the Basingstoke canal. Petty sessions are 
held here, and it is one of the polling-places at 
elections for the-N, division of Hampshire. Mar- 
kets on Friday ; cattle fairs, March 23 and July 31, 

About a mile from the town are the remains of 
an old castle, in which David I., king of Scotland, 
was imprisoned ; and close to the.town is a ruined 
gate, the only existing portion of a royal palace, 
Lilly, the celebrated grammarian and first mas- 
ter of St. Paul’s School, London, was a native of 
Odiham, 

OEDENBURG (Hung. Soprony, an. Sopro- 
nium), a royal free town of Hungary, cap. co. ‘of 
its own name; in a wide and fertile plain near 
the SW. border of the Neusiedl-lake, 49 m. W. 
Raab, and 37 m. SSE. Vienna, on the railway 
from Vienna to N, Kanisa, Pop. 19,256 in 1857, 
The town is generally well built: the tow 
proper, which is not extensive, is regularly laid 
out, and tolerably well paved; and the suburbs 
are much superior, The only relic of its ancient 
fortifications is a huge watch tower, the loftiest in 
Hungary. It has several Rom. Cath. churches, 
some of which are interesting specimens of Gothic 
architecture; a Calvinist church ; Dominican and 
Ursuline convents; Kom, Cath. and Lutheran 
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high schools, two hospitals, two large barracks, 
with a good riding school, a military academy, 
and theatre. It is the residence of the superin- 
tentent of the Calvinist church for Hungary 
beyond the Danube, The inhabs, refine sugar, 
weave cotten and woollen goods, manufacture 
wtash, and saltpetre; and trade in wine (grown 
in the vicinity}, corn, tobacco, wax, honey, and 
cattle, for which it is an extensive market, Nu- 
merous Roman antiquities have been discovered 
in its vicinity. 

OEFLAND, an island of the Baltic, belonging 
to Sweden, near its Si. extremity, being separated 
from the prov. of Calmar, in which it is included, 
by the straits of Calmar, a channel varying from 
2 to about 20 m. in breadth. It is long and 
narrow, extending between lat, 56° 13° and 
57° 22’ N., and long. 16° 20’ and 17° 10". Area, 
300 sq. m. Pop. 33,140 in 1861, The W. shore 
of the island is low, the I, hilly; in the centre is 
a plateau elevated about 160 ft. above the sea, 

rincipally of a calcareous or sandy formation. 
{is principally appropriated to pasturage, only a 
small portion of the land round the coast being 
under culture, Fishing and navigation form the 
principal occupations of the inhabs., who send 
their fish, butter, and cattle to the mainland, 
receiving corn and manufactured goods in return, 
The forests are rather extensive; and the deer, 
roebuck, and wild boar are pretty abundant. 
About 300 hands are employed in an alum mine, 
the produce of which is worth 50,000 dollars a 
ear, Borgholm, on the W. side of the island, is 
its chief town and seat of commerce, A royal 
edict of 1820 conferred the freedom to pursue any 
trade or calling, without authority from any guild 
or company, on all handicraftsmen settling in this 
town, 

QELS, a town of Prussian Silesia, gov. Breslau, 
cap. circ, and principality of Oels; on the river 
of the same name, a tributary of the Oder 17 m, 
NE. by E. Breslau. Pop, 7,520 in 1861, The 
town was formerly fortified, byt is now merely 
enclosed by a lofty wall. It has a Jarge ducal 
castle, in which are some extensive collections in 
art and science, several churches and hospitals, 
a theatre, and numerous public schools and ¢ 
table institutions. It has manufactures of woollen 
and linen fabrics, 

OESEL, an isiand of the Baltic, belonging to 
Russia, and included in the gov. Livonia or Riga, 
extending across the mouth of the Gulf of Riga, 
principally between lat. 58 and 58° 40° N., and 
long. 24° 409 and 239 E. Area, estimated at 
1,130 sq. m. Pop. including the inhabs. of the 
adjacent islands of Mven and Runoe, 46,200 in 
1858, all Esthonians except some.German landed 
proprietors, and a few Swedes, The coasts are 
bold; the island is well watered, and its climate 
is milder than that of the neighbouring continent, 
The soil is mostly stony, calcareous, or Joam; 
but with manuring it becomes tolerably fertile; 
producing wheat, rye, barley, oats, and peas: a 
considerable extent of the surface is covered with 
forests, Rearing cattle and fishing are the prin- 
cipal occupations of the inhabs.; and the seal 
fisheries are of some importance. Manufactures 
quite insignificant, People all Lutherans. Arens- 
burg, on the SE, coast, with about 1,800 inhabs., 
is a bishop’s see, and the centre of the commerce 
of O3e 











belonged to Denmark and Sweden; but it was 
ceded to Russia with the rest of Livonia in 1721. 
OFEN. See una. 
OFFENBACH, a town of Central Germany, 
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being the principal manufacturing town of the 
grand duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, prov. Starken- 
berg, on the Mayn, 5 m. E. by S. Frankfort, and 
17 m,. N. by E. Darmstadt, on_a branch line of 
the railway from Frankfort to Darmstadt, Pop, 
17,600 in 1864. The town is well built, and has 
a castle, 4 churches, and a synagogue. Its manu- 
factures consist of silk and cotton stockings; 
cotton fabrics; carriages, and other vehicles; 
tobacco and snuff; lacquered iron ware; sealing 
wax, jewellery, toys, umbrellas and parasols, 
carpets, and other woollen fabrics. Next to 
Mayence it has the largest general trade of any 
town in the grand duchy. Some good wine is 
in its environs. 

OHIO, one of the U. States of N. America, 
being at present by far the most important in the 
basin of the Mississippi. It is situated between. 
Jat. 38° 30’ and 42° N., and long. 80° 28’ and 849 
42’ W., and derives its name from the magnificent 
river Ohio, which forms the whole of its SE, 
and S. boundary, separating it from Virginia 
and Kentucky; on the E. it has Pennsylvania, 
W. Indiana, and N. Michigan and Lake Erie, 
Length and breadth about 200 m. each. Area 
39,964 sq. m.; pop, 2,339,502 in 1860, Ohio com- 
prises about one-third part of the country, sloping 
from the Alleghanies in Pennsylvania down’ to 
the Mississippi. It has no very elevated. hill 
ranges, but consists almost wholly of a table land 
frum’ 600 to 1,000 ft. above the sea, the central 
portion of the state being the highest. This, also, 
which is its least fertile portion, is in parts inter- 
spersed with swamps and marshes. The declivity 
towards Lake Erie is much more abrupt than 
the §. slope of the state, and the country is here 
also Wt parts marshy; that portion of the surface 
which declines towards the Ohio, and is the most 
extensive, is diversified with hills and valleys; 
and on the whole, nine-tenths of the state are 
susceptible of cultivation, nearly three-fourths 
being pre-eminently fertile. The hills are gene- 
rally cultivable to their summits, and the river 
bottoms are exuberantly productive. In the 8, 
and SE., along the Ohio, the country is broken 
with abrupt hills, Next to the Ohio, the chief 
rivers are, its tributaries, the Scioto, Miami, and 
Mushingum, and the Maunee, Sandusky, and 
Cuyahoga, tributaries to Lake Erie. The Scioto, 
traversing the centre of the state, is a fine navi- 
gable streara, which has been ascended by boats 
to near its source, where it is separated by only a 
few miles from the Sandusky. ‘The Mushingum, 
rising near the headwaters of the Cuyahoga, is 
about 200 m. in length, fog 75 of which (from the 
Ohio to Zanesville) it ig navigable by small steam 
vessels, and for 110 m. by batteaux. ‘The Miami 
is navigable for 75 m., and the Maunee for 18 m.; 
but most of the rivers flowing N. are greatly in- 
terrupted by cataracts. In the tract between the 
Scioto and Miami, and in some districts along the 
Ohio, are rich and extensive prairies; but origi- 
nally the country was almost covered with noble 
forests of large and valuable trees, and these still 
remain uncleared in the N. and NW. parts of the 
state, The geological formations are nearly all 
secondary, comprising limestone, lias, saliferous, 
and ferriferous rocks, sandstone, greywacké, &c., 
in horizontal strata. The soil is generally very 
productive. In the sheltered valleys of the S, the 
climate is very mild; but, in the central and N. 











This island belonged to the Teutonic knights, | parts, the cold of wiuter is considerably more severe 
when their order possessed Livonia ; it afterwards | 


than in the states on the Atlantic, in the same 
latitudg ; but, upon the whole, it is very healthy. 

In 1860 the value of real and personal estate 
was retarned at 1,193,898,422 dollars, being an 
increase of 689,172,302 dollars, or 136 per cent. 
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over the year 1850. .Ohio is rapidly becoming a 
thickly settled country of moderate-sized freehold. 
properties : in resect of the magnitude of its farms, 
their general equality in point of size, and the dis- 
persion of the pop. over the whole state, Ohio 
bears a close similarity to the states of New Eng- 
jJand. Indian corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, to- 
bacco, orchard fruits, and kitchen vegetables, are 
the staple products. On the rich alluvial svils, 
more than 100 bushels of Indian corn are some- 
times produced on an acre, though from 40 to 50 
bushels is considered an aycrage crop. The soil 
is, in general, highly suitable fur wheat; and a 
larger quantity of that grain is raised in this than 
in any other state of the Union ; in consequence, 
it furnishes large quantities of flour for exporta- 
tion, Ilemp is grown to some extent, ‘Tobacco 
of the finest quality is raised E, of the Muskingum 
river, The vine and mulberry have becn intro-’ 
duced ; and wine and silk will; perhaps, at no very 
distant period, be added to the products of Ohio. 
Hogs form one of the staple exports, Cincinnati 
being the priucipal pork-market of the Union. 
Barge droves of fut cattle are sent every antumn 
to the markets of the E. and S. The stock of 
sheep is the largest in any state of the Union, 
New York and Pennsylvania excepted, 

Tron ore is extensively wrought in the E. part 
of the state, where, also, bituminous coal is found. 
Salt, lime, and marble are the other chief mineral 

roducts, Some of the salt Springs on the Mush- 
ingum are said to be so rich, as to yield 11b, of 
salt per gallon of brine, 

Qhio takes a lead among the W, states in ma- 
nufacturing industry. Cotton yarn, cotton and 
woollen stuffs, iron, glass, and cabinet wares, paper, 
hats, shoes, linseed and castor oils are the princi- 
pal products. Cincinnati, Zanesville, Steubenville, 
and Chillicothe are the principal manufactu 
towns, Ship and steam-boat building are imp: 
tant branches of industry, The sailing vessels are 
laden at spring flood, and sent down the rivers to 
the sea, both vessel and cargo being usually dis- 
posed of in the West Indies or some fareign pert, 
A good deal of timber is sawn and cut in this 
state; and this, with flour, corn, hemp, flax, cattle, 
beef, pork, tobace wked vension, hams, and 
spirits are the principal exports. The N. and E, 
counties send.much agricultural produee to Mon- 
treal; and, since the construction of the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania canals several of the W. and S, 
cos, have an active trade with New York and 
Philadelphia; but by far the greater portion of 
the foreign trade of Ohio centres in New Orleans. 

The great extent of, her canals, and other in- 
ternal communications, render Ohio in this re- 
spect a rival to New York, ‘The Ohio canal, eom- 
pleted in 1832, is 307 m. in length, extending 
from Jortsmouth on the Ohio te Cleveland en 
Lake Erie, directly connecting the basin of the 
Mississippi with that of the St. Lawrence, aud 
having several navigable lateral feeders to Colum- 
bus, Lancaster, Zanesville, ée. ‘The Miami canal, 
65 m. in length, from Cincinnati to Dayton, was 
completed in [830 ; and a continuation of the same 
to meet the Erie and Wabash canal (see [NDiANA) 
isin progress, The Mahoning and Beaver, having 
a length of 77 1. within the state, and the Sandy 
and Beaver, are the other chief canals. The rail- 
way from Cincinnati to Sandusky on Lake Erie, 
about 220 m, in length, is the principal work of 
its kind; but there are numerous other railways in 
the state, their entire length amounting to near 
1,000 m, 2 

Ohie is divided into 73 eounties; Cincinnati is 
by far its most important town, but Columbus is 
its cap, and seat of goy., and the gencral assem- 
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bly meets there annually in Dee, The represen- 
tatives, 101 in number, are elected once a year; 
and the 36 senators every two years. The Tight 
of suffrage is vested in all white inhabs, of the U. 
States, above the age of 21, who have resided in 
the state one year next preceding the election, 
and who have paid a state or cv. tax. ‘The go- 
vernor is chosen for two years, and has 1,800 doll. 
a year salary, There are courts of common pleas 
in each co.; and a supreme court, consisting of 4 
judges who have 3,000 dolls, a year cach. The 
judges are elected for 7 years by a joint ballot of 
both houses of the general assembly. 

In 1790, the pop. of this state was only about 
8,000; whereas in 1840, or half a century after- 
wards, it amounted to 1,519,467, and in 1860, as 
already stated, to 2,339,502—a rate of increase 
quite unexampled in any other part of the world, 
and unequalled except by some of the other states 
of this valley. This extravrdinary increase has 
been principally brought about by the settlement 
of immigrants from the E. states, attracted thither 
by the superior fertility of the soil, but partly also 
by the influx of immigrants from Europe. 

The prevailing religious sects are Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Baptists, Education is exteu- 
sively diffused. Qhio university, at Athens, and 
Miami university at Oxford, are the high schools, 
besides which there are superior colleges at Cin- 
cinnati, Gambier, Hudson, New Athens, Granville, 
and other places. The total public debt of Ohio 
amounted to 14,141,662 dollars in 1864, including 
a ‘foreign debt’ of 13,283,778 dollars, the greater 
part of it bearing 6 per cent. interest. 

This territory was first settled in 1788; in 1800, 
Indiana was separated from Ohio; and the latter 
was crected into a state in 1802, 

Onto, a river of the United States, See Mis- 
SISSIPPT. 

OHLAU, a town of Prussian Silesia, gov. Bres- 
lau, cap, circ, on the Oder, 17 m. SE. Breslau, 
on the railway from Breslau to Cracow. Pop, 
6,840 in 1861, The town was formerly one of the 
strongest fortresses of Silesia, but its works were, 
in great part, demolished after its cession to Fre- 
derick the Great in 1741. It has a roval palace, 
with a gallery of paintings, several Lutheran and 
Rom, Cath, Churches, a hospital, orphan asylum, 
workhouse, and manufactures of woollen cloth, 
7 good deal of tobacco is grown in its neighbour- 

ood, 

OISE, a dép. of France, reg. N., formerly com- 
prised in the Ie de France; between lat. 49° 6° 
and 49° 45’ N., and long. 1° 40’ and 8° 10' E,; 
having N. the dép. Somme, E, Aisne, $8. Seine-et- 
Matne and Seine-et-Oise, and W, Eure and Seine 
Inférieure. Length, E. to W., 63 m.; average 
breadth, about 35m, Area, 585,306 hectares. Pop. 
401,417 in 1861, Surface gently undulating. A 
range of hills traverses the dep, dividing the basin. 
of the Somme from that of the Seine, but no sum- 
mit rises to any considerable height, Principal 
rivers, the Oise, Terrein, and Epte, all of which 
have a 8. direction, The Oise, whence the name 
of the dep., rises in the Belgian prov. of Hainault, 
near the frontier of Ardennes; and after a gene- 
rally SW, course of about 190 m., through the 
dcps. Du Nord, Aisne, Oise, and Seine-et-Oise, 
joins the Seine at Conflans St. Honvrien, about 
12m. NW. Paris, It is navigable from Channy 
in Aisne to its mouth, a distance of 75 m. Some 
pools and marshes exist in the E. and SE, of the 
dép, The arable lands of this dép. are estimated 
to comprise 389,486 hectares; meadows, 29,927 h.; 
vineyards, 2,601 h,; orchards and gardens, 15,388 
h, ; forests, 80,578 h.; and heaths and waste 15,709 
h. The number of large propertics is greater than 
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jn most déps, Soil principally calcareous, every- 
where requiring manure; agriculture is consider- 
ably advanced, and is improving. Fallows are 
decreasing, and agricultural implements are made 
more effective. More corn is grown than is re- 
quired for home consumption; it is principally 
oats and wheat. Peas and beans are raised in 
large quantities for the Paris markets, Pear and 
apple orchards are numerous, and a great deal of 
cider of good quality is made, Some wine is 
grown, but of indifferent quality. ‘The rearing of 
Sattle is an important branch of rural economy; 
‘and the fat calves, known in Paris as veaur de 
Pontoise, are from this dép. The stock of horned 
cattle, calves, &e, is estimated at about 96,500 
head, and that of sheep at 438,000. The latter 
lave been improved by crossing with the Merino, 
Southdown, and Leicester breeds, and yicld an- 
nually about 800,000 kilog. wool, Batter and 
cheese, including the cheese of Songeons, are va~ 
luable products. Hogs and poultry are numerous. 
Mineral products, exceptivg limestone, are few, 
and of little importance, Oise is distinguished 
for its manufacturing mdustry, Woollen fabrics, 
especially at Beauvais and Crevecour ; table-linen, 
cotton and hempen cloths, woollen and cotton 
yarn, cotton stockings, lace, metallic and glass 
‘wares, and fans, horn, wooden and ivory articles at 
Meru, are among the principal goods manutactured. 
This dép. is divided into four arronds, ; chief towns, 
Beauvais, the cap., Clermont, Compiegne, and 
Sentis, 

OLBERA (an. Ilipa), a town of Spain, in An- 
dalusia, prov, Seville, in_a mountainous district, 
48m, SE, Seville, Pop.5,840 in 1857. The town 
has a par, church, hospital, three decayed convents, 
and a Moorish castle; the view from the last 
over a great extent of mountains, intersected by 
well wooded valleys. A few oil-mills are esta- 
lished here ; but the pop. is almost wholly occu- 
picd in rearing hogs for the Sev ile market, 

OLDENBURG (GRAND DUCHY OF), a state 
of NW. Germany, consisting, exclusive of some 
jortions of country inclosed by the duchy of 
Holstein, of an oblong-shaped territory, between 
Jat, 52° 80’ and 53°43’ N., and long. 7° 35’ and 
g° 50’ E,; having N. the North Sea, and sur- 
rounded on all other sides by the Hanoverian 
dom, except on a small portion of iis K. frontier, 
where it adjoins the territury of Bremen, Length, 
N, to §, 80 m.; breadth varying from 10 to nearly 
50 m, The area of Oldenburg embraces 2,417 
sq.m, With a population, according to the census 
of Dec. 3, 1861, of 295,242 inhabitants, Of these, 
194,877 are Lutherans; 1,369 members of the 
Reformed Chareh, or Calvinists, 25,916 ‘United 
Evangelicals’—these mostly in the separated ter- 
ritory of Birkenfeld, on the left bank of the Rhine 
—72,939 Koman Catholics, and 1,497 Jews, Ex- 
ceptionally, the male population is larger than the 
female, the former amounting to 148,613 and the 
Jatter to 146,092 souls, Emigration carried off 
2,073 persons in the year 1862, ‘Lhe increase of 
pupulation amounted to 10,016 in the course of 
eight years. 

"Phe natural features and climate of this duchy 
are similar to those of the adjacent kingdom of 
llanover. It is almost a perfect level, except 
towards the S., where are some hills, though none 
rises above 300 or 4u0 ft. The principal rivers 
are the Weser, on the NE, boundary, its tribu- 
taries the unto, Haase, Leda, and Jahde. There 
are many small lakes, the principal being the 
Drummersee, in the [he coast is so low that 
dykes are necessary, as in Holland and Fricsland, 
to prevent inundations of the sea, Here, and on 
the banks of the rivers, the svil is alluvial and 
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tich ; but in most parts of the grand duchy it is 
either marshy or sandy; and the country does not 
produce sufficient corn for home consumption, the 
deficiency being mostly made up by potatoes and 
pulse, The industry of the inhabs. is, however, 
principaliy rural; flax, hemp, hops, and rape-seed, 
together with cattle, horses, salt beef, butter, and 
bacon are the chief exports. The horses and cattle 
are of superior breeds; large flocks of sheep are 
pastured on the4icath lands, but their wool is of 
inferior quality, In this district, also, a good many 
Deesare kept, Next to tillage and grazing, taking 
fish, with which the rivers abound, is a chief em- 
ployment of the pop. Timber, fit for ship-building 
and carpenter's work, grows in the hilly distriet in 
the S. of the duchy, where the forests are esti- 
mated to cover an extent of nearly 170 sq. m.3 
but in other parts the fuel used consists almost 
wholly of turf, which is very abundant in the 
marshes, Iron is the only other mineral product 
of much utility. The spinning of linen yarn, and 
the domestic weaving of linen and woollen stuffs, 
are the chief branches of manufacturing industry ; 
but these are pursued only as auxiliary occupa- 
tions by the agricultural pop. Though the coun- 
try produces oily secds and animal fat in con- 
siderable quantities, neither candles, soap, nor oil 
are made to any extent, all being imported from 
foreign countries, to which the raw materials are 
sent, Neither is the trade of the grand duchy at 
all extensive; it has but a small seafaring pop., 
and its commerce is principally confined to a coast- 
ing trafic with the neighbourmg countries of Den- 
mark, Hanover, Holland, and Lubeck, 

‘The government is an unlimited monarchy, ex- 
cept in respect to the distribution of the taxes, 
which is under the control of the landtag, composed 
of deputies elected, by indirect vote, for three 
years, For administrative purposes, the grand 
duchy (exclusive of Birkenfeld) is divided into 
six circles and twenty-eight districts, each of which 
has its own judicial courts, The court of chancery, 
and other high courts of appeal, are in Oldenburg: 
or Jever. ‘Total public revenue, 2,387,231 thalers, 
or 358,0842, in 1862; and nditure in the same 
period, 2,386,110 thalers, or 357,916 The pYblic 
debt amounted, in 1862, to 4,265,300 thalers, or 
639, 7951 

Oldenburg holds the tenth place in the full diet 
of the Germ, Confed., in which it has one vote; 
and the fifteenth in the committee, in which it has 
a vote in conjunction with Anhalt and Schwartz- 
burg. Its contingent to the army of the Conted. 
consists of 3,740 men, The house of Oldenburg 
js connected with the reigning families of Den- 
mark and Russia, ‘The duchy was erected into a 
sovereign state in 1773, but Birkenfeld was not 
united to it till 1813, ‘ 

OLDENBURG, a town of NW. Germany, cap. of 
the above grand duchy, and residence of its sove- 
reign, circle of same name, on the Iunte, a tribu- 
tary of the Weser, 24m, WNW. Bremen. Pop. 
12,574 in 1861. Oldenburg is fortified, and ie 
vided into the old and the new town, the latter 
being well built, ‘The ducal castle is an imposing 
building, with a fine park. The chancery-chamber, 
and other buildings for the use of the government, 
St. Lambert's church, in which the sovereigns of 
Oldenburg are interred, some other places of wor- 
ship, the observatory, and the barracks, are the prin- 
cipal public edifices. 1t has a gymnasium, a mili- 
tary school, and a ducal library of 24,000 vols, 
Its manufacturing industry is quite insignificant ; 
but it pas some trade in wool and timber. 

OLDHAM, a parl, bor., market town, and town 
ship of Engjand, par. of Prestwich, hund. Salford, 
co, Lancaster, near the source of the Irk, and not. 
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far from its junction with the Medlock, 64 m. NE. 
Manchester, and 192 m, NNW. London by London 
and North Western railway. Pop. of munic, bor. 
72,338 and of parl. bor. 94,344 in 1861, Area of 
parl. bor. (which includes with Oldham the town- 
ships of Chadderton, Crompton, and Royton), 
11,180 acres. The town has entirely risen since 
1760, when it comprised only about 60 thatebed 
tenements; it now consists of many well-built 
streets, extending on the side of a hill on the road 
from Manchester to Leeds; and is well paved, 
lighted with gas, and well supplied with water. 
The chief thoroughfare runs from E, to W., and 
is crossed by two or three others in an opposite 
direction, The principal edifices are the town- 
hall, in the Grecian style, a theatre, the ‘ Terrace 
Buildings, comprising a public-room, market- 
house, a public library, or lyceum, opened in 1836, 
and alarge gasestablishment, The parish church 
is a modern Gothic structure, completed in 1830, 
ata cost of 22,0002; there are eight other churches, 
a Roman Catholic chapel, and 17 places of wor- 
ship belong to different denominations of dissen- 
ters, among whom Methodists are the prevail- 
ing body, Attached to the churches and chapels 
are numerous Sunday schovla, The town has a 
small endowed grammar-school, and a large blue- 
coat school, founded, in 1807, by Mr, Henshaw, 
hat-manufacturer, This school, however, owing 
to a long Chancery suit respecting the property, 
which amounted to 40,000/., was not opened tll 
1833. ‘The school-louse is at Oldham-edge, and 
the establishment supports, clothes, and educates 
110 boys. There are likewise 2 Jarge national 
schools, and several Lancastrian as well as infant 
schools, wholly, or in part, supported by subserip- 
tion, The otter public institutions consist of 3 
benevolent societies, a bible and tract association, 
subscription library, Jyceum (with schools and 
news-rooms), and 2 mechanics institutes, 

Oldham owes its present importance entirely to 
the cotton manufacture, of which it was early a 
considerable seat. In 1785 there were within the 
chapelry 6 cotton mills; but such ard so rapid has 
been the increase of the manufacture in the in- 
terval, that, in 1862, there were upwards of 200 
mills, employing about 25,000 hands,  Iat- 
making (once the staple manufacture of Oldham) 
is also very extensively carried on, Mill ma- 
chinery is made at the Harford works, employing 
about 6,000 hands, and nearly 2,500 are engaged 
in collieries within the chapelry. The beds vary 
from 8 to 5 ft, in thickness; the coal is of excellent 
quality, and furnishes the chief supplics for Man- 
chester, Ashton, Rochdale, and other manufacturing 
towns, with which it is connected by the Oldbam 
and Rochdale canals, which latter also communi- 
cates with the Ayr and Calder Navigation, The 
affairs of the township are regulated by commis- 
sioners, according to an act passed in 1826. Petty 
sessions are held twice a week, The Reform Act 
conferred on Oldham, for the first time, the privileges 
of returning 2 mems, to the H. of C. The electoral 
limits comprise with the township three out-town- 
ships, as above-mentioned. Registered electors, 
1,667 in 1865, Markets ou Saturday : fairs, May 2, 
July 8, and first Wednesday after October 12, 

OLERON (ISLE OF), an island off the W. 
coast of France, dép, Charente-Inférieure, opposite 
the mouth of the Charente, lat. 46° N., long. 0° 
20' W., 7 m, S. the Isle of Ré, and 2 m, from the 
nearest point of the continent, Area, 99 sq. m, 
Pop. 18,178 in 1861, The island is tolerably fer- 
tile, producing various kinds of corn, timber, red 
And white wines (a portion of which is converted 
into brandy), and considerable quantities of salt, 
from salt-pans along the coast. Chateau d’Oleron, 











OLNEY 
the cap., on its SE. side, is 2 fortified town, with € 
Pop, of 8,518 in 1861. ‘ 

LIVA, a town of Spain, prov. Valencia, 89 
m, SSE. Valencia, and 218 1. SE. Madrid, built 
amphitheatre-wise on the side of a hill, 13 m. from 
the Mediterranean, in a well-watered and produc- 
tive district, Pop, 6,984 in 1857, _lts chief publie 
buildings are 2 charches, one of which has a col- 
legiate establishment, a hospital, ancient palace, 
aud 2 prisons, Its manufactures are confined to 
hemp and linen fabrics, In the neighbouring river 
Molinet are found fine eels and leeches, the latter 
of which are exported in considerable quantities to 
France. 

OLIVENZA, a town of Spain, prov. Estrema- 

dura, close to the frontiers of Portugal, and about. 
6 m. from the left bank of the Guadiana, 14 m, 
SSW, Badajos, and 211 m, WSW. Madrid. Pop. 
5,917 in 1857. The town is surrounded with walls 
and strongly fortified; it has 7 par. charches, 7 
convents (now applied to secular uses), 3 hospitals, 
and a poor-house. The surrounding country, 
though very imperfectly cultivated, produces abun- 
dant crops of wheat, barley, and other grain, with 
pulse and wine ; and the fown is much resorted to 
by traders from Alemtejo, who come to exchange 
manufactured goods for farm produce. 
_ Olivenza belonged to Portugal till 1801, when 
it was ceded to Spain, to which it is still attached, 
notwithstanding the order for its restitution by the 
Congress of 1815, 

OLMU'IZ, a town of Moravia, of which it was 
formerly the cap., one of the strongest fortresses 
of the Austrian dom., cap. cire, Olmiitz, on the 
March, 40 m. NE. Brinn, on the railway from 
Prague to Cracow. Pop. 18,997 in 1857, exclusive 
of a garrison of 6,000 men, ~The town is weil built, 
but the loftiness of its buildings darkens the streets, 
‘The cathedral is a fine Gothic edifice, in which 
its founder, Wenceslaus III. of Bohemia, is buried ; 
some of the other churches also deserve notice, 
The archbishop’s palace, deanery, town-hall, thea- 
tre, arsenal, barracks, a military hospital, a hospital 
for lying-in women and orphans, and a large con- 
ventual establishment comprise the other chief 
public buildings. Olmiitz is the seat of a uni- 
versity, founded in 1581, and restored in 1827. It. 
possesses a library of about 50,000 printed vols,, 
and many hundred MSS,; it had formerly a rich 
library of Slavonie literature, but this was carried 
away by the Swedes, and lost towards the end of last 
century, ‘Lhe town bas also a gymnasium, an 
episcopal seminary, an academy of nobles, a mili- 
tary school, and numerous inferior schouls, and is 
the residence of the high military authorities, and 
the seat of the superior judicial courts for the circle. 
It has some manufactures of woollen, linen, and 
cotton fabrics, earthenware, leather, and vinegar; 
and an active transit trade with the neighbouring 
Aneiian provs,, Prussia and Poland, especially in 
cattle. 

Olmiitz was taken by the Swedes in the 30 
years’ war, and was besieged unsuccessfully by 
Frederick the Great in 1758. Lafayette was con- 
fined here in 1794, 

OLNEY, a market town and par. of England, 
co. Buckingham, hund. Newport, on the W, side 
of the Ouse, 16 m, ENE. Buckingham, and 50 m. 
NW. London. Pop. of par, 2,347 in 1861. Area 
of par. 3,140 acres. The town consists of one long 
street, lined with stone houses. The church is a 
large Gothic structure, with a spire 185 ft. high, 
seen from a great distance: the living is a vicarage 
in the patronage of the Earl of Dartmouth. The 
Baptists and Independents have their respective 
places of worship, which, as well as the church, 
have well-attended Sunday schools, Almshouses. 
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for necessitous females are supported at the sole: 
expense of a benevolent Quaker lady. Lace- 
making was long the chief employment of the 
inhabs., but it has been for many years declining. 
More recently silk-weaving and the manufacture 
of hosiery were attempted on a small scale, but 
they have also been abandoned. 

Olney derives celebrity from jts having been for 
a lengthened period the residence of the poet 
Cowper: the ‘substantial brick-built house’ in 
which he resided still stands near the centre of 
the town, and the arbour in which he studied is 
in excellent preservation, and is an object of great 
attraction, The latter years of the poct’s melan- 
choly existence were not, however, passed here, 
but ‘at East Dereham, in Nerfoik. It is rather 
singular that though the vicarage of Olney be not 
worth 1002, a year, it has been held by some rather 
distinguished persons, including Moses Brown, 
Scott, the Biblical commentator, and Newton, the 
friend of Cowper. 

LONETZ, a gov. of European Russia, between 
the 60th and 65th degs. of N. lat., and the 30th and 
42d of E. long. ; having N, and NE. the gov, Arch- 
angel, SE. and'S. Vologda, Novgorod, and Peters- 
burg, and W. Lake Ladoga and Finland, Area 
(iucluding Lake Onega) estimated at 62,400 sq. m. 
Pop. 287,354 in 1858, The W. part of this gov. 
resembles Finland, in being alternately mountain- 
ous and marshy, or covered with lakes. Of the 
latter, Onega is by far the largest. Principal 
rivers, the Onega, by which the lake Latcha dis- 
charges itselfinto the White Sea, Vodla, Svir, and 
Suna. For 23 weeks in the year the mean temp, 
is helow 82° ¥ah., and mercury sometimes freezes, 
Bleak winds are constant, but the country is 
tolerably healthy. Soil thin, stony, and not very 
fertile. Except in the district of Kargopol, into 
which some improvements have been introdaced, 
agriculture is very backward, The produce of corn 
is estimated at 269,000 chetwerts, a quantity in- 
sufficient for the wants of the pop. The peasantry 
are supported chiefly on turnips, carrots, and other 
vegetables, of which their bread partly consists, 
and on the produce of the chase and fisheries. 
Hemp and flax are grown for exportation, but 











the principal source of wealth consists in the forests, 
which are of great extent, those belonging to the 
crown covering 8,956,795 deciatines.  Pasturage 
ix not abundant, and few cattle are reared, Mar- 
ble, granite, serpentine, and alabaster are found ; 
and there are mines of iron, copper, and even silver, 
though they are but little wrought. The poverty 
of the country obliges many of the inhabs, to emi- 
grate annually into the adjacent govs. to take 
charge of cattle and hew millstones; and in sum- 
mer the number of absentees is estimated at about 
a third part of the entire pop. ‘These circumstances 
are hostile to manufacturing industry; and, ex- 
clusive of the imperial.cannon foundry at Petro- 
zavodsk, it has only a few tanneries and iron forges, 
It exports raw produce to Petersburg and Arch- 
angel; from which cities corn, salt, spirits, and 
colonial and manufactured goods are imported, 
Olonetz is under the same military jurisdiction as 
Archangel. Its inhabs, are principally of the 
Yreck church, and subordinate to the archbp, of 
Novgorod, 

OLORON, or OLERON (an, Turco), a town of 
France, dép. Basses-Pyrénées, cap. arrond., on the 
summit and declivity of a hill beside the Oleron, 
across which it communicates with the town of 
Ste. Marie by a lofty bridge, 13 m. SW. Pau. 
Pop. 9,362 in 1861. The town has a court of 
primary jurisdiction, a board of customs, and a 
chamber of manufactures, with manufactures of 
woollen cloths, yarn, hosiery, paper, and leather; 
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and an active trade in French and Spanish wool, 
sheep-skins, jambons de Bayonne, and other salted 
meats, cattle, and timber. It is the general depdt 
for the timber of the Pyrenees destined for the 
dockyard of Bayonne, 

OLOT, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, near the 
small river Fluvia. 53 m, NNE. Barcelona, on the 
railway from Barcelona to Perpignan. Pop, 9,984 
in 1857, The town is tolerably well built on level 
ground, at the foot of a range of volcanic hills, and 
bas several squares and streets adorned with foun- 
tains; its public buildings consist of two par. 
churches, cavalry barracks, and a hospital. It 
has considerable manufactures of cotton-cloths 
and woollen caps, with extensive tanneries and 
soap-factories, and some paper-mills, Well at- 
tended markets are held twice a week; and Olot 
is one of the most thriving towns of Catalonia, 
Its neighbourhood is peculiarly interesting to geo- 
logists, on account of the extinct volcanoes with 
which it abounds, scattered over a tract measuring 
about 15 m, from N. to S., and about 6 m. from 
E. to W. Mr. Lyell, who visited it in 1830, says 
(Geology, iv. 38-49),* There are about 14 distinct 
cones with craters in the vicinity of Olot; and the 
largest, called Santa Margarita, is 455 ft. deep, 
and about a mile in circumference. These volcanic 
rocks also have often a cavernous structure; and 
at the base of the same hill, adjoining the town, 
are the mouths of about 12 subterranean caverns, 
here called Lufadors, In 1421 the whole of Olot, 
except a single house, was thrown down by an. 
earthquake; but this calamity may perhaps be 
ascribed more to the cavernous nature of the sub- 
jacent rocks than to the extraordinary violence of 
the movements on that spot; for Catalonia is 
beyond the line of those Huropean earthquakes 
which have within the period of history destroyed 
towns throughout extensive areas, 

OMER (ST\), a strongly fortified town of France, 
dép, Pas de Calais, cap, arrond., on the Aa, and at 
the union of several great roads, 40 m, NW. Arras, 
and 29 m. E. by N. Boulogne, on the railway from 
Calais to Lille. Pop. 22,011 in 1861, The town 
is partly built on a hill, but principally in the low 
and marshy plain at its foot, The circ. ofits ram- 
patts is about 24 m.; beyond its moats and glacis 
are several strong and extensive outworks; and 
from thé town being half surrounded by marshes, 
the greater part of its vicinity may be readily laid 
undet water, Its streets are broad and regular, 
but being lined generally with mean-looking 
houses of yellow brick, it has a dull appearance. 
It_is, however, well farnished with public foun- 
tains, The cathedral of Wotre Dame, an editice 
completed towards the middle of the 15th century, 
is of Gothic architecture, and 373 ft. in length in- 
ternally, In it are several colossal statues, a fine 
painting by Rubens, and the tomb of St. Omer, 
The abbey of St. Bertin, in which the last of the 
Merovingian kings died, was destroyed during the 
phrenzy of the Revolution, and only some ruins 
of its church exist. The college, formerly the 
Jesuits’ church; the military hospital, occupying, 
the building formerly a seminary for the English 
and Irish Rom, Catholic clergy; the town-hall, 
arsenal, and powder magazines, several hospitals 
and prisons, the theatre, and some convents, are 
the other principal public buildings. The ram- 
parts are planted with elms, and form fine prome- 
nades ; as do the banks of the canal of Neuf Fossé, 
which connects St. Omer with Aire, and the Ag 
with the Lys. It is the seat of a sub-prefecture, 
and has courts of primary jurisdiction and ‘com-. 
merece, a chamber of manufactures, a communal 
college, and a public library of 16,000 vols, Its 
manufactures consist of common woollen cloths, 
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woollen varn, lace, basket-work, fishing-nets, soap, 
starch, giue, and tobaccg-pipes; it has also many 
distilleries, breweries, paper-mills, and@ tanneries, 
and an active trade in corn, wine, oils, flax. and 
coal, Beyond the walls are 2 suburbs, the inhabs. 
of which are principally gardeners. Near the 
town is a lake, on which are some curious floating 
islands, held together principally by the trees 
which grow on them, and affording pasturage for 
sheep and cattle. 

This town was originally called Sithiu; it took 
its present name from St. Omer, who founded its 
cathedral about 645, 
the 9th century, and was long an object of con- 
tention between the Burgundians and French, to 
whom it finally fell in 1677, 

ONATE, a town of Spain, in Biscay, prov, Gui 
puscoa, 28 m. ESE. Bilbao, and 194 m. NNE. 
Madrid, Pop, 4,812 in 1857, The town stands 
on the side of a bill in the valley of its own name, 
and is well built with regular streets, most of them 
terminating ina large square, which has a remark- 
ably fine town-hall, a par. church, with a tower 








190 ft. high, and a large building with a Do ic} 


portico, formerly used as a convent of Jesu in 
the centre of the square is an elaborately orna~ 
mented fountain. There are two other par, 
churches, and several deserted convents, a well 
supported hospital, and a college of handsome 
architecture, attended by between 150 and 200 
students, Tron is extensively wrought in the 
neighbouring mountains, and within the town ate 
iron-foundries and nail-factories, ‘Phe surroumd- 
ing district is extremely productive, and has uume- 
rous mineral springs and quarries of jasper and 
limestone, 

ONEGA (LAKE), a considerable lake of Russia, 
being, next to that of Ladoga, the largest in 
Europe, in the centre of the gov. of Olonetz. be- 
tween lat, 60° 50’ and 62° 50'N., and long, 34° 20° 
and 36° 20' E, Length, NW. to Sk, 130 m.; 
breadth varying from 30 to 45m. Area variously 
estimated at from 3,300 to 4,300 sq.m. It receives 
numerous rivers, and at its SW. extremity dis- 
charges itself into the Lake Ladoga by the Svir, 
Its shores, which are generally rocky, present. se- 
veral deep bays and gulfs; and there are nume- 
Tous islands nearits N. extremity. Its navigation 
is impeded by sand-banks, but it is less subject to 
storms than Lake Ladoga. Principal towns on its 
banks, Petrozavorsk and Povienetz. 

ONTARIO (LAKE), the smallest and most east- 
erly of the five great lakes of N. America, in the 
St. Laurence basin, partly belonging to Canada, 
and partly to the statc of New York (U. States) ; 
between lat. 43° 10’ and 449 N., and the 76th and 
80th degs. of W. long. It is of an elongated oval 
shape; length, W. to ¥.,172m.: greatest breadth, 
about its centre, nearly 60 Area estimated at 
5,400 m. Its sarface-level is about 334 ft, below 
that of Lake Erie, and 281 ft. above the tide-level 
in the St, Laurence, Its depth is said to average 
490 ft; but: in some places it is upwards of 600 ft, 
in depth, and it is navigable throughout its whole 
extent for vessels of the largest size. The St. 
Laurence (under the name of the Niagara river), 
enters it near its SW., and leaves it at its NE. 
extremity, where it is much encumbered with 
small island Lake Ontario has many geod har- 
bours ; and as il never freezes, exceptat the sides, 
where the water is shallow, its navigation is not 
interrupted like that of Luke Erie. It is, however, 






























subject to violent storms and heavy swells. Its! 


bauks are in general level, and mostly zovercd 
with wood, though now variegated with partial 
and increasing cultivation, ‘Toronto, Kingston, 
Xeweastle, and Niagara, are the principal towns 


It was walled at the end of} 
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on the British side; and Oswego, Genessee, and™ 
Sackett’s Harbour, on the American side. This 

lake receives numerous rivers, including the Trent 

and Humber on its N., and the Black River and 

Genessce on its E. and S. shores, It communicates 

by the last-named river, and by the Oswego canal, - 
with the Erie canal, and consequently with the 

Hudson and N. York; the Niagara river and thet 
Welland canal, at its SE. extremity, unite ig: 
with Lake Erie, and the Rideau canal connects it 
with the St. Laurence below Montreal, Nume- 

rous sailing vessels and steamers of lane size navi- 

gute this lake, which is the centre of an extensive 

commerce, 

ONTENIENTE (an. Fonteniente), a town of 
Spain, proy. Valencia, on the Clariano (a trib, of 
the Jucar), 35 m. N, by W. Alicante, and 47 m. 
SSW. Valencia, Pop. 7,793 in 1857, The town 
is tolerably well built, with a fine central square, 
and several wide though stcep strects; its princi- 
pal public buildings ‘being three par. churches, 
| tive decayed convents, a hospital and college now 

partly in ruins, It isa place of considerable in- 

dustry, chiefly exerted in weaving linens and 
woollen fabrics; besides which there are several 
fulling, corn, oil, and paper-mills, In the neigh- 
bourhood is an extensive /uerta, or irrigated tract, 
which is very productive. A great fair is held 
here in November, 

OOCH, a town of NW. Hindostan. prov, Mool- 
tan, rajabship of Bhawulpocr, in a fertile plain 4 
m, E. the Chenab (an. Acesines), where it is 
joined by the Garra, or united Sutleje and Beas; 
lat. 29° 1’ N., long, 70° 50" EK, Pop. estimated 
at 25,000; Ooch is formed of three distinct towns, 
a few hundred yards apart from each other, and 
each has been encompassed by a wall of brick, 
now in rains, Jt is a mean place: the streets are 
narrow and covered with mats as a protection 
from the sun. It is highly celebrated in the sur- 
rounding countries for the tombs of two saints of 
Bokhara and Bagdad. ‘These are handsome edi- 
fices, about 500 years old; but an inundation of 
the Acesines, some years back, swept away one 
haif of the principal tomb, with a part of the town, 
Ooeh is built on an elevated mound of clay, appa- 
reutly composed of the debris of former houses, it 
being a place of high antiquity, 

OGJEIN (Hindoo Ujjayint or Avanti, the 
Ozene of Ptolemy and the Periplus), a city of Cen- 
tral India, prov, Malwah, and the former cap. of 

ndia’s dom., on the Siprah, a tributary of the 
Clumbul, 84 m. N. by W, Indore, and 1,698 ft, 
above the sea; lat.,23° 11’ N., long. 75° 51’ B. 
It is of an oblong form, about 6 m. in circuit, and 
fortified a stone wall and towers, Within 
this space is some waste ground, but the greater 
part of the surface is thickly covered with build- 
ings and yery populous. The streets are broad, 
airy, paved, and clean; the houses of brick or 
wood, and tiled or terraced. Four mosques, some 
mausoleums, Scindia’s palace, an extensive and 
commedious edifice, but without any claim to 
magnificence, au ancient Hindoo gate, and some 
Hindoo pagodas, are the principal public edifices, 
In a temple to Mahadeo isan extraordinary sculp-~ 
tured image of the bull Nundi. The pop, of Oojein 
includes a great many Mohammedaus, who are 
actively engaged in trade, The imports are prin- 
cipally fine white cloths. turbans, and dyed goods; 
European and Chinese produce ftom Surat: assa~ 
foctida from Sinde ; cotton, coarse cloths, opium, 
and other dmgs, are exported, and diamonds in 

nd to Surat. 
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Ancient Ovjein, which steed about 1 m. north- 
ward, was destroyed at an uncertain period by 
some physical catastrophe. On digging to a 
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pth of £5 or 18 ft. brick walls, stone pillars, and 
other antiquities have been discovered, frequently 
in good preservation, Adjoining these subterra- 
nean ruins, is what has been called the Cave of: 
Bhirtery, a palace now in great. part buried by an 
accumulation of the surrounding earth, but of 
which many portions remain entire, including a 
long gallery, supported by pillars curiously embcl- 
lished wich figures in relief. Fisewhere around 
Oojein, there are various temples, worthy of no- 
tice; and about 4 miles N. is an elegant sum- 
mer palace, cooled by artificial cascades, built in 
the sixteenth century, and but litue injured by 


time. 

OOSTERHOUT, a town of Holland, prov. N. 
Brabant, arrond, Breda, cap. canton, 5 m. NE. 
Breda, Pop. 8,595 in 1861. The town has nunr- 
Tous potteries and brick-kilns, and is the seat of 
three large annual fairs, at cach of which the sale 
of woollen and linen fabrics and shoes is estimated 
to aroount to 40,000 florins, 

OPLADEN, a town of Rheni 
Wipper, reg., and J5 m. SE, Diisseldorf, on the 
railway from Diisseldorf to Elberfeld. Pop, 1,937 
in 1861. The inhabitants are mostly employed in 
manufactures of woollen cloth and cutlery. 

OPORTO, or PORTO, an important commer- 
cial city and sea-port. of Portugal, on the N. bank 
of the Douro, about 2m. from its mouth, 174 m, 
N, by E. Lisbon, with which it is connected by 
railway. Vop. 81,340 in 1858. The town has 4 
suburbs, which, with the city itself, cover an area 
of about 2 sq.m. It is built amphitheatre-wiee, 
partly on the sides and tops of 2 hills, but partly 
atso on a plain near the river, from which it has 
a strikingly beautiful appearance, A wall, flanked 
at intervals with towers, encircles the town, which 
is further protected by a fort; but these fortitica- 
tions have not been kept in good repair, owing to 
the city being naturally secure against an attack 
by sea, and one on the land side not being appre- 
hhended., An elevated quay extends the whole 
Jength of the town: it has on one side a row of 
houses, and on the other a strong stone wall, with 
rings for securing vessels during the heavy swells 
of the river, It is generally well built, the houses 
are all white-washed, and though it has many 
narrow and dirty atrects, it is said to be (which, 
however, is no great recommendation) the clean- 
est aud most agreeable town in Portugal. From 
the quay rises a broad well-paved street, flagred 
on both sides, and leading to two cross streets of 
equally fine propartions; but the streets on the 
slope of the hill are mostly irregular, contracted, 
steep, and dirty. At the E, end of the city the 
houses, which overhang the side of the river, are 
built on so steep an acclivity as to be accessible 
only by steps cut oui of the rock, On the sammit 
of the hills are several fine broad streets, lined with 
good houses, with gardens attached, occupied by 
some of the principal merchants, Oporto. has 
soveral squares, the largest of which are the Praga 
da Constitution and the Campo da Cordaria, lined 
with three rows of trees, and much frequented as 
a public promenade. There are 9 parish churches, 
and a great many othgr churches and chapels. 
The cathedral, built in 1105, is a large and fine 
though rather heavy edifice: the church, dos Cle- 
rigos, hus the highest steeple in Portugal, except 
that of Mafra: the rest. exhibit no features worth 
notice. There are also 17 convents, now unoceu- 
pied, or applied to secular uscs, The other public 
edifices comprise a modern-built episcopal palace, 
a town-hall (senads da Comarca), court-bouse, 
with attached prisons, royal hospital, casapia, ot 
pawnbroking establishment, and a very pretty 
theatre, with extensive warehouses belonging both 
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to the Oporto company and the British merchants, 
The English factory is a handsome building, in 
one of the principal streets, comprising reading- 
rooms and ball-rooms, and a residence for the 
British consul, Oporto has several establishments 
for public instruction, the principal of which aré 
the academy of navigation and commerce, the 
school of medicine and surgery attached to the 
hospital de Ja Misericordia, the episcopal seminary, 
school for foundlings, and 4 colleges, with nume- 
rous schools for primary and higher instruction. 
It has a large tobacco factory, a soap-boiling esta— 
blishment, with roperies, tanneries, and fabrics of 
cotton, silk, linen, and weol: besides which there 
are ship-building yards for the construction and 
repair of merchant-vessels; but in none of these 
establishments is there any great display of acti- 
vity. The harbour within the bar, across the 
mouth of the Douro, can only be entered, at least 
by vessels of considerable burden, at high water; 
and it is rarely practicable at any period of the 
tide for any vessel drawing more than 16 ft. On 
the N, side the entrance is the castle St. Joao 
de Foz, near which, on high ground, is a light- 
house, with a fixed light. The ordinary rise of 
spring tides is from 10 to 12 ft., and of neaps 
from 6 to 8 ft. The bar being liable, from the 
action of the tides, and from sudden swellings 
and freshes in the river, to perpetual alterations, 
should never be attempted by any vessel without’ 
a pilot. 

‘The swellings or freshes, now alluded to, most 
commonly occur in spring, and are caused by 
heavy rains, and the melting of the snow on the 
mountains, The rise at such times often amounts 
to 40 ft.; and the rapidity and strength of the 
current are so great that no dependence can be 
placed on anchors in the stream, Fortunately, a 
fresh never occurs without timely warning, and it 
is then the practice to moor with a cable made 
fast to stone pillars erected on the quay for that 
purpose. On the opposite side of the river, but 
connected by a bridge of boats, are the towns of 
Gaya and Villanova, which may be considered as 
suburbs of Oporto. The former of these is said to 
occupy the site of the ancient Cala: more east- 
ward is Villanova, inhabited chiefly by coopers, 
porters, and other labourers, employed by the 
merchants; and between these towns are immense 
vaults or warebouses for storing wine previously 
to its shipment. 

Commerce.—Owing to her situation on the 
Douro, which is navigable partly by barges and 
partly by boats about 100 m., inland, Oporto is the 
emporium of a large portion of Portugal, and en- 
joys a pretty extensive commerce. ‘The famous 
and well-known red wine called Port is produced 
on the banks of the Douro, about 50 m. above 
Oporto, and has derived its name from its being 
exclusively shipped at this city, ‘The exports of 
port, which is the great article of trade, have varied 
during the last 10 years from about 20,000 to 
46,000 pipes, England is by far the largest con- 
sumer of port. The high discriminating duties on 
French wine, imposed in the reign of William 
TIL, originally introduced port into the British 
markets, and gave it a preference, to which, though 
an excellent wine, it had no natural claim: this 
preference first generated and its long continuance 
has siuce so confirmed the taste for port among 
the great bulk of the population, that it bids fair 
to miaintain its ascendaucy, as an after-dinner 
wine, notwithstanding the late great reduction of 
the duties, 

The quantities of wine exported from Oporto to 
various countries in cach of the years 1862 and 
1863 were as follows — 
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Countries to which exported 1862 1863 

Pipes Pipes 
Great Britain . . a] 24,852 30,044 
British Possessions. 1,355 584 

Belgium ke 2 — 
Brazit . . . 2,078 2,746 
Denmark , . . . 190 223 
France. 6 ek 20 5S 
Hanse Towns . + ° 560 476 
Holland. . . . 69 101 
Monte Video . . . 15 3 

Prussia, . . * 2 _- 
Portuguese Possessions ; 253 314 
Russia. . . . 50 68 
Spin... t 1 49 
Sweden and Norway =; 139 79 
United States . . . 150 142 
Totat . . «| 29,716 | 34,887 





Next to wine, the chief articles of export are 
oil, oranges, and other fruits ; wool, refined sugar, 
cream of tartar, shumac, leather, and cork, The 
imports are sugar, coffee, and other colonial pro- 
ducts, principally from Brazil; corn, rice, becf, 
salt fish, and other articles of provision; cotton 
and woollen goods, hardware, tin plates from I: 
land; and hemp, flax, and deals from the Baltic. 

The climate of Oporto is damp and fogey in 
winter, less from the vicinity of the Atlantic than 
from its position in the midst of woods and moun- 
tains, The cold is severe for the latitude, though 
it seldom freezes; and in summer, on the other 
hand, the heat would be intense, if not moderated 
by winds blowing regularly from the F, in the 
morning, 3, at noon, and W. at night. The soil 
in the vicinity is not fertile, nor is Oporto supplied 
with provisions from its own immediate neighbour- 
hood; but there are many beautiful and pleasant 
gardens, producing, according to their exposure 
or elevation, the fruits of N. or S. Europe. The 
neighbouring mountains exhibit many traces of 
metallic ores; and along the S. bank of the river 
are veins of copper and beds of coal. 

Oporto was occasionally the residence of the 
ancient earls of Portugal, till Alphonso I., in 1174, 
wrested Lisbon from the Almorayes, and made it 
the permanent cap. of his kingdom. The city 
reccived many important privileges from John Ti. 
at the close of the fifteenth century ; but most of 
them were withdrawn in consequence of an in- 
surrection of its inhabitants, in 1757, In 1805 it 
was taken and sacked by the French, who retained 
it till 1809, when the British crossed the Douro, 
and compelled them to retreat. It afterwards be- 
came, in 1831-32, thn scene of an obstinate and 
long protracted conflict between the late Don 
Pedro and his brother Miguel. The siege of 
Oporto Tasted upwards of a year, during which a 
considerable portion of the town was battered 
down by Don Pedro’s artillery, a great deal of 
property was wantonly destroyed by Miguel’s 
troops, many of the wine stores were blown up, 
and several of the wealthiest merchants were 
ruined by the annihilation of all trade, 

OPPELN (Slav, Oppolie), a town of Prussian 
Silesia, cap. reg. and circ, Oppeln, on the Oder, 
51 m, SE. Breslau, on the railway from Breslau to 
Cracow, Pop, 10,223 in 1861, The town is walled, 
and has, in general, lofty and massive houses, 
with an old Gothic cathedral, several other Rom. 
Catholic and Protestant charches, various schools, 
atoyal salt magazine, and several good hotels, It 
is the seat of government for the regency, of a 
board of taxation, and a municipal tribenal, and 
has a gymnasium, and a socicty for the promotion 
of the public good, 

OPPIDO, a town of South Italy, prov. Reggio, 
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cap. cant. on @ bill close to Mount. Aspremonfa, 
and 14m. NE. Reggio, Pop. 6,210 in 1862, The 
old town of Oppido, supposed by Cluverius te 
occupy the site of the ancient Mamertium, was 
utterly ruined by the great earthquake of 1783, 
The modern town, which is also a bishop’s see, 
was built in the vicinity of the former. 

Oppide is the name of another South Italian 
town, prov. Potenza, 13m. NE. Potenza, Pop, 
3,537 in 1862, ‘ 

ORAN, a fortified sea-port town of Algiers, at 
the bottom of the gulf of the same name, on both 
sides a small river, 220m. W. by S. Algiers, lat, 
33° 44’ 20” N., Tong. 4° 42’ 13” W. Pop., ine 

trison, 35,307 in 1861, The town is built on 

e declivity and near the foot of a high hill, 
which overlooks it from the N.and NW. On this 
hill are castles which command the town on the 
one hand, and the Mers-el-Kebeer, or Great Port, 
on the other. The spring which supplies the 
rivulet rises a short distance from the city. The 
latter, which flows in a deep winding ravine crossed 
by two bridges, is sufficiently powerful to turn 
several miils, and no donbt occasioned the city 
being built here rather than at its port. Oran 
was long in the possession of the Spaniards, who 
held it from 1516 to 1708, and again from 1732 to 
1791, During the period of their occupation, they 
expended vast sums on the fortifications, and 
adorned it with several fine churches and other 
buildings. It was, however, a very costly appen~ 
dage ; for, as the dominion of the Spaniards did not 
extend beyond the walls of the town, everything 
required for the subsistence of the garrison, consist~ 
ing generally of from 5,000 to 7,000 men, had to be 
brought from Spain. In 1790 it suffered very se- 
verely from an earthquake; and the Mvors, taking 
advantage of this catastrophe, besieged the town, 
which was evacuated by the Spaniards in the 
caurse of the following year, At the period of its 
occupation by the French it was in a state of ex- 
treme decay; but it has since been greatly im- 
proved. ‘The fortifications have been repaired 
and strengthened ; several new streets have been. 
opencd; and the place has assumed a cheerful 
suropean aspect. It is one of the healthiest situ- 
ations in the regency, : 

The port of Oran, at Mers-el-Kebeer, about 5m. 
N, from the town, is one of the best on this part 
of the coast. It is formed by a neck of land 
which advances about a furlong into the bay, and 
secures it from the N. and NE, winds. It has 
deep water, the holding ground is good, and it 
is capable of accommodating a large fleet. ‘The 
French have constricted, with great labour, a 
new military road from Oran to the port; and 
they have, also, improved and strengthened the 
castle built for its protection, 

ORANGE (an. Arausic), a town of France, dép. 
Vaucluse, cap. arrond., on the Meyne, a tributary 
of the Rhone, in a fine plain about 5m. E. the 
latter river, and 12 m, N. Avignon, on the Paris- 
Mediterranean railway. Pop. 10,007 in 1861. The 
town has several parish churches, a Protestant 
church, a communal college, a hospital, and many 
good private houses ang public fountains; but 
the widest thorouglifare being only 12 or 13 ft 
across, scarcely any vehicles enter its streets; and 
the road from Lyons to Avignon, instead of pass- 
ing through, goes round the town, It has manu- 
factures of handkerchiefs, coloured linens called 
toiles d' Orange, serge, and silk twist. 

Orange is indebted for its celebrity to its Roman 
antiquities, The principal of these is a splendid 
triumphal arch, situated a short way out of the 
town. It has been conjectured that this structure 
was erected by Marius ; but from its profusion of 
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ornament it would seem to date from a much later 
period, and is probably not prior to the age of 
Hadrian. In many of its details it presents more 
of the Grecian than the Roman style of archi- 
tecture; but, from the absence of any inscription, 
its date is wholly conjectural. It is about 6 ft. in 
length and breadth, and rather more in height. 
It has three arched s, the central and 
largest of which is 28% ft, in height, The arch- 
ways are flanked by fluted Corinthian columns, 
and the whole structure is completely covered with 
groups of figures and other sculptured ornaments. 
‘This monument was a good deal injured in the 
middle ages, from having been converted into a 
fortress; but it is, notwithstanding, in a state of 
tolerable preservation, and of late years it has been 
repaired and surrounded by a palisade. Extensive 
remains of a theatre, and the traces of several 
other Roman buildings, also exist here, 

Orange was long the cap. of a small principality 
of the same name, that gave the title of Orange 
to the family which now occupies the thrones of 
Holland and Nassau, ‘The king of Holland, how- 
ever, retains merely the title of Prince of Orange, 
the town and principality having been ceded to 
Louis XIV, at the peace of Utrecht, ‘The princi- 
pality, 12 m. in length by 9 m. in breadth, is very 
productive of wine, vil, eaifron, raadder, fruits, and 
aromatic plants: its inhabs, are distinguished by 
their industrious habits, 

OREBRO, or CEREBRO, a town of Sweden, in 
the centre of the country, cap. lin Orebro, at the 
W, extremity of the lake Hielmar, 100 m. W. 
Stockholm, on a branch of the railway from Stock- 
holm to Goteborg. Pop. 8,383 in 1861. The 
houses of Orebro are built chiefly of wood, not 
merely of logs clumsily put together, as is the 
case in Russia, bit of logs covered with boards 
neatly finished. Their exterior planking is in- 
variably painted a deep red colour, with white 
doors and window frames. ‘The roofs are generally 
covered with turf, but there are several well-built 
brick houses stuccoed white. Streets wide and 
clean, and some of them are paved with granite. 
In the principal church is a monument in honour 
of Englehardt, From its central position, Orebro 
has been sometimes the seat of the Swedish diet, 
‘Lhe inhabs, manufacture woollen cloths and stock~ 
ings, and carry on an active trade with Stockholm 
by the lake Hjelmar, the canal of Arboga, and the 
Jake Meelar. “Che town also is an entrepot for the 
iron of the interior, 

Orncon, a state of the North American Union, 
at the NW, extremity of the Union, extending 
between lat, 42° and 49° Na, long, 108° 30° and 
124° 40’ W., having S. California, N. the British 
NW. territory and Utah, E, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, W. the Pacitic Ocean and Queen Charlotte 
Sound; the Gulf of Georgia and Fuca Strait se- 
parating it from Vancouver Island. Area, 95,274 
sq.m. Pop, 52465 in 1860, By the treaty of 
1846, a boundary line was fixed between Great 
Britain and the United States; that portion S. of 
Jat, 49°, watered by the Lower Columbia, and its 
tributaries, Lewis and Clark rivers, and the Wil- 
Jamette, being given to the United States, and 
the country N, of lat. 49°, including the valley 
of the Upper Columbia, with right of navigating 
the Columbia from its mouth, and the whole 
basin of Fraser river to Great Britain, Two 
mountainous regions, extending from N. to S. 
separate the whole country into three parallel 
regions. That nearest the ecean is fertile land; 
most of the products of the northern United 
States, except maize, growing there; the hills 
are covered with forests of immense trees, and 
prairies are numerous and extensive. ‘The cli- 
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mate is moist. The middle region is drier and 
Jess fertile, but well suited for grazing, and large 
numbers of horses are reared there by the In- 
dians. The inner region, between the Blue and 
Rocky Mountains. is partly desert, Along the 
banks of the rivers are several trading stations; 
the principal are Astoria and Forts Vancouver, 
Okanagan, and Colville, on_the Columbia, and 
its branches in the United States’ territory, and 
Forts Langley, Alexandria, and George, on the 
Frazer river, in the British territory, Oregon was 
organised as a territory in 1848, and was admitted 
into the Union as a state, Feb. 14, 1859, It sends 
one mem. to the congress of the United States. 
OREL, a central prov. of European Russia, to 
the S. of Kalouga and Tula, Area, 16,780 eq. 
m, Pop. 1,532,034 in 1858, Surface undulating ; 
soil, extremely rich and fertile, Principal rivers, 
Desne, an atiluent of the Dniepr; Sosna, an af- 
fluent of the Don; and Oka, an afiluent of the 
Wolga. Forests very extensive, occupying nearly 
a third part of the surface. Agriculture is the 
principal dependence of the inhabs,, and owing to 
the excellence of the soil, the return, notwith- 
standing the bad husbandry, is frequently 7, and 
sometimes 10 times the seed, orticulture is 
better understood than in most parts of the empire. 
Most landowners have their kitchen-gardens and 
their orchards, in which they raise almost alk 
the culinary vegetables common in Russia, with 
apples, cherries, pears, and plams. The chase, 
though a secondary occupation, is very generally 
followed, especially that of the fox and bare, 
Birds, especially quails, are very abundant, ‘The 
breed of domestic quadrapeds is better and more 
attended to than in the more northerly provinces 5 
the horses, which are very superior, are suitable 
either for draught or the saddle, The oxen are 
of large size, and sheep and hogs are both nu- 
merous, ‘The inhabs. keep large quantities of 
bees, honey being generally used as a substitute 
for sugar, Manufactures, except distilleries, which 
are numerous and extensive, have made little pro- 
ss, the country people supplying themselves 
directly with almost everything of which they 
make any use. There are, however, some esta- 
blishments where coarse linen and woollen goods, 
earthenware, cordage, and soap’ are produced, and 
there are some iron works, Agricultural produce, 
with timber, mats, and iron, constitute the prin- 
cipal articles of export. Articles of foreign pro- 
duce and manufacture are brought from Moscow. 
Oren, a city of European Russia, cap, of the 
above gov., on the Oka, where it receives the 5 
Orlyk; lat. 52° 57’ 58” N,, long. 85° 57' 15” E, 
Pop. 52,100 in 1859. The town stands in the 
centre of a rich country; on a navigable river, 
communicating, partly by the aid of canals, with 
the Baltic on the one hand, and the Black Sea 
and the Caspian on the other. Orel may be 
reckoned the entrepét of the commerce between 
Russia, Lattle Russta, and the Crimea, and at the 
same time the depét for corn both of its own and 
the adjacent fertile governments. The principal 
articles of commerce are corn, hemp, tallow, butter, 
bristles, leather, wax, honey, cloth, and cattle, 
which its merchants chiefly bey in the southern 
provinces, Immense quantities of most of these 
articles are shipped upon the Oka, partly to be 
landed at Serpuchof for the consumption of Mos- 
cow, and partly to be forwarded to Petersburg. 
The town has an ecclesiastical seminary, attended 
by a great number of pupils, and a gymnasium. 
It has algo establishments for the apinning of cot~ 
ton, manufactures of cloth and coarse linen, with 
tanneries, distilleries, taHow-melting houses, and 





rope-works, and is the seat of some important fasrsy 
i If 
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It is built of wood, and palisadoed, and the inhab. 
are distinguished for their industry and wealth. 

ORENBOURG, a very extensive government 
of the Russian empire, mostly in Europe, but 
partly in Asia, lying between the governments 
of Astrakhan on the W., and that of Tobolsk on 
the E., and having Persia on the N., and the 
country of the independent Kirghises on the S. 
Area estimated at 138,000 sq.m. Pop. 2,036,581 
in 1858, It is divided into two unequal portions 
by the Oural Mountains, and the river Oural has 
its source and termination in this government. 
It is also traversed by the Biela and other affluents 
of the Wolga, and is bounded on ‘the E. by the 
Emsa. Soil various; in part mountainous, in 
part arid saline steppes, but the larger portion is 
decidedly fertile. Forests very extensive, Cli- 
mate in extremes; being exceedingly hot in 
summer, and proportionally cold in winter, par- 
ticularly to the &. of the Oural Mountains, Not- 
withstanding the backwardness of agricuiturc, the 
produce of corn is estimated at about 4,000,000 
chetwerts. The penetpal wealth of the inhabs, 
consists in their horses, cattle, and sheep; of all 
which, but especially the first two, they have 
vast numbers. The river Oural teems with fish, 
which are taken in great numbers, and furnish 
the best caviar. Mines important and valuable, 
yielding some gold, with large quantities of iron 
and copper, in the working of which many in- 
dividuals are employed. A manufactory of arms 
was established in the district of Troitsk, in this 
government, by workmen from Rhenish Prussia, 
The salt-mines of Iletsk furnish annually about 
500,000 poods, and a large supply is obtained 
from the salt-lakes, A considerable commerce is 
carried on with the Kirghises and other people to 
the S. of Orenbourg, which principally centres in 
‘the town of that name. 

Orensoune, the principal city of the above 
government, and the residence of the military 
governor, on the N. bank of the river Oural. Pop, 
20,676 in 1859. ‘The town is well built, and regu- 
larly fortified. Principal edifices, cathedral and 
custom-house, In 1825 a school was established 
here for the special use of the Mohammedans, and 
the study of their language. The seat of the 
commerce alluded to in the preceding article is 
on the southern side of the river, in a vast bazaar 
erected exclusively for that purpose, and protected 
‘by a camp of Cossacks. 

ORFORD (formerly Ore-ford), a decayed bor., 
market town, and par, of England, hund. Plomers- 
gate, co. Suffolk, at the confluence of the Alde 
with the Ore; 16 m, E. by N, Ipswich, and 80 m. 
NE, London, Area of par. 2,740 acres. Pop, 948 
in 1861, It was formerly of much greater import- 
ance than at present, having, in 1359, sent 3 ships 
and 62 men to Edward IIL, at the siege of Calais. 
Its decay is attributed to the loss of its port, the 
sea having receded from this part of the coast. Itis 
now, having lost its privilege of sending 2 mems, 
to the H. of C., sank into insignificance; though 
its large ancient church, decayed town-hall, as- 
sembly-house, and fine old castle, attest its former 
consequence, Its present inbabs. are chiefly sup- 
ported by the. oyster-fisheries in the neighbouring 
rivers, Orford claims to be a bor, by prescription, 
but has received several royal charters. Its cor 
rate officers are a mayor, 8 portmen, and 12 capital 
burgesses ; but it was considered too unimportant 
to be included in the provisions of the Mun. Reform 
Act, It sent 2 mems, to the H, of C. from the 
reign of Richard III. down to the Reform Act, by 
which it was disfranchised, Sudborne Hall, a seat 
of the Marquis of Hertford, is about 1 m, NE. 
from the town. 
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ORIA (an. Hyria), a town of South Italy, pry 
cap. canton, 21 m. E, by N. Taranto, 
6,403 in 1862. The city is romantically situat 
upon three hills, in the centre of the plains, 
castle and ¢athedral stand boldly on the high 
ints. Oria is a bishoprie, and is very ancient, | 

ORTHUELA, a.city of Spain, prov. Valencia; 
on both sides the Segura, crossed here by two 
bridges, 14 m, ENE, Murcia, and 98 m, SSW, 
Valencia. Pop, 9,933 in 1857. The city is situated 
at the foot of a ridge of bare rocks, near the head 
of a very fruitful vega or vale, forming a continu- 
ation of the huerta of Murcia, The streets are. 
broad, but not paved; and there is not a single’ 
fountain in the town, "Its principal buildings are, 
a cathedral (with an attached chapter of 5.dig- 
nitaries and 17 canons), 5 par. churches, 2 of which, 
are in the suburbs, and 5 dependent churches 
(anejos), 2 hospitals, a foundling asylum, public 
granary, and cavalry barracks. The inhab, are 
engaged in agriculture, and the town is a con~. 
siderable mart for corn and oil, It produces linens 
and hats, and has numerous tanneries, corn and 
oil mills, houses, and starch manufactories, 
A large fair is held in October. The neighbourmg 
huerta, about 17 m, in length by 5 m, in breadth, 
can scarcely be exceeded in beauty and fertility, 
According to a modern traveller, “Even the vale 
of Murcia yields in this respect to that of Orihuela, 
because the latter is so abundantly supplied with, 
‘water as to be independent of rain, The cypress, 
silver elm, and pomegranate are here seen mingled 
with the mulberry, orange, and fig; and here, also, 
the palm, rising in rich clusters, lends novelty as 
well as beauty to the enchanting scene,’ The 
huerta yiclds also very plentiful crops of wheat, 
barley, and canary seed, hemp, flax, and garden 
vegetables, and is deservedly called the ‘garden 
of Spain,’ 

Orihuela, the an. Orgelis, is supposed to have 
sisted peiateven to the Carthaginians, from whom 
it pai successively to the Romans, Goths, and 
Moors, In 1057 it was made the eap. of a small 
kingdom subordinate to the caliphate of Cordova, 
In 1228 it became annexed to the Moorish kingdom , 
of Murcia, and finally, in 1263, fell by conquest 
into the hands of James L, king of Aragon, 

ORINOCO, a large river of 8, America, in Co- 
lumbia, first described by Humboldt, who explored 
the greater part of its course in 1800-1802. Ita 
sources lic in about lat. 8930’ N., long. 649 W.; it 
has a circular course running first W., then. N., 
and latterly E., to its embouchure in the Atlantic, 
opposite to and S, of Trinidad: its length, in- 
cluding windings, is-estimated at 1,380 m., being 
nearly equal to that of the Danube. In lat, 3°10’ 
the river runs over a ledge of rocks, forming a 
cataract called the Raudal de Guahariboes, about 
50 m, above the station of Esmeralda, the highest 
point attained by Humboldt, About 15 m, below 
this station it is joined on the S., or left bank, by 
the Cassiquiari river (‘two or three times broader 
than the Seine near the Jardin des Plantes"), 
which unites with the Rio Negro, an affluent of 
the Amazon, and thus connects the Orinoco and 
the latter by a navigable water communication, 
Its course from this point is WNW. to the junction 
of the Guaviare, after which it becomes a broad 
and deep river, flowing N. by E, over a rocky bed, 
in which are the two large cataracts called the 
Raxdalls, or rapids, of Maypures and Atures, join- 
ing together an archipelago of islands, which fill 





the bed of the river for several m., and in some 
(places do not leave a free passage of 20 or 30 ft. * 
for its navigation, though its breadth at this point 
exceeds 8,000 ft. (Humboldt’s Pers. Narr., y. 138,) 
About 50 m. below these falls the Orinoco receives 
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from the W. bank the waters of one of its principal 
affuents, the Meta; and about 70 and 120 m. 
lower still, the large rivers Arauca and Apure, At 
the junction of the Apure, where the rocky country 
terminates, the main stream deflects eastwards, 
and runs E. by N, past Angostura, to the delta at 
its mouth, the only considerable affluents in this 
part of its course being the Caura and Carony, 
Joining it from the S. The delta hasits apex about 
4130 m, from the sea: the S., or principal channel, 
called Bocca de Navios, runs eastward into the 
Atlantic, and is divided for a distance of about 46 
wm, into two channels, by the island of Imataca, 


. the E, end of which is about 35 m. from Point 


Barima, at the mouth of the river, in lat. 8° 45’ 
N,, long. 60° W. The N,, or smailer, channel 
divides itself into a number of branches, called 
Boccas chicas, or small mouths: most of them are 
sufficiently deep for vessels of considerable burden ; 
but they cannot be navigated without the aid of 
the neighbouring Indians, who aloneare acquainted 
with the deep and safe channels formed in the 
alluvial soil near the mouth of the river. The 
greatest distance between the mouths of the Orinoco 
18 estimated by Humboldt at 47 nautical leagues, 
or 140 m.: two of the northern mouths fall into 
the Gulf of Paria, 

‘The affluents of the Orinoco are very numerous, 
many of them contributing an immense volume of 
water to the principal river. Those on the W. and 
N, banks, however, are the only rivers available 
for navigation, except in the Jower part: of its 
course, where it receives Caura and Carony. The 
Guaviare, which is supposed to connect itself with 
the Rio Negro by a natural channel, in the same 
way as the latter river is connected with the Ori- 
noco, appears to have a navigable course of more 
than 200m, The Meta rises in the’ Andes, E. of 
Bogota, and is navigable for about 500 m. The 
Apure rises in the Andes, by several sources, be- 
tween the 6th and 8th parallels of N, lat.; and 
after a course of nearly 500 m., enters a low and 
awampy district, through which it forms many 
different chaunels, in the neighbourhood of which 
are extensive Hanos, furnishing very rich pasturage, 

The tides of the Orinoco, at the lowest season, 
in March, are perceptibie as far as Angostura, 
about 280 m, from Pt, Barima ; but the rise is not 
material above the juncture of the Carony, about 
160 m, from the mouth, The annual swell of the 
Orinoco commences in April and ends in Septem- 
ber, during which it remains with the vast body 
of water which it has acquired the five preceding 
months, and presents an agtonishingly grand 
spectacle, At the distance of 1,300 m. from the 
ocean, the rise is equal to 13 fathoms. In the 
beginning of October the water begins to fall, im- 
perceptibly leaving the plains, and exposing in its 
bed a number of rocks and islands. At the begin- 
ning of February it is at its lowest ebb, and con- 
tinues in this state till the beginning of April. 
It abounds in fish of various descriptions, Amphi- 
bious animals are also found in great numbers on 
its shores; caymans, or round-mouthed crocodiles, 
are met with in great abundance throughout the 
tiver, and are, not without justice, an object of 
dread to the natives. Scorpions and mosquitoes 
are stated, likewise, to be so abundant as to offer 
the greatest hindrances to European travellers, 

ORISSA, a prov, of Hindostan, wholly included 
in the British presid. of Bengal and Madras, be- 
tween the 18th and 23rd degs. of N. lat. and the 
88rd and 87th of E. long., having N. the provs. 
Bengal and Bahar, W. Gundwanah, S. the Geda- 
very, and E. the Bay of Bengal. Length, NE. to 
SW., about 400 m.; average breadth,70 m. Area, 
28,000 sq. m. Orissa Proper is almost wholly in- 
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cluded in the British district of Cuttack. The 
shore of Orissa is in general low and sandy ; the 
interior remains in a very wild state, being com- 
posed of rugged hills and uninhabited jungics, 
pervaded by a pestilential atmosphere. The popu- 
lation consists, for the most part, of castes con- 
sidered impure by other Hindoos ; including 
Ooreas and other hill tribes, quite distinct in 
language, features, and manners from the Hindoos. 
of the plains, Principal towns, Cuttack, Jugger- 
nauth, and Balasore, 

Orissa_has been continually subject to foreigners 
since 158, when it was conquered by the Afghans, 
In 1578 it was annexed to the Mogul empire: in 
1756 it was transferred to the Mahrattas, and in 
1803-4 it was occupied by the British, 

ORISTANO, a town of Italy, island of Sardinia, 
div. Cagliari, cap. prefecture, near the mouth of the 
Tirsi (an, Thirsus), in the Bay of Oristano, on the 
W. shore of the island, 30 m. NNW, Cagliari. 
Pop, 6,216 in’ 1862. The town stands in a fertile, 
but unhealthy plain, and is not fortified, Its 
steeples and turrets give it a tolerable appearance 
from the sea; but it is straggling, unpaved, and 
ill-supplied with water. It has a cathedral, a 
spacious edifice, with a detached octangular belfry, 
one of the most striking objects in the town, 
There are several other churches and convents, 4 
hospital, a Tridentine seminary, and a Piariat 
college. The Tirsi is crossed here by a bridge of 
3 arches. 

The Bay of Oristano, the mouth of which is 
5m. across, affords excellent anchorage during the 
prevalence of winds blowing off shore, but those 

rom the W. throw in a heavy sea, The E, shore 
of the bay is shoal, but near its N. side vessels 
anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms water. Many of the 
inhabs. are occupied in the manufacture of salt 
and the tunny fishery and some tolerable wine is 
scorn near the town, Oristano was founded about 

70. 

ORIZABA, a town of Mexico, province of Vera 
Cruz, in a vadley remarkable for its fertility, 70 m, 
WSW. Vera Cruz, and 140m, ESE. Mexico. Pop, 
between 8,000 and 10,000, including whites and 
Indians, It is laid out in wide, neat, and well 
paved streets, though so great is the power of 
vegetation that grass grows in almost every part 
of the town, Coarse cloths are made here in small 
quantities, and there are several tanneries, The 
valley in which Orizaba is situated is well clothed 
with forest trees, above which rises the now extinct 
and snow-covered volcano of Orizaba, to the height. 
of 17,380 ft, above the Atlantic. The neighbour- 
hood produces nearly all the tobacco consumed in 
Mexico, and within the t8wn is a large govern- 
ment manufactory of that article, 

ORKNEY AND SHETLAND ISLANDS, an 
archipelago off the N. coast of Scotland, Thesé 
islands, which are most. probably the Thule of the 
ancients, lie in two groups to the N, of Scotland, 
and form between them a county. The Orkneys 
{Orcades), the most southerly group, are separated 
from the co, of Caithness by the Pentland Frith, 
about 6 m.in breadth. They are comprised between. 
the parallels of 58° 44’ and 59° 24’ N, lat., and 20 
25’ and 3° 20’ W. long. There are about a dozen 
Principal islands; Pomona, or Mainland, being 
decidedly the largest. But, including the amaller 
islands (provincially holms) and islets, the total 
number amounts to 49, of which 22 are uninha- 
bited. They comprise an area of 281,600 acres, 
and had a pop. of 32,395 in 1861, 

The Shttland or Zetland Isles, the most north- 
erly group (perhaps the Ultima Thule of the an- 
cients), are separated from the Orkneys by a 
channel 48 m, across, and lie principally between 

112 
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the parallels of 59° 52’ and 60° 50’ N, lat., and 30° 
and 1° 40’ W. long. Including islets, they num- 
ber 117, of which 87 are uninhabited. They are 
about twice as extensive as the Orkneys, their 
total area being estimated at 563,200 acres. In 
1861 they had a pop. of 31,670, 

The aspect of these islands is pretty similar, but 
the Shetland group is the more wet and barren of 
the two. ‘They are generally fenced, particularly 
on the W, side, with high, black, precipitous cliffs, 
against which the sea, when vexed by storms, 
dashes with great fury. They are destitute of 
high mountains; the altitude of Mount Rona, in 
Shetland, the highest, not exceeding 919 feet, 
‘Their general appearance is that of dreary, heathy 
waxtes, interspersed with rocks, varied sometimes 
with swamps and lakes, and, in a few places, with 
beds of movable sand. In some. parts, however, 
particularly in Orkney, the land is abundantly 
fertile, producing good crops of corn and luxuriant 
herbage. Nome of the islets, or holms, appear like 
gigantic pillars, rising perpendicularly from the 
sea: these are the resort of vast numbers of sea~ 
fowl; and, in the breeding season, hunting for eggs 
and young birds forms one of the principal and 
mast dangerous employments of the natives. 
Climate similar to that of the outer Hebrides, 
except that the days are a little longer in summer 
aud shorter in winter, During the latter, the 
aurora borealis is uncommonly brilliant. The 
cultivated lands bear but a very small proportion 
to the others, being supposed not to exceed 25,000 
aeres tn Orkney, and 22,000 in Shetland. Farms 
xenerally very small, few having more than 10 
acres of arable Iand, aud many not nearly so much. 
Agriculture is considered, particularly in Shetland, 
of subordinate importance, and, though a good 
<cal improved, is still very backward, In Shet- 
Jand most part of the ground is turned over with 
the spade, but in Orkney ploughs are in general 
use. Oats and bere or big (Hordewm hexastichon) 
are the only white crops cultivated ; and, except 
on a few improved farms, they follow each other 
alternately xs long as the Jand will bear any thing, 
which it does for a very long time when well 
manured with sea-weed, The barley of Orkney is 
agreat deal more abundant, and of a much better 
quality than could have been anticipated; and, 

* besides supplying the home demand, considerable 
quantities are exported. Potatoes are cultivated 
in all the islands, and’ form an important part of 
the food of the people. Turnips have also been 
planted, and have succeeded very well, At present 
no trees can be made to grow, and hardly a shrub 
is to be met with, which is the more singular as 
the trunks of large treer are not unfrequently found 
‘imbedded in moss and sand, both in Orkney and 
Shetland, The hardy, spirited little horses, known 
by the name of Shelties, are bred in Shetland, anc 
are exported in considerable numbers, The stock 
kept in the islands is estimated at from 10,000 to 
12,000: they are never housed, nor receive any 
food, except what they gather for themselves, 
Some of them are exccedingly well proportioned, 
active, and strong for their size. The horses of 
Orkney are in inferior estimation. Cattle very 
small, sometimes uot weighing more than from 35 
to 40 Ibs, a quarter: they are shaggy and not well 
shaped; Lut they are hardy, feed easily, and, 
when fattened, their beef is fine and tender, The 
stock in both groups of islands is supposed to 
amount to about 45,000 head, The native sheep 
are of the small dun-faced breed; they yield short 
wool, which, though generally ‘soft’ aitd fino, is 
sometimes as hairy as that of a goat, Recently 
the black-faced and Cheviot breeds, and even pure 
Merinos, have been introdueed into Orkney with 
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considerable success. The stock in both 
of islands is believed t6 exceed 135,000. A 
breed of swine is very abundant: they roam 
large, and are not a little destructive, Rabbite- 
are abundant in both sets of islands, but particus; 
larly in the Orkneys, as many as 36,000 skina: 
having been exported in a single season from the” 
port of Stromness. Fowls are plentiful, and 
quantities of eggs are exported from Orkney, 
fisheries, however, in Orkney, as well as Shetland, 
are.the chief object of pursuit. The islands are 
periodically visited by vast shoals of herrings,’ 
while the surrounding bays and seas are uniformly - 
well supptied with cod and other species of white, 
fish. rassay Sound, in Shetland, has always: 
been one of the principal stations of the Dutch 
herring fishers, but the fishing there is now prin- 
cipally carried on by the islanders. Vessels from 
British ports bound for the N, whale fishery mostly, 
touch at Orkney or Shetland; and, besides taking- 
on board supplies of provisions, usually complete 
their crews with seamen belonging to the islands, 
whom they put on shore on their way back, Rye 
straw grown in Orkney has been found peculiarly 
well fitted to serve asa substitate for the straw 
used in Italian plait; and the manufacture of this 
straw into plait has been carried on for several 
years to a considerable extent, and with good 
success. Kelp, though comparatively unprofitable, 
continues to be extensively produced, Woollen 
stockings and gloves, sometimes of extraordinary 
fineness, are exported from Shetland, 

The people of these remote islands being of 
Scandinavian and not Celtic origin, neither the 
Gaelic dress nor language has ever prevailed 
amongst them. All of them now speak English ; 
but, of old, Norse was the prevalent language, 
‘The cottages of the poorer ranks are in general 
miserable hovels, affording accommodation in 
winter to cows and fowls, as well as to the family, 
Owing to the scarcity or exhaustion of moss, the 
want of fuel is in some islands very severcly felt. 
On the whole, however, the inhabitants are de- 
cidedly better off than those of the Outer Hebrides, 
being comparatively industrivus, civilised, and 
well fed. Kirkwall in Orkney, and Lerwick in 
Shetland—the only towns of consequence in the 
islands—had, in 1861, the former a population of 
2,444; and the latter 3,061. The society in both 
is good, and the inhabs. hospitable, 

Shetland and some parts of Orkney suffer much 
from the exaction of tithes, They are not only 
charged upon the produce of the land, but on that 
of the fisheries; and, being generally farmed, they 
are rigidly collected, are productive of much irri- 
tation, and are a formidable obstacle to improve- 
ment. ‘The feu duties, payable to the crown, or 
rather to its donatory, Lord Zetland, have also 
contributed materially to check improvement, 
Marl, though neglected, is common in Orkney. 
Lead ore also has been met with, and limestone 
is of frequent occurrence. 

The Orkneys ‘are divided into 18, and the 
Shetlands into 22 parishes. They send 1 mem, to 
the H. of C. Registered electors in 1865, Orkney, 
457; Shetland, 228; making together a consti~ 
tuency of 685, Inhabited houses in both islands, 
11,58) in 1861, The old valued rent was 7,050L 
The new valuation of Orkney for 1864-65 was 
54,5741, and for Shetland 28,7992, 

ORLEANS (an. Genabum, and afterwards 
Aureliani), a city of Franee, in the centre of the 
country, cap. dép. Loiret, on the Loire, 34 m.. 
NE. Blois, and 68 m, SSW. Paris, on the railway 
from Paris to Bordeaux. Pop. 50,798 in 186i, 
The environs of the city, though rich and highly 


cultivated, are less agrecable than the country 
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tound Touts or Blois, The city itself has few 
+ good streets, but there is one spacious and ele- 
gant avenue, terminating in a noble bridge. The 
great square is also magnificent, The bridge 
across the Loire, the foundations of which were 
laid iv 1751, is 354 yards in length, and has 9 
arches, the central one being 104 ft. in width, 
On cither side the river are spacious quays; and 
from the bridge, the Rue Royale, one of the hand- 
somest streets in France, leads in a direct line to 
the Place du Martroy. In this square is the 
monument erected to Joan of Arc, consisting of 
a bronze statue of that heroine, 8 ft. in height, on 
amarble pedestal, upon the sides of which are 4 
bas-reliefs in bronze, representing the principal ac- 
tions of her life, A few remains of the ancient for- 
tifications of Orleans exist, but their place is now 
principally oceupied with plantations and public 
walks, one of which is a fine promenade called the 
Mail.’ In the old parts of the city the houses are 
chiefly of timber, and the public thoroughfares 
narrow, dirty, and wretchedly paved ; but several 
new and tolerable streets have been opened of 
late years, and various improvements are in pro- 
gress. The cathedral, one of the finest Gothic 
edifices in France, is in a great measure hidden by 
the surrounding houses. It was begun in the 
13th century: partly destroyed by the Huguenots, 
but rebuilt by Henry IV. “It has a fine western 
portal, flanked with two towers, built by Louis 
XV. in the most gorgeous style. At the inter- 
section of the nave and transepts is an elegant 
spite: the side entrances, the lofty vaults, the 
Ingh altar, and the carving of some parts of the 
interior also possess great beauty, Some of the 
other churches and chapels are handsome; but, 
though still numerous, several of them have been 
converted “into wgrehouses. ‘The old town-hall, 
an editice of the 15th century, is now appropriated 
to the museum: in its court-yard is an old tower, 
serving to support a telegraph. The Palace of 
Justice, a handsome edifice erected in 1821, the 
theatre, abattoir, prison, large infantry barracks, 
eorn-hall, intendency, and general hospital are 
the other principal public edifices. There are 
several private buildings, curious for their Gothic 
architecture and decorations; the most  remark- 
able of these are the houses of Agnes Sorel and 
Francis I, ‘The eity is surrounded by extensive 
suburbs, and its vicinity is sprinkled with nu- 
merous villas. 

Orleans is the scat of a bishopric ; of an imperial 
court for the déps. Loire-ct-cher, Indre-et-Loire, 
and Loiret; of tribunals of primary jurisdiction 
and commerce, a court of assize, the forest direc- 
tion for the basin of the Loire, a conseil de prud’- 
hommes, and a chamber of commerce. It has a 
royal college; an acadimie universitaire (for the 3 
déps. specified above) ; a society for the promotion 
of acience, belles-dettres, and ari; a public library 
of 26,000 vols. ; a museum, with an extensive cok 
lection of paintings of the French school; cabinets 
of natural history; a botanic garden; courses of 
medicine, of drawing, architecture, botany; ma- 
ternity and DBible societies; schools of mutual 
instruction, and a departmental assurance com- 
pany. Its former university, founded in 1512, 
had, amongst its illustrious students, De Thou, 
Erasmus, Calvin, and Theodore Beza. 

Orleans is well situated for commeree, but its 
trade is less flourishing than before the Revolution, 
It has dechined, while Havre and Paris have risen 
as commercial towns. Its manufactures comprise 
fine woollen cloths, flannels, woollen yarn, hosiery, 
cotton yarn, refined sugar, vinegar, and wax 
candies; and, besides its trade in these, Orleans 
deals extensively in corn, wines, timber, wool, 
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cheese, and colonial produce. It has a large 
general fair in June, which lasts 15 days, and one 
in Nov., lasting 8 days. 

D’Anville bas shown conclusively that Orleans 
oceupies the site of the an. Genabum, the empo- 
rium of the Cornutes, taken and burned by Cesar. 
(Notice de PAncienne Gaule, p. 345.). It subse- 
quently rose to great eminence, and was unsuc- 
cessfully besieged by Attila and Odoacer. It be- 
came the cap. of the first kingdom of Burgundy, 
under the first race of French kings. Since the 
time of Philip of Valois, in the 14th century, it has 
usually given the title of duke to a member of the 
royal family. It was besieged by the English in 
1428-29, who were ultimately obliged, through the 
efforts of Joan of Arc, to raise the siege and retire. 
In 1563 it was besieged by the Catholics; and 
during the progress of this siege the Duke of Guise 
was assassinated, 

ORMSKIRK, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, hund, W. Derby, co. Lancaster, 114 NNEJ 
Liverpool, and 180 m, NW. London, on the London 
and North Western railway. Pop, of town 6,426, 
and of par. 17,049 in 1861. Area of par. which 
comprises 6 townships, 29020 acres, The town is 
well-built, paved, and lighted with gas, consisting 
of 4 principal streets, meeting each other at right 
angles in a large market-place, in which is the 
town-hall, built in 1779, The church is a large 
edifice, with a tower and steeple, detached frum 
each other, and standing side by side: the living 
is a vicarage, in the gift of Earl Derby, lord of the 
manor. ‘The out-townships have 3 district churches, 
‘The Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Uni. 
tarians have places of worship ; and at Scarisbrick 
isa Rom, Cath. chapel. Attached to the churches 
and chapels are Sunday schools, A grammar 
school, endowed im 1614, is supported by an in- 
come of about 1402; and there are 3 infant schavls, 
‘The othercharitable institutions consist of Lathom’s. 
almshouses and apprentice-fund, 3 benevolent so- 
cieti savings’ bank, and a dispensary, opened 
in 1797, The principal busiucss of the inhab. is 
in weaving light cottons and silks, silk-winding, 
hat and rope-making. Within the parish, also, 
are considerable coal-mines, the produce of which 
is sent to Liverpool and other places by the Drylin 
Navigation, and by the Leeds and Liverpool canal. 
which passes within 3 m. of the town, The local 
government of Ormskirk is in the county aml 
manorial police; and courts-leets are held by the 
lord of the manor once a year. Petty sessions, 
also, are lickt here, and it is one of the polling- 
places at elections for the S. division of Lancashire. 
Markets on ‘Thursday ; large cattle-fairs, Whit- 
Monday and Tuesday, andeidth Sept. 

About 3m. I, Ormskirk is Latham House, once 
the seat of the Stanleys, earls of Derby, and ccle- 
brated for the siege which it sustained under the 
Countess of Derby in the civil wars of the 17th 
century : it is now the property of Lord Skelmers- 
dale. “A battle was fought near the town in 1644, 
between the royalists and’parliamentarians, when 
the former were defeated with great loss, 

ORMUZ (an. Ozyris), an island situated at the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, in lat. 279 12’ N., 
Jong. 56° 25’ E., about 12 m.incirc, It resembles, 
when viewed from the sea, a mass of rocks ana 
shelis violently thrown up from the bottom to the 
surface of the ocean. ‘The fort, which is in tole- 
rable repair, is built on a narrow projecting neck of 
land; and this, with a wretched suburb, has a 
pop. of not more than 500 persons. ‘The remains. 
of aqueduets and walls, on a plain near the suburb, 
mark the scat of the former capital, The harbour 
is sheltered oh three sides by land, and has good. 
anchorage ground. A range of hilis intersects the ' 
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island from E, to W.; and the rocks consist 
almost entirely of fine crystallised salt, which 
might be exported in unlimited quantities. The 
geological formation of the island indicates the 
former existence of volcanic action, and sul- 
phur, iron, and copper are found in large quan- 
tities, though very few attempts have as yet been 
made to apply these mineral riches to any useful 
purpose. 

This island, at. present so inconsiderable, enjoyed 
formerly great celebrity and importance, It had, 
owing to its advantageous situation, become, pre- 
viously to the appearance of the Portuguese in the 
East, a great emporium, being the centre of the 
trade of the Persian Gulf, and of the contiguous 
countries, and possessed great wealth, population, 
and prosperity. It was taken by Albuquerque, 
the Portuguese viceroy, in 1515; and was held by 
the Portugnese till 1622, when it was wrested from 
y Shah Abbas, assisted by an English fleet. 
ry acquired by the captors on this occasion 
is said to have amounted to 2 millions sterling, 
Subsequently the trade of the island was diverted 
to Gombroon and other places; and this once rich 
and flourishing emporium gradually fell into a 
state of decay, 

ORNE, a aép, of France, reg. NW., formerly in- 
eluded in the provs. of Normandy and Perche; 
between lat. 48° 12" and 48° 48’ N,, and long, 1° 
FE, and 19 W., having N. the déps. Calvados and 
Eure, E. the latter and Kure-et-Loire, §. Sarthe 
and Mayenne, and W. Manche. Length, E. to W., 
40 m.; breadth variable. Area, 609,729 hectares ; 

op. 423,350 in 1861, A chain of hills runs E. to 

. through this dép., separating the basins of the 
Orme and Seine from that of the Loire; bat its 
summits do not reach a height of more than from 
1,900 to 2,000 ft,: the hills are mostly covered 
with thick woods, The d¢p is abundantly watered. 
Principal rivers, the Orne, Dive, and Vie, running 
N., and the Sarthe, Mayenne, and Huine, S. ‘The 
Orne, whence the name of the dép., has its source 
near Siez, and flows generally N. through the 
d¢ps, Orne and Calvados to the English Channel ; 
which it enters, after an entire course of about 90 
m., 15 m. below Caen, from which city it is navi- 
gable, Stall lakes are supposed to occupy 1,300 
hectares, and there are numerous marshes, The 
soil is various, and in several places there are dis- 
Linet traces of volcanic action, Agriculture is in 
a backward state. On the small farms, which 
are extremely numerous, spade husbandry is very 
general, Except oats, not enough of corn is pro- 
duced for home consumption, and the deficiency 
is, in part, made updy potatoes and buckwheat. 
Hemp and flax are ameng the principal products ; 
in some cantons beet-root for sugar is grown. 
Large quantities of cider and perry are made, from 
a portion of which brandy is distilled, ‘The best 
horses of Normandy are reared in this dép. Cattle, 
hogs, and poultry are fattened for the Paris mar- 
kets, and honey is an important product, The 
sheep, which are of an inferior breed, are supposed 
to yield 450,000 kilog. wool a year. Iron mines 
are wrought in some parts; manganese, building 
and other stone, and porcelain clay, being the 
othet principal mineral products, Metallic and 
linen goods are those chiefly manufactured, L’Aigle 
is celebrated throughout France for its needles and 
pias, copper and btass wire, The coatse linen cloths 
made at Mortagne amount annually to about 
12,000 pieces, of from 80 to 100 ells each: and Alen- 
gon is particularly famous for a fine and highly 
prized species of lace, termed points a’ Alengon, 
Muslins, calicoes, hair cloths, paper, glass, and 
beet-root sugar are among the other manufactures. 
Ome is divided into fuur arrondissements; chief 
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towns, Alencon, the cap., Argentan, Domfront, and 
Mortagne. 5 
ORONTES (Arab. El-Aassy, ‘ the rebellious’), 
a river of Asiatic Turkey, in Syria, which rises in © 
a natural rocky basin on the E. side of the moun- 
tain chain of Anti-Libanus, near the village of El- 
Ras, within the pach. of Damascus, about 50 m, 
N. of that city. It runs NNE, as far as the lake 
Kadez, through which it flows, and then takes a 
NNW. direction through the beautiful vale of El- 
Ghab, as far as lat, 36° 15‘, where it receives the 
waters of lake Antakiah, near the city of that 
name (the ancient Antioch), and then suddenly 
deflects westward, falling into the Mediterranean, 
near Soveidia, or Selencia, after a course of about. 
240 m. At its mouth is @ bar, over which there is 
from 33 to 9 ft. water during winter. (Geog, Journ, 
viii, 230,) ‘The Orontes, in the winter season, 
inundates a part of the low grounds, through which 
it flows in the upper part of its course, thus in- 
sulating the villages and cutting off all commu- 
nication between them, except by boats. In 
summer the inundation subsides; but the lakes 
remain half dried up, and give birth to swarms of 
gnats and flies, which, coupled with the exhala- 
tions from the marshes, oblige the inhabitants to 
retire into the mountains with their cattle, goods, 
and chattels.’ (Robinson’s Pal, and Syria, ti. 247.) 
‘This river is not navigable; ‘and the rapidity of 
the stream in many parts of its course, its sudden 
and numerous windings, its frequent shallows, its 
various bridges, and the many changes to which 
it is subjected in the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
appear to be insuperable obstacles to any plan for 
making it navigable, or for using it to any conai- 
derable extent for trading purposes, In fact, the 
Orontes is scarcely available at all, even for small 
craft; and to reach Antioch ina steamer would be 
awork of consummate difficulty, and, when accom- 
plished, by no means wirth the trouble and ex- 

nse incurred.’ (Bowring’s Stat. of Syria, p. 49.) 

its use, therefore, is chiefly confined to the irriga- 
tion of the surrounding country, which is effected 
by means of water-wheels similar to those described 
in the article Haman. 

The river abounds with fish, and produces a 
species of eels much in request with the Greeks; 
they are salted and sent in every direction to serve 
during the fasts before Easter. They are said to 
produce 60,000 piastres a year to the proprietors of 
the mills at Antioch, in passing through which they 
are taken, The valley of the Orontes has on 
several occasions been visited by earthquakes, the 
last of which, in January, 1837, destroyed several 
cities, and occasionéd the loss of many thousand 
lives. 

ORTHEZ, or ORTHES, a town of France, dep. 
Basses-Pyrénées, cap. arrond., on the Gave de Pau, 
24m, NW, Pau, Pop. 6,724 in 1861, The town 
is well laid out and built, but ill supplied with 
water. Ithas manufactures of woollen stuffs, brass 
and iron wire, and copper wares, and an extensive 
trade in hams of a superior kind, termed jambons 
de Bayonne, goose-feathers, and cattle, It suffered 
much during the religious wars. One of its 
vernors, a viscount d’Orthez, is famous for bemg 
one of the few who refused to carry into effect the 
orders of the court for the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. 

Near this town, on the 27th Feb,, 1814, the 
Anglo-Spanish army, under the Duke of Wel- 
lington, defeated a French force under Marshal 
Soult, The action was well contested: the 
French lost nearly 4,000 men killed, wounded, and 

risoners, and the allies 2,300. 

ORTONA, a sea-port town of Central Italy, 

prov. Chieti, cap. canton, on the Adriatic, 11 m, 
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ENE. Chieti. Pop. 11,862 in 1862. Its chief 
edifices are its cathedral and other churches, con- 
vents, dc., and a palace, once the winter residence 
of Margaret, daughter of the emp. Charles V. It 
was anciently the principal and naval arsenal 
of the Frentani (Strabo, v. 241; Pliny, iii. 11, &c.), 
and it has still a few remains of antiquity ; but its 
harbour has ceased to exist. Vessels anchor in 
soft. ground about half a league from shore, in 
from 10 to 15 fathoms water, or nearer if requisite, 
in less water; but the station is exposed to N. 
and I, winds, and there are various rocks and 
shallows, 

ORVIETO (an. Herbenum), a town of Central 
Italy, prov. Pertgia, close to the junction of the 
Paglia and Chiane, about 5 m, from their union 
with the Tiber, 11 m. NE. the Lake of Bolsena, 
and 59°m. NNW. Rome. Pop, 12,955 in 1862, 
The town stands on an isolated and scarped tufa 
rock; and is clean, well built, and embellished with 
fine palaces,” Among the latter are the bishop’s 
palace; the Gualterio, with frescoes by Dome- 
nichino and Albano, and the palazzo Petrangeli, 
with paintings by Pietro Perugino. The cathedral, 
founded in 1290, is a remarkable Gothic edifice, 
very rich in bas-reliefs, mosaics, paintings, and 
statuary, with a large and handsome circular 
window. It has several other churches, a Jesuits’ 
college, and a large well, dug by order of Clement 
VII, which is shown as a curiosity, Various 
Etruscan antiquities have been discovered here; 
and a light white wine is grown near the town, 
which has acquired greater celebrity than it de- 
serves, The inhab, carry on some trade in cattle, 
wine, and silk, 

OSIMQ (an. Auzimum), a town of Central 
Italy, prov. Ancona, 84 m. SSW. the city of that 
name. Pop, 16,210 in 1862. ‘The town is well 
built, having a handsome bishop’s palace, a ca- 
thedral, several churches and convents, and a 
college. In antiquity this was one of the most 
important towns of Picenum. Jt was included 
among the cities of the Pentapolis, and was taken 
by Belisarius from the Goths, after an obstinate 
defence. 

OSNABURG (Germ. Osnabriick), a town of the 
kingd, of Hanover, cap. prov. and principality of 
its own name, on the Hase, a tributary of the Ems, 
83 m. W. by 8, Hanover, on the railway from 
Hanover to Emden. Pop. 16,160 in 1861. Osna- 
burg is walled and divided into the old and new 
town, The palace, the town-house (in which the 
treaty of Westphalia was concluded in 1648), the 
court of justice, and the cathedral (in which some 
relics supposed to have beloifged to Charlemagne 
are kept), are all good buildings; and there are a 
great many good-looking private houses, belonging 
to merchants, There are 2 Lutheran and 2 Kom. 
Catholic churches, a Lutheran orphan-house, 4 
hospitals, a workhouse, a Catholic and a Lutheran 

nasium, and a house of correction, Osnaburg 

3s a place of considerable trade, from being in the 
centre of a country where great quantities of the 
linen cloths termed Osnaburgs are made, and 
which are brought thither for inspection, stamping, 
and sale, But it is ina it measure indebted 
for its trade in these fabrics, and in cattle, to its 
sition on the high road between Bremen and the 
Veyer Rhine:. It has, also, manufactories of 
woollen cloths, tobacco, chicory, soap, paper, and 
leather. No court has been kept up in Osnaburg 
since the time of Ernest Augustus, father of 
George I.; but the nobility of the prov. generally 
reside here; and, without either having a univer- 
sity, or being a royal residence, it is in some degree 
celebrated for the literature and polish of its in- 
habs, It is the seat of a R. Catholic bishop; and 
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its civil governor; nominated by the kitg of 
Hanover, is called, though without having any 
ecclesiastical duties to discharge, the prince~ 
bishop of Osnaburg: this dignity was held by the 
second son of George ITI. 

OSSUNA, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, prov. 
Seville, 42 m. E. Seville. Pop. 15,130 in 1897. 
The town is built amphitheatre-wise on the de+ 
clivity of a lofty hill, on the top of which stands 
the par, and collegiate church. It has, also, four 
hospitals and two sets of barracks, The town 
formerly possessed a university, which attained. 
considerable celebrity in the time of Cervantes; 
but at the close of last century it was in a state of 
decay, and was suppressed in 1824, Ossuna is neat 
and pretty, surrounded by orchards, among which 
are some fine public walks; but it has an insuffi- 
cient supply of water. The climate is good except 
in summer, when, during the’ prevalence of the 
Solano, or E, wind, the thermometer often rises to 
111° Fahr, The inhabs, are principally employed 
in agriculture, and the neighbourhood .has the 
reputation of being one of the most productive 
grain districts of Andalusia, It is, also, celebrated 
for its capers, large quantities of which are pickled 
and sent to Seville and Cadiz. 

OSTEND, a fortified seaport town of Belgium, 
prov. W. Flanders, cap, canton, on the shore of the 
North Sea, 14 m. W. by N, Bruges, 27 m., ENE, 
Dunkirk, and about 60 m. E. the North Foreland, 
on the terminus of’ railways from Antwerp and 
Brussels, Pop. 17,351 in 1864, The. town is 
neatly and regularly built, and bas a lively ap- 
pearance, the houses being painted of different 
colours, Itis also a favourite watering-place of the 
Belgians, and is occasionally resorted to by the 
royal family. It has no public edifice worth 
notice, except a good bathing-house, with reading- 
rooms, on the levee, a sloping glacis of stone-work, 
originally erected to serve as a dyke, having on 
its summit a favourite promenade. Ostend is 
strongly fortified by ramparts, a broad ditch, and 
acitadel; but it is ill supplied with water, which 
is assigned as a reason for its being in parts rather 
dirty. The interior harbour, which is large and 
commodious, is bordered by a broad quay; but 
ships of considerable burden can only enter the 

rt at high water, and in strong off-shore winds 
it is difficult of access, There are 2 lighthouses 
which, when brought in line, mark the channel 
that leads into the port. The exports consist of 
corn, clover seed, cattle, and other farm produce ; 
and the imports of sugar, coffee, and other colonial 
products, wines, -spices, and English manufac- 
tured goods, In the year $863 there entered the 
port 1,038 vessels, of a gotal burthen of 65,068 
tons, and there cleared 1,085 vessels, of 69,498 
tons burthen. There are daily steamers from 
Ostend to Calais, as well as to London and other 
English ports. 

The cod and herring fisheries, especially the 
former, are carried on to a considerable extent 
from Ostend, Exclusive of its trade, Ostend has 
gome sugar and salt refineries, and sail-cloth, soap, 
tobacco, and other factories, with rope-walks, 
building-docks, and distilleries, It is connected. 
by acanal and railroad with Hruges, and by the 
great Belgian railroad with Antwerp and other 
cities of the interior. It is the seat of a tribunal 
and chamber of commerce, and the residence of 3 
military commandant, 

During the memorable struggle made by the 
Dutch to emancipate themselves from the despot- 
ism of @ld Spain, Ostend sustained one of the 
most celebrated sieges of which history has pre~ 
served any account. It continued from the 4th 
of July, 1601, to the 28th of September, 1604, 
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whictt the garrison capitulat&d, on honourable 
terms, to the ablest of the Spanish leaders, the 
famous Marquis of $pinola. This siege is sup- 
posed to have cost the contending patties the 
lives of nearly 100,000 men. 

OSTERODE, a town of Central Germany, 
kingd. of Hanover, prineip, Gmbenhagen, on the 
Siise, & tributary of the Leine, at the foot of the 
Harz, 49 m, SSE. Hanover, on the railway from 
Hanover to Leipzig. Vop. 3,515 in 1861. The 
town ig walled, and has several churches, a hos- 
pital, and a gymnasium: its principal public 
eclifiees are the royal granaries, which supply 
About 56,000 schetfel of corn annually to the 
miners and other labourers of the Harz, Osterode 
has manufactures of woollen and cotton goods, 
table linens and long cloths, hats, tobacco, soap, 
white lead, copper and wooden articles, with 
breweries, distilleries, and tanneries. 

OSTIA, a decayed town and sea-port of Italy, 
on the left or 8, arm of the Tiber, a little beluw 
where it divides into two branches to inclose the 
Tsola Sacra, about 3 m. from its mouth, and 15 m, 
WSW. Rome. Pop, 1,200 in 1862, The town, 
which is now all but uninhabitable from malaria, 
was in antiquity a flourishing emporium. 1t was 
for a lengthened period the sea-port of Rome; and 
was founded by Ancus Martius with that view, 
who is, also, said to have constructed the salt- 
works in its vicinity.—‘Zn ore Tiberis Ostia urbs 
condita, saline circa facte’ (Livius in Anco, lib. 
i, cap, 33.) In the course of time Ostia rose, 
with the rise of Rome, to be a place of great 
wealth, population, and importance, It was taken 
‘by Marius, who appears to have treated it with 
great severity, (Livii Epit., lib, Ixxix,) But it 
soon recovered from this disaster, and continued 
for a Jengthened period to engross the whole 
trade of Rome carried on by sea, But its port 
had never been good ; and, owing to the gradual 
accumulation of mud and other deposits brought 
down by the river, it wtimately became inac- 
cessible to ships of considerable burden, who were 
obliged to anchor on the coast in an exposed and 
hazardous situation, Mary efforts were made at 
different periods to obviate these inconveniences, 
but apparently without much success; and at 
Jength the emperor Claudius determined to con- 
struct a new port ort at the mouth of the 
N. or right arm of the ‘liber, This harbour was 
wholly artificial, and was formed at a vast expense 
by moles projecting into the sea. (Sueton, in 
Claud, cap, 20; Dio Cassius, lib. 1x.) The port 
constructed by Claudius was repaired by ‘Trajan ; 
dut the same circumstances that had destroyed 
the harbour of Ostia very soon began to choke up 
the new port; and instead of attempting to im- 
prove the latter, Trajan judged it more expedient 
to construct a totaly new harbour at Centumcedla, 
now Civita Vecchia, though the latter was more 
than double the distance of the former from 
Rome, (Plinii Epist., Jib. vi. ep. Bl, and art, 
Civira Vecciia in this work.) The harbour 
formed by ‘Trajan is at this moment the best by 
far on the W. coast: of Central Italy, The great 
works, the construction of which is described by 
Pliny, still remain entire, and evince the superior 
discernment and power of its illustrious founder, 
‘Lhe port of Claudius, as well as Ostia itself, is now 
at a considerable distance from the sea; and its 
harbour, which, according to Bergier (Hist. des 
Grands Chemins, ii, 356), could not have been 
executed by any European monarch, is a shallow, 
noisome pool :— 











“Tantum avi longinqua valet mutare vetustas.’ 
OSTUNI, a town of South Italy, prov. Lecce, 





OSWESTRY 
cap, canton, on the brow of a steep hill, 21-2 
WNW. Brindisi. Pop. 14,769 in 1862, Osta 
is a bishop's see, but remarkable for little : 
than the number of its churches and conventag: 
Its climate is said to be highly salubrious. 

OSWEGO, a town and port of entry of the U, 
States of N. America, state of New York, cap. c&S 
of its own name, on the S. shore of Lake Ontario; 
at the mouth of the Oswego river and canal," 
which connect the lake with the Ere canal; 
330 m, NW. New York. Pop. 16,800 in 1860, 
‘The town stands on both sides the Oswego river, 
here crossed by a wooden bridge 700 ft. in length, 
and is laid out in streets 100 ft. wide, running at 
tight angles, The court-house, the Oswego hotel,“ 
various cliurches, an incorporated academy, two 
banks, and a ight-house, are the principal publie 
buildings : it has also several large grist and saw 
mills, tanneries, cotton factories, and iron works,. 
The harbour is formed by two piers, one 1,219, 
and one 260 ft. in length, projecting from 
side, the opening between them being 250 ft. in 
width, Within the piers are from 10 to 20 ft. 
water. The harbour is protected by a large pen- 
tagoual fortress and some smaller forts. _ 

Oswego has a wet basin and slips for the repair 
of large vessels; and is, next to Sackett's Har- 
bour, the best port on the American side of Lake 
Ontario. Its situation necessarily renders it a 
considerable emporium, and it already commands 
a large portion of the trade between the state of 
New York and Upper Canada, . 

OSWESTRY (corrupted from Orsalaetres): a 
municipal bor. and par. of England, hund, of its 
own name, co, Salop, on the borders of Wales, 
16 m. NW. Shrewsbury, and 191m, NW, London 
by Great Western railway. Pop. of bor, 5,414 in 
1861, The town, which was formerly surrounded 
with walls, is well-paved and lighted; its chief 
public muldings are a town-hall, prison, theatre, 
and a tine old church, remarkable for its lofty 
ivy-mantled tower, The living is a vicarage, in 
the gift of Lord Clive, The Independents, Bap- 
tists, Wesleyan Methodists, Welsh Calvinists, and 
Primitive Methodists have their respective places 
of worship, to which are attached Sunday schools, 
furnishing religious instruction to upwards of 700 
children. A grammar school has been established 
here, and is free for all boys born in the parish 
to be instructed in grammatical learning in the 
English, Latin, and Greek languages. Oswestry, 
which from 1461 to 1621 was the great mart for 
woollens called Welsh webs, has still a few manu-* 
factures of flannel and coarse linen cloth; but its 
principal dependencé is an its retail trade with an 
extensive agricultural district. The bor., which 
received its first charter in 22 Richard L,, is divided. 
under the Mun, Reform Act, into 2 wards, and 
the corporation consists of a mayor, 5 other alder- 
men, and 18 councillors, Quarter and petty 
sessions.are held under a recorder, and there is a 
court for the recovery of small debts, Oswestry 
is one of the polling-places at elections for the N. 
division of Salop, “Races are held near thé town 
in September, Markets on Wednesday: large 
cattle fairs, 15th March, 12th May, Wednesday 
before 24th June, 15th Aug., and 10th Dee. 

_ Oswaldstree (more anciently called Blaserfeld) 
is supposed to have derived its name from Oswald, 
king of Northumbria, killed here in 642, and sub- 
sequently canonised, It was surrounded by walls 
by Edward IL, in 1277, and became highly im- 
portant as one of the keys to the principality of 
Wales. At the W. end of the town, on a lofty 
hill, are some remains of its castle, supposed to 
have been built about the time of the Norman 
conquest, 
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OTAHEITE. See PouyNesta. 

OTLEY, a manufacturing and market town, 
par., and township of England, W. riding co. 
York, upper div. wap. Skyrack, on the Wharfe, 
94m. NW. Leeds, on the Leeds and Thirsk rail- 
way. Pop. of town 4,458, and of par. 13,040 in 
1861, Area of par. comprising 12 townships, 
23,060 acres, The town, though smal}, is well- 
puilt, and delightfully situated in a picturesque 
river valley, ‘The church is large, but has few 
remains of ita original architecture. There are 
places of worship for Independents, Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, with attached Sunday 
schools. A grammar school was founded here in 
1611, and there is a national schoo) for children 
of both sexes. Otley formerly enjoyed a con- 
siderable share in the woollen trade; but it has 
long since been removed to situations nearer to 
the coal districts, and better placed for inland 
navigation, WitSiin the par., bowever, are cotton- 
mills, woollen-milis, and worsted-mills, chiefly in 
the townships of Grisley, Yeadon, and Rawden. 
Tanning and malting are carried on in the town 
to a considerable extent, and it has large markets 
and fairs for corn and cattle, Lesides an agricul- 
tural show held in April, ‘The archbishop of 
York is lord of the manor, and holds courts-baron 
for the recovery of small debts. Petty and quarter 
sessions are held by the magistrates under the 
archbishop’s commission, Markets on Friday: 
cattle fairs, Wednesday in Easter week, and every 
fortnight after till Whit-Sunday, and then every 
3 wecks till 1st Aug. 

OTRANTO (an. Hydruntum), a sca-port town 
of South Italy, near its SE, extremity, prov. of its 
own name, cap. canton, on the Strait of Otranto, 
close to the point of Italy nearest to the Greck 
peninsula, 24 m. SE. Leece, and 44m. WSW. C: 

Linguetta, in Albania. Pop. 1,833 in 1862. 
town possesses the celebrated ‘Castle of Otranto, 
with the name of which every lover of romance is 
familiar. The castle, however, 18 far from realis- 
ing the expectations ‘created by the perusal of the 
wvork bearing its appellation. It is now, what it 
ever was, the citadel of the town, & fort of no con- 
siderable extent or power, but not entirely defi- 
cient in picturesque beauty, especially on the land 
side, ‘Two large circular towers rise from the rich 
foliage of the trees ‘which fill the town ditch, and 
among which a very high palm is conspicuous, 
‘he castle, which comprises prisons, stables, a 
qill, and a chapel, was built by Alphonso of Ara- 
gon, who otherwise fortified the town, as a bul- 
wwark against the Turks, Otranto has a very an- 
cient cathedral, in which éte some columns taken. 
from a temple of Minerva in the vicinity; an 
archbishop’s palace, and a few Roman antiquities, 
In 1480 it was taken and sacked by the Turks. 
Under Napoleon I, it gave the title of duke to 
Fouché, 

OLPASANO, a town of South Italy, prov. 
Naples, at the E. foot of Mount Vesuvius, 12m, 
XE. Naples. Pop. 20,397 in 1862, The town has 
8 churches, a castle, and some other public build- 
ings. Its inhabs. are principally engaged in agri- 
culture, having but little taste for commerce. 
Several antiquities found here are supposed to 
have formed part of a palace anciently belonging 
to the Octavian family, from whom the town is 
conjectured to have derived its name. 

OTTERY ST. MARY, a market town and par. 
of England, co. Devon, fund, its own name, on 
the Otter (whence it derives jts name), 11} m. E. 
by N. Exeter. Area of par. 9,470 acres. Pop. of 
par. 4340 in 1861, The town is large, but inre- 
gularly built, containing many vestiges of anti- 
quity, among which is a house formerly inhabited 
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by Sir Walter Raleigh. The church is @ large 
aud curious structure, built like Exeter cathedral, 
with 2 towers opening into the body of the church, 
and serving as transepts; & Jadye-chapel occupies 
the E. end, and in the interior is a fine arched 
monument. ‘The Independents and Wesleyan 
Methodists have places of worship, with attached 
Sunday schools. A grammar school was founded 
here by Henry VIII. Two day schools are sup- 
ported by subscription, and an infant school is at- 
tended by about 60 children, Almshouses are. 
established here, and there are numerous minor 
charities for the relief of the poor within the par. 
Ottery St. Mary, which had formerly a consider- 
able share in tlic manufacture of serges and coarse 
woollen cloths, is now chiefly supported by agri- 
culture and retail trade. Petty sessions for the 
fund. are held here, Markets on Tuesday ; fairs, 
‘Tnesday before Palm Sunday, Whit-Tuesday, and 
‘Aug, 5, for cattle and sheep. 

OUDE (Ayodhya), a prov. and former kingdom 
of British India, between the 26th and 28th degs. 
of N. lat. and the 79th and $3d of E. long. It 
has N. Nepaul, but is everywhere else surrounded 
by the territories of the Bengal and Agra presids., 
having W. the provs. Delhi and Agra, S. Alla- 
habad, and E. Bahar, Area estimated at about 
25.300 sq.m. The country is an extended plain, 
bounded northward by the lower Himalaya ranges, 
and W. and §, by the Ganges, being well-watered. 
by several tributaries of the latter, When pro- 
perly cultivated, the soil is extremely productive, 
yielding crops of wheat, barley, rice, and other 
grains, sugar, indigo, opium, and all the richest 
crops Taised in India. ‘rom Lucknow to Sandee 
the country is populous and well cultivated, But 
Oude was for a lengthened period so wretchedly 
mismanaged by its native authorities, that, from 
being one of the richest states of Hindostan, it 
had become one of the poorest and most miser- 
able, being especially distinguished for anarchy 
and disorder. Large tracts of the country are in 
jaghire, or feudally conferred for military service ; 
‘the zemindars formerly yielded only a very im- 
perfect obedience. In its northern and eastern 
parts, much of the prov. is a dense marshy forest, 
exposed to a deadly malaria. Husbandry insutfi- 
ciently conducted. Oxen are exclusively used 
for agricultural purposes, a pair averaging in price 
from 10 to 20 rupees. Domestic animals are 
cattle, sheep, and goats. Manufactures consist of 
cotton cloths, coarse woollen blankets, paper, 
glass-wares, gunpowder, firearms, and other war- 
jike weapons, and extracting soda, saltpetre, and. 
culinary salt, by washingsthe soils in which they 
are found, and evaporating the saturated liquids, 
Exports salt and saltpetre. Imports iron, soap, 
spices, dye-stuffs, drugs, gems, and European 

a Commercial transactions are conducted at 
fairs held at the principal marts. In the southern 
districts of Oude, the climate is salubrious, and 
longevity is common. During the greater part of 
the year throughout Oude, the climate is dry, and 
subject to great extremes of heat and cold, the 
thermometer at times rising to 442°, and again 
sinking to 28° Fabr. Winter, from November, 
till February, is pleasant and healthy, but chilly ; 
from. March till June the hot season, with west- 
erly winds, loaded with a light greyish sand, is 
sultry, hot, and dry; or at times an east wind 
brings noxious vapours from the swamps of Bengal 
or Assam. ‘The mornings and evenings of this 
season are generally cool and pleasant. “The rain 
fall isvaried und uncertain in quantity, at one 
time commencing in the middle of June and con- 
tinuing till October, at other times continuing 
only two months; some years 30 inches fall, and 
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in othet years 80 inches, The zoology comprises, | of the Arctic Ocean, or from about the 48th to 
the tiger, wolf, hyena, flying-fox, reptiles, birds, | about the 69th degree of N. lat. It forms, during 


and insects of many kinds. The botany is rich 
and varied. 

The kingdom of Oude came under British pro- 
tection in the year 1765, and in 1856 was formally 
annexed to the British provinces in India. The 
annexation caused much discontent among the 
population, and gave rise, to some extent, to the 
great Indian mutiny, a large proportion of the 

epoys of Bengal being natives of Oude. 

Qune, a town of Hindostan, in the above prov, 
and kingdom, of which it was the former cap. ; on 
the Goggra, 74 m. E, Lucknow; lat. 26° 48’ N., 
long. 82° 4’ E, The town extends for a consider- 
able distance along the banks of the river, stretch- 
ing as faras Fyzabad. It is said to be tolerably 
populous; but. except along the river’s brink, con- 
aists wholly of ruins and jungle, among which 
are the remains of various celebrated Hindoo tem- 
ples, Hindoo pilgrims still visit Oude; and did 
so in greater numbers, until Aurungzcbe demo- 
lished most of their places of resort. A mosque 
erceted by that monarch, and 2 tombs, greatly 
venerated by Mohammedans, are now the princi- 
pal and almost sole remaining public edifices. 

OUDENARD, or AUDENARD, a town of Bel- 
gium, prov, E, Flanders, cap, arrond, on the 
Seheldt, 14 m. SSW, Ghent. Bop. 8,540 in 1864, 
The town is generally well built, and has one of 
the handgomest town halls in the Netherlands, 
several churches, a hospital, 2 orphan asylums, a 
convent, a college, and other schools, including 
one for spinning yarn, It has some manufactures 
of cotton and woollen fabrics, with breweries and 
tanneries. 

On the 11th of July, 1708, a powerful French 
army, commanded by the dukes of Burgundy and 
‘Vendéme, was defeated in the vicinity of this 
town, and obliged to make a disorderly retreat, by 
the allied army under the Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene, 

OUNDLE, a market town and par. of England, 
co, Northampton, and hund. Polebrook, on the 
Nen, 25 m, NE, Northampton, 67 m. N. by WwW. 
London by road, and 97 m. by London and North 
Western railw Pop, of town, 2,450, and of 
par. 3,217 in 1 Area of par. 5,300 acres, The 
town, though small, is neat and well built, Raving 
a good market-house, ‘The church is large and 
handsome, with a square tower, having octagonal 
turrets at the angles, and surmounted by a lofty 
spire, A grammar school, established in 1544, is 
attended by about 60 boys. ‘Iwo charity schools 
furnish clothing and instruction to 42 boys, and 
a national school is attended by about 130 children 
of both sexes, ‘here are also two almshouses, 
Petty sessions for the hund, are held here once a 
fortnight. Markets on Thursday; fairs, Feb, 25, 
Whit-Monday, Aug. 21, and Oct. 12. 

OURAL, or YAIK, the Rhymnus of the an- 
cients, a large river of the Russian empire. It 
rises in the Oural Mountains, whence its name, in 
the district, of Troitsk; and, after a lengthened 
south-westerly course past Orsk, Orenbourg, and 
Ouralsk, pours its waters by various mouths into 
the northern part of the Caspian Sea. It is 
shallow, and of little use for navigation, but 
tcems with fish, which, at the proper season, afford 
atich harvest to the Cossacks of the Oural. It is 
reckoned one of the bulwarks of the Russian em- 
pire against, the incursions of the nomades of the 
‘Tartar steppes, 

OuraL, or UrAt Mountarns, an extensive 
mountain-chain, extending, including its subsi- 
diary portions, nearly under the same parallel 
from the N. border of the Sea of Aral to the shores 
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the greater part of its course, the boundary be- 
tween Europe and Asia, Where highest, it attains 
to an elevation of about 6,400 ft. above the level 
of the sea ; but the ascent to the summit, particu- 
larly on the European side, is so very gradual, 
that its height does not appear nearly so great as 
it really is, Its breadth varies from 1 to 5 geog. 
miles, It is very productive both of the precious 
and the useful metals, being estimated to afford, 
at an average, about 340 poods of geld, 200,000 
do. of copper, 5,500,000 do. of forged, and 8,500,000 
do, of cast iron, . 

OURFA (an, Edessa or Calirrho?), a fortified 
city of Asia Minor, pach. Diarbekir, 81 1. SW. 
the city of that name, and 112 m, NE. Aleppo, 
Pop. estimated at 30,000, 3-4ths of whom are 
‘Turks and Arabs, and the rest Armenians and 
Jews. It occupies the slopes of two hills, in the 
valley between which is a fountain and large basin 
containing a number of fish accounted sacred by 
the inhabs. The houses are substantially built of 
hewn stone, and surmounted by terraces; gutters 
two or three feet in width run through the middle 
of the streets, and on each side are tolerably clean 
pavements. The mosques, which are numerous, 
have all lofty, and many of them handsome mina- 
rets; there are churches also for the adherents of 
the Greek and Armenian creeds, The bazaars are 
of tolerable size, and covered in from the weather, 
some being occupied by cloth merchants, others 
by goldsmiths and other artisans, Ourfa is a 
place of considerable industry : large quantities of 
cotton fabrics are made in it: its goldsmiths’ work 
and morocco leather dre highiy esteemed, and the 
produce of the neighbourhood, especially wheat 
and barley, is sent te Aleppo and the N. of Syria, 
and, by way of Dir, across the Euphrates, “The 
general trade with Aleppo is carried on almost 
entirely by Turkish and Christian merchants, 

The ancient Edessa was for a lengthened period 
the cap. of the prov. Osroene, in Mesopotamia, It 
is said to have been one of the numerous cities 
built by Seleucus Nicator, and continued under 
his successors as long as they remained possessors 
of Syria, It was taken by the Arabs during the 
caliphate of Abubekr, in the 7th century, and, 
after many vicissitudes, Selim I. united it, in 1517, 
to the Ottoman empire, 

OUSE, a river of England, co. York, one of the 
principal affluents of the estuary of the Humber, 
and which may be considered as representing the 
various rivers that join it before it falls into that 
great estuary. The SWale, the remotest branch of 
the Ouse, has its source in the mountain of Shun- 
nor Fell, on the borders of Yorkshire and West- 
moreland, one of the most elevated in the great 
central range, Pursuing a SE. course, the Swale 
is joined a little below Boroughbridge by the Ure, 
from Askrig, Middleham, and Ripon. A little 
lower down, the united river takes the name of 
the Ouse, and flowing past York, receives at Ca- 
wood its important tributary, the Wharfe, which, 
flowing through Tadcaster, has its source near 
Amcliife, From Cawood the Ouse flows SE., with 
many windings, to Goole, where it unites with 
the Humber, receiving the Derwent from the N., 
and the Aire and Don from the 8. The Ouse is 
itself navigable for considerable vessels as far ay 
York, and for barges to Linton; and the Aire, 
Don, and Derwent have been, partly by improve- 
ments in their channels, and partly by canals, ren- 
dered navigable to a great distance. “The Ouse is, 
in fact, connected not only with the ports on the 
Humber, but, by an internal navigation, with 
Liverpool, London, and Bristol. 
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Exclusive of the above, another river, called the 
Great Ouse, rises in Northamptonshire, near Brack- 
ley: its course at first is E., a little Iinclining to 
the N., through Bucks; it then passes Olney and 
Harrold, and, after many windings, reaches Bed- 
ford, where it becomes navigable.: It then tra- 
verses the cos, of Huntingdon and Cambridge, and 
the NW. commer of Norfolk, falling into the estuary 
of the Wash at King’s Lynn, From Huntingdon 
Sluice to Denver Sluice, a distance of about 20 m. 
in a direct line, the Ouse is now called the New 
Bedford river, from the greater part of its water 
flowing in the great channel or drain of that name, 
dug in the reign of Charles II. The princi 
afftuents of the Great Ouse are the Nen, Cam, 
Little Ouse, Lake, Wissey or Stoke, and Nar. 

OVERTON, a parl. bor. of N. Wales, co, Flint, 
hund. Maylor, on the Dee (crossed here by a hand- 
some stone bridge), 14 m. S, Chester, and 158 m. 
NW. London, Pop. of parl. bor, and par., 1,397 in 
1861, The town is sit, on rising ground’ above 
the river, and is on the whole well built. The 
church is a venerable stracture, picturesquely situ- 
ated ; and in the churchyard are some yews which, 
for size and beauty, are ranked among the wonders 
of the principality. The town enjoys the privi- 
lege, in connection with Flint and 6 other towns, 
of returning 1 mem, to the H, of C. “Registered 
electors for the united bors. 727 in 1865. 

OVIEDO (Ovetum), an ancient city of Spain, 
cap. of the prov. of Asturias, in a plain at the con- 
fluence of the two small rivers Ovia and Nora, 60 
m.N,by W. Leon, Pop. 14,156 in 1857. Oviedo 
is an cld-fasbiened city, with many narrow and 
irregular streets; but it has several good squares, 
that forming the markct-flace being large and 
handsome. The town is supplied with water b; 
a magnificent aqueduct of 41 arches, communt- 
eating with the fountains in the public squares. 
The principal public buildings are the cathedral, 
the collegiate church, and 3 par, churches, besides 
a district church, 3 hospitals, and 4 colleges, The 
cathedral (supposed to have been founded in the 
8th century) is a large structure of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and one of the most elegant in Spain, 
very similar to that of ‘Toledo, though much 
smaller: it is surmounted by a beautiful tower, 
and at the W. end is a noble open porch, It con- 
tained many valuable vases, taken away during 
the Peninsular war. It has also a lange mausoleum, 
in which are deposited the remains of 14 kings 
and queens of Asturias, The university, founded 
in 1580, is well endowed, and has a large library: 
the university buildings are among the finest in 
the town. Oviedo has # weekly market and 3 
annual fairs; but its trade is chiefly confined to 
the neighbourhood. A few tanyards, manufac- 
tories of hats, horn combs, and metal buttons are 
established here, and domestic weaving is carried 
on to a considerable extent. A manufacture of 
arms was, till lately, supported by the govern- 
ment; but within the last few years it has been 
abandoned, 

Oviedo is supposed to have been founded about 
A.D, 759. It afterwards became a place of refuge, 
during the persecutions of the Moors, for great 
numbers of Christian clergy, and hence acquired 
the name Civitas Episcoporum, The pope in 901 
made Oviedo an archbishop’s see; but afterwards 
this honour was transferred to St. Jago, since 
which time the bishops of this city have been 
merely suffragans. The foundation of the uni- 
versity improved the condition of the inhabs.; and 
for upwards of 150 years Oviedo was a popular 
resort for literary men and others desiring to avail 
themselves of the advantages offered by the eccle- 
siastical seminaries, 


OXFORDSHIRE ‘ 


OWHYHEE, See Potynesta. * 

OXFORDSHIRE, an inland and central co. of 
England, of a very irregular shape, bounded 8. and 
SW. by the Thames, by which it is separated from 
Berks, and having W. Gloucester, N. Warwick, 
NE. Northampton, and E. Buckingham. Area, 
483,840 acres; of which above 400,000 are said to 
be arable, meadow, and pasture. Surface a good 
deal diversified. ‘The S, division of the co. is tra- 
versed by the range of the Chiltern Hills, but else- 
where itis mostly flat, or merely undulating, Soil 
various: in the N, it consists of a deep, red, fertile 
loam ; in the middle district it is comparatively 
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ipal sandy, gravelly, and poor; and in the S, thin and 
chalky 


soil predominates, The co, is extremely 
well watered; for, besides being bounded for a 
lengthened distance by the Thames, it is traversed 
by the Windrush, Evenlode, Cherwell, and Thame. 
Oxford is principally in tillage; but though nume- 
Tous improvements have been effected of late years, 
its agriculture is far from being in a very advanced 
state, This is accounted for principally from the 
tenants not being bound to follow any particular 
mode of husbandry, and not being restricted in 
the sowing of wheat, so that the land is frequently 
foul and overwrought. There is alao in many 
parts a great want of drainage. The soil is par- 
ticularly suitable for barley, which is the principal 
crop; but large quantities of wheat are also raised, 
‘Turnips extensively cultivated. Dairy husbandry 
is, in some districts, carried on upon a large scale; 
and the sheep stock is supposed to exceed 300,000 
head. There are but few large estates, and farms 
are generally small: it is common to grant leases 
for 7 and 14 years, Manufactures and minerals of 
no importance. Principal town, Oxford. The co. 
is divided into 14 hundreds and 217 parishes. It 
sends 9 mems, to the H, of C., viz. 8 for the co., 2 
for the city, and 2 for the university of Oxford; 
and 1 each for the bors, of Banbury and Wood- 
stock. Registered electors for the co. 5,798 in 
1865. At the census of 1861, the co, had 86,034 
inhabited houses, and 170,944 inhabitants ; while 
in 1841 it had 32,165 houses, and 161,648 inbabi- 
tants. Gross annual value of real property as- 
sessed to income tax, 740,022/, in 1857, and 
818,9102. in 1862, 

OxForD, a pari, bor, and city of England, cap. 
of the above co., on the left bank of the Isis, near 
its confluence with the Cherwell, which are both 
crossed by numerous bridges, 52 m. WNW, London 
by road, and 634 m. by Great Western railway, 
Pop. of city, 27,560 in 1861, The city stands on 
a plain, in the midst of meadows thickly planted 
with trees, and is surrowaded on three’ sides by 
the above-mentioned yivers: it has an imposing 
external appearance from whatever side it may be 
viewed; but more especially from the adjacent: 
high ground on the London and Abingdon roads, 
The High Street is one of the finest in England, 
not only for its width and regular arrangement, 
but for the beauty and magnificence of the churches 
and collegiate edifices lining it on both sides: the 
towers of Magdalen and All Souls’ Colleges, the 
noble fronts of University and Queen’s Colleges, 
and the University Church, are its chief and most 
admired features, Three other streets meet it at 
its W. end; one of which, called the Corn Market, 
leads northward to the airy suburb of St, Giles’s ; 
and the second passes southward by the town-hall, 
and the noble building of Christ Church, towards 
Abingdon; while the third, called Queen Street, 
Tuns westward in continuation of High Street, into 
the low and densely peopled pars. of St. Ebbe and 
St. Thomas. Parallel to and N, of High Street, 
is another fine, though not long line, called Broad. 
Street, in which are Baliol, Trinity, and Exeter 
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Collegés, the Ashmolean Museum, Clarendon 
Rooms, and the Sheldonian Theatre; and between 
High Street and Broad Street is an oblong space, 
occupied by a quadrangular ,building, forming a 
hollow square, round which are the academical 
‘schools, the upper stories being occupied by the 
Bodleian Library and Picture Gallery. Between 
the schools and St. Mary’s Church is the Radcliffe 
Library, a circular Grecian edifice, surmounted 
by a dome, and contrasting rather strangely with 
the Gothic structures by which it is surrounded. 
St. Giles’s and Beaumont Streets are lined with 
substantial private dwellings; besides which, St. 
John’s and Worcester Colleges, and the Taylor- 
building, a large structure of Corinthian architee- 
ture, designed by C. R. Cockerell, greatly contri- 
bute to the embellishment of this part of Oxford. 
‘The other streets are mostly narrow, irregular, 
and crooked, Some new streets, however, with 
good substantial houses, an entire new suburb, 
and several hundred smaller tenements, have been 
ereeted within the last 50 years, and the city 
has thus been greatly improved. The principal 
thoroughfares are well paved, cleaned, lighted with 
gas, and plentifully supplied with water. ‘The 
police, a very eflicient body, is regulated and 
maintained by the university. The town-hall is 
a long stone building, with little pretension to 
architectural elegance, A corn exchange was 
erceted in 1862, and a large and commodious 
sessions-house stands near the old castle, which 
has been converted into a gaol, The arrange- 
ments of the co, prison are very imperfeet.; its 
size does not admit of classification or solitary con- 


finement to any great extent, and hard labour is; 


only partially enforced, There is likewise a large 
city workhouse, erected 1862-63. The market- 
house is a modern range of buildings, entered 
from the High Street, and, with its aisles, arcades, 
and sbops, forms one of the greatest improve- 
ments made in the city. The Radcliffe Infirmary 
erected towards the middle of the last century by 
the trustees of the fund left by Dr, Radctifle, is 
in the N. suburb, not far from the observatory, 
which owes its origin to the same founders, It is 
a plain stone building, within a spacious enclo- 
sure, capable of accommodating between 150 aud 
200 patients, besides medical officers, The other 
principal editices, exclusive of those devoted to 
public worship, are the house of industry, a large 
structure near the infirmary, built for the recep- 
tioa of the poor belonging to 11 united pars., and 
several sets of almshouses, 

‘Lhe city is divided into 14 pars, and is the seat 
of a bishopric. The cathedral church, connected 
with Christ Church College, presents the styles of 
different ages, from the 12th to the 16th century ; 
it ig built in the form of a cross, and measures, 
from Ji, to W., 154 ft, ; the length of the transepts 
being 102 ft., and the height, from the floor to the 
ruof, 42 ft. At the intersection of the nave and 
transepts rises a tower, surmounted by a spire 
146 ft. in height. The carvings of the choir are 
very elaborate, though somewhat heavy; and in 
some of the windows are fine specimens of painted 
glass. Unfortunately it is so hemmed in by col- 
lege buildings and gardens, that no view of the 
whole can well be obtained. The cathedral esta- 
blishment is identical with that of Christ Church 
College; and the sum annually divided by the 
dean and eight canons amounts to 12,5502, be- 
sides which, each has a handsome residence. St. 
Mary’s Church (used by the university for the 
academical sermons and Bampton lectures} is a 
tine structure, in the perpendicular style, sur- 
mounted by an elaborately ornamented tower aud 
spire, 180 ft. high, The side towards the High 
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Street, however, is disfigured by an incon; 
porch, with twisted columns. "Thy interior ishands 
somely fitted up. It is likewise a par. church, the 
living being in the gift of Oriel College. Carfax, 
or St. Martin's, the corporation church, facing the 
W. end of High Street, is an oblong stone build- 
ing, with a low tower. All Saints, in the Iligh 
Street, is in the Grecian style: the roof is entirely 
supported on the side walls, and the whole is sur- 
mounted by a tower and spire: the living is in 
the gift of Lincoln Cdllege. St, Peter’s-in-the- 
East, near Queeu’s College, is the oldest chureh in 
Oxford, Its original portions are Norman; but it 
has had many introductions and alterations, mostly 
in the perpendicular style, which have greatly 
altered its exterior appearance. The interior has 
been restored, so as to correspond with that of the 
original building: the living is in the gift of 
Merton College, St, Mary Magdalen, at the junc- 
tion of the corn-market with Broad Street, is in 
the decorated style; it was enlarged in 1841 by 
the addition of a large aisle and lofty tower, 
erected by subscription, in commemoration of the 
| martyrs, Cranmer, Hooper, and Ridley. The other 
{ churches of Oxford deserve mM particular deserip- 
tion. ‘The Roman Catholics have a chapel; and 
there are places of worship for Wesleyan and Cal- 
yinistic Methodists, Independents, and Baptists, 
Most of the churches have their attached charity 
} schools, besides which there are Sunday schools, 
j attended by great numbers of children of both 
sexes. The diocesan national schools give in- 
struction to about 600 boys and 300 girls, and a 
school of industry is attended by 200 girls. A 
few schools, also, are supported by dissenters. 
Most of the parishes have considerable funds for 
the relief of the aged and sick poor; and there are 
dispensaries, lying-in ebarities, clothing socictics, 
and provident clubs, to aid the numerous indigent 
persons in the town and neighbourhood. 

‘The glory of Oxford consists in its buildings 
devoted to collegiate education, which far surpass 
those of Cambridge in number and in extent and 
beauty. Most of them are built in the style peeu~ 
liar to the J5th and 16th centuries; but a few, 
as Queen's and Worcester Colleges, with parts of 
Christ Church and Magdalen Colleges, partake 
more of the Grecian style, introduced late in the 
17th century. They are chiefly built in hollow 
squares, round which are the members’ rooms; 
and the quadrangles of Christ Church, All Souls, 
Magdalen, New, and Brasenose Colleges are very 
large and imposing. ‘I'he chapels, halls, libraries, 
and gardens of these gstablishments are likewise 
extremely beautiful, afd there are shady prome- 
nades, such as the Christ Church Meadows and 
Magdalen Walks, of great extent and beauty, 

Oxford in a very great degree depends, anid has 
during many centuries depended, for its prosperity 
on the University. ‘Till the opening of the 
Great Western railway, it enjoyed considerable 
advantages from being on the great roads leading 
northward to Birmingham and Shrewsbury, and 
westward to Cheltenham, Gloucester, and South 
Wales. Between twenty and thirty coaches used 
daily to pass through the town, and its inns were 
among the largest in England; but this source of 
wealth is now almost extinct, and owing to the 
opposition of the University the railway was, for 
many years, kept at a distance from the city. 
There are no manufactories; and the trade of the 
place is chiefly confined to the supply of the aca- 
demic inhab. Jt has the advantage ef a canal na- 
vigation by the Isis to London, aud by the Oxford 
canal northward, which channels supply it with 
coal, and ali the more bulky articles of domestic 
consumption, It is also the mart for an extensive 
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agricultural district, and its weekly corn-market is 
one of the largest in the midland counties. 

The corporation of Oxford claims to exist by 
prescription, but it has also received many charters, 
the last of which was granted in 3 James I, It is 
divided, according to the ‘atanicipal Reform Act, 
into 5 wards, and is governed by a mayor, 9 
aldermen, and 30 counciliors, Corp, revenue, 6,5951. 
in 1862, no part of which was derived from bor. 
rates, Quarter and petty sessions are held by 
the recorder; besides which, there is a court of 
hustings, and a county court, The assizes for the 
co, are held here: the quarter sessions take place 
on the Mondays after Jan. 4, April 5, June 28, 
and Oct, 18, ‘The vice-chancellor of Oxford is a 
magistrate ex officio within the bor., and exercises 
jurisdiction over the town as well as the Uni- 
‘versity, The city has sent 2 mems. to the I, of 
C. since the reign of Edward I.; the right of elec- 
tion down to the Reform Act having been in the 
free burgesses, becoming so by birth, apprentice- 
ship, purchase, or gift, The limits of the bor. 
were enlarged by the Boundary Act; so as to in- 
chide with the old bor, the par. of St, Clement’s 
and a part of Cowdey par. E. of the Cherwell. 
Reg. clectors of the bor., 2,985 in 1865. Oxford is 
likewise the election town for the co, Market on 
Weadn, and Sat., but chiefly on the latter, Fairs, 
May 3, Mond. after Sept. 1, and Thurs, before 
Michaclmas-day, 

Oxford (originally called Oxnaford, or Oxene- 
ford) lays claim to very high antiquity, It suf- 
fered much during the ravages of the Danes, and 
was the residence of Canute, and of his son Harold 
Tlarefoot, William the Conqueror stormed the 
town in 1067, Soon after, the castle (remains of 
which are still existing) was built by Robert de 
Oilgi, one of the Norman barons, Ienry I, built 
@ palace here, which continued to be a favourite 
regal residence during several successive reigns; 
but it was pulled down at the dissolution of the 
‘yeligious houses. Oxford had a share in the eivil 
wars of Stephen and Henry Il, which was ter~ 
minated by a council held in it in 1454, ‘The 
history of the city is henceforward closely con- 
neeted with that of the university, which now 
began to attain a high celebrity, Hot disputes 
on points of scholastic doctrine prevailed between 
the reigns of Henry ITI, and Edward IIL, and in 
the middle of the {4th century a large body of 
the studenta removed to Stamford, in Lincoln- 
shire, Pestilence at the same time made great 
ravages; the city was almost deserted, and the 
university all but rained, The introduction of 
the doctrines of Wycliffe, & the close of the 14th 
century, occasioned a great commotion in the 
academic body; the city suffered much during 
the wars of the Roses, and Oxford was again 
visited by plague in the reign of Henry VIE. 
‘The troubles of the Reformation, and the s 
liation of the academic houses by Henry VIII, 
drove many of the students from their habita- 
tious; but that monarch may be said to have 
yesuseitated the university by the establishment 
of the cathedral of Christ Church, as well as by 
the foundation of professorships for the learned 
faculties. The forms of popery were restored 
under Queen Mary, and during this period Ox- 
ford acquired an unenviable notoriety by the 
martyrdoms of the three great reformers, Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer, in 1555-56. In the 
following reigns the city and university gradually 
recovered from their previous depression, and the 
latter received from James I, and Charles I, many 
irportant privileges. Oxford warmly espoused 
the cause of the royalists during the reign of 
Charles L, who made it his bead-quarters after 
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the battle of Edgehill. For a lengthened period 
after the Revolution, Oxford was attached to the 
party of the Jacobites; and, since the accession of 
George IIT, down to the present time, the uni- 
reraty has, speaking generally, supported what 
are called high church and high tory principles, 
OXFORD (UNIVERSITY OF), This cele- 
brated university lays claim to very high anti- 
quity, but its exact origin is unknown. ‘Tradition 
has assigned its foundation to King Alfred, about 
the year 890, and University College is supposed 
to have been the nucleus round which, in the 
course of nine centuries, have been formed the 
present assemblage of colleges and halls, Ox- 
ford was known as a school of ancient learning 
as early as the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
for Inguiphus, abbot of Croyland, says of himself, 
that ‘he was sent to study at Oxford, where he 
made greater progress in the Aristotelian phi- 
losophy than most of his contemporaries, and 
beeame well acquainted with the rhetoric of Ci- 
cero,’ (See Conringius de Antig. Academ. Diss., 
iti, ch, 7.) - During the reigns of Henry I, and IL., 
Oxford appears to have comprised a theological 
school of some note, and civil law was studied in 
it as early as the middle of the 12th century, 
about which time doctors beth of divinity and 
law were fitst created; but it is not designated 
as an university till the 3rd John, 1201, which is 
of earlicr date than the application of the term 
either to Parisor Cambridge. The earliest charter 
was granted by John, and its privileges were con- 
firmed and extended by subsequent monarchs, the 
act by which it was created a corporate body, by 
the style or title of <The Chancellor, Mastera, 
and Scholars of the University of Oxford,’ having 
been passed in the 13th Elizabeth, 1570. ‘The 
statutes, however, by which the university was 
long either nominally or really governed, were 
drawn up daring the chancellorship of Archbishop 
Laud, and received the sanction of Charles I. in 
1636. (Ant, d-Wood’s Antiq. of Oxf, transl. by 
Gutch, ii, 403.) The university was sanctioned, 
also, by Gana authority, and Oxford is mentioned 
in the Constitutions of Clement V. (a.p, 1811), 
with Paris, Bologna, and Salamanca, 
Collegiate foundations date from a very early 
riod, and University, Baliol, Merton, and Oriel 
lleges_ were founded prior to the reign of 
Edward I. The number of colleges or endowed 
establishments, however, was for some centuries 
small, in comparison with that of the halls or inns, 
in which the students lived, chiefly at their own 
expense, under the supervision of a tutor or prin- 
cipal, For the establishment of these halls, of 
which there were about 300 in the early part of 
the 14th century, nothing more was necessary 
than the agreement of a number of students to 
form themselves into a society, under a doctor 
or master of their own choice, for the chancellor 
could not refuse his sanction to the establishment, 
Pestilence, civil war, the decline of the scholastic 
philosophy, and other causes, led to a diminution 
in the number of students, in consequence of 
which, also, the halls decreased in number, The 
Reformation still further thinned the ranks of the 
students, and at the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury the university was almost entirely deserted, 
and the halls fell to decay ; a circumstance which 
gave to the secular colleges a preponderating 
weight, and allowed them so to extend their cir- 
cuit, and increase their numbers, that they were 





subsequently able to comprise within their walls - 


nearly*the whole academical population, though, 
previously to the 15th eentury, these endowed 
establishments appear to have rarely, if ever, ad- 
mitted independent members, In 1546, the num- 
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ber of falls had fallen to only eight, and Antony 
Wood states that in 1551 the ancient halls were 
‘either laid waste, or had become the receptacles 
of pagr religious people, turned out of their clois- 
ters,’ Many of these buildings were purchased 
by the colleges, which were thus considerably 
extended, and began to provide for the accom- 
modation of members nut on the foundation. Six 
colleges were founded in the 16th century, chiefly 
on the sites of old halls or deserted houses, 
After this period, one fresh college (Wadbam) 
was founded, and three out of the eight sur- 
viving halls (namely, Broadgates, Gloucester, and 
Hert Halls) were changed, by endowment, into 
Pembroke, Worcester, and Hertford Colleges. of 
which, however, the last is now extinct. The 
Earl of Leicester, chancellor of Oxford during 
the reign of Elizabeth, obtained from the univer- 
sity the privilege of nominating the principals of 
the halls, and this right, which was, in effect, a 
veto on the institution of new halls, was vested 
by statute in his successors, Of the five still 
existing halls, Magdalen and St. Mary’s are the 
best: attended by atudenta, and they are the only 
examples in the country of unendowed academi- 
cal houses, for the establishments called halls 
at Cambridge differ in uo respect from the col- 
leges, In the 15th century an enactment was 
mace compelling all students to become members 
of some college or hali; and by the regulations of 
Leicester (which were confirmed by Laud), it was 
made necessary for them to enter under a par- 
ticular resident tutor, The business of instrac- 
tion was originally carried on by the doctors and 
masters of arts (all of whom had the liberty of 
teaching), or else by the salaried professors of 
the university. ‘Ihe tutor, therefore, was at first 
rather a moral guardian than a professed teacher, 
and his duties did not consist in teaching the 
sciences constituting the ériviem and quadrivium, 
but in imbuing his pupils with geod principles, 
instructing them in the rudiments of religion, 
especially in the doctrines of the 89 articles, and 
making them conform generally to the statutory 
regulations of the university. These dutics the 
tutor still performs, but he has, also, become an 
acknowledged teacher, giving daily instruction 
in language and science to those under his charge ; 
and bye-statntes, enacted at different times, have 
rendered an attendance on the professors’ lectures 
merely optional, and wholly unnecessary either 
for the acquisition of the university degrees, or 
for a participation in academical honours. In- 
deed, only a minority of the professors now give 
lectures, and, as a rulesthey receive little atten- 
tion from the great body ef students, 

The buildings belonging to all or most of the 
colleges and halls are uf great extent and beauty, 
Christ Church, New College, All Souls, Magdalen, 
and Queen’s Colleges are very large, comprising 
several quadrangles, and lay claim to considerable 
architectural elegance. The libraries and dining- 
halls of these establishments are on a large scale, 
and the reoms within the colleges are capable of 
accommodating several hundred students. Ox- 
ford, indeed, from the great number of its fine 
academic buildings, has a very imposing appeat- 
ance when seen either near or at a distance, and 
it has been not inappropriately called a city of 
palaces, vying in external and internal beauty 
with the finest cities. 

Each college, as in Cambridge, is governed by 
its own statutes; and its principal or head must, 
in most cases, be in orders, as a living confmonly 
forms the chief part of his solatium. The direction 
of the college is vested in the principal and senior 
fellows (technically called the seniority); but in 
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matters affecting discipline the principal is the 
supreme arbiter, and he appoints the deans and 
tutors, who are immediately responsible to him for 
the conduct of the members tr statu pupillari, 
The fellowships and scholarships were formerly 
mostly reserved for the natives of certain towns 
and counties, or for those who had been eda-~ 
eated at certain schools; so that birth or interest, 
more than any positive amount of scholarship, 
procured the candidate's election, But a great 
change was made by a recent statute (17 and 18 
Vict.), by which the fellowships and scholarships 
have been either wholly or in part thrown open to 
general compctition, and the candidates for these 
usually comprise the most promising students of 
the University. Most of the colleges have exki- 
bitioners, or students, receiving annual allowances 
from charities held in trust by the fellows, by city 
companies, trustees of schools, and other bodies > 
and at Christ Church there are servitors, an inferior 
class of students, somewhat resembling the sizars 
of Cambridge. 

Before the year 1855, no person could be a mem- 
ber of the University who had not his name upon 
the books of some college or academical hall. This 
restriction was done away with by the ‘Oxford 
University Act’ of 1854, by which members of 
convocation were permitted, under certain con- 
ditions, to open private halls for the reception of 
students, But very few have hitherto availed 
themselves of the permission, 

‘The corporation of every college, except two, 
comprises a head, fellows and scholars in various 
nmnbers, and a few other members, whose num- 
bers, offices, and titles differ in different societies, 
All these are members of the foundation, and re- 
ceive stipends from the corporate revenues. The 
two cxoaptions are All Souls and Christ Church, 
At All Souls there are no scholars; at Christ 
Church, which is a cathedral establishment as 
well as an academical institution, there is, 
sides the dean, a capitular body of canons, while 
those who answer in some respects to fellows and 
scholars are called senior and junior students, 
At Merton the scholars are called postmasters, 
at Magdalen demies (in Latin Semi-Socii.) 

The heads of colleges have not all the sama 
title. The title is ‘Master’ at University, Balliol, 
and Pembroke Colleges; ‘Warden’ at Merton, 
New College, All Souls, and Wadham ; ‘ Rector’ 
at, Exeter and Lincoln; ‘ Provost’ at Oriel, 
Queen's, and Worcester; ‘President’ at Mag- 
dalen, Corpus Christi, Trinity, and St. John’s; 
‘Principal’ at Brasengse and Jesus; and ‘Dean’ 
at Christ Church, 

‘The head and fellows in every college are the 
governing body, except at Christ Church, where 
the dean and canons are paramount. Discipline 
over the junior members of each society is ex- 
ercised by the head, his vicegerent, and certain 
officers of the college, who are commonly ap- 
pointed from the fellows. Very grave offences 
are dealt with by the head and fellows convened 
in a solemn meeting. 

In almost every college the head is elected 
by the fellows. But the dean of Christ Church 
is appointed by the crown, and the provost of 
Worcester by the chancellor of the university. 
Headships are tenable for life. 

Fellows and scholars are mostly elected by the 
head and fellows, or by the head and certain 
fellows, after a competitive examination. Fel- 
lowships, with very few exceptions, are vacated 
by marriage and by ecclesiastical preferment or 
accession to property of a certain amount, Other- 
wise they are tenable for life. Scholarships, 
since the Oxford University Act of 1854 (17 
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and 18 Vict. c, 81), are generally tenable for five 
years only. 

There are at Oxford four terms in each year, 
two of which (Michaelmas and Hilary terms) 
last nine, and two others (Easter and Trinity 

* terms) last from three to four weeks each. By 
statute, however, the two first mentioned terms 
may be kept by six weeks’ residence, and the two 
latter by three weeks each ; though by those who 
have taken the first degree in arts, or have passed 
the examination for that degree (having pre- 
viously resided 12 terms), any term may be kept 
by a residence of three weeks, ‘Twelve terms, 
occupying the same time as the twelve terms at 
Cambridge, are required for the degree of B. A. 
from all, except the sons of British and Jrish 
peers, baronets, knights, and their sons, All 
such students, if matriculated as such, and not 
on the foundation of any college, may be admitted’ 
to a degree after eight terms’ residence, The 
examinations for this, the lowest degree, are con- 
ducted in a large square building, known as ‘ the 
schools,’ and consist of two trials, the first, or 
preliminary examination, called the little-gu, or 
vesponsivns, and the second the examination for 
the B, A. degree, both under masters of arts ap- 
pointed by the vice-chancellor and proctors, 
‘There are seven public examiners of candidates 
for the B. A. degree, and three examiners, or 
masters as they are cailed, of the little-go schools, 
The dittle-go examination, which commonly takes 
place at the completion of the eighth term from 
matriculation, comprises a mere grammatical 
and elementary examination, offering few impedi- 
ments except to the dullest or idlest students. 
‘Yo have failed in this examination is, in Oxford 
phraseology, said tu have been plucked; and three 
successive failures are considered as tantamount 
to_a disqualification from further university pur- 
suits, The next examination, or that for the 
degree of B. A., is the last to which the student is 
subject during his probationary residence: the 
lowest acquirements for the degree comprise a 
knowledge of the rudiments of religion, sacred 
history, the doctrines of the thirty-nine articles, 
the ditere humaniores, including, at least, two 
works of Latin and two of Greek authors (usually 
Herodotus or Thucydides, with a few Greek plays, 
and portions of Livy or Tacitus, with Virgil or 
Horace,) with a fair knowledge either of Aldrich’s 
Logie or Euclid’s Elements, For honours, how- 
ever, a very extended course of reading is neces- 
ary; and the amount of historical and meta- 
physical knowledge requisite for the honourable 
distinction. of a first-class men is so great as to 
require intense labour during the three years’ pro- 
bation. The highest mathematical degrees, how- 
ever, may be generally obtained by persons of 
less attainments than the wranglers of Cambridge. 
A few of the students aim at distinction both in 
classics and mathematics; and there are occa- 
sional instances of men having attained a double 
first-class, the highest honour the University can 
bestow, 

The annual prizes of the University, which are 
subjects of considerable competition among those 
in statu pupillari, comprise three of 202. each, 
given by the chancellor for the best compositions 
in Latin verse, Latin prose, and English prose; 
the first being confined to under-graduates, and 
the others to those who have exceeded four, but 
not completed seven years. Sir Roger Newdigate, 
in 1808, left property for an annual prize for Eng- 
lish verses on ancient sculpture, painting, or archi- 
tecture, confined to under-graduates; a prize of 
20 guineas was founded, in 1825, by Dr. Ellerton, 
fur the best English essay, by bachelors of arts, 
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onthe doctrine or duties of religion; ami two 
other theological prizes of 302. each were founded 
by Mrs, Denyer, in 1836, for the best. discourses 
written on selected subjects by clerical members 
of the University under the standing of 10 Pears. 
Besides the foregoing, there’ are the ‘ Arnold 
Historical Essay’ prize, established 1850; the 
‘Stanhope Historical Essay’ prize, established 
1855 ; two ‘Gaisford’ prizes, for Greek compo- 
sition, established 1856; and the ‘Johnson Me- 
morial’ prize, established 1862, The principal 
university scholarships are the Vinerian scholar- 
ship and fellowship; five Craven scholarships 
for under-graduates ; four scholarships of 802, a 
year each, established by Dean Ireland, and tena- 
ble for four years: the Boden scholarships for the 
encouragement of Sanscrit. literature; three ma- 
thematical scholarships founded. in’ 1831; the 
Kennicott scholarships for proficients in the 
Hebrew language; the Eldon law scholarship; 
‘the Pusey and Ellerton scholarships; the Taylor 
scholarship, for modern languages, established in 
1857; and the Denyer and Johnson scholarships, 
established 1863, "These prizes and scholarships 
are contested for with great spirit, and the holders 
of them are usually among the ablest of those in 
statu pupillari. The prize compositions are in 
most cases recited in the Academical or Sheldon 
theatre, at the Commemoration or Act held in 
Trinity Term for conferring honorary degrees, 
After the degree of B, A. has been taken, there 
are no further examinations except for degrees 
in medicine; but certain exercises, now merely 
nominal, are performed in the schools, and the 
candidate must have had his name on the books 
of some college or hall for a certain number of 
terms, during some of which also he must reside 
in Oxford. ‘Subjoined is a summary of the mem- 
bers on the books of the various colleges and halls 
at the commencement of the first term in 1866 :— 




















Couzors — | Gonrocation | the Books 
All Souls. . 101 117 
Balliol. . 236 387 
Brasenose . 293 465 
Christ Church. 578 972 
Corpus Christi. 124 218 
Exeter, . 379 637 
Jesus . . 89 185 
Lincoln . 137 215 
Magdalen . 166 261 
Merton . 124 214, 
New . . 122 212 
Oriel. . 218 418 
Pembroke . 149 270 
Queen's . “165 314 
St. John’s «| 268 375 
Trinity . 220 343 
University . 197 318 
Wadham . 199 336 
Worcester . 0. 180 318 
HALLS. 
Magdalen. . 167 271 
NewInn , . 17 46 
St. Alban. . 10 47 
St. Edmund. 4n ce) 
St.Mary .  . 44 103 
Privatz Harr, 

Charsley’s . . 1 7 

Total . «| 4,225 7,124 











As several members of the University have their 
names on the books of more than one society, the totala 
are above the truth by 25 or 30. 


‘There were Matriculations in the year 1865. 
Degrees conferred, of Masters of Arta, in the 
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Do..do. of Bachelors of Arts, in the year 1865 


624 


343 
297 
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The expenses of academical residence vary 
greatly according to the taste and habits of the 
student; but about 2004. a year may be assumed 
as the average outgoings of the more cconomical 
commners, and an additional expense of 561 a 
year is incurred by those who engage the services 
of a private tutor, The payments to the college for 
living and tuition are usually called battels, and 
in the case of commoners range from 70/. to 90. 
a year; but those of noblemen and gentlemen- 
commoners are on amuch higher scale, and their 
annual expenses are consequently much greater. 

‘The University of Oxford is ‘governed by the 
Corpus statutorum, drawn up by Archbishop Laud, 
modified by the ‘ Oxford University Act’ of 1854. 
The highest. officer is the chancellor, anciently 
elected for three years, but since 1434 for life. 
This office, however, as well as that of the high 
steward or seneschal, is little more than an ho- 
norary dignity conferred on some distinguished 
nobleman; and the chancellor's duties are ordi- 
narily performed by the vice-chancellor, who is, in 
fact, the supreme executive and judicial authonty 
resident in the university. He is annually selected 
y the chancellor from the heads of houses, and 
proved by convocation; but in practice the otfice 
is held for 4 years, and 4 deputies are appointed, 
called pro-vice-chancellors, to take the duties of 
the office in case of the vice-chancellor’s absence 
‘The proctors (two masters of arts, of at 
Jeast 4 and not more than $5 years’ standing) are 
the conservators of the peace and diseipline of the 
university; they rank next to the vice-chancellor, 
and have an extensive police jurisdiction over the 
town. They are assisted in their duties by four 
pro-proctors, and have at their command a large 
constabulary force, They are annually nominated 
by the colleges, each college taking its turn, ac- 
cording to a cycle fixed by the statutes. The busi- 
ness of the university, in its corporate capacity, 
is transacted by the doctors and masters at large, 
in two distinct assemblies, calied congregation and 
convocation, to which the act. of 1804 added two 
other bodies, the Hebdomadal Council, and_the 
Congregation of the University. The ancient House 
of Congregation consists of regents either neces- 
sary or ad plavitum, including resident doctors, 
heads of houses, professors and tutors of colleges, 
its business being chiefly confined to the granting 
of degrees and dispensations: the vice-chancellor 
has a negative on its proceedings, and the proctors 
conjointly have the same privilege. Convocation 
is the legislative assembly of the university, com- 
posing all doctors and masters resident or not, 
whose names are on the books of a college or hall; 
and its business is unlimited, extending to all 
subjects affecting the erédit, interest, and welfare 
of the corporate body. ‘The statutcs, however, 
cannot be altered, nor any new laws be enacted, 
before the matter has been referred to the hebdo- 
anadal council of the vice-chancellor, proctors, and 
heads of houses, who, if they approve ofthe mea- 
sure, draw up the terms in which it must be pro- 
mulgated in convocation, 

‘The public professorships of Oxford are of 2 
classes, those established by royal foundation, and 
those supported by privateendowment. ‘The regius- 
professorships of divinity, civil law, medicine, 
Greek, and Hebrew, were founded by Henry V1IL, 
and eanonries in Christ Church cathedral are at- 
tached to the chairs of divinity and Hebrew. 
George I, also founded a regius-professorship of 
modern history in 1724, which was confirmed by 
George 11, in 1728.° There is also, as at Cam- 
bridge, a Margaret-professor of divinity. The prin- 
cipal other professorships are. those of natural 
philosophy, fonnded by Sir W. Sediey, in 1618; of 
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geometry and astronomy, established by Sir Hy. 
Savile; of moral philosophy, by Dr. White, in 
1621; of ancient history, by W. Camden, in 1622; 
of anatomy, in 1626; of Arabic, by Archbishop 
Land, in 1836; of botany, in 1632; of poetry, in 
1708; of Anglo-Saxon, in 1750; of common law, 
by Chas, Viner, in 1755; of clinical medicine in 
1772; of anatomy, practice of medicine, and che- 
mistry, by Dr. Aldrich, in 18033 of political eco- 
nomy, in 1835; of Sanscrit, by Colonel Boden, 
in 1830; of international Jaw, in 1854; and of 
zoology, established in 1861. There are also lec- 
tureships or readerships of Arabic, anatomy, ex- 
perimental philosophy, mineralogy, and geology. 
The lectures are delivered either in the public 
schools, or in the Taylor Institution, erected from 
funds provided by the munificent bequest of Mr. 
Michael Angelo Taylor, 

The public orator, who delivers the Creweian 
oration alternately with the professor of poetry, is 
chosen by convocation; and his office is to write 
public letters and make addresses on grand occa- 
sions in the name of the University. ‘The archives 
are kept by a registrar, elected also by convoca- 
tion: this office was first established in 1634. The 
Clarendon press is superintended by delegates, of 
whom the vice-chancellor and proctors form 3 ex 
officio: the rest are heads of houses, The present 
building, opened in 1829, is of great extent, the 
bible department is on a magnificent scale, and the 
editions of classical and other works printed at this 
establishment are celebrated both pe beauty and 
accuracy, The Bodleian library, founded by Sir 
Thomas Bodley, is the property of the university, 
and its affairs are regulatdéd by the vice-chancellor, 

roctors, and the five regii professors, its officers 

ing a librarian, 2 under-librarians, and several 
assistants. It has received many valuable addi- 
tions from the libraries of Selden, Archbishop Land, 
Bishop Tanner, Browne, Willis, Hearne, Gough, 
and Malone: and it now comprises, exclusive of 
about 800,000 printed books, a great number of 
yaluable MSS. It is entitled, also, to a copy of 
all new works published in the United Kingdom, 
‘The former Radcliffe library, founded by Dr. Rac- 
cliffe, 1718, and erected at an expense of 40,000/,, 
is at present used as a reading-room in connection 
with the Bodleian, The books in this collection 
are principally on medicine and natural history. 
An observatory was erected in 1772, out of the 
funds left by the same munificent individual; and 
the observer (commonly the Savilian professor of 
astronomy) is appointed by the Radcliffe trustees, 
The Ashmolean Museum was built in 1683, for 
the accommodation ef a rich collection of natural 
objects and articles of virtii, brought together by 
lias Ashmole, The collection here is supple- 
mented by the more recent one of the University 
Museum. The foundation stone of the latter edi- 
fice was laid in 1855, and it was opened in 1860, 
It contains lecture rooms, work rooms, laboratories, 
and numerous models and aids for the study of 
natural science, 

The University of Oxford received, in 1608, the 
privilege of sending 2 representatives to the EH. of 
C.: the right of election is vested in the vice- 
chancellor, doctors, and other members of conyo- 
cation, of whom there were 3,755 at the election 
of 1863, 

OXUS (called by the natives Amoo or Jinoun), 
a river of Central Asia, flowing westward through 
the territories of Budukshan, Kunduz, Bokhara, 
and Khiva, into the Aral Sea, and extending be- 
tween long. 58° and 74° E.: estimated length, 
4,800 m, This great river was, in 1838, traced up 
to its source by Licut, Weed, who ascertained that 
it rises ia the mountain lake of Sir-i-kol, within, 
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the districtof Pamir, lat, 37°27’ N., long. 73° 40’ E., | 


at an elevation of 15,600 ft. above the sea, (Wood's 
dontney to the Oxus, p. 354.) Its course hence is 
SW, for about 7@ m, to Langer Kish, where it 
turns westward. In Jong, 719 40' it passes the 
ruby mines of Budukshan, near the town of Isk- 
hasm, and is deflected northward by a large offset 
of the western Himalaya chain, After another 
tura_ southward, its course is pretty regularly 
WNW. through extensive plains, and at the point 
where Sir A. Burnes crossed it on his way to 


Bokhara, he found it to be upwards of 806 yards / 


in width, about 20 ft, in depth, with muddy waters 
and a current of about 34 m. an hour, and from 
Kharjoo downwards, for 300 m., it is made avail- 
able for commercial communication, (Burnes’ 
‘Travels, ii, 214, and Geog. Journal, iv. 309.) The 
river passes abont 20m, NE, 

situated in a verdant plain, irrigated by numerous | 
canals supplied from its waters. It forms at its 
month a pretty extensive delta, the apex of which ! 
is about 50 m. from its principal and only navi 












gable embouchure in the Aral Sea, the breadth of : 


Khiva, which is; 
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general direction northward, passing in its cOrse 
the large cities of Ghori and Kunduz. ‘The only 
other affluent explored by Europeans isthe Kulm, 
joining the Oxus on its &. side, about 80 m, below 
the tributary last mentioned. Several tributgrics 
flow in from the N. bank, bringing considerable 
volumes of water; but their extent is almost 
wholly unknown. The Oxus begins to rise in April, 
and remains full till July, when it again falls, 
When at its height it inundates the plain on either 
side, but especially on the right bank, the extent 
; of the foods being marked by a belt of sedge and 
j weeds, and by a thick jungle of dwarf trees and 
| brushwood. 

The Oxus, regarded by some critics as the Ar- 
axes mentioned by Herodotus as flowing through 
the territories of the Massage (j, 201-205, iv. 11), 
was supposed by Strabo and Ptolemy to fall into 
the Caspian; and the traces of a valley, nearly re- 
| sembling the dry bed of a river, have induced some 

modern geographers to adopt the opinion, that in 
ithe course of ages the Oxus formed for itself a 
lew channel, running into the Aral Sea, But, 











coast from the W. to the E. mouth being about 45 ' however confused our information respecting this - 
m, The Oxus has numerous tributaries, few of: river, it undoubtedly formed the boundary line be- 
which, however, have been satisfactorily explored, | tween tle more civilised and settled nations of W. 

A large river, called the Kokcha, rises in the | Asia ana the wandering hordes of Tartary. The 
Hindoo-Koosh, near the eelebrated lapis-lazali | Oxus was the northern limit of the territories 
mines of Badukshan, and flowing NW, joins it at ‘subdued by Cyrus and Alexander, and it seems 
Kilapack on the S, bank, About 75 m. lower its‘ to have been used, at a very early period, as a 
waters are farther augmented by the Ghori, an, channel for commercial intercourse between Indian 
important stream rising in the Hindoo-Koosh,' and the countries bordering on the Caspian and 


near the celebrated pass of Bamian, and haying a 
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Pp: ACKIFIC OCEAN (TTIE), a vast expanse of | 
water, extending between Asia and America ! 
(sometimes, though improperly, called the South } 
Sea), and covering a large portion of the surface : 
of the globe, Its extreme S, limit is the Antaretie ; 
cine, from which it stretches northward through ; 
152 degrees of lat. to Bebring’s Strait, which 
separate it from the Arctic Ocean. Its greatest 
breadth from E. to W., measured along the equa- 
tor, is about 10,100 m, Its shape is very irregu- 
lar; but it becomes gradually narrower, as. it 
extends northward, till at length the Sea of Kamt- 
schatka has a breadth of only 170m. he Ameri- 
can coast is pretty uniform, though high and bold, 
presenting the long range of the Andes close down 
to the shore, 
of California and Bay of Panama; besides which, 
at the N. and S. extremities, it is broken and} 
rugged, forming numerous islands and fiords, simi- 
lar to those of other high Jatitudes. The coast- 
Tine of Asia, on the contrary, is extremely irregu- 
lar, formed into deep bays, and subdivided by 
groups of islands into separate gulfs or seas, as 
the Sea of Okhotsk, separating Kamtschatka from 
Siberia, the channel of Tartary dividing Saghalien 





from the main land, and the Yellow Sea separating ; 


the peninsula of Corea from China; besides which 
numerous straits are formed between the islands 
of the Asiatic archipelago, as the Straits of Sunda, 
between Sumatra and Java; the Straits of Macas- 
sar, between Dornéo and Celebes; ‘Torres Straits, 
between New Guinea and Australia; Bass’s Strait, 
between Australia and Van Diemen’s Land, &c. 
The equator divides this vast expanse of water 
into the two grand portions of the N. and S. Pacific 
Oceans, both being remarkable for the numerous 
groups of small coralline and voleanic islands with 
Vou, TIL. 


Its chief indentations are the Gulf! 


j Euxine, 





which they are studded, and which constitute a 
separate portion of the world, cutitled Povyxgsta, 
to which the reader is referred for further particu- 
jlars, ‘These numerous islands form several archi- 
; Pelagos, in which are reefs and sandbanks, that 
render the navigation extremely difficult and @an- 
gerons. ‘The reefs are sometimes of great extent, 
stretching from island to istand, upwards of 600m, 
E: ‘arthquakes are felt in tnost of the islands; and 
all the archipelagos seem to be the seat of exten- 
sive volcanic action, (Lyell’s Geology, iii, 236-239.) 

The general motion of the Pacific Ocean is from 
W. to E., or from the coast of America to that of 
Asia; and this movement is very powerftl in the 
vast and uninterrupted extent, of its waters, though, 
it gradually decreases as it approaches the shores 
jof Asia, while its temperature increases: its ave- 
rage velocity is stated by Capt. Beechey to be 
about 28m.aday. (Geog. Journal, i.210.) Near 
Cape Corrientes, in Colombia, the sea, owing to 
this canse, appears to flow constantly from the 
land; and from Acapulco, in Mexico, ships are 
carried with great celerity to the Philippine Islands, 
In returning, however, it is found advisable to 
take a course N. of the tropics, in order to have 
the advantage of, the variable winds and polar 
currents, as well as of a counter-current, which 
sets eastward in sbout lat. d0° N. Jn the 8. 
Pacific, the Polar currents being less interrupted 
by land, proceed with less deviation from their 
general course than those in the N. hemisphere ; 
and carry icebergs nearer to the tropical regions 
than is usual N. of the equator, The equatorial 
current, agit approaches the shores of Asia, is in- 
terrapted and broken by the vast chain of islands, 
shi and submarine banks, which stretch from 
China to New Zealand. The general aireeston is 
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chatiged and modified by the form of these lands, 
and the vast mass of New Hollahd is one cause of 
those dangerous currents. around its shores, noticed 
by Cook, La Pérouse, and Flinders. A current, 
also, sets eastward in the lat. of the Japanese 
islands, but turns northward about 150 m. from 
the shore, and probably joins the stream that runs 
NNE. through Behring’s Strait; besides which 
there is a variable current on the E, side of Aus- 
tralia, setting southward from August to April. 
and northward during the rest of the year. The 
NE, trade wind prevails uminterruptedly between 
lat. 5° and 23° N.; and, with the currents, enable 
vessels to sail from America to Asia with great 
rapidity, and almost without changing the sails. 
The SE. trade wind, which is not met with near 
the American coast, varies in its extent at differ- 
ent seasons; but it commonly prevails between 
the equator and 26°S., so that the region of calms 
in the Pacific extends over only 5 degrees of lat., 
or somewhat less than in the Atlantic. In this 
region, however, there are occasionally severe 
storms, attended with lightning and heavy rain. 
(Bennett's Whaling Voyage, i190.) These winds 
are still stronger in the numerous straits of the 
Asiatic Archipelago, and in the neighbourhood of 
the Philippine Islands, and immediately N. of Aus- 
tralia, their violence becomes extreme, and even 
dangerous, ‘I'he attraction of great. masses of 
heated land also causes local variations in the 
wind, as is the case in New Holland, on the W. 
side of which there prevails a constant W. wind. 
Every istand has, likewise, its land and sea breezes. 
Tn lat, 40°, on both sides the equator, tempests 
and variable winds prevail; but it may be re- 
marked generally, that N. of lat. 40° N., winds 
from W. and NW. are more prevalent than any 
others, whercas in-the regions S. of the trade 
winds, the prevailing winds are from SW., and 
often extremely violent, Winds from the S., how- 
ever, are found along the coast of Peru, and may 
be attributed in some measure, at least, to the 
strength of the polar current in the S. hemisphere. 
They are generally light, though steady ; and N, 
of Guayaquil they always blow from’ SSE., ex- 
tending westward as far as the Galapagos. 

Vessels in sailing northward from the coast of 
Chili are favoured both by wind and tide, so that 
they may safely run near the shore; but those 
going in the contrary dircction sail south-west- 
ward, by means of thé trade winds, till they arrive 
in the region of the variable winds, and are obliged 
to run as far as about lat. 28° S. before they can 
reach a port. Navigators traversing the ocean 
between Asia and -America sail westward from 
Mexico, touching at the Sandwich Islands, and 
entering the Chinese sea between the islands of 
Luzon and Formosa; but from the ports of S, 
America the ordinary track is westward, between 
the Marquesas and Society Islands, beyond which 
it assumes a WNW. direction, and joins the for- 
mer in Jat, 20° N,, and long. 125°E. The voyage 
from Asia to America is effected by seeking the 
region of the variable winds N, of lat. 30°, and 
making the coast of California; but from Sydney 


the course is pretty direc} E. as far as the coast of | 


America, where the winds and currents are favour- 
able for reaching ifs principal ports. One track 
for vessels sailing from Sydney to India is through 
the islands N. of New Guinea ; the other, however, 
by Bass’s Strait, is more common, and is the only 
one used in making the passage from India to 
New South Wales. 

This ocean, which received its name Pacific 
from Magellan, in consequence of the prosperous 
weather which he met while navigating its 


surface, was not known to the ancients, nor was | 
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the existence of so vast an ocean at all suspected: 
by Europeans till, in 1513, Vasc# de Balboa be- 
held it from the summit of the mountains near the 
Isthmus of Panama. Magellan traversed it from 
America to Asia in 152i, and, at the close of the 
same century, Sir Francis Drake explored a great 
portion of the W. coast of America, with the view 
of ascertaining whether this ocean had any other 
communications with the ‘Atlantic than by the 
Straits of Magellan and round Cape Horn. The 
Pacific was pretty extensively explored during the 
18th century; and to the observations of Behring, 
Anson, Byron, Bougainville, Cook, Vancouver, 
Broughton, and La Pérouse, the world was in- 
debted for the grand outlines of the maps of this 
ocean, These navigators have been succeeded in 
the present century by Entrecasteaux, Krasera 
stern, Beechy, Fitzroy, Bennett, and. othert: 
Meanwhile the: intereowrse of the islanders with 
Européans, and the efforts of European mission- 
aries, have introduced among some of them the 
arts of civilised life; trade has gradually extended 
itself along the American shore as well as in 
the different islands; and in Australia and New 
Zealand the British have established numerous 
tlourishing colonies, 

PADANG. See Sumatra. 

PADERBORN, a town of Prussian Westphalia, 
reg. Minden, cap. cire., at the source of the Pader, 
a tributary of the Lippe; 52 m, ESE. Munster, on 
the railway from Cassel to Dortmund, Pop. 12,271 
in 1861, exclusive of a garrison of 992 men. The 
town is walled, is tolerably weil built, and has a 
good cathedral and several other R. Cath, churches, 
a Lutheran church, synagogue, gymnasium, epis- 
copal seminary, female teachers’ seminary, and 
numerous almshouses, and other charities, It has 
a few manufactures of starch and leather, but ita 
trade is insignificant, It was erected into a bishop- 
ric by Charlemagne, who is said to have made 
it his head-quarters during his wars with the 
Saxons, It was the temporary residence of several 
succeeding emperors, and the palace they oceupied 
still exists. Paderborn was subsequently one of 
the Hanse towns. In 1622 it was taken and pil- 
laged by the Duke of Brunswick, and in 1802 it 
was annexed to Prussia, 

PADIHAM, a town and chapelry of England, 
par, of Whalley, co. Lancester, and upper div. of 
hund. Blackburn, on the Calder, a tributary of the 
Ribble, 154 m. E, Preston, Area of township, 
1,700 acres: pop. 5,911 in 1861. ‘The town, thongh 
small, is respectably built, and has an appearance 
of considerable activity. The church, subordinate 
to that of Whalley, was rebuilt, im 1766; but its 
old tower, built at the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, is stillremaining. ‘The Wesleyan Methodists 
and Unitarians have their respective places of wor- 
ship; Sunday schoolsare established. The inhab, 
are principally employed in the manufacture of 
cotton goods. A market once held here has been 
for some years discontinued, Fairs, 8th May and 
26th Sept. 

PADSTOW (corrupted from Patrickstowe), a 
seaport, market town, and par, of England, co. 
Cormwall, and hund. Pyder, on the W. side of the 
mstuary of the Camel, 11 m. NW. Bodmin, and 
{220 m, W. by S, London, Area of par, 3,270 
|stnat pop. 2,489 in 1861. The town, which is 





situated in a richly cultivated vale, sheltered by 
bold roeks and hills, has been considerably im~- 
proved by the erection of new houses; but the 
streets are inconveniently narrow, and many of the 
buildings are antiquated. The church is in the 
perpendicular style: the living is a vicarage in 
the patronage of the descendants of Dr. Prideaux, 
the learned author of the famous historical work 
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on the ‘Connegtion’ of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, a native of the town, where he was born in 
1648. The Wesleyan Methodists and other dis- 
senters have also places of worship, and there are 
2 Sunday schools, besides a small endowed na- 
tional school. Facing the river are good quays 
and a custom-house, the gross amount of customs’ 
duty in 1863 being 1862 The entrance to the 
harbour is between Stepper Point, on the W., and 
Pentire Point, on the E., close to the former, The 
passage is narrow, aud rather difficult, especially 
with NW. winds: it has from 13 to 18 ft. water at 
spring ebbs, This is the only harbour between 
the Land’s End and Hartland Point. 

Jn the reign of Edward I., Padstow furnished 2 
ships for the siege of Calais; and in the time of 
Leland it carried on a considerable trade with Ire- 
land and Wales. In Jan, 1864, 134 vessels of the 
aggregate burden of 12,605 tons belonged to the 
port. The town was incorporated by Queen Eliza- 
beth, but the charter has lapsed by desuetude. 

PADUA (Ital. Padova, an, Patavium), a city of 
Northern Italy, gov. Venice, cap. prov. of its own 
name, in a low and rather marshy situation, be- 
tween the Brenta and Bacchiglione, at the ter- 
mination of the canal of Monselice, 24 m, W. 
Venice, on the railway from Venice to Milan. 
Pop. 53,584 in 1857. The city is of a triangular 
shape, is surrounded with walls and a broad ditch, 
and intersected by canals, It is dull, damp, and 
gloomy, having numerous narrow, dirty, monoto- 
nous streets, bordered by arcades, without any lead- 
ing thoroughfare ; there are three or four squares 
or open spaces, which, however, are all of very 
limited dimensions, excepting the Prato della 
Valle, the principal public promenade. This, 
which occupies what was once a marsh, bears some 
resemblance to a London square; but the interior 
is differently laid out, being surrounded by a cir- 
cular stream of running water, the banks of which 
are fringed with a double row of statues represent- 
ing distinguished natives of Padua, ‘The houses, 
though old, are generally well built and lofty, 
The principal public buildings are the churches, of 
which there are said to be nearly 100. The cathe- 
dral, a large brick editice of Grecian architecture, 
has in it little remarkable, except a monument to 
Petrarch, his portrait, and some Madonnas, one of 
which is by Titian, The church of St. Anthony, 
begun in 1259 and finished in 1424, 826 ft, in 
length by 160 ft. in width, isa vast ugly pile, 
exhibiting 7 domes, a small octagonal tower above 
the gable of the front, 2 high octagonal towers, 
near the choir, and a lofty cong in the centre sur- 
mounted by an angel. ‘The splendid shrine of the 
saint, with mezzo-relie/s in white marble, and 2 
fine bronze panels, by Riccio, are the principal 
objects of interest within. The church of S. Gius- 
«tina, begun and finished during the 16th century, 
is partly modelled on the foregoing, but is far 
handsomer. It is of brick, 367 ft. in length, by 
252 ft, in the transept, and 82 ft. in height inside, 
It was built from a design by Palladio; its interior 
is generally admired, The Benedictine Abbey, to 
which this church was attached, is now converted 
into a barrack, The churches of the Eremitani; 
the Annunziata, with some fine frescos by Giotto ; 
Ja Madre dolente; S. Gaetano, &c., have all yalu- 
able works of art, or are remarkable for their archi- 
tecture. The Palace of Justice, or town-hall, is 
one of the most striking edifices in Padua: it has 
a saloon, 276 ft. in length, 86 in breadth, and 78 
in height, being one of the largest in Europe un- 
supported by columns. ‘The roof is of dark carved 
wood, shaped like a reversed keel, and sustained 
by a number of iron ties. The walls are orna- 
mented with frescoes, originally the work of Giotto. 
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: 
In the hall is a onament in-hononr of Livy, & 
native of Padua; and at the entrance are two 
basalt statues, brought from Egypt by Belzoni, 
who also belonged to the city. The tower of 
Ezzelin, still used as an observatory, the theatre, 
the museum of antiquities, the mayor's, and seve- 
zal other official and private palaces, the café 
Pedrocchi, one of the oldest and best establishments 
of its kind in Europe, several good hotels, and the 
university buildings, are among the most con- 
spicuous of the remaining public edifices, 

The university of Padua, founded in the 13th 
century, was in the height of its popularity during 
the 15th and 16th centuries, when it was not only 
frequented by vast numbers of students from,all 
parts of Europe, but even by some from Moham- 
medan countries, Its medical school was parti-~ 
eularly celebrated. Fallopius, Fabricius ab Aqua- 
pendente, and Morgagni have been among its 
medical teachers; and Galileo and Guglielmini 
among its professors of philosophy. Dante, Pet- 
rarch, and Tasso were oft the number of its pupils. 
Harvey took his doctar’s degree here in 1602, 
Evelyn also studied here in 1645, and it was re- 
sorted to by many other distinguished foreigners, 
Defects of discipline and the quarrels of the stu- 
dents seem to have been the first causes of the 
decline of the university, which has, for more than 
acentury, been in a languishing state, But it has 
still to boast of several distinguished professors, 
and ranks as the second seminary of its kind in 
Itaiy, that of Pavia being the first. It has facul-- 
ties of theology, law, medicine, and philosophy, 
and 85 professors, with between 400 and 500 stu- 
dents, It is governed by a senate, composed of a 
rector and 12 other individuals chosen from its 
general assembly ; which includes, with the di- 
rectors, deans, and professors, all the doctors who 
have graduated at Padua, and reside in the city, 
The university library comprises about 90,000 vols., 
and it has a tine botanic garden, one of the oldest 
in Europe. Padua has a celebrated society of arts 
and sciences, an episcopal seminary, with an ex- 
tensive library, formerly belonging to the Bene- 
dictine Abbey, a city school, 2 gymnasia, a high 
female school, agricultural, veterinary, and various 
other schools, a famous chemical laboratory and 
cabinet of mineralogy, and several libraries and 
museums of the arts. Among the charitable in- 
stitutions are a civil and military hospital, a work+ 
house, foundling and orphan asylums, 

Padua is a bishop’s see, and the seat of the 
council and superior judicial courts for the deleg. 
It has been celebrated, both in ancient and modern 
times, for its woollen manufattures, but these have 
greatly declined since the time of the Venetian 
republic. It has still, however, manufactures of 
woollen cloth, broad silks, silk ribands and leather, 
and an extensive trade in wine, oil, cattle, gar- 
den vegetables. The fair of St. Anthony, which 
lasts 15 days, from June 13th, renders the city for 
a time a scene of bustle and gaiety; and the in- 
habitants derive some benetit from Padua being, 
for a part of the year, the residence of the Venetian. 
nobility, 

The city is very ancient, being said to have been 
founded by Antenor, after the siege of Troy: — 

* Hic tamen ille urbem Patavi sedesque locavit 
‘Teucrorum et genti nomen dedit.’ 
Aineid, i. 242, 
The historian Livy was a native of Padua; and 
the alleged patavinity of his style has long been a 
topic for critical discussion, Padua was taken by 
Alaric, Attila, and the Lombards; but, being re- 
stored by Charlemagne to something like its former 
grandeur, it became, under his successors, flourish- 
ing and independent, In 1818 it came into the 
KK2 
. 
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posseaston of the Carrara family, and in 1405 was 
united to the Venetian territory. Under the 
French it was the cap. dép. Brenta. 

PAIMBCEUF, a sea-port town of France, dép. 
Loire Infétieure, cap, arrond., on the Loire, 22 in. 
divect distance W. Nantes, of which it is the deep | 
water harbour, Pop. 3,509 in 1861. The town 
consists principally of one good street fronting the 
quays which border the river, It has a fine mole 
200 ft, in length, a school of navigation, a com- 
munal college, and court. of primary jurisdiction. 
Vessels of more than 200 tons trading with the 
port of Nantes stop here to load or unload their 
cargoes, : 

PAINSWICK, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, co, Gtoucester, hund, Bisley, on the 8. de- 
clivity of Sponcbed Hill, 6 m. 8. Gloucester, and 
90m, W. by N. London. "Area of par. 6,510 acres, 
Pop. of par. 3,229in 1861, The town is sma]l and 
isregnlarly built, the streets being neither paved 
nor lighted, The church, which is large, has at 
its W. end a fine tower and spire 174 ft. in height, 
but the building is rendered unsightly by the 
alrange admixture of Doric and Ionic pillars, with 
the more ancient architecture in the Gothic style, 
There are also places of worship for Dissenters, 
and 6 Sunday schools, furnishing religious instruc 
tion to about 500 children of both sexes. The 
town has an endowed free school for 26 boys, be- 
sides which 3 subscription schools, and an infant 
school, are attended by 300 children, 

PAISLEY, a pari. bor., market and manufac- 
turing town of Scotland, co. Renfrew, partly on | 
rising ground, and partly on a plain, on both sides | 
the White Cart, 8m, §. Renfrew Ferry, on the 
Frith of Clyde, and 8 m, W. by S. Glasgow, on the 
railway from Glasgow to Greenock. Pop. 47,406 
in 1861, The town with its suburbs is spread over 
a tract of ground comprising an arca of 24 sq. m.. 
but the boundary of the parl. bor. embraces an area 
of about 6 sq.m, Its iain street runs from E. to 
W, for nearly 2 m., and forms part of the road from 
Glasgow to Beith, and the towns on the coast of 
Ayrshire, Another long line of road passes through 
it from N, to S. 
river is called the new town, the first houses in 
tiis important addition to the bor. having been 
ereeted in 1779, But, though well built, Pais 
is not 80 handsome as some of the larger Scot! 
towns. (f late years, however, its appearance 
been greatly improved by the substitution of 
numerous substantial houses for low thatched cot-; 
The streets are generally paved, and are | 
;chted with gas; and the town is well supplicd | 
with water from the’Gleniffer Braes, by means off 
reservoirs constructed ender an act passed in 1836, | 
at a cost of 60,0002 In the neighbourhood are 
some elegant villas and barovial seats. Among 
the more important of the public edifices is that 
for the civil business of the town and county, incl, 
the gaol and bridewell, erected in 1820, at an e: 
pense of 24,0002. with a subsequent addition which ; 
cost 10,0007, ‘The original parish of Paisley has 
becn divided into four distinct parishes. The 
Abbey church, which is a collegiate charge, con 
sists of the nave of an ancient monastery, being, 
with the exception of a small chapel,:and a N, 
transept. window, the only portion that now 
remains of that once splendid building. The 
High church, on an eminence in the old town, 
or ‘the borough, as it is commonly called, is an 
elegant building, with a spire 160 ft. in height. 
The Free church has 9 places of worship, but none 
of these require any particular notice, ‘except the 
Free High church, an imposing Gothic fabric, 
‘The episcopal chapel is a handsome Gothie build- 
ing, and one of the Secession churches is of} 
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Grecian architecture. The new town is connectdé 
with the bor. by 3 bridges, and the river is aleé 
crossed by the line of the Glasgow, Paisley, and 
Ayr and Greenock railways. which passes through 
the town. There are barracks in one of the suburba 
for the accommodation of a battalion of infantry, 
Here, also, is a theatre, with 2 assembly rooms, 
and other places of amusementa 1845 a ceme- 
tery was laid out on fising grotind to the W. of 
the town, = 

In addition to the churches of the establishment 
and the Free church, there are many Presbyteriaa 
dissenting churches, Baptist places of worship, 
Methodist chapels, Independent chapels, and 
separate churches belonging to the R. Catholica, 
Episcopalians, Unitarians, and New Jerusalemites, 
Paisley has also a seminary for theological instrac~ 
tion, connected with the Reformed Presbyterian 
Synod, with an extensive collection of theological 
books, The grammar school, a royal foundation 
(though the endowments have nearly disap- 
peared), established by James VI. in 1576, and 
confirmed by subseqnent royal deeds, is ina highly 
efficient state, There arc, ex. Sunday schools, 
about 50 schools in the town and par., all of which, 
with some trifling exceptions, are unendowed. 
From a legacy left by a Mr. Neilson, of Nether- 
common, Paisley, an extensive school-house, one of 
the finest buildings in the town, has been erected. 
A philosophical institution was founded in 1808, 
in which courses of lectures on different branches 
of science and literature are delivered, An 
Athenzeum, instituted in 1847,-has a news-room 
and classes for modern languages and music, An 
artisan’s institution, similar to the Jast, was also 
opened in 1847, Among the eminent characters 
that Paisley has produced may be named Alex- 
ander Wilson, the celebrated American ornitho- 
Jogist, and Robert Tannabill, the Scottish poet. 
Dr. Witherspoon, author of various theological 
worka, and afterwards president of the college of - 
New Jersey, was for ten years one of the ministers 
of the town, 
Manufactures,—Paisley was early distinguished 
y its manufactures. The first impulse given to 
this department was by pedlers or travelling 
merchants, who, soon after the Union, bought the 
goods made here and sold them in England, A 
good many of these’ merchants having made some 
money, settled in the town. The articles then 
manufactured were striped linen cloths, handker- 
chiefs, :and Bengals: these were succeeded by 
plain lawns, some of them chequered with cotton, 
and others ornamented with a great variety of 
figures; and by linen gauze. Une of the princi- 
pal branches of industry carried on in the town 
during last century was the manufacture of fine 
linen sewing thread, called ‘ Ounce’ or ‘ Nun's’ 
thread. At the close of the century the annual, 
value of this article was estimated at about 
60,0002; but it has since been almost wholly 
superseded by the employment of cotton thread, 
‘This change has not, however, been disadvan- 
tageous to Paisley; for the production of the 
latter gives eniployment to about 1,700 work- 
people. In 1760 the making of silk gauze was 
first attempted, in imitation of that of Spital- 
fields; and it soon attained to great importance, 
both in the town and villages round, to the 
distance of 20 m. This trade afterwards declined; 
but not! till the Spitalfields manufacturers had 
been driven out of the market, and some of them 
had transferred their establishments to Paisley. 
Tt has again partially revived, In 1785, when 
the silk gauze trade experienced a temporary 





interruption, many of the principal houses in the 
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mee to a great height of prosperity. But with 
the exteption of fine muslins, embroidered with 
fancy necdle-work, this branch has been wholly 
abandoned. The embroidery is executed by 
females in the villagesin Ayrshire and in the N. of 
Ireland, about 2,000 being now in the employment 
of the only Paisley house engaged in the trade. 

The shawl facture, introduced in 1805, is 
one of the stapl¥branches carried on in Paisley. 
Imitation shaw of all kinds have, at different 
times, been made here,—such as Thibet shawls, 
Cashmere ditto, and Zebras, the last being so 
called from their resemblance to the skin of the 
zebra, The genuine Cashmere wool is imported 
for making the Cashmere shawls, but Australian 
and fine German wools are also used. It is a 
curious and not easily explained fact, that the 
yarn is generally spun in France, and that the 
attempts to produce it here have not hitherto 
been successful, Edinburgh had long the lead in 
this manufacture, but it has been nearly beat out 
of the field; and, though a few shawls are still 
made in Norwich, Paisley is at present without a 
British rival in this department, It las, how- 
ever, a close and keen competition to sustain 
with the Parisian shaw] manufacturers, who have 
attained to great perfection in the art, Next in 
importance to the imitation Indian shawls are 
satin and woollen shawls, especially the latter, in 
tartan and other patterns. A similar description 
of woollen shawls, but of a coarser fabric and an 
inferior dye, are made at Galashicls, Cotton- 
crape and embroidered shawls are, also, produced, 
but only to a limited extent: and this is the case 
with the clegaut shawl, called Cheneille (cater- 
pillar) from its variegated colour, its roughness, 
and the softness of its feel. 

Within the last twenty years the printing of 
thin woollen shawls, with mousselines-de-luine, 
cottons, and silks, has been intsoduced into the 
town, and is now become of primary importance, 
Some of the print-works are extensively employed 
by London houses, who send their goods here to 
be printed. The business employs in the town 
about 2,500 hands, and from 1,000 to 1,200 in the 
country. Until recently the finest woollen cloths 
used in printing were all brought from France, 
and the other qualities from Bradford ; bat latterly 
the Paisley manufacturers have succeeded in pro- 
ducing cloth equal to that formerly imported; 
and in some establishments the whole process of 
manutacturing, from the carding of the wool to 
the finish, is conducted on the premises, ; 

Ali the trades depending on and subordinate to 
the shawl manufacture have largely increased, es- 
pecially that of dyeing. ‘There are also power- 
loom faetories fur the weaving of the cottons used 
in printing; but it is e curious fact that the yarn 
used in their manufacture is all imported, 

‘The town has several iron and brass foundries; 
a large tan-work; large works for machinery, and 
avery extensive manufactory of agricultural im- 
plements ; sogp-works; several extensive bleach- 
fields, and various other minor branches of busi- 
ness, ine, the manufacture of fine starch from sago. 
From 1825 to 1847. the trade of Paisley was sub- 
ject to great vicissitudes, and so depressed was its 
situation that, in 1841-42, no fewer than 14,921 
persons were at one time in the receipt of charity, 
But since 1847 there has been a very material im- 
provement, Employment has been steady and 
fairly remunerated, Various new branches of in- 
dustry have been opened, and the pop. is not so 
dependent as formerly on the caprices of fashion. 

Renfrew, or Renfrew Ferry, 3m. from the town, 
is, properly speaking, the port of Paisley; bat the 
White Cart, which jatls into the Clyde, 3 m, from 
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the bor., and only a few hundred yards W. of 
Renfrew, is navigable to Paisley for vessels of 80 
tons, Much has been done to improve the navi- 
gation of this river. A railway has been opened 
between the town and Renfrew Ferry. -A railway 
from Glasgow passes through the town, where it 
divides itself into two branches, one going to Ayr, 
with a branch by Kilmarnock to the Dumfries 
and Carlisle line, the other leading te Greenock, 
The Glasgow, Paisley, and Johnston canal, opened 
in 1811, commences at Port Eglington, near Glas- 
gow, passes Paisley, and terminates at Johnston, 
a distance of 11 m, The neighbourhood of the 
town produces coal, ironstone, fire-clay,and potters’ 
clay; and there are manufactures of sulphate of 
iron, or copperas, alum, muriate of potash, and 
sulphate of ammonia. 

Previously to the passing of the Reform Act in 
1832, Paisley, notwithstanding its wealth and imn- 
portance, had no parliamentary representative; 
but the act in question conferred on it the privilege 
of sending 1 mem, to the H. of C, Registered 
voters 1,349 in 1865, The bor. is governed by a 
provost, 4 bailies, a treasurer, and 10 councillors. 
Municipal revenue 6284, in 1863-64, 

Paisley is very ancient, and is sapposed to oc- 
cupy the site of the Roman station Vanduaria, 
In 1164, Walter, son of Allan, lord high steward 
of Scotland, founded a monastery here, of which 
nothing remains but the nave and its collateral 
appendages, now used as the parish church. ‘This 
abbey, the precincts of which were enclosed with 
a wall about £m. in cire., was the burial-place of 
the Stuart family till they beeame kings of Scot- 
land. At the Iteformation, this property passed 
into the hands of a branch of the house of Hamil- 
ton, now represented by the Marquis of Abercorn, 
in whose possession (with a slight interruption) it 
has ever since remained. Paisley, in 14838, was re- 
gularly constituted under the sdiction of the 
abbot. The ‘Black Book of Paisley’ has been 
ascertained to be simply a MS. copy of Fordun’s 
‘Scotichronicon,’ ‘The ‘Chartulary of Paisley’ 
was printed in 1832 by the Maitland Club of 
Glasgow. Sir William Wallace is said to have 
been born at Elderslic, about 2 miles SW. of the 
town. 

PALEMBANG. See Sumatra. 

PALENCLA, a city of Spain, k. of Leon, cap. 
prov. of its own name, on the Carrion, 57 m, SE. 
Leon, aud 118 m. NNW. Madrid. Pop. 12,656 in 
1857, The principal public buildings are the ca- 
thedral (one of the largest Gothic structures in 
Spain), 5 parish churches, a weil-endowed hospital, 
a poor-house, foundling asylam, and the bishop’s 
palace. Palencia had a yniversity prior, to the 
establishment of that at Salamanca; and it still 
possesses a superior seminary, with about 60 stu~ 
dents, of grammar and philosophy, It has manu- 
factures of woollen goods, blankets, coverlets, and 
serge, which meet with a ready sale throughout 
Spain; and of bats and earthenware, with tan- 
neries. &c. 

PALERMO (an. Panormus, from wév, all, and 
Spuos, a station for ships, from the number of 
vessels that frequented its port), the cap. city and 
principal sea-port of Sicily, on its N. coast, towards 
its W, extremity, on the terminus of a line of 
railway from Messina, Pop, 187,182 in 1862, The 
city is built along the SW. side of an extensive 
bay, in a plain which, from its luxuriance, and 
from being surrounded by mountains on three 
sides, has been termed thé ‘golden shell’ (conca 
dro}, Tn tront of the city, the numerous steeples, 
cupolas, and towers of which give it a noble ap- 




















pearance from the sea, is the Marina, a raised 
platform or terrace, extending above 1 m, along 
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the bay, and about 80 paces in breadth. At the FE. 
extremity of this walk is the Flora, a public 
garden laid out in walks, interspersed with statues, 
fountains, and summer-houses, People of all 
ranks are admitted, and in fine evenings it appears 
the rendezvous of the whole city, Adjoining the 
Flora is the botanical garden, at the entrance of 
which is a building similar to an ancient temple, 
in which botanical lectures are delivered. The 
garden is welt laid out, and contains an extensive 
collection of valuable plants, On the W., Palermo 
extends to the foot of the rocky and abrupt moun- 
tain Pellegrino, but on the E. a reach of well 
cultivated grounds ascends gradually to Cape Zaf- 
farana, which bounds the bay on that side, The 
city is surrounded by an old wall, of little or no 
strength, some of the bastions being occupied by 
gardens, while others have been cut away to in- 
crease the breadth of the Marina. It is, however, 
defended by a citadel and several other forts, which 
are tolerably strong towards the sea; though from 
being much scattered they would require a large 

arrisou, and could not hold out against a force 
investing the eity by land. 

Palermo is regularly built, and, if better finished, 
might be esteemed an elegant city. ‘Two large 
streets, the Cassaro and Strada Nuova, each up- 
wards of a mile in length, intersect each other at 
right angles, dividing the city into four equal 
parts, and each leading to one of the four principal 
fites. ‘These streats are well paved with large flat 

locks of lava, and are faced throughout their 
whole length with handsome buildings, The cen- 
tral space where they meet is an octagon (Piazza 
Ottangoloza) ; each of its sides consists of an 
edifice three stories in height, combining the 
Doric, Tonic, and Corinthian orders; and it is be- 
sides enriched with statues and fountains, A 
coup-d'eil of similar magniticence to that enjoyed 
from this piazza is, perhaps, not to be met with in 
any other city of Kurope. 

‘here are several public places or squares 
adorned with obcliska, jets-d’eau, and sculpture, 
of which the principal are the column of St, Do- 
minie, and the superb fountain opposite the pre- 
torian palace, Iiut all the streets, except those 
above named, are irregularly laid out, narrow, and 
ill built, The houses are almost all high, and a 
number of them have baleonies with iron railings, 
‘These projections lessen the symmetry of the ar- 
chitecture, but this is more than countervailed by 
the convenience they aftord of enjoying the cool 
evening breeze in so warm a climate, Almost 
every house has a common stair; and each story 
of apartrnents forms,«as in the old houses of Paris 
and Edinburgh, the separate residence of a family. 
Several of the mansions of the nobility are admired 
for their architecture, but their interior is usually 
deformed by a multiplicity of false ornaments, 
Many have marble columns, either in front, or in 
the large court, which they generally inclose; but 
their effect is frequently destroyed by the mean- 
ness of the adjuining buildings. Altogether Pa- 
Jermo presents an incongruous mixture of pomp 
and poverty, exemplified in noble ranges of palaces 
disgraced at their bases by shops and stalls, amd 
in showy equipages parading the same streets with 
sturdy Imendicants vociferously demanding food, 
or sluggishly taking their siesta on the pavement. 
Swarms of priests, nobles, officers, and other 
Joungers, yawn on chairs before the coffee-houses ; 
and artisans of every kind at their respective em~ 
ployments outside their shop doors, usurp the sides 
of the streets, obliging fuot passengers to walk in 
the centre among the numerous carriages. The 
constant calling out this occasions on the part of 
the coachmen, added to the hurry of business, and 
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the groups round the ice-water stalls, form a 
animated and singular if not a pleasing scene. 

The supply of water is peculiarly abundant, and 
most of the houses have fountains, even in thei 
second and third stories; hence the city is in 
general clean, except after heavy rains, when, from. 
the lowness of its site, it becomes extremel; 
muddy, and recourse is sometimes had to movable 
iron bridges for crossing the There is an 
excellent supply of provisions of every description, 
and the principal streets are well lighted. The 
city, excepting on the site of the ancient 
where malaria is generated in autumn, is healthy, 
The temperature of winter seldom falls below 50° 
Fah, In summer, however, the thermometer 
keeps for months between 80° and 90°; and then - 
the inhab. generally shut up their houses and 
shops a little before noon, keeping them shut for 
3 or 4 hours, an interval during which all is si- 
Jence and stagnation, ‘The siroccu is very op- 
pressive, but fortunately not of frequent occurrence, - 

Palermo has a great number of public edifices - 
and institutions, Convents and churches are par- 
ticularly numerous; of the former there ate even 
said to be nearly 70. Most of the churches are 
sumptuous : but they discover no taste, and offend 
the eye by a profusion of omament. A striking 
monotony reigns in their construction, being 
generally built with an clevated facade, a large 
nave, and 2 side aisles, bounded by lateral chapels, 
dedicated to various saints, and decorated with 

illars, paintings, statues, flowers and candelabra, 

he cathedral, erected about 1180, by Archbishop 
Waller, an Englishman, is externally of Gothic 
architecture; and, though not in the best taste, 
isa tolerable specimen of the style of the 12th 
century. It has, however, been spoiled by the 
modern addition of a cupola; and its interior has 
been somewhat recently altered to the Greek style, 
Within are many fine red porphyry sarcophagi 
of considerable antiquity, in which have been de- 
posited the remains of different sovereigns of the 
island, including Roger, the founder of the Norman 
kingd. of Sicily, and the emperor Frederick II. 
The church of St. Giuseppe, also on the Cassaro, 
is profusely and richly ornamented, and has some 
fine columns of grey Sicilian marble, nearly 60 ft. 
in height. The royal palace is a spacious buildin, 
of mixed Arabic and Norman. architecture. It 
hasa gallery with some good paintings, and a neat 
armoury : on its summit is the observatory erected 
in 1748, whence Piazzi discovered the planet Ceres, 
Attached to the palace is the beautiful little 
church of St. Peter, which, with its crypt and 
superb mosaics, fons one of the most complete 
specimens of Saracenie magnificence extant. The 
square in front has a statue of Philip IV. of Sicily, 
surrounded by four other statues, The tribunal 
of justice and the custom-house occupy a large 
editice on the Marina, formerly the palace of the 
Inquisition, abolished in 1782. The public prison, 
in one of the main streets, built round a large 
court-yard, though well supplied with water, is 
dirty, and in many respects badly provided, The 
Jesuits’ college, a magnifient edifice in the Cassaro, 
with various schools, and a fine library, in which 
the Sicilian parliament formerly held their 
sittings ; the university, the archbishop’s palace, 
and the principal government pawn-bank, a spa- 
cious building, with a neat portico, are among the 
remaining most remarkable edifices, There are 
several theatres,.but they are generally ill con- 
structed, and not to be compared to those of 
Naples, Paris, or London, 

At the NW, extremity of the city is the arsenal, 
from which a fine mole, fully one-fourth m, in 
length, having a lighthouse and battery at its ex- 
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tremity, projects S. inte 9 or 10 fathoms water, 
forming a convenient port, capable of accommo 
dating a great number of vessels, This important 
work cost about 1,000,0002, sterling ; but the light- 
house, though a splendid structure, is said to be 
very ill lighted. Ships that do not meah to go 
within the mole may anchor about half a m, from 
it, in from 16 to 23 fathoms, There is an inner 
port, reserved for the use of the arsenal, with large 
naval magazines, There is also a small cove in 
front of the town, called the Cala felice, the repre- 
sentative of the two ancient harbours, and capable 
of accommodating yessels of from: 150 to 200 tons. 
On its E, side is the pratique office; the lazaretto, 
a dirty and inefficient estabiishment, is in a rocky 
bay at the back of the mole. 

Few indications exist of the ancient splendour 
of the city, except the remains of a naumachia, 
and some vestiges of an amphitheatre. Iu the 
senatorial hall are preserved fragments of various 
marbies; and in the royal palace are two aucient 
bronze rams, brought thither from Syracuse, and 
said to have been made by Archimedes. 

In the neighbourhood ‘are many tine specimens 
of Moorish architecture; the principal being the 
Saracenic fortress of Kuba, now used as cavalry 
barracks; and the Ziza, a palace erected in the 
9th or L0th century, still in good repair, and occa- 
sionally used asa royal residence, Near the latter 
is a Capuchin convent, with a cadavery, or recep- 
tacle for the reception of dead bedies. A royal 
residence, in the Chinese style, stands outside the 
walls, near M. Pellegrino; and about 10 m. E. 
Palermo, near the is La Bagaria, the favourite 
residence of many lian nobles, Several of the 
villas of the nobility are richly adorned, both by 
nature and art, 

Palermo is the see of an archbishop, who is pri- 
mate of Sicily; the seat of an intendant and council 
of intendeney; a departmental council; a supreme 
court of justice, with 14 judges; a civil and cri- 
minal court for the intendency, and a tribunal of 
commerce. It has a university, attended by about 
600 students, comprising several emment names 
among its professors, a library of upwards of 30,000 
vols., a printing press and several museums. Pa- 
Jermo has also a high female seminary, second to 
that of Naples; a college of nobles, an episcopal 
seminary, and many inferior schools; numerous 
charities, including 2 large hospitals, a lunatic 
and a foundling asylum, houses of industry for 
mendicants, public baths, and several public li- 
braries and scientific associations, 

Silk manufactures were established here in the 
1ith century, and they still form the chief branch 
of manufacturing industry, though mach less flou- 
rishing than formerly, Cotton fabrics are also 
produced, with oil-cloth and leather, and there is 
a glass work, the only one in Sicily. ‘The tumy 
fishery employs from 900 to 1,000 boats, and 3,500 
tishermen, The great articles of export are shumac, 
fruits of various sorts, including oranges and le- 
mons, wine, manna, and brimstone. ‘I'he imports 
consist principally of sugar and other colonial 
products; cotton, linen, silk and woollen fabrics; 
earthenware, hardware, and other manufactured 
goods. 

Sicilian writers have made many absurd state- 
ments concerning the foundation of Palermo; but. 
the most rational opinion, confirmed by the autho- 
rity of Thucydides and Polybius is, that it was 
founded by a colony of Phoeniciaus; the beauty of 
the situation, and the convenience of the port, 
whence, as already seen, it derived its name, being 
powerful inducements to a trading people, to make 
it a settlement, (Thucyd,, lib. vi,; Polybius, lib. i, 
cap, 38.) It subsequently fell into the hands of 
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the Carthaginians, who made it ihe capital of their 


Sicilian dominions, Soon after the beginning of 
the first Punic war it passed into the hands of the 
Romans, who established a colony in it (Strabo, 
Hib, vi), conferred on it various privileges, and 
allowed it to be governed by its own laws. Ina 
subsequent age the Saracens made it the capital 
of their Sicilian territories; and, since their time, 
with the exception of some short intervals, it has 
been the capital of Sicily. 

PALESTINE, See Syrta and PALESTINE. 

PALHANPOOR, a fortitied town of Hindos- 
tan, prov, Gujrat, 88 m. NNW. Ahmedabad, Lat. 
24° 11’ N.; long, 72° 20’ FE. Pop. estimated at 
40,000. The town is about 1} m. in circ, and is 
surrounded by a brick wall. flanked with towers, 
the gates being defended by outworks, mounted. 
with small cannon. It is of considerable political 
importance, being a frontier town on the desert. 
separating Gujrat from Sinde and Cutch, and on 
the main route from Rajpootana southward. 

PALMA. See Masorca. 

PALMAS, the principal town of the Canary 
Islands, which see, 

PALME, or PALMI, a town of South Italy, 
prov. Reggio, cap. distr, on the Gulf of Gioja, 2i4 
m. NE. Reggio, Pop. 10,442 in 1862, The town 
was partially destroyed by the earthquake of 1783, 
but has since been restored. It is well built; its 
streets being regular, and its houses mostly of 
stone, and in good taste. Ingits centre is an ele- 
gantly sculptured and well supplied fountain, It 
has some manufactures of silken and woollen fa- 
bries, and trades in oil and liqueurs, 

PALMYRA (the Tadmor of the Scriptures, by 
which name it has always been designated by the 
Arabs), a celebrated city of antiquity, and the cap. 
of the region of Palmyrene in Syria, in an oasis 
in the midst of deserts in the modern pach. of 
Damascus, 147 m. SE, Aleppo, and 187 m, SSW. 
Damascus; lat. 34° 29’ N,, long. 38° 48’ E, This 
once famous city is now all but deserted, not having 
more than 100 inhabs., and it derives its whole 
importance from its classical associations and the 
number and magnificence of its ruins. These, 
which stand near the E. declivity of a mountain 
range running from N, to $., occupy a space of 
about 3 sq. m., though it is probable that the 
ancient city extended over a larger area, exclusive 
of the tombs on the tops and sides of the adjacent 
hills. The oasis, in which the city is situated, is 
traversed by two streams, which, though hot and 
sulphureous, are said to be wholesome, and not 
disagreeable. But the water used in the ancient 
city was of the best quality, being brought from 
a considerable distance py a large subterranean 
aqueduct, of which there are still some remains. 
‘The first view of the city is described by all tra~ 
vellers as extremely magnificent. ‘On opening 
upon the ruins,’ says Captain Mangles, ‘as scen 
from the Valley of the Tombs, we were much 
struck with the picturesque effect of the whole, 
presenting altogether a most imposing sight. It 
was rendered doubly interesting by our having 
travelled through a wilderness destitute of a single 
building, from which we suddenly opened on these 
innumerable columns and other ruins, the snow- 
white appearance of which, contrasted with the 
yellow sand, produced a very striking effect.’ 
(Irby and Mangles’s Travels, p. 262.) The rains 
are not, however, to be compared, as respects the 
size of the gates, culumns, and temples, with ‘those 
of Baalbec and ‘Thebes; but they are more re- 
markable than cither for their vast extent, and 
they are less encumbered with modern fabries than 
most other ancient remains. 

‘Lhe ruins now extant comprise the fragments 
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of two or three temples, several gateways (one of 
which is more perfect than the rest), colonnades, 
and sepulchres. With respect to the antiquity of 
these ruins, it is difficult to form a conjecture: the 
tombs are evidently the oldest, but even these do 
not date as far back as the Christian era, ‘Ihe 
other buildings are considerably more recent, and 
most of the fine and expensive editices appear to 
have been constructed during the three centuries 
ending with the reign of Diocletian. 

On approaching the city a ruined mosque, built 
hy the Saracens, introduces the stranger to a fine, 
gateway, having a lofty central arch, Hanked by 
two others of smailer size, which lead directly to 
a grand avenue, which, from the remains, must 
have been nearly 1 m. in length, and bordered on 
either side by rows of Corinthian columns, of which, 
however, only 114 now remain, This avenue leads 
to a gateway, beyond which are ranges of pillars 
supporting a frieze and entablature, supposed by 
Mr. Addison to be the ruins of two noble gateways, 
that may have led from the central avenue to 
other colounades now entirely destroyed. A ciz 
culat colounade, of which eighteen columns ouly 
are now standing, has in its contee a small but 
richly omamented building, with niches for sta- 














tucs; and immediately beyond it are the prostrate 
Femuins of a magnificent building, constructed of 





a species of marble superior to that found in ether 
parts of the ruins, It appears to have comprised 
two very large rooms; but whether it were a 
temple or palace, is difficult to determine, By far 
the most extensive ruin, however, is the temple 
of the sun, the grand entrance to which was sup- 
ported by four finted Jonie pillars, and adorned 
with rich carvings of vine-leaves and clusters of 
grapes in bold and spirited relict, beautifully chi- 
selled, ‘The outer precinet, whieh encloses a qua- 
drangular space of sq. yards, is formed by a 
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several generations. © The inscriptions on_ the: 
tombs are in Greek, and tolerably perfect. Fac~ 
simile copies of them are given in the great work 
of Messrs. Wood and Dawkins, which also con- 
tains drawings of all the principal buildings of 
Palmyra, 

History.—The earliest accounts of the existence 
of Palmyra are derived from the sacred writings, 
which state that ‘Solomon built Tadmor in the 
wilderness and all the stone cities which he built 
in Hamath’ (2 Chron. viii. 3, 4); and his motive 
for thus founding it was, according to Josephus, 
‘ because in that place were fountains and wells of 
water. He gave it the name of ‘’admor, which is 
still prevalent. among the Syrians; but the Greeks 
name it Palmyra.’ (Ant, Jud,, 1. viii, ch, 6.) 

Piiny has noticed the city, and the peculiarities 
in its situation to which it owed its rise aud im- 
portan ‘Palmyra urbs nobilis situ, divitiis soli 
et aquis amenis ; vasta undique ambitu arenis in~ 
cludit agros ; ac veluf terris exempta a rerum natura, 
| privata sorte inter duo imperia swama, Romanorum 

Parthorumque, et prima in discordia semper utrim- 
+ que cura, (Fist, Nat., lib, v. cap. 21.) ‘The for- 

tility of the oasis round Palmyra made it a suit= 
able situation for a small town} but its position in 
other respects was still more advantageous, frum 
its being the resting-place of the caravans be- 
tween the Persian Gulf and the great cities on 
the Euphrates and Tigris, and Aleppo, Damaseua, 
and the parts on the Mediterranean. Palmyra 
thus beeame a principal emporium of the ecom- 
merce between the Eastern and Western worlds; 
and to this, no doubt, is to be ascribed the wealth 
and importance to which she early attained. Being 
situated between the empires of Rome and Par- 
thia, it was an object of great importance with 
the Palmyrenians to preserve a strict neutrality, 
and to keep on good terms with them both. But 











lofty wall, adorned with pilasters both within and 
without, Inside this court are the remains of two 
rows of noble marble pillars, each 87 ft, in height, 
and another row of columns 50 ft. in height, 
appears to have encircled the temple, which, hew- 
ever, was only 100 ft. iidength by 45 ft. in breadth: 
it has sinee been converted intu a mosque, and its 
interior is distigured Ly passages from the Kuran 
written round the walls. 

; The sepulchres, which are; perhaps, the most in- 
teresting of all the ruins, occupy the tops and sides 
of the surrounding eminence, some presenting 
mere heaps of rubbish ; otliers half fallen, exposing 
their shattered chambers; while one or two still 
exist almost entire. They are built in the shape 
of square towers, frop 3° to 4 stories in height, 
each forming a sepulchral chamber, with recesses 
divided into compartimefits for the reception of the 
bodies, Some of the chambers are ornamented 
with Corinthian pilasters and sculptures in almost 
perfect preservation, executed in high relief; the 
walls are of white stucco, and the ceilings are d 

Yided into diamond-shaped compartments, deli 
cately ornamented with white stars on a blue 
ground: over the doorways are tablets with in- 
scriptions both in Greck and Palmyrene. A few 
of the streets may be traced with some difficulty, 
and the foundations of houses are distinguishable 



























in some places; but not a vestige remains of the ! 


«ld walls destroyed by Aurelian, though a wall 
still exists that has been made of materials from 
the sepulchres, and was probably erected soon 
after the demolition of the older fortifications, 
‘The inscriptions are both in Greek and in the un- 
known Palmyrene language; all of thoge on the 
columius are honorary, ally to the effect, 
that the senate and people inscribed them in honour 
of an individual whose pedigree is given through 
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after the victories of ‘Trajan had established the 
unquestionable preponderance of the Roman arms, 
Pahnyra became a dependency of Rome, and at- 
tained to the rank of a colony, ‘it was during that 
peaceful period, if we may judge from a few re~ 
maininy inscriptions, that the Palmyrenians con- 
structed those temples, palaces, and porticoes of 
Grecian architecture, whose ruins, scattered over 
an extent of several miles, have deserved the 
curiosity of our travellers,’ (Gibbon, cap. 9.) 

‘The most splendid period of the history of Pal- 
myra was that which immediately preceded her 
fail. Valerian, emperor of Rome, having been 
made prisoner by Sapor, king of Persia, Odena- 
Uns, a citizen of Palmyra, who had attained to 
the pri al direcfion of her affairs, joined the 
| Roman furecs, and had a large share m avenging 
ult offered to the majesty of Rome. He 
attacked the Persians, drove them beyond the 
Euphrates, penetrated as far as their capital city 
Ctesiphon, and captured the treasures and women 
of the great king. Yor these services, the senate, 
with the approbation and applause of the Roman 
world, conferred on Odenathus the title of Aug 
tus; and associated him in the empire with Gai- 
jJienus, These honours, however, he enjoyed only 
for a brief period, being soon after (A.D. 263) as- 
!sassinated by his nephew. The vacaut throne 
was seized by his young, warlike, and beautiful 
widow, the famous Zenobia, wlio broke the alliance 
with the imbecile Gallienus, and assumed the 
title of Augusta, queen of the East, The accounts 
that have come down to us of this extraordinary 
woman are so very flattering that we may not un- 













‘reasonably suspect them of being exaggerated, 





with the view, perhaps, of enhancing the merit of 
her conqueror Aurelian. But, that she was highly 
accomplished, there can be no doubt. ‘ Her manly 
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understanding was strengthened and adored by | 


study. She was not ignorant of the Latin tongue, 
but possessed, in equal perfection, the Greek, the 
Syriac, and the Egyptian languages. She had 
drawn up, for her owu use, an epitome of Oriental 
history, and familiarly compared the beauties of 
Homer and Plato, under the tuition of the sub- 
lime Longinus, The suecess of Odenathus was, 
in a great measure, aseribed to her incomparable 
prudence and fortitude.’ (Gibbon) 

Zenobia, who boasted of being the descendant 
of Cleopatra and the Ptolemies, sent, after the 
death of her husband, on pretence of this relation- 
ship, an army into Egypt, which she annexed to 
her dominions, But her troops were unequal to a 
contest with the disciplined legions of Aurelian. 
After being: defeated in two great Lattles, Zenobia 
shat herself up in Palmyra. But, seeing that it 
roust fall into the hands of Aurelian, she attempted 
to make her escape; and being intercepted in her 
flight, the city soon after surrendered. ‘The victor 
sullied the glory of his conquest by ordering the 
exceution of Longinus, author of the famous trea- 
tise on the ‘ Sublime,’ and other advisers of the an- 
fortunate queen; but, in other respects, the city 
was treated with great lenitv. Unhappily, how- 
ever, as soon as it was understood in Palmyra 








that the emperor, with his captive princess, had | 


crossed the Lfellespout, the citizens rose in rebel- 
lion, and, having massacred the Roman governor 
an< garrison, proclaimed their independence, The 
instant Aurelian heard of this revolt, he at once, 
without a moment's hesitation, began to retrace 
his stepa, and hastened to the ill-fated city with 
an irresistible force, and av insatiable thirst for 
vengeance, ‘The sequel may be learned from lis 
own words: ‘ Mulieribus nou pepercimus, infantes 
occidimus, senes jugulavimus, rusticos interemimus ; 
cui terrus, cai urbem deinceps relinquenus? —Par~ 
cendum est iis qué remanserunt? (Flavius Vopis 
cus in Hist. August. p, 218.) At the same time 
the walls of the city were rased to the ground, 
and, in the words of Gibbon, ‘the seat of com- 
merce, of arts, and of Zenobia, gradually sunk 
into an obscure town, a trifling fortress, and, at 
length, a miserable village. Zenobia herself was 
taken to Rome to grace the triumph of Aurelian, 
who, however, behaved towards her with a gene- 
rous clemency seldom exercised by the ancient 
conquerors, and presented her with an elegant 
villa at ‘Tibur, where the Syrian queen insensibly 
sunk into a Roman matron, her daughters married 
into noble families, and her race was not yet ex- 
tinct in the fifth century.’ (Decline and Fall, 
ii, 44-48.) Palmyra after@ards fell with the sur- 
rounding country under the power of the Moham- 
medans; but history is entirely silent respecting 
the causes and period of its total desolation, 

PAMIERS, a town of Frauce, dép. Ariége, cap. 
arrond., on the Arigge; 11 m.Foix. Pop, 7,910 in 
1861. The town is well situated, and is generally 
well built and laid out, ‘The cathedral, several 
other churches, the bishop's palace, a Carmelite 
convent, the court-house, and a large civil hospi- 
tal, are its principal buildings, No remains exist 
of its castle, built during the Crasages, and called 
Apamea, from the Syrian town of that name, 
whence, by corruption, the present name of this 
town. 

PAMPELUNA, or PAMPLONA, a fortified 
city of Spain, cap. kingd. of Navarre, on a hill 
ear the left bank of the Arga, 48m. 8. Bayonne, 
and 195 m. NE. Madrid, on the railway from Sa- 
ragossa-to St. Sebastian, Pop, 22,702 in 1837. 
‘Vhe city is surrounded by a strong wall with 
bastions, but derives its principal defence from 
twe castles, one within and the vther outside the 
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walls, the latter, the citadel. being situaféd on a 
rock (of which the only accessible part is covered 
by a merass), and encircled by a deep ditch. The 
interior of the town comprises several wide and 
straight streets, lined on both sides with trottoire ; 
8 public squares, in the largest of which buli- 
fights are held; 6 public fountains, supplied with 
water from a fine aqueduct 3 m. in length; and 
the Taconera, a public walk. Outside the walls 
are 3 other planted walks, and 6 bridges across 
the river, connecting the town with the suburbs. 
‘The houses are irregularly built; and the public 
edifices, which comprise a cathedral, four parish 
churches, two palaces, a prison, asylum, and small 
theatre, are more remarkable for antiquity than. 
beauty. 

Pampelana is supposed to have been built by 
Pompey, after the defeat “of Sertorius, and called 
by him Pompeiopolis. After the foundation of 
the kingdom of Navarre, 1t was made its capital 
city, and sustained several sieges, But the most 
memorable event connected with the town is the 
contest for its possession between the English and 
French at the close of the Peninsular war. In 
June, 1813, on the sudden retreat of the French 
army from Vittoria, the road to Pampeluna was 
alone open, and this fortress was hastily gar- 
risoned and provisioned, It was forthwith in- 
vested by the British; but the approach of 
Marshal Soult, with an army, towards the close 
of July, promised it an early deliverance. It 
was in the vicinity of Pampeluna that the ob-, 
stinate conflicts of the 27th and 29th July took 
place; and the French being compelled to repase 
the Pyrenees with great loss, Pampeluna was 
cut off from ali supplies, and surrendered on 
31st October, 

PANAMA, or DARIEN (ISTIEMUS OF), the 
narrow neck of lant which connects the con- 
tinents of N. and $, America, forming a prov. 
of the republic of New Granada, between the 
8th and }th degs. of N. lat. and the 77th and 
8ist of W. long., having E, the Colombian prov. 
Choco, W. that of Veragua, N. the Atlantic, and 
5. the Pacitic Ocean, Its shape is that of an are, 
the convex side facing the NS length, W. to It. 
about 800 m.; general breadth about 40 m., but, 
where narrowest, not more than 35 m, from sea 
to sea, The Cordillera, or chain of the Andes, 
is here interrupted by several remarkable breaks 
of low and level land, through which a line of 
railway has been laid. The isthmus ts extremely 
well watered, and though without any river of 
considerable length, several of its streams are 
partially navigable, The dry season lasts from 
Dec. to April, and thegwet during the rest of the 
year. The quantity of rain is prodigious; but a 
very remarkable phenomenon occurs throughout 
the isthmus, in the height of the rainy season, 
of which no satisfactory explanation has yet been 
offered. On the 20th of June the rain ceases for 
five or six days, and the sun shines out during 
the whole day with the utmost splendour, nor 
is any instance known of irregularity in the re- 
currence of this singular break in the ordinary 
tcourse of the season, (Geog, Journ,, i. 78) ‘The 
temperature and salubrity vary greatly. Porto 
Bello is one of the hottest and most unhealthy 
places in the world. On the opposite coast, at 
Panama, the therm. in the rainy season does not 
tise higher in the daytime than 879, and though 
at other times it is very sultry, it can hardly be 
called unhealthy. Tice, maize, coffee, cocoa, and. 
some sugar, are cultivated. Storax, caoutchouc, 
various dyeing drugs, and the finest timber trees, 
abound in the forests, 

Near Panama is a considerable extent of cul- 
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tivated’ land; but round Porto Bello, and on the 
E. coast, most part of the surface is uncultivated. 
Elsewhere, the landlords keep their estates chiefly 
in grass; few of the inhabitants are industrious, 
and many, indeed, depend almost wholly on the 
chase, Droves of wild hogs, deer, and a variety 
of other wild animals are met with; monkeys are 
frequently used as food, as are sharks and guanas. 
Horses are small, but hardy; but mules are the 
favourite beasts of burden, 

Gold was formerly obtained in the isthmus, 
but the search after it has been abandoned for a 
Jengthened period... The pear! fishery, also, which 
used to be prosecuted in the bay of Panama, has 
now been all but wholly relinquished, The in- 
habitants, indeed, are strangers to enterprise and 
industry, and are said to be less advanced in civi- 
lisation than their neighbours. 

Passage across the Isthmus—The road across 
the Isthmus of Panama has become of immense 
importance since the establishment, from sea to 
sea, of a line of railway opened in 1864. The 
railway, the importance of which can scarcely be 
exaggerated, is described as follows by Mr. Chas, 
T. Bidwell, British vice-consul at Panama, (The 
Isthmus of Panama, London, 1865.) ‘The total 
Jength of the road is 47 m,, 3,020 ft. Tt runs on 
the right or casterly bank of the Chagres, as far 
as Barbacoes, where it crosses the river by a 
bridge 625 ft. in length, 18 ft. in breadth, and 
40 ft. above the main level of the river. This 
bridge is of wrought iron, and is exactly half way 
between Aspinwall and Panama; and it is nota 
little singular that the bridge thrown across the 
Nile between Alexandria and Cairo is also ex- 
actly half way—in other words, both the great 
isthmus transits are intersected at half their 
length by a large river, The Barbacves bridge 
is of 6 spans, built of boiler-iron, with a top and 
bottom cord 2 fi, in breadth and 1 inch in thick- 
ness, joined by a web of boiler-iron 9 ft. in height 
at the centre, and 7 at the ends. The rails are 
Jaid on iron floor girders 3 ft. apart, and the whole 
structure is supported by 5 piers and 2 abutments, 
26 ft. wide and 8 ft, in thickness, inereasing in 
the proportion of an inch to the feot down to their 
foundations, which are constructed of piles and 
conerete. The highest point of the line is 37} 
m.from the Atlantic, and is 263 ft, above the 
mean level of that ocean, The maximum grade 
on the Atlantic slope is 1 in 90; on the Pacitic 
descent it is rather more, viz. 1 in 88. Of the 
road 232 m, are level and 283 straight, but there 
are some very abrupt curves. ‘here are no less 
than 134 culverts, drains, and bridges of 10 ft, 
and under, and as many as,170 bridges from 12 ft, 
span to 625 ft, span, The line is a single one, 
but there are four commodious sidings, one at 
Gatun, 74 m. from Aspinwall; one near Barba- 
coes, 22 miles; one at Malachin, 30 m.; and ove 
at the summit, 37 m, 

A substantial telegraph is established between 
Aspinwall and Panama. There are 26 posts to the 
mile, constructed in the following manner :—A 
scantling, four inches square of pitch-pine, is en- 
eased in cement, moulded in a cylindrical form, 

+ tapering towards the top, and sunk four fect in 
the ground, I was assured that, when once dry, 
these posts would last for ages. The cost of each 
was 5 dollars, about 1/. sterling. They have the 
appearance of hewn stone and are quite an orna- 
ment along the line, ‘The total expenditure of 
the Panama Railway Company amounted to 
7,407,658 dollars, or rather more than 1,509,002. 
sterling, which is nearly 32,0002. per mile, an 
expense, by-the-bye, below the average of our 
English lines, which is 34,6387. per mile,’ 
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The port of Chagres is within the mouth of the 
river of that name, in lat. 9° 18’ 6” N., long. 79° 
59° 2” W. A bar at the mouth of the river has 
only from 10 ft, te 12 ft. water, though within 
the bar the river deepens to from 4 to 6 fathoms. 
It is probable that the bar might be deepened 
without much difficulty, and a canal might be 
eut from the bottom of the fine bay of Manza- 
nilla to the river, from which it is only 3m. 
distant, A short while ago the town (if so it 
might be called) was a mere cluster of huts, 
unhealthy, and without any accommodation, for 
Passengers. But having become one of the start- 
ing points in the nearest and shortest route from 
the E, to California, it has been greatly improved, 

PANAMA, a city and Fek-pett of New Granada, 
on the Pacific, 38 m. SE. Chagres. Pop. 18,250 
in 1860, The city stands ona rocky peninsula, 
projecting into the Bay of Panama, and has an 
imposing aspect from the sea. Its streets are well 
ventilated, and it is cleaner than most Spanish 
American citics, It is encircled by irregular and 
not very strong fortifications, constructed at dif- 
ferent periods, The houses are partly of wood, 
straw, and other fragile materials; but many 
are substantially built of stone, the larger having 
court-yards, or pativs, in the old Spanish style. 
Its roadstead is one of the finest in the world: 
there are a number of islands a short distance 
from the main land, which afford secure an- 
chorage for ships of any burden, and from which 
supplies of provisions, including excellent water, 
may usually be obtained, The tides daily rise 
and fali from 20 to 27 ft., so that it is peculiarly 
well fitted for the repair and building of ships. 

Previously to 1740, when the trade with the 
Pacific first began to be carried on round Cape 
Horn, Panama was the principal entrepdt of trade 
between Europe and W. America, From that 
period, however, it fell off, and its decay has 
been peculiarly rapid since the independence of 
S. America, and the opening of the other ports 
of the Pacific, But, dating from the discovery of 
the Californian gold mines, it has again rapidly 
increased, : 

Old Panama, founded by the Spaniards in 1518, 
stood about 3 m, to the E, of the present town, 
It was destroyed by the buccancer Morgan in 
1670, shortly after which the existing city was 
commenced, 

PANIANY, a commercial town and sea-port of 
British India, presid. Madras, prov. Malabar, on 
the Paniany river, 38m. 8. Calicut. It has nu- 
metous mosques, being principally inhabited by 
Moplays, or fishermen‘of Arabian descent. It ex- 
ports teak, cocoa-nuts, iron, and rice; and imports 
wheat, pulse, sugar, salt, catechu, and spices ; but 
the mouth of its river is closed by a bar which 
only admits boats of small burden, 

PAPA, a market town of Hungary, beyond the 
Danube, co. Wesprim, 82 m, SE. Vienna. Pop. 
12,045 in 1857. ‘The town was formerly fortified, 
aud has a large castle belonging to the Esterhazy 
family. It has numerous colleges; Kom. Cath., 
Lutheran, and Calvinistic colleges; manufactures 
of earthenware, glass, and paper, and an active 
trade in agricultural produce. 

PAPAL STATES (THE), STATES OF THE 
CHURCH, or POPEDOM, an independent coun- 
try of Europe, occupying part of Central Italy, 
between lat. 41° and 46° N., and long. 11° and 
14° E,; surrounded on all sides, except the SW., 
where bounded by the Tyrrhenian Sea, by the 
kingdom of Italy, Area, 4,891 square miles, with 
692,106 inhabitants, according to the census of 
1862, 

The Tiber, the largest river of the Papal States, 
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rises at St, Albonigo in the former grand duchy of 
Tuscany, now prov, Forli, and runs generally S. 
or SE., but with a very tortuous course, to within 
about 25 m. NNE. Rome, whence it flows mostly 
SSW. to its mouth in the Mediterranean, 15 m. 
below Rome, after an entirg. course of about 200 m. 
Before entering the sea the Tiber divides into two 
arma, enclosing the small island of sola sacra. 
At Rome the greatest breadth of the Tiber is only 
about 400 ft. or searcely one-third part of the 
Lreadth of the Thames at Blackfriars Bridge, and 
nearly approaching that of the Seine at Paris. It 
is justly entitled to-its ancient epithet flavus, being 
almost constantly loaded with yellow mud, from 
the crumbling and disintegration of its banks, Its 
principal affluents-are-the Topino, Nar, and Teve- 
rone on the left or E., and the Chiana on the right, 
bank, It is navigable for boats to near Perugia. 
Except the ‘Tiber, no river of any consequence 
falls into the Mediterranean in this part of Italy. 
Several lakes are in the Papal States, as those of 
Bolsena and Bracciano, : 

Gneiss is met with in various places along th: 
coast, Mountain limestone is frequent, and indeed 
alarge portion of the country consists of ealea- 
reous formations ; but the region round the cap. is 
of voleanic origin, and abounds with voleanic pro- 
duets, as sulphur and alum. Rome is principally 
built of volcanic tufa, which composes the general 
soil of the Campagna, 

‘The Papal States are situated within the second 
Ttalian region. Vegetation is scarcely interrupted 
at any period of the year. The air in the moun- 
tain districts is pure and salubrious; but the 
Campagna di Roma and the Pontine Marshes are 
very unhealthy ; the latter especialiy are subject to 
malaria, The Campagna, in antiquity, was bor- 
dered along the shore by dense forests; and it is be- 
lieved by many, that the destruction of the woods 
has been a principal cause of the increase of malaria, 
‘The ancients,’ says M, Simond (Your in Italy, 
pp. 350-59), ‘planted or preserved these woods 
under an idea, probably erroneous, that they 
screened them from certain winds carrying noxious 
vapours; but though mistaken as to their real 
mude of agency, they were quite right in sup- 
posing them useful. To the destruction of the 
woods the increase of solstitial fevers has been 
clearly traced, the one having uniformly followed 
the other. | During the decline, also, and after the 
fall of the Roman empire, those stupendous aque- 
duets, which in earlier times brought whole rivers 
to Rome, having been broken and overturned, in 
some places poured their waters over the land, 
which became a marsh; md the population, di- 
minished by wars, was further and still more 
reduced by pestilence, The country became more 
unhealthy as it was less inhabited; in the course 
of a few centuries the millions of ancient Rome 
dwindled down to 30,000; and it was not before 
the sixteenth century, under Leo X., that the 
seanty pop, grew more numerous. Another cause 
of the increase of malaria is that sandy ridge gra- 
dually thrown up on both sides the mouth of the 
‘Tiber for many leagues; various outlets, natural 
and artificial, ave thus choked up; and hence th 
Pontine marshes, formerly contined to a narrow 
space near the promontury of M, Circello, now 
extend under other names all along the coast.’ 

The whole of the Campagna is divided into 
about 600 estates, varying from 500 to 1,000 hec- 
tares and upwards each, The largest of these vast. 
estates, which are mostly held in mortmain, be- 
longs to the chapter of St. Peter. The value of 
land is various; the rent in the Campagna varies 
from 4 to 4 scudi per hectare, Beyond the ma- 
remme, as the pop. increases in density, the rental 
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Tises to perhaps 20 seudi per hectare foreland on 
which there are olive, vine, or mulberry planta- 
tions, or where there are adjacent markets for corn, 
In the neighbourhood of Rome, where the land is 
rented % a fixed price, it readily sells for 40 years’ 
purchase ; while lands farmed on the metayer 
principle do not generally sell, owing to the 
greater diffculty of collecting the rent, for more 
than 33 or 35 years’ purchase. Lands in the ma~ 
remme are frequently rented by middlemen, who 
underlet them in smaller portions to the actual 
cultivators, But, speaking generally, land isevery- 
where held under the mefayer system, the occupier 
paying a certain proportion, generally a half, of 
the produce to the owner. ‘The soil is mostly 
fertile; but, owing to the badness of the govern- 
ment, which oppresses the occupiers with inju- 
dicious taxes; the want of capital, skill, industry, 
and markets; the ignorance of the cultivators, the 
number of holidays, and the prevalence of the me- 
tayer system, agriculture is in the most wretched 
state. The implements of husbandry made in 
the country are as rude as those described by 
Virgil; and heavy custom-house duties prevent 
the introduction of improved implements from 
abroad, The cultivated part of the maremme 
produces wheat, maize, beans, and vines; but the 
lands often Jie fallow for from 3 to 7 years, and 
not 1 acre in 8 is under the plough or hoe. In 
the more populous and best. cultivated parts there 
is usually an annual change from spring grasses to 
corn produce; but by far the greater part of this 
region is in a state of nature, Formerly all the 
farms were let with a considerable stock of horses 
and cattle; but the proprietors, when in want of 
money, parted with them. In whatever direction 
the traveller may enter the Campagna from Rome, 
he would pass over at least from 20 to 30, and fre- 
quently from 50 to 60 m., without meeting with 
a single field cultivated by resident inhabs, In 
fact, though it embrace an area of 2,560,000 acres, 
it is not supposed to have a resident pop. of more 
than 16,000 or 18,000 inbab., mostly wandering 
shepherds. There is on each estate a casale, or 
large building, where the implements of husbandry 
are kept; but neither bakehouses nor kitchen gar- 
dens exist throughout the whole tract, the labourers 
being wholly supplied at a few scattered depots 
with provisions, sent thither from Rome. The 
shepherds are in about as depressed @ condition as 
possible; they have a sickly, cadaverous appear- 
ance; their clothing consists principally of sheep- 
skins, worn with the wool outside; and they sleep 
either on the ground in the open air, or in some of 
the ruins with which thegountry is strewed. ‘They 
are paid, not in money, but in cattle pastured with 
those of the farmer, ~The harvests in the Cam- 
pagna are reaped by peasants from distant moun- 
tainous districts, who come to it in companies of 
from 20 to 100 individuals. Even in favourable 
seasons, 4 or 4 part of their number are attacked 
by fever; and, in unhealthy seasons, the proportion 
is much larger, Many die in the hospitals of 
Rome, or in the Campagna; others perish on the 
road home; and others, again, return condemned. 
to pass the remainder of their days a prey to in- 
terinittent fever, or other diseases brought on by 
the climate; and yet such is the poverty of the 
pop. in the mountainous districts, that the chance 
of realising a few scudi continually tempts new 
adventurers to undergo the same risks, 

In order to arrest the depopulation of the Cam- 
pagna, Pope Pius VIL. in 1802, laid an irapost of 
5 pati per rubbio on the uncaltiv&ted land imme- 
diately round the towns, and deducted 5 pauli per 
rubbio from the tax on cultivated lands. But 
this attempt to extend industry by fiseal regula- 
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tions n&cessarily failed. The regulation, which 
never was acted upon, speedily became obsolete ; 
and the peasantry of the Campagna generally re- 
main in the same condition as before the French 
invasion, e 

In the northern, or mountainous, parts of the 
Papal States, where the country is divided into 
small farms, and rather thickly inliabited, pease, 
beans, and kitchen vegetables, which form a large 
proportion of the food of the peasantry, occupy 
most part of the land; the remainder being appro- 
priated to wheat and maize. Little skill is evinced 
in agriculture; the crops being generally raised 
only for the supply of the cultivators, no one 
thinks of raising those products for which his land 
may be the best titted, till after he has provided 
an adequate supply of grain or other produce for 
the use of his family. In the mountains near 
Rome, white crops are taken from the grounds, for 
2 or 3 years successively, without any manure 
being applied to the land; 3 crops of wheat may 
be suececded by maize or kidney beans fur 2 years; 
and once in 5 or 6 years, a crop of hemp or flax 
is, perhaps, raised, ‘The grain is trodden out by 
horses, and winnowed by hand, immediately after 
harvest. The wages of a man in harvest time 
amount to about 2 pauls a day, with bread and 
pigquette, or weak wine; but they are gencraily 
higher the nearer the district to the capilal, The 
herdsmen take charge of the cattle belonging to 
many: different persons, and tend them on the 
mountains, night and day, receiving at the end of 
the season payment from each proprietor, at the 
tate of 2 scudi per month for svery score of cattle. 
Besides bread and piquette, the food of the pea- 
santry principally consists of cheese from goats’ or 
ewes’ milk, onions, garlic, and other vegetables, 
and polenta, a kind of basty-pudding, made with 
maize and pulse, 

‘The sugar-cane, indigo, and cotton are culti- 
vated near Terracina, though neither be grown to 
any great extent. Olive plantations were long 
among the most productive investments; but they 
are now less so than those of the white mulberry, 
The olive is abundant in the S. provs.; and though 
the Roman oil be badly made, and mostly con- 
sumed at home, a million Ibs, have occasionaliy 
been exported in favourable years. Vineyards are 
said not to yield returns proportioned to the out- 
Jay. The vine is tolerably well cultivated in the 
vicinity of Velletri, the plants in regular lines 
being tied to treillages of large reeds; but the 
most esteemed growths are the light white mus- 
cadel wines of Orvieto and Montefiascone, near 
Viterbo: they do ‘not, however, bear transport 
well, and are seliom met with out of the country. 
‘The timber of the dense forests in the deley. of 
Viterbo is not turned to much account from the 
distance of markets, and is cut principally for 
smelting iron ore and making charcoal, ‘Cork 
trees abound in the country about Veiletri, 

The fisheries on the coast are almost wholly 
conducted by Neapolitan fishermen, Mining in- 
dustry is also at a very low ebb, Iron ore is 
pretty abundant in some places, but only a few 
traces of other metals have been discovered. 
Lime, building stone, potters’ clay, variegated 
and statuary marbles, fuller’s earth, bitumen, 
naphtha, and coal are met with; but the last, 
though under the French it was raised in con- 
siderable quantities, is no longer made use of, 

Manufactures, though in the most depressed and 
backward state,,serve almost entirely for home 
consumption, Woollen fabrics are the principal, 
and include cloths, cassimeres, serges, woollen 
caps, blankets, and carpets. Hats, silk goods, 
Teather and gloves made at Rome, are among the 
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most prominent manufactures. Roman musical 

strings enjoy a high and deserved celebrity, and 

are exported to most countries of Ei 

Commerce.—Notwithstanding the low state of 
manofacturing industry, high duties are levied on 
manufactured when itnported. Woollen 
eloth, woollen and cotton fabrics, and’ cambrics, 
pay 100 sc.: dyed or stamped cottons, 50-sc.; and 
porcelain, 20 sc, per 100 lbs, The principal seat 
of the foreign trade is Civita Vecchia. 

In the year 1859 the shipping at the port of 
Civita Vecchia consisted of 1,861 vessels which 
entered, and 1,422 which cleared, of a total tonnage 
of 308,410. Of this number only 54 vessela, of 
9,869 tons, were under the British flag. Since the - 
year 1859, the commerce of the Papal States has 
very considerably decreased, both as regards im- 
ports and exports, The value of the exports of 
British and Irish produce shipped to Papal ports 
on the Mediterranean in the years 1861, 1862, 
and 1863, was as follows :— 

British Exports to Papal 1861 1862 1863 
Porte on the Mediterra- | £82,567 £46,991 £27,005 
mean. 1 ow 
During the year 1862 there were exported from 

Rome old paintings to the value of 9,596 scudi, 

modern paintings to the value of 119,537 scudi, or 

about 25,0002; ancient sculpture to the value of 

532 scudi; and modern sculpture to the value of 

188,525 scudi, 

Accounts are kept in seudi (crowns), = 4s. oe 
each, and divided into 10 paoli and 100 bajacchi. 
‘Lhe Roman libbra or pound of £2 oncie and 288 
danari = nearly 12 oz. avoird, The barile of 
wine, of 32 boceali, and 128 fagliete, = about 13 
galls.; the barile of oil contains only 28 boccali, 
‘The Roman foot = 11:7 Eng. inches; the palmo 
of architects = about 83 inches; the Roman 
mile = 1628 Eng. yards. 

The Government is wholly ecclesiastical, no 
one being eligible to fill any civil office who has 
not attained the rank of abbot. The pope enacts 
all laws, and nominates to all clerical appointments. 
Ile is assisted, however, by the High Collegg of 
Cardinals, comprising about 70 members ; and the 
different branches of the government are con- 
ducted each by Congregations, with a cardinal at 
its head, Kach leg. and deleg is governed by a 
cardinal, assisied by 2 assessors, and a council of 
4 individuals nominated by the pope, half of whom 
are changed every 5 years, The jurisdiction of 
the temporal nobles is retained, but all the judicial 
offices of the nobility must be confirmed by the 
pope, and are subjéct,to the general laws, In 
each cap, of a dejeg. there is a trbunal of primary 
jurisdiction, which also decides in appeal on certain 
matters that first come before the district officers, 
‘he proceedings in these courts are public, but 
there is no jury. Every town has its own juris- 
diction and magistracy, and a municipal council 
of from 18 to 48 mems., according to the pop. 
The laws in force are nominally those of the 
Justinian code; but the pope has power to alter 
or_annul any previous law, and the provincial 
qudees have extensive discretionary powers, 
Stiminal proceedings in the Papal ‘States are 
very dilatory; and in all cases the accused is 
thrown into prison, whence there is no liberation 
on bail, Brigandage is less frequent than for- 
merly ; and the government has stationed five 
military posts along the road from Velletro to 
Terracina, for the protection of travellers. Still, 
however, the police and the law are equally de- 
fictive; and assassinations and other crimes of 
violence are often taking place without the perpe- 
trators being ever brought te justice, 
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Qn the fall of Napolesn 1, the 


church domains was confirmed; but the compen- 
satiun since made to their former owners, and the 
restoration of suppressed churches and convents, 
have cost the government prodigioussums. There 
were, in the city of Rome alone, in the year 1863, 
no less than 34 cardinals, 36 bishops, 1,437 priests, 
and nearly 5,000 monks and nuns. (See Rostr.) 
It is needless to add that this superabundance of 
priests, instead of promoting religion and mo- 
rality, is a principal cause of their low state in 
the city. The outward deportment of the papal 
‘ourt 1s however, at present, highly decorous. 
Those times, so disastrous and disgraceful, when 
the popes had sb many nephews, and those nephews 
built so many splendid palaces and villas, called 
by the’ Romans, in derision, ‘ miracles of St. Peter,’ 
are now almost as much forgotten in Rome, as 
the times when -horses were made consuls, and 
cunuehs emperors. 

Education.—There are, besides the university, 
various high colleges in’ Rome, the principal of 
which is the Gregorian, (See Roun.) Secondary 
schools exist in most towns, but there is no gené- 
ral system of elementary instraction, and it has 
leon estimated that only 1 in 60 of the pop. attend 
publie schools. The truth is, that education in the 
Papal States is in the most degraded state imagin- 
able, . It is wholly in the hands of the clergy, and 
is conducted on the principle of imbuing the pupils 
with the grossest prejudices, and of proscribing 
every study or pursuit that might tend to expand 
or enlighten their minds, or make them acquainted 
with their rights and duties. ‘The university educa~ 
tion, excepting, perhaps, in so far as respects medi- 
cine, is altogether contemptible. Even theology 
is not efficiently taught ; and philosophy, politics, 
and political economy are as little relished in 
Rome as in Morocco, 

The censorship of the press is severe in the 
extreme, and the gazettes insert nothing ui 
proved by the censors, The journals, of w 
there are several, devoted to Belles Lettres, antiqui- 
ties, and the fine arts, being under a less severe 
surveillance, occasionally display originality and 
Jeaming: but the literature of the Roman States 
is, like their government, emasculated and im- 
becile, ‘The Eternal City,’ says an English tra- 
veller, ‘prohibits all the best’ works on mental 
philosophy. She bas not one eminent man of 
science; and if she had a Cuvier, or a Bockland, 
she would not permit him to lecture or to publish 
his discoveries to the world till they had been 
subjected to the pruning knife of some ignorant 
ceusor, The apathy and timidity, the dread of 
independent. thinking and Tree inquiry, manifested 
by the papal government, scems, however, to 
admit of easy explanation, Its dogmas, its rites, 
its principles of action were framed in accordance 
with the opinions of the 12th century, It does 
make some changes silently, by dropping a few 
untenable pretensions, but it can make no great 
and marked change without abandoning its pro- 
fessed character of being the depository of immu- 
table truth, The rulers of Rome, therefore, finding 
themselves unable to raise up their old mesttntions | 
to the level of modern knowledge, endeavour 
keep down this knowledge to the level of their 
institutions, They sec the props and stays of their 
system dropping off, and one source of influence 
failing after another, and their prudence counsels 
them to shut out, as far as they can, the light 
which is sapping their authority, and to look upon 
innovations, even of the most harmless kind, with 
suspicion, They are religious Conservatives in the 
strictest sense of the term.’ 

Charitable Institutions—The Papal States are 
literally overrun with all kinds of charitable insti- 
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tutions, In Rome, especially, the sums e€pended * 
on charitable foundations are, in proportion to its 
extent, twice as large as in Paris; so that, as 
Serristori exclaims, ‘ Lovrebbe credersi che negli 
Stati Pentefici ¢ molto pit in Roma non esistesse 
mendicita.” Tut nowhere are the pernicious con- 
sequences of indiscriminate charity better exem- 
plified than in the Roman States, where mendicity, 
wretchedness, and want prevail to a frightful 
extent, The universality of beggary removes all 
sense of shame, and a large proportion of the pop. 
are degraded enough to prefer subsisting on alms 
to making any attempts to provide for them- 
selves, 

The army, in 1862, consisted of about 15,000 
men, with 1,200 horses—a force out of all propor- 
tion to the population. ‘The principal fortresses 
are those of Rome, Civita, Vecchia, and Terracina. 

‘The taxes are very heavy, and are imposed in 
the worst possible manner. The principal consists 
of a land-tax: heavy duties are also laid on most 
articles consumed in towns and villages, and all 
sorts of grain, except rye, maize, barley, and oats, 
pay a heavy tax when ground at the mill, Salt, 
tobacco, alum, and vitriol are monopolies in the 
hands of government, The customs’ duties are, 
however, on the whole, the most oppressive and 
injurious. The lottery, also, notwithstanding 
its demoralising influence, is a fertile source of 
revenue, 

History.—The rise of the Popedom as a tem- 
poral power dates from 755, when Pepin, king of 
the Franks, invested the pope with the exarchate 
of Ravenna; to which Charlemagne added the 
provs. of Perugia and Spoleto. Benevento was 
given to the pope by the emperor Henry IIL. in 
1058, and in 1102 the marchioness Matilda, of 
Tuscany, bequeathed to the holy see the prova, 
forming the ‘ Patrimony of St. Peter” In 1297 
Forli and the rest of Romagna, and, in 1364, 
Bologna, became portions of the papal dominion; 
and, at the end of the 14th century, the pope ac- 

uired full jurisdiction over Rome and Sabina. 

Ferrara was acquired in 1598, Urbino in 1626, and 
Orvieto in 1649, 

‘The French invaded the States of the Church in 
1797, after which the N, legations were annexed 
to the Cisalpine republic, In 1798 Rome was 
taken by the French, and in 1810 the whole of the 
Papal States were included in the kingdom of 
Italy, In 1815 most part of the pope's former 
dominions were restored; but the events of 
1859-61, which gave rise to the new kingdom of 
Italy, again deprived the pontiff of the most valu- 
able provinces under higrule, inclading the vast 
districts of the Royagna, Umbria, and the 
Marches, The territory of the sovereign pontiff, 
previous to 1859, embraced an area of 17,218 Eng- 
lish square miles, with 3,124,668 inhabitants, but 
has since been reduced to 4,891 English square 
miles, with 692,106 inhabitants, Of the former 
twenty ‘legations’ and ‘delegations’ into which 
the territory was divided, only 5 remain, namely, 
Rome and the Comarca, with 326,509 inhabitanta; 
Viterbo, with 128,324; Civita Vecchia, with 20,701; 
Velletri, with 62,018 ; and Frosinone, with 154,559 
inhabs, The city of Rome and the rest of the 
papal territory were occupied by French troops in 
1849, which, however, were withdrawn in 1865-6 
(see IraLy), according to a convention between 
king Victor Emmanuel of Italy and the emperor 
Napoleon III, It is highly probable that before 
long the whole of the Papal States will come to 
form part of the Italian kingdom. * 

PAPUA, or NEW GUINEA, a large island, or 
rather a dense cluster of islands, in the E. Archi- 
pelago, third division; between the equator and 
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the Sth'deg. of S, lat., and the 130th and 150th 
dega, of E. long., having N. and E. the Pacific 
Qcean, W. and SW. the sea in which Gilolo, 
Ceram, and the Aroo Isles’ are situated, and S. 
‘Torres Straits, separating it from Australia. It is 
indented by several decp bays, but its coast-line is 
in many parts unknown, and its interior has been 
but little explored. The coast, viewed from the 
sea, rises gradually into hills of considerable 
elevation, but there are no mountains of any re- 
markable height. The whole island, being covered 
with palm trees and timber of a large size, little 
can be said respecting its soil, which, however, is 
presumed to be fertile. The cocoa-nut, the two 
species of the bread-fruit tree, pine-apples, and 
plantains are found here: nutmeg trees also grow 
wild, but it is nut known whether they produce 
good spice, It is said that there are no quadrupeds 
in Papua, except dogs, wild cats, and hogs; and 
that to the E. of Gilclo no horned animals of any 
description are to be found, The woods abound 
with wild hogs, which the natives kill with spears 
and bows and arrows, in the use of which they 
are very expert. Gold is found in the interior of 
the island. ‘The natives of Papua appear to con- 
sist of two distinct races; those in the W, being 
identical with the negroes of the E, Archipelago, 
while the inhabs, of the E. part of the island belong 
rather to the sallow-complexioned long-haired 
natives of the South Sea Islands. (See PoLyNestA.) 
The Papuan negroes, of whom a brief notice is 
given in the art. ARcHIPELAGO, Eastern, con- 
tinue, for the most part, in their original state of 
nakedness and barbarism, devoid of homes or cloth- 
ing, and subsisting principally on the precarious 
produce of the chase, or on the spontaneous pro- 
ducts of the forests, On the NW. coast, which 
has been the most frequently visited by Euro- 
peans, the dwellings of the natives are raised on 
posta, as in other parts of the Archipelago and 
among the Ultra-Gangetic nations of the Asiatic 
continent. ‘These tenements accommodate many 
famuties, who live in cabins on either side of a wide 
common hall that occupies the centre of the build- 
ing. The cabins are miserably furnished; a mat 
or two, a fire-place, an earthen pot, with perhaps a 
china plate or basin, and some sago flour. As they 
cook in each cabin, and have no chimney, the 
smoke issues at every part of the roof, and at a 
distance the whole building seems to be on fire, 
Their clothes are very scanty, but they contrive 
to bedizen themselves so as to attract the attention 
of European observers, ‘Their hair is not so short, 
close, and woolly as that of the African negro, and 
they wear it bushed out round their heads to the 
circumference of 24 and 3 ft. and, to make it more 
extensive, comb it out horizontally, occasionally 
adorning it with feathers, 

The men in general wear a portion of the inner 
bark of the cocoa-nut tree, resembling a coarse 
kind of cloth, fastened round the middle; and the 
women use blue Surat baftas in a similar manner. 
Boys and girls go entirely naked till puberty. AH 


are fond of glass and coloured china beads, and |. 


wear them about their wrist. ‘The women, as gene- 
rally happens among savages, lead a laborious life, 
and are often seen labouring hard in fixing posts 
in, the ground for stages, in making mats, or in 
forming pieces of clay into earthen pots, while the 
men are sauntering about. 

In the interior the inhabs, practise gardening 
and some sort of agriculture, supplying the inhabs, 
on the coast with food, in exchange for axes, 
knives, and other coarse cutlery. The nati¥es on 
the coast purchase these from the Malays and the 
Chinese, particularly the latter, from whom they 
also buy blue and red cloths. In exchange the 
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Chinese carry back missoy bark, slaves, ambergris; 
sea slug (biche de mer), tortoise-shell, small pearls, 
birds of dise, and many other species of dead 
birds, which the Papuas have a particular method 
of dressing. 

_ The Dutch have some trade with Papua; but 
little intercourse takes place between it and the 
British settlements in Australia, Singapore, or 
elsewhere in the East. The inhabs. of the more 
westerly islands of the E. Archipelago byy the 
Papuans for: staves; and the wWtives.-of fhe, W. 
coast of Papua make slaves of those of the E., and 
sell them to strangers. With a similar view, they 
were formerly, and still are, accustomed to assemble 
in great numbers, and make war on the inhabs. of 
Gilolo, Ceram, Ambloo, and other islands still far- 
ther W. 

The Arabians, in their early voyages, appear to 
have come into contact with the Papuans, whom 
they constantly deseribe as cannibals, Papua was 
discovered by Europeans in 1511, and frequently 
resorted to by the Portuguese during the 16th 
century. Towards the end of the 18th century, 
Forrest, McCluer, and other British navigators vi- 
sited it, since which it has been but little noticed, 

PARA, formerly called Belem, a city and sea- 
port of Brazil, cap. prov. of same name, at the con- 
fluence of a considerable river with the great 
estuary of the Toceantins, or Rio Para, on its S. 
side, opposite the island of Joanes or Marajo, esti- 
mated about 60 m. from the Atlantic, and 300 m. 
WNW. Maranham; lat, 1° 30’ S., long, 48° 22’ 33” 
W. Pop. estimated at 20,000, incl. comparatively 
few negrocs. It stands in a fertile plain, and is 
one of the finest Brazilian cities, its streets being 
straight, and the houses almost all of stone, and 
both ‘solid and elegant, The cathedral and go- 
vernor's palace are said to be magnificent edifices. 
There are several other churches, but only two 
convents appear to exist at present, that of the 
Mercenarios having been converted into barracks, 
and the Jesuits’ college into the episcopal palace 
and seminary. Para has a judicial tribunal, royal 
college, botanic garden, hospital, theatre, and 
arsenal, 

The harbour is confined, and is said to be dimin- 
ishing in depth; the approach from the ocean is 
also rather difficult, and it is always expedient to 
take on board a pilot at the mouth of the estuary. 
‘The principal articles of export are cocoa, of which 
it exports above 35,000 bags; caoutchoue, of which 
it is the principal mart; with isinglass, rice, drags, 
and cotton, amounting in all from 150,000/, to 
170,0002 a year. The,sugar grown in the neigh- 
bourhood is bad, the soil not being favourable for 
the cane. The communication with Great Britain 
is principally with Liverpool. Ships of war have 
been built here; and timber used to be exported 
to Lisbon for the use of the arsenals. The climate 
of Para is very hot, and thunder storms occur 
almost daily. It was formerly deemed very un- 
healthy, but in this respect it has latterly been 
materially improved, 

PARAGUAY, an indep. state of S. America, 

rincipally between the 21st and 27th degs, of S. 
lat, and the 54th and 58th of W. long.; having 
N, and E, Brazil; SE. and S. the territory of La 
Plata; and W. the Jatter repub, and Bolivia. 
Shape nearly oblong; length N. to S. about 460 
m, Estimated area, 73,000 sq.m. Pop. 1,837,431, 
according to an enumeration made in the year 
1857, The inhabitants are composed of whites 
of Spanish descent, native Indians, negroes, and 
mixed races originating from the foregoing, those 
of the Indo-Spanish descent greatly preponder- 
ating. Paraguay is an inland peninsula, inclosed 
E, and S, by the Parana and its tributary the Ya- 
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, juari, and W. and NW. by the rivers Paraguay 
and Blanco. A mountain chain, the Sierra Amam- 
bahy, entera Paraguay on the N., runs through 
it, near its centre, to near lat. 26°, and then divides 
into two branches, inclosing the basin of the Tibi- 
quari, From the undivided chain many rivers 
flow on either side to join the Parana or Paraguay; 
but none of them require any special notice, though 
in the rainy season they are all swollen so as to 
inundate a considerable extent of country. There 
is butene Jake, of Ypao, worth mention; ex- 
tenstye' marshes, however, abound in the W. The 
clfmate is temperate, but damp. Paraguay, in 
point of fertility, forms 4 favourable contrast to 
the adjacent -parts of the Argentine republic. It 
is well wooded, and diversified with undulating 
hills and verdant vales, Mr. Robertson, who en- 
tered it at. Neembuct,, states (Letters from Para- 
guay, i. 259), ‘I was glad to mect with much more 
frequent traces of cultivation and industry than 
were to be found in the solitary tracts over which 
Thad heretofore sped my monvtonous way. White- 
washed cottages often peeped from among the 
trees, and around them were considerable ticlds of 
the cotton, yucca, and tobacco plants, The Indian 
corn and sugar-cane were also frequently to be 
seen in the vicinity of the farmhouses of a better 
character than the cottages; and there was abun- 
dauce of wood and of the prickly pear. With 
the latter, the cultivated country, as well as the 
potreros or paddocks, were invariably well fenced.’ 

Almost half the entire territory is national pro- 
perty. It consists of pasturage lands and forests, 
which have never been granted to individuals, the 
estates of the Jesuit missions, and other religious 
corporations, and a great number of country houses 
and farming establishments confiscated by the late 
dictator, Francia, Francia paid great attention 
from the commencement of his reign to the im- 
provement of agriculture, and to rendering the 
government property productive; and, by so doing, 
created a branch of revenue which, aided by time 
and a wise government, may be found sufficient of 
itself for all the wants of the state. He let a part 
of these lands at a very moderate rent, and for an 
unlimited period, under the single but indefinite 
condition, that they should be properly cultivated, 
or turned into pasturage. On other parts of these 
lands he established large farms, where thousands 
of cattle and horses are bred, These supply the 
cavalry with horses, and the troops with provisions, 
besides which, they also furnish great numbers 
of oxen for the consumption of the capital. For 
these the dictator required a high price, and would 
allow no one to undersell hn, The farming esta- 
blishments were objects of peculiar solicitude to 
him, and every month the master herdsmen were 
obliged to make a detailed report concerving them. 
(Reugger and Longchamp’s Reign of Francia in 
Parag., 174-6.) 

The arbitrary measures of Francia certainly pro- 
duced a salutary result on farming economy at 
large throughout Paraguay. Before the establish- 
ment of his sway, the farmers never thought of 
cultivating any article beyond tobacco, the sugar- 
cane, and yucca-root ; while the gathering of the 
maté or Paraguay tea engrossed almost all hands, 
Tn 1820, an extent of country, 80 leagues in cir- 
cumference, was devastated by locusts, and a famine 
impended over the inhabs, To avert this, the dic- 
tator compelled the proprietors to sow a second 
time a large portion of the land which had been 
laid waste, and the harvest that followed was most 
abundant. On the complete success of this ex- 
periment, Francia determined to extend his mea- 
sures to the whole country, so that, ultimately, 
every farmer was under the necessity of employing 
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himself in that particular branch of agsiculture 
which the dictator pointed out, By these violent 
regulations, which perhaps were, at the outset, the 
best suited for the country, a total change in its 
rural economy was produced ; it is no longer cus- 
tomary to import common necessaries from Buenos 
Ayres and the adjacent provs. The migration of 
the rural pop. has been forbidden. Rice, maize, 
yucca, kitchen vegetables, are now cultivated on 
a more extended seale; and the growth of cotton, 
which had formerly been wholly received from 
Corrientes, suffices for the consumption, The breed- 
ing of horses and horned cattle has been equally. 
encouraged ; and instead of receiving cattle from 
Entre-Rios, a3 previously, the farmers have now 
a surplus stock. The prohibition to interfere with 
the forests, and the total suspension of the inter- 
course between Paraguay anid other countries, eon- 
tributed very much to produce these results, as 
they turned to the cultivation of the soil all the 
industry which used to be applied to navigation, 
the cutting down of timber, and the collection of 
the yerba mate, 

The latter, or Paraguay tea, is the leaf of the 
Ilex Paraguayensis, an evergreen about the size of 
an orange-tree, growing wild and in great abun- 
dance in the dense forests in the N. and E, provs,, 
to which the natives resort in great numbers for 
its collection. It is difficult to penetrate the 
country where it is found ; but the profits derived 
from the article are ample, Paraguay tea bein; 
in as general demand throughout La Plata, Chili, 
and many parts of Peru, as the teas of China are 
in Europe. Its collection is undertaken by mer- 
chants in Assumption, who each employ a master- 
workman or abilitador, and from about 20 to 50 
peons, the master providing axes, knives, tobacco, 
mules, bulls for slaughter, and other provisions, 
with money advanced to him by the merchant. 
The boughs of the yerba, with the leaves attached, 
are first hewn down and scorched; the leaves 
being then roughly removed, and dried by bein, 
placed over a wide arch of woodwork, underneatl 
which a large fire is kindled; and, together with 
the small twigs, they are afterwards ground to 
powder by a rude wooden mill, The tea is next 
‘weighed and stored by the overscer, who pays the 
peons for it, at the rate of 2 rials or 1s, each arroba 
of 25 Ibs, It is next rammed tightly into bags of 
bull's hide, which are left to dry in the sun, and 
contain from 200 Ibs, to 220 Ibs. each, and in this 
state it goes to market. Mr, Robertson estimates 
that for six months’ work the peon may obtain 
about 571 in wages; but he has run in debt to his 
master perhaps 122. beforg entering the woods. and 
as much more while employed there, for neither 
of which sums he has Bot half the value. Of the 
remaining balance of 33/., he spends perhaps 12/, 
in ornaments for his horse, 5/, more in personal 
decorations, and the rest in gambiing, to wllich 
all are very much addicted. ‘In a month the 
peon re-selJs his horse-furniture and personal ap- 
parel; and in a fortnight after that he is left with- 
out a farthing; and in a week more he is to be 
found again naked in the yerbales,’ (Robertson’s 
Letters, i, 184-150.) 

Manufactures received a considerable impulse 
from the dictator's prohibition of foreign commerce. 
‘The people had previously imported cotton, woollen, 
andalmostall other manufactured goods; and there 
used to be no such thing as a good workman in 
Paraguay. But the exercise of ingenuity was 
excited, not only by necessity, but by terror.- The 
dictater caused a gibbet to be erected, and threat- 
ened a poor shoemaker to hang him up, because he 
had not made some belts of the size he required ; 
aud once he sentenced an unfortunate smith to 
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hard labour, because he had improperly placed the 
sight of a cannon. (Rengger, be. p. 50.) 

Francia, next to personal aggrandisement, ap- 
pears to have been actuated by the short-sighted 
policy of wishing to render Paraguay dependent 
solely on her own internal resources, and wholly 
unconnected in any way with any other S, Ame- 
rican state. Except in special cases, he permitted 
no ingress or egress of individuals or merchandise 
toor from Paraguay. While Paraguay remained a 
Spanish prov., the yearly value of its exported pro- 
duce fell little short of 1,500,000 dols, 8,000,000 
Ibs, Paraguay tea were annually sent to Santa Fé 
and Buenos Ayres, besides 1,000,000 Ibs, tobacco, 
large quantities of timber, cotton, sugar, molasses, 
and spirits, But the only trade, if so it may be 
called, which has been carried on of late years, 
was on account of the government. ‘The’ total 
exports from Paraguay to the United Kingdom 
amounted to 1,7642 in 1862, and the imports, in 
the same year, to 1,825 In each of the years, 
1859, 1860, 1861, 1863, and 1864, the imports as 
well as the exports were nil, 

The government of Paraguay is nominally re- 
‘publican, It approached, under Francia, as near to 
an absolute despotism as can well be conceived, the 
dictatorship of SyNa in ancient Rome being the 
only model with which it may be compared, ‘The 
state has a so-styJed congress of several hundred 
members; but the entire power is centred in the 
dictator, who is not only commander-in-chiet, but 
head of the chureh, the law, and every other 
branch of the administration, The country is 
divided into 20 sections, or commandancias, exclu- 
sive of a territory in the SE., called the Missions, 
occupying 600 sq. leagues, and governed by a spe- 
cial officer, Besides Assumption, the cap., there 
are but 4 towns in Paraguay, the other collections 
of houses being mere villages, During the reign 
of Francia, there was no law save what was dic- 
tated by the caprice of the dictator; and his pun- 
ishments were as barbarous as his policy was ty- 
rannical and oppressive. The military force in 
1865—when Paraguay got involved in war with 
the combined powers of Brazils, Uraguay, and the 
Argentine republic—amounted to above 50,000 
men, said to be well-discipliued and warlike. ‘Phe 
amount of the public revenue is uncertain: it is 
derived from state property, the greater part of 
which has been contiscated; tithes in kind upon 
all articles of produce, the right to levy which is 
sold each year to the best bidder; taxes upon 
shops and’ store-houses in the eap.; the droit 
@aubaine, or tight to the property of all foreigners 
dying in Paraguay; fies postage, sale, stamp, 
and commercial dues, ‘The principal state expev- 
diture is for war-stores, afd the support of the 
army. There is no public debt. Public edueation 
jy not much encouraged; but there are many pri- 
mary schools for male children, and, according to 
Reugger and Longchamps, ‘it is a rare occurrence 
in this country, where no printing-press exists, to 
tind a man who cannot read and write,’ 

Paraguay was discovered, in 1526, by Sebastian 
Cabot, The Jesuits afterwards established many 
missions in the S. part of the country ; and were 
supposed to have effected astonishing improve- 
ments in the condition and habits of the natives 
but no sooner had they been expelled in 1768, than 
the fabric they had been so long in raising fell 
straightway to pieces, and the Indians relapsed 
into their former barbarism, In 1776 Paraguay 
became a prov. of the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. 
In 1810, the Buenos Ayres revolutionary fr 
were defeated by the Paraguayans; but the latter 
soon afterwards deposed their governor, and, in 
1818, proclaimed Paraguay a republic under two 
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consuls. In 1814, the seeond consu?, Dr. Franciaji 
found means to get himself made sole dictator ia 
3 years, and, at the expiration of that term, for‘ 
life. In 1826, Francia declared Paraguay inde- 
pendent, and its independence was formally reeng; 
nised by the empercr of Brazil in 1827. in 184, 
General Lopez, elected president, aicoute to 
Francia; and he, in his turn, was succeeded by his 
son, Don Francisco Polano Lopez, in 1862. In 
1865, as already stated, Paraguay became jnvolved 
in war with Brazil, Uraguay, and the Argentine 
Republic, in which the army, under Presideut 
Lopez, displayed a high degree of valour. 

PARAMARIBO. See Guiana (DutcH). 

PARGA, a fortified town and sea-port of Euro- 
pean Turkey, in Albania, sanjiak Delvino, on the 
Jonian Sea, near the mouth of the Fanar (an. 
Acheron), 48 m. SW. Yannina, and 18 m, E. Paxo; 
lat. 89° 15’ 43” N., long. 20° 24' E. Pop, estimated 
at 4,000. The town is built amphitheatrewise on 
the side of a steep rock, surrounded on three sides 
by the sea, the summit of which is crowned by an 
almost impregnable fortress, commanding a magni- 
ficent view of the surrounding coast and country, 
It is surrounded by strong wails, and has a double 
harbour, ‘The streets are narrow, steep, and dirty; 
it bas no public buildings of importance, and many 
of the houses are in ruins. The inhabs. export oil, 
tobacco, different kinds of fruit, and some tolerably 
good wine, all being the produce of the fertile 
and well-watered tracts surrounding the town, Sir 
J, C, Hobhouse states that the Pargiots were 
among the worst of the Albanians, and that, their 
connection with the Christian states had taught 
them only the vices of civilisation without dimin- 
ishing their ferocity, (Albania and Turkey, p. 169.) 
The opinions of General Campbell and Colonel 
Leake are much more favourable; and Colonel de 
Bosset, who had excellent opportunities of esti- 
mating their character, pronounced them to be 
spirited and independent, though at the same time 
temperate, docile, and, if well treated, easy of 
command. The Albanians, however, mostly with- 
drew from the town on its being ceded to Ali 
rece and the present inhabs. are principally 

urks, 

Parga is hardly mentioned in history until 1401, 
when it entered into an alliance with Venice, 
which continued nearly four centuries, until the 
subversion of the latter in 1797. Parga, being in- 
dependent of Ali Pacha, tyrant of Albania, afforded 
an asylum to refugees from his violence, and was 
the seat of frequent cabals against his government ; 
so that it became an object of importance for him 
to annex it to his doménions. In 1814, it was be~ 
sieged by Ali, but being assisted by the British in 
Corfu, Ali was obliged to give up the siege, and 
the Pargiots had reason to believe that they would 
be incorporated with the republic of the Jonian 
Islands, The British government did not, how- 
ever, agree to this arrangement: they felt the im- 
portance of Parga to Corfu; but the dread of con- 
tinued dissensions with the Albanians led to a 
negotiation for its surrender, on Ali paying a pecu- 
niary indemnity to such of the inhabs. as should 
refuse to remain after a change of government In 
consequence of this agreement, which was severely, 
and perhaps justly, censured, most of the Pargiots 
withdrew to the Ionian Islands; and Ali had to 
pay, in all, about 200,002 by way of compensa- 
tion, The cession took place in 1819, 

PARIS (an, Lutetia or Lucotecia), a celebrated 
city of W. Europe, the metropolis of France, in 
the dép. of the Seine, of which, with its suburbs, 
it oceupies the largest portion, on the Seine, about. 
110 m. Girect dist.) from its mouth, 210 m. SSE, 
Londen, and 159 m. SSW. Brussela; in the centre 
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ot the-network (réseau) of French railways. Pop. 
1,500,129 at the census of 1861, and calculated. 

- from the return of births and deaths, to amount 
to 1.667,841 on the Ist of August, 1865. 

The city stands in a plain, surrounded on 
sevéra] sides, but especially N. and NE., by:con- 
siderkbIt eminences; and ‘the geological consti- 
ution of the district is 80 peculiar that the French 
geologists have called it the Paris basin, in the 
same way.that the English have called the ter- 
tiary formations near the English metropolis, the 
London busin. Here are found alternate strata, 
abounding with marine and freshwater shells, and 
containing also many fossil remains of extinct 
animals. -Gypsum (known in England as plaster 
of Paris) is found in large quantities; and S. of 
the Seine is quarried good building-stone, of 
which, indeed, some of the principal edifices of 
Paris are formed: the older quarries, all of which 
were subterranean, have been converted into 

’. eatacomba, or repositories for the boues of the! 
dead, removed from the public graves that once } 
abounded, greatly to the injury of the health of 
the city, 









situated on both sites a 
considerable river, which rans through it from 
8K. to NW., and divides it into two parts, of 
which the largest is on the N. side; the most j 
aucient part of the city being, however, confined | 
to the small islands within the channel of the} 
river. In the course of centuries it has 6o ex-) 
tended itself, that it now occupies an area of} 
about 14 eq. m., including the Champs Elysées, 
and other open spaces at its W. extremity. Many 
of the best streets are parallel to the river, and | 
the open spaces, or quays along its banka, present ! 
an agreeable feature of which London is ‘almost | 
wholly destitute, A few of the streets more 
recently built are wide, and lined on each side 
with trottoirs; but, generally speaking, the streets 
are narrower, and less regular, than those of the 
British metropolis, The style of building, how~ 
ever, in the best streets, is probably superior to 
that of London, ‘The houses are very high, and 
many of them comprise 7 stories, including the 
ground-floor; for there are no sunk stories, Al) 
the tenements have rich heavy cornices one story 
below the roof, and the fronts are invariably 
coated with plaster, and repainted from time to 
time, The town has, therefore, in its better parts, 
a gayer and handsomer appearance thau London ; 
Dut, internaily, the houses (which are of great 
extent, inhabited by many families, and, in some 
cases, formed round internal courtyards, accessible 
by -porte-cochéres) want the thany comforts and 
conveniences which are found in English houses,’ 
(Maclaren’s Notes, p. 12.) As in London, the 
fashionable part of Paris is at its W. end, while 

the districts of an opposite character are mostly 
in the E, and 8, The boulevards, a succession of 
open, circular roads, similar to the Circular Road’ 
which surrounds Dublin, encirele the more densely 
peopled portion of the city. They occupy the 
site of the old fortifications built in the reign of 
Louia XIIL, are from 60 to 70 yards in width, 
and, being planted with trees, ‘form agreeable 
places of resort for all classes of the inhabs, . 

The city was originally divided into 4 quarters 
{quartiers), but as it increased, new allotments 
became necessary, thongh the old name was re- 
tained; and hence we find that there are at pre- 
sent 80 quartiers. For electoral and municipal 
purposes, however, Paris is divided into 20 arron- 
dissements, each comprising 4 quartiers, ‘ Paris, 
observes Sir H. Lytton Bulwer (France, Social, 
Lit. and Vol., i. 44), ‘is divided into quarters as 
well by its manners as it laws: and these different 
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districts differ as widély one from the other fh the 
ideas, habits, and appearance of their inhabs. as 
in the height and size of their buildings, or the 
width and cleanliness of their streets. The Chaus- 
sée d’Antin breathes the atmosphere of the Bourse, 
and the Palais Royal is the district of bankers, 
stock-brokers, generals of the empire, and rich 
tradespeople ; and it is the quarter fullest of life, 
most animuted, most rife with the spirit of pro- 
gress, change, luxury, and clegance. Here are 
all the fine buildings, arcades, and shops, and here 
are given the richest and most splendid balls, 
How different is the quartier St. Germain, the 
district of the long and silent street, of the meagre 
repast, and the large, well-trimmed garden, of the 
great court-yard, of the broad and dark staircase, 
inhabited by the administrations and the old 
nobility, manifesting no signs of change, no 
widening of streets, no piercing of arcades or 
passages : it hardly possesses a restaurant of note, 
and has but one unfrequented theatre. Further 
E,, on the same side of the Seine, is the quartier 
of the students, at once poor and popular, in- 
habited by those eloguent and illustrious pro- 
fessors who give to France its literary glory. 
Then there is the Marais, the at of old- 
fashioned judges and merchants, Where the men- 
ners have been changed almost as little as the 
houses by the philosophy of the 18th century: 
here are no carriages, no equipages; all is still 
and silent; you are curried back to the customs 
of the grand hotels in the time of Louis XIIL 
‘Then there is the Faubourg St. Antoine, the resi- 
dence of those immense masses that reigned under 
Robespierre, and which Napoleon, after Waterloo, 
refused to summon to his assistance. And behold 
the ancient city of Paris surrounded by the Seine, 
and filled by a vast and wretched population; 
there, proud amidst the sordid roofs around them,- 
rise the splendid towers of Notre Dame, that 
temple of the 12th century, which, in spite of the 
Madeleine, has not been surpassed in the 19th; 
there is the Hétel Dieu, the antique hospital as 
old as the time of Philip Augustus; and there is 
the Palais de Justice, where sat the parliament of 
Broussel, remarkable in the chronicle of De Retz.’ 

Barriéres and Boulevards,—Paria, as defined in 
the reign of Louis XVI, was of an irregular oval 
shape, its greatest. length from NW, to SE., being 
4 m., and its greatest breadth from the Barritre 
de Ja Villette northward to the Barritre d'Enfer 
southward about 84m, The barridres which en- 
closed this old Paris were taken away at the 
commencement of the reign of Napoleon HY., 
and the confines of the great city removed to the 
enclosure of the new forgifications, erected under 
king Louis Philippe, 1840-48, The immense 
changes made by the emperor Napoleon HI. in 
the guter aspect of Paris, involving the destruction 
of a great part of the old city and the erection of 
anew and far more splendid one on its ruins, ara 
chiefly marked in these vast thoroughfares, whieh 
form the characteristic feature of Paris, known as 
the Boulevards, The Boulevards owe their origin 
to the improvements that took place in Paris under 
Léuis XIV, when the ancient fortifications of the 
city were destroyed and the ditches filed up. At 
the suggestion of Colbert, the king determined to 
form a wide read upon the side of the northern 
ramparts, and plant it with trees; and, in 1670, 
the Boulevard, or bulwark, from the Rue St, An- 
toine ta the Rue St. Martin was opened for public 
use. Gradually this fine thoroughfare became ex- 
tended, bat it was not until the reign of Napoleon 
IIL that the girdle of boulevards, surrounding the 
immense city on all sides, was entirely completed, 

‘The boulevards, though forming one unintere . 
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rupted road, are distinguished by various names, in 
the different sections. ‘The principal line runs from 
the Bastille to the Madeleine, and is about three 
miles long. . The Boulevard Beaumarchais, named 
after the well-known dramatist, comes first. The 
next, the Boulevard des Filles-du-Calvaire is called 
after an old convent, The Boulevard du Temple 
has recently undergone a transformation, The 
second-rate. theatres, which were its distinctive 
feature, and which gained for it the title of 
‘Boulevard du Crime,’ on account of the murders 
and burglaries which were represented on their 
boards, have disappeared in order to make way for 
the new Boulevard du Prince Eugéne. At the 
end of this boulevard is the Rue du Temple, lead- 
ing to the Temple and Hétel-de-Ville and the 
Rue du Faubourg du Temple, one of the oldest 
streets in Paris, Next comes the Boulevard St, 
Martin, at the east end of which is the new 
Caserne du Prince Eugéne, at the junction of 
the Boulevard du Prince Eugene and the Boule- 
vard de Magenta. A little beyond is the hand- 
some fountain of the Chateau d’Eau, with spout- 
ing lions and an encircling square. The Porte 
St. Martin marks the limit of the boulevard. It 
was erceted in 1674 by the city of Paris in honour 
of Louis XIV., and is 54 feet high by 54 wide, 
The bass-reliefs represent the capture of Gesangon, 
the defeat of the Triple Alliance, the taking of 
Limbourg, and the overthrow of the Germans— 
all achievements of the ‘Grand Monarch,’ who is 
portrayed as Hercules with a long peruke. In 
1848, there was desperate fighting at this spot. 
‘fhe Boulevard St. Dents, the shortest of the whole 
series, separates the Boulevards Scbastopol and 
Strasbourg and the Rue St. Denis and Faubourg 
St. Denis. It was along the latter that the patron 
saint of Paris took his celebrated walk with his 
head under his arm, and that the sovereigns of 
France used to pass on their return from being 
crowned at St. Denis. Moving westward the 
boulevards gradually become more fashionable, 
both in the character of the shops and houses, and 
of the people who traverse them, The Boulevard 
Poissonnitre exhibits the first marked indications 
of the change, which is fully developed in the 
Boulevard des Italiens, 
de la Paix are to be found the richest and most 
brilliant: magasins, the finest equipages, and the 
most aristocratic loungers. The Boulevard de Ja 
Madeleine, still further west, is remarkable for its 
elegant houses, and the magnificent edifice from 
which it derives its title. The new Boulevard 
Malesherbes here branches off towards the Park of 
Monceaux and the exterior boulevards which form 
asecond circle round the iuner ones, 

Principal Streets, Places, and Parks.—The lead- 
ing street of Paris, corresponding with the Strand 
or Oxford Street of London, is the Rue St, Honoré, 
ranning westward from the Marché des Innocens, 
and forming, with its continuation, the Rue Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré, a line of streets very nearly 2 
m, in length, The houses in this faubourg are 
fange and handsome, belonging chiefly to the 
higher classes; but those in the part nearer the 
centre of the eity consist principally of shops ard 
residences of persons in trace. ‘The Rue St. Ho- 
noré is connected eastward with the Rue St. 
Antoine, terminating in the Place de Ja Bastille, 
in which is the model of the projected Fontaine de 
YEléphante, These streets nearly intersect the 
capital from WNW. to ESE., and the continuous 
Tine measured from the Barriére du Route west- 
ward to the Rarriére du Tréue eastward, is ex- 
actly 5m. in length, From N. to S. runs another 
and almost equally important avenue, formed N, 
of the Seine by the Faubourg and Rue St. Martin, 
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crossing the river and Isle of Paris by tum 
bridges, the part S. of the river consisting of tug 
Rue and Faubourg St. Jacques, terminating in 
Barriére d’Arceuil, from which te the N. end 
the line at the Barriére de Ja Villette is a distance, 
of 33m, The Rue St. Denis runs parallel td the 
Rue St. Martin, connecting the Pont-au-Change 
with the N. Boulevards at the Porte St. Denis; 
and more westward, running in the same direction, 
are the Rue de Richelieu, Rue de Castiglione, and 
Rue dela Paix connected with the Place Vendéme, 
the Rue de Luxembourg, and the Rues Royale and 
Tronchet, which run into the square containing 
the church of La Madeleine. “These again are 
crossed by other streets running from W. to E., 
the principal being the Rue St. Augustin, which 
connects the Bourse with the Boulevard des Capu- 
chins; and opposite to the Gardens of the Tuile- 
ties is the Rue de Rivoli, a noble well-paved street, 
bordered on its N. side by government buildings 
and fine hotels: it is about 3m, in length, and 
lined throughout its whole extent with colonnade&, 
‘The chief streets S. of the Seine and parallel to its 
banks are in the Faubourg St. Germain, comprising 
the Rue de Grenclie, a handsome avenue lined 
with several large and handsome government 
buildings, the Rue St. Dominique, Rue de PUni- 
versité, and Rue de Bourbon, the last running close 
to and in a line with the Quai d'Orsay. Some of 
the streets at the E. end of Paris are narrow and 
irregularly built, although vast improvements have 
been made even in this district within the last few 
years, and immense blocks of houses pulled down 
to make room for new and larger roads. The 
Quartier Latin, S. of the Seine, comprises several 
collegiate edifices; but the strects are confined, 
The quarters of the Tuileries, the Place Vendome, 
and the Chaussée d’Antin, are the most favourable 
districts N. of the Seine ; but the houses, or hétels, 
of the higher classes are chiefly in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, 

Besides the streets just, mentioned, Paris has 
about a hundred squares, or places, the principal of 
which are—1, the Place de Ja Concorde, an open 
space W. of the garden of the Tuileries, in the 
centre of which is the obelisk brought from Luxor, 
in Hayne 99 ft. 3 in. in height, inc, its pedestal ; 
2, the Place Vendéme, an octagon surrounded on 
three sides by handsome buildings, with Corin- 
thian fronts, and having in its centre a noble 
column, formed on the model of that of Trajan at 
Rome, covered with bronze castings, representing 
the achievements of the grand army in 1805, and 
surmounted by a statue of Napoleon ; 3, the Place 
des Victoires, originally formed in 1685, and 
having in its centre an equestrian statue of Louis 
XIV. on a marble pedestal, with bass-reliefs; 
4, the Place de Gréve, where public executions 
were formerly carried into effect, and having on 
one side the [1étel de Ville; 5, the Parvis Notre 
Dame, in front of the cathedral of that name, and 
having on its S, side the Hotel Dieu; and 6. the 
Place de la Bastille, in the Faubourg. St. Antoine, 
occupying the site of the Bastille destroyed 14th 
July, 1789: inits centre is the Colonne de Juillet, 
a large Composite column, erected in commemo- 
ration of the revolution of 1830, 163 ft. in height, 
surmounted by a colossal figure of the Genius of 
France. Paris has also a vast number of fountains, 
communicating by pipes with the Seine and the 
Canal de ’Oureq: some. of them, as the fountains 
of S, Sulpice, St. Eustache, Grenelle, the Chateau 
d’Kau in the Boulevard de Bondi, and that in the 
Marché des Innocens, are worthy of notice from 
their architectural beauty; though the supply of 
water from them is not only insufficient, but of 
bad quality, In consequence of the great depth 
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“to which the caleaire grossier of the Paris basin 
penetrates, there are no springs in the city itself, 
though aqueducts bring pure water from a distance ; 
but pipes, leading as in London to each house, 
are of.very modern date, and only partially intro- 
duced, 

Exclusive of several handsome gates and bar- 
riers, Paris has four splendid triumphal arches; 

“those of St. Denis and St. Martin in the N, Boule- 
vards, erected in honour of Louis XIV.; the Arc 
du Carrousel, forming the principal entrance to 
the palace of the Tuileries, built in 1806 on the 
plan of that of Septimius Severus at Rome, being 
60 ft. in width by 45 ft. in height; and the Are 
de PEtoile, at the W. end of the Avenue de 
Neuilly, commenced by Napoleon I. in 1806, and 
completed by Louis Philippe. ‘The latter is a 
inost magnificent monument, and is, indeed, by 
far the most stupendous structure of the kind ever 
erected, either in ancient or modern times. It 
onysists of a single arch 96} ft, in height, 48 ft. 
in width, and 73 ft. in depth, and of two smaller 
transverse arches; the whole structure being 147 








ft. in length by 73 ft. in depth, and 1624 ft. in| 


height, Tt stands separate fron any other build- 
ing, so that it is seen to the best ad: antage, It 
has numerous colossal groups of sculpture, depict- 
ing most of the great battles gained by the French 
during the revolutionary war. The effect of this 
prodigious structure is grand in the extreme, and is 
worthy the genius and magnificence of its founder, 

Contiguous to the Are de I’Ktoile is the 





Garden of the Tuileries, an enclosed space of | 


sixty-seven acres. laid out by the celebrated Le 
Notre in broad walks and angular beds, and pro- 
fusely ornamented with vases and statues. It is 
a favourite resort of the Parisians, and is separated 
by the Place de la Concorde from the Champs 
Elysées, an open space about 1,000 yds, in length 
by 400 yds, in breadtit, planted by Colbert in 1670, 
with pavilions along the sides provided with seats 
and entertainments. ‘These parks, for so they may 
be called, constitute with the Avenue de Neuilly 
the Hyde Park of Paris, and, like it, are thronged 
on Sundays and festival days. Nearly connected 
with the Champs Elysces is the Buis de Boulogne, 
an equally favourite resort of the Parisian public. 
Onee a vast and dense forest, the Bois de Bou- 
logne, as late as the end of the last century, was a 
well-stocked game preserve, in which the kings 
of France were in the habit of huvting. ‘The 
plantations suffered from the Revolution and 
otherwise ; but the first Napoleon repaired much 
of the damage, andthe Emperoy Napoleon III. 
tastefully improved the park, and had it laid out 
with spacious shady avenues, winding walks, and 
artificial lakes, rendering the whole a scene of 
exceeding beauty and attraction. The larger of 
the two lakes contains two islands. Boats ply on 
these lakes, and transport the visitor from onc side 
to the other, or to the Swiss chalet on one of the 
islands. The margin of the lakes offers an agree- 
able prospect, and being amply furnished with 
seats, is much frequented. S. of the Seine is the 
Champ de Mars, an oblong space bordered by a 
double avenue of trees, and used for reviewing 
troops, and horse-racing, It was the scene of 
the celebrated 2éte de la Fédération, 14th July, 
1790, as well as of the Champ de Mai during the 
100 days, Several minor gardens are dispersed 
in the different fauxbourgs; besides which, near 
the E, and W. suburbs respectively, are the Pare 
de Vincennes, about 2} m. in length by 2 m. in 
breadth, 

Palaces and Government Buildings —Paris con- 
taius several palaces. The Louvre has not been 
the residence of a French monarch since the 
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minority of Louis XV., and is now formed into a 
national museum and picture gallery. The Palais 
Royal, built by Cardinal Richelieu, and the favour- 
ite abode of Louis XIII. and Anne of Austria, con- 
sists partly of shops, cafés, restaurateurs, and esta- 
minets, crowded at all times, day and night, by al- 
most every cluss of the Parisians. A wing of the 
Palais Royal became the residence, after the year 
1851, of Prince Napoleon, cousin of the emperor 
Napoleon III. The Palais du Luxembourg, built 
for Marie de Medici, widow of Henry IV., was 
devoted to the use of the Chamber of Peers, under 
king Louis Philippe, but has since been chiefly ap 
prepriated as a museum and picture gallery. “ The 
palace of the Tuileries, erected in the 16th cen- 
tury, on the site of a manufactory of tiles (tuiles, 
whence its name), was greatly enlarged by Henry 
IV., Louis XHI. and XIV. ‘Additions have since 
been made to it by Napoleon I, Louis Philippe, 
and, most of all, by Napoleon TIT, Its archi. 
tecture is of a mixed character; but the earlier 
| parts may be taken as a good specimen of the re- 
| vived Italian style. Wings spread from the main 
building towards the Place du Carrousel, connect- 
ig it with the Louvre; on the garden side are 
arcades extending through the central portion of 
| the building, at the sides uf which are handsome 
pavilions formed into state apartments, remark- 
| able for their lofty windows, flanked by Coriuthian 
; pilasters. ‘The general effect is extremely grand, 
| especially on the garden side; but its grandeur 
results more from its great length and the variety 
of outline it presents, than from any excellence 
or congruity in the details, The state-rooms are 
on the first-floor, running the whole length of 
the garden-front, the principal being the Salle du 
Conseil; the state dining-room, known as the 
Galerie de Diane, from which other rooms lead to 
@ vast saloon, and state ball-room in the centre of 
; the building, called the Salle des Maréchaux, 
adorned with portraits of the marshals of France, 
and one of the finest rooms of the kind in Europe, 
The court of the Tuileries, on the E, side of the 
palace, was formed chiefly by Napoleon IL, and 
Jorms a wide space, separated by an iron railing 
from the Place du Carrousel, and used for the in- 
spection and review of the troops on duty in 
Paris. S. of the Place du Carrousel is the long 
galiery of the Louvre, connecting it with the 
‘Tuileries. The pictures are deposited ina splendid 
range of rooms on the first floor facing the river, 
above 4m, in length; but nearly the whole in 
terior of the palace, which forms ‘a hollow square, 
is appropriated to the reception of museums and 
galleries, which will be subseqfenff¥ noticed. A 
portion of the basement story, however, in the 8, 
wing, is divided into apartments for the Tesidence 
of officers and attendants. As respects its ex. 
ternal architecture, the Louvre is undoubtedly one 
of the finest structures in Europe. Its E, front, 
facing the Place de Louvre, consists of a magni. 
ficent colonnade formed by 28 coupled Corinthian 
columns, rising above the basement story, and 
surmounted by a beautiful cornice and line of 
balustrades, The §., or river front, though much 
less ornamented, is still extremely handsome, 
being faced with 40 Corinthian pilasters, above 
which rise a balustrade and central pediment; 
the N. and W. fronts are quite plain, and form 


a striking contrast to those just described. The 
is a perfect 











internal courtyard of the Louvre 

square, each side being 400 ft. in length. ‘The 

buildings surrounding it are of the Corinthian and 

Composite ortlers, highly adorned with sculpture, 
‘The Palais Royal, which stands to the N. of the 

mass of buildings just noticed, has towards the 

Rue St. Honoré a front with two wings, united by 
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a’ streen which encloses a courtyard somewhat 
resembling the Horse Guards or Admiralty of 
London, not inclegant, though of a very faulty 
style, Round the oblong space, at the back of the 
palace, the Duke of Orleans, father of king Louis 
Philippe, erected large houses and handsome 
colonnades, occupied by jewellers, tailors, mar- 
chands-de-mode, shoemakers, printsellers, restau- 
rants, and keepers of cafés, estaminets, or smoking- 
rooms. The gardens are tastefully laid out, the 
whole being brilliantly illuminated with ‘gas. 
Hence the Palais Royal is the perpetual rendez- 
vous of the idle and curious, as well as of the 
little rentiers of the capital, The Palais du Lux- 
embourg, where, during the Republic, the Direc- 
tory held its sittings, and which, on the re-estab- 
lishment of the monarchy, wasused by the Chamber 
of Peers, and, after the revolution of 1848, by the 
«Parliament of Workmen,’ under the presidency 
of M, Louis Blanc, is a stately editice, facing the 
Rue da Vangirard, with two wings, connected by 
a screen and gateway; being remarkable for 
strength and solidity, as well as for the beauty of 
its proportions, The interior comprises several 
handsome apartments, the most interesting being 
the Salles des Séances, a semicircular chamber of 
no great size, round which were formerly arranged 
chairs for peers or ouvriers, while the flat side 
was occupied by the president's seat and tables 
for clerks. The gallery of the Luxembourg, 
which once boasted of a fine collection of old pic- 
tures, since removed to the Louvre, is now appro- 
priated to the reception of works by living French 
artists. The gardens beltind the palace, laid out 
in the old French style, have a sheet of water in 
the centre, 

Among the buildings devoted to the use of the 
government and legislature, the first place is due 
to the Palais Bourbon, now the Palace of the 
Legislative Assembly, It was erected chiefly by 
the Prince of Condé, between 1722 and 1789, and 
it was ocenpied during the first revolution by the 
Council of Five Hundred. At the restoration of 
the Bourbons it was restored to the Condé family, 
with a proviso for the accommodation of the 
deputies In that portion of the building previously 
eecupied by the council; but the entire palace 
was subsequently purchased for the use of the le- 
gislaturc, ‘The Corinthian portico fronting the 
Pont Louis XVI, the pediment of which has 
been completed and exposed to public view, is of 
fine proportions; bat, when compared with the 
building to which it is the entrance, it seems much 
too large, and leads to no apartments of any great 
size, except ths Chamber of Deputies, a semicir- 
cular room ornamented with 20 Tonic columns of 
white marble, having gilt capitals, The presi- 
dent’s chair and the tribune form the centre of the 
axis of the semicircle, round which rise succes- 
sively the seats and desks of the deputies to the 
height of the basement supporting the eolumis, 
‘The walls are adorned with pictures and statues; 
and a spacious double gallery, capable of accom~ 
modating 700 persons, runs round the semicircular 
part of the chamber, fitted up with tribunes for 
Vig functionaries, the corps diplomatique? and 
reats for the public. ‘Ihe library of the legis- 
lature, a long and handsome gallery, contains 
about 60,000 vols, chiefly reports and law books, 
both French and English, including also a few 
rare MSS, : 

At the comer of the Rue du Faubourg St, Ho- 
noré is the Palais de l'Elysée National, for some 
time occupied by the emperor Napoleon IIL, 
while president of the republic. This palace 





has been the residence of a yreat variety of per-| 
sous, It was built, in 1718, by Molet, for the | 
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Count d’Evrenx. It was afterwards bought mall 
occupied by Madame de Pompadour, Ata 
period it became the property and residence WE 
Murat; and on his departure for Naples it wast 
eceasionally occupied by Napoleon I., who wai. 
much attached to it. Subsequently it was inha= 
bited by the Duke de Berry. It ‘contains some 
magnificent apartments. In one of these the em; 
peror Napoleon J. signed his last abdication. 

Some of the government offices are extremely. 
handsome edifices, especially the Hétel des Fi- 
nances. an insulated struetute of vast size in the 
Rue Rivoli; and the Hétel du Quai d’Orsay, a 
noble stone building, on the plan of the Farnese 
Palace at Rome, and one of the most magnificent’ 
in Paris, comprising about 800 rooms, divided inte 
affices for the Council of State, the Cour des ® 
Comptes, and for the departments of the Interior 
and Public: Instraction, The Hotel des Affaires 
Etrangeres, in the Rue des Capucines, is a building 
of considerable extent, but with few pretensions. 
to architectural elegance. The Hétel des Mon- 
naics, or Mint, S. of the Seine, a little W. of the 
Pont Neuf, built in 1771, has two fronts, the: 
principal of which facing the river, has a le 
of 300, with a height of 78 ft. AIL the operations 
of coining are carried on within this building ; and 
it is the place of assay for all gold and silver arti- 
cles made in Paris, In one of the apartments is 
a super collection of medals and casts belongit 
to all eras of French history, Among other buil 
ings nearly or more remotely connected with the 
government of Paris are the following: 1, The 
Hétel de Ville, in the Place of the same name, 
commenced in 1549, but not completed till 1605, 
having a broad front, with two side pavilions, 
higher than the rest of the edifice, and two gates, 
leading to a quadrangle, in which is a bronze 
statue of Louis XIV, It comprises some fine 
apartments, particularly the Grand Salle, at one 
of the windows of which Lafayette, in 1830, in- 
troduced Louis Philippe to the populace as the 
best of republicans. 2, The Palais de Justice, in 
the Isle du Palais, an edifice in a mixed style, 
erected between the 14th and 18th centuries, on 
the site of a still more ancient structure: in the 
interior a central staircase leads to a grand saloon, 
called the Halle des Pas Perdus, which comprisea 
apartments for the Court of Cassation, the Cour 
Royale, and Cour d’Assize. 3, The Hotel de la 
Legion d'Honneur, on the Quai d’Orsay. 

Paris has a great number of prisons, The 
madel prison, or Nouvelle Force, Rue de Mazas, is 
on a large scale, and is fitted up so as to carry out 
the solitary systém to its farthest extent. It has 
1,260 cells : and its arrangements, in regard to the 
security, the isolation, and the surveillance of the 
prisoners, are said to be as perfect as can well ba 
desired. Of the other prisons those of St. Pélagia 
and St, Lazare are the most extensive and best 
managed, The prison for juvenile offenders, in 
the Rue dela Roquette, is built on the panopticon 
Principle. The Abbaye, so infamous in the annals 
of the revolution of 1789, is now exclusively em- 
ployed for the detention of military offenders, 

Religious Edifices,—The sacred buildings of 
Paris, like these devoted to secular purposes, 
exhibit a great variety of styles; but, from the 
close of the 16th centary downwards, the Grecian 
has prevailed, The first place, however, both as 
respects antiquity and grandeur, must be given 
to the Cathédrale de Notre Dame, erected between. 
1010 and 1407: it is a cruciform structure, with 
an octagonal E, end, and double aisles surrround- 
ing the choir and nave; a third aisle also being 
occupied by a series of seven external chapels, 
At the W, end are two lofty towers, evidently 
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intended to have been the bases for steeples; but 
the tower usually seen at the intersection of the 
navé and transepts was destroyed during the Re- 
volution. The length of the church externally 
is 442 ft., the breadth 162 ft. and the length of 
transepts 352 ft.: the towers are 235 feet high. 
The exterior, though not without beauty, is heavy, 
owing to the absence of steeples and pinnacles, 
which give a light appearance to the majority of 
Gothic buildings. The W. front, however, with 
its three large gates and circular window, and the 
noble gateway on the W. side of the church, are 
highly worthy of admiration. The inside of the 
church has a very splendid and imposing appear- 
ance, owing to its numerous aisles and chapels; 
but the uniformity of effect hus been entirely de- 
stroyed by the embellishments of the choir, which, 
though in themselves beautiful, are wholly un- 
suited to the rest of the building. The church of 
St. Germain des Prés, built about 50 years after 
Notre Dame, is cruciform, with a circular FE, end. 
A considerable portion of the old building has gone 
to decay; and, out of three towers, only one re- 
mains; but the interior contains some good modern 
decorations, valuable pictures, and,old monuments, 
‘There are 6 other churches, either wholly or in part 
of Gothic architecture; the most interesting of 
which is the church of St. Germain J’Auxerrois 
not only from its structure, but from the fact that 
the signal was given from its belfry, on the 23rd 
August, 1572, for the detestable massacre of St. 
Barthélemi, Among the more modern churches 
in the Grecian style, the largest and most splendid 
is that of St. Génévieve, now called the Panthéon 
in the quarter of the university, It was com- 
menced in 1764 by Louis XV. The portico is 
composed of 22 fluted Corinthian columns, 60 ft. 
in height, supporting a triangular pediment 120 
ft. broad by 24 ft. in height, in which is a sculp- 
tured composition, by David, representing the 
Genius of France (a colossal figure 14 ft. high), 
surrounded by the great men of the nation: on 
the frieze beneath is inscribed in gold letters— 


‘AUX GRANDS HOMMES, LA PATRIE RECONNOISSANTE,” 


The plan of the church is a Greek or equilateral 
cross, the exterior having no windows, and being 
ormamented only by a frieze and cornice, In the 
interior a gallery and colonnade line the nave and 
iransepts on both sides, forming so many smaller 
naves and aisles, Semicircular windows rise above 
the colonnades, throwing a strong light into all 
parts of the building, and from the centre of the 
cross rises a dome 282 feet in height, the lower 
part of which is encircled by*a Corinthian pe- 
ristyle of 82 columns, each 36 feet high. ‘The 
inside is empty, without any embellishments, 
except. its architectural decorations, but enriched 
with statues of Voltaire, Rousseau, Lagrange, 
and other illustrious individuals, whose remains 
have been deposited in the spacious vaults be- 
neath the pavement, The total length of the 
Vantheon, including the portico, is 362 feet; in- 
terior length from E. to W, 295 fect ; length of 
transept 265 ft.; uniform breadth 104 ft. On the 
whole, this church is a work of great merit: the 
general proportions are good, and there is much 
race and elegance in the outline, as well as gran- 
teur and simplicity in the design. Among’ the 
other cburches, the most deservedly celebrated is 
the Madeleine, at the N. end of the Rue Koyale, 
on the model of the Parthenon of Athens, but 
larger, being 828 ft. in length and 188 in breadth, 
while its archetype is only 228 by 100 ft. It 
is altogether a very noble structure, and is re- 
markable for purity and elegance of design, The 
church of St, Vincent de Paul, opened in 1844, is 
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one of the finest in Paris, It is a parallelogram 
248 ft. by 108 ft. It has a fine portico, and two 
lofty square towers. Paris has, in all, 20 parish 
churches, corresponding with the arrondissements, 
and about 50 district churches, besides others un- 
attached, and several belonging to hospitals and 
convents. But none of these, except that attached 
to the Hépital des Invalides (for which see _Hos- 
pitals), requires any particular description, There 
are also several places of worship for dissenters 
from the Roman Catholic religion, comprising 
French Lutherans, Calvinists, and Independents ; 
besides which there are English churches and 
chapels, American chapels, Jews’ synagogues, and 
a Greek church; but none of them have any 
claims to architectural beauty, except the church 
of the Visitation, in the Rue St. Antoine, and the 
Gothic church belonging to the British embassy, 
in the Rue d’Aguesseau. The Roman Catholic 
clergy of Paris comprise an archbishop, 12 vicars- 
general, 3 metropolitan and 4 diocesan officials, 16 
canons of Notre Dome, 84 honorary canons, with 
curés and vicars to the different churches, The 
Protestant clergy comprise Lutheran and Cal- 
vinist pastors, French independent ministers, 
with sundry English episcopal clergymen, and 
several ministers of other denominations, Paris 
still comprises several convents for females, but. 
those of the present day bear but a very slight 
resemblance to the old nunncries, and are now 
little more than religious boarding schools for 
young ladies, or lodging-houses for the numerous 
seurs de charité, who devote themselves to the 
nursing of the sick in the hospitals, There arc, 
also, numerous sotieties, some of which are libe- 
rally supported, for the promotion of religion at 
home and abroad, as well as of religious education, 

Judging from the statements of the most intel~ 
ligent travellers, it would seem, whatever may be 
the other wants of the French capital, that an in- 
crease of church: accommodation is not one of 
them, ‘Had I not looked into the almanack,’ 
says Mr, Maclaren, an English traveller (Notes, 
p- 17), ‘I should never haye found out which day 
was Sunday. The churches are open every day, 
and of course afford no criterion. The shops are 
open too; carts and carriages are plying on the 
streets, and placards invite you to vaudevilles at 
the theatres and ballets at the opera, Your first 
impression is, that Sunday has been blotted out 
of the Freuch calendar. On closer inspection, 
you discover there is a difference between this 
cay and the other days in the week, though I am 
sorry to say it is a small one. In making a cir- 
cuit about 12 o'clock through the Palais Royal, 
the Rue Vivienne, Boulevard des Italiens, Rue de 
la Paix, and Rue Rivoli, [ found about 1 shop in 
20 shut or half shut. At 4 o’clock, on a shorter 
tour, I found about half of them shut, and at 
6 o'clock, three-fourths. The thoroughfare of car- 
tiages is perhaps also rather less, and that of 
Joaded cayts decidedly so. Some of the working 
classes, I understand, rest on Sunday, going to 
church perhaps in the morning, and in the even- 
ing to a theatre with their wives, or to a cheap 
café and playing at dominos. On Sunday-week 
I went to the once celebrated Café de Mille 
Colonnes, (now sunk to the character of an esta- 
minet, or smoking-house,} to get a cup of coffee, 
It was about seven, I found two or three parties 
playing at billiards, and a score of little groups, 
of two, or three, or six individuals, busy with 
dominos. Twe of the parties near me consisted 
each of a man, with his wife anddaughter, The 
greater proportion, however, of the working 
classes ply their labours on Sunday till dinner- 
time, then rest in the afternoon, and that they 
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may not want their holiday, go beyond the bar- 
riers, where wine is cheap, and spend the money in 
drinking and dancing. The over-rigid observance 
of the Sunday in Scotland, which sometimes dis- 

















gusts young minds with religion altogether, is a 
light evil when compared with this 





Cemeteries, —The Parisians formerly interred { 
their dead, like the ancient Romans, along the 
sides of the reads leading ont of the city; but, as 
the pop. increased, and its boundaries were ex- 
tended, these grave-yards became included within 
its precincts, and were at length almost in the 
centre of the town. They were, however, both 
few and sinall, so that the inhabs. were com- 
pelled to have recourse to other modes of inter- 
ment, and, accordingly, large trenches (similar 
to those opened during the prevalence of the 
plague in London) were dug for the reception of 
corpses thrown in till the holes were filled, when 
they were covered over, and others opened close 
to them, This disgusting method of burying 
necessarily rendered the neighbourhood of these 
cemeteries extremely ‘unhealthy, and at length | 
government interfered to prohibit all fincrals | 
within the town, and ordered the formation of 
spacious cemeteries at a mile distance from the 
city walls, at the same time directing that the 
Hones in the old grave-yards should be depo- 
sited in the subterranean quarries or catacombs, 
under the Quartier St. Germain, Paris has now 



















x large and well laid-out cemeteries, similar 
in many respects to those which have since been 








formed on the same model near London, Liver- 





pool. Leeds, and other Jarge towns of England. 
The Pere-la-Chaise, outside the E. barrier, ix the 





finest of the Parisian cemeteries, and its advan- 
tageous situation on the slope of a hill, the num- 
ber, as well as beauty, of its monuments, and | 
the celebrity of many of those whose remains 
have been brought thither, make it one of the | 
most interesting places in the French metropolis, | 
The catacombs are very extensive, running under 
about one-third part “of Paris S. of the Seine: 
they are arranged into galleries lined with piles 
of bones, and the entrance is near the Barrivtre de 
VEnter, but, being decmed unsale, they are seldom 
shown to visitors, i 

Hospitals and Reneralent Institutions, — Us 
pitals for the relief of the sick, and hospices for 
the aged, intirm, or foundlings, existed i 
from a very early period ; but being exchisively 
under the direction of ecclesiastics, the objects of 
the founders were often grossly perverted, and the 
revenues of these establishments applied to im- 
proper uses, . Xo improvement took place till the 
Revolution, when, Uy a decree of convention in 
1793, the two old ant only remaining hospitals 
were ordered to surrender a portion of the inmates 
of their crowded and unhealthy wards to the con- 
vents and other houses that had become national 
property. An administration, consisting of a ge- 
nera] council and administrative committee, was 
formed in 1X01, for the purpose of improving the 
condition of the public’ charities of Paris: a tax! 
of 8 per cent. on the sums received at theatres} 
and ‘other places of public amusement; a tax. on 
cemeteries; a portion of the octrois of the city of 
Yaris, with dues from the Monte-de-Picté being, at 
the same time, effected for their support. These 
institutions have since increased m number and 
magnitude with the increasing population of the 
city, and, in 1849, some further measures were 
taken with the view of rendering their adininis- 
tration more efficient. 

Of the hospitals, the H6tel Dieu is entitled to 
the first nolice, on account of its antiquity; for it 
is known to have existed in the middle of the 
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i2th century, and, even at that early period, to 
have had somé valuable endowments, It was en- 
larged between the reigns of Henry IV. and Louis 
XVE.; and, since the Revolution, the buildings 
have been so much improved that at present the 
Hotel Dieu, with its subordinate establishment in 
the Rue de Fauboutg St Antoine, has 850 beds: the 
average annual nut of patients is 12,000; the 
mortality tin 8. Ié is in every respect extremely 
well appointed, and has among its medical officers 
the most celebrated physicians and surgeons of 
Paris, so that the [1étel Dien may be considered 
as the great normal hospital of France, ‘The hos- 
pitals next in importance are those of La Piti¢, 
La Charité, St, Antoine, Beaujou, des Enfans Ma- 
lades, and des Véncriens; the whole number of 
these establishments under the civil adminis- 
tration amounting to 16, exclusive of 3 military 
hospitals, regulated by the minister of war, These 
hospitals, however, are, with two or three excep- 
tions, situated in close neighbourhoods, and from 
the antiquity of the buildings, ill-planned ; but 
the interior management is extremely good, and 
may bear a comparison with that of the’ first 
London hospitals. Among the hospices, the prin- 
cipal are the Bicétre, fur infirm old men, the 
Saltpétriére, for aged women, two hospices des In- 
Pinbiee and 1 for orphans aud foundlings, There 
are also numerous maisons de santé in and about 
Paris, which receive patients at certain fixed scales 
of payment, and may therefore be called hospitals 
for te middle classes, sreat number of minor 
stitutions for the wii of the sick and poor are 
supported by private subscription, 

Creches, or public nurseries, have been estab- 
lished in different parts of Paris, In these, the 
infants of poor women engaged in factories or 
other out-of- Moors labour, are received and attended 
to, The women deposit their infants in the créche, 
in the morning when they go to their work, retarn. 
to suckle them at certain hours, and earry then 
home in the evening. ‘The cri-ches are sometimes 
wholly supported by public subscriptions ; but oc 
easioially those who carry their children to them 
contribute small sums to their support, 

Of all the establishments in the French capital 























i devoted to the support of the aged and infirm, the 


most. important, both on account of the prandeur 
of its buildings and the benefits which it confers 
on its inmates, is the Llorel des Invalides, intended. 
for the support of disabled officers and soldiers, or 
those who have been in active service upwards of 
30 years, The edifice, situated at the S. end of 
an “avenné leading over the Pont des Invalides 
from the Champsedilysées, and begun in 1675, is a 
conspicuous object: from a distance on account of 

s gilded dome, lantern, and spire rising to a 
t of 823 ft. above the floor, It is composed 
of 5 courts of equal form and size, surrounded by: 
buildings 5 stories in height, and covers a space of 
nearly 7 acres; and is, on the whole, a very heavy 
building, without any exterior beauty, ‘Ihe 
church of the establistunent is indebted for its 
joble appearance principally to its magnificent 
dome supported by 20 pairs’ of Composite pillars, 
Besides about 170 pensioncd officers, there are about 
3,000 sab-ofieers and privates, who are boarded, 
lodged, and clothed, and receive a monthly stipend 
varying according to rank, The dormitéries con- 
tain cach from 5¢ to 60 beds; besides which there 
ure large intirmaries for the sick, All, except 
field-oflicers, ness at public tables, and ‘all wear 
the same uniform, Their only duty is te mount 
guard within the precincts of the hotel; and, when 
the sovereign comes within its walls, they have 
the exclusive privilege of guarding his person. On 
the whole, the Hétel des Invalides, though by no 
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means so fine a building as Greenwich Hospital, 
near Londen, is entitled to rank with it as one of 
the grandest national institutions of Furope. ‘The 
H6tel des Invalides contains the remains and the 
magnificent mausoleum of Napoleon I. 
Commercial Establis — Paris, till 1826, 
though abounding witl ‘@ public edifices, had 
no structure specially devoted to the transacting 
of coramercial business, The merchants previously 
met in the Hétel Mazarin, and aftérwards in the 
Palais Royal; but the inconvenience to which 
they were subject led, in 1808, to the formation of 
aplan for constructing an exchange sufficiently 
large for the multifarious business of so great a 
eapital. The-form of the Bourse, which stands in 
a spacious square at the E. end of the Rue St. 
Augustin, is a parallelogram, 212 ft. in length by 
126 ft. in width, surrounded by a petistyle of 66 
Corinthian columns. The Salle de la Bourse, or 
great hall, on the grownd-tloor of the building, 
116 ft. it length by 76 ft, in breadth, is surrounded 
by arcades of Doric architecture. A grand stair- j 
leads to a spacious gallery supported by 
Dorie columns, ang to the hall of the Tribunal of 
Commerce. Corridors ram round both the upper 
and lower hall, communicating with various rooms 
devoted to commercial purposes; and on the 
whole the arrangements are of the most complete 
deseription, The hours for transacting business 
are from 1 to 5, but the galleries and corridors are 
open from 9 to 5, ‘The Banque de France, erected 
dy Mansard in 1720, possesses little architectural 
beauty. The present establishment was founded 
in 1803, and received the exclusive privilege of 
issuing notes payable to bearer. Its capital con- 
sists of $1,250,000 francs in shares of 1,000 francs 
cach, The notes issued are for 500 and 100 francs. 
The customary rate of discount varies according 
to circumstances, but averages 4 per cent.; the 
bank, however, discounts no bills that haye more 
than three months tu run. It opens, also, comptes 
courants with all requiring them, and charges no 
commission, its only remuneration for such tran- 
sactions arising out. of the use of money placed in 
its hands, ‘The yoyernmeut of the bank is vested 
in a council of 20, elected by the 200 largest pro- 
prietors; the governor and deputy-governor are 
appointed by the president. ‘Lhe institution is 
Hourishing, and enjoys almost unlimited credit. 
Marhets.—The public establishments connected 
with wholesale trade are ealled halles, the principal 
of which is the Halle au Blé, or corn-market, a cir- 
cular building completed in 171 ‘The Halle aux | 
Vins, on the (Quai St, Bernard, S, of the Seine, near 
the Jardin National, is an immense inclosure, hav- 
ing an arca of 31,100 sq. yards, walledon three sides, 
and fenced towards the quay by an iron railing 
about 850 yards in length, ‘This great market is 
divided into streets called after the principal 
French wines; there are seven large piles of build- 
ings, four in front and three behind, one of which is 
firc-proof, and used solely as a store-house for 
iri ‘The warehouses and vaults will contain 
0, Wines entering this depét are not | 
charged with the octroi till taken out for con- 
sumption; but they pay one frane per cask for 
warehouse room, ‘The hall is open from 6 to 6 
in summer, and from 7 to 5 in winter; and the 
counting-houses of some of the principal wine 
merchants are within the premises, The other 
wholesale markets are the Halle aux Draps and 
the Halle aux Cuirs; the Halle aux Veaux, near 
the Quai de la Tournelle, being now exclusively 
used by the chiffonniers for the sale and exchange 
of rags, 
Distinct from the halles, or wholesale markets, 
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the distinction is not always drawn, some #f the 
largest retail markets being also called halles. 
The greatest of these, and, in fact, the central 
market of Paris, is the vast structure going by the 
name of the Halles Centrales, composed of twelve 
pavilions, and divided into two equal portions by 
a boulevard 32 metres in width, This immense 
market was commenced in 1851, but was only 
partly finished in the summer of 1866, Besides 
these Halles Centrales, Paris has above 80 mar- 
kets, the principal of which is that of St. Germain, 
opening on the Rue de Seine, and constructed 
from the designs of Blondel. It isa parallelogram, 
500 ft. in Jength by 480 ft. in breadth. One of 
the most celebrated of the former markets is the 
Marché des Innocens, in the centre of which, as 
already observed, is one of the noblest. foun- 
tains in the capital, The other markets are, 
generally speaking, commodious, but they require 
no particular description. Paris has, also, five 
abattoirs (built in consequence of a decree of Na- 
poleon I,, 9th Feb. 1810), where the animals ne- 
cessary for the consumption of its inhabs. are 
killed, The abattoir of Montmartre is about 1,074 
ft. long and 384 ft. broad, and that of Manil- 
tis nearly as large; the other three (two 
h are S. of the Seine) are inferior both in 
size and arrangement. 

Internal Consumption.—All estimates respecting 
the consumption of provisions in a populous city 
must, under ordinary circumstances, be extremely 
vague}; but with regard to Paris there is less un- 
certainty, owing to the octrois, or duties, levied 
on most articles coming across the barriers. The 
following, according to official statistics, were the 
articles of food consumed in Paris in the year 
1863 :—wine, spirits, and fermented liquors, in cask 
and bottle, 3,434,000 hectolitres; beef, mutton, 
veal, pork, venison, potted meats, 123,648,359 kilo- 
grammes; cheese, 2,96x,967 kilogrammes; sea fish 
to the value of 11,880,672 fr.; oysters, 2,652,832 fr. 5 
fresh-water fish, 1,440,590 fr.; poultry and game, 
12,928,763 fr, It is very difficult to form any esti- ~ 
mate of the consumption of bread, on account of 
the permitted exportation of wheat into the neigh- 
bouring districts, whenever the price outside the 
barriers exceeds that of the Halle au Blé, but the 
daily consumption of flour is supposed to amount 
to about 2,000 sacks. Cattle, sheep, &c, chiefly 
come from Normandy, the Isle of France, aud 
Limousin. 

Among other articles of consumption, the to- 
bacco sold in Paris amounts to about 800,000 kilog, 
Fucl, which is here one of the most costly articles 
of domestic expenditure, gogaists principally of 
wood; but considerable quantities of coal and 
charcoal are also made use of. 

Industry, Commerce, and Trade.—Paris, besides 
being the political cap. of France, is one of the 
chief seats of the national industry and commeree. 
Many branches of industry are conducted on an 
extensive scale; the advantages resulting from 
the greuter subdivision of employment, the greater 
command of scientific assistai and of skilled 
workmen, being more than suflicient to countervail 
the higher wages and heavier expenses in other 
respects attending their prosecution in so great a 
city, Still, however, it is impossible that a city 
like Paris, without coal, and without the command 
of water power, should ever be able to come into 
successful competition with such places as Man- 
chester, Glasgow, or Birmingham. ‘The articles 
produced in Paris are, in fact, chiefly those of 
virti, jewellery, the fine arts, or those immediately 
ministering to the luxurious wants of a great ca- 
pital, In all these a great increase has taken 
place within the last 20 years, Two large manu- 
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facturimg estabs, belong to the government, and, 
Jike all similar establishments, are carried on at a 
loss, One of these, the Manufacture Nationale des 
Gobelins, so called from the place where it is 
carried on, having originally belonged to a family 
of the name of Gobelin, who amassed great wealth | 
as dyers; but the property having changed hands, ! 
it was converted into an establishment for weaving 
tapestry; and, becoming celebrated for the beauty 
of its products, was purchased by Colbert for Louts 
XIV. in 1662, since which it has belonged to go- 
vernment, The pieces of tapestry are most ex- 
quisitely executed, and the effect of some of them 
is scarcely inferior to that of the best oil paintings. 
‘The manufacture of a single piece frequently occu- 
pies three or four years, costing from 15,000 to 
18,000 francs. Sonic splendid carpets are likewise 
manufactured in this establishment. Tts products 
are chiefly destined for the palaces and publi 
buildings, or for presents to monarchs and di 
tinguished personages : a few of the inferior pieces 
of tape: allowed to be sold, but the sale of 
carpets is forbidden. A drawing school is attached 
to the mannfactory, and lectures are annually de- 
livered by the most celchrated chemists on the 
chemical principles of dyeing, ‘The national ma- 
nufactory of tobacco is conducted on a very ex- 
tensive scale, in a haiidsome modern structure on 
the Quai des Invalides, About a fifth part of the 
entire produce of tobacco in France is manufac- 
tured in this establishment, The mannfacture of 
Sevres porcelain, though about 6 m, from Paris, 
and not in the department of the Seine, may be 
i it has been the property of 
Some of the articles fur- 
nished by this manufactory bring very high prices, 
and are esteemed alike for elegance of form and 
the beauty and bril y of the paintings, An 
exhibition takes place in September, when there 
is an extensive show of foreign china and earthen- 
ware, as well as of specimens in different stages of 
rogress, ‘The sale-dépét, in Paris, is in the Rue 
Rivoli, Among the other manufactures of the 
cap., jewellery, works in gold, silver, bronze, and 
steel, watchmaking, the manufacture of chemical 
ptoducts, bats, carpets, artiticial flowers, and the 
vompounding of all kinds of bonbons and sweet- 
































meats, furnish employment. te a vast number of | 


persons; besides which, Paris has woollen factories, 
establishments for weaving silk shawls, and above 
20 factories for cotton or mixed goods of cotton 
and worsted, The mannfacture of both silk and 
cotton stockings is conducted on an extensive 
Beale, 

The Chamber of Commerce made a detailed 
census of the industrial population in the years 
4860-63, from which it appears that the French 
metropolis contains not less than 101,000 manu- 
facturing. or industrial establishments, employ 
ing 416.000 workmen, 
establishments shows that no fewer than 29,069 
are devoted to feeding Paris; 5,378 to building 
Paris: 23,800 to clothing Paris; and 7,391 to 
furnishing Paris, Printing ‘and engraving oc- 
cupy 2,759 establishments; gold and jewel- 
lery, 3,199. The number of workmen employer 
shows that in Paris the great principle of ‘in- 
dustry, co-operation, is imperfectly understood. 
‘There are very few large establishments. Each of 
the 101,000 firms employs an average of 5 work- 
men. Only 7,492 employ more than 10 hands: 
31,480 employ from 2 to 10; and 62,199 employ 
but a single band, or none oulof the family, The 
416,000 workpeople are divided into 286,080 men, 
105,000 women, and 25,000 children. Of these 87: 
in every 100 can read and write; 12 in every 100 
can neither read nor write; and those who can 
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only read count as 1in 100. If the proportion of 
thos¢ who can read and write is large, there is 
nevertheless the grave fact that 60,000 workmen 
are incapable of signing their names. The day’s 
work is Jess than 12 hours in 7,000 establishments; 
in 37,000 more than 22 hours; and in 20,000 thera 
is no fixed limit, The wages average 4f, Sle. per 
day. ‘This was, howéVer, in 1861, when the census 
was made; it is probable that in 1866 the great 
development of industry must have raised the 
average to 5f. aday. In examining the question 
of wages it was natural to make inquirics as to 
the periods of ‘slack work’ and of absolute cessa- 
tion. The result proved that out of the 101,000 
establishments 64,060 continued without interrup- 
tion throughout the year. The remaining 36,000 
suffered more or less from slack work and no work 
atall, In some of thesc the slack season endures 
from two to four months; but, as these periods are 
regular in their recurrence, both master and man 
can provide against them. 

The retail trade of Paris is on a very extensive 
scale, and it is estimated that there are 9,000 re- 
tailers of food and drink, that 7.000 are employed 
in making aud selling articles of dress or orna- 
‘ments, and about 1,000 in keeping hotels, restau- 
rants, and cafés, 

Bridges, Quays, and Navigation —Paris has not, 
like London, a deep and broad river, navigable to 
the city by sea-borne vessels of large burden ; but. 
the Seine is, notwithstanding, a striking feature in 
Paris on account of its bridges and quays, as well 
as advantageous from its extensive boat-naviga- 
tion. It enters Paris from the ESE., about 3m. 
below its junction with the Marne, at Charenton, 
and in its course forms a slight eurve northward, 
its whole length from the E. to the W. extremity 
being nearly 7 m., in which space it forms 3 islets, 
the smallest, but highest. up the stream being the 
Isle Louvier, used as a depét for wood-fuel, the 
Isle of St, Louis, about 700 yards in length, and 
the Isle du Palais, the site of the ancient Lutetia, 
about 5 furlongs in length by 2 do, in breadth. 
The river is crossed by more than 80 bridges, of 
which some are on the suspension plan, some of 
! iron and stone, one of Wood, and the rest of stone, 
|'Lhe most. notable of these bridges are the Pont 
«d'Austerlitz, an iron bridge; the Pont Neuf, which 
crosfes 2 branches of the Seine, and has 12 arches ; 
the Pont des Arts, a light construction of iron; 
the Pont Imperial, a well constructed stone bridge 
fof 5 arches; the Pont de la Concorde, a stone 
structure of 6 flat arches; and the Pont de Jena, 
constructed of flattened elliptical arches and ap- 
parent lightness, he islets in the river ate 
connected with the N, and S. ‘banks by a dozen 
bridges, some of stone and others of woud, of 
inferior size and little beauty. The banks of the 
Seine are not blocked up, like those of the Thames, 
with coal-wharfs, warehouses, and irregularly built 
houses, running close down to the wator's edge, 
but have fine open quays, affording uninterrupted 
walks, extending on both sides the river from one 
end of the city to the other, Wharfs and landing 
places are formed in different parts, particularly 
towards the E, end of the city. Depote for fire- 
wood are to be found along the river, and on all 
the outskirts of the town, and the boats along the 
wharves on both sides the Isle du Palais furnish 
supplies of wood and charcoal, ‘The navigation of 
the river is effected by large boats called coclies 
@eau, by barks, and by steamers, the number of 
which is progressively increasing. From the 
higher parts of the river about £1,000 boats arrive 
every year with fruit, corn and flour, hay, wine, 
paving-stones, and bricks, besides about 4,000 
barks laden with timber, charcoal, and fire-wood, 
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Rarges of from 46 to 60 tons burden come from | 
Ioucn with colonial produce, cotton goods, cider, 
salt, and foreign corn, and steamboats ply daily 
between Rouen and Paris, and others during sum- 
mer between Paris and Montereau. 

Canals, Raileays, and Omnibuses—The canals 
of. the Seine consist of 2 or 3 branches connected 
with an undertaking for uniting the waters of the! 
Seine and Oureq, with the view not only of making | 
an inland navigation, but also ofsupplying the | 
capital with water of better quality than that 
of the Seine. The Canal de lOurcq receives the 
waters of the Ourcg about 28 m. NE. Paris, and 
alter collecting severa] minor streams falls into a 
basin in the NE. suburb of the city, from which ; 
brauch several canals almost encircle the 
of Paris. These canals, however, are less used 
for navigation than for supplying the city with 
water. 

Paris is the centre of al] French railways. ‘There 
are # great lines of railway terminating in the city, 
and the Chemin de fer de ceinture, or girdle: 
railway, connects the whole of the northern and 
western suburbs, as well as the chief’ lines with 
cach other, The finest station is that of the 
Chemin de fer du Nord, a palatial building, the 
fagule of which is ornamented by a profusion of 
statuary, The Chemin de fer de Quest has two 
stations, north and south of the river: this 
includes the two lines to Versailles, whi 
limes, when the great fountains are play 
always on Sundays—carry nearly 100,000 travel- 
Jers away from and back to Paris, 

All the omnibuses of Paris belong to one great 
company, In the year 1854, the number of omni. 
buses in Paris was 29, carrying 34,000,000 of pas- 
sengers annually, In 1864 the company employed 
in the 20 arrondissements 562 vehicles, each of 
which conveyed in every journey an average of 
29 persons, or 453 a day, which made for the 562 
carriages 254,586 daily, and 23,890 per aru 5 
ouc of whont 53,814,768 rode inside, and 39,109,122 
outside, This was an increase of stearly 4,000,000 
on the figures of 1863, In addition to the 562 ve- 
hieles of Paris, there were 48 in the environs, and 
including the omnibuses called the American, from 
the Place de Ja Concorde, the number of passen- 
gers was 99,228,313 annually, or 271,858 daily, 
Kach of the Paris omnibuses traversed, in 1864, an 
average distance of 97 kilometres (60 miles) a day 
The vehicles of the environs ran 79 kilometres a 
day, ‘The number of horses euployed was 7,261 
daily, of which 6,831 were for V’aris, and 430 for 
the neighbourhood, 

Estiblishuents for Education.—The university | 
of Paris, which appears to have been established | 
early in the 13th century, though some writers | 
have traced its antiquity up to the time of Charle- | 
magne, comprised, before the revolution of 1789, 
1U great and 26 minor colleges, which had each 
faculties of divinity, law, physic, and arts. The 
professors appear fo haye been aitached to cclleses 
rather than to the university as an abstract body, 
and the number of students living in the colle 
was very considerable, The revenue of the um 
versity arose out of a 28th part of the rent paid by 
the farmer-general of the royal posts and messa- 
geries, which, with the students’ fees, made a large 
income ; and the extensive buildings, still renain- 
ing, testify the imporiauce once attached to these 
institutions, at the same time that the litera 
annals of France prove that, speaking generally, 
the various functionaries performed their duties 
pretty efficiently. At the Revolution, however, the 
colleges were abolished, their estates contiseated, 
and the whole establishment was remodelled. 
Farther alterations were made by Napoleon I., but 
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the present system dates from the restoration of 
the Bourbon: 1 

The University of Paris, as now constituted, is 
the central establishment for education in France, 
and has under its direction all the faculties, col- 
leges, and schools of the country: it may be con- 
sidered a government establishment, since the 
minister of public instruction is ex-officio rector. 
The university has juristiction over the five na- 
tional and two private colleges of Paris, the col- 
lege of Versailles, and other institutions and pen- 
sions within certain limits, There are four facul- 
ties for higher degrees. granted by the academic 
council; but no students can be admitted to them 
without having previously taken the degree of 
bachelor of letters. Professors are attached to each 
faculty, and deliver gratuitous courses of lectures, 
a certain attendance on which, as well as other 
exercises, is necessary for obtaining degrees. Can- 
didates for the degree of bachelor of letters must 
produce certificates of having studied at least one 
year in one of the colleges of the university, in 
some authorised institution, or under the charge of 
Examinations are publicly held 
four times a year under four professors appointed 
hy the academic conncil: they include numerous 
oral questions on philosophy, literature, history, 
and the elements of mathematics, with papers for 
written composition, and the translation of Greek 
The examination of each can- 
didate must last 1} hour, but may be protracted 
at the pleasure of the professors, All the higher 
degrees are granted only after severe trials, and 
purnerous candidates are annually rejected, At 
the end of each academical year, in August, a 
grand distribution of prizes takes place in the pub- 
lic hall of the Sorbonne to the most deserving 
pupils of these colleges, and the degree of emula~ 
tion thus excited among more than 5,000 students 
is immense, ‘The minister of public instruetion 
presides at this ceremony, the professors deliver 
Latin orations, and the company comprises the most 
distinguished functionaries and literati of France, 

Parix, besides its colleges, has numerous insti- 
tutions and pensions for boys, with corresponding 
institutions and pensions for girls. These are 
imilar in all respects, except in size; the insti- 
tutions being on a larger scale, and the course of 
study more general and more advanced in them 
than in the pensions, The conductors of these 
establishments must be at least graduates of 
letter nd arc bound by law not only to follow 
se of study prescribed by the university, 
nd their pupils daily to ore of the royal 
colleges in order to attend the professors’ lecture: 
It is their duty, also, t WsSist them in their 
studies, and prepare them for the lessons to be 
gone through in the public claxs-rooms of the 
colleges, Ali the permanent students of the 
colleges wear a military-locking: uniform, and aro 
summoned to their duties by beat of drum, Thera 
are no colleges for girls, and their education varies 
according to the system followed in each par- 
ticular establishment: the mistresses, however, of 
the diiferent schools are obliged to pass an exami- 
(by the aniversity. 

Among the other establishments for education, 
the highest is the College of France, founded by 
Francis I. in 153%, and augmented at different 
periods. It consists of professors only, called 
decteurs, among which are some of the ablest men 
in Paris, Their lectures are gratuitous, and open 
to everybody, The museum of natural history, 
in the Jardin des Plantes, has likewise an attached 
corps of 13 professors, who deliver courses of 
lectures on different departments of natural bis- 
tory, chemistry, and agriculture, ‘These lectures 
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are, also, perfectly open and gratuitous; as are 
those delivered on Oriental literature at the Bib- 
Hothéque Nationale; on painting, and sculptare, 
at the National school of fine arts; and on various 
branches of practical science at the Conservatoire 
des Arts et. des Meétiers. One of the best of the 
educational institutions to which the Revolution 
gave rise is the Ecole Polytechnique, established 
in 1794-95, for the promotion of mathematical 
aud physical science and the graphic arts, and 
the preparation of pupils for the artill 
neering, and mining departments. ‘The school is 
under the control of the minister of war; but the 
details of management and instruction are left to 
a general council, and it underwent sundry mat 
fications in 1848, The most. distinguished maste 
in every branch of science are appointed by go- 
vernment; amd no students are admitted without 
having previously undergone an examination, to 
prove their competency in the classies and éle- 
mentary mathematics. The pupils, of whom 
study two, sometimes three 
can enter the higher depart- 
without a certificate 
of attendance tablishment. There are 
24 scholarships, 12 of which are in the gift of the 
minister of war, 8 of the minister of the interior, 
and 4 of the minister of marine. ‘The establish- 
ment is supported by government; but the pupils 
pay an annual sum for board and lodging. 1 
mathematical education at this institution is ex 
cellent, much superior, indeed, to what it is in 
Most other justitutions of the same kind. An- 
other seminary of importance, and closely con- 
nected with Paris, though not within the cap,, is 
the Maison Royale of St. Denis, established by 
Napoleon T., and furnishing an excellent edu 
tion to between 600 and 700 young ladies, the 
daughters, sisters, and ‘nieces of members of the 
legion of honour, of whom 400 receive thei 
struction gratuitously, ‘his institution is: ad- 
miirably conducted, and is a model for a large co 
lege of females; it has, also, two sucentsal hou: 
in which 400 pupils are gratuitously instructed. 
There are also several normal schools, for the 
purpose of forming teachers in the primary 
schioc 
from statistical accounts published by the go- 
vernment, it appears that in 1864 there were 
in Varis 100 schools for boys, containing: 28,000 
pupils, of which 63 were kept by Jay masters anv 
46 by members of the religious confraterni 
11f shools for girls, with about 27,000 pupils, of 
which 57 were managed by lay: mistresses and 
54 by sisters of the religious communities, who 
devote themselves to edication ; 9-1 infant school: 
with 15,000 children : lasses of male adults 
18 of female adults; 49 ouvribres or workshops for 
the employment of poor females; and six special 
schools of design for men, and nine for females, 
In addition to these there were 44 new edu 
tional establishments anthorised during the y: 
1864, Of these there were 11 for males, of 
which six were directed by laymen and five 
confraterniti and nine for females, of whi 
by lay mis 
nitie ‘These are maintained ont of the annual 
funds allotted by the department of Public In- 
suction, amounting for 1861 to over 4,000,000f, 
including cost of instalment and repairs, [n all 
there were over 40,000 boys and girls receiving 
Primary instruction in 1864. One cireumstance 
deserving of notice is the large number of schools 
in Paris directed by the religious confratesnities. 
Besides these establishments supported by state 
funds, the city of Paris pays an annual sum for 
the maintenance of nine free schools for boys, 



































































































resses and three by the commu-¢ 
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seven of which are directed by the Christian 
‘brethren; and eight for girls, all directed’ by 
nuns; so that Paris, with its university and ita 
normal primary schools, counts nearly as many 
; congregationist as lay schools, 

Literary Institutions—Among the many char- 
tered and private literary societies of Paris, the 
; highest place is due to the Institute, the first esta- 
j blishment of the kind in Europe. A deeree of the 
Convention, in 1793, annibilated the old académies, 
including, among others, the Académie des In- 
scriptions et des Belles Lettres, the most celebrated 
academical institution. that ever existed. In 1795, 
| however, the Jnstitut was formed, with the view of 
combining the literary and scientific academies 
into one body, In 1803, Napoleon I. divided the 
Institute into four classes ; and, in 1832, a fifth was 
formes of moral and political science. ‘The titular 
| members, of whom there ate 217, receive pensions 

from government, ranging between 1,200 and 
1,500 fr, a year, besides whom there are 43 free 
: academicians, 31 associates, and 219 corresponding 
|members. The magnificeut building in which 
this learned body meets is on the Quai Conti, 
near the Pont Neuf: it was built at the close of 
ithe 17th century, after the designs of Levau, at 
an expense of 2,000,000 tr., left by Cardinal Maza- 
}, Who intended it should be a college for Aatives 
of 4 provinces then receutly annexed to the crown. 
of France, The principal room of the palace (for- 
merly used as a ghurch) is now appropriated to 
the sittings of the different classes, and titted 
up with benches forming a semicircle facing the 
president's chair, The Mazarine library ‘com- 
prises 160,000 printed vols. with 4,500° MS: 
und the more recently formed library of the Insti- 
tute has upwards of 100,000 vols., chiefly scientific 
works, At one end of this library is Pigalle’s 
celebrated marble statue of Voltaire, The interior 
is adorned with busts and bass-reliefs. The Burcau 
des Longitudes is another important public body, 
formed in 1795, for the discovery of the best 
methods of ascertaining the longitude, and for the 
xencral improvement of navigation: its meetings 
are held at the Observatory (near the Barridre 
WArceuil), a building well suited for astronomical 

ions, and furnished with every description 
“al instruments, and a good library of 
seientifie works, The Bureau produces annually 
the celestial almanack, called the Connaissa 
des ‘Temps, for the use of navigators; and another 
work of a more general character, the Annuaire 
du Bureau des Longitudes. ‘The Hoyal Academy 
of Medicine, formed in 1776, and restored in 1820, 
is charged with makirg reports to.government on 
ters of public health: this establishment, 
as detinitively organised in 1835, consists of 175 
resident, and'25 country members, with 22 foreign 
associates. ‘The following are among the principal 
ned societies of Paris supported by private sub- 
iption, those publishing memoirs and bulletins 
of their proceedings being distinguished by an 
asteris 
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Libraries, Museums, and Picture Galleries, — 
By far the most celebrated library of Paris, and one 
of the largest and most valuable in the world, is 
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the Bibliotheque Imperialé. This vast collection 
of books is deposited in the old Hotel de Nevers, 
a long, inelegant-looking edifice in the Rue Riche- 
lieu. It was begun in the middle of the 16th 
century, and at the death of Louis XIV. it had 


70,000 vols: it was afterwards greatly increased | 


by the addition of MSS. and printed books from 
the suppressed convents; and it is said to com- 


prise at present above 800,000 books and pam-j 


phiets, 80,000 MSS,, 100,000 medals, 1,600,000 
engravings, and 300,000 maps or plans, It is 
open from 10 till 8 daily (cxeept Sundays, and 
during a recess of six tks in September and 
October), and every facility is given for literary 
research, except that the books cannot be removed 
from the building. Among the libraries attached 
to public establishments, the following arc the 
largest :—That of St. Géncvidve, comprising 
290,000 printed vols, and 36,000 DESS.; the two, 
libraries of the Institute, consisting together of 
260,000 vols, and 4,500 MSS. ; that. of the Arsenal, 
6,300 MSS.; Uiat of the Legis- 
),000 yols.; that of the Louvre, formerly 
the private library of Louis Philippe, containing 
$5,000 vols.; and that of the Bibliothique de la 
Ville, 6 , all open to the public, 

s has also several valuable museums, be- 
Jondiing either to the government or the universi 
‘The museum of natural history, in the Jardin des 
Plantes, may be said to stand at the head of every 
institution of the kind, not only in France but 
elsewhere : it is conducted at an annual expense 
of 800,000 fr., and gives employment to upwards 
of 160 persons, ‘The Jardin des Plantes, exclusive 
of a large collection of exotic plants from all cli- 
mates, comprises buildings fitted up as dens for 
carnivorous animals, with menageries for foreign 
birds and beasts, which are all provided with hal 
ations sititable te their modes of life, This cal- 
Jection of living animals, perhaps the largest. in 
Europe, has enriched the ouiseum with many new 
species, and enabled zovlogists to improve the 
study of comparative physiology. Large additions 
tu the menagerie have recently been made, and 
the collection is constantly on the inerease. ‘The 
total expense of the establishment amounted to 
582,380 fre. in the year 1X64, ‘The amphitheatre 
of anatomy and musewn of natural history occupy 
a large space at the end of the garden: on the 
first. floor of the Jatter is a superb collection of 
reptiles and birds; the second foor is devoted to 
the reception of mammalia, birds, insects, and 
mdllusca, arranged according to the system of 
Cuvier (who here pursued those studies that have 
gained him an imperishable fame); and on the 
third story is arranged a general herbal, com- 
prising upwards of 40,000 species, beside cial 
collections amassed by Tournefort, Jussieu, Hum- 
boldt. and Decandolie, the entire number of spe- 



















































cimens amounting to nearly 400,000, Along the 
J side of the garden runs a long gallery, in which 


is deposited a noble museum of geology and mine- 
ralogy, only recently formed, and even’ now second 
to none jn Europe. The musenta of comparative 
anatomy is kept in a detached building W. of the 
garden; and the uumber of preparations, which 
Jill 15 rooms; considerably exceeds 15,000. The 
nicnagerie is open every day, and the museums 
may be seen by tickets twice or three times a 
week, Paris has many minor collections of ana- 
tomy and mincralogy, attached to the school of 
medicine, and tu its numerous literary societies ; 
but none of them are sufficiently extensive to re- 
quire description, The Conservatoire des Arts et 
des Metiers, in the Rue St. Martin, deserves no- 
tice, however, both on account of its great extent 
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machines, specimens of manufacture, and models 
of patents, deposited therein ; in fact, this gallery 
of practical science 1s one of the most interesting 
exhibitions in Paris ; and having been re-arranged 
and catalogued, may now be seen to great ad- 
vantage. It is open during two days in the week; 
but the library is accessible seven or eight hours 
aday. 

‘The great glory of Paris, as respects the fine arts, 
is the gallery of the Louvre, comprising a most 
extensive and valuable collection of pictures and 
statues. During the latter years of the reign of 
Napoleon I,, this gallery was the richest and most 
magnificent by far of any that ever existed, having 
then to beast of the chefs-d’cuvre of Rome, Flo- 
rence, and, in fact, of the greater part of continental 
Europe, carried off by the conquering legions of 
France. But victory having deserted the eagles of 
Napoleon, these treasures were again restored to 
their former possessors, and the Louvre has no 
longer to glory in the Apollo Belvidere, the Venus 
«de Medici, and other matchless productions. Still, 
however, the collection is a very noble one, Eigh- 
teen large halls, on the ground-tloor, are filled with 
‘ieces of sculpture, including the choicest treasures 

illa Borghese, and many works that once 
embellishad ancient Rome. Many of them are of 
great. valuc ; among them the ‘ Diane & la Biche,’ 
standing on a pedestal adorned with most exquisite 
bas-reliefs ; a statue of Mars, supposed to have been 
modelled from a picture by Zeuxis, once in the 
temple of Concord at Rome; the celebrated Fight- 
ing Gladiator, by Agasias of Ephesus; the Herma- 
phrodite of the Villa Borghese; a statue of Jason, 
erroneously called Cincinnatus; and the magniti- 
cent group of Silenus and the infant Bacchus dis- 
covered in the garden of Sallust at Pompeii, Five 
other rooms in the basement story are devoted to * 
the reception of works by modern sculptors; a 
large apartm vas filled in 1830 with a collection 
eyplian antiquities, and a large gallery has 
een opened, called the Musée de la Marine 
comprising models and sections of vessels, plans 
of ports, aud other naval curiosities, The picture . 
gallery, which is on the first floor, is approached 
by a grand staircase painted by native artists, and 
comprises a suite of nine apartments, the walls of 
ich are lined by upwards of 1,500 pictures by 
belonging to the French, Flemish and 
Dutch, Italian and Spanish schools, Among the 
pictures of the French school are 15 adinirable 
landscapes by Clande, among them the well-known. 
© Disembarkation of Cleopatra ;’ 16 compositions, 
chiefly scriptural, by N. Poussin, among which 
nguished an ‘Assumption’ and ‘Holy 
and 17 betuffi@ly coloured marine 
paintings by Vernét. Among the Flemish and 
Dutch pictures, which, like those of the French 
noul, accupy three apartments, the most distin- 













































by Ltembrandt, in~ 
* and 38 pictures 
h ase, the * Flight 
‘gypt,, and a composition known to con- 
noisseurs as the * Vierge aux Anges,’ The schools 
of Italy and Spain occupy the three remaining 
apartments, which, indeed, contain the gems of 
the gallery. ‘The following have been spccified 
as those more particularly entitled to notice: 
Raphael's ‘Belle Jardiniére,’ and Holy Family, 
painted for Francis L, who paid for it upwards of 
45,00 francs; Leonardo da Vinci's portrait of 
‘Monalisa;’ Correggio’s group of ‘Jupiter and 
Antiope;” Domenichino’s ‘St, Cecilia;’ Guido’s 











and the astonishing variety of istraments and j ‘ Infaut Saviour on the Virgin's knee ;’ Guercino’s 


. 
524 ; 
“Repentance of St. Peter;’ @ magnificent battle- 
piece, and the ‘Witch of Endor,’ by Salvator 
Rosa, Murillo’s ‘Infant Jesus;* and Espagnoletto’s 
“Adoration of the Shepherds,’ 

Literature and Periodical Press. — Paris is the 
great centre from which emanate all the most 
important publications of France, and in which 
congregate all the most distinguished French 
writers. ‘The increase of publications appears 
to have been regularly progressive from 1817. 
Within the last 20 years a vast number of import- 
ant and valuable new works, especially in history, 
philosophy, and science, have issued from the 
French press, as well as many republications of 
old standard works, The largest of thes 
takings are mostly conducted at the expense and 
risk, not of one, but of several publishers, on a 
joint stock principle. The periodical press of Paris 
38 politically dependent; but it is well con- 
ducted, and has great influence. The  Monitear 
Universe!’ is the official morning journal of the 
goverpment. he Imprimerie Imperiale, or Im- 
perial printing-oflice, employs about 500 work- 
men, ‘The censorship of the press, which was carly 
introduced, and was exercised, though with eon- 
siderable indulgence, down to the revolution of 
1789, was legally abolished after the revolution 
of 1830, A strict supervision of the press, how- 
ever, by means of ‘warnings’ and tines, and the 
absolute power of government to suppress all hos- 
tile opinions, was re-introduced at the avcession 
of Napoleon HI. 

Theatres and other Amusements.—Paris may be 
regarded as the dramatic capital of Europe, Every 
Parisian, even of the lowest class, esteems himself, 
more or less, a critic of the drama; and the fond- 
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to be equally attached to their concerts, balls, and 
guinguettes, which abound in every part of the 
french metropolis. The Concerts Musard are in 
high estimation, and those in the Jardin Ture, 
neat the Porte St, Martin, are almost equally 
celebrated. The bal masqué of the opera de- 
serves notice also, as being the nearest approach 
made by the French to the revelries of an Italian 
earnival, 

The restaurants, or dining-houses, are frequented 
by all classes of the inhabitants, female as well aa 
male, It is an admitted fact—however it may 
;be accounted for, whether it originated in ad- 
{ vantageousness in an economical point of view, in 

the taste of the people for society, or whatever else 
—home, in the English sense of the word, has 
but few charms for the bulk of the Parisians, who 
may be said to live in public, dining in restaur- 
ants, spending their evenings on the boulevards, 
or in the theatres or cafés, and, on the whole, 
preferring an out-door to an in-door life. 
At the principal restaurants the bills of fare in- 
clude hundreds of dishes, and the charges are 
necessarily high; but at many houses of great 
respectability dinners may be had for two or three 
franes, including half a bottle of vin ordinaire, 
Beauve and Pomard, however, are the wines 
commonly drunk by persons in good cirfum- 
stances, The houses of the traiteurs are fre- 
quented almost exclusively by the tradespeople 
yand lower classes; but they also supply dinners 
j to people at their own houses at a fixed price for 
(each dish, 

| Cinbs, similar to those of London, have been es- 
tablished within the last few years ; the largest and. 
i most respectablé is the Club Anglais, the habitual 











ness for this species of entertainments makes the } resort of the leading men in the fashionable and 
theatres be almost nightly crowded to excess, | diplomatic circles. ‘the Jockey Club is frequented 
The receipts of the theatres amount to about! by sporting men, and a still more hetcrugeneous 
10,000,000 fr. a year, of which a tenth go¢s to the } assemblage may be found at the Cercle. {t may 
support of public hospitais and charities. ‘The! be remarked that these clubs have been muchi 
most fashionable spectacles of Paris are the Italian | more numerously attended since the suppression 
and French operas. The former of these is con-| of the salons and other licensed gambling-houses, 


fined to the representation of Italian operas, and 
its administration for many years has secured an 
almost unprecedepted amount both of vocal and 
instrumental talent. The French opera house, be- 
longing to the Académie Nationale de Musique, is 
partly supported by the goverment; operas 
are represented by the pupils of the academy, the 
dancers in the ballet are the first in Europe, and 
the staze mechanism is brought to pericetion. 
‘These theatres are supported chietly by the higher 
Glasses, and as fashionable resorts way be co: 
sidered analogous to the Italian opera houses in 
London, 
nightly crowded almost to sullvcation, are sup- 
ported by the middle classes, the small renticrs, 
and weaithy tradespeople. Vaudevilies and ma- 
sical farces are the most popular entertainments : 
but among the lower cl s frequenting the Porte 
St, Martin and Ambigu Comique, there is a 
marked predilection for the horrible, as depicted 
ly Victor Hugo, Dunnas, and other authors. The 
following is a list of the principal theatres in 
Paris :— 
Opéra, or Acaiémie de Mu-; Théatre du Cirque. 

sique. du Palais Royal. 
nn Opera. de la Porte St, Martin, 

Gaie 









































The theatres, however, are by no means the 
only amusement of the Varisians, for they seem 


‘The other theatres, most of which are 


which, till very recently, infested the metrupolis 
of Branee. 
Local Government.—Paris, with its environs, 
forms the department of the Seine, of which the 
| form is nearly circular, and the diameter about 15 
im. At the head of it is a prefect, under whom are 
20 mayors, one for each of the 20 divisions of the 
town, and two sub-prefects for the country quar- 
}ter, ‘The following figures, taken from the official 
documents, relate to the budget of the city of 
Paris for 1863. ‘The octroi produced the enormous 
um of 82,646,175f., whereas, in 1844, it only gave 
2,000,000f, ‘Laken at so much per bead, it costs 
each inhabitant of Paris about 50f,, and each family 
from 200f, te 250f, ‘To the produce of the octroi 
shouldbe added 140,730f, for fines and seizures, 
and 1,723,561f. arising from the duty of 2c, per 
cubic metre of gas cousumed, paid by the Parisian 
company in Liew of octroi duty. ‘Tlie total receipts, 
direct and indirect, of the octroi amounted to little 
short of 85,000,000f, Other receipts of the city, in 
1363, were 7,500,000f, derived from public sales at 
the halles and rent of stalls; 514,324f. from the 
sewers ; 4,913,392f. from hydraulic establishments ; 
2,262,4471, from the abattoirs; and 432,298f. from 































the entrepéts of wine and spirits, A grand total 


of 123,598,080f, of ordinary resources was realised 
in 1863, whereas these of 1847 did not exceed 
43,000,0008. 

‘The courts of Paris are less comprehensive than 
those of London, their jurisdiction comprising only 
the cap. and several adjoining depts.; but in all 
other respects Paris is as much the common centre 
of public business for France, as London is for Eng- 
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land. The Court of Cassation is the supreme court 
of appeal from all the tribunals of France, and the 
Cour des Comptes has authority to examine all the 
public accounts of the kingdom. The Cour Tm- 
périale confines itself to the trial of criminals in 
the dép. ef the Seine; besides which there is a 
tribunal de premitre instance. Paris is likewise 


the permanent residence of the sovereign, the place ; by Lo 


of meeting for the legislature, the seat of all the 
inisterial bureaux, and of the public offices ge- | 

. It is the seat of an archbishop, aud the | 
head-quarters of the first of the twenty-two great | 
military divisions of France, It has also a nume- 
rous corps of national guards, or volunteers, com- | 
posed of twelve legions, comprising about. 30,000 | 
amen. For mercantile purposes it has a chamber | 
and soveral courts of commerce, Finally, it is 
the centre of almost all associations for publi 
purposes, 
: Publ Health—Official reports show that the 
mortality is decreasing in Paris, according as larg 
sewers are constructed and wide streets run through 
the narrow overcrowded quarters of the old ci 
On making a minute search info the records 
Paris, it has been discovered that, at the com- | 
mencement of the 18th century, from the year | 
1709 to 1719, under Louis XIV, the mort y was | 
1 in 28; and under Louis XV., from 1752 to 17 
it was still 1 in 30 inhabitants, From 1 
1841 it was | in 36; in £846, 1 in @ n 1851, 1 
in 88; in 1856, 1 in 89; and in 1865 it was ft in 
40 inhabitants, The result is that at present there 
are 4,762 less deaths in Paris than there were in 
the year 1841, A writer, who has devoted his tine 
to statistics, observes that the wellbeing of the | 
population will serve for the measure of the m 
tality, and that mortality diminishes sensibl 
every country where the condition of the poy 
tion is improved. It is to be remarked with re- 
spect to the reeent improvements in Paris, that of | 
8,260 houses taken down to make way for new ; 
streets 6,000 were situate in parishes where, in 
consequence of the overcrowding of the inbabit. 
ants, coutagious diseases committed Great ravages, j 
These 50 hou moreover, hay: n replaced | 
by 24,047 new buildings more spacious and well { 
calculated to diminish mortality among the occu- 
piers, Another improvement to which the de-1 
crease of mortality in Paris may be attributed is: 
the namber of public gardens opened within a few | 
years. On the 31st of December, 1853, there were | 
only 540 acres of boulevards and public garde 
planted with 69,125 trees, In 1865 there were 
770 acres open to the public, planted with 158,160 
trees. The large sewers “have likewise tended to 
decrease the mortalit In 1840 there were only 
$6,230 yards of sewerage ; in 1865 there were not 
Jess than 100 miles completed, and 170 more under 
construction, 

‘The supply of fresh water, moreover, 30 neces- 
sary for the salubrity of a town, has been greatly 
increased in Paris, In 1840’ there were only 
i8,000 cubic metres of pure water distributed 
every 24 hours, In 1865 there were 136,834 di 
tributed, which are to be increased to 300,000 
cubic metres when the waters of the Huys sha 
have been brought to Paris, which was expected 
to be accomplished in the year 1866, 

History—When Gaul was invaded by Cesar, 
Paris, then called Lutetia, was the chief town of 
the Parisii, a Belgie tribe, and was afterwards in- 
eluded by Augustus in the province of Laugdu- 
nensis quarta ot Senonia. It attained no import- 
ance, however, till the middle of the 4th century, 
when it took the name of Parisii, and became the 
see of an archbishop. It the favourite resi 
dence of the Emperor Julian, who, in his Ais 
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pogon, terms it his $:An Aevxera.” Being taken by 
the Franks. under Clovis, in 494, it became the 
capital of his new kingdom, As late as the close 
of the 9th century, the walled part of Paris was 
still limited te the island of la Cité, though con- 
siderable suburbs were extending themselves along 
both banks of the Seine. Jt was greatly enlarged 
is VI. and VIL; still more so by Philip 
Aagustus; and after the battle of Roitiers, in 1356, 
new walls were raised on the N. side of the Seine, 
The treaty of Troyes, in 1420, gave Paris into the 
hhands of the English, who held it till 1436, when 
t was recaptured by the French, and the English 
garrison put to the sword, ‘The pop, of Paris, m 
the 14th century, is estimated by ,Dulaure at 
150,000, and great architectural improvements had 
been gradually taking place; but the police was 
© bad, that both life and property were insecure, 
and morals were almost at their lowest possible 
ebb, The city was further improved by Francis I. 
nd the circuit of the walls was greatly enlarged 
by Charles TX. and Henry IV., under whose 
Teigns the entire suburb of St, Germains was re- 
built. In the religious wars of the 16th century, 
Paris was the scene of a revolt against the troopa 
of Henry I1]., known as ‘ the day of the barricades,’ 
Tt was held by the Leaguers,-from 1585 to’ 1594, 
t surrendered to Henry IV, The palace of 
the Luxembourg and the Palais Royal were built 
in the reign of Louis XTIL, and the walls were so 
extended as to include nearly the whole space 
within the present boulevards; but the polee was 
still wretchedly inefficient, and disorders were of 
almost daily occurrence, particularly in the turbu~ 
lent quarter of the university. In the 17th cen- 
tury, Paris was the principal scene of the tuynult 
of the Frondeurs, supported by the inhabs,, against 
the French and Swiss guards; but notwithstands 




















jing these disturbances, the city still increased ; 


churches, convents, and hospitals were built, the 
palaes of the Tuileries was finished, the quays and 
oulevards were laid out, sewers formed, and other 
improvements effected at a great expense, The 
most memorable scenes connected with the history 
of the French Revolution, fom the destruction of 
the Bastile, in 1789 to the assumption of imperial 
power by Napoleon, were enacted in the mo- 
tropolis, which has long had a prepondcrating, 
though not always a beneficial, influence over the 
affairs of the country, Under the government of 
Napoleen T. Paris was greatly improved, and 
many of those scientific aud other establishments 
were cither formed or remodelled, which have 
contributed to inerease its literary and scientific 
renown, The work af gpasrovement proceeded 
slowly during the geign of Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X.; but, since the revolution of 1848, 
which placed Napoleon ITI. on the throne, great 
activity has been evinced in raising solid as well 
as splendid monuments, and enticely altering the 
old form and aspect of the city. Indeed there is 
not a town in the world jn which such immense 
material changes have taken place within a com- 
paratively short time as in “Paris since the ac- 
cession of Napoleon LIT., whose admirers are fond 
of repeating that ‘he found it a city of bricks, and 
left it a city of marble. 

Parma, a city of Northern Italy, cap, of the 
prov. of same name, on the little river of its own 
name, a tributary of the Po, 85 m, SE, Piacenza, 
and 33 m. SW. Mantua, on the railway from 
Milan to Bologna. Pop. 45,673 in 1862. The 
city is surrounded by a glacis, which forms a 
favourite public promenade. It is well built and 
laid out, especially its principal thoroughfare, 
which forms a part of the Flaminian way (via 
Flaminie), It has many good publie and private 
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edifices ; they are mostly, however, of brick, and 
none is remarkable for beauty; many of them 
are, also, in a decaying condition. ‘The Farnese 
palace, though an immense pile, ig little more 
than balf the original design; it is raised on open 
arcades, and partly in a minous state, In the 
new picture gallery belonging to the latter are 
several masterpieces by Carreggio, Parmegiano, 
Raphael, and the Carracci. The academy has 
also a museum, in which are many: interesting 
antiquities from the buried city of Velleia (18 m. 
8. Piacenza), and an extensive and well-arranged 
library, Attached to the palace is the large 
Farnese theatre, designed by Vignola on the 
model of the ancient theatres, 300 ft, in length, 
and capable of accommodating some thousand 
-persons. It is built entirely of wood, and is well 
constructed for hearing; but it has been Jong 
disused, and is in a very dilapidated and ruinous 
state, Another, but smaller, theatre exists on 
the same floor; and a third was finished in 1830, 

The cathedral, an edifice of the 11th century, 
though in a mixed and semi-barbarous style, is, 
on the whole, a magnificent builling ; its fine 
dome is ornamented with one of the last and most. 
celebrated productions of Correggio. The city has 
a great number of other churches, several of which 
possess some fine works of arts, It is a bishop's 
see, and a seat of the high court of revision for 
the province, besides several inferior courts ; and 
was, till 1802, the seat of a university. It has 
now a superior school of divinity, medicine, and 
philosophy, attended by about 420 students; a 
college of nobles, founded in 1600; an episeopal 
seminary, some inferior schools, and several hos- 
pitals and other charities, The principal and 
most extensive establishment in the city is the 
famous printing office of the Bodoni, established 
in 1765: it has produced some of the best specimens 
of typography, expecially some of the most splendid 
editions of the classies 6f which modern Europe 
has to boast. The vity is supplied with water by 
a conduit, 15 m, in length, The Palazzo Giar- 
dino and a large public cemetery are situated 
without the walls. Parma has some silk and 
other fabrics ; but its manufactures and commerce 
are comparatively insignificant. 

Parma became a Roman colony a.v.c. 569, It 
suffered greatly in the civil war between Antony 
and Augustus; and was colonised anew by the 
latter, from whom it received the name of Julie 
Auguste Colonia, It was ancieutly much cele- 
brated for its wool. 

















“Velleribus primis Apulia, Parma secundis: 
Nobilis.’ Sere Martial. 
PARNASSUS, a mountaih-chain of Greece, 
prov, E. Hellas, and nom. Phocis, famous in 
Grecian poetry and mythology, the favourite re- 
sort af Apollo and the Muses, and especially sacred 
to Bacchus, It runs from WNW. to ESE., form- 
ing the connecting link between Mount. Pindus 
and Mount Helicon; but the only part of it that 
requires any particular mention is its culminating 
point N, of Delphi, now called Liakura; lat. 38° 
31’ 57” N., long, 22° 38’ 36” E. Te rises 8,068 ft. 
above the sea, and being covered with snow during 


the greater part of the year, would have been /| 


rather an uncomfortable residence for the Muses, 
who inhabited its lower regions, especially the 
laurel groves in the vicinity of the Castalian foun- 
tain, Dr, Clarke, who ascended this celebrated 
mountain, describes (Travels, vii. 261) its sammit 
as somewhat resembling that of Cader Idris in N. 
Wales; and adds that, after having been for years 
engage in visiting the tops of mountains, he must 
still confess that he never saw anything to com- 
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pare with the view from the summit of Pammassus, 

The Gulf of Corinth had long looked like an ordi- 
nary lake, and it was now reditced to a pond, 
Northwards, beyond all the plains of Thessaly, 
appeared Olympus, with its many tops, clad in 
shining snow, and expanding its vast breadth dis- 
tinetly to view. The other mountains of Greece, 
like the surface of the ocean in a rolling calm, rose 
in vast heaps according to their different altitudes; 
but the eye ranged over every one of them. Tle- 
licon was one of these, and it is certainly inferior 
in height te Parnassus. One of the principal 
mouhtains in the Morea, now called Tricala, not 
far from Patras, made a great figure in that moun- 
tainous territory; it was covered with snow, even 
the lower ridges not being destitute of it.” «We 
looked down on Achaia, Argolis, Elis, and Ar 
cadia, as‘upon a model, The higher region of the 
mountain is of limestone, bleak and destitute of 
all herbage, except a few alpine plants, From 
the sacred town and temple of Delphi the moun- 
tain appears to have two summits, one of which 
was sacred to Pheebus and one to Bacchus. 





“Parnassus gemino petit rethera colle, 
Mons Phebo, Bromiogue sacer” Lucan, v. 72, 


Running down the cleft between these two 
summits is the famous Fons Castalius, the genuine 
source of poctical inspiration, It is thus alluded 
to by Virgil, in connection with the neighbouring 
mountain— 


* Sed me Parnasai descrta per ardua dulcis 
Raptat amor. Juvat ire jugis, qua nulla priorum 
Castaliam moili devertitur orbita clivo.’ 
Georg. iii, 298, 


Even at present it is by no means unworthy its 
ancient renown, Tt is clear, and forms an excel- 
lent beverage, The fountain is ornamented with, 
pendent ivy, and overshadowed by a large fig-tree, 

igher up the mountain is the Corycian eave, 
which, during the Persian war, afforded a safe 
retreat to the less adventurous Greeks after the 
battle of Thermypolw. (Herod., viii, 36.) It is 
described by Mr. Raikes, the first modern traveller 
who has visited it, as a chamber 830 ft, in length, 
and nearly 200 ft, in breadth, with a roof studded 
with stalactites. Above this cave, and at a dis- 
tance of about 80 stadia from Delphi, stood the 
town of Tithorea, taken and burnt by the army of 
Xerxes at the close of the Persian war, The 
ruins are near the modern village of Velitza, (Sce 
Dewprt) 

PAROS, a famous island of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, group of the cerfiral Cyclades, to the W. 
of Naxos, from which it is separated by a strait, 
5 m, across; Mount St. Elias, the most elevated 
point in the island, being in lat. 47° 9’ 46” N,, 
long. 25° 11’ 25” E, Pop. estimated at 9,000, The 
island is oval-shaped, being bout 12 m, in length 
by 8 in breadth, Though rugged and uneven, it 
is, speaking generally, extremely fertile; and, if 
well cultivated, would support four or five times 
its present pop, It produces considerable quan- 
tities of cotton, with corn, wine, and oil. Port. 
Naussa, on the NE. coast of the island, is one of 
the best harhours in the archipelago, and was used, 
in 1770, as the rendezvous of the Russian fleet, 
Parecchia, on the site of the ancient city of Paros, 
on the W. coast of the island, is the capital. Its 
harbour is open to the W., and there are some 
sunken rocks in its vicinity, on one of which, the 
Superbe, a French line-of-battle ship, was lost in 
1833. ‘The present town consists of mean houses, 
which, however, are intcresting, from their chiefly 
i consisting of fragments of the old city, eluding 
| portions of the shafts and capitals of columns, 
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The cathedral church is said to be the best in the 
archipelago.” 

Paros was famous in antiquity for its beautiful 
snow-white marble, whence Virgil has called the 
island xiream Paron, (-Eneid, iii, v. 126.) The 
finest of the ancient statues, including the Venus 
de Medici, the Apollo Belvidere, and the Antinous, 
were formed out of this material. Indeed, the 
best sculptors used no other, ‘ omnes autem tantiun 
candido marmore usi sunt a Paro insula’ (Plin. 
Hist, Nat.) The quarries were situated about 4 
m. from the city of Paros, and remain exactly in 
the state in which they were left by the ancients, 
Travellers state that they had been wrought with 
infinite skill, aud that the blocks had been cut out 
with such precision that there was not the smallest 
waste, 

According to Thucydides (lib. i), Paros was 
originally settled by Phomnicians. “It carly at- 
tained to great wealth and consideration, and 
established colonies in Thasos and other islands, 
During the first Persian war it sided with the 
Persians, and, after the defeat of the latter at 
Marathon, the city of Paros was unsuccessfully 
besieged by Miltiades. ‘Themistocles, however, 
rendered it tributary to Athens, It produced 
several distinguished individuals. among whom 
may be specified Archilochus, the inventor of 
Tambics, In modern times the only event of im- 
portance connected with the history of Paros is 
the discovery of the ‘Parian, or Arundelian 
Chronicle’ ‘This is a chronological account, cut. 
in marble, of the principal events in the history 
of Greece during the period of 1318 years, begin- 
ning with Cecrops and ending with the archon- 
ship of Diognetus, anno 264 u.c, The chronicle 
for the last 90 years is, however, obliterated; and 
the inscription is in many parts ~a good deal 
defaced. ‘The marble slab on which this chronicle 
is cut was purchased on the spot, in 1624, for the 
Earl of Arundel, whence it is now frequeatly called 
the Arundelian chronicle; and being brought to 
England in 1627, the inscription was soon after 
copied, translated, and published by Scldon and 
other eminent scholars, Uaifortunately the marble 
afterwards met with the most barbarous treatment, 
having been broken, and a part of it employed, as 
is alleged, to repair a chimney in Arundel House, 
The portion that escaped this worse than Gothic 
usage was presented in 1667 to thg university of 
Oxtord, of which it is one of the most precious 
relics, 

For'a lengthened period the Parian chronicle 
‘was regarded as of unquestionable authority, and 
was roferred to as such by allsiiquirers into ancient, 
history, In 1788, however, its authenticity was 
assailed, in a singularly clear, able, and ingenious 
dissertation, by the Rev. John Robertson, who 
coutended that it was altogether spurious, and had 
been fabricated in modern times. As was to be 
expected, this Aissertation elicited various answers, 
by Mr, Hewlett; Porsun, the celebrated Greek 
scholar; Gough, the antiquary, and others; and 
at present it seems to be generally concluded by 
the ablest critics and scholars, that the objections 
of Robertson have been satisfactorily disposed of, 
and that there is ne good or sufficient reason for 
doubting thai the Parian chronicle was really com- 
piled about 264 years 3. ©, 7 

PARSONSTOWN, or BIRR, an inland town 
of Ireland, King’s Co., on the confines of Tippe- 
rary, on the Birr, a branch of the Lesser Brosna, 
74 m. above its confluence with the Shannon, and 
62m, WSW. Dublin. Pop. 0 in 1861, The 
town has a large square, in which is a pillar sur- 
mounted by a statue of the Duke of Cumberland, 
erected in commemoration of the victory of Cul- 
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loden, in 1746, and some good streets. Ite public 
buildings are the parish church, a fine R, Catholic 
chapel, the cathedral of. the see of Killaloe, 3 
meeting-houses for Independents, 1 for Quakers, 
and 2 for MetHodists, a fever hospital, a dispen— 
sary, a court-house, and a bridewell. Near it are 
large barracks, It has various schools, and is 
the seat of a manor-court, general sessions, and 
petty sessions. Tt is also a constabulary station, 
and has two distilleries, a brewery, and an ex- 
tensive retail trade, The river is navigable for 
2m, from the Shannon, for barges, Markets on 
Saturdays ; fairs, Feb. 11, May 5, Aug. 25, and 
Dee. 10, 

Close to the town is Birr Castle, the seat of the 
Earl of Rosse, the head of the noble family of 
Parsons, whence the town has its name, The 
castle, which is of cousidcrable antiquity, has been 
completely modernised, and greatly improved by 
its proprictor, 

SCO, or CERRO DI PASCO, the principal 
mining town of Peru, dép. Junin, prov. Huanaco, 
in an irregular hollow on the table land of Bom- 
bon, nearly 14,000 ft. above the level of the sea, 
and 60 m. S. by W. Huanaco, Pop. varying at 















different seasons from 4,000 to 12,000, Tt is a 
mean, wretched place, which, previously to the 
establishment of the Peruvian Mining Company, 


in 1825, had not a house with a chimney, fire- 
place, or glazed window ; and even now its dwell- 
ings are principally covered with thatch, a fre- 
quent cause of destructive fires. The town—of 
which the very adobes, or unburned bricks, partly 
used in some of the houses, contain silver—is so 
burrowed under, that the inhabitants are in con- 
stant danger of inadvertently falling into old 
mines, or rather pits, sometimes supericial, some- 
times deep and fathomless, and half-filled with 
water, ‘There are several hundred well-known 
mines, from which silver has been and still could 
be extracted in large quantities, provided a perfect 
drainage were effected. But during the revolu- 
tion a great many of the mines were allowed to 
fill up with water, and only about 30 are now 
wrought for eight months a year, These mines 
have the advautage of being near a coal mine, 
which has of late years been opened; but turf. 
and timber are the kinds of fuel most commonly - 
used. The miners choose whether they will be 
paid in money or a proportion of the ore. In the 
former case they get four reals, or 2s, a day; but 
they prefer of course payment in ore, if the mine 
be productive; and sometimes realise, in this 
way, very high wages. But the gambling nature 
of the pursuit has the worst effect on all parties 
engaged in it. The minerg af almost universally 
proflizate, and involved in debt; and but few of 
the undertakers have made fortunes. 
PAS-DE-CALAIS, a dep. of France, reg. N., 
formerly composed in the prova, of Artots and 
Picardy, between the 50th and Sist degs. N. lat,, 
and 1° 35 aud 3° 10’ EF. long.; having NE. and 
E. the dép. Du Nord, S$. Somme, W. the English 
Channel, and N, the Strait of Dover, or Pas-de- 
Calais, whence its name. Area, 660,563 hectares, 
Pop. 724,338 in 1861, There are several chains 
of hills, but none of any cousiderable height. The 
Searp, Lys, and Aa, rise’in this dép.; besides 
which the principal rivers are the Liane, Canche, 
and Authic, having mostly a NW. course, Except 
about, Koulogne, the coasts are generally low, and 
in some places bordered with sandy downs, which - 
are, however, prevented from increasing to an 
inconvenient extent by being carefully planted. 
‘The soit is, for the most part, good; aud agri- 
culture is, on the whole, well conducted. Of the 
surface, 492,374 hectares are supposed to be arable ; 
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46,210rin pasture; 21,859 in orchards and gardens ; 
43,107 in woods, and 18,845 in heaths and wastes. 
‘Near Boulogne, farms vary in size from 85 to 250 
acres; but, in general, thty do not exceed 140 
acres. Few are cultivated by “the. proprictors, 
being usually let to farmers who pay a money 
rent, and are also charged with the payment of 
the land-tax. All kinds of corn, but. principally 
wheat and maslin, and large quantities of beans, 
peas, avd oleaginous seeds, are raised, and a good 


deal of land is devoted to the growth of beetroot. | 


‘There ate estimated to be nearly 200,000 oxen and 
cows, and 300,000 sheep in the dép.; the preduce 
of wool averages about 662,000 kilogr. a year, 


The farmers, though not prosperous, are contented : 


with their condition; and thege are few paupers re- 
quiting permanent relief. Some coal is met with ; 
but the greater part of that made use of in the 
dep. is brought from Belgium, and wood and turf 


are the principal species of fuel. About 10,080,000 j 1 


Kilogr. of hectroot sugar are annually made in this 
deép., a greater quantity than in any other French 
agp. that of the North excepted. Arras is famous 
for luce and ginger-bread. A portion of the pap. 


of Boulogne and Calais is occupied in the manu- | 


facture of tulles: in the arrond, of Bethune many 
hundreds are employed in making linen stuffs and 
yarn: and manufactures of cotton stuffs and yarn 
are pretty general. Spirits, Jeather, gunpowder, 
soup, glass, and earthenwares are also produced. 
Artesian wells (so named from the prov. Arte 
originated in this dép, The Pas-de-Calais is 
vided into 6 arronds,; chief towns, Arras, the ¢: 
Bethune, Boulogne, Montrens, St. Omer, and St. 
Pol, Calais and Boulogne are the principal sea- 
ports, and have a considerable coasting trade, and 
share in the cod, herring, and mackerel fisheries, 

PASSAU (an, Castra Batavia), a fortified fron- 
tier city of Bavaria, eire, Lower Bavaria, of which 
jt is the cap.. on the Danube, where it sa jomet. by 
the Inn, and also by the small river fz, 63 m, 
ESE. Ratisbon, on the railway from Ratisbon to 
Linz. Pop, 13,360 in 1861, "Passau consists of 
the city proper, built in the angle between the Da- 
miube and Jim, and of three smaller portions be 
yo the Danube, the Inn, and the Iz, the 

ein within the Austrian dominions. 
different parts are counected by bridges, and sur- 
sounded with fortifications, and are further de- 
fended by two citadels, and some inferior forts ; 
this being, i fact, one of the most important 
fortresses bi the line of the Danube, The defile, 
in which the town is situated, is highly pietur- 
esque, and it has a striking appearance from the 
river, though ‘niotegenorally well built, ‘The ca- 
thedral, hawever, i 
in the Italian style, and several of the other 
churehes are bandsome: the old Jesuits’ college, 
now a lyceum, the bishop's palace, several hos- 
pitals, an oxphan asylum, and the post office are 
the other principal public buildings. On a hill, 
adjacent to the Innstadt, is the shrine of Maria 
hilf, a celebrated place of Rom. Cath, pilgrimage. 
Passau is the seat of circle, police, and taxation 
boards, and has an episcopal seminary, a school 
of industry, manufactures of leather, tobacco} 
and pottery-ware, docks for ship-building, and 
an active trade both up and down the Danube. 

It was long the cap. of an ecclesiastien! prin- 
cipality, secularised in 1805, Here,-in 1552, a 
treaty’ was concluded between Maurice, elector 
of Saxony, on the one hand, and Ferdinand, king 
of the Romans, on the part of the emperor Charles 
¥., onthe other, by which the latter agree to ser 
the landgrave of Hesse at liberty, and to alow 
the Protestants full freedom of conscience. 

PATAGONIA, an extensive country of S. 
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America, comprising nearly the whole of that 
continent 8. of lat. 38° S., and having N. the ter- 
ritories of La Plata and Chili, S. the Strait of Ma- 
gellan, separating it from Terra dél Fuego, E, 
the Atlantic, and W. the Pacific. Little is known 
respecting this region beyond its coast outline, 
|The Andes in Patagonia appear to consist of but 
one cordillera, the mean height of which may be 
estimated at 3,000 ft.; but. opposite Chilloe thero 
ate some mountains probably from 5,000 to 6,000 
ft. in height. (Geog. Journ. i. 157.) The W. 
coast is abrupt, very much broken, and skirted 
with a great number of irregularly shaped rocky 
islands, The E. coast has been most explored. 
The surface of the country appears to rise from the 
Atlantic to the Andes, in’ a succession of terraces, 
all of which are alike arid and sterile, the upper 
soil consisting chiefly of marine gravelly deposits, 
| covered ‘with coarse wiry grass. No wood is seen 

iarger-than a small thorny shrub, fit only for the 
urpose of fuel, except on the banks of a few of the 
rivers subject to inundation, where herbage and 
| some trees are occasionally faund, ‘This sterility 
i prevails throughout the whole plain country of 

Patayonia, the complete similarity of which, in 
almost every part, is one of its most striking cha- 
racteris! It is stated, however, by the Indians 
, on the Rio Negro, which forms the N, boundary 
‘of Patagonia, that near the Andes wheat, maize, 
beans, lentils, and pease are raised, This latter 
region is not, however, placed under the same cir- 
cumstances as the country more to the eastward, 
nor is it subject to the causes which mainly occa- 
sion its sterility. 

A great deal of rain falls in the Andes, and 
jthe country immediately E. of the mountains is 
thickly wooded, and is injured by too much rain, 
This results from the moisture which the west 
winds, that prevail throughout most part of the 
year, bring with them from the Pacific, being 
condensed and precipitated in the mountains 
and immediately adjacent territory, so that after 
passing these regions the winds are quite dry ; and 
b>. winds, which are very rare in Patagonia, are 
those only which convey any moisture to the 
desert E.of the Andes. “Porphyry, basalt, sand- 
stone, containing numerous organic remains, and 
‘a friable rock, greatly resembling, but not iden- 
tical with, chalk, are among the winera) forma- 
| tions hitherto remarked as the most prevalent in 

i. Patagouia. The zoology of the country is'as 
limited as its flora. Guanacos ate met with 
sometimes in herds of several hundreds, and their 
enemy the puma, and a small kind of fox, are 
almost the only ‘other wild quadrupeds at all 
abundant, except mice. ‘The jatter are of many 
species, and so numerous that, according to Mr, 
''Darwin, Patagonia, poor as she is in some re- 
{spects, can, perhaps, boast of a greater stock of 
‘small rodeatia than any other country in the 
world, (Voyage of Adventure and Beagle, iii, 
215.) The condor and the eassowary are included 
among the few species of birds, The reptile and 
inscet tribes present nothing remarkable. 

‘The Patagonian Indians are tall and bulky, 
and, though not absolutely gigantic, they may be 
said, after rejecting the exaggerations of the eariy 
and the contradictory statements of later travellers, 
to be the tallest people of whom there are any 
accounts, the average height of the men being: 
probably not under 6 ft. Their heads and features 
are large, but their hands and feet small; and 
their limbs are neither so muscular nor so large- 
boned as their height and apparent stoutness would 
induce one to suppose. Colour, a dark eopper 
brown; hair, black, lank, and coarse, and tied 
above the temples by a fillet of plaited or twisted 
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sinews, A large mantle of guanaco skins loosely 
gathered abet them and hanging from the 
shoulders to.thé ankles is, with a kind of drawers 
and loose buskins, almost their only article of dress, 
and adds much to the bulkiness of their appear- 
ance, They neither pierce the nose nor lips, but 
disfigure themselves greatly with paint. They 
lead 2 nomadic life, living in tents formed of poles 
and skins, and subsisting on the flesh of the wild 
animals they catch, Both men and women ride 
on horseback, and are often furnished with saddles, 
bridles, stirrups, spurs, and Spanish goods of various 
kinds, which they obtain from Valdivia and other 
places in S, Chili. Their arms consist generally 
of a long tapering lance, a knife or scimitar, if one 
can be procured, and the bolas, a missile weapon 
of a singular kind, carried in the girdle, and con- 
sisting of two round stones, covered with leather, 
each weighing about a pound. These, which are 
fastened to the two ends of a string, about 8 ft. in 
length, used as a sling, one stone being kept in the 
hand, and the other whirled round the head till it 
is supposed to have acquired sufficient force, when 
they are together discharged at the object. The 
Patagonians are so expert at the management of 
this double-headed shot, that they will hit a mark 
not bigger than a shilling with both the stones at 
a distanee of 15 yards. It is not customary with 
them, however, to strike either the guanaco or the 
ostrich with them, but to discharge them so that 
the cord comes against the legs of the ostrich, or 
the fore-legs of the granaco, and is twisted round 
them by the force and swing of the balls; so that 
the animal being unable to run, becomes an easy 
prey to the hunters, These people live under 
various petty chiefs, who, however, seem to possess 
but little authorit, 
Patagonia was discovered by Magellan in 1519, 
The badness of its harbours, which are mostly 
difficult. and dangerous of access, and afford litte 
or no security for vessels above the size of a brig, 
has hindered the formation of any European set- 
tlement, except at Port St, Julian, about lat, 49° 
10’ S,, and long, 67° 40’ W., where the Spaniards 
settled about 1779, but speedily abandoned the 
establishment, A few expeditions have been un- 
dertaken to the interior in the last century, and 
more recently by the officers of British ships of 
war, principally up the larger rivers; but the 
coasts are rarely frequented by any other than 
whaling vessels, and the nature of the country is 
not such as to hold out any hope of its soon emer- 
ging from its present state of barbarism. 
PATMOS (hod, Patino), a small island of the 
Grecian archipelago, belonging to the Sporades, 
celebrated in ecclesiastical history as the place of 
St. John’s exile during Domitian’s persecution ; 11 
m. NW, Lero, and 20 m, S. the W. extremity of 
Samos; its chief town being in lat. 37° 17/2" N., 
Jong, 26° 35' 14” E, Pop, about 4,000, It is of 
very irregular shape, about 10m. in length, 5 m. 
in breadth, and 28 m. in circ, It has numerous 
harbours, of which that of La Scala, on the E. side, 
deeply indenting the island, is the principal. 
Above the landing-place isa small village, com- 
prising about 50 houses and shops, On the ridge 
of a mountain, overlooking the port, is the cap. of 
the island, comprising about 400 substantial stone 
houses: its streets, hoiwever, are steep, ill-paved, 
and extremely narrow, few being more than 8 ft. 
wide. The monastery of St. John’s, on a moun- 
tain close to the town of Patmos, built in the com- 
mencement of the 12th century, is a pretty strong 
fortress, and commands a noble and extensive 
view of the sea and surrounding islands, It is 
peopled by- about 30 monks, and has an attached 
church, and a library containing some carly printed 
Vou IM, . 
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books and numerous MSS. ‘The famous grotto, or 
cavern, covered by a chapel, where St John is said 
to have written the apocalypse to the dictates of 
the Holy Spirit, is situated on the face of the hill, 
about half way between the town and the port. 
Some travellers state that it isnot spacious enough 
to have afforded a habitation even for a hermit; 
but the monks, to quash all doubts ‘as to its being 
really the retreat of St. John, show the crevices in 
the rock through which, as they allege, the divine 
‘commands were communicated to the apostle, 
However, there is not a sentence in the apocalypse 
to warrant the inference that it was written ina 
cave, 

The island produces only a few grapes, and is 
furnished with com and other articles of subsistence 
from the Black Sea, Samos, and Smyma. The 
male inhabitants are chietly seamen, and from their 
extensive intercourse with different Huropean na- 
tions have become more enlightened than the gene~ 
rality of Greeks, 

PATNA, a city of British India, presid. Bengal, 
prov. Babar, of which it is the cap., on the 8, bank 
of the Ganges, 144 m, ENE, Benares, and about 
300 m. NW. Calcutta, on the railway from Cal- 
cutta to Benares. Pop, estimated at upwards of 
300,000, Within the walls Patna is not much 
more than 1} m, in length, by 3-4ths m. in average 
breadth ; but, including its straggling suburbs, it 
extends for 9 m, along the banks of the river, and 
2m, inland, ‘The town itself is very closely built, 
and surrounded with fortifications in the Hindoo 
style, which are now, however, completely decayed, 
At a short distance it has a very striking appear- 
ance, being full of large buildings, with remains 
of old walls and towers, and bastions projecting 
into the river, and backed by irregularly elevated 
land, It has, however, but one wide strect, all the 
other thoroughfares being narrow, crooked, and 
mean, ‘The houses are partly built of brick, and 
many have terraced roofs and baleonies; but the 
greater number are of mad, with tiled roofs, E. of 


[ the city is a large suburb, with many well-built 


storehouses, and in the same direction are the gar- 
dens belonging to the palace of Jaffier Khan, two 
or three miles in circuit. “The suburb of Bankipoor, 
where are most of the residences of the government 
officials, is W. of the city. - Here is also a remark- 
able edifice erected during the governorship of 
Warren Hastings, and originally intended for a 
grain magazine, but now used as a depot for mili- 
tary stores, Patna has a small citadel, but there 
are few public buildings worth notice; though the 
Hindoos, Mohammedans, Seiks, and other sects 
have many religious temples. ‘I'he Portuguese, 
inhab. have a Kom, Cath. chércii; and there is a 
British seminary with abut 100 pupils. 

But though Patna be the seat of one of the 6 
courts of circuit in the Bengal presidency, the 
residence of a zillah-judge, a collector, a commer- 
cial resident, and an opium agent, it has but fow 
English inhab. The city is not celebrated for any 
particular manufacture; but most articles of fo- 
reign and domestic produce may be procured in its 
bazaars, The neighbouring country produces the 
figest opium and saltpetre, and great quantities of 
wheat and other grains, sugar, and indigo. The 
opium and saltpetre are monopolised by govern- 
ment, and produce a large revenne; but a consi- 
derable trade is carried on in the other articles, Tx 
was at this city that the English first established 
a factory in the Eastern provinces of Hindostan ; 
and it is indebted to the European trade for most 
part of ity growth and prosperity. 

PATRAS (an. Patrz), a. town and seaport of 
Greece, on the NNW. coast of the Morea, and on 
the EL side of the gulf of its own name, about 5 m, 
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SW. the mouth of the Gulf of Lepanto, 107 m. W.. 
by N, Athens. Pop. 19,870 in 1861.- The town 
js built amphitheatre-wise on the side of a hill 
ing from the shore, which has at its sammit the 
acropolis, commanding a fine view of the surround- 
ing coast and country. The fortifications are in 
quod repair, and have been recently much enlarged. 
‘The interior comprises one broad and well-built 
street, with numerous narrow lanes and alley 
qwith wooden tenements, the overhanging eaves of 
which nearly meet: over the street. "Lhe Crecks: 
have a few good houses, but those of the European 
consuls are the best. Every considerable house is 
surrquoded with a garden well stocked with orange, 
fix, pomegranate, and other fruit trees, which give 
{he town an agreeable aspect, and conceal the 
ecroater part of the poorer habitations. ‘The only 
public buildings are two hospitals and several 
churches; the remains of ient buildings are 
but inconsiderable. 

"The bay in front of the town 
and exposed to heavy seas, particularly m winter, 
vessels go a little farther up the guif, where the 
port is situated, and where“there is a aole for 
theis security, Patras has a pretty extensive 
trade. ‘The principal exports are currants (by far 
the most important article), oil, valonia, wine, raw 
silk and cotton, wool, skins, and wax, The im- 
ports here, as at the other Greek ports, consist 
principally of colonial produce, manufactured goods, 
salt fish, cordage, hemp, and deals, chiefly from the 
‘fonian Islands and Great Britain, Venice, Trieste, 
Tieghorn, and Marseilles, . 

‘The ancient Patra is supposed to have been 
founded by the Ionians. Heredotus enumerates 
it among the twelve towns of Achaia (i, 146), Its 
jnhabis. took an active part, and the town suffered 
greatly in the Achean war. After the battle 
of Actium, however, it was raised to its former 
flourishing condition ‘by Augustus, who made it 
a colony by establishing in it some of his veterans. 
In Strabo’s time it was a large and populous town; 
and in the beginning of the 2nd century it was 
still prosperous, though remarkable for the dis- 
soluteness of its inhabs, (Pausanias, / chaic., ¢. 21.) 
Jt was the seat of a dukedom under the Greek 
canperors, and in 1408 was bought by the Vene- 
tians, from whom it was taken by the ‘Turks, in 
LUG. It was pillaged by the Albanians in 1770, 
and was the stronghold’ of the Ottomans from 
1821 down to the period of the emancipation of 
Gree 

PAT, a town of France, dép. Basses-Pyrences, 
of which it is the cap., on the Pan, here crossed by 
‘a fine stone badge of seven arches, ina fertile 
though marshy plain, 58 m. KE. by 8. Bayonne, on 
the railway from Bayonne to Tarbes, Pop. 21,140 
jn 1861, ‘The town is regularly laid out and well 
Luilt, consisting principally of one long and broad 
main street. It has several squares, or open spaces, 
and is environed by public walks, Its principal, 
and by far the most interesting edifice is the castle, 
jn which Henry IV, first saw the light on the 13th 
dee, 15534 it was founded by the princes of Bearn 
in the 10th century, js situated on a commanding 
height to the W. of the town, and forms an irregu- 
lar collection of massive towers, having a fine ter- 
race on the side fronting the river. It was much 
injured during the Kevolution, having been con- 
vested into military quarters; but it has since 
heon completely repaired and renovated, The 
chamber, memorabie as the birthplace of Henry 
1V., retains its ancient portraits and furniture, and 
the tortoise-shell cradle of the king. There is a 
marble statue of Tenry in the vestibule of the 
eastle, and another statue in bronze in the Place 
dmpiriale, ‘The other prineipal buildings com- 
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prise the prefecture, hall of justice, college, and 
one or two hotels. 

Pau has a royal court of tribunals of primary 
jurisdiction and commerce, boards of taxation and. 
forest economy, a royal college, an académie uni- 
versitaire, a society of agriculture, a ‘school of 
design and gallery of paintings, and a public 
Hibrary of 18,000 vols, Its manufactures include 
cotton stuffs, linen eloths or toiles de Bearn, and 
it has considerable dyeing establishments and. 
tanneries: it has, also, a trade in manufactured 
products, and in wines, Bayonne hams, and salted 
geese, It has, two large weekly markets, and 
three important annual fairs. 

Pau has always enjoyed the reputation of being 
one of the most interesting cities of the S.. of 
France. It is clean, airy, and abounds in every 
convenience and in’ most Inxuries._ It is a great 
resort for strangers, particularly English; and, 
excepting Bayonne, is probably the most de- 
sirable of any of the towns scleeted by foreigners 
kas a residence, Excellent houses are fo be ob- 
tained at a very moderate expense, and the mar- 
kets are both abundant and cheap. There are gene- 
rally 50 or 66 English families in Pau and its neigh- 
hourhood, and the number is upon the increase. 

_Besides Henry 1V. Pau has produced several 
guished persons, among whom may be 
specified Marshal Ternadette, king of Sweden, 
and Viscount Orthez, governor of Bayonne, who 
nobly refused to execute the orders issued by 
Charles IX, for the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 

PAVIA (an, Ticinum), a city of Northern 
Italy, cap. of prov. of its own name, on the Ticino, 
19 1. SSW. Milan, with which it is connected by 
railway. Pop. 25,006 in, 1862. The city is sur- 
rounded with old walls, and communicates with a 
suburb across the Ticino by a bridge of seven 
arches, constructed in 1851, This structure, 
partly of stone, but principally of brick, is one of 
the most singular monuments of the 14th cen- 
tury: it is 300 fect in length by 12 in breadth, 
and is covered with a curious roof, supported on 
100 pillars of rough granite, Pavia is a magni- 
ficent venerable city; but its buildings and its 
fame belong to another age, and it has long been 
in a state of paralysis and decay, From, the 
bridge, the Strada Nuova or Corso extends 
through the centre of the city to_a superb gate, 
begun under the viceroyalty of Prince Eugene, 
In this strect the principal palaces of the Pavian 
nobility, mouldering and dismantled, are mingled 
with sitops, churches, colleges, cat’s, theatres, 
and hospitals. From the main strect others of 
greater antiquity branch off at right angles, some 
terminating in piazzas opening before vast and 
cumbrous palaces, now half ruinous and disman- 
tled, From its numerous public edifices, Pavia 
was formerly called the ‘City of a hundred 
towers ;’ but these are now greatly diminished, 
It has, however, a ruined casfie, ance the resi- 
dence of the Lombard kings, and several other 
buildings traced up to the time of the Lombards, 
particularly the church of St. Michael, in a bar- 
barous aud grotesque style, The church of San 
Pietro im Ciclo d Oro, which is said, though on 
doubtful authority, to contain the remains of St, 
Augustine, and which certainly contains those of 
Boéthius, is in the same early and rude style; 
but the venerable edifice is now converted into a 
granary or barn. The cathedral has little that 
is remarkable; it was begun in 1483, and is of 
large dimensions ; but it yields in interest to the 
churches of the Carmine, San Francesco, and 
S. Salvador, The palace of Theodoric was de- 
stroyed in a popular tumult in the 11th centary; 
and the tower in which Bovthius was confined 
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and wrote his famous treatise, De Consolatione 
Philosophie, no longer exists. On the site of the 
latter, however, is the Malespina palace, at the 
entrance of which is a marble monument and bust 
of the philosopher, The theatre and the uni- 
versity buildings are almost the'only ether struc- 
tures worth notice; the interior of the former is 
rendored dark and gloom 
which it is constructed, and the latter are magni- 
ficent rather by their extent than by any merit 
iu their architecture, 

The university of Pavia, the first and most 
frequented in Italy, was founded by Charlemagne, 
and restored by Galeazzo Visconti in the [4th 
century : but it owes its present form and insti- 
tutions to the empress, Maria Theresa of Austria, 
and her minister, Count Virmian, It has faculties 
of law, medicine, and philosophy, being partica- 
larly celebrated as a school of medicine, It has 
culty of theology, but in every other respect 
its constitution is similar to that of Padua. It 
has 38 professors, 3 adjunets, and 11 assessors, 
aml, on the average, from 1,200 to 1,500 students. 
Its revenues are derived principally from treasury 
grants, legacies, municipal and communal funds, 
and fees paid by students or obtaining degrees, 
which last average about 150,000 lire a year, The 
“Professars have annual salaries of from 3,000 to 
6,000 Lire (1207. to 2402, sterling), and eujoys hy 
special privilege, the distinction of personal no- 
lility, Several of the most distinguished names 
in the history of Italian literature aud science 
have been professors in this university. Among 
others may be specified Vesalius, Cardan (a native 
of the city), Spallanzani, Volta, Scarpa, and Tam- 
hurini; and it has still to boast of many eminent 
teachers, The university has an extensive library, 
atine botanic garden, ‘instituted by the French, 
and a valuable collection of natural history,phy- 
sical and anatomical museums, Students are 
lodged and boarded gratuitously, in three colleges 
attached to the university, The Collegio Cacia, 
founded by a noble family of Novarra, receives 
thirty boarders from that city and district; the 
Collegio Borromeo, a stately and venerable edifice, 
founded by the famous Cardinal Borromeo, sup- 
ports thirty-six students; and the Collegio Ghislieri, 
founded by Pope Pius V., receives sixty students; 
but the greater number of the students are extra 
collegians, Pavia has also a gymmasiom, a high 
school and female school, two hospitals, numerous 
asylums, and charitable institutions. It is a 
lishop's sec, the seat of the superior court of the 
deleg., and a chamber of conuerce, It has some 
silk manufactures, and a considerable trade in 
agricultural produce with Milan and the cities on 
the Po. It is connected with Milan, besides the 
railway, by a navigable canal, traversed by boats 
like the Dutch trecksehuyts. A good deal of the 
cheese, called Parmesan, is made in this neigh- 
buurhood. About 4m, N, Pavia is the celebrated 
Certosa, the most magnificent of Italian monas- 
teries, founded by John Galeazzo Visconti in 1396, 
and dissolved, and in part stripped by the French, 
in 1798, 

Ticinum, which was an important city under 
Augustus, began to be called Papia (wlience its 
present Tame duriaye the Gothie dominion in 
Italy, In modern times it has sustained nume- 
rous sieges; but it is principally distinguished, in 
an historical point of view, by the great battle 
that took place in its vicinity on the 24th of Feb. 
1525, between the French army, that had under- 
taken the sieze of Pavia, under Francis T., and 
the Imperialists, under the viecroy Lannoy, The 
French were totally defeated. Francis, who had 
displayed the greatest heroism, and the King of 
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Navarre, were taken prisoners; and exclusive of 
many generals and persons of distinction, between 
9,000 and 10,600 private soldiers were left on tho 
ficld of battle, ‘The French army was, in faci, 
entirely destroyed; and there was quite as much 
of truth as of point in the laconic epistle addressed 
by Francis to his mother after the battle—' Ma- 
im, we have lost all except our honour.’ 

PAXO (an. Pazos), the smallest of the seven 
principal Jonian Islands, forming part of the king- 
dom of Greece, in the Ionian sea, 10 m. S. by LE, 
Corfu, and about the same distance W. the main 
jand of Greece ; its N, point being in lat. 89° 14’ 
N., long. 209 9° E, Area, 26 sq.m. Pop, 5,009 
in 1861, The island is oval-shaped, and ex- 
tremely mountainous; its soil being stony, and so 
destitute of moisture, that in summer the inhab: 
are obliged to procure fresh water from the neigs 
bouring continent. The climate is extremely mild 
and agreeable; but the island produces little else 
than olives, almonds, and vines, the quantity of 
corn raised being altogether insignificant. Mules 
and goats are reared in considerable numbers, 
and fish are abundant on the coast. Port Gai, 
the principal port on its E, side, affords good au- 
chorage for a few vessels: but a more secure 
harbour is formed by the channel between this and 
the neighbouring islet of Antipaxo. The town 
has a pop. of 4,000 persons, bat in appearance is 
little better than a village. * 

PAZ (LA), a city of Bolivia, cap, dép, of its 
own name, 196 m. NNW, Chaquisaca, lat. 17° 80’ 
N., long. 68° 25’ W. Pop. estim. at 25,000, The 
city is situated on the EF, declivity of the Andes, 
at an elevation of 12,170 ft. above the sea, and at 
no great distance from the sources of the Beni, a 
principal aMuent of the Amazon, It has a cathe- 
«ral, four other churehes, several conyentual es- 
tablishments, and is a bishop's sce, with very con- 
siderable revenues, It is the centre of a consider- 
able trade in Paraguay tea, 

La Paz was founded in 1548, and received its 
name in commemoration of the peace that ensued 
alter the defeat of Gonzalo Pizarro and his asso- 
ciates. It suttered considerably a few years ago, 
during a revolt of the Indians, but still ranks aa a 
city of some wealth and importance, 

PEEBLES, an inland co, of Scotland, having 
N, Mid-Lothian, E. Selkirk, S, Dumfries, and W. 
Lanark, Area 354 sq. m., or 226,488 ‘acres, of 
which a comparatively small portion only is 
arable. This is almost wholly a pastoral district ; 
the surface consisting of mountain, moor, and bog, 
with the exemption of a limited extent of low, 
level land along the banks of the Tweed, which 
rises in and rans through the co. The highest 
monntains are in the S. part of the co, adjoining 
Dumfriesshire, where the Tweed has its source. 
The summit of Broadlaw rises 2,741 ft. above the 
level of the sea; and this, which is about 100 ft, 
above the altitude of the contiguous swnmit of 
Nartfill, is the highest elevation in Scotland, S. of 
the Frith of Forth. The hills are generally smooth, 
and afford good sound sheep pasture. In the low 
pats of the co, agriculture has been very much im- 
proved; but it is now pretty generally believed that 
tillage had been too much extended during the late 
war, The buildings on farms of any importance 
have been entirely renovated, principally within 
the last 30 years, ‘The black-faced breed of sheep 
were, at no very distant epoch, diffused over the 
whole co., to the exclusion of every other; but, 
about 1795, Cheviots began to be intraduced; and 
their numbers have since so rapidly increased, 
that, even in the parish of Tweedsmuir, which is 
the wildest and most exposed, there are now 3 
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stock at present in the co, may be estimated at 
above 160,000, Property in a few hands, farms 
being very large. Neither minerals nor manu- 
factures of any importance. Peebles is divided 
into 16 parishes, and returns 1 mem. to the H. of 
C. Registered electors, 499 in 1865. Peebles is 
the only town of any importance, At the census 
of 1861, the co. had 1,982 inhabited houses, and 
11,408 inhabitants, while, in 1841, this co. had 
2,118 inhab. houses and 10,499 inhabs. The old 
Valued rent was 4,328, the new valuation for 
1864-5 was 98,1692, 

PEEBLES, a royal bor, and market town of 
Scotland, co. Peebles, of which it is the cap. and 
the only town, romantically situated in a moun- 
tainons pastoral district, on the Tweed, at the 
point where it is joined by the Eddleston, 214 m. 
8, Edinburgh, ona branch of the Caledonian rail- 
way, Pop. 2,045 in 1861, Peebles is divided by 
the Eddleston into the old and new towns, The 
main strect mms K. and W., in a line nearly 
parallel with the Tweed. ‘The houses are un- 
usually substantial. It has a par, church, with a 
Handsome spire, 2 Presbyterian dissenting chapels, 
un episcopal chapel, a town-house, and gaol, The 
yrammar school enjoys a high reputation, and is 
well attended, ‘The town is regarded as'peculiarly 
sulubrions, and is much resorted to in summer as 
a favourite country residence, 

Peebies was long a hunting residence of the 
Scottish kings, particularly of Alexander TIL, who 
founded in it a monastery for Red Friars, in 1260, 
ot which the ruins are still pretty entire. The 
Poem ‘Peblis to the Play’ was written by 
James I. of Scotland, Neidpath Castle, inhabited 
by the earls of March till 1778, stands on a rocky 
promontory overhanging the ‘Tweed, 4m. W, of 
the town,” Mungo ,Park, the traveller, practised 
as a surgeon in Peebles for some time previously 
to his second mission (1803) to Africa, Before 
the passing of the Reform Act, Peebles was united 
with Falkirk, Linlithgow, and Lanark, in sending 
nmem, to the H. of C.; but it was then merged 
in the eo, constituency, 

PEGU, a former kingdom of India-beyond- the- 
Brahmaputra, forming subsequently the S. portion 
‘ft the Birmese empire, and annexed to British 
India in 1853, 

Puau, a decayed city of British Burmah, and 
the an. cap. of the above kingdom, on the Pegu 
xiver, a tributary of the Lrawadi, 50 m, Rangoon, 
‘Lat. 17° 40’ Ni, long. 96° 12’ E. While it re- 
mained the cap. of an indep. state, it is said to 
have had a pop. of. 150,000; but being taken in 
1757 by the Birmese monarch, Alompra, he raised 
jnost of its buildings to‘the ground, and reduced 
its inhab. to a state of slavery, At present it 
consists of only two streets, one parallel to the 
river, and the other leading to the celebrated 
Nhoe-madoo, or great pagoda. This, the most 
famous edifice in the former Birman empire, 
boasts of high antiquity, and is raised on sueces- 
sive terraces ina manner similar to the religous 
atrnctures of the Mexicans, as described by Hum- 
poldt. It stands on an apparently artificial bill, 
the sides of which are sloped into two terraces, 
and ascended by steps of hewn stone. The lower 
and greater terrace forms an exact parallelogram, 
and is about 10 ft. in height; the upper and 
smaller terrace is of similar shape, and rises about 
40 ft, above the lower terrace, or 30 ft, above the 
Jevel of the ground: a side of the lower terrace is 
1,291 jn length, and of the upper, 684 ft. The 
earth forming the terraces appears to have been 
faken from the ditch which formerly surrounded 
the city, and which may still be traced, enclosing 
a quadrangular space nearly J} m, on each side, 
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The brick walls sustaining the eides of the ter- 
races were formerly covered with plaster, wrought 
into varions figures, but they are now in a ruinous 
state. ‘The area of the lower terrace is strewed 
with fragments of decayed buildings, but the 
upper is kept free from filth, and is in tolerable 
order. On the second terrace is the pagoda, & 
pryramidal building of brick and mortar, without 
excavation or aperture of any sort, octagonal at 
the base, each side measuring 162 ft., and di- 
minishing in breadth abruptly till it becomes of 
a spiral form, Its entire height from the ground 
is about 360 ft.; it is surrounded by two rows of 
small spires, a great variety of mouldings and 
ornaments in stucco; the whole being crowned 
with the tee, a sort of umbrella of open iron work, 
gilt, 56 ft. in circumference, surrounded by @ num- 
ber of smail bells, and from the centre of which 
formerly rose a rod with a gilded pennant, 

Pegu has several other temples, but they are 
mostly in ruins; and the site of the ancient city is 
almost wholly under water, probably from neglect 
of the drains and sluices. Mindjerce Praw, king of 
Birmah, in 1790, endeavoured to restore to Pegu a 
portion of its former importance, by transferring 
thither the provincial government from Rangoon, 
but he did not succeed, Zangnomang, however, 
on the opposite side of the river, is a prosperous 
town, and adjacent to it, for many miles, is a suc- 
cession of thriving villages. 

PEKING or PEKIN (Chin, Pih-hing, meaning 
“the northern capital’), the modern metropolis of 
the Chinese empire, prov. Pechelee, in 2 vast sandy 
plain, between the Pei-Ho (which has its embou- 
chure in the Gulf of Pechelee) and its important 
afluent the Hoen-Ho, within about. 5 or 6 m. of 
each, and being united to the Pei-Ho by a canal; 
562 m, N. by W. Nankin, and 100 m. WNW. the 
Gulf of Pechelee, in the Yellow Sea; lat, (obser- 
vatory) 39° 54’ 13” N,, Jong. 116° 27’ 45” E. No- 
thing certain is known of the population, except 
that it is very great: some writers estimate it at 
two millions, and others at three millions; it is 
probable, however, that even the smallest of these 
estimates is beyond the mark, and that probably it 
does much exceed, if it be not under, 1,500,000. 
A large portion of the space within the walls is 
ocenpied by gardens and enclosures ; and there is 
no heaping up of one family above another as in 
Enropean towns, 

‘The city is divided into two principal portions, 
exclusive of the suburbs. ‘The most northerly por- 
tion, which is nearly a perfect square, is called 
nei-tching, ot the irner city; it contains the palace 
of the emperor and the principal government 
officers, and is mostly occupied by Manchoos, 
whence it is sometimes called the ‘Imperial,’ and 
sometimes the ‘Tartar city.’ The other, or more 
southerly portion, denominated the wat-ching, or 
outer city, is a quadrilateral rectangle, entirely oc- 
eupied by Chinese, and is at once the seat of busi- 
ness and the residence of the great bulk of the 
population. Both divisions are surrounded by 
walls, the extent of which may be about 18 m. 
The walls of the Chinese city are 30 ft. in height, 
and 25 ft. broad at the base, and 12 ft. on the top, 
the slope being mostly on the inner side; but those 
of the imperial city are 40 ft, in height. Square 
towers project from the outer side at intervals of 
about 70 yards from each other, and each of the 16 
city gates is surmounted by a tower nine stories in 
height, with port holes for cannon, 

The principal streets are of great width and 
perfectly straight, running between opposite gates 
in the divisions of the eity to which they respec- 
tively belong; those in the northern being, for the 
most part, better built, and preferable to those in 
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the southern division. The other streets, however, 
are very narrow, and are, in fact, mere lanes 
branching off at right angles from the: principal 
thoroughfares. It is singular, that though the 
great roads leading to the capital be paved with 
large blocks of granite, the streets are not paved, 
which makes them dusty and disagreeable in hot 
and dirty, and, in parts, all but impassable in wet 
weather. The houses, which rarely exceed a story 
in height, are built of brick, and covered with 
tiles; but none but the great shops have either 
windows or openings in the front wall; most of 
them have a sort of terrace, with a raised balcony 
or parapet-wall, on which are placed pots of flowers, 
shrubs, or stunted trees, The houses in the smaller 
streets ar lanes, many of which are occupied by 
public functionaries, are very similar to those in 
the larger streets ; and the regularity with which 
the streets intersect each other, the uniformity in 
the size and appearance of the houses, and the ab- 
sence of towers, spires, domes, and even ofchimneys 
(of which not one is to be seen), give the city an 
extremely monotonous appearance, resembling, in 
fact, a vast encampment. 

‘The shops, in the principal streets, make an os- 
tentatious display of painting and gilding, Sky- 
blue and green, mixed with gold, are the prevail- 
ing colours upon the walls. The goods are not 
only displayed within, but exposed in heaps in 
front of the houses, Before these are gencrally 
erected wooden pillars, whose tops are much higher 
than the roofs of the houses, bearing inscriptions 
in gilt characters describing the goods to be sold, 
and assuring the buyer he will not be cheated. To 
attract more notice they are generally hung with 
various coloured flags, streamers, and ribands, ex- 
hibiting the appearance of a line of sbipping, 
dressed in their different colours. Lanterns of 
horn, muslin, silk, or paper are arranged before the 
doors, and exhibit. such variety of form, that the 
Chinese appear to have 
powers of imagination, ‘Lhe streets are peculiarly 
crowded, in consequence of the number of trades 
that are carried on in the open air, The numerous 
movable workshops of tinkers and barbers, cobblers 
and blacksmiths; the tents and booths where tea, 
fruit, rice, and other eatables are exposed to sale; 
the wares and merchandise arrayed before the 
doors ; the troops of dromedaries laden with coals 
from ‘Tartary ; the wheel-barrows and hand-carts 
stuffed with vegetables, leave in the broadest streets 
only a very narrow space unoccupied, Room, in- 
deed, is scarcely allowed for the frequent proces- 
sions of men in office, with their numerous retinues 
and strange insignia, or forthe pompous trains 
which attend at funerals and marriages, With 
the confused voices of the multitude buying and 
selling their various commodities, are mixed the 
cries of jugglers, conjurors, fortune-tellers, mounte- 
banks, quack-doctors, comedians, and musicians. 
It is, however, # curious fact, that the crowd and 
bustle are wholly confined to the great thorough- 
fares, the cross streets and lanes being perfectly 
still and quiet. 

At the four points, where the great streets inter- 
sect each other, are singular looking erections, 
somewhat resembling triumphal arches, but, in fact, 
monuments to the memory of those who had de- 
‘served well of their country, or who had attained 
an unusual longevity, They are built sometimes 
of stone, but more generally of wood, and consist 
invariably of a large central gateway, with a 

. smaller one on each side, covered with a narrow 
roof, and painted, gilt, and varnished, 

‘The northern city, which comprises the residence 
of the emperor and the principal government offi- 
cers, consists of three inclosures—an outer, a middle, 
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and an inuer. The latter contains the inapeial 
palace and the houses of the different members of 
the imperial household, the second is chiefly in- 
habited by Chinese merchants, and the third, or 
outermost inclosure, constitutes the open city. The 
inner portion, or that comprising the ‘imperial 
palace and its dependencies, including gardens and 
pleasure grouiids, occupies an oblong space about 
24 m. in circuit, This sacred inclosure, or ‘ for- 
bidden city,’ is surrounded by a high wall, similar 
to that surrounding the city, being, like it, flanked 
with towers, and faced with yellow tiles, Each 
side of the wall has a large gate surmounted by a 
tower; the walks, leading to the principal halls, 
being paved with large slabs of white and grey 
stone. ‘The ‘ Meridian gate,’ through which alone 
the emperor can pass, is by far the most splendid 
of all the approaches to the palace: here he dis- 
tributes presents to foreign ambassadors, views the 
captives that may have been taken by his armies, 
and shows himself whenever he dispenses mercy. 
Tn the Tue-ho-mun, or ‘gate of extensive peace,’ 
which is a superb building of white marble, 110 ft. 
in height, the emperor receives congratulatory 
visits of ceremony from the various officers of his 
court; but by far the most sacred, as well as richest 
and most maynificent portion of ,the palace is the 
Kuen-tsing-kiong, or ‘tranquil palace of heaven,’ 
the emperor's private retreat, which none may ap- 
proach without special permission. It is used also 
as a cabinet, where the great officers of state as- 
semble for consultation, and where candidates for 
office receive their appointments. ‘The palace of 
the empress is also very extensive ; and beyond it 
is a gate leading to the imperial flower-garden, 
laid out in walks, filled with pavilions, temples, 
and groves, and interspersed with canals, foun- 
tains, lakes, and beds of flowers, Near the em- 
press’s palace is a library, alleged, by the Chinese, 
to comprise a collection of most books published in 
the empire, Within the precincts also is a temple, 
to which the emperor comes on certain stated oc- 
casions to obtain blessings from the manes of his 
ancestors, and to show his filial piety. Six palaces 
are occupied by the princesses of the imperial 
family, and other ranges of building constitute 
the residences of the emperor's stewards; besides 
which there are halls for councils and courts, and 
a large printing establishment. (Gutzlaff’s China 
Opened, i, 62, 63.) 

The reader, however, would form a very inaccu- 
tate notion of these buildings, if he supposed they 
bore any considerable resemblance to European 
palaces, or that the magnificence of the buildings at 
all corresponded with their imposing names, ‘The 
truth is, that there is but lit®@of pomp or splendour 
in the imperial residen@. An English traveller, 
Sir John Harrow, says, ‘ The buildings that com- 
pose the palace, and the furniture within them, if 
we except the paint, the gilding, and the vanish, 
that appear on the houses even of plebeians, are 
equaily void of unnecessary and expensive orna- 
ments, Those who should rely on the florid rela- 
tions, in which the missionaries and some tra- 
vellers have indulged, in their descriptions of the 
palaces of Pekin and those of Yuen-min-yuen, 
would experience, on visiting them, a woful dis- 
appointment. These buildings, like the common 
habitations of the country, are all modelled after 
the form of a tent, and are magnificent only’ by a 
comparison with the others, and by their number, 
which is sufficient, indeed, to form a town of them- 
selves, Their walls are higher than those of ordi- 
nary hauses, their wooden columns of greater 
diameter, their roofs are immense, and a greater 
variety of painting and gilding may be bestowed 
on the different parts; but none of them exceeds 
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one story in height, and they are jurobled and sur- 
rounded with mean and insignificant hovels. Some 
writer has observed, that the king of England is 
worse lodged at St. James’s Palace than any other 
sovercign in Europe, Were I to compare some of 
the imperial palaces in China to any royal residence 
in Europe, it would certainly be St, James's; but 
the apartments, the furniture, and conveniences of 
the latter, bad as they are, infinitely transcend any 
of these in China, The stone or clay floors are, 
indeed, sometimes covered with a carpet of English 
broad-cloth, and the walls papered; but they have 
no glags in the windows, no stoves, fire-places, or 
fire-grates in the rooms; no sofas, bureaux, chan- 
Ucliers, nor looking-glasses; no beok-cases, prints, 
nor paintings. They have neither curtains nor 
sheets to their beds; a bench of wood, or a plat- 
form of brick-work is raised in an alcove, on which 
are mats or stuffed mattresses, hard pillows or 
cushions, according to the season of the year; in- 
stead of doars they have usually sereens, made of 
the fibres of the bamboo, In short, the wretched 
lodgings of the state-officers at the court of Ver- 
os, in the time of the French monarchy, were 
princely palaces in comparison of those allotted to 
the first ministers of the emperor of China, at the 
capital as well at Yuen-min-yuen,” : 
‘The sccond inclosure, in the northern city, is 
called Hwang-ching, or the ‘august city, about 
6 m. in cire,, surrounded by walls 20 ft. in height, 
and entered by 4 large and 3 smaller gates. ‘This 
section of the city comprises severul idol temples, 
a depository of military stores, extensive public 
granaries, and a military seminary, It has also 
an artificial mountain in’ the ceuitre of an exten- 
sive park, ‘I'he third inclosure, or that called the 
‘imperial city,’ contains the offices of the 6 su- 
perior tribunals of the empire, ‘The Russian mis- 
sion, the temple of Fung-ho-Kung, or ‘of eternal 
peace,’ the largest and most sacred edifice in the 
city, having connected with it an institution for 
the instruction of lamas for the service of Thibet. 
Jere also is the national college, in which is con- 
contrated all the learning and literature in China, 
* All the literati of the empire,all the colleges and 
principal schools, are subordinate to this establish 
mont, which nominates the examiners of the com- 
positions required of candidates for civil offic 
Manehoo, Chinese, and Russian literature mee 
here with equal attention, and all religi are 
sanetioned within its preeinets, (Gutzlaff"s China 
Opened, i. 65.) Indecd, it is somewhat steange 
that Pekin, the cap. of the mast exclusive empire 
jn the world, should comprise, besides its nume- 
yous temples and pagodas, a magnilicent mosque, a 
Greek chureh aud convent, and a Ruman Catholic 
chapel. . | 
"The S. division of the city is the grand emporium 
of all the merchandise brought for sale from other 
provs.: and as this portion is not subject, like the 
_ ather, to the rigour of military discipline, it is fre- 
quented by those who are in search of business, 
amusement, or repose. Its buildings do not, how- 
ever, require any special notice. But it contains 
an inclosure, where sacrifices are offered up to the 
gud of agriculture, and where the imposing cere- 
mony of the emperor holding a plough annually 
takes place. 
‘There are suburbs round most ef the gates of the 
C ‘ome of which extend more than a mile from 
the wall, and comprise several Jarge temples, with 
a few other public buildings. ‘he streets are not 
lighted at night, Sir John Barrow say's that the 
ctoxs-lanes were generally watered, but that that 
did not appear to be the case in the main streets. 
‘A large sheet of water, comprising several acres, 
within the N, division, furnishes an abundant sep- 
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ply to that part of the city, and to the palace ; and 
a small stream, which runs along the W. wall, 
supplies that neighbourhood, There are, besides, 
numerous wells; but the water of some of these is 
nauseous, and, when mixed with tea, the well water 
is, to Europeans at least, particularly disgusting. 
But good potable water is brought from beyond 
the barriers, 

Although Pekin cannot boast, like ancient Rome 
or modern London, of the conveniences of common 
sewers to carry off the filth and dregs that must 
necessarily accumulate in so large a city, it enjoys 
one important advantage rarely found in capitals 
out of England: no kind of filth or nastiness, 
creating offensive smells, is thrown out into the 
streets, a piece of cleanliness that perhaps may be 
attributed rather to the scarcity and value of 
manure than to the exertions of the police officers, 
Each family has a large earthen jar, in which is 
carefully collected everything that may be used 
as manure; when the jar is full there is no diffi- 
culty of converting its contents into money, or of 
exchanging them for vegetables. ‘I'he same small 
boxed carts, with one wheel, which supply the 
city with vegetables, invariably return to the gar- 
dens with a load of this liquid manure. ‘They are 
generally dragged by one person and pushed on 
by another, and they leave upon the road an odour 
that continues, without, intermission, for many. 
miles, ‘bus, though the city be cleared of its 
filth, it seldom loses its fragrance. In fact, acon- 
stant disgusting odour remains in and about all 
the houses the whole day long, from the fermen- 
tation of the heterogeneous mixture kept above 
ground, which in most European cities are carried 
off in drains, To counteract these offensive smells, 
they make use of a variety of perfumes, and 
strongly scented woods and compositions, 

The highest class of inbabs. is composed of the 
Manchoo troops and officers, most of whom are in 
poor circumstances, though a few possess consider~ 
able property. Next to these rank the Chinese 
merchants, many of whom are extremely wealthy ; 
and below these are the artisans and other la- 
bourers, most of whom come from the provinces 
to procere employment, ‘The poor are employed. 
in cleaning and watering the streets and gardens, 
and in cultivating the ground ; but, notwithstand- 
ng the general discouragement of pauperism, and 
the severity of the police, it is alleged that there 
are in Peking many thousand persons, who, being 
without employment, have recourse to robbery 
and cheating. “The cross streets are shat, avd the 
others are patrolled at night. Hired carriages 
and sedan-chairs are common in all the public 
thoroughfares, but the males of the higher classes 
almost universally ride on horseback, though 
many of them keep their private carriages, 

Peking is indebted for its importance to its 
being the residence of the emperor and the seat of 
government; and a very large poportion of its 
inhabs, depend for subsistence on employment in 
one or other of the departments connected with 
the army, the administration, or the court, It is 
to China in respect of literature what Paris and 
London are to France and England, The printing. 
and bookgelling business is very extensive, A 
great many works, especially upon history, issue 
from the imperial press, and ‘are sold at a low price 
to the booksellers, It is not distinguished by any 
peculiar manufacture, unless it be that of coloured 
glass; nor has it any foreign commerce or trade, 
other than that directed to the supply of its own 
wants. ‘This, however, is necessarily very eon- 
siderable. ‘The country round the city being sandy 
and poor, a large portion of its supplies are brought 
from a distance, partly from sea by the Pei-ho, 
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but. principally by the Grand Canal and the Eu-ho, 
which connett it with Nagkin, and most of the E. 
provinees. Mutton and beef, however, which con- 
stitute the principal food of the Manchoos, are 
brought principally from Mongolia, ‘The Chinese 
prefer pork ; and hogs, consequently, form a prin- 
cipal article of import, Geese, ducks, and chickens 
are the common domestic fowls, and in winter the 
shops are well supplied with partridges, pheasants, 
and other game. 

A considerable portion of the taxes imposed on 
‘the different provinces is paid in kind; and a part 
of the rice and other grain so collected, being sent 
by canal to the capital, is stored in public gran- 
aries, whence it is issued to the troops, and others 
engaged in the public service. But notwithstand- 
* ing this resource, it not unfrequently happens that 
the supply of corn proves deficient, and that nw 
bers of the inhabs, are involved in the grea 
ptivations, Tea, of exeplient quality, is the com- 
mon beverage, but they also tse a strong spirit 
maile of rice, 

The Pei-ho is navigable for vessels of consider- 
able burden to Tiensing, nearly 40 m. from its 
mouth; and it may be ascended in flat-bottomed 
boats to within 12m. or 20 m, of the capital. 

The early history of Peking is involved in ob- 
scurity, but it is generally regarded by native 
authorities as one of their most ancient cities. It 
is clear, however, from the statements of Marco 
Polo, who describes Peking under the name of: 
Kambalu, that the N., lnperial, or Tartar city, 
was either built or restored by Kublai Khan, 
Marco Polo describes it, as it now exists, as hav- 
ing perfectly straight streets, lined on each side 
with booths and shops, The Mongul dynasty, 
founded by Kublai, continued to oceupy this city 
till it was expelled from China, in 1867, In 1421, 
the third emperor of the Chinese dynasty of Ming 
transferred his residence thither from, Nankin, 
since which it has been the cap, of the empire. 
Poking had to surrender to an allied Anglo-French 
foree on the 12th of October, 1860, 

PELEW ISLANDS, See art. Porynesra in 
this Dictionary, 

PEMBROKE, a maritime co. of 8. Wales, the 
most westerly in the principality having N. St. 
George's Channel .and the co, of Cardigan, E. 
the Jatter and Caermarthen, and S. and W, the 
Lristol Chane) and St, George’s Channel. The 
coast line is very irregular, being deeply indented 
with arms of the sea. ineluding Milford Haven 
and St. Bride's B: Area, 628 sq. m., or 461,691 
acres, In the N, part of the county the highest 
ywuint of the Preseeliy Mountains’ rises to. the 
height of 1,754 ft. above the level of the sea; but 
with this option the surface clsewhere is mercly 
undulating. It is watered by the Cleddu, Cleddy 
and other streams, and, owing to the number of 
its decp bays, it has, in most parts, every con- 
venience for wafer-carriage. The soil is various: 
in the §, it rests on a limestone and sandstone 
bottom, and is, speaking generally, very fertile: 
clyewhere the soil rests mostly. ona s 
and, though not so fertile as the other, it is still, 
with few exceptions, far from unproductive. Prin- 
cipal erops, wheat, barley, and cats, Lime, shelly- 
sand, or marl may almost everywhere be had; 
and, in fact, were this co, well farmed, it would 
be one of the most productive districts of the 
empire; but we regret to have to add that its 
ayriculture is very far behind. There is a great 
want of drainage, and of a proper sotation of 
crops the land is often foul and exhausted; and 
ihe implements of husbandry, and the mode of 
using them, are alike bad.” Latterly, however, 
some improvements have becn introduced, Leascs 
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for 14 years have been substituted for JeSses for 
three lives ; and clauses have been inserted in the 
leases for the rvation of over-cropping. But 
avast deal still remains to be done before agri- 
culture in this and the adjoining Welsh cos. 
attains to even a medium state of advancement. 
Owing to the great mildness and humidity of the 
climate and the nature of the soil, this co, is 
extremely well suited for grazing and dairying; 
and a good deal is done in both departments: the 
cows used in the dairies are now generally a cross 
with the Ayrshire breed. There are sume large 
estates ; but property is, notwithstanding, a-good 
deal subdivided : farms are of all sizes, but mostly 
rather small. The modern farmhouses and offices 
are generally good and commodious, but many 
are still very inferior, and very inconyenientiy 
situated, Not a few of the older farmhouses and 
many of the cottages have mud walls, about 5 ft. 
in height, with a ‘wattle-and-danb’ chimney, 
aid are both mean and miserable dwellings. How- 
ever, they are gradually becoming less numerous, 
and will, it is to be hoped, be at no distant period 
wholly extirpated. Anthracite coal, slate, anid. 
limestone are found in large quantities. Manu- 
factures unimporthnt. Principal towns, Pem- 
broke, ‘Tenby, Haverfordwest, and St. David's. It 
is divided into 7 hundreds and 148 parishes, and 
returns 8 mems, to the H. of C., one for the co,, 
and one each for the Haverfordwest and the Pem- 
broke districts of bors, Registcred electors for 
the co, 3,797 in 1865, At the census of 1861, the 
co. had 19,418 inhabited houses and 96,278 in- 
habitants; while, in 1841, Pembroke had 18,832 
inhab: houses, and 88,044 inhabs, 

Pemproxe, a part. bor. market town, and 
sea-port of S. Wales, co, its own name, of which 
it is the cap., on the margin of Down pool, a creck 
on the S. side of Milford Haven, 29 m. WSW. 
Caermarthen, 205 m. W. London by road, and 
288 m. by Great Western and South Wales rail- 
way. Pop, 15,071 in 1861. The town is built on a 
tongue of land, dividing the creck into 2 branches, 
one of which runs on the N. side, while the 
smaller branch bends southward under the suburb 
of Monkton. It consists of one long street, mnning 
along the ridge of a hil, on which are sloping 
gardens; and, though it is the co, town, its small 
size and general quietness give it the appearance 
of a village. The public buildings comprise a 
town-hall, custom-house, and 3 churches, one of 
which is in the suburbs, St. Michael's, at the E, 
end of the town, is a ernciform structure of Nor- 
man architecture; St. Mary's is in the pointed 
style, and somewhat more qgamental : St, Nicho- 
s', the parent church, is in the W. suburb of 
Monkton. ‘There are s€eral places of worship for 
dissenters, most of which, as well as the churches, 
have Sunday schools for children of both sexes, 
Pembroke has also a small endowed grammar 
school. On a high and rocky eminence W, of the 
town is the castle, an octagonal structure, nearly 
surrounded by water, which,-on account both of 
its extent and beauty, ranks among the most 
ents of military architecture in 
the principality : it was built in the 11th century, 
and dismantled in 1649, after a brave defence by 
its royalist garrison. The keep is 75 ft. high to 
the dome, and 163 ft. in circuniference at its base, 
the mean thickness of its walls being 14 ft. It 
consists of 4 stories, and is still covered in with a 
vaulted stonc roof. 

About a m. NW. the town, and within St. 
Mary’s gar. is Paterelburch, commonly. callul 
Vembroke or Paterdock, from the government 
dockyard transferred thither from Milford in 
1814. It is reguiarly built, and contains the 
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houses’ of the persons connected with the dock- 
yard. Tt bas a handsome market-place and many 
good shops, most of which belong to the trades- 
men of Pembroke. The dockyard occupies about 
88 acres of land, and is one of the finest building- 
yards in the kingdom, capable of having on the 
stocks, at once, a dozen firstrate ships and several 
others of smaller size. There is also a dry dock, 
fitted for vessels of the largest class, A number 
of strong forts, at the Blockhouse, Thorn Island, 
Dale Point, Hook Point, South Stack Rock, Sco- 
verton, and Bulwell, defend the dockyard, and 
several men-of-war are constantly stationed here. 
Pembroke serves, in a great measure, as a depot 
for the neighbouring district, Coal is brought 
from a distance of about 6 m, eastward, and bitu- 
minous coal from Swansea, Lfanelly, Newport, 
and the S, coast in general. The articles of 
export are confined to cattle, corn, and butter; 
the imports consist chiefly of articles of ordinary 
consumption, ‘Lhe borough of Pembroke was in- 
corporated in the 10 Henry UL.; and is divided 
into two wards, under a mayor, 5 aldermen, and 
18 councillors, It has likewise a commission of 
the peace under a recorder. Pembroke returns 
1 mem. to the H. of C,, in connection with Tenby, 
Wiston and Milford. Registered electors of the 
united bors, 1510 in 1865. The electoral lir 
of the bor, were left untouched by the Boundary 
Act. It, is also one of the polling places at 
elections for the co, Markets on Saturday: fairs, 
April 12, Trinity Monday, July 16, Oct. 10, and 
Nov, 30, 

PENKRIDGE, a market town and par. of 
England, co, Stafford, E, div., hund. Cugtlestone, 
on the Penk (a tributary of the Trent), 5m. S. 
Stafford, Area of township, 14,500 acres, Pop. 
2,510 in 1861, ‘The town, which is very ancient, 
is supposed by some to be the Pennocrucium of 
the Romans, The church, formerly collegiate, is 
a large building, in the early English style, with 
a square tower: the living is a curacy in the gift 
of Lord Lyttelton. The Wesleyan Methodists 
ani Baptists have likewise their respective places 
of worship, with attached Sunday schools, There 
is also a charity school, in which 12 boys and 
8 girls are boarded, clotiaed, and instructed; and 
a national school, established in 1816, furnishes 
instruction to about 200 children of both sexes, 
Petty sessions for the und, are held here, and 
Penkridge is one of the polling-places at elections 
for the 8, div, of the co, I¢ is also the chief place 
of a poor-law union, comprising 21 pars. Market 
disused ; faits, April 30, and first Monday in Sept., 
a very large horse fair- 

PENNSYLVANIA, one of the largest and 
most important of the U, States of N. America, 
between lat, 39° 40’ and 40° N,, and long, 74° 40° 
and 80° 40° W.; having NW. Lake Erie, upon 
which it has a coast-line of 50 m.; N. and NE. 
the state of New York; E. New Jersey; 8. Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia; and W. Obio. It 
js separated from N. Jersey by the Delaware 
River and the upper part. of Delaware Bay, which 
also unites it with the Atlantic. Length, E. to 
W., 800 m,; average breadth nearly 150 m.; aréa, 
46,010 sq.m. Pop, 2,906,115 in 1860, The Alle- 
ghany Mountains occupy all the central part of 
this state, covering, with their ramitications, more 
than half its area, The W. and E. parts are 
comparatively level, the W. plain being by far 
the larger, and watered by the Alleghany and 
other tributaries of the Ohio, as the E. is by the 
Delaware and its affluents the Schuylkilf, Lehigh, 
&e, The centre of the state is traversed by the 
Susquehannah. This river, the largest of those 
falling into the Atlantic in the U. States, rises in 
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Onwege, Lake (New York), near the sources of 
the Mohawk, and runs, with a very tortuous 
course, generally southward, till it falls into the 
bottom of Chesapeake Bay, lat. 39° 50’ N., long. 
76° W., after an entire course of at least 500 m. 
It receives numerous tributaries, but its channel 
is so much interrupted that it is but little avail- 
able for navigation, Most of the other rivers in 
the state are obstructed. The soil in the E. is 
partly light and sandy, but in the interior plains 
and valleys it is a deep rich loam; there are few 
absolutely sterile tracts, and, in general, this is 
one of the most productive portions of the Union. 
The climate is changeable, though, upon the 
whole, one of the most agreeable and temperate in 
the U. States, The season of frost and snow seldom 
exceeds three months, the winter commencing 
from the Ist to the 15th of December, and termi- 
nating from the 1st to the lth of March, The 
heat of summer is seldom oppressive, except in 
low situations, Near the sea-coast the tempera- 
ture of winter is severe, varying in the months of 
January and February from’ 14° to 28° Fah, Tho 
elevated parts are healthy, but the climate there 
is acompound of most others, Pennsylvania yields 
all the fraits and products of the N, and middle 
parts of the Union, and is better adapted for the 
culture of the mulberry and grape than the greater 
number of the other states, Most of the finer 
fruits of temperate climates are raised in the 
greatest luxuriance, and the cider is particularly 
excellent, Almost every variety of grain is raised, 
but wheat is the staple, and Pennsylvania is 
emphatically a wheat-growing country. Most 
branches of agriculture are in a comparatively ad- 
vanced state. Horses and cattle, especially the 
former, are particularly good; and this is, next to 
N, York, the principal wool-growing state of the 
Union. Itis also remarkable for its mineral wealth, 
‘ing vast quantities of iron, coal, and salt, 
Anthracite coal is found E, of the Alleghanies, in 
fields extending altogether over a vast area; and, 
within the last few years, a still more valuable 
produce has been discovered in mineral oil, or 
petroleum, of which immense quantities are now 
exported. hough the methods by which i¢ is 
professed to discover oil in Western Pennsylvania 
are almost endless, from the divining rod even to 
charms and oil-smellers, yet the modus operandi, 
when once the site is determined on, is nearly the 
same in all cases, Over the spot chosen a timber 
framework is erected about 10 ft. square by 40 ft, 
high, and strongly bolted together. A grooved 
wheel or pulley hangs at the top, and a windlass 
and crank are at the base. A féw feet from the 
derrick a small steam engine is stationed and co- 
vered with a rough board shanty. A pitman-rod 
connects the crank of the engine with one end of 
a large wooden ‘ eilgine-bob,’ as it is called in some 
of our mining districts, placed midway between 
the engine and derrick, the beam being pivoted on 
its centre about 12 ft, from the ground. A Tope, 
attached to the end of the beam nearest the der- 
rick, passes over the pulley already mentioned, 
and terminates over the intended hole, A cast- 
iron pipe, from 4} in. to 5 in, diameter, is driven 
into the surface ground, length following length 
until the rock is reached. The earth having been 
removed from the interior of the pipe, the actual 
process of boring or drilling is commenced. Two 
huge links of iron, called ‘jars,’ are attached to 
the end of the rope. A long anil heavy iron pipe 
is fixed to the lower link, and in the end of this is 
serewed the drill, or punch, a chisel-shaped piece 
of hardened steel about 3 in, in diameter and 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. long. When all is ready, the drill and its 
heavy attachments are lowered into the tube, and 
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the engine is set in motion, With every elevation 
of the end of the beam the drill strikes the rock, 
the heavy links of the ‘jars’ sliding into each 
other, and preventing a jerking strain on the rope. 
The rock as it is pounded mixes in a pulverised 
condition with the water constantly dropping into 
the hole, and after a short time the drill is hoisted 
out, and the ‘sand-pump’ dropped inte the hole. 
This is a copper tube about 5 ft. long, and smaller 
than the drill, having a valve in the lower end 
opening inwards, which, when the tube is dropped 
into the hole, the slimy fluid enters, and is hoisted 
out, As the drill is chisel-shaped, the hole made 
by it would not be round, so a contrivance is re- 
sorted to in order to secure that end, which is ac- 
complished in part by the borer, who sits on a seat 
above the hole holding a handle fixed to the rope, 
and giving the latter a half twist at every blow. 
When the drilling is accomplished, another tool, 
called a ‘reamer,’ is inserted, which makes the 
hole round and moderately smooth, When the 
hole gets down to the point where the first reliable 
indications of oil are reached, the contents of the 
sand-pumps are carefully examined, The prin- 
cipal features of the geological formation of the 
Pennsylvania oil region are three strata of sand- 
one, with intervening strata of soapstone and 
shigle, Indications of oil are found in the first and 
sedond sandstone, but the principal deposit is found 
in the third layer, at depths varying from 300 ft. 
to 800 ft, Should no oil be found in the third 
sandstone, the attempt is abandoned. 

‘Phe well having been bored to the required depth, 
it is tubed by an iron pipe, with a valve at the 
lower end being ran down the whole depth of the 
hole, the necessary length being obtained by serew- 
ing the joints together, As soon as tubed, and 
sometimes before, the oil and gas, should it be a 
* flowing well, rush out with great force and con- 
siderable noise. A pipe is connected with the 
‘upper part of the tube, and the oil is conducted 
into an immense vat holding from 500 to 0) 
barrels. ‘The gas escapes into the air. If the oil 
should not flow, a pump-box, with a sucker-rod of 
wood, is inserted in the tube, and connected with 
the ‘beam’ of the engine. In many instanees oil, 
gas, and water are all pumped up together, and 
are separated by a simple contrivance, The min- 
gled fluids and gas are pumped into a small barrel, 
‘The oil and water fall to the bottom-of the barrel, 
and run off by a pipe near the bottom into the 
large vat, where another separation takes place, 
the greater specific gravity of the water causing it 
to sink to the bottom, The gas escapes by a small 
pipe at the top of the barrel, and is conducted into 
the furnace of the engine, where it burns with a 
fierce and steady flame, frequently dispensing with 
the use of other fuel, 

Bituminous coal is found nearly everywhere W. 
of the mountains, and large quantitics are con- 
sumed at Pittsburg and Cincinnati, in the smelt- 
ing of iron, Salt is obtained trom springs to the 
amount of about 1,200,000 bushels a year. Marble, 
limestone, copper, and zine are aiso met with, 
Manufactures ate both various and extensive. 
Pittsburg, in_the W. part of this state, on the 
Ohio, is the Birmingham of the Union; besides 
ironmongery of every description, including steam- 
engines and machinery, cutlery, nails, and stoves, 
it has numerous other manufactures, Cotton stuffs 
and yarn are extensively produced in Pennsyl- 
vania, which ranks next to Massachusetts, as a 
manufacturing state. The principal foreign trade 
of the state centres in Philadelphia; but it is 
partly also carried on through New York, Balti- 
more, and New Orleans, so that its total amount 
cannot be easily ascertained, 
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Pennsylvania has a very extensive system of 
internal communication by roads, railways, and 
canals, The New York and Erie, with its pro- 
longation, the Atlantic and Great Western railway, 
cross the state in its whole length from east to 
west, and a dense network of other lines extends 
in all directions, The so-called ‘ oil regions’ are ~ 
served by a branch of the Atlantic and Great 
Western railway, and the immense quantities of 
petroleum exported from this district give rise to 
a vast traffic. There are also numerous canals, in 
part constructed by private companies, and in part 
by the state government. ‘he grand canal be- 
tween Philadelphia and Pittsburg, a distance of 
395 m., connects the Delaware with the Ohio, and 
is second in importance only to the Erie canal in 
the state of New York. It has, with its various 
branches, an aggregate length of 590 m., and bas 
besides two railroads connected with it, one 82 
m. in length, extending from Philadelphia to Co- 
lumbjia, and the other, 86 m, in extent, crossing 
the Alleghanies, and uniting the E. and W. divi- 
sions of the canal, All these works belong to the 
state, the total expense of their completion having 
been nearly 4,000,002. sterling. The principal 
private undertakings are the Schuytkill canal from 

hiladelphia to Port Carbon, 108 m. in Jength, 
with 129 locks, and completed at a cost of 2,500,000 
dolls, ; and the Lackawaxen canal, 25 m; in length, 
with which a railroad is connected, the total cost 
of both having been 2,000,000 dolls, The coal 
districts are traversed by upwards of 200 m, of 
railroads. : 

By the constitution as amended in 1838, the 
legislative power is vested in a general assembly, 
consisting of a senate and a house of representa- 
tives, The mems. of the latter, of whom there are 
100, are chosen annually in each co, by all the 
white male citizens, 21 years of age, who have re- 
sided for a year in the state, and for 10 days im- 
mediately previous to election mn the co, for which 
they offer to vote, and who have within 2 years 
paid a state or county tax, The senators, of whom 
there are 38, are chosen for 3 years, one-third being 
elected annually at the time of the election for 
representatives, The general assembly meets 
every year in January, The supreme executive 
power is vested in a governor, who holds office for 
3 years. Judges are appointed by the governor, 
with the consent of the senate, for terms varying 
from 5 to 15 years, The state is divided into 19 
judicial districts; Harrisburg is the legislative cap., 
but Philadelphia the chief city. The other prin- 
cipal cities and towns are Lancaster, Pittsburg, 
and Reading. The state militia consists of all free 
able-bodied white mal8‘titizens between 18 and 
45, Pennsylvania*has a university and 18 col- 
leges, with numerous academies, female semi- 
naries, and common schools, Total public revenue, 
6,503,327 dolls, in 1863, The public debt amounted. 
to 39,495,840 dolls. on the 30th November, 1863, 
and the interest of the debt, in 1863, was 2,007,877 
dollars. 

‘The pop. of this state is very mixed, including 
a great number of Germans, whose ancestors were 
originally attracted thither by the broad principles 
of toleration laid down by Penn. Religious creeds 
are no less various; Methodists, Presbyterians, Lu- 
therans, Baptists, German Reformed, and Friends 
are, however, the prevailing sects, 

Previously to its conquest by the English, in 
1664, this territory had been ‘colonised by the 
Dutch and the Swedes, It was granted by charter 
to William Penn, in 1680, and taken possession of 
by him in the following year, and continued after- 
wards a proprietary government. Pennsylvania 
acted a conspicuous part in the revolution: the 
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declaration of independence was drawn up in Phi- 
Jadelphia. 


PENRITH, a market town and par. of England, 
co. Cumberland, ward Leath, in a valley watered 
by the Eamont and Lowther, which unite their 
streams about 1 m, below the town, 17 m. SSE. 
Carlisle, and 43 m, N. Lancaster, and 282m, NWN, 
London, by London and North Western railway. 
Pop. 7,189 in 1861. The town, which mostly con- 
sists of a principal street along the line of road 
from Kendal to Carlisle, is clean and neat, built 
chietly of red freestone, much improved of late 
years, The church is a large and handsome struc- 
ture, nearly rebuilt in the beginning of last century: 
on its walls are many curious old inscriptions, and 
in the churchyard is a rude monument called the 
Giant’s Tomb, consisting of 2 stone pillars, 10 ft. 
high and 13 ft. apart. ‘The living is a vicarage 
in the gift of the Bishop of Carlisle. The Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, 
and the Secession church of Scotland, have also 
their respective places of worship, with attached 
Sunday schools, A free school was founded here 
Dy Queen Elizabeth, and there are several charity 
schools, On an eminence W, of the town are the 
yemains of Penrith Castle, a square structure sur- 
rounded by a deep fosse and rampart: it is sup- 
posed to have been built during the wars of the 
Roses, and was destroyed in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, Northward is au excellent enclosed 
racecourse, on which races take place at the begin- 
ning of October, The inhabs, are principally em- 
ployed in agriculture and linen-weaving; but the 
town has also a considerable retail trade, and large 
markets. Jts situation, too, on the great road to 
the W. of Scotland, and in the neighbourhood of 
the lakes, occasions a large intlux of visitors, 
Quarter and petty sessions are held here, and a 
county court is established in the town. Penrith 
is also one of the polling-places at elections for the 
FE. division of the co. Markets on Tuesday and 
Saturday: fairs, April 25th and 26th, Sept. 27tb, 
and Nov, J 1th, for horses and cattle, 

Penrith is a town of considerable antiquity, and 
often suffered in the border wars. ‘There are some 
interesting objects in its vicinity, among which 
may be specilied Lowther Custle, a magnificent 
modern structure, the seat of the Earl of Lons- 
dale; with Brougham Hall, Eden Tall, 
stoke and Dacre Castles, the ( s Cave, King 
Arthur's Round Table, and other British antiquities 

cattered over the district. 
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NRYN, a parl, and mun. bor, market town, 
and township of England, par, of St. Gluvias, co, 
Comwall, and E. div. hund, Kerrier, on the slope 
of a hill at the mouth 6f a small river reming 
into Falmouth jiarbour, 14 of NW. Falmouth (of, 
which it may be considered a suburb), and 78m. 
SW. Exeter, Pop. of num, bor, 3,547 in 1861, 
and of par. bor, (which includes the neighbouring 
bor, of Falmouth), 14,485, The town consists 
chiefly of one wide street, crossed by three or 
four others of inferior size, its principal buildings 
being the town-hall (with a smal) attached gavl) 
and a custom: house. ‘The church is a large plain 
building ¢ the living is a curacy subordinate to the 
vicarage of St. Gluvias, the church of which is 
on the opposite side of the river. ‘The Wesleyan 
Methadists and Baptists have, alse, their re- 
gpeetive places of worship, and there are three 
Sunday schools. The principal and almost only 
export is the granite which is quarried on ihe 
moors a few miles from the town, and this trade 
has of late been on the decline. - 
"The bor. of Penryn was incorporated in 18th 
James 1. Its mun, boundaries were considerably 
enlarged by the Mun, Reform Act, under which 
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its corporate officers consist of a mayor, 8 other 
aldermen, and 12 councillors, Penryn has sent 
two meéms. to the H, of C. since the reign of 
James I, the right of election down to the Re- 
form Act having been in freeholders, resident 
leaseholders for 99 years, and householders, after 
a residence of six months, The Boundary Act 
enlarged the electoral Limits of the parl. bor. so as 
to include with the old bor. the entire par, of 
Falmouth, with portions of the pars. of St. Glu- 
vias and Budock, Registered electors, 882 in 
18 Markets on Wednesday and Saturday. 
Fairs, May 12, July 7, and Dee, 21. 

PENZA, a government of Russia in Europe, 
between 52° 48’ and 50° N, lat., and 42° 26’ and 
46° 41’ ¥, long., having N. the government of 
Nijuii-Novgorod, E. Simbirsk, S. Saratoff, and W. 
Tamboft': area, 14,350 sq.m. Pop, 1,488,535 in 
1858; Surface, fiat or feebly undulating; soil, 
extremely fertile; climate, mild. Rivers ‘nume- 
rous, but except the Sura and the Mokcha, 
fluents of the Wolga, the others are of little 
importance. Produce of the corn crops estimated 
at from 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 chetwerts, of 
which large quantities are exported, Consider- 
able attention is paid to the raising of cattle, 
sheep, and horses, particularly the latter. Forests 
very extensive and valuable, There are valuable 
iron mines near Troitzk, and in some parts there 
are quarries of mili-stones. Large quantities of 
coarse linen and woollen stuffs are prepared in 
the cottages of the peasantry, and there are 
besides several considerable cloth manufactorics, 
with tan-works, soap-works, glass-works, and iron- 
foundries, : 

Venza, the cap. of the above government, on 
its SE, frontier, near the Sura; lat. 53° 1’ N., 
long. 45° 38’ E, Pop, 25,182 in 1858, Most. of 
the houses and government offices are of woud; 
but the cathedral, a large building, and sonfe of 
the churches are of stone. Tanning and the ma- 











nufacture of soap are extensively carried on, and. 
it has a considerable commerce. 

PENZANCE, a mun. bor., sea-port, market 
town, and township of England, par. Madron, 
uear the W. extremity of cv. Cornwall, and on 
the NW 


side of Mount’s Ba 
tnd, 96 m. WSW. 
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Pop. 9,414 in 1861. The town consis 
chiefly of four streets, meeting at right angles in 
the market-place; they are all badly paved, 
and, for the most part, lined with mean-looking 
A handsome town-hall, chureh, and 
places of worship belomging to Methodists, Pres- 
byterians; and the Svciety of Friends, are its 
chief public buildings, It has a free school, three 
mnday schools, a dispensary, a natural bistory 
society, and other societies, as well as the valu- 
able museum, belonging to the geological society 
of Cornwall, which has its head-quafters in this 
town, Penzance is the market town of an ex- 
tensive district, and the port from which the 
produce of the neighbouriuig mines and f 
is exported in considerable quantities, 
eopper are extensively wronght in the vi 
and the fishery of pilchards is carried on w 
great activity, The gross customs’ duties received 
at this port, in 1863, amounted to 12,1502, ‘The 
harbour is not suitable, except for the smaller 
class of vessels, its depth at high water springs 
being only 13 ft., and at neaps only 9 ft. The 
pier Is upwards of 600 ft. in length, having a 
lighthouse at its extremity. On the Ist of Jan. 
18d, there belonged to the port 18 sailing ves- 
sels under 50, and 73 above 50 tons, besides two 
steamers cf the aggregate burthen of 216 tons. 
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The mildness of the climate, and the fertility as 
well as beauty of the surrounding district, render 
it a desirable residence for invalids, many of 
whom are settled here, and for whose accom- 
modation baths, libraries, and boarding-houses 
have been established. The scenery of Mount’s 
Lay is extremely fine, and on its NE. side is 
St. Michael’s Mount, a rock of conical form, 
having a base of neatly a mile in extent, and 
gradually diminishing to the summit, which is 
crowned with a chapel, its tower being 250 ft. 
above low-water mark. 

The bor, of Penzance was incorporated in the 
12 James I., when it was also made one of the 
coinage-towns of the duchy of Cornwall, The 
Municipal Reform Act considerably enlarged its 
limits; ‘and, at the same time, it was divided into 
2 wards, its municipal officers being a mayor, 5 
aldermen, and 18 councillors, It has a commis- 
sion of the peace, under a recorder, and a county 
court, Petty sessions for the W. division of the 
bund. are held here, and Penzance is one of the 
polling places at clections forthe W. division of 
Cormwall, Among other distinguished citizens, 
Penzance has to boast of Sir Humphry Davy, born 
here on the 17th of December, 1778. He also re- 
ceived his early education, and. served an appren- 
ticeship as surgeon in the town, Markets on 
Thursday and Saturday; large fairs. Thursday 
before Advent, and Thursday after Trinity Sunday, 
for cattle and farming produce. 

PERIGUEUX (an, Vesuma), a town of France, 
dcp, Dordogne, of which it is the cap., on the Isle, 
here crossed by @ handsome bridge, 68 m, ENE, 
Tordeaux, on the railway from Paris to Bordeaux, 
Pop. 19,140 in 1861. Périgueux consists of the 
city proper and Puy-St.-Front, which, previously 
to 1240, formed a separate town, but was then in- 
eluded within the walls, The old ramparts are 
now laid out in public walks, which give Perigueux 
@ prepossessings appearance from without; but in 
the old city the streets are narrow, and rendered 
gloomy by the large, lofty, and_antique buildings 
with which they are bordered, The quarter termed 
the New Towu is, however, usuch more pleasant, 
and Périgueux has the advantage of many planted 
promenades, including the Cours de Fourny, in 
the highest part of the town, and an elegant public 
garden bequeathed to the city by a wealthy citizen. 
‘rhe cathedral of St, Front is probably one of the 
most ancicnt churches in France, ifnot in Christen- 
dom, Et appears to have been founded towards 
the end of the Ith centary, and restored about the 
Legiming of the 6th; and portions of the edi 
are still supposed to date fram these remote epochs, 
Its architecture is partly Roman and partly Gothic, 
and, though it have little elegance to buast of, it 
is altogether a bold and majestic structure, A 
chureh, formerly belonging to the Jesuits, and 
having a remarkable picce of carving; the pre- 
fecture, townhall, hospital, barracks, and a hand- 
some theatre are the other principal buildings. 
Pérignenx is a bishop's see, the seat of tribunals 
of primary jurisdiction and commerce, and has 
a commun college, a museum of antiquities, a 
hotanie garden, and a public library of 16,000 vols,, 
with manufactures of course woollen, hosiery, and 
liqueurs, and a considerable trade in cattle, poultry, 
game, aud pates-d-la-Périgord. Its hog market 
is considered the largest in France, : 

Here are several Roman antiquities, including 
the remains.of a more extensive amphitheatre 
than that of Nimes. The town continued long in 
the possession of the English, and was.a strong- 
hold of the Calvinists during the religious wars, 

PERM, an extensive gov. of the Russian em- 
pire, extending from the 56th to the 62d deg. of 
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Jat., and from 52} to 64 deg. E. long., hgving W. 
the gov. of Viatka, and E, that of Tobolsk. It is 
divided by the Oural chain into two unequal por- 
tions, the larger, or that on the W, side, being in 
Europe, and the smaller, or that on the E, side, in 
Asia, Area, 58,200 sq. m.; pop. 2,046,572 in-1858. 
More than one-half of the surface is covered with 
dense forests. The W. side of the government is 


traversed by the Kama, one of the principal afflu-. 


ents of the Wolga: the rivers on the E, side of the 
Oural mountains fall into the Obi, The climate 
is very severe, and the soil beyond the 60th deg. 
of lat, is hardly susceptible of cultivation, The 
mines in the Oural mountains furnish employ- 
ment to about 100,000 workpcople, and yield large 
quantities of gold, silver, copper, iron, and salt, 
The com produced in the government is insuffi; 
cient for the consumption of the inhabs, 

Perm, the chief town of the government, is situ- 
ated on the Kama, at the junction of this river 
with the Jaguschikha, Pop, 13,185 in 1858, The 
town is built entirely of wood, and is the seat of 
an archbishopric, and has several public establish- 
ments. The inhabs. are principally employed in 
smelting the iron, copper, and other products, of the 
adjacent mines, 

PERNAMBUCO, a city and sea-port of Brazil, 
inferior only to Rio Janciro and Bahia in commer- 
cial importance, cap. prov, of its own name, on the 
Atlantic, at the mouth of the Capabaribe, 210 m. 
NE. Bahia, Pop. 65,255 in 1862, The eity con- 
sists of the separate towns of Olinda, Recife, Boa- 
Vista, and St. Antonio; the first of which is on 
the mainland, and the others lie S. from it on a 
succession of low sandy banks, separated by salt- 
water creeks and different arms of the river, but 
connected with cach other by two bridges, Recife, 
or Pernambuco Proper, the most southerly, about 
4m. SW. Olinda, is defended by the principal forts, 
and comprises the dockyard and the larger mer- 
chants’ warehouses, Most of its streets are narrow ; 
its houses are chiefly of brick, and sometimes from. 
three to five stories in height, but usually less 
lofty. Several churches, the port admiral’s resi- 
dence, and the custom-house.are among its most. 
conspicuous public buildings, St. Antonio, the 
residence of the greater number of the provincial 
authorities, has broad streets and large houses, the 
ground-floors of which are appropriated to shops, 
warchouses, and stables, In St, Antonio are the 
governor's palace, formerly the Jesuit’s convent; 
the treasury, town-hall, prison, barracks, several 
convents and churches handsomely decorated 
within, and several good squares; and it has a 
aud Jively appearance. A long embankment 
connects this town with*the main land, Boa- 
Vista is extensive, bat irregularl i it has 
one handsome street, and compriscs the residences 
of many of the richer inhabitants of the city, sur- 
rounded with gardens, various churelics and con- 
vents, Olinda is beautifully situated on small 
hills, the sides of which are alternately cither 
broken down abruptly, or covered with a most 
luxuriant tropical vegetation; amid which the 
white cathedral, the convents and churches, the 
bishop's palace, and numerous villas, have a most 
picturesque effect. But Olinda is in a state of 
decay, having been deserted by many of its pop. 
for Recife and the other parts of the city. 

The harbour of Pernambuco is defended from 
the swell of the ocean by an extensive reef (re- 
cife); which continues along the whole coast 
from Maranham, at 2 variable distance from the 
shore, and has numberless breaks, through which 
ships approach the land, The reef, which is said 
to be of coral, is scarcely 16 ft. broad at top; it 
slopes off more rapidly than the Plymouth break- 
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water, to,a great depth on the outside, and is per- 


pendicular within to many fathoms. This natu- 
tal breakwater forms the harbour; for though, at 
high water, the waves beat over it, they strike 
the quays and buildings of the town with dimi- 
nished force. Along the sandy neck of land be- 
tween Olinda and Boa-Vista, however, which is 
uncpvered by the reef, the surf is very violent, 
The harbour consists of two parts: the Poco, 
capable of receiving vessels of 400 tons and up- 
wards, entered across a bar on which there are 
from 17 ft. to 30 ft, water; and the Mosquciras, 
much better protected than the former, but on the 
bar of which there are but 7 ft. water at ebb tide. 
‘The harbour is defended by several strong mili- 
tary works, the principal being the stone forts of 
Do Buraco and Do Brum; and has at its entrance 
a lighthouse with a revolving light. ‘The exports 
consist principally of cotton to the extent of from 
20,000 to 25,000 bags a year; sugar to the extent} 
of from 50,000 to 60,000 tons ; and hides and dye- 
woods, At an average, the value of the exports 
may amount to from 1,200,0002. to 2,400,000 a 
year. ‘The number and tonnage of vessels which 
entered the port in the year 1862-63 were as fol+ 
Jows, according to British consular returns :— 














Floge ald ‘Ton 
British . . . «| 167 69,953 
‘United States. « 37 10,085. 
Argentine. + + 2 560 
Austrian. . + 8 939 
Belgian. + + + 1 349 
Brazilian . + + 3 640 
Danish «+ + + 7 1,254 
French. » + =| 49 35,367 
Hamburguese + 10 7 
Hanoverian . + 3 
Spanish. . . «| 40 
Dutch . 2 + + 8 
Tealian se + + 6 
Lubeck » 6 + 1 
Norwegian. - 8 
Urnguayan + + 1 
Portugueso . -| 55 
Swedish + + | 6 

Total » . +1 40! 














Great complaints are made by shipowners and 
captains of the exorbitant charges to which all 
vessels are subject at the port of Pernambuco. 
According to # report of the British consul (in 
“Commercial Reports’ received at the Foreign 
Office, between July 1st and Dee, 31, 1864), ‘many 
commanders leave this port with a determination, 
loudly expressed, of never returning to it if they 
can possibly help it? 

‘Phere is ‘an important line of railway from Per- 
nambuco, into the interior. The railway, opened 
Nov, 30, 1862, is a single line, commencing at 
Recife, and terminating at a spot near, the river 
Una, Jt is 77} Eng, m., in extent, and is the first 
portion of a projected line about 400 m. in length 
to a spot above the falls of Paulo Affongo, on the 
river So Francisco. The railway now open was 
constructed chiefly by English shareholders, 

PERNAU, a fortitied sea-port town of Russia, 
gov. Livonia, at the confluence of the Pernau with 
fhe N. angie of the Gulf of Riga, Pop. 6,800 in 
1858, Pernau comprises an old and a new town, 
‘and two suburbs; and has three churches, and a 
Latin school. ‘There is a bar at the mouth of the 
river, which can only be crossed by the smaller 
class of vessels ; those of Jarger burden having to 
Yoad and unload in the roads, where the anchorage 
jsnot very good. It has a considerable export trade, 
especially in corn, hemp and flax, and linseed. 
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PERONNE, a fortified town of France, dep. 
Somme, cap. arrond., on the Somme, 29 m. E, by 
N. Amiens. Pop. 4,445 in 1861. The town has 
a handsome town-hall, a Gothic par. church, in 
which one of the Merovingian kings is interred ; 
but the edifice possessing the greatest interest is 
its old castle, in a tower of which Charles the 
Simple was confined by a count of Vermandois, 
and subsequently Louis XI. by Charles the Boll, 
duke of Burgundy, The latter circumstance 
forms the basis of one of the finest episodes in 
Scott’s novel of ‘Quentin Durward.’ : 

Peronne has been frequently besieged by the 
Spaniards, but at most times unsuccessfully. How- 
ever, it was stormed by British troops, with little 
Joss, about a week after the battle of Waterloo. At 
the castle of Applincourt, near Peronne, the famous 
‘Jeague’ was concluded, in 1576, between Henry 
TIL. and the Duke de Guise, 

PERPIGNAN, a strongly fortified town of 
France, dép. Pyrénées-Orientales, of which it is 
the cap. on the Tet, where it is joined by the 
Basse, 80 m, SW. Montpellier, on the railway over 
the Pyrences to Barcelona, Pop, 23,462 in 1861. 
‘The town is built partly on a declivity, and partly 
in the plain beneath; and is separated by the 
Basse from les Blanqueries, or the new town, and 
by the Tet from a suburb, Each river is crossed 
by a bridge, that across the Tet consisting of 
seven arches, The fortifications of Perpignan 
have been improved considerably since 1816; and 
it is now onc of the best fortified towns of France, 
It is surrounded with walls of brick and stone, 
flanked by several bastions, and encircled by 
ditches, beyond which are numerous outworks. 
It is further defended by a citadel, with a double 
Jine of ramparts, besides outworks; within which 
are the barracks and the castle, formerly the resi~ 
dence successively of the counts of Roussillon and 
of the kings of Aragon and Majorca. ‘The town 
js not well built, though improving. There are a 
few good strects and squares, and some pleasant 
public promenades; but the public-thoroughfares 
generally are fatiguing to pedestrians, from being 
paved with small round stones, ‘Ihe cathedral is 
a handsome Gothic cdifice, of the 14th and 15th 
centuries, 25 ft, in length by 64 ft. in breadth, 
and remarkable for the beauty and boldness of its 
nave and vault; which last is sustained without 
the aid of any columns rising from the area of the 
building, The old church of St, Jobn, an edifice 
of the Lith century, and several other churches ; 
the Castillet, a defensive work of uncertain date, 
but similar to structures erected by the Moors in 
Spain; the town-hall» mint, arsenal (formerly a 
large convent), theatre, hall of justice, and prison, 
are the other chief public buildings. Perpignan 
is a bishop’s sce, the seat of tribunals of primary 
jurisdiction and commerce, and of boards of artil- 
lery, engineers, and customs. Tt has a communal 
college, a museum, a botanic gardenyand a library 
of 13,000 vols,, with manufactures of woollen stufts, 
lace, corks, soap, and playing cards, and is an 
tensive entrepat for the wines, brandies, liqueurs, 
wool, silk, oil, and other products of the S. of 

rence, 

PERSEPOLIS (the Istakhar of the anc. Per- 
sians), a celebrated city of antiquity, and during a 
considerable period the cap. of Persia, and resi- 
dence of its monarchs, prov. Farsistan, in a fine 
plain at the foot of a mountain, against which it 
abuts, near the Araxes, or Bundemir, 80 m. NE. 
Shiraz ; lat. 29° 59’ 30” N., long. 58° 20° KE. The 
city appears to have covered a large surface; 
bricks, fragments of walls, and rubbish being found 
widely scattered ; but the only extant ruins of any 
interest or importance are those of a vast building, _ 
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or rather series of buildings, supposed to have been 
the palace of Darius, burned by Alexander the 
Great, : 

The ruins occupy the summit of a platform 
about 1,430 ft. in length, 802 ft, in width on the 
&., and 926 ft. on the N, side, and about 50 ft, in 
height, formed by levelling the summit of a marble 
rock. ‘This platform is ascended by easy flights 
of steps, cut into the rock on its W. side, and, 
when entire, consisted of 3 fronts or terraces, the 
mountain forming its E. side. The ruins consist 
of the remains of vast portals or gateways (one of 
which is formed of two enormous sphinxes), pillars, 
and walls, on which, but. especially on the sides of 
the staircases, figures are cut in basso relievo, which 
ure highly interesting as illustrating the costume 
and armour of the ancient Persians, Some of the 
remaining columns are 60 ft. in height, and though 
their capitals and form be very different from the 
classical model, they are extremely beautiful, and 
many of the sculptures are executed with infinite 
spirit, Numerous tombs have been cat into the 
jnountain, on which, as already stated, the palace 
abuts, The most curious portion of the ruins of 
this vast palace consists of the inscriptions in 
arrow-headed or cuneiform characters, similar to 
those on the bricks of Babylon, found in great 
profusion on most parts of the walls, Very dis- 
cordant opinions have been entertained with re- 
spect to the nature and value of these characters ; 
but Dr. Grotefend, who has bestowed the greatest 
Vains on the subject, has shown that the cuneiform 
marks are real alphabetical letters; that every in- 
scription is treble (the first being in Zend, and the 
others in different Persian dialects); that the in- 
scriptions are to be read from left to right; and 
that all of them belong to the period between 
Cyrus and Alexander, Heeren considers that 
these characters are the ’Acoipea ypdupare men- 
tioned by Herodotus (iv. 87). 

‘The history of Persepolis is, for the most part, 
hidden in obscurity ; but it seems to be an esta- 
blished fact, that this city is identical with the Zs- 
takhar of Persian historians, the foundation of 
which is ascribed to Cyrus the Great, the Jemsheed 
of Oriental writers (wr ence the modern name of the 
ruins Takhti-Jemsheed), Herodotus, Ctesias, and 
the older Greek writers do not mention it, and it 
may not then have been a permanent royal resi- 
dence, The inscriptions, however, show that it 
must, occasionally at least, have been visited by 
Darius, and the several monarchs called Xerxes, 
It is, at all events, certain that this city was the 
residence of the unfortumgte Darius Codomannus, 
who, with his court, Hed from it after his defeat at 
Arbela or Guagamela (anno 331 3.c.) by Alexander 
the Great. The conqueror soon after took the city, 
and gave it up to military execution, Alexander 
himself set the palace on fire, under circumstances 
which hayeabeen accurately as well as admirably 
depicted in Dryden’s noble ode. But Arrian, a 
far less questionable authority, has given a very 
different account of the matter. He states that 
Alexander destroyed this palace contrary to the 
advice of Parmenio, not in a drunken frolic, b 
in cold blood, and on principte, in retaliation o 
the destruction of the Greek temples by the Per- 
sians, (Arian, lib. iii. cap, 18). From the few 
notices that now exist, it appears that Istakhar 
was an important city under the Sassanian dy- 
nasty. In the 7th century it was taken by the 
Mohammedans, who, having founded Shiraz, made 
it the capital of Persia; and Persepolis, long on 
the decline, rapidly sunk to a state of total decay, 
Persepolis has been regarded by some writers as 
identical with Pasargadw; and it may be fairly 
inferred, from the statement of Arrian (ib, idk, 
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cap. 18), that the palace destroyed by Alexander 
belonged to the latter, by 

PERSERIN, a considerable town of Turkey in 
Europe,”pach, Albania, sanjiak Scutari, near the 
Drin, at the foot of a mountain, 72 m, ENE. 
Scutari. Pop. estimated at 10,000. Its inhabs, 
are principally Arnaouts, but partly, also, Mo- 
hammedans, and partly Christians. It ig the 
residence of a Greek bishop, and of a military go- 
vernor, who occupies a fort of no great importance, 
Albania is said to be principally supplied with 
fire-arms from its factories, 

PERSHORE, a market town of England, co, 
Worcester, hund, its own name, on the W, bank 
of the navigable river Avon, 7 m: SE, Worcester, 
and 112 m. NW. London by West Midland rail- 
way. Pop. 2,905 in 1861. ‘The town, which con- 
sists of one principal street, nearly 1 m, in length, 
is well built and paved, having many respectable 
and a few handsome houses, The church of Holy- 
cross, formerly attached to a Benedictine monas- 
tery, of which there are still some remains, is" 
a large cruciform structare, with a lofty square 
tower, That of St: Andrew is small and mean 
looking; both livings are in the patronage of the 
dean and chapter of Westminster. The Wesleyan 
Methodists and Baptists have their respective 
places of worship; and there are three Sunday 
schools and anational school, Some of the inhabs, 
ate employed in the manufacture of stockings ; 
but the town depends Principally on its retail trade 
for the supply of the neighbouring gentry. The 
petty sessions fur the hund, are held here; and 

ershore is the chief place of a poor-law union, 
comprising 40 pars, It is also one of the polling~ ; 

laces at elections for the E, div. of the co. 
farkets on Tuesday ; fairs, Raster Tuesday, June 
26, and last Tuesday in October, 

PERSIA, a celebrated and very extensive 
country of Central Asia, between the 39th and 
26th deg. N. lat., and the 44th and 62nd deg. of Ey 
long. ‘The political boundaries of the count 
have varied at different times with the character 
or exploits of its monarchs; sometimes embracing 
Armenia and Georgia on the W., Kharezm and 
Bokhara on the N., and Affghanistan on the E. ; 
and sometimes being reduced to less than its 
natural limits, The latter on the S. are the In- 
dian Ocean and the Persian Gulf; on the SW. 
and W. the Tigris; on the N. the Aras, the Cas- 
Rian Sea, and an indefinite line in the desert, that, 
Separates Persian Khorasan from the territories of 
Kharezm or Khiva, stretching from the Attruck, 
which falls into the Caspian, to about the 36th 
deg. of N. lat. and the Gést deg. of E. long ; whence 
awaving and undegned line, drawn southwards, 
separates the Persian territories on the E. from 
those of Caubul and Affzhanistan. At present, 
however, the actual limits of Persia are much 
more circumscribed, The extensive province of 
Beloochistan, along the Indian Ocean, is quite in- 
dependent. The Turkish territories embrace a 
large portion of country to the E, of the Tigris ; 
and the country of Talash, to the S, of the Aras, 
belongs to the Russians, But still, even with 
these deductions, its area probably exceeds 450,000 
Sq. m.; though, from the vast extent of its 
deserts, the badness of the government, and the | 
want of industry, the Pop. does not probably 
exceed 8 or 10 millions, 

Name.—The most ancient name of this exten- 
sive region is that of Zlam, (Genesis x. 22.) The 
nauig of Persia, by which it was afterwards known 
in Europe, appears to have been derived from that 
of the province of Fars, or Phars, which being 
changed by the Greeks to Tlepois, was applied by 
them to the whole country, ‘This designation hag 
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not, howéver, been adopted in the East; the Per- 


sians, both in ancient and modern times, having 
styled their country Iran. ‘The countries occa- 
sionally subject to the Persian monarchs beyond 
the Gihon, or Oxus, have usually been called 
Aniran, or Touran, that is, beyond Iran. {Ancient 
Universal History, v. 49, 8vo. ed.) 

‘Face of the Country.—Persia may be considered 
as an elevated platean, diversified by many clus- 
ters of hills, chains of rocky mountains, extensive 
plains, and barren deserts, With two extensive de- 
clivities, or lower tracts—one along the shores of 
the Persian Gulf and the banks of the Shat-el- 
‘Arab, and the other along the shores of the Cas- 
pian, ‘The more southerly portion of the former 
consists of a succession of sandy or gravelly plains, 
where water is so scanty that vegetation is only 
gcen in patebes, where a well or rivulet enables the 
inhabs, to irrigate some portions of the soil, ‘This 
region called by the natives Dushtitsen and 

the hot country; and, according 

s, solitude, and heat’ are its 
Dut in the province of 

of the Shat-cl-Arab, this low 
jy well watered by humerous 
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streams, and its upper portion is naturally very 
productive, The Jow country along the banks of 





the Caspian is extremely well watered, and is 
covered with forests and Verdure: it unites on the 
EK, with the desert, which stretches from the E. 
shore of that sea to the Tartarian steppes. 

‘Lhe plateau, or elevated space which lies be- 
tween these two lower slopes, and which rests, as 
jt were, on two great ranges of mountains, may 
yise to an elevation of from 2,500 to 3,500 ft, above 
the sen, and on this again chains of mountains 
rear themselves to various altitudes, scl¢om, how- 
ever, exceeding 7,000- or 8,000 ft, above the sea, 
and including sometimes between their ranges 
valleys of jous dimensions, and sometimes 
yather appearing as islands in the extensive plain, 
‘The most striking features of Persia are its chains 
of rocky mountains; its long arid valleys without 
rivers; and, above all, its vast salt or sandy 
deserts. 

“Mountains, —There are two great chains of 
mountains, which, while they support the plateau 
of Persia, on the N, and S., seem to be the stocks 
from whence all the minor ranges proceed. ‘The 
most northerly of these, striking off from the Cau- 
easus, crosses the Kur, to the W. of the plains gf 
Mogim, and from Ardebeel runs parallel with the 
southern shore of the Caspian Sea to Asterabad. 
Jt thence passes in an E. direction to Mushed, and, 
stretching S. of Malkh ¢e the Hindoo Koosh, is 
Jost in the range of the Himalaya, and that stu- 
pendous central knot of mountains where the 
largest rivers of Asia take their rise. 

‘This immense chain, in its extent of more than 
20 degs. long, sends forth everywhere a number 
of branches, which in some places sink inte the 
plains or deserts on the E. of Persia, and some- 
dimes connect. themselves with other elevations, 
Of these, the Sahund mountains, striking off from 
the lake Urumeah in a NE. direction, spread them- 
selves over Azerbijan, and connect more or less 
with the spurs and branches of that extensive 
augregation of mountains in which the Euphrates, 
‘Tigris, Zab, and other large rivers have their 
sources, 
‘The range of the Taurus may be considered as a 
great branch from this central knot, which, spread- 
ing out in all directions, covers the pachaljes of 
iarbekir, Erzeroom, Bayazi, Van, and Koordis- 
tan, with piles of immense mountains. ‘These 
rise to a great height between the lakes Van and 
Urumealt, particularly to the W. of the latter, 























‘and whence they derive their supplies.. 
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where the peaks of Jewar are supposed to attain 
an altitude of 15,000 or 16,000 ft. above the sca, 
From this mass a chain of mountains, varying in 
height and breadth, runs SE. through Koordistan, 
bounding at a distance the valley of the Tigris, 
forming the high lands of Louristan and the coun- 
try of the Buchtiarees, and giving birth to the , 
rivers Kerah, Karoon, and Abzool, After passing 
to the S. of Shiraz, it trends still more to the E., 
and following at uncertain ‘distances the line of 
the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean, and oceasion- 
ally almost disappeuring, joins the ranges of Be- 
ooebistan aud Mekran, and finally sinks into the 
deserts of Sinde, or is lost in the high grounds 
which diverge from the mountains of Affghanistan. 

From these two ranges may be traced every 
ridge or knot of mountains that cover Persia as 
with a network of rocky lines; though many even 
of those which attain’ a great degree of altitude 
appear almost insulated, Among tlie loftiest peaks 
may be mentioned that of Demawend, 50m. NEL 
Tehran, from 12,000 to 13,000 ft. above the sea} 
Elwund, near Hamadan, nearly as high ; Sahund, 
near Alaragha; and the Koh-i-Zerd, near Ispalian. 
‘These mountains inclade among them an intricate 
ystem of valleys and plains, differing in size and 
productiveness according to their nature and cli- 
mate, Wherever water abounds they are fertile, 
but moisture is the boon of which nature is least 
liberal in Persia: except in some happy regions, 
even streamlets are rare, and of its few rivers 
seareely any are navigable beyond a short distance 
from their mouths, 

Rivers.—Thbough the Tigris, being assigned as 
one of the natural boundaries of Persia, can 
scarcely be sect down as a Persian river, there 
are many large streams which descend from the 
Persian mountains to feed it. Of these, the prin- 
cipal ure the Karoon, supposed to be the Chouspes 
or Euleus of Herodotus, the Ulai of sacred writ. 
On the N. the Arras, or Araxes of classical writers, 
though a boundary line of the present  Persi 
derives much of its waters from Persian Koordis~ 
tan; and the salt lake of Urumeah receives from 
the same hills, and from the Sahund mountains, 
a number of streams, The provs. bordering the 
Caspian are as semarkable for their moisture as 
the rest of the country is for its aridity; but their 
rivers are chiefly torrents, sometimes full and 
g, at other times nearly dry, The Kizzi- 
n, Which rises in Ardelan, and, passing by 
ana, falls into the Caspian in the province of 
Ghilan; the Herauz, which flows through Amol ; 
and the Tejen, which, passes by Sarce, both in 
Mazunderan, are the largest. The Attrack and 
Goorgan, both considerable streams, falling into 
the SK. corner of the Caspian, are fed from the N. 
face of the Elbruz of Astrabad. It is a singular 
fact that from the mouths of the Indus to those of 
the Karvou and Euphrates, there is aot found one 
river navigable more than a few miles from the 
ocean; and, in fact, the rivers that fall into the 
Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, on the shores 
of Laristan and Kerman, are mere torrents, almost. 
firy during the long period of the summer and 
autumn heats. 

Lakes.—In a country so arid there can be but 
few sheets of standing water, and those which do 
exist are chicfiy salt, Of these the lake Urumeah, 
or Shakee, in Azerbijan, near the frontiers of Tur- 
key, 36 m. W. ‘Tabreez, is the most remarkable, 
poth for size and intensity of saltness, It is about 
300 m, in circumference, and has several islands, 
So saturated is the water with the salt it holds ga 
solution, that immense quantitics are deposited, 
assuming the appearance of a pavement under the 
shallow water near the brink, and its shores are ’ 
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covered with saline efflorescence. Its waters, like 
those of the sea, appear to be dark blue, streaked 
with green, and are peHucid in the highest degree. 
The lake of Buktegan, near Shiraz, is another of 
these sheets of salt water, but on a smaller scale; 
as 

pools among the mountains, which are the well- 
heads of streams, there are no lakes of any con- 
siderable size; but on the banks of the Caspian 
Sea, the beating of the surf, by damming up the 
Thvuths of streams, has given birth to some ex~ 
tensive layoons, 

Deserts —Those which are the most striking of 
its yhysical features, Persia shares with a large 
pertion of Central Asia and Afr they consist 
«uf salt deserts, called by the natives Kuveer, and 
sindy wastes called Suhre, ‘The great Deria 
Kier, or salt sea, as it is ealled, is af prodigious 
dimensions, and may be said to be to Persia what 
the great desert of Sahara is to Africa. It com- 
mences on the N,, at the foot of the Elburz moun- 
tains, in about the 3Guh deg. N. lat., and, uniting 
with the desert of Kerman, exteuds $, to about 
the 30th deg.: on the other hand, it extends from 
about the 5tst to the Goth deg, of long., occupying 
all the central and eastern portion of the country. 
It has a few oases, or cultivated spots; but they 
«lo not amount to 5 per cent of its extent. The 
cultivated portions of the country lie round the 
in, as it were, of this vast desert plateau, 
pally to the NW., W., and SW., but partly 
as already seen, tu the N., along the Caspian, 
S. of the desert is Beloochistan, and E. Affghan- 
istan, 

‘The nature of this desert varies in different 
places, In some the surface is dry, and even pro- 
duces a few saligenous plants; in others, it is co- 
vered with a erackling crust of earth, white with 
saline efilorescenee, A considerable portion. is 
marshy; and, during winter, the melting of the 
show aud the increase of the torrents cause an ac~ 
ciunnlation of water in its lower parts, which, 



























being evaporated in the hot months, leaves behind | 


asaline incrustation in cakes upon a bed of mud. 
Jn extensive tracts sand predominates, either in 
the shape of level plains or wave-like hillocks, 
casily drifted by the wind, and sometimes so light 
and impalpable as to be carried to a vast distance 
hy tempests, 








Q some places the plain surface is 
broken by rid of bare black rocks. Nothing 
can be more dreary than these dismal wastes. 
Wheu the traveller has advanced some distance 
into them, the boundless expanse around, blasted 
with utter barrenness and. hos ‘y with bitter salt, 
glistening and baking in te rays of a fervid sun; 
only broken here and there by masses of dark 
rock, distorted by the powerful refraction into a 
thousand wild and varying forms, impress him 
with a sense of desolation that cannot be described, 

Horestsand Appearancedf the Country.—Althongh 
the greater ‘art of Persia is bare of vegetation, 
there ure a few tracts exempted from this sterility. 
Among these are the provinces of Ghilan, Mazun. 
deran, and Asterabad, bordering the Caspian Sea. 
‘Tho strip of low land constituting these provinces, 
with the N, face of the jofty mountains by which? 
it is overhung, is covered with dense forests of 
cak, elm, beech, syeamore, and all sorts of fruit 
trees, amongst which the vine grows with the 
greatest luxuriance, The swamps and back waters 
aze bordered with aiders of magnificent size, and 
amongst the underwood is found abundance of 
box, of a magnitude unknown in Europe. In the 
S, the chain of Mount Zagros, including Persian 
Hoordistan, Lontistan, and the Buchtiace mene 
tains, is partially covered, and in many 

y densely, with forests of oak, which, 
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however, docs 
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not attain any great size; and parts of Kuzistan 
are overrun with low jungle, the haunt of wild 
beasts. The district of Bebahan is rich in wood ; 
and Kinneir praises highly the beauty of thé 
finely-wooded vale of Ram-Hormuz, in Upper 
uzistan, But except in those districts, which 
bear but a smal! Proportion even to the inhabited 
portions of the country, its appearance is dreary 
in the extreme, and lacks almost every thing that 
gives interest and beauty to European landscapes, 
It has no green plains or grassy slopes, no parks 
nor inclosures, no hedges nor woods, no magnifi- 
cent seats nor comfortable-looking cottages, and, 
excepting in spring, even the portions cultivated 
round the villages can hardly be distinguished 
from the brown, arid expanse that everywhere 
meets and fativues the eye of the traveller. The 
towns and villages consist mostly of mud houses, 
partly in a state of decay, and many of them 
wholly deserted; the roads are wholly imprac- 
ticable for carriages, and unsafe even for horsemen, 
Soil and Clinate.~ Lime in various shapes 
abounds everywhere, and being mingled in the 
glens and valleys with the remains of decayed 
vegetables and other detritus, forms a loamy soil 
of inexhaustible fertility. Indurated clay ia often 
found to mingle with the calcareous matter. Arti- 
ficial irrigation is here, almost everywhere, essen- 
tial to the raising of crops, It is, in fact, the Breat 
business of the Persian agriculturist; and is well 
understood, having been practised from the re- 
motestantiquity. Wherever, indeed, it is neglected, 
the Mand is, for the most part, m and unpro- 
ductive. 
The climate varies to the gTeatest possible ex- 
tent in different provinces; and the statement of. 
the Youfiger Cyrus, that one extremity of his 
father's dominions stretched into -those climates 
that were uninhabitable through heat, and the 
other into those uninhabitable through cold, is 
nearer the truth than might be supposed, The 
summer heats in the S, provs, are almost insup- 
portable; while the cold of winter in those of the 
N, rivals that of Canada or Russia, In summer, 
however, even in the N,, the heat is so great that 
all who. can leave the towns and villages of the 
plains in the months of June, July, August, and 
September, resort to temporary lodgings or tents in 
the mountains, In the low. provs. on the Caspian, 
the heat, though great in summer, is not so exces- 
sive as in the S., partly perhaps from the evapora— 
tin that takes place, as well as from the breezes 
from the sea: bat the climate is here extremely 
unhealthy, and in the end of autumn putrid and 
intermittent fevers prevgid to a great degree, 
Minerals,— Tho wineral riches of Persia _are 
almost wholly unexplored, iron, copper, and lead 
are, however, known to abound in all the great 
mountain ranges, The first is not largely pro- 
daced, and much of the required supply ‘is im- 
ported from Russia, Copper has been worked in 
several places, particularly in Khorasan and Azer- 
bijan; bat the distracted’ state of the country has 
hitherto prevented much Progress being made in 
such undertakings. Of late, however, an enter- 
prising native, whose mind has been enlarged, 
and his knowledge improved by a residence in 
England, has commenced working mines in Kara- 
dang under favourable appearances of success ; 
and, from the connections he. has formed, he may 
perhaps escape the extortions to which others of 
his countrymen would probably be exposed. The 
mines of Fars and Kerman supply the greater part 
of thé demand for lead, though some is also brought 
from India. Antimony is found, but is little used, 
Gold and silver are said to exist, but there are no 
inines of either worth uotice, The turquaise ig 
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almost tse only gem found in Persia, to which 
it is peculiar, the mines near Nishapour yielding 
this precious stone in an abundance and of abeauty 
unknown in any other part of the world, It is 
found disseminated in veins, nodules, and irregular 
yoasses, in beds of porphyritic conglomerates or 
limestone deeply tinged with iron, and often veined 
with micaccousiron ore. Garnets are also found in 
various parts, especially near Flamadan, of great 
size and beauty. Rock salt is very abundant all 
over the country; and the mines of Khameer fur- 
nish abundant supplies of sulphur, which is also 
found in other places, Coal has ‘been discovered 
in Azerbijan, and naphtha js abundant, cheap, and 
useful. 

Vegetable and Animal Productions.—As Persia 
embraces a variety of climates, its vegetable pro- 
duetions necessarily vary in different parts. The 
climate of many of the northern provinces resem- 
Iyles that of Europe, so that most European fits and 
vegetables are found there in great perfection and 
abundance, with several belonging to more southern 
Jatitudes, The forests of European trees that 
‘cover the Caspian provs., and the woods that more 
thinly cover the southern mountains of Louristan 
and the Buchtiarees, have already been noticed ; 
‘and to these may be added the stately chinar, or 
‘Platanus orientalis, the Lombardy poplar, willow 
jujube tree, and, in the warmer parts, the cypress 
‘aud pinaster, The plains are covered with a 
stunted and prickly herbage, among which the 
camel-thorn, wild Viquorice, wild ruc, and many 
aromatic plants, are conspicuous, Among thé rest, 
the stalk of the gum-ammoniac rears itself on most 
of the gravelly plains of Trak and Khorasan, dtop- 
ping its bitter tears upon the waste, The assafoc- 
tida.plant abounds in parts of Khoragan, The 
orchards of Persia are rich ip all the fruits of 
Europe: cotton, tobacco, the opium poppy, figs, 
yines, and the mulberry abound everywhere, 
‘The Palma Christi (castor-oil plant) is reared for 
jamp-oil in the warm districts, and the manna- 
bearing tamarisk is found in many low moist spots, 

Among the animals are found most species com- 
mon té Europe, with the addition of the camel, 
qwild ass, Wild sheep (oF argali), lions, tigers (rarely), 
Jeopards, hunting leopards, tiger-eats, lynxes, and 
hyenas. There are many celebrated breeds of 
jionses, of which those of the Toorkman plains and 
the Chiaab district are held in highest repute. They 
have been a good deal improved by crassing with 
‘Arab horses, and though not handsome, at least‘in 
the estimation of Englishmen, have great strength. 
speed, and the most extraordinary powers of endur- 
ing fatigue. The Persians are extremely fond of, 
and take great care of their horses. ‘They are 
Glothed with the greatest attention, according to 
the season of the year; and in warm weather are 
put into the stable during day, and taken out at 
night, Next to camels and dromedaries, mules 
are in greatest repute as beasts of burden, and form 
the bulk of the caravans employed in transporting 
goods from one part of the country to another. 
‘here is a great variety of birds, and the Caspian 
ig welt supplied with fish, 

Persia is not, in general, much infested by rep- 
tiles or insects; but the plack scorpion and large 
centipedes are met with in various parts, and the 
plains in some places swarm in sammer with im- 
mense phalangil and enormous spiders, the bite of 
Which 4s venomous, The stories of the poisonous 
Jug of Miana are ‘believed to be grossly exag- 
gerated ; bat 10 words can exaggerate the swarms 
ff gadflies and other stinging insects which set 
upon the traveller who enters the jungles of Mazun- 
deran in swomer, nor the clouds of musquitoes 
which are bred inits swamps and other low marshy 
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parts of the country, [Hosts of locusts, too, oc 
casionally visit the land, destroying every green 
thing, and themselves supplying food to myriads 
of wildfowl. 

Tenures of Land, and Agriculture —Property in 
Jana is of a fourfold description: ist, Khalissa, ot 
crown lands; which, since the confiseations of 
Nadir Shah, have become very extensive; 2d; 
those which belong to private individuals; 3d, 
those granted to charitable or religious institu- 
tions; 4th, those granted by the king for military 
service, or in payment of salaries or annuities, 
Persons may become proprietors of land by in- 
heritance, by purchase, by gift from the crown, or 
by reclaiming it from waste by producing the 
means of-irrigation. In any of these cases, ex~ 
cept the third, the proprietor’s right (he not being 
the occupant) amounts to the privilege of exact- 
ing from the cultivator a tenth part of the pro~ 
duce. Inthe third case—that of being an assignee 
of crown lands—he may exact 8-10ths, which in- 
clude all government dues, and what he can get 
from the farmers. If the assignment be on the 
estate of another, he can only demand 2-10ths. if 
the proprietor be the occupier of his own land, he 
makes what bargain he pleases with his cultiva~ 
tors; but the regulations for the protection of the 
husbandman have little or no practical intluence, 
‘Almost the whole expense of government has to 
be defrayed by taxes on the land, the amount of 
which is perpetually varying, not only with the 
necessities of the government, but with the eha- 
racter and dispositions of the governors of the dif- 
ferent provinces. The state of the country” is such 
that the cultivator rarely expects to reap the fruit, 
of his labours, His lands and houses are liable to. 
be plundered by the retainers of every petty chief; 
and he and his family may, in an instant, be de- 
pve of all their little capital, and reduced to 

eggary and want. Under such circumstances, 
agriculture must necessarily be in the most de- 
pressed. ible state, No improvement is ever 
dreamed of; only the most easily worked portions 
of the soil are cultivated, and the instruments of 
husbandry are of the rudest and most primitive 
construction, Such, however, is the fertility of 
the land, that, despite the want of skill and atten- 
tion on the part of the husbandman, wherever the 
means of irrigation can be commanded, from 10 to 
20 returns of the seed are said (though we attach 
jittle weight to such statements) to be usually 
reaped, and in many places the produce reaches 
fifty and sixty fold. ‘The grains chiefly cultivated 
are wheat, barley, maize, and rice, the latter being 
most abundant in the fow and well watcred provs. 
of Mazunderan and Ghilan, Oats are very little, 
if at all, raised, In the greater number of provs. 
there are two sorts of cultivation, wet and dry, or 
by means of irrigation and without this assistance. 
Th the former, which is also by far the most exten- 
sive, the ground is roughly tumed ujPby a wooden 
plough, sometimes slightly stiod with iron, and 
drawn generally by two oxen ; and the seed being 
harrowed in, the fields of each individual are laid 
‘under water as frequently as may be required, or 
water of each stream 
is portioned out by time into shares, which are 
bought and sold as property. The water is derived 
either from natural rivulets or from under-ground 
canals, constructed with great skill, and carried to 
a great distance. These are the property of those 
sho construct them; the natural streams belong to 
the sovereign, orto those who have purchased them, 
or on whom they may have been bestowed. all 
disputes about irrigation, like those on other sub- 
jects, are séttled by the ketkhoda (magistrate) or, 
‘elders of the village, The dry cultivation is con- 
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ducted, as to tillage, in nearly the same way as the 
other, but the grain is left. to be nourished by rain 
only; so that, in this arid country, it must be 
confined to particular spots which experience or 
cbservation have pointed out asfit for it, Manure 
is very rarely applied to corn-land. Near cities, 
the melon, cucumber, and vegetable grounds are 
enriched with manure from the soil of the cara- 
vanserais, &c,; and in theneighbourhood of Ispahan 
pigeon dung is so highly valued in the culture of 
the fine melons, for which that distriet is cele- 
brated, that pigeon-houses are bifiit for the pur= 
pose of collecting this manure, which sells at an 
‘enormous price; but these are almost the only 
instances in which the land is artificially assisted. 
The use of lime as a manure is unknown in this 
as in other Asiatic countries, and fallows appear 
to be the only means resorted to for the improve- 
ment of the land, 

Sheep, particularly the large-tailed variety, are 
everywhere very abundant, Their flesh is almost 
the only meat used as food, exclusive of poultry 
and game, beef not being at all esteemed, nor of 
good quality, Sheep's wool is universally used 
for clothing, and sheepskins, with the wool on, for 
jackets and cloaks. The property of the wander- 
ing tribes of Persia consists of sheep, with cattle, 
horses, camels, and asses, in large flocks and herds. 
Wool might become a very valuable article of 
export, In Kerman they have a breed of goats 
which yield a down not much inferior to the 
Cashmere wool, which might be greatly in- 
creased al over the mountainous parts of the 
country, 

Munufactures are chiefly confined to articles of 
home consumption. ‘Til latel$ almost all the 
clothing of the poorer classes, both cotton and 
woollen, was home-made, but for some years past 
most of the course chintzes and printed cottons in 
use have been supplied from England and Russia 
by way of India, Turkey, and the Caspian. Still 
a great deal of cotton cloth is made, both plain 
and printed, some of which gocs to Russia and 
Tarkey, In silk, also, a good deal is done; the 
fabrics resembling gros-de-Naples, taffetas, satins, 
velvets, brocades, and handkerchiefs, produced at 
Cashan, Yezd, Mushed, Astrabad, Ispahan, and 
many other places, are not only celebrated, but in 
request for export to Russia and ‘Turkey, as well 
as for home consumption. Besides these, shawls 
are manufactured at Kerman, of the wool of that 
country, in imitation of those of Cashmere, and 
which, though deficient in softness and fineness, 
are still a handsome fabric, and in great request 
hoth for home use and exportation, Carpets and 
felts for sitting on are also made in various parts, 
the best of the former being produced at Herat, 
and in the central districts of Irak, and generally 
by the wandering tribes, The best are made in 
Khorasan, but they are chiefly for use in the coun- 
try, few being*exported, There are also manu- 
factures of arms, swords, daggers, guns, and of 
cutlery, as scissors and knifes. The former are 
chiefiy made at Shiraz and Mushed; the guns of 
Kermanshah and its vicinity are highly prized, 
aud the cutlery of Ispaban and Shiraz has ob- 
tained some celebrity in Persia, but the knives 
and scissors of irmingham are so far superior 
in cheapness and quality, that there is no great 
demand for the native wares, China ware, and 
all superior pottery, is imported; but.a little coarse 
glass is manufactured in the country. There is 

. also a manufactory of leather and saddlery at 
Tlamadan, 

Commerce, — Tn a country where there are no 
made roads, navigable rivers, or carfals, and 
scarcely any sea-ports or shipping, and where 
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there is but little security for property, i8 might 
be inferred that there can be no commerce. Yet, 
with all these disadvantages, Persia has a good 
deal of trade, and there is no inconsiderable degree 
of commercial spirit among its inHabs. The means 
of land-carriage, as over most of the E., is by 
caravans of camels, mules, and small horses, called. 
yaboos, for there is not a wheel iage in the 
country. ‘The two latter are particularly suited to 
the stony roads and high mountain passes which 
oceur in almost every day’s journey; and in this 
way is brought the whole merchandise from Bok- 
hara, Caubul, much of that from India, and from 
all the nearer countries, to the various marts; the 
returns being transported in like manner. 

The only seaports are Bushire, Bunderabbas 
or Gombroon, Congoon, and some still smaller 

laces on the Persian Gulf; and Euzellee, Bal- 
roosh, and Asterabad, upon the Caspian. Of 
these Bushire, on the Gulf, and Balfroosh and 
Euzellee, on the Caspian, are the most con- 
siderable, the former being the mart of all the 
trade with India, and the two latter of that with 
Russia; and from these the communication with 
the interior is kept up by caravans, as already 
mentioned. 

The principal trade of Persia is with India, 
Turkey, Russia, Bokhara, and Affghanistan, and 
of late direct with England, From the first the 
imports are chiefly indigo, chintzes, muslins, and 
calicoes, gold and silver brocades, precious stones, 
china, and earthenware, Sugar and sugar-candy, 
cashmere shawls, iron, lead, copper from Turkey. 
European goods from the Levant, and specie, From 
Russia iron, broadcloth, coarse and tine printed 
calicoes, gold lace, and metal buttons; trunks 
of all sizes, tea, coarse cutlery, leather glass-ware, 
tea-urns, and copper in shects, quicksilver, furs, 
paper, and cochineal, From Bokhara black lamb- 
skins, raw hides, dried prunes, rubies and other 
gems, shawls, china ware, camblet; Indian and 
Russian produce by that route. From England 
broad cloths and narrow woollens of all sorts, 
cotton manufactures, imitation shawls, jewellery, 
arms, cutlery, watches, spectacles, earthen and 
glass-ware, iron, tin, and copper. The exports 
are chiefly, to England, silk, gall-nuts, a little 
wool, madder, yellow berries, occasionally a few 

ls and precious stones, and specie, to be con- 
verted into bills at Constantinople, To India, 
specie, dried, fruits, tobacco, wine, drugs, dates, 
sulp&ur, turquoises, Kerman shawls, rose-water, 
swords, horses, greyhounds, and raw silk. To 
Turkey, grain, raw silk, tobacco and pipe-sticks, 
cotton, lamb and fox skins, garpets, silk manufac- 
tures, cotton do., salt, sheep; besides foreign 
articles in transit from’ India and Bokhara. To 
Bagdad much the same as to Turkey; to the 
Czbecks and Turkmans, Kerman shawls and 
woollen, silk atuffs, gold embroidery, copper ware 
from Cashan; cotton goods, arms, Hamadan leather, 
shoes and clothes, turquoises, sugar, raw and 
refined, opium, and some Indian goods, To Arabia, 
wheat, dates, dried fruits, rose-water, cloaks. To 
Russia, raw silk and cotton, rice, grain, timber, 
tabacco, raw hides, lambskins, fish, gall-nuts, 
naphtha, drugs, turquoises, Kerman shawls, silk 
and cotton goods, 

Silk is the principal article which Persia has to 
offer as an export; but the whole amount of this 
and of other produce which she sends to Europe 
is small compared with the value of foreign goads 
she in general receives annually from that quarter, 
The balance of her trade with Europe is, therefore, 
very much against her. Mr. Abbott, British 
consul-general, gives the following estimate of 
the imports and exports of Persia (Commercial 
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Reports received at the Foreign Office between 
July Ist, 1863, and Jane 30th, 1864) — 
Inrorrs. 
Cotton Manufactures as in ordinary Years, | £ 
abont 50,000 Packages... - - - + 1,240,000 
Refined Sugar, Tea, Cloth, and other Euro- 
pean articles, exclusive of those of Russia 220,000 
Exports. 
Silk, say 9,000 Packages . . . £351,000 
Other Articles 2. s+ + 183,000 
534,000 
Balance against Persia in ordinary Years in ———— 
her Trade with Europe... +. « « £926,000 


"Phis statement does not embrace the trade car- 
ried on in the countries of Khoee, Selmas, Oron- 
mieh, Suldooz, and the neighbouring districts of 
Koordistan, most of them fuse, and for Persia well 
inhabited countries, receiving their supplies of 
Huropean goods direct from Constantinople, and 
carrying on a traffic with the Russian possessions 
north of the Arras, 

Shipping.—Scarcely any vessels belong to Per- 
sian owne! ‘The trade ‘between India and the 
Gulf is carried on in bottoms belonging to In- 
dian, Arab, or Armenian merchants resident at 
the sea-ports; and that of the Caspian, in vessels 
from Astrakhan, As the Russian government dis- 
courages any vessel in that trade which is not 
owned by one of their own subjects, the Persian 
ot Armenian merchants who have embarked in it 
generally become subjects of Russia, which leads 
to their ultimate residence in Astrakhan, ‘There 
are, however, some vessels, of from 50 to 150 tons, 
built at Luzcllee. 

Money.—The coins chiefly current in Persia are 
bajoglees, or Persian ducats; sahebkerans, com- 
monly called koroonees, a silver coin, ninc of which 
go to the bajo Jee ; and copper coins, called pool- 
e-siah, or black money. There are also several 
pieces of one or more abbassees or shahees, the 
abbassee or shahee being the fourth or fifth part 
of a koroonee, there are about four pool-e-siahs in 
an abbussee, The old toman of gold, and real or 
rupec of silver, are now seldom seen, althongh used 
‘at times in calculation, the toman being equal to 
10 korouneces, or 8 reals, Exeopt the Russian or 
Austrian ducat, which is in common use, there is 
little foreign coin now current. 

Races,—Population.—The ancient Persian stock 
has been much intermixed in the course of ages 
by the settlement of other races in the country, 
especially by the influx of Greeks during and 
after the conquest of Alexander the Great; and 
more recently by that,of Arabs and Turks, Still, 
however, the distinguishipg characteristics of the 
family appear to be pretty well preserved. The 
complexion is fair but not transparent, and there 
js little or no colour in the cheek. Hair long, 
straight, and almost always jet-black ; beard abun- 
dant, bushy, generally black, but now and then 
with a reddish tinge. Features regular and hand- 
some, though generally minute, and, excepting 
ihe beard, rather effeminate. Stature little short 
of the European standard; body gracefully, but 
not very strongly formed, being, altogether, les 
robust than that of the European. Though early 
civilised, they have made no considerable progress 
in arts, science, or arms; and though remarkably 
clever, and not deficient in bravery, they have 
never been able to establish any thing like a free 
‘em of government, or to set any limits to the 

price and tyranny of their rulers, They have 
occasionally gained some advantages ofcr other 
Asiatic nations, but they have never been able to 
oppose any effectual resistance to Europeans. In 
antiquity a small army of Grecks overthrew the 
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Persian empire when in the zenith of its power; 
and, in more medern times, it has been overrun by 
the Arabs, and even the Affghans. At present it 
owes its existence to no intrinsic vigour of its own, 
but merely to the forbearance and jealousies of its 
enemies. The Persians have, in fact, contributed 
nothing to the improvement or civilisation of 
mankind; and, excepting Zoroaster, have not 
produced a single benefactor of his species known. 
to history. 

At present the pop. of Persia may be divided 
into two distiict classes, the fixed and the no- 
madic, The first comprise all who live in towns 
and villages, and have fixed habitations; the 
second consists of the various tribes, indigenous 
and of foreign extraction, who lead a pastoral and 
erratic life, having no regular habitations. But 
the whole body of the people may more conve~ 
niently be divided into four classes: first, thoap, 
who are attached to the metropolitan and pro- 
vincial courts, including the functionaries of go- 
vernment and military; second, inhab. of towns, 
comprising merchants, shopkeepers, artisans, with 
men of the religious orders, of business, or of 
Yearning; third, those employed in agriculture; 
and fourth, the tribes, including the Ledleuts, or 
Tilyats (dwellers in tents), or nomades, 

The officers of court are more remarkable for 
skill in business, versatility, politeness and cour- 
tesy, than for probity, honesty, or good principles. 
Forced, in selftefence, to dissemble and control 
their feclings, they do so successfully, and, look~ 
ing to wealth as the best means of purchasing 
favour in the day of adversity, as well as of en- 
joyment in prosperity, they stick at no means by 
which it may be acquired. Accordingly, they 
become, in general, great intriguers; and are at 
once deceitful, sensual, venal, treacherous, and, 
when they dare, arrogant and overbearing. Mi- 
nisters of state are generally selected from among 
the men of business or meezas, who, though less 
arrogant than the nobles, are equally corrupt and 
immoral: they do not assume so much state as 
military chiefs, and are distinguished by a roll of 
paper stuck in their girdle, instead of a sword or 
dagger. One remarkable class of court depen- 
dants are the reyal gholaums, or body-guards, the 
contidential and devoted gnardians of the mo- 
narch’s person; whence the name gholaum, or 
slave, hey are usually either Georgian captives, 
or sons of respectable families; and resemble * 
somewhat the mousquetaires of the old French 
government, They are employed in lucrative and 
confidential services, and the situation is much 
sought after; but their tyranny and dissolute- 
ness know no limits, and the arrival of a gholaum- 
e-shah in a district creates a sensation not unlike 
the attack of a pestilence. 

‘The townspeople, sheherees, as they are called, 
are a mingled race of all those which have ever 
conquered or had intercourse with Persia, grafted 
on the original stock—Turks, Tartars, Arabs, Ar- 
menians, Georgians. They are a more industrious 
and less depraved class than the first; but being 
nurtured in falsehood and deceit, they are adepts 
in these vices, being at the same time, however, 
cheerful, polite, sociable, kind masters, and good 
servants, The merchants are numerous and often 
wealthy, and, having more intercourse with foreign 
nations, are usually of more cultivated and en- 
larged minds than others of their countrymen. 
The shopkeepers are, of course, a grade lower. 

The ecclesiastical body, which is also numerous, 
is, with some rare exceptions, more remarkable 
for hypgprisy and profligacy than for piety and 
morality; originating, most probably, in_ the 
want of a suitable provision to live on, and the 
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# consequent necessity of practising fraud and im- 


‘position, 

The cultivators of the soil are those on whom 
the tyranny of their rulers falis most heavily, yet 
it cannot be said that they exhibit much misery. 
They are themselves, as well as their wives and 
children, for the most part sufficiently, though 
poorly, clad, and have abundance of wholesome, 
though coarse, food, as wheat or barley bread, 
cheese, sour milk, rice, &e, Extortion and 
tyranny are met, as usual, by cunning and deceit, 
and as the peasantry are active and intelligent, 
they contrive to avoid being completely fiecéed. 

The fourth class is an interesting and extensive 
one, It consists not ohly of the native nomades 
of Persia, who occupied the south-western and 
southern ranges of mountains long before the 
Mohammedan conquest, but of all those of no- 
qadic origin who came with the various con- 
querors that have overrun the country:since that 
era, as the -Atabs, Ghiznavedes, Seljook Toork- 
mans, Moguls, Toorks, and Uzbecks, But the 
greater number consists of those of Arab and 
Tarkish origin, particnlarly the latter. It may be 
remarked, as a singular anomaly, that these no- 
madic tribes supply not only the principal mili- 
tary force of the country, but, as a consequence, 
probably, its only hereditary aristocracy, and, 
generally, its sovereign himself, Of these tribes, 
a portion is always approximating more nearly to 
the habits of fixed life; but the greater part by 
fur are strictly’ nomadic, living m tents, which 
they shift from place to place, according as lack 
of pasture for their flocks and herds, or change of 
season, suggests, In these theirgwealth consists; 
and though many of them cultivate a little grain, 
they live by the sale of the surplus of their stock, 
and by their produce in milk, wool, and flesh. 
‘Their character and habits are everywhere much 
the same. Being poor, they are frugal and abste- 
mious; and, unaccustomed to more civilised man- 
ners, they are rade and blunt, fond of independ- 
ence, and passionately fond of martial exercises, 
of the chase and war. They are predatory both 
from inclination and education; but hospitable, and 
comparatively honest when their faith is pledged, 
and brave. Theit chicfa, seen among their own 
people and in their own country, appear to great 
advantage, as frank, liberal, and generous, though 
hasty and passionate; at court they are con- 
strained to assume somewhat of the manners of 
the place, and do not shine so much as at home, 

‘The Koords come under the denomination of 
the ‘tribes, though less errgtic in their habits, 
They claim a high descent; some pretending to 
le the deseendants of the genii of the air by ter- 
restrial women, and others the pragesy of certain 
persons saved from the tyranny of Zohauk. But 
their antiquity is unquestionable, and, probably, 
they may be gescendants of the Carduchii de- 
seribed by Xenophon. 

The Toorkman tribes, inhabiting the desert on 
the N. of Khorasan, are likewise to be reckoned 
among the Eelleats of Persia, They are wholly 
addicted ta robbery and pillage, their chief oceu- 
pation being that of making phindering parties, 
which destroy whole villages, carry off the inhabs. 
into slavery, and their cattle and property. But 
to enumerate, far more to deseribe, the various 
nomades of Persia would greatly surpass our 
limits; and we must refer our readers, on this in- 
teresting subject, to works where it is treated of 
at a greater length, 

National Character —In_ general it may be said 
of the Persians, that they ‘are handsome, active, 
and robust, of lively imagination, quick’ appre- 
hension, and agreeable and prepossessing man- 
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ners, As a nation they may be termed ‘brave; 
though the valour they have displayed, like that 
of every other people in a similar state of society, 
has, in a great degree, depended on the character 
of their leaders and the nature of the objects for 
which they have fought” (Maleolm’s Hist. of 
Persia, ii. 638.) Unhappily, however, their vices 
are far more. prominent than their virtues, 
Though the despotism to which they are subject 
be similar to that which weighs down, all the 
Eastern nations, they have a peculiar and distine- 
tive character. As compared with the Turks, 
they are not unlike what the Irish are as com- 
pared with the English or the Scotch, being 
gayer, livelier, more active, more versatile, and 
less to be depended on, Though easily inflamed 
into passion, and, when under its influence, abusive 
in the highest degree, they are, speaking gene- 
rally, courteous, atfable, and polite. They flatter 
with equal skill and profusion of compliments, 
‘Their language’ is extravagantly hyperbolical; 
and a stranger, ignorant of their character, would 
suppose them ready to devote their fortune and 
life to his service. “A foreigner, therefore, on his 
first arrival, can hardly avoid receiving the most 
favourable impression of their friendly disposition. 
A longer acquaintance, however, proves that their 
flattery is nothing to their insincerity, However 
it may be accounted for, whether it be ascribed to 
the despotic nature of their government and the 
frequency of revolutions, the influence of their 
religion, or whatever cause, all travellers are 
agreed that the Persians have reduced dissimu- 
lation and falsehood to a system, and have prac- 
tised them so long and so universally, that it 
would be difficult for them, even if they intended 
it, to speak the truth, Their whole conduct is a 
tissue of fraud and artifice; and they rarely think 
of fair dealing till they tind they have to do with 
one who sees through their impostures, ‘There 
is no deceit, degradation, or crime to which they 
will not stoop for gain; and their habits of false- 
hood are so inveterate, that untruths flow, as it 
were, spontaneously from théir tongue, even 
without any apparent motive,’ (Fraser’s Kho- 
rasan, p, 174.) Mr. Kinneir’s estimate of their 
charatter is, if possible, still more unfavourable, 
‘ They are,’ says he, ‘haughty to their inferiors, 
obsequious to their superiors, cruel, vindictive, 
treacherous and avaricious, without faith, friend- 
ship, gratitude, or honour.’ (Memoir, p. 22) 
Presents, a necessary instrument of business over 
all the East, are expected in Persia with peculiar 
avidity. Without presonts no inferior can ap- 
proach a superior, or any sowividual ask a favour 
from another; and the,donation, being supposed 
to confer honour, is made in the most public 
place and manner possible, They are said to he, 
with few exceptions, incorrigible spendthrifts : 
their dress, horses, and harems are generally ar- 
ranged on a scale exceeding their means, and in- 
tended for ostentation; and the difficulties in 
which they are thus involved make them resort to * 
any expedient, however mean and discreditable 
for raising money. 

‘These statements must, however, be understood 
as applying more particularly to the sedentary 
pop., and especially to the inhabs, of cities and 
towns. ‘The Kelleats have the virtues and vices 
of their condition; are sincere, hospitable, and 
brave; but rude, violent, and rapacious. ‘They 
are not in need of falsehood and deceit, and, 
therefore, not much in the habit of practising 
them; but, if they have fewer vices than the 
citizens of Persia, it is evidently the absence of 
temptation, and the ignorance of luxury and 
refinement, which give them all the superiority 
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they Boast; for it is remarked that they never 
settle in towns, or enter them as visitors, without 
excecding the inhabs. in every species of profli- 
gacy. (Malcolm.) 

The natives of Persia do not recline on cushions, 
in the luxurious manner of the Turks; but sit in 
an erect posture on thick felt, called a numud. 
They ‘have seldom, if ever, fires in their apart- 
ments, even in the coldest season, and, in order to 
be warm, fold themselves in a fur pelisse on a 
barounee, which is a handsome robe of crimson 
cloth, lined with shawls'or velvet. Like other 
Oriental nations, they rise with the sun; and 
having dressed and said their prayers, take a cup 
of coffee, or, perhaps, some fruit, They then enter 
upon the business of the day, if they have any; 
and, if not, smoke and converse until about 11 
o'clock, at which time they usually have their 
breakfast, and then retire into the Here 
they remain until about 3 o'clock, when they 
return to the hall, see company, and finish their 
business; for with these people the most im- 
portant affairs are discussed and transacted in 
public. Between 9 and 10, the dinner, or princi- 
pal meal, is served up, This chiefly consists of 
pillaws, and of mutton and fowl, dressed in various 
ways; of which, however, they eat but moderately, 
Wine they never taste before company; although, 
in private, they are the most notorious drunkards, 
and invariably drink before they cat. They are 
passionately fond of tobacce, which they smoke 
almost incessantly from the moment they rise 
until it is time for them to retire to rest: it con-' 
stitutes, indeed, the principal source of amusement 
to a man of fortune; and were it not for his 
calean, 1 am at a loss to imagine how he would 
spend his time. In this respect, indeed, there 
seems to be something peculiarly inconsistent in 
the character of the Persian, When without an 
inducement to exertion, he resigns himself en- 
tirely to luxury and ease; and the same person who, 
with his calcan in his mouth, would appear to 
pass the day in a state of stupor, when roused 
into action, and mounted on his horse, will ride 
for days and nights without intermission. Tunt- 
ing and hawking, as well as various gymnastic 
exercises, are favourite amusements of the Persians, 
By these means their bodies become hardened 

. and active; and as they are taught to ride from 
their youth, they manage their horses with great 
boldness and address. ‘They frequently use the 
‘warm bath,” but seldom change their Ifen,’ 
(Kinneir’s Persian Empire, 245.) 

The Persian females, at least those of the se- 
dentary part of the,pop., are for the most part 
closely concealed. The wives of the great pass 
their time in visiting their friends, and amusing 
themselves with diversions of one kind and an- 
other, and with intrigues, The bath is, however, 
the principal scene of their enjoyment and relax- 
ation, where, secure from interruption, they give 
full scope to merriment and scandal, They differ 
equally from us in their notions of beauty and of 
taste. Large, soft, and languishing black eyes 
constitute, in their opinion, the perfection of 
beauty, But they disfigure their natural charms 
by painting théir faces, and sometimes also by 
tattooing their skins of various colours, while con- 
stant smoking spoils their teeth and mouths. 
Many of the women of Shiraz and other cities are 
as fuir as those of Europe; but they want, owing 
to their confinement, the bloom so essential, in 
our estimation, to female loveliness. The Persian 
ladies would seem to be totally devoid of delicacy 
andrefinement, ‘Theirlanguage,’ says Mr. Scott 
Waring, ‘is often gross and disgusting, nor do 
they fecl more hesitation in expressing themselves 
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before men than they would before their female 
asgociates, Their terms of abuse and reproach 
are indelicate to the utmost degree. I will not 
disgust the reader by noticing any of them; but 
I may safely avow, that it is not possible for Jan- 
guage to express, or the imagination to conceive, 
more indecent or grosser images, When they 
leave the house, they put on a cloak which de- 
scends from their head to their feet, and their 
faces are carefully veiled, holes only being left 
for the eyes, It is curions to see a number of tall 
and elegantly formed figures walking in the 
streets, and presenting nothing to your view but 
a pair of sparkling black eyes, which scem to 
enjoy the curiosity they excite. The veil appears 
to be essential to their Virtue; for so long as they 
conceal their face, they care not. how much they 
expose the rest of their person,’ Like the Mo- 
hammedans, the Persians are restricted to four 
legitimate wives, but they may have as many 
concubines as they please, the latter being ac- 
quired by purchase or hire. Few, however, unless 
they belong to the.richer classes, indulge in the 
luxury of a plurality of wives, or keep concubines, 
Marriages are usually celebrated with great splen- 
dour, and often entail a ruinous expense on the 
ties, 

There are no existing data on which to found 
anything like an accurate estimate of the amount 
of the population, Pinkerton supposed it might 
amount to about 10 millions, which Sir John 
Maleolm thinks may be a pretty close approxi- 
mation to the truth, Another writer (Fraser) 
has set down the fixed population at about 7 mil- 
lions, and the migratory population at from two 
to three millionS, thus approaching to Pinkerton’s 
estimate. But besides the loss of territory which 
Persia has since suffered from her wars with 
Russia, a great depopulation has taken place 
within the last ten years, from plague, famine, 
and various prevailing maladies; and there is 
reason, besides, to believe that this estimate of 
the migratory pop. was much beyond the mark, 
so that it is probable the pop. of the countries 
subject to the shah does not exceed 8, and is cer- 
tainly under 10 millions. 

Government.—The government of Persia, like 
that of most Eastern countries, is, in principle at 
least, an absolute despotism. The shah is re- 
garded as the vicegerent, of the Prophet, and, as 
such, is entitled to implicit obedience. His word 
is law; he is absolute master of the lives and 
properties of his subjects; and the first man in 
the empire may, at his command, be instantly 
stripped of all his dignities, bastinadoed, or 
strangled, the only control on his actions being 
the risk of provoking rebellion or assassination, 
The two principal ministers are the grand vizier, 
or Vizier Azem, and the lord high-treasurer, or 
Ameen a Doulah. The former superintends every 
thing connected with foreign resations, and, in 
the absence of the sovereign, commands the 
armies; while the latter, who is subordinate to 
the other, superintends the internal arrangements, 
and the collection of the revenue. The whole 
executive government is in the hands of these 
two functjonaries, whose authority, so long as 
they continue in power, is as absolute as that of 
their master; but their greatness, being Duilt on 
the favour of a tyrant, is of the most unstable 
kind, and they are very often precipitated from 
their slippery elevation, 

The duties of a monarch, who either regards 
his own safety or the well-being of his people, 
are numerous and weighty. One of the most 
important is the distribution of justice, The 
Mohammedan law, both civil and criminal, is 
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founded on the precepts of the-Koran ‘and the oral 
commentaries and sayings of the Prophet’s imme- 
diate successors, This is called the Sherrah, or 
written law, and is the rule in all regular courts, 
where persons of the ecclesiastical order, such as 
Mooshteheds, preside. But there is also the Urf, 
or customary law, administered by secular magis- 
trates, having the king as their head. It is more 
arbitrary, and the judgments of the king and his 
lieutenants are more summary, than those of the 
other court, and enforced with greater vigour. 
But there is an appeal to the superior function- 
aries, and the power of life and death rests with 
his majesty, who seldom delegates it, except to 
princes of the blood royal, or to governors of remote 
provinces, Theft is always punished with extreme 
severity. 

The system of civil government is simple. 
Each province, or important district of a province, 
including some large city, has a Beglerbeg, or 
governor, usually a prince of the blood or noble- 
man of rank, who appoints his lieutenants, or 
Hakims, over the districts and subdivisions ; and 
each village has its Ketkhodah, or magistrate, 
generally one of the elders or more respectable 
inhabitants, who is the organ by which communi- 
cation is kept up with government. There are 
also governors of cities and towns, Daroghas, or 
lieutenants of police, and Kelorenters, or chief 
magistrates of cities, in which each muhuleh, or 
parish, has its ketkhodah, or head, who are in 

eneral practically chosen by the people, and who 
foot to the kelountee as their head. 

The beglerbegs,‘like the Turkish pachas, are, 
at, the expiration of a certain period, cited to 
court, where, admitting their Snduct to have 
cen ever so irreproachable, persons are not want- 
ing to accuse them of injusttce and mal-adminis- 
tration; and unless the demands and avarice of 
the court be completely gratified, their eyes are 
put out, and their property confiscated. Con- 
scious, therefore, of the necessity of amassing a 
sufficient sum of money to answer the rapacity 
of the king and his ministers, and aware, at. the 
same time,-that, providéd the money be forth- 
coming, no inquiry will be made respecting the 
manner in which it has been acquired, the same 
mode is applied by the beglerbegs to the hakims 
and other subordinate authorities; who, in tum, 
oppress the heads of villages and the culttvators, 
so that the land becomes the prey of a subordin- 
ation of vultures, and venality and extortion per- 
vade'every class from the throne to the cottage. 
({Kinneit's Memoir, p. 31.) _ But the principal evil 
ander which the country laBours consists in the 
perpetual insurrections and the sudden changes of 
sovereigns and dynasties, The imsecarity, devas- 
tation, and proscriptions, to which this state of 
things has led, have necessarily gone far to ex- 
tinguish all industry, and many provinces that 
were formerly “well peopled and welt cultivated 
are now all but deserts, It has, also, prevented 
any idea of stability being associated with the ex- 
isting state of things; and has made change, and 
the insecurity and falsehood inseparable from it, 
almost a necessary state of existence. 

‘The revenue of the shah has been variously 
estimated, but does not probably amount to more 
than 1,500,0002 or 2,000,0002, ‘As already stated, 
it is principally derived from taxes on land and 
farms, capitation taxes, duties on imports and ex- 
ports, and tributes paid by the nomadic tribes, 

Religion.—The Persians are Mohammedans of 
the sect called Schiites, or Sheahs, or of those who 
look upon Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, as 
his legitimate successor, They repudiate the first 
three caliphs, Abubekr, Omar, and Othman, and 
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their successors, as usurpers of the right of their 
patron Ali, holding that of his sons Hassan and 
Hossein to the caliphat as indefeasible, and ac- 
knowledging their 12 immediate descendants as 
the 12 high priests, or imams, of their religion; 
the last of whom, Imaum Mehdee, they consider 
as still alive, though (ghaié) concealed for a time, 
so that no other can exercise the office. This 
doctrine is quite opposed to that of the Turks, 
who belong to the sect of Sunnites, and between 
whom and the Persians the must rancorous and 
irreconcilable animosity exists as to religious doc- 
trines, 

The priesthood consists of many orders, of which 
the Mooshtehed is now the chief, There are sel- 
dom above four or five of this dignity, and these 
are elected as much by the public voice as by that 
of their brother mooshteheds, by whom they must. 
be declared, for the shah has _no voice in their ap- 
pointment, The Sheikh-ul-Islam, or ruler of the 
faith, is next in rank, but he receives his appoint- 
ment and a salary from the shah, and there is 
one in all large towns. In every mosque of con- 
sequence, and at every considerable shrine or place 
of pilgrimage, there are at least three regular ec- 
clesiastical officers : the Mooturelle, who manages 
its temporal affairs; the Muezzin, or cregee to 
prayers; and the Mollah, who conducts the eere- 
monial. If the establishment be rich, there are 
several mollahs, from among whom are selected a 
peesh numdz, who recites the prayers and gocs 
through the motions and genuflexions to guide 
the congregation, They also preach occasionally 
sermons from texts of the Koran, Of all these, 
except the Sheikh-ul-Islam, the income and 
means of life depend chiefly on the celebrity of 
the individual for wisdom, Virtue, and religious 
sanctity; so that there are no means of estimating 
the income of individuals: but most. mosques and 





shrines have large property in land and villages, 
the gift of the crown or of pious individuals, and 
out of this the priesthood attached respectively to 
each is maintained. Besides those above enume- 
rated, there are in every city, and in every semi- 
nary of learning, a crowd of mullahs whe live by 
their waiting for the chance of employment, 
but having little of the priest but the name. 
They practise astrology, write letters and contracts 
for those who eannot do it for themselves, and de- 
scend to all manner of/meanness and vice for a 
livelihood. 

Te Persians, though there are many enthu- - 
siasts and bigots amongst them, are not generally 
intolerant: they listen without anger to the pro- 
fessions or arguments of thgse who hold a different 
belief, and do not alow this circumstance to cause 
any interruption of social intercourse. The only 
exception is in the case of the Guebres, or fire wor- 
shippers, who are probably rendered odious to the 
modern rulers of Persia by connecting with their 
faith an attachment to its ancient Iaws and politi- 
cal system, This unfortunate race is now almost 
‘entirely extirpated, only a small remnant being 
found in Yezd, and other cities of Kerman, In- 
difference, scepticism, and free-thinking are, how- 
e¥er, making a rapid progress, ‘This last, which 
imay be identified with what is called Seoffeeism, 
extends everyday, There is, if we may so speak, 
a religious and a sceptical Sooffeeism ; the former 
is a sort of a mystical or fanatical aspiration after 
the mysteries of Givine love, but without laying, 
any or much stress on the rules and regulations of 
the Koran; the latter is of a bolder character, and. 
approaclfes nearer to the European notions of free- 
thinking : its yotaries affect no particular respect 
for religion, but are a species of metaphysical 
deists, regarding the Koran merely as an elegant 
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otherwise entitled to attention. Hence all who 
profess or are suspected of Sooffeeism are hated or 

rsecuted by the mollahs, But Mohammedanism 
In Persia, a8 in other countries in which it is pro- 
fessed, appears decidedly on the decline, and 
Sooffeeism is likely to be one great instrument of 
its overthrow, 

The aucient religion of the Persians, which is 
not yet entirely extirpated, was materially re- 
formed and renovated by the famous legislator 
Zoroaster, or Zerdusht, The life, and even the 
epoch of the birth, of this great reformer arc in- 
volved in the utmost obscurity ; but the preferable 
opinion seems to be that he tlourished about the 
Gth century B.c, Tle ‘inculcated the doctrine of 
an eternal, self-existing, supreme Being, from 
whom every thing else has its origin; and from 
whotn are sprung two antagonist powers, Ormusd, 
the source of alt zood, and Ahriman, the source of 
all evil; of which, however, the former, though 
this point be extremely obscure, is destined, in 
the end, to obtain the ascendancy. The doctrines 

- of original sin, the immortality of the soul, the 
happiness of the good and the misery of the bad 
in another life, are all laid down by Zoroaster. 
Rut the distinctive feature in the religion of the 
Persian vage is the extreme vencration paid to 
fire, light, and heat, which he regarded .as symbol- 
ical of the Divinity, ‘C'est par lui que tout re- 
spire: la terre lui doit sa fécondité ; Vanimal, son 
existence ; Carbre, sa végétation, Non seulement il 
anime les étres, il forme encore leurs rapports, et son 
action, par consiquent, n'est pas moins uncienne que 
de monde.’ (Pastoret, Zoroaster and Confucius, 
p. 30.) Herodotus says, that the ancient Persians 
neither erected temples nor statues to their gods, 
but sacrificed to them on the tops of mountains, or 
other high places, (Herod., lib. i. cap. 181.) ‘They 
had, also, the singular, and, as it appeats to us, 
barbarous custom of exposing the bodies of the 
dead to be devoured by birds (Herod., lib, i. cap, 
140) ; and Niebuhr distinctly states that this cus- 
tom was observed in his time by the Parsees at 
Bombay. (Voyage en Arabie, ii, 89.) The magi, 
or priests, established by the Persians, had great 
intiuence. The ‘Zend Avesta,’ the most import- 
ant work on the religion of the Parsees, was 
translated aud published in 3 vols. 4to. by Anque- 
til du Perron in 1771; but it is believed by some 
of the abiest critics, that the most ancient portion 
of this work. is long posterior to the ag3 of 
Zoroaster, 

Educution.—In_ former reigns, particularly in 
the time of the Suffayeans, when Jiterature was 
more encouraged that? now, considerable attention 
was paid to cducation. -Medressas or colleges 
were built and endowed, in which motlahs and 
teachers of suitable abilities were placed to in- 
struct the students, These buildings consisted of 
a quadrangle, the interior sides of which were 
pierced with small cell-like apartments, like those 
of a caravanserai, in each of which a student 
lived, But these institutions were rather for stu- 
dents of more advanced age: for younger pupils 
of the lower classes there are schools kept by pri- 
vate persons, where reading aud writing are 
taught, aud some knowledge of the practice of re- 
ligion is imparted, with perhaps, to some who are 
destined to become ‘ men of the pen,’ a little super~ 
ficial instruction in logic and grammar. The 
children of the higher orders are taught at home 
by maalims and laliahs, or tutors, who, after the 
elements of Arabic and Persian are acqujred, in- 
struct their pupils in the duties of their religion, 
and teach them to read the Koran, with sich works 
as are calculated to impress them with a strong 
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for Sunnite doctrines, Next come the 
works of Saadiand Hafiz, with a superficial course 
of grammar, logic, and philosophy. All this time 
athletic exercises, riding, hunting, and the use of 
arms, are not neglected; and from the earliest age 
every boy is carefully schooled in all that regards 
the ceremonial of social intercourse. He is taught 
how to sit down and rise up, and to stand in the 
presence of his elders or superiors; and so much 
stress is laid on these matters, that it is most un- 
common to observe the least deviation from due 
etiquette even in children of 5 or 6 years of age. 
But the whole system is artificial, more showy 
than solid, and tends in no small! degree to nurse 
up the rising generations in that dispositign to 
deception and hypocrisy which marks so strongly 
the national character, 

Military Force and Resources—‘ Frugal in his 
diet, robust in his constitution, capable of enduring 
astonishing fatigue, and inured, from his infancy, 
to the extremes of heat and cold, to hunger and 
thirst, nature seems to have formed the Persian 
for a soldier. But as, according to the: ancient 
customs of this people, it is deemed degrading to 
a person, who has money sufficient to purchase a 
horse, to travel on foot, the infantry of Persia has 
been, from the earliest ages, contemptible ; whilst 
her numerous bodies of irregular cavalry have 
more thau once carried terror and ‘defeat amidst 
the disciplined legions of Rome,’ (Kinneir's 
Memoir.) Ter forces, however, both cavalry and 
foot, have varied in amount and efficiency with 
the varying abilities and martial skill and daring 
of the different monarchs. Until lately that at- 
tempts haye been made to form regular corps, dis- 
ciplined after th European fashion, the army has 
mostly consisted of levies of irregular cavalry, 
furnished by the chiefs of the different wandering 
tribes, according to their presumed numbers and 
strength, and also by the different cities and 
towns, on a plan corresponding in many respects 
with the feudal levies of the middle ages in 
European countries. The troops thus collected, 
though brave, are totally deficient in organisation 
and discipline, and could make no serious impres- 
sion on a body of European troops. Inasmuch, 
too, as the arms and horses on which the horse- 
men are maunted do not belong to the state, but 
to the individuals, and frequently constitute their 
whole property, they are very apt to prefer their 
safety to other considerations ; a circumstance 
which, on more than one occasion, has proved 
fatal to the reputation of the Persian army. The 
whole force that might thus be collected on an 
emergency might, perhaps, amount. to 100,000 or 
150,000 men, In the late reign, the first attempt 
was made to introduce European discipline and 
tactics among the Persian soldiers, The prince 
royal, Abbas Mirza, obtained leave from his father 
and officers from the E, I. Company to raise and 
discipline a bedy of troops in Azerbijan, with a 
view of opposing the Russians, and strengthening 
his internal government; and he did form a corps 
amounting, with cavalry and artillery, to about 
12,000 men. Of these the horse artillery were 
particularly good and efficient ; but after the peace 
of Goolislan with Russia, the men composing this 
corps were unwisely permitted to return to their 
homes, mustering only occasionally, the officers 
remaining useless appendages of state at the court 
of the prince. On the commencement of the war 
with Turkey in 1822, as British officers could not 
serve against a power on friendly terms with 
Great Britain, they were dismissed; but the army 
of 35,000 men, regular and irregular, with which 
the prince marched against the Turks, was vieto- 
tious, until dispersed by the cholera; and from that 
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tinie, until 1833-34, there were only one or two 
British officers retained to drill and to command 
the serbaz or regular troops, which were still main- 
tained in Azerbijan. When the prince royal, 
however, proposed.to subdue the rebellious chiefs 
of Khorasan, and to reduce some of the other more 
Yemote provinces to order; he felt the want of more 
efficient aid to reorganise his miltary force, and 
applied-to the British government of India for a 
supply of commissioned and non-commissioned, 
officers, who only reached Persia after his death, 
in 1833, 

In the disastrous campaigns in Khorasan, and 
particularly against Herat, the army suffered 
much from sickness, casualties, and desertion; so 
that no calculation can be made of its actual state, 
In 1837, however, when the shah made every 
possible effort to bring a large force against Herat, 
the besieging army did not certainly exceed 35,000 
men of every description, The failing-off in the 
amount of the army from the Russian war of 1827- 
28, was very striking ; for the prince royal had then 
a well-appointed army of 40,000 men, with all its 
complement. of baggage, cattle, and attendants on 
the frontiers; while the shah was at Choce with 
another army of 50,000, It may be doubted, 
however, whether the attempts to introduce Euro- 
pean tactics and discipline into such a country, 
and under such a government as that of Persia, 
can ever succeed ; and whether it would not have 
been better policy to trust now, as of old, mainly 
to levies of cavalry, and endeavouring to improve 
and amend the defects in their constitution and 
discipline. What may be called the household 
troops of Persia, consist. of a kind of militia of 
about 10,000, quartered in the capital and its 
vicinity, and liable to be called out at a moment's 
omning, The gholaums, royal slaves, or body- 
guard, have been alteady noticed, 

Arts, Language, Sciences, and Literature.—Of 
Persian proficiency in these, previously to the 
Mohammedan conquest, little or nothing is known, 
all that may have existed having been destroyed 
by the Moslems. But we may infer, from the 
relics of sculpture. of the Sassanian era that re- 
main, and from accounts of contemporary authors 
of other countries, that some of the arts, at least, 
were then successfully cultivated. In the days 
of the Suffaveans, painting appears to have re- 
ceived some attention, aid architecture still more; 
but though attempts at depicting the human 
form, as well as animals and landscapes, are nu- 
merous among ‘the Persians of this day, they are 
but rude and unsuccessful, the total absence of all 
drawing and perspective rendering their perform- 
ances ludicrous, if not disgusting. In fact, being 
quite without models for either painting or sculp- 
ture to copy from, excellence is scarcely to be 
looked for, especially in a country where the 
tyrannical spirit of the government and-nobility 
would render such attainments dangerous rather 
than profitable to the owner. Their most success- 
ful performances are the inkstands and small 
boxes, made chiefly at Shiraz and Ispaban, which 
are ornamented with figures of boys and girls, 
birds and flowers, finished with surprising minute- 
ness and accuracy. The stone and seal cutters of 
the same cities are also famous for their work- 
manship. 

When the Arabs overran Persia, about the 
middle of the 7th century, three languages were 
spoken in the country, the Parsee, Pehlvi, and 
Deri, exclusive of the Zend, or language dedicated 
to religion. The first of these dan; has 
superseded the rest, which are now only known 
by name, and become the universal langu: of 
the country, It is of simple structure; and, like 
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Prepositions governing its cases, and auxilit 
verbs its tenses and modes Many of its Tools 
can bé readily traced to the Sanscrit; and, in the 
course of time, it has received a large accession of 
Arabic words. All the existing literature of the 
Persians dates from the Arabic conquest, and, 
mostly, indeed, belongs to the 15th and 16th 
centuries, 

In science the Persians are scarcely more ad- 
vanced than in art. Astronomy, judicial astro- 
logy, metaphysics, logic, mathematics, and physic 
are among those professedly cultivated. But their 
efforts in the first are contemptible; their theories, 
founded on the Ptolemaic system mixed up with 
fantastic notions of their own, are utterly useless, 
unless to aid their dreams of astrology. Their 
firm belief in this science is universal, and no 
Persian will undertake the most trivial affair 
without consulting some professor of its mysteries 
for a lucky hour, Their metaphysics and logic 
are scarcely less puerile. The first consists of 
little more than a collection of disputations, so- 
phisms turning on wild and unprofitable para- 
doxes; the second is an ingenious method of 
playing upon words, the object being not so much 
to arrive at truth, as to display quickness of mind 
and readiness of reply, in the discussion of plausible 
hypotheses, Geography is no better understood, 
Their knowledge of countries, and their relative 
positions, is extremely confused; nor can they 
describe, with any exactness, even those places or 
regions with which they are most familiar, 

‘athematics, though not much more bene- 
fictally applied, are taught upon better principles, 
for the Persians are acquainted with the works of 
Euclid. Chemistry is unknown ; but alchemy is 
4 favourite study, and the search after the philo- 
sopher’s stone continues to be eagerly prosecuted. 
In medicine, though they profess themselves pupils 
of Galen and Hippocrates (Jalenoos and Bocrat), 
they practise only the most wretched empiricism, 
united with the exhibition of a few simples, the 
qualities of which experience has taught them, 

iseases are classed into hot and cold, moist and 
dry, upon no apparent principle, and each disease 
is combated by a remedy supposed, as vaguely, to 
be of an opposite quality, They are quite igno- 
rant of anatomy, and even of the circulation of 
the blood, so that their knowledge.of surgery is 
no greater than that of medicine. Yet though 
theyy admire the skill of Europeans, and eagerly 
possess themselves of their remedics, they adhere 
obstinately to their own practice; and all the per- 
suasion of the British mission, and its medical 
‘men, were for ten years e2€@rted in vain to intro- 
troduce vaccination, although the ravages of the 
smallpox were frequently dreadful. The profits 
of science are confined to those who are regarded 
as proficients in divinity, astrology, and physic. 
The two former, when combined, thrive best, 

The Persians make high, and, in some respects, 
not ill-founded, pretensions to literature, ‘Their 
treatiscs on the sciences now mentioned are in a 
great measure borrowed from the Arabians, and 


-hittle improvement has been made of late in these 


branches, Their historical works are of a higher. 
cast, and include some of considerable merit; but 
these belong chiefly to the earlier and brighter 
times of the empire. Among the more modern 
may be noticed a history of Nadir Shah, a flowery 
but authentic record of the life of that extra- 
ordinary monarch, But it is in poetry the Persians . 
claim peculiar excellence; and they, no doubt,- 
can produce the names of more eminent authors 
in this department than any nation of the East. 
From the highest'to the lowest, they possess an 
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exquisite relish for poetical compositions: from 
the men of letters to the lowest groom they recite 
passages from their heroic poets, or chant odes of 
Hafiz; and if one should find fault with a tent 
pitcher, the other probably replies with a stanza 
from Rudiki, or a moral apothegm from Saadi, 
It is singular, however, that the moral lessons in- 
culcated by their poets, and learned and, as it 
should scem, admired by the people, should be 
wholly inoperative in practice, the Persians being 
certainly as corrupt, sensual, and immoral as any 
people of Asia, 

Their poetry may be divided into epic and nar- 
rative, moral and lyric. Of the first class Fer- 
dousi is the father, though Dukeekee did compose 
about 1,000 verses of the Shahnameh, in which 
the former is also said to have been assisted by 
Asidi, Next to Ferdousi ranks Nizami, who 
composed a poetic life of Alexander the Great; 
but this, like the Yusseeff and Zuleika of Jami, 
another on the same subject by Ferdousi, the 
Leila and Mignoon of Hatitie; Khoosroo, Shireeu, 
and others, recited with rapture all over Persia, 
are, in fact, poetic romances, called Musnavtes, 

Of the didactic poets the chief, without question, 
is Saadi, whose Goolistin and Bostam abound in 
beautiful maxims and fine moral precepts. Sheikh 
Saadi was born at Sheraz (A.D. 1194), and in his 
youth was-a great traveller. While in Syria he 
was taken by the Crusaders, and actually com- 
pelted to labour as a slave at the fortifications of 

‘Tipoli, From this condition he was relieved by 
a merchant of Aleppo, who not only paid ten 
crowns for his ransom, but gave him his daughter 
with 100 crowns for her dowry. The lady, however, 
proved a shrew, and Saadi, in several parts of his 
works, gives vent to the thagrin caused by this 
marriage, Among other taunts she is said to have 
reproached him with having been bought from 
the Christians by her father for ten crowns: ‘ Yes, 
Taped the unhappy moralist with a sigh, ‘and he 
sold me to you for a hundred.’ He died in his 
native city at the extreme age of 120 lunar, or 
116 solar years; and his tomb is still to be seen 
near the place of his birth—a small mosque-like 
edlifice, within an enclosure, in which are some fine 
old fir trees and some cypresses. 

In the mystic and lyrical strain there is none 
who can come into competition with Hafiz, to 
whom also Shiraz had the honour of giving birth, 
He ‘flourished in the time of Tamerlane or Timour 
Bec, who, when he came after the defeat of Stah 
Mansora to the place where the poet dwelt, desired 
to see.and converse with him, With feigned or 
real displeasure, the conqueror demanded to know 
how he dared to dispos? of his two noble cities of 
Samareand and Bokhara, ‘which, in a beautiful 
stanza, he declared he would give for a mole on 
the cheek of his mistress: ‘Can the gifts of Hafiz 
ever impoverish Timour ?? was the teply, which 
ebanged the monatch’s wrath into admiration, and 
elicited reward instead of punishment. ‘The poetry 
of Hafiz is considered by Persian scholars as of a 
singularly otiginal character—simple and un- 
affected, yet possessing a wild and peculiar sub- 
limity. ' Like most, lyrical effusions, his odes wilk 
not brook translation, so that his beauties can 
never be comprehended by the mere English 
reader. . In his own country, however, he is fully 
appreciated ; and perhaps no poet of any country 
ever attained greater popularity among those for 
whom he wrote than the khanjeh of Shiraz, His 
mortal remains rest near the city whose praises he 
has celebrated, not far from the tomb of Saadi, 
and near his favourite stream of Roknabad. The 
tomb is in a small enclosure, whither the people 
of the place resort to eit under the shade of the 
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old cyprésses, recite the odes of their favourite 
bard, and draw omens from the pages of his 
works. 

Next to Hafiz, in celebrity, has been placed 
Abdul Rahman Janie, a famous doctor of laws, 
and no less famous sooffee, whose Divén, or col- 
lection of ofes, is in high estimation with the en- 
thusiasts of his sect. His wit is said to have been 
equal to his poetic genius,- 

To these already mentioned might be added 
many names scarcely less celebrated, whose worles 
it would require too much space to particularise 
or describe. But it is not to be imagined that. 
their peruzal would give any pleasure to European 
readers. They contain, it is true, many beautiful 
thoughts, and their diction is frequently eupho- 
nions and expressive; but they have the vice of 
most Eastern works, that is, of being disfigured 
by the wildest extravagance and bombast, and by 
an endless repetition of metaphors and similes, 

History.—Modern Persia comprises the countries 
known in antiquity by the names of Media, Su- 
giana, Caramania, Hyrcania, and Persia Proper. 
Its ancient history is intimately connected with 
that of Greece and Rome. In more modern times 
it has been the theatre of endless civil wars, re- 
volutions, and changes devoid of ali interest to 
foreigners, ‘Towards the end of the 16th century, 
however, order was restored, and Persia rose to 
distinction under the government of Shah Abbas, 
surnamed the Great, who defeated the Turks in 
several battles, taking from them the city of 
‘Taurus and the province of Georgia, and Ormuz 
from the Portuguese. Abbas was succeeded by 
a series of imbecile tyrants; and, in 1727, the 
country was overfun by the Affghans. At length 
the famous Thamas Kouli Khan, a brigand chief, 
was raised to the throne by the title of Nadir 
Shah, and distinguished himself alike by his vi¢- 
tories and his ferocity. Nadir being assassinated, 
in 1743, his death was followed by a long-con- 
tinued civil war. After a vast deal of blood had 
been spilt, the eunuch Mehemet Khan succeeded, 
ne his superior ability and good fortune, in esta- 
blishing his authority over most of the provinces 
now comprised in Persia; and transmitted his 
authority to his nephew Futteh Ali Shah, 

This prince waged an unsuccessful war with 
Russia, who stript him of a large territory in Ar- 
menia, and obliged him to pay 2,500,002 as au 
indemnity for the expenses she had been put to in 
the contest. Futteh Ali kept an enormous harem ; 
and it was his practice to disperse his sons over 
the empire, as governors of provinces and towns, 
of which, speaking® generally, they were the 
scourges, On the death of Futteh, in 1835, his 
grandson, Mohammed, son of the prince royal, 
Abbas Mirza, succeeded to the throne in terms of 
his grandfather's will, A few of his uncles, who 
were reckoned most dangcrous, were deprived of 
sight; but, on the whole, the succ&ssion was un- 
usually tranquil and bloodless. His unsuccessful 
expedition against Herat is said to have been un- 
dertaken at the instigation of Russia, Shah 
Mohammed ruled from 1835 till 1848, and was 
succeeded, in the latter year, by his son Nésirn'd 
din Shah, described by one of the most recent 
writers on’ Persia, Mr. Eastwick (Journal in 
Persia, London, 1864), as an intelligent prince, 
with a‘ mild, good-humoured expression.’ 

FERSIAN GULF, an extensive arm of the 
Indian Ocean, separating Persia from Arabia, be- 
tween the 24th and 30th degs. N. lat., and the 
47th and 57th . long. uniting with the Indian 
Ocean by the strait, about 32 m. across, between. 
Cape Musseldom (lat, 26° 19’ N., long. 56° 30’ E.) 
and the opposite coast. This gulf has somewhat 
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of an oval shape, extending about 550 m. NW. 
and SE., with an average breadth of about 160 m. i 
but towards its SE. end it is upwards of 220 m. in 
width, though it soon afterwards, on taking its 
northern bend, previously to its junction with the 
occan, becomes much narrower. It receives at its 
NW, end the united waters of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, about 70 m. below Bussorah ; but it has few 
or uo other affluents of any importance. These 
streams, however, assisted in some measure also 
by the shape of the gulf itself, tend to diminish 
the héight of the tides, which is considerably less 
than in the Red Sea, (Traill’s Phys. Geog., p. 116, 
The climate round the shores of this guif is ex- 
tremely hot ; and notwithstanding the prevalence 
of NW. winds, the thermometer in seme parts 
stands at a higher elevation than in almost any 
other lecality with which we are acquainted, 
Owing to the number of small islands, and the 
number and extent of its reefs, the navigation of 
this sea, especially along the coast of Arabia, is 
hazardous, difficult, and tedious: it is less encum- 
bered along the Persian coast. The trade carried 
on in the ports, on or connected with the gut, is 
very considerable, _Russorah is the principal inlet 
through which Indian and other Eastern products 
find their way into the ‘Turkish empire; and Bu- 
shire, in the Persian territory, is the chief entre- 
pot of the trade between that coun try and Bombay, 
whence it receives the products of Kurope, China, 
and the E, Archipelago, ‘Che chief interest, how— 
ever, that attaches to the Persian Gulfis its pearl 
fishery, on which indeed the inhab. of the S. coast 
muiuly depend, as the land produces only a few 
dates, and is insuflicient to support the pop, (For 
details as to these fisheries, see tt article BAHREIN 
Ist.anps; and see also Bussoran and Busuire, 
in this Diet.) This sea was surveyed between 
1821 and 1828; but, although’ much information 
as come ty us through charts and memoirs in the 
Geog, Journal (vol and viii), we are far from 
possessing any satisfactory information respecting 
its islands, which are, in all probability, more nu- 
merous and important than has hitherto been 
supposed, ‘I'he ancient importance of the Persian 
Gulf is principally owing to its connection with 
the conquests of Alexander and its commercial 
intercourse with India, Were the scheme for the 
steam navigation of the Euphrates to succeed, this 
sea might again become, as it was during acertain 
period of antiquity, a thoroughfare for the com- 
merce between the I. and W. worlds; but the 
advantages in this respect enjoyed by the route 
by the Red Sca and through Egypt are so very 
superior, that we have no doubt it will continue 
to ongross hy far the larger portion of the trade 
not carried on by the Cape of Good Hope. ‘The 
islands and shores of the Red Sea have been at all 
tines a favourite resort of pirates. At present, 
however, they are, in consequence of the exertions 
of the British government, nearly extirpated. 
PERTH, one of the largest and most important 
cos, of Svotland, nearly int the centre of that part 
of the U. Kingdom, bat communicating by the 
Frith of ‘Tay with the German Ocean, having N, 
the cos. of Inverness and Aberdeen, E. Forfar, 8. 
Fife (from which it is mostly separated by the 
Frith of Tay), Kinross, Clackmannan, the Frith of 
Forth, and ‘Stirling, and W, Dumbarton and Ar- 
gyle, Exclusive of a small detached portion on 
the Frith of Forth, it is of a compact circular form. 
Area, 2,835 sq.m, or 1,814,063 acres, of which 
$2,000 are water. ‘This great co, comprises within. 
itscif almost all that is peculiar to or characteristic 
of Scotland ; having every variety of surface and 
soil, from rugged, sterile mountains, to low, level, 
tertile vales, Its lakes and rivers are also ona 
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grand and varied scale; and its climate is as diffor- 
ent as its suxface, being severe in the more ele- 
vated, and mild and early in the lower districts, 
The contrast in the inhabs, is equally great; the 
Celt being found on the mountains and the Saxon 
on the plains, and each differing widely from the 
other in language, dress, and manners, Perth is 
naturally divided into highlands and lowlands: 
all the conntry, including the Ochill and Sidlaw 
hills, from its 8. frontier to the foot of the Gram- 
piuns, being included in the lowlands, and the 
remainder in the highlands. The Part of the 
Grampian chain in this co. comprises some of the 
highest mountains in Scotland, among which may 
be specified, Ben Lawers, 3,945 ; Ben Mare, 3,944; 
Ben Gloc; 3,690; Schichallion, 3,550; “Ben 
Achougie, 3,028; and Ben Ledi, 2,863 ft. above 
the level of the sea. Besides the mountains and 
hilly districts, there are very extensive, though 
progressively diminishing, tracts of moor, moss, 
and bog, There is, also, a large extent of natural 
wood and plantations, The latter were much 
extended by the operations of the late Duke 
of Atholl, who planted above 15,000 acres, But 
notwithstanding these deductions, the cultivated 
land is éstimated at from 530,000 to 560,000 acres, 
or at about a third part of the entire surface, The 
most valuable tract of lowland is denominated the 
Carse of Gowrie, being the district bounded by the 
Tay on the S. and W., the Sidlaw hills on the N, 4 
and Vorfarshire on the K. Its soil is mostly a 
deep rich clay loam; and, in point of fertility, it 
is not, perhaps, surpassed by any land in the 
kingdom, The lower part of Strathearn, from 
Forteyiot to the confluence of the Earn and Tay, 
consists of a similar soil, and is hardly less fertile. 
Exclusive of these and the low lands alou, the 
Tay, above Perth, there are in the valleys of the 
Teith, Forth, and other rivers, extensive tracts of 
carse land, and of sandy, gravelly loam, Light 
gravelly soil is, indeed, predominant in Perth, 
shire, There are some very large estates; but 
there is, also, a fair proportion of the smaller 
class of proprietors. Arable farms vary in size, 
from 50 to 500 acres, Thesame plan that formerly, 
prevailed in Argyle of holding lands in common, 
prevailed throughout the highlands of Perthshire ; 
but examples of it are, at present, rarer in the 
latter than in the former. Farms in the lower 
districts are universally let on lease, generally for 
nineteen years; large stock farms are also let on 
leage; but some of the small highland occupiers 
hold from year to year. Buildings and other ac. 
cotmodations of the farmers, in the lower dis- 
tricts, are for the most part substantial and 
excellent; but in some ofthe highland districts 
they are still, in manytnstances, bad and deficient. 
Wheat and beans, of excellent quality, are the 
prime articles of cultivation in the Carse of Gowrie, . 
Strathearn, parts of Strathmore, and the valley of 
the Forth and Teith, In the midland districts, 
barley, and, in the higher, oats are the principal 
crops, Potatoes everywhere cultivated, largely 
consumed, and recently exported in lange quan- 
tities to the London market. Turnip cuiture ex- 
densively prosecuted. Considerable quantities of 
fruit, as apples and pears, are produced in the 
vales, particularly in Gowrie. Breeds of cattle 
various, but none peculiar to the country; the 
stock differs with the varying quality of the land 
on which it is pastured, “Number of sheep vastly 
increased within the last 40 Years, and the Cheviot 
breed now generally ‘diffused, The sheep hus- 
bandryeis daily gaining grouud, and the breed of 
cattle has been improved both in size and earliness 
of maturity. Roads signaily improved; as much 
80, certainly, as in any other Scotch co, Coal is 
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found in,the 8. part of the co, contiguous to the 
Frith of Forth, and limestone and freestone are 
generally diffused. ; 

The linen and cotton manufacture has been in- 
troduced, particularly into the city of Perth, but 
neither bas had much success; so that, on the 
whole, Perthshire may be regarded as an essen- 
tially agricultural district: the progress of agri- 
culture during the present century has been most 
satisfactory. Waste ground has been planted and 
brought into cultivation, The roads are in a 
superior condition, and new ones have been con- 
structed. Farm steadings were formerly covered 
with thatch, and indifferent in building and ac- 
commodation; but they are now all slated, well 
built, and adapted for every necessary purpose. 
Wheat, potatocs, turnips, and artificial grasses 
are cultivated in a much greater breadth, More 
manure is laid on the soil, and it is ameliorated 
by fences, cleaniug, and draining, Horses and 
harness, the different breeds of cattle and sheep, 
and all the implements of husbandry sre much 
improved. Priucipal rivers, Tay, Forth, Earn, 
Teith, Lyon, Garry, and Tummel. Fisheries on 
the Tay about the most valuable in the kingdom. 
Perth is divided into 80 parishes, and returns 2 

> mems., to the HH, of C., 1 for the co. and 1 for the 
city of Perth, Registered electors for the co., 3,447 
in 1865, Some parishes in the SW. part of the 
co. are joined, for election purposes, with the cos, 
of Kinross and Clackmannan ; and the bor. of Cul- 
ross, unites with that of Inverkcithing, Dunferm- 
line, and others in returning 1 mew. to the IL, of 
©. Principal towns, Perth, Crieff, and Dumblane. 
At the census of 1861, the co, had 22,035 inha- 
bited houses, with 133,500 inhabitants; while, in 
18-41, Perthshire had 28,933 inhabited houses, aud 
187,390 inhabitants, The old valued rent was 
28,330/,, and the new valuation for 1864-65 was 
7AG,0001. 

Pertu, a royal and parl. bor. and manufac- 
turing town of Scotland, co, Perth, of which it is 
the cap., on a plain on the right bank of the ‘Tay, 
88 m. N. by W. Edinburgh, on the Seqttish Central 

railway. Pop. 25,250 tn 1861, The town is sur- 
rounded, except on the Tine of the Tay, with geatly 
rising, verdant, or richly wooded hills. It is con- 
nected by a handsome bridge of 9 arches, 880 ft, 
in length (built by Smeaton in 1771, at an expense 
of 26,6327), with the village of Bridgend, on the 
left bank of the Tay. The main street runs N. 
and §,, nearly parallel to the river; and it and 
the other streets are for the most part straight, and 
connect with each other at right angles. Many 
of the more modern strects and crescents are of 
freestone, and altogeth@r the town is remarkably 
neat, clean, and well-built, and has a substantial, 
weulthy appearance, ‘The inhab, are well sap- 
plied with water, raised by a steam-cngine from 
the river into a reservoir, whence it is conducted 
in pipes through the streets, North and south of 
the town arc the two large public greens, called 
the North and South Inches, ine. about 170 acre 

















cs. 
‘The former, which is flanked on the W. by Athole 
Crescent and Rose ‘Terrace, has the racé-course ; 
the latter is surrounded by stately trees and ele- 
gant villas, 

In_ addition to the gas and water-works, the 
public edilices are the co, buildings and gaol, of 
Grecian architecture, fronting the river, erected in 
181%, at a cost of 82,0002; the church of St. Jobn, 
a building of very ancient but unascertained date, 
surmounted by a pyramidal spire of wood covered 
with lead, and divided into three places of worship, 
appropriated to three distinct parishes; St. Paul’s 
chureh, built in 1807, at an expense of 7,002; 
the academy, also erected in 1807, at a cost of 
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6,0002; Iunaiie asylum; the theatre; barracks; 
Marshall’s monument (built in commemoration of 
a late lord provost), containing the public library 
and the museum of the Perth Antiquarian Society; 
the new city hall, 96 fi. by 68 ft., and the old town 
hall. A little way S. from the town, an extensive 
military prison, capable of accommodating 7,000 
captives, was constructed, in 1812, at an expense 
of 130,000/.; but it has since been converted intu 
the central and model prison for Scotland, 

The town has several parochial and Free churches, 
in one of which the service is performed in‘ Gaclic, 
There are also several United Presbyterian chapels, 
comprising the United Secession, the Original Se- 
ceders, and the Relief, now all merged in the same 
general body; with chapels belonging respectively 
tothe Independents, Baptists, Methodists, Glassites, 
Scotch Episcopalians, and R, Catholics, Among 
the most conspicuous religious edifices is the new 
cathedral, called St. Ninians, in the decorated style 
of the 14th century. It is the principal ecclesi- 
astical edifice of the Scotch Episcopal communion 
in Scotland, 

The grammar school of Perth was at an carly 
period the most. celebrated in Scotland, being at- 
tended by pupils from every quarter of the king- 
dom, It was the first seminary in Scotland in 
which Hebrew was taught, (M‘Crie’s Life of Knox, 
ii, 14-16.) Its eminence may be said still to con- 
tinue, The academy, which embraces the most 
ample course of instruction, scientific, literary, and 
commercial, was founded in 1760; its first rector, 
Dr. Robert Hamilton, afterwards of Aberdecu, is 
well known by his able work on ‘The National 
Debt.’ ‘These 2 seminaries are endowed; and there 
are besides about &8 other schools, of which 6 are 
endowed; in addition to which a large seminary 
has been erected, partly by public subseription, 
and partly by a grant from government, for. the 
education of 400 poor children, Perth has nume- 
Tous public libraries, one of which contains 6,000 
vols.; and 4 literary and antiquarian socicty, 
Printing and the publishing of literary works were 
at one time carried on ‘here tu a greater extent 
than in any town of a similar size in Scotland, 
perhaps in the empire. This branch has now, how- 
evgr, materially declined. . 

Lout G0 years ago, Perth had an extensive 
trade in gloves, those made here having a prefer- 
ence throughout the kingdom, Latterly, however, 
Dundee has quite superseded Perth in this depart- 
ment. In consequence, the business of tanniug, 
which principally depended on the glove trade, 
has greatly declined. The manufactures consist at 
present principally of-coloured cottons, especially 
for umbrellas, A great quantity of handkerchiefs, 
checked and striped ginghams, imitation India 
shawls, scarfs, and trimmings, are also woven. The 
aggregate number of weavers is about 1,600, some 
of whom are employed by Glasgow and Paisley 
houses, There are in the towu several breweries, 
corn-mills, and iron-foundries. ‘The salmon fishe- 
ries on the Tay, belonging to the city, bring a rent 
of 1,200 per annum, ‘The quantity of salmon, 
ine. grilses, shipped and sent by rail from Perth for 
London, amounts, at an average, to about 4,500 
boxes, or 225 tons a year. : 

‘The Tay is navigable, at high water, to Perth 
for vessels drawing 14 ft, water; but the naviga- 
tion was formerly much obstructed, and a great 
deal was required to be done for its improvemeut, 
in this view an act was obtained in 1834 for deep- 
ening the bed of the river, and forming aucw har- 
bour and wet dock, and the works have been ex- 
ceuted with much advantage to the navigation, 
‘There belonged to the port on the Ist of January, 
1864, 8 sailing vessels under and 49 aboye 50 tons 
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burthen, besides one steamer of 61 tons. The 
exports consist chiefly of manufactured goods, 
corn, salmon, and potatoes, large quantities of the 
latter being shipped for London. The gross amount 
of customs duty received was 15,5822 in 1863. 
Perth is very ancient, and some authorities refer 
its origip to the Romans. It was a bor. at least as 
early aff 1106, Its church being consecrated to 
John the Baptist, it was long called St. Johnstoun. 
Prior to the reign of James Il, Perth was the 
capital of Scotland; and from its central situation 
it is, perhaps, to be regretted that it did not con. 
tinue to enjoy that distinction, The kings were 
crowned at Scone, about 2m. N. of the city, and 
had a residence in the town, The ‘Parliament. 
House’ of Perth remained standing till 1818, when 
it was pulled down, Scone Patace, long a royal 
residence, has been rebuilt by its owner, Farl 
Mansfield, aud is now a splendid modern mansion, 
The famons stone, reckoned the palladium of Scot. 
Innd, on which the Scottish kings were crowned, 
was transferred from Dunstaffnage, in the 9th cen- 
tury, to Scone, whence it was removed by Edward 
L, in 1296, to Westminster Abbey; since which it 


has been enclosed within the frame-work of the | 


regal chair on which the British sovercigns have 
been crowned since Edward I. There were no 
fewer than four monasteries in Porth (ex. one in 
Scone), two nunneries, and eight chapels, But the 
violence of the Presbyterians at the Reformation 
may be said not to have left a relic of these build- 
ings. Here, in £437, James L. was assassinated ia 
the Blackfriars’ Monastery. And here, in August, 
1600, Gowrie House was the scene of that most 
inysterious incident in the history of Scotland, en- 
titled the Gowrie conspiracy; oPwhich, if not the 
contrivers, Larl Gowrie and his brother were, at all 
_ events, the victims, ‘The house was pulled down 
about 50 years since, to make room for the county 
buildiugs, which oceupy its site, Perth is asso- 
ciated with many other important events in Scot- 
tish history ; in L644, it was taken by Montrose, 
after bis vietory at Tippermuir, in the neighbour- 
hood; in 1651 it capitulated to Cromwell; and it 
was occupied by the insurgents in the rebellions of 
L715 and 1745, 

At Ruthven Castle, now called Tuntingtower, 
2.m. W. Perth, took place, in 1582, the singular 
occurrence in the history of James VL, called the 
Raid of Ruthven, 

Before the passing of the Reform Act, Perth was 
united with four other bors, it sending 1 mem, to 
the HL. of C.; but that act conferred on it the im- 
portant privilege of returning a representative for 
itself, Registered voters, 1158 in 1865. Perth 

1 opulent bor.; the corporation revenue for 
1863-64 amounted ‘to 75232 Perth, though it 
never was the see of a bishop, is called a city; and, 
jn the rollsof the Scottish parliament, it held rank 
next to Edinburgh. Its chief magistrate has the 
title of lord provost. It has, also, a dean of guild, 
ranking next to the lord provost, as a councillor, 
but not as a magistrate; 4 baili , 4 treasurer, 
and 19 other ordinary members of council, 

The situation of Perth is one of the finest in 
ScoUand. Close to the city, on the E., is the hill 
of Kinnoul; the summit of which, of easy access, 
commands one of the noblest prospects that is any_ 
where to be met with. ‘Towards the S. and E. is 
the valley of the Tay, and the confluence of the 
Tay and’ Earn; to the W. is a finely variegated 
country, and to the N. the prospect is bounded by 
the stony girdle of the Grampians, The country 
round Perth is amongst the most fertile in Scotland, 

PERU, a country of S. America, formerly one 
of the most valuatile possessions of the Spanish 
crown, It then included the modern republic of 
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Bolivia (S. or Upper Peru); but at present the 
term is restricted to the republic of N. or Lower 
Peru, lving chiefly between lat. 8° and 21° S., and 
long. 65° and 81° W.; having N. the Columbian 
republic of Ecuador, E. Brazil, SE. and S, Bolivia, 
and W. the Pacific. Extreme length, SS¥. to 
NNW., about 1,500 m.; breadth varying from 40 
to 600 m, The area is estimated at 508,986 sq.m. 
It is divided into 10 provs.; and its population, 
according to a rough enumeration made in 1860, 
amounts to 2,865,000, the greater part of them de_ 
scendants of Spanish settlers, mixed with natives, 

Physical Geography—Vho country is naturally 
divided into 3 regions: that between the coast and 
the Andes; that occupied by the latter; and the 
region E, of the Andes, forming a part of the basin 
of the Amazon, Ail these divisions differ widely 
in their physical character. The coast region from 
Tumbez, on the N. frontier to the river Leche, is 
mostly a desert; and wherever, in fact, the cvast 
region is not traversed by streams, or is unsusvep- 
tible of irrigation, it consists principally of arid 
sandy wastes, and is in the last degree barren, 
The Andes and their ramifications haye been 
roughly estimated to cover, in Peru, an extent of 
200,000 sq.m. ‘They consist here, as in Bolivia, ~ 
of two main chains, or Cordilleras, connectéd in 
various parts by cross ranges, and inclosing several 
extensive and lofty valleys. Round Cuzco is a 
vast knot of mountains, occupying about three 
times the extent of Switzerland; and round Pasco, 
in lat, 13°S., is another knot surrounding the plain 
of Bombon, 13,500 ft. above the sea level, and in 
which are the rich silver mines of Cerro de Pasco, 
‘The Peruvian Andes are notin general so elevated 
as the Bolivian, though many of their peaks rise 
far above the limits of perpetual snow, ‘The loft tiest 
sumnits ate towards the 8, where the Nevado do 
Chuquibamba (about lat, 15°) reaches to 21,000 ft. 
in height; and several other mountains surround- 
ing the valley of Desaguadero, which belongs 
partly to Peru, approach this clevation, 

In Bolivia the he but in Pera the W., Cordillera 
is the highest. At the mountain-knot of Pasco, 
the Andes separate into the 3 collateral chains, 
which, proceeding N,, separate the basins of the 
Maranon, Huallaga, and Ucayale. ‘The last Tange 
of the Andes to the E., in Peru, extends between 
the 6th and 15th parallels of Jat, at a distance 
varying between 200 and 400 m. from the Pacilic, 
and separates the basin of the Ucayalé from those 
ofahe Yavari, Beni, and other affluents of the 
Amazon, 

The space enclosed between the gigantic ridges 
of the E. and W. Cordillera, called the Sierra, is 
partly occupied by moufifains and naked roeks, 
partly by tablelands yielding short tine grass, 
and extensive hilly pasture-ground, very like, in 
general outline, to the Highlands of Scotland, 
though destitute of heath, and partly hy extensive 
and fertile valleys, that once supported a much* 
larger amount of population. ‘The third region, or 
country E, of the Cordilleras, is very little known: 
it is mostly covered by all but interminable forests; 
and @ large portion of it can scarcely be said to 

long to Peru, since only a few R. Cath, missions 
are here and there scattered over its surface, the 
rest of the country being in the exclusive posses- 
sion of the native Indians, 

Peru gives birth to some of the largest rivers in 
the world.” The Tunguragua, generally regarded 
as the proper source of the Maranon or Amazon, 
and its vast confiuents the Huallaga and Ueayale 
{the later formed by the junetion of the Apurimae 
and Paro), have their sources on the E. side of the 
W. Cordillera, between 10} and 16°S. lat.; ang 
pursue, though with many windings, a northerly 
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course til they leave the country. These great 
rivers are mostly navigable; and, with the assist- 
ance of steam-navigation, will no doubt, at some 
future period, carry the riches of this remote region 
across the continent to the ports on the Atlantic, 
The great lake of Titicaca is mostly in Peru; 
but, ‘excepting it, there is no other large lake, 
‘There are, however, some smaller lakes, one of 
which, the lake of Llauricocha, to the N. of the 
Cerro de Pasco, gives birth to the Tunguragua. 
‘The coast is throughout rugged and lofty, In 
the N. provs. some miles of a loose sandy desert 
intervene in a few places between the high lands 
and the ocean; but in general the cliffs approach 
close to the shore, which has not, perhaps, in an 
extent of 1,600 m., a dozen secure harbours. The 
best are those of Callao, Payta, Sechura, Salina, 
Pisco, Islay, Iquiqua, and a few others, Truxillo 
and Lambaqeque have only open roadsteads, The 
water being almost uniformly deep, vessels are 
obliged to approach within 4 m. of the shore, be- 
fore they can anchor; and the prodigious swell 
which rolls in unbroken from the Pacitic occasions 
a heavy and dangerous surf. The operation of 
landing is, except in a few places, at once difficult 
and hazardous: it is effected by means of balsas, 
or platforms raised on inflated skins, and differing 
in shape in different parts of the coast. The balsa 
used by Captain Hall off Mollendo, was ‘made of 
two entire seal-skins inflated, placed side by side, 
and connected by cross pieces of wood and strong 
lashings of thongs; over all a platform of cane 
mats forms a sort of deck, about 4 ft, in width and 
6 or 8 ft. in length, At one end the person who 
manages the balsa kneels down, and. by means of 
a double-bladed paddle, which he holds by the 
middle, and strikes alternately on each side, moves 
it swiftly along; the posse or goods being 
placed on the platform ehind him, All the goods 
which go to the interior, at this part of the coast, 
are landed in this manner, The great bars of 
silver, and the bags of dollars, also, which are 
sbipped in return for the merchandise landed, pass 
through the surf on these tender, though secure, 
conveyances.’ (Hall’s S, America, i, 205, 206.) 
Climate,—The year may be divided into two 
seasons, the wet and the dry. From June to Oc- 
tober, the coast lands in all the S. and central 
proys, are covered during the night and morning 
with a denge fog, the only moisture supplied by 
nature to this part of the country, These fogs 
diminish as we proceed N,, and in the N, prov?of 
Piura, which is celebrated for its dry atmosphere, 
rains occasionally occur; and when such is the 
case, the arenales, or grid sands, are speedily 
clothed with the most exuberant vegetation, 
While, however, the dry séason prevails on the 
coast, and especially from Jan, to March, heavy 
rains fall in the mountains, frequently accom- 
panied with thunder, which never occurs along the 
“coast. The extensive valleys between the Cor- 
dilleras, such as that of Cuzco, 10,000 ft. above 
the fevel of the sea, enjoy an admirable climate ; 
and though between the tropics have, in conse- 
quence of their elevation, ail the advantages of the 
best climates of the temperate zone, with but few 
of their disadvantages. Beyond this, and at the 
level of about 14,000 ft., commences. the limit of 
perpetual snow. ‘ven in the coast region the 
temperature is not so high as might be supposed 
from the latitude, cooling 8. winds being uniformly 
prevalent, and the sea-breezes by day alternating 
with others blowing from the jand at night, The 
mean temp, of the year in Lima is about 70° Fah. 


Wheat and other European cerealia, though but | 


little cultivated, succeed admirably in the elevated 
valleys of the Sierra; potatoes thrive best at an 
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elevation of from 11,000 to 18,000 ft. The coun- 
try is, on the whole, salubrious, Colics, bilious 
and inflammatory diseases, small-pox, and hydro- 
phobia are common ; but in Lima and many other 
parts of the country, individuals frequently live 
to an advanced age. 

Peru is more subject, perhaps, than any other 
country to the tremendous visitation of earth- 
quakes, Shocks are felt every year; and they 
occasionally become so violent as to be productive 
of the most disastrous consequences, The earth- 
quake which occurred in 1746 swallowed up the 
entire sea-port town of Callao, and destroyed the 
greater part of the city of Lima, The years 1687, 
1806, and 1828 were, also, distinguished by the 
occurrence of severe and most destructive shocks, 

Minerals and Mines.—Peru, like Mexico, is fa- 
mous for her mineral products; and for a long 
time the world was accustomed to associate her 
name with the almost unlimited abundance of 
gold and silver. But, though the most exagge- 
rated notions of the value and importance of the 
Peruvian mines were long prevalent, they have 
no doubt furnished vast supplies of the precious 
metals. The famous mine of Potosi, in Bolivia, 
or Upper Peru, was discovered by accident in 
1545: it produced, for a lengthened series of years, 
vast quantities of silver; but it is now compara- 
tively neglected, and is supposed to be nearly 
exhausted, The ter number, as well as the 
most productive of the mines that are at present 
wrought, are situated in the Cerro de Pagco, in the 
dép, of Junin. They were, like Potosi, aeciden- 
tally discovered in 1630. 

The produce of the Peruvian, like that of the 
Mexican, mines hf& materially declined since the 
commencement of the revolutionary struggle. 
Humboldt, who had the best means of obtaining 
accurate information, estimated the annual value 
of the gold and silver prodaced in Peru, at the 
commencement of the prevent century, at 6,240,000 
dolis, (1,248,0002) ‘It may be affirmed,’ says 
Mr. Cocks, British consul at Islay, Pera (Com- 
mercial Reports received at the Foreign Office be- 
tween July Ist, 1863, and June 30th, 1864), ‘it 
may be aflirmed with truth, that the whole of 
Peru is one vast mine, of which the hand of man 
hitherto has only scratehed the surface, The most. 
important silver mines known are met with in 
Cerro de Pasco, Hualgayoc, Puno, Huantajaya, 
Castro- Veriyna, San Juan de Lucanas, Cailloma, 
Huallanca, and Queropalea (the two last in the 
province of Huamalies.) From the first are ex- 
tracted annually more than 300,000 marks, from 
the second about 36,500, from the third 40,000, 
and from San Juan de Lucanas about 3,000, The 
gold mines most worthy of mention exist in Pataz, 
Huaillura (province of Condesuyos), the province 
of Jarapaca, Santa Tomas (province of Chacha- 
poyas), Cerro Blanco (near Nasca), and in the 
ravine of Chaparra. The washings $f gold are in 
Chuquibamba (province of Huamabis), the river 
Chinchipe (Borja), which is at present in the 
power of the savages, and in many other parts of 
the Montafia,—above all, in Caravaya.’ 

Huancavelica has one of the richest quicksilver 
mines in the world, one portion of which (St. Bar- 
bara) furnished 5,000 quintals a year of quick- 
silver for two centuries. It is said that the metal 
might be red here at an expense of 65 dolls. 
the quintal; though quicksilver is so scarce in 
Peru as to cost from 200 to 220 dolls, per quintal. 
Exclusive of the above, Peru am progaces iron, cop- 
per, tin, coal, and saltpetre, e latter, under the 
name of nitrate of soda, has, within the last few 
years, become an iraportant article of export. 

Vegetable products are numerous. Sugar, rice, 
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tobacco, yams, sweet potatoes, and cocos are raised man, except in the single advantage 8f water, 
in the warmest situations; the vine, wheat, and| which he often directs and supplies to them, 
quinoa (Chenopodium quinoa) are planted in colder | Manure is a thing never thought of, and the im- 
places, and potatoes on the highest cultivated | plements of husbandry are of the rudest kind, 
grounds. The grapes are well flavoured, but the | The plough, slight and single-handed, is con— 
wine made from them is inferior, The sugar cane j structed merely of wood, and without @ mould- 
is mostly the creole species. Three sorts of maize | board. The ploughshare isa thick iron bladeé (or, 
are cultivated, and this grain, which forms the | where iron is not at hand, a piece of hard iron- 
principal farinaccous food of the modern inhabs,, | wood), only tied, when required for use, by a piece 
appears to have been also the principal formerly | of thong, or lasso, on the point of the plough, 
in use among the Indians, large quantitics having | which divides the earth very superficially. Har- 
been diseovered in subterranean granaries, where | rows they have, properly speaking, none; but 
it had probably remained from a period previously | sometimes use, instead, large clumsy rakes, or a 
to the Spanish conquest, Cotton is grown in al- green bough dragged over the sown ground, with 
most every part of Peru, and the Peruvian ranks | a weight upon it to make it scratch the soil. 
immediately after the Sea Island and Fgyptian | Instead of the roller, they break down the earth 
cotton in the English markets. Extept in the | intended for cane-plants, after it has got eight or 
prov, Piura, it is all short stapled. The culture is} ten ploughings and eross-ploughings, with the 
rapidly increasing, and it may now be considered | heel of a short-handed hoe. For smoothing down 
one of the staple products of the country. Lucerne } the clods of earth, some Indians use a soft, flat, 
is a good deal grown for provender: it reaches the round stone, about the size of a small cheese, 
height of 3'ft., and is cut five times a year. Culi- which has had a hole beaten through its centre 
nary, vegetables abound ; beans, with potatoes, } by dint of blows with a harder and pointed stone. 
forming thg principal food of the lower classes in |‘I'o the stone thus perforated they fix a long 
the uplands, Olives succeed well in certain dis-| handle; aud as they swing it about they do great 
tricts, and oil is extensively produced, but it is | execution in the work of cuspiando or field level- 
inferior to that of France or Italy. Plantain, | ling. Lucerne, or alfalfa, is cut down, and used 
bananas, guavas, and other tropical fruits, with | green, cattle and working oxen for the plough 
oranges, lemons, nectarines, plums, and others and sugar-mills being fed on it; yet the scythe 
common to Europe, are found in great profusion, | is not in use among the great planters, who find 
Bark, and numerous medicinal plants, with cedar, | it necessary to keep two or three individuals at 
ebony, mahogany, walnut, and other valuable | the sickle to cut down food for herds, which, in 
timber trees abound in the forests, The valuable the daytime, are fed on irrigated pastures, but at 
and well-known drug called Peruvian bark con- night in corrals or pens, ‘The inhabs, are aceus- 
sists of the rind of the Cinchonaglaneifolia, oblongi- | tomed to break up potatoe grounds on the face 
folia, cordifoha, &e., and is, co equently, of seve-} of steeps with deep narrow spades having long 
ral varietics. The genus cinchona is supposed to 
he confined to the Andean ranges between lat. 10° 
N. and 22° §., where it grows laxuriantly to the 
height of 10,000 ft, above the sea. The provs. of 
Loxa, Ecuador, and Tuanuco are those in which 
the bark is principally obtained; and during a 
lengthened period after its first introduction into 
Europe, in 1640, it was called Loxa bark, from the 
former of these provs, Its collection begins in 
May and continues till November. ‘he trees are 
cut down close to the root; the stems are then 
divided into pieces of uniform length; and about 
three or four days afterwards the bark is taken off 
in broad stripes. The price which the article 
fetches depends on the rapidity with which it is 
dried, which is effected by exposing the bark with 
the least possible delay to a hot sun, which makes 
the pieces roll up and sometimes form a solid 
cylinder, without any cavity in the centre. It is 
afterwards carefully packed in bales of 4 or 5 arro- 
bas each, and exported in chests closely covered 
with skins, (Poeppig, Com. to Bot, Mag,, i. 249). 
Coca, the dried leaf of the Erythroxylon coca, is 
jargely used by the Peruvians for chewing, much 
in the same Way as betel in the East. Poeppig 
says that indulgence in its use brings on a gloomy 
kind of mania; but other authorities deny that it 
has any such effect. 

Agriculture, which was never in a prosperous 
state, has, like every other branch of industry, 
been greatly neglected since the revolution. Dr. 
Smith (Peru as It is, ii, 40-46) gives an account 
of the agriculture of a district between the Cor- 
dilleras, which he says may serve for that of the 
Sierra generally. ‘The agriculture of Huanuco, 
though “alluring to the eye of the ordinary tra 
veller, whe only glances at its rich and waving 
fields of maize, inclosed within tapias or fences of 
mud, and hedges of the Indian fig and aloe or 
magucy plants, is in. every way defective. ‘The 
fields owe their luxuriance to nature rather than 



















































handles. In the same manner the soil is turned 
up by those who have neither plough nor oxen, 
but who yet sow maize on the temperate flats on 
the hill sides. People thas circumstanced make 
holes in the ground with a sharp-pointed stick, 
where they bury the seed. The Indian sows the 
white grained maize in preference to the yellow, 
as he considers that, when toasted, it makes the 
best ‘ cancha,’ or substitute for bread; and that 
when boiled it makes the best ‘mote’ or simply 
boiled maize: it has moreover the credit ef making 
the most savoury chica or.beer, which they home~ 
brew whenever they have a little surptus grain, 
‘They also make a kind of beer from the fermented 
juige of the maize stalks compressed between 
small rollers of wood turned by the hand. Dry 
maize. leaves and stubble are most used in the 
foddering of cattle, The sugar mills in the valicy 
of Huanuco are mostly mage of wood, and wrought 
by oxen. On the larger estates small brass rollers 
are used; but water-power is not thought of, the 
proptietors adhering to the old practice of work~ 
4ng with oxen day and night throughout the 
year, barring accidents, and feasts, and holidays, 
‘The wild animals include the puma, or American. 
lion; the uturunen (Felis onsa, L.), a kind of tiger 
cat; the acumari (Ursus Americ, L.), a black 
bear inhabiting the mountains ; the anas, or skunk ; 
reat numbers of deer, wild boars, and armadillos, 
hich are objects of the chase; and several ya. 
vieties of animals, as the Hama, alpaca, guanaco, 
and vicuna, used, especially the jlama, by the 
native Peruvians, previously to the Spanish in- 
vasion, as beasts of burden. Four varieties of the 
condor are included among the native birds, Alli- 
gators are.met with in the rivers 3 but neither the 
reptile nor the insect tribes appear to infest Peru 
so much as the country around Guayaquil and 
some other regions within the tropics, 
OF the foreign quadrupeds acclimated in Pera, 
sheep appear to have succeeded best. They have 
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increase@ in an amazing degree on the great 
commons or pastures of the Andes, at an elevation 
of 12,000 or 14,000 ft. above the sea, - Few sheep 
are bred on the coast ; but, during certain mouths, 
large flocks are driven from the interior, and fat- 
tened for the Lima market. Many of the ewes 
are in Jamb, and the common bargain between 
the drover and the farmer is to give the lambs 
for the pasturage, the farmer calculating on re- 
eciving 150 lambs for every 100 ewes, Besides 
this increase, which is greater than in England, 
the ewes bear twice a year, generally in June and 
Deo. Little attention has been hitherto paid to 
breeding sheep, so us to improve the wool; but as 
the latter is now becoming an increasing article 
of export, more care will doubtless be bestowed 
on this object, The largest quantities of wool 
exported are from Islay, and are chiefly produced 
ig the neighbourhood of Lampa, Puno, and Cuzco. 
Tt is soft and similar in appearance to English 
wool; but, being badly cleaned, it dues bring but 
a low price; that from the mountains between 
Lima and Paseo, being better cleaned, usually 
brings 1d, per Ib, additional, The wool produced 
on the coast, is of very inferior quality. Vicuma 
wool is exported, bué only in small’ quantitics. 
In the high region, cattle, horses, and asses are 
of a stunted size; but in the valleys and on the 
coast they are large, spirited, and showy. 

The cattle of Pera are not so large as those 
of Lincolnshire; but, at an average, they are as 
large as the English, French, and Spanish cattle : 
when fed on lucerne, the meat is well ilavoured, 
fat, and juicy, and the bones very small. The 
Dlack catile of the Sierra do not agree with the 
climate of the coast, and when brought there 
specdily die, Ordinary horses and mules fetch 
from 40 to 50 dolls. each, Piura is noted for its 
excellent breed of the latter, and many mules are 
taken thence to Truxilo and Lima, where they 
sometimes fetch 250 dolls, each. The same prov. 
is also famous for its goats, A good many pigs 











are reared in Pern; they are considered fit for 
market at from 10 to 16 months old, when they 
sell at from 6 to 9 dolls, each, if of a good breed. 
‘The population consi 
dian: 





's principally of native In- 
Spaniards, negroes, and the races of mixed 
it derived from the foregoing; but of the 
number of cach there is no authentic estimate. 
“The accounts of the Indiang given by recent tra- 
vellers are in many respects conflicting. They are 
generally represented as in the Jowest stagé of 
civilisation, without any desire for the comforts 
and conveniences of civilised life, immersed in 
sloth and apathy, from-which they can rarely be 
roused, except when they ave an opportunity of 
indulging to excess in ardent spirits, of which 
they are excessively fond. ‘Their habitations are 
miserable hovels, destitute of every convenience 
or accommodation, and disgustingly filthy. Their 
is poor and mean, and their food coarse and 
scanty, Their religion is still tainted with the 
superstition of their forefathers; but they are great 
observers of the external rites and ceremonies of 
the church, and spend large sums in masses and 
processions’ a species of profusion to which they 
ure excited and encouraged by their priests, who 
profit by it. ‘The oppressions to which they have 
since been subject in recent times have probably 
sunk them to a lower point in the seale of civilisa- 
tion than they formerly occupied; and, no doubt, 
it would be possible, were proper care taken, ma- 
terially to improve their habits and condition. A 
good dea}, too, of their apathy and little progress 
in arts and industry, must be ascribed to the phy- 
sical circumstances under which they have been 
placed—the mildness of the climate and the fer- 
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tility of the soil, which, on the one hand, by di- 
minishing their wants, and, on the other, by en- 
abling them to supply those which they do feel 
with comparatively little exertion, take away énd 
greatly weaken some of the most powerful mo- 
tives that prompt to labour and invention. 

The principal burden to which the Indians were 
subject, under the Spanish ment, was that 
of the miéa, or compulsory labour in the mines, 
All male Indians, from 18 to 50 years of age, were 
compelled, during a certain specified period, to un- 
dergo this servitude. Its severity had, howeyer, 
been materially abated previously to the revolu- 
tion, and it was then entirely suppressed, 

Manufactures are in a very backward state, 
though ‘many of the natives évince considerable 
ingenuity, In Tarma they make ponchos, or loose 
cloaks of great beauty and fineness, and on the 
colder table lands warmer and coarser blankets 
and ponchos. In the valleys, goat skins are made 
into cordovans, cow-hides into saddle-bags, and 
travelling cases for bed and bedding, and mats for 
carpeting from rushes. Cordage for packing is 
manufactured from the maguey in Piura; and at 

Suamanga is made the fine filigree silver work, 
for which inland Pern is celebrated. But, in gene- 
ral, the manufactures of Europe have, in the larger 
towns, superseded those of the natives, and are 
supplied to Peru in exchange for raw produee. 

Trade, Bullion is by far the most important 
of all the articles exported from Peru, Among 
the other articles are alpaca, vicuna, and shi 
wool, saltpetre, Jesuits’ bark, copper ore, hides, 
cotton, chinchilla skins, and guano. he latter 
is found in lary ceapinantities ‘on some parts of the 
coast of Peru, i it is principally brought from 
some small islands opposite to Pisco, where it 
is found in immense quantities. The stock in 
Chincha, one of the islands referred to, was re- 
cently estimated at about 17,000,000 tons, and 
that in the whole group at about, 40,000,000 tons, 
Being within the rainless region of Pera, the 
guano of these deposits is much superior to that 
which has been found on the Chilian coast, and 
in some parts of Africa. ‘The total value of the 
imports, at the various ports of Peru, was as fol- 
lows in the year 1862 

















Porta Imports in 1862 

‘Dollars £ 
Iquique. . .} 1,500,000 200,000 
Arica. 2 6s 4,000,000 809,000 
Tslay . 5. | 2,500,000 500,000 
Callao. . 18,000,000 3,600,000 
Huanchaco, « 400,000 100,000 
San José. . +} 200,000 40,000 
Payta . . .| 400,000 80,000 


Total . .} 27,100,000 


5,420,000 





The value of the exports, in theSame year, was 
as follows :— 


























Exports in 1962 
Dollars: 
Iqnique 8,000,000 600,000 
Tica . 3,000,000 600,000 
Islay... «|. 3,000,000 600,000 
Callao... .] 22:800,000 4,560,000 
Huanchaco. 500, 100,000 
San José. 200,000 40,000 
Payta ss. , 80,000 
Total . .| 32,900,000 


The remains of the Incas’ road, extending 
through the centre of Peru from Quito to Cuzco, 
a distance of 1,500 m., may, according to Hum- 


6,580,000 





+ 
bolit, be compared with the finest Roman roads; 
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individuals of 4 different creed, thougif a con- 
siderable portion of this has di red since 


though, when it is recollected that the Peruvians 
were ignorant of the arch, and that their bridges 
wete made of ozier ropes, this statement will 
probably appear a little. extravagant, Various 
passes Were also ent in the steep acclivities of 
the Andes by the Peruvians before the Spanish 
conquest, The roads laid down by the European 
masters of the country bear no comparison with 
the foregoing. ‘They’ consist, indeed, with a few 
exceptions in the vicinity of the large cities, only 
of foot tracks for horses or mules, and goods are 
chiotly conveyed on the backs of the latter. 
Government.—The government is popular and 
representative, the sovereignty: in theory at least, 
emanating from the people, ‘Pera has a senate or 
chamber of deputies, consisting of an uncertain 
number ofmembors, which delegates the executive 
power to the other high authorities of the state. 
The president of the republic is elected for the 
term of six years, Tho chamber of deputies con- 
sists of representatives elected by the electoral 
colleges of provs. and parishes, The parochial 
Cleetoral colleges consist of all the citizens resi- 
dent in a par,, for every 200 of whom an elector is 





nominated; and in every village with an amount, 


of pop. entitling it to name an elector, a muni- 
cipal body is established, subject to the appro- 
bation of the departmental juntas. The electoral 
colleges of provs. are composed of parochial elec- 
tors constituted according to law, who elect deps, 
to congress in the proportion of 1 for every 20,000 
inhabs, The prov., however, in which the whole 
pop. does not come up to 16,000, may nevertheless 
send a deputy, The governmegt of every dep, is 
vested in a’ prefect, that of € prov. in a sub- 
. prefect, that of a district in’a governor, and that 
of every town or Indian village in an. alcalde, who 
is entrusted with the command of the Jocal police, 
To fill the foregoing appointments, it, is required 
that the candidate should be an active and ap- 
“proved citizen above thirty years of age, The 
prefects ure charged with the economical admi- 
nistration of their respective deps,, but are strictly 
prohibited frora interfering with the course of 
popular elections, or the functions of departmental 
juntas. The latter are bodies sitting in the cap. 
‘of cach dep.; composed of two mems. from each 
prov,, elected in the same manner as the mems. 
of the senate, and whose functions include the 
assessings of tax xamining the accounts, and 
determining the military force, of the dep. 

Justice, in all the deps., is administered in the 
name of the republic; and ip every town are jus- 
tices of the peace, whose business is to endeavour 
to bring about an amicable termination without 
a formal lawsuit, few suits being, in fact, ad- 
mitted without some preliminary attempt at set- 
tlement. In some provs. the functions of the 
judge are exegcised by the sub-prefect. Justice 
js not said tobe positively corrupt, but the law 
being ill understood by many judicial function- 
aries, civil suits especially have been frequently 
decided on erroneous principles, Few of the mu- 
nicipalities have revenues adequate to the main- 
tenauce of a sufficient police; the latter is said 
to be better in Junin than in the other deps. 
The prov. prisons are bad and insecure, Every 
one enjoys the right of citizenship, excepting 
yagrants, gamblers, drunkards, and those who, 
without cause, abandon their wives, or are di- 
voreed on account of misconduct. 

The ‘state religion is the Roman Catholic; and 
Pert having been the country in which the direct 
influence of Spain was perhaps more felt than in 
any other of her transatlantic possessions, a great 
deat of intolerance was formerly shown towards 











fand man, 





the establishment of the republic. Lima is the 
seat of an archbishop, who holds the chief: eecle- 
siastical authority. The Jesuits in the 17th 
century, and afterwards the Franciscan monks, 
established various Indian missions in the E. 
parts of the country. But these have almost ali 
gone to decay; and the former missionary college 
of Ocopa, about 12 m. SE. Tarma, suppressed at 
the revolution, but afterwards restored, is by no © 
means flourishing, and many Indians of the in- 
terior are relapsing into paganism. The clergy 
are said to be careless of their duties, and lax 
in their morals, The Indians and curates are 
often chattering and driving hard bargains in 
relation to first: fruits (for tithes are callected by 
the state), marriages, burials, and religious fes- 
tivals, which latter are closely interwoven with . 
the entire social system of the country, 

Schools for reading, on the Lancastrian plan, 
arc common in the capital, and exist in the larger 
provincial towns, and all the white children are 
taught the elements of instruction. Lima has a 
university and several other colleges; but the 
former has seldom moree¢han 50 students, and 
the latter establishments have mostly dwindled 
into insignificance, Superior education is con- 
fined to a very few among the whites, and oma- 
mental almost universally takes precedence of 
useful instruction : the negroes and Indians have 
rarely any education except what is necessarily 
acquired in the ordinary intercourse between man 
There are some libraries in the 
cap., and a medical college; but medical science 
generally is at a very low ebb, In the rural 
districts especially, what is called medicine is 
the grossest quackery, and other branches of ge- 
neral science are not in a much better condition, 
‘There are few hospitals or other charitable insti- 
tutions, such foundations having been méstly suf- 
fered to fall into decay. 

‘The constitution provides that a national mil 
shall be raised throughout the country; but in 
most of the provs. it can hardly be said to exist, 
except in name, The standing army in 1864 
numbered 16,008 men, including 5,408 gensdarmes ; 
while the navy, in the same year, consisted of 1 
steam frigate, 5 steamers, and 1 brig, armed, in 
the aggregate, with 60 guns. The public revenue 
ameunted to 4,289,292 in the year 1864; nearly 
thr@e-fourths of this comparatively Jarge sam was 
derived from the sale of guano. ‘The public debt, 
in 1864, amounted to 11,691,7522, 

History.— When the Spaniards under Pizarro 
and Almagro arrived ip Peru, in 1532, they found 
that country under the dominion of the Incas, who, 
according to the traditions of the Indians, had 
held the sovereignty about four centuries. | The 
first Inca, Manco Capac, had either immigrated 
from some distant country, or been a person of 
very superior acquirements, He pretended that. 
his’ sister, Ocollo, whom he married, and himself 
were children of the sun, and that they were sent. 
to instruct the rude and barbarous natives in the 
Quties of religion, and in arts and civilisation, He 
made Cuzco the cap. of his dominions; and, having 
erected a temple to the sun in that city, appointed 
12 virgins of the blood royal to act as priestesses 
to the divinity, and became both the highpriest 
and lawgiver of his people. The government and 
manners of the Peruvians were, as compared with 
those of the Mexicans, mild in the extreme. Still, 
however, a considerable number of the attendants 
of the Incas were sacrificed on their death, and 
interred with them, that they might appear in the 
next world with their former diguity, and be served 
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with the same respect. The remains of the roads, 
aqueducts, palaces, temples, and other structures 
scattered over the country, attest the advanced 
state of civilisation at which the Peruvians, as 
compared with most other Americans, had arrived. 
The empire of the Incas fell an easy conquest to 
Pizarro and his bloodthirsty comrades. it con- 
tinued in possession of the Spaniards till 1821, 
when Lima, having submitted to a Chilian army 
under San Martin, its independence was declared 
on the 28th of July. Since that time Pern has 
Deen, like the other od Spanish colonies, involved 
in ali but perpetually occurring vicissitudes, 

PERUGIA (an. Perusia), a town of Central 
Italy, cap. prov. of the same name, on the railway 
between Rome and Florence, about equidistant 
from the Mediterranean and Adriatic, and 85 m, 
N. Rome, Pop. 41,850 in 1862. The town stands 
‘on the summit and declivity of a hill, 700 or 800 
ft. in height, It is fortified, though not strongly, 
peing defended, exclusive of its walls, by a castle, 
erected by Pope Paul IID, in 1543, It is irregu- 
Jarly laid out, but well built, and has several public 
Indidings and remains of antiquity that are worth 
notice, The eathedral is a large Gothic edifice, 
which would he handgpme, were it not so party- 
coloured, Like many of the other churches, it is 
Tich in works of art, having paintings by Barrocci, 
Guido, and Perugina, exclusive of four famous 
pictures by Raphael—the Annunciation, Cireum- 
cision, Assumption, and ‘Adoration of the Magi. 
The churches of St. Dominico and St, Francisco 
are interesting, the last being a very handsome 
specimen of early Italian architecture. ‘The pa- 
tazzo pubblico is a remarkable specimen of Italian 
Gothic, Among the antiquities are an arch, re- 
ported to have been built by Augustus; apd a eir- 
cular’ building, still. tolerably perfect, of Roman 
origin, There are numerous public fountains, one 
of which, in the principal square, has been orna- 
mented with bass-relicf# and statues by Arnolfo da 
Lapo, Perugia has a university, wit about 200 
students, several academies, numerous convents, 
two theatres, a bull-ring, and an admirable ground 
for playing pallone, The city is a bishop's see, the 
seat of a tribunal of primary jurisdiction, and a 
board of police, It has manufactures of carpets, 
silk goods, prepared skins, hats, erexm of tartar, 
soap, and wax candles, and some trade in wines, 
oil. and other agricultural products, 

Perugia is searcely inferior in antiquity to Cor- 
tona, and was its equal in rank among the cies 
of Etruria, Antony having shut himself up in 
the city, it was taken, after a stubborn resistance, 











by Octavitis Cosar, who dismissed Antony; but’ 


the city was hardly dealt with, more, as Velleius 
says, through the invitation of the soldiers than 
the inclination of the general. (lib. ii. cap. 74.) 
Jt was annexed to the papal dominion by Julius 
If, in 1512, The famous painter, Vanueci, sur 
named Perugino, was a native of this city. 
PESARO (an. Pisaurum), a coast town of Cen- 





tral Italy, prov. Pesaro e Urbino, on the Toglia, | 


near its mouth, in the Adriatic, 20 m. N, by F. 
Tirbino, on the railway from Bologna to Ancona. 
Pop. 19,883 in 1862. The town is surrounded with 
fortifications, and is well built, The streets are 
clean and airy, and it has in_general a neater ap- 
pearance than most towns of Italy. Its market- 
-place is ornamented with a fountain, and a marble 
statue of Pope Urban VIIL Being the see of a 
bishop, it has its cathedral, and the usual com- 
plement of churches and convents, It has no 
harbour, but merely an open roadstead. Some of 
the churches are remarkable for their paintings, as 
are several of the houses of the higher rauks, The 
palace of the former dukes of Urbino is now eccu- 
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pied by the governor of the province. There are 
many handsome private residences, 2 hospitals, a 
foundling asylum, and 2 good theatre, The aque- . 
duct, which conveys water to different parts of 
the town, is supposed to be a work of the Romans, 
and there are the remains of an ancient bridge and 
theatre. Silk and cotton stuffs, glass bottles, and 
cream of tartar are produced on a small scale; but 
the inhabs, are principally employed in the trade 
in agricultural produce, the surrounding country, + 
which is rich and well-cultivated, producing the 
best figs in Italy, with wine, olives, and. silk. ‘There 
are several handsome villas in the vicinity, one of 
which was occupied in 1818-19, by Queen Caroline 
of England. 

Pisaurum was a Roman colony. 
by Catulius, 


~—— ‘ moribunda sede Pisauri.’ 


It is noticed 


Carm. 82, 


But the defects in its climate, which made it be . 
so characterised, have been to a considerable ex~ 
tent obviated by the drainage of some adjacent 
marshes, The famous musical composer, Rossini, 
was a native of, and resident in, this town. 

PESHAWER (the ‘Advanced Post’), a con- 
siderable city of Afghanistan, cap. of a principality 
of the same name, which for some time belonged 
to Runjeet Singh. It stands in a nearly circular 
plain, about 35 m, in diameter, and watered by 
many branches of the Caubal river, 140 m. I. by 
$S. Caubul, and 236 m. NW. Lahore; lat, 84° 6” 
N., long, 71° 13’ E, Pop, estimated at 60,000, 
‘The city is built on uneven ground, and is upwards 
of 5 m.in cire. ‘The houses are mostly built of 
unburnt brick, inclosed in wooden frames, and are 
commonly three fories high, the lower story bein; 
usually occupied by.shops. The streets, thous! 
narrow, are paved, and have a kennel in the middle, 
Two or three brooks run through the town, skirted 
with willows and mulberry-trees, and crossed by 
brid; ‘There are many mosques, but no public 
building to deserve notice. Many’ of the houses 
in the city are untenanted and in ruins; in the 
plain numerous villages are deserted, 

Peshawer is well situated for trade, and should 
the Indus come to be extensively navigated by 
British vessels, Peshawer would most likely be- 
come a considerable entrepot for the trade between. 
India and Affghanistan, Khorasan, and the coun- 
tries N. of the Hindoo Koosh, The inhabitants 
are very mixed, but principally of Indian origin, 
and occupied in commerce. The shops are well 
supplied with fruits and other provisions, saddlery,, 
boots and shoes, woollens, hardware, books, and 
other manufactured foods. : 

The city is said hy some authorities to have 
Deen founded by Achar; but the district of Pe- 
shawer is mentioned in the histories of the 10th 
century; and it is more probable that it should 
have taken its name from a city already existing, 
than the reverse, Peshawer was, hOwever, greatly 
improved and enlarged by Achar, in the 16th 
century. 

PESTH, a city of Hungary, on the E, side of 
the Danube, 135 m, ESE. Vienna, immediately 
opposite to Buda, with which it is connected by a 
magnificent suspension bridge, on the railway from. 
Vienna to Temesvar. Pop. 136,566 in 1860, excl, 
of garrison. The city stands en level ground, 
and being almost wholly of modern date, ts much 
more regularly laid out and handsomely built than 
Buda. The streets, which are mostly wide and 
straight, are paved and partially furnished with 
trottoirs, some of them being, in the splendour of 
their shops and their elaborately painted signs, 
little inferior to those of Vienna. The squares are 
generally very well built; but from the want of 
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some object in the centre, they leok bare and de- 
serted; besides affording room for the accumula- 
tion of those heaps of sand with which the city is 
intested, but which might be prevented by planting 
round the outskirts, The growth of Pesth within 
the last few years has been most rapid. Along 
the river-side, which formerly was nothing but @ 
marsh, is now a wide quay, partially paved and 
walled in, and lined for several miles by a suc- 
cession of handsome buildings. Near the centre 
of these are the new theatre and Redouten-saal, 
or public ball-room; and at one end, ornamented 
with a portico like the last-named edifice, is the 
national casino, established by Count Szechenyi, 
it is open to strangers, who may use it during 
their stay in Pesth, and its reading-room is fur 
nished with-the leading newspapers and majazines 
of Europe, A part of the establishment is appro- 
yriated as a casino for tradesmen, and in‘the centre 
.of the building is a very fine ballroom, Among 
the most conspicuous of the publig edifices is the 
Nengebaiide, in the suburb of Leopoldstadt, begun 
by Joseph If. in 1786, a structure of immiense size, 
4 stories in height, ranged round 4 spacion: s, 
and used as a barrack and artillery depot. A 
has only a small number of churches in proportion 
to its size and pop. and none is particu 
tinguished for architectural beauty, Si is 

performed in them according to the United Greek, 
i Catholic, Dissenting Greek, Lutheran, and Cal- 
vinistic rituals, and in the German, Hungarian, 
Slavonic, and Greek languages. ‘There are also 
several synagogues, Besides the laryre theatre on 


















the quay, an elegant national theatre, destined | 


solcly for Hungarian performances, hag been com- 
pleted by the aid of a grant froM@ the diet. ‘The 
frenadicrs’ barracks, county hall, Jesuit college, 
and two or three of the hospitals, are worth notice. 
Pesth has many noble palaces and other private 
residences, and excellent hotels and coftec-hous 

‘The city is distinguished by'its establishments 
devoted to the higher branches of scientitic instruc- 
tion, Its university, established at ‘Tyrnau in 
1433, and transferred thither from Buda by Joseph 
IL, in 1784, is the only one in Hungary, and one 
of the most richly endowed in Europe, The in- 
struction is*entirely gratuitous; it has about 50 
professors, an observatory on the Blocksberg in 
Buda, a large botanic garden, a veterinary hospital, 
and about 1,000 students, The National Museum, 








founded in 13802, has a fine library, rich in Hun- 


garian MSS. ; a complete collection of Hungarian 
coins from the 10th century ; collections of m; 

rals, fossils, antiquities (principally Roman, 
others, found in Hungary and ‘Transylvania 
torieal relies and specimens of manufactures, 
Hungarian academy of sciences, originally founded 











for the eultivation of the Magyar language, has 


received many muniticent donations, aud has an 
income of about 2,000 ayear, It publishes trans- 


actions, and gives annual prizes for the best works 


in Hungarian, Pesth has, also, a gymnasium, 
tom. Cath. and Lutheran seminaries, an English 

tual school tor noble ladies (Englisch Fraii- 

ift), a teachers’ seminary, many primary, and 
, Protestant, and Jewish sebools, 
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Table, aud the Sepfemviral Tafel, so termed because 
it originally consisted of 7 members, but was ex- 
tended so as to include the palatine, 4 prelates, 9 
magnates, and 7 other nobles. There are various 
charitable institutions. Several newspapers are 
published in the Hungarian language. Though 
near the extreme verge of European civilisation 
towards the E., Pesth has all the appearance and 
conveniences ofa city of W. Europe. The 
variety of costume may be seen in Pesth, espe~ 
Vou. IL. 
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The chief 
judicial tribunals are the Curia Regia, or Royal 
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cially at the four great annual fairs, which are 
attended by at least 20,000 strangers, many of them 
from very distant parts. The business transacted 
at these fairs is very extensive. 

Pesth manufactures silk and woollen fabrics, 
leather, straw hats, oil, and tobacco; but its prin- 
cipal manufacture is that of meerschaum pipe- 
bowls, These, which consist of the species of 
earth called zaf-sil, dug in the Crimea, are first 
rudely fashioned in Constantinople, but are finished 
for the German markets in Pesth, They are thence 
conveyed to Vienna, and ultimately to the fairs of 
Leipsic and Frankfort, where the best fetch from 
84 to 5L, and even 71. sterling. A considerable 
intercourse is kept up between Pesth and Buda. 
The amasements of both cities differ little from 
those of the German capitals, ‘The theatres, coffee 
houses, and public gardens in the neighbourhood 
are the favourite places of resort, Immediately 
beyond the barriers of Pesth is the Rékos Mezi,a 
) Wide plain on which the diets of Hungary were 
held for many centuries, and on_a part of which 
horse-races, somewhat after the English fashion, 
j are held yearly in May or June, 

Pesth is supposed to occupy the site of the 
Transacincum ot the Romans, on the ruins of which 
a town was afterwards built by Arpad. Bela IV,, 
in the 13th century, surrounded the town with 
walls, and it subsequently rose to considerable 
commercial importance. It was held by the Turks 
460 years, The present town, one of the best built 
and handsomest iu the Austrian dominions, may 
be said to have wholly grown up since the reign 
of Maria Theresa, It suffered severely in 1838 
from an inundation of the Danube, which destroyed 
1,200 houses in the older part of the city, 

PETERBOROUGH, an episcopal city and parl, 
bor, of England, in liberty of its own name, co, 
Northampton, on the navigable river Nen, 37 m. 
NE. Northampton, and 75 m, N. by _E. London, 
on the Great Northern raihvay, “Pop of city, 
11,735 in L861, Area of parl. bor. (which includes 
the entire par, of St, John the Kaptist, with the 
Minster precincts), 1,430 acres. The city consists 
of several streets cluse to the N. bank of the river, 
regularly laid out, well-paved, and lighted with 
gas, the houses generally being well-built, and 
some of recent erection. ‘he principal public 
building is the cathedral, formerly attached to a 
Benedictine monastery, founded here in 870, and 
Tegarded at the Dissolution as one of the most 
magwificent abbeys in the kingdom. It is a regular 
cruciform structure of Norman and early English 
architecture, erected during the 12th century, 
‘The dimensions of the interior are, length 476 ft; 
breadth of nave and aisP%, 78 ft; breadth, in- 
cluding the great trmsept, 203 ft.; breadth of 
transepts, 69 ft, ; height of ceiling, 78 ft.; ditto of 
lantern, 135 ft. length of the W. front 156 ft; 
height of the central tower, 150 ft. A tower 
and spire once stood over the NW. transept ; 
but the latter has been taken down. The ap- 
Proach to the cathedral has a very monastic ap- 
pearance. Passing under a Nornian gate, with 
later additions, a court is entered, the tight side 
of which is formed by the domestic buildings of 
the abbey, and at the end is the noble front of 
the church, consisting of three fine early Eng- 
lish arches; but their beauty is much impaired 
by the small chapel or porch, which, in another 
place, would have been very beautifal, The E, 
end is circular, and the aisles are made out 
square by perpendicular additions. ‘The choir has 
a handsame stone screen, which has been substi- 
tuted for one of wood. The nave is a very good 





greatest’) specimen of that description of Norman work which 


basits piers composed of shafts, There are few 
£ 00 
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monuments, shrines, or chantry chapels, the par- 
liamentary troops having plundered the church of 
most of its ornaments of this description, Ca- 
therine of Aragon and Mary queen of Scotland 
were interred here; but their graves are not marked 
by any sepulchral monument, ‘The remains of the 
monastic buildings in the court fronting the cathe- 
dral are of varied style, but. present, on the whole, 
a valuable specimen of bold outline, both of plan 
and elevation, ‘The cathedral corporation consi 
of the dean and six prebendancs, who d 
among them a nett revenue of 5,182: there are 
also four minor canons and a precentor, Peter- 
borough was erected into a bishop's 
VIIL, and the diocese now comp 

Northampton, Rutland, and Leicester. 

‘The par. church is & spacious building, lately 
remodelled, and put in repiir: the living is a 
vicwrage in’ the gift of the bishop, ‘The Independ- 
ents, Baptists, and Wesleyan Methodists have 
also their respective places of worship, and there 
are Sunday schools attended by upwards of 200 
children of both ‘The cathedral grammar 
school, founded by Henry VILL, ix attended by 
about 80 boys, and endowed with 3 cholarships 
and a fellowship at St. Juhm's College, Cam 
There are 2 charity schools for boys, and a natio 
school is attended by about 3800 boys and 120 
. ‘There are numerous other charities, inelud- 
ing a pretty luge infirmary and a dispensary. 
The town-hall is a small but neat structure, the 
area beneath being used asa market-place, The 
corn exchange, a substantial building, was erected 
in 1818, 

The trade of Peterborough arises chiefly from 
the transit of corn and malt, large quantities of 
are brought down the Nen from the inte- 
+ it also imports coal, timber, bricks, stone, and 
other goods, ‘Ihe city has much profited by the 
ercetion of a vast central station of the Great 
Northern railway, with extensive locomotive 
works. Peterborough is nog incorporated, but 
under the jurisdiction of the dean and chapter, 
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whose steward holds a court for the ial of civil’ 
(urarter sessions are + 





netions within the eity 2 
Tikeavise held here for the liberty of Peterborough, 
and it is one of the polling plac elections: 
the N. division of the co, Peterborough Jus re 
turned 2 mems. to the Hof C. since the LE 
ward VJ, the right of election down to the Re- 
form Act being it the inhabs, paying scot and lot, 
The electoral limits were enlarged by the Bound- 
Act, to include with the old bor, the re- 
mainder of the par.pend the extra-parochial pre- 
cinets of the cathedral, ~ Registered electors, 6410 
in 183, Markets on Satarday: fairs, July 1 and 
Oct. 1, chictiy for cattle. 

PETERHEAD, a parl. and mun. bor, and sea- 
port of Seotland, co, Aberd m the point of a 
fiat, rocky promontory, projecting inte the Ger- 
man Oceun, 27 m, NNE. 
ery point of land in Scotlaud. Pop. 7,541 in 
1861. "Peterhead was erected into a bor, of barony 
by the famly of Keith, earls marischal, ou whose 
estate it was built in 1593. On the attainder of 
that family, it was purchased by the York Build- 
ings Company, who sold it tothe governors of 
tho Merchant Maidens’ ospital of Edinburgh, 
who are now the superiors of the town, and have 
always been its patrons. It did not, however, 
attain toany distinction till abont 1770, seon after 
which the Tamous engineer, Smeaton, was em- 
ployed to eenstruct a harbour ov the i 
promontory on which the town is built. This 
harbour, though on a small scale, was sufficient to 
demonstrate the importance of the place, aud the 
advantage that would result, not merely to the 
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town itself, but to the shipping employed on the 
E. coast of Scotland, from the improvement of the 
harbour. In consequence measures have been 
undertaken and carried into effect during the pre; 
sent eentury for excavating the rocks that ob- 
structed the S. harbour, and for constructing 4 
new and extensive harbour and graving dock on 
the N. side of the peninsula. ‘These great works 
have been completed, at an expense of above 
30,0007, and Peterhead has, in consequence, been 
rendered one of the best harbours on the E, coast 
of Seatland. The area of the §. harbour is 6-6, 
and that of the N. nearly 11 acres. ‘They are 
formed by strong motes projecting into the sen. 
‘The streets are well lighted with gas, and the 
town is supplied with excellent water, brought 
from a distance of above2}m, Among the publie 
buildings are the town-house, with a handsome 
125 ft. in height, and the par, church, a 
118 ft, in height. A handsome cross, 
consisting of a Tuscan pillar of granite, surmounted 
by the arms of the earl marischal, was erected in 
The town has a fine church, an episcopal 
chapel, with chapels for the Associated Dissenters, 
spendents, and Methodists. It has also a@ 
> association, a news’ room, a valuable 
public libraries, 4 branch banks, and 
vari friendly societies, There are mineral 
springs within the bor, that used to be a good deal 
resorted to, but they are now comparatively neg- 
leeted. Exeept rope-making and ship-building, 
Peterhead has no manufactures, On the lst of 
January, {80+4, there belonged to the port 16 sail- 
ing vessels unger 50, and 53 above 50 tons, ‘The 
inkab, early engaged in the N, Sea whale-tishgy, 
and earried it on for a lengthened period with 
teat vigour and success, It is also, next to 
Vick, the most important station for the herring 
fishery. The cod or white fishery is also prose- 
euted toa considerable extent. The products of 
the fishery form a considerable portion of the ex- 
ports from the port; but, exclusive of these, very 
considerable quantities of corn, butter, and otber 
agricultural products, are exported, Great quan- 
3 of granite are also oveasionally exported, 
Phe gross amount of customs’ revenue, in 1863, 


2,2367, 
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ie Reform Act conferred on Peterhead the 
ge of sending a mem, to the H. of C.in 
unction with the bors. of Elgin, Banff, Cullen, 
Inverury, and Kintore., Registered electors in the 
ited bors., 1,000 in 1865, The bor, has 12 eoun- 
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TER-LE-PORT (ST.). See Gue: Ye 
PETERSBURG, a governm. of Russia in Eu- 
rope, being that in which the cap. is situated, be~ 
tween 58° and 60° 80" N, lat., and 28° and 34° Ef. 
long. ; having N. the Gulf of Finland, the gov. of 
Wyborg, Lake Ladoga, and the, gov. of Olonetz ; 
E.and SE, Novgorod; 8. Pskofyand W, the Lake 
Peipus, and the gov. Revel, Area, estimated at 
15,000. sq. m. Pop, 1,083,091 in 1858, ‘The 
country is generally flat: but in the N. and SE, 
are afew undulating hills, The general slope is 
towards the NW.: all the rivers, the principal of 
which is the Neva, flow to the Gulf of Finland, or 
Lake Ladoga. The soil is mostly sandy and 
thin; and the climate damp, severe, and un- 
healthy. At an average, frost prevails, more or 
less, for 100 days in the year. Rye, barley, oats, 
aul sume wheat are grown, but the climate is u- 
favourable to the culture of corn; and nearly 2-8ds 
of the prov..is covered with wood, marshes, and 
Jakes. ‘Timber, indeed, forfis the chief source of 
swealth, deals and masts being the great articles 
of export, and the villagers subsisting chiefly by 
making wood-work of different kinds, The trade 
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is limited, in a great measure, to the capital. The 
best agriculturists are German colonists, who raise 
flax, hermp, and, above all, kitchen vegetables, for 
the supply of the ‘capital. Russians form. the 
majority of the inhabs.; the remainder being com- 
posed of Finns, Carelians, Ijors, and Germans, 
most of whom are Lutherans, This gov. is divided 
into 9 districts; Petersburg, the cap, is the ouly 
place of importance. : 
PereRsnURG, the modern metropolis of the 
Russian empire, and one of the largest cities of 
Europe, at the E, extremity of the Gulf of Fin- 
land, where it receives the river Neva, by which 
the city is intersected, and at the terminus of 
Tines of railway from Moscow and Warsaw. Pap. 
.530,341 in 1858, The city, which is of a circular 
form, stands partly on the main land, on the S. 
side of the Neva, and partly on islands formed 
by its branches, It owes its existence to Peter 
the Great, by whom its foundations were laid in 
1703, At first all the public buildings aud houses 
were of wood, and were huddled together without 
regard either to regularity or convenience. But 
brick and stone buildings were soon after intro- 
duced ; and the streets were laid out on a regular 
plan, crossing each other at right angles, ‘This 
was greatly facilitated by the ravages of destruc- 
tive fires in L736 and 1737, which having de- 
strayed some thousands of the okt houses, enabled 
government to lay down judicious regulations for 
their reconstruction, The empress Elizabeth did 
much to improve the city; but it is ehietly in- 
debted for its regularity, beauty, and magnificence 
th the empress Catharine If, Under this princess 
the principal channel of the New was faced by 
noble granite quays; several new streets an 
eanaly were opened; and seven of the finest pnb! 
buildings and monuments were either rebuilt on 
an improved plan, or constructed of wood, ‘The 

















late and present emperors have also distinguished | 


themselves by their efforts to improve and em- 
bellish the city, It is now one of the finest in 
Europe, unmatched for the width and regularity 
ofits streets, the length and magniticence of its 
quays, and the elegance of its squares and public 
buildings. * 
Among the latter, which are principally situ- 
. ated on the quays bordering the main channel of 
the Neva, and in the street entitled the Nefski 
Perspective, may be speciticd the Winter Palace, 
or ordinary residence of the emperor, a vast but 
heavy building, It communicates by a gallery 
with the Hermitage, another palace, long the res 
dence of Catharine IL: the latter has attached to 
it the court theatre, and contains a noble picture- 
gallery, a valuable library, and an extraordinary 
rich collection of engraved stones and jewels. 
‘There are also the Marble Palace, the Palace of 
Anitchkoff, formerly oceupicd by the reigning 
monarch, the Taurida Palace, built by Catharine 
Ty, tor her favourite Potemkin, The admiralty, 
an immense brick building, oceupies the centre of 
the city; it contains sterehouses, docks for the 
construction of men-of-war, and a very extensive 
collection vf objects connected with’ navigation 
and natural history. The high gilt tower of the 
admiralty, erected by the empress Anne in 1734, 
is one of the most striking objects in approaching 
Petersburg, Among the other public buildings are 
the hotel of the academy of the fine arts, accounted 
one of the finest in the city; the exchange; the 
palace of the senate; the hotel de Pétat major, a 
magnificent building ; the barracks for the guards; 
the new theatre; the exchange bank; imperial 
library ; foundling hospital; and hotel of the land 
eadets. The citadel, founded by Peter the Great, 
but since reconstructed, stands on an island in the 
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centre of the city. It is a regular hexagon;*and 
has a tower 360 ft.in height, Among the churches 
may be specified the cathedral of our Lady of 
Kasan, consecrated in I811. It is built on the 
model of St, Deter's at Rome, and is one of the 
finest ornaments of the capital. ‘I'he cathedral of 
St. Peter and St. Paul was founded by Peter the 
Great in 1712; it-is of large dimensions, but it 
derives its principal interest from its containing 
the tombs of all the Russian sovereigns, from its 
illustrious founder down to the late emperor, with 
the exception of that of Peter IL, interred at 
Moscow, The church of the convent. of St, Alex-’ 
ander Nefski, at the end of the magnificent. 
street to whigh it has given its name, ocenpies the 
third rank among the churches of Russia, The 
mausoleum of the saint is of solid silver; several 
distinguished persons are interred in the church ; 
and there is attached to it a grammar school on 
a very large scale, having generally about 800 
pupils, The cathedral of St. Isaac is one of the 
largest and finest churches in the city, 

Petersburg containg some noble monuments: at 
the head of these may be placed the magnificent 
equestrian statue of Peter the Great by Falconet, 
The monarch is represented in the attitude of 
mounting a precipice, the summit of which he 
has nearly attained. His head is uncovered and 
crowned with laurel; he wears a loose vest, in the 
Asiatic style, with half boots, and sits on a housing 
of bear-skin; the right hand is stretched out, as 
in the act of giving benediction to his people, and 
the left holds the reins, The design is masterly, 
and the attitude bold and spirited. © The horse is 
springing upon the hind legs, and the tail, which 
is full and flowing, appears slightly to touch a 
j serpent, artfully contrived to assist in supporting 
ithe vast weight, The contrast between thie com- 
{ posure of Peter and the fire of the horse, eager to 
press forward, is very striking. The simplicity of 
the inseription corresponds to the beauty of* the 
design—Perro Primo, CATHAKINA SECUNDA, 
1782. ‘The pedestal on which this noble statue is 
erected is a gigantic rough block of granite. It 
was found at a distance of several miles from the 
capital, and its conveyance thither was a work of 
extraordinary difficulty. The column erected in 
honour of the emperor Alexander I. is one of the 
finest of its kind. It is 150 ft. in height; the 
pedestal is of granite and bronze; the shaft of the 
colurgn consists of a single piece of red granite, 
84 ft. in length and 14 ft, in diameter, ‘This, 
which is the largest monolith in the world, was 
cut from the quarries of Pyterlar, in Finland, 
several m, from Petersburge# The column is sur- 
mounted by a capital angl a small dome in bronze, 
on which is placed a statue emblematical of reli- 
gion. The cottage occupied by Peter the Great 
during the foundation of Petersburg is still pre- 























served, It is built of wood, painted in the Dutch 
style, and is not 20 ft. bigh. 

Petersburg has a great variety of institutions 
for the promotion of education and literature, The 
university, founded in 1819, has already attained 
to, considerable distinction, and has nearly 1,000 
pupils and 90 professors. ‘The medico-chirurgical 
academy founded by Peter the Great, and re- 
organised by the emperor Alexander I. for the 
instruction of medical men, enjoys a high reputa- 
tion ; two hospitals, on a large scale, are attached 
to it; the instruction is gratuitous, and the number 
of pupils may amount to 520, A sum of 386,290 
roubles a,ycar is appropriated to the support of 
this establishment. The education is good and 
the examination strict. Among the other educa- 
tional institutions may be specified the military 
schools (see:art, Bussta}; the theological aca- 
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demy; the school for training and instructing 
schoolmasters; the Oriental institution, founded 
in 1823; the school of commerce and navigation ; 
the technological institution; the Protestant 
school of St. Peter, at which above 500 children 
of both sexes are educated; two gymnasiums or 
colleges; the schools of Sendluoi and St. Cath- 
erine, for the instruction of nearly 700 young 
ladies: the military orphan school; the grammar 
school of St, Alexander Nefski, already alluded to, 
and a number of others, Petersburg has some 
noble libraries, and scientific and literary collec- 
tions. The imperial library, one of the largest 
and finest in the world, contains about 445,000 
printed vols, and 20,000 MSS, ‘The academy of 
sciences, founded by Peter the Great in 1724, has 
long occupied a distinguished place among such 
bodies. It contains a valuable library, an Asiatic 
museum, with cabinets of medals and natural 
history. It is also furnished with an observatory. 
whenee the Russian geographers reckon their first 
meridian. ‘The Imperial Russian academy and 
the academy of fine arts are celebrated all over 
Enrope; and there are a great number of similar 
jnstitutions, The botanic garden is extensive, 
and hax a valuable collection of exoties 

The hospitals are numerous and well endowed. 
The most celebrated is the foundling hospital, 
founded by Catharine II, and much improved 
and enlarged by the empress Maria Feedorouna, 
The establishment coxts about 1,000,000 roubles a 
year. The city hospital and the imperial hos- 
pi al, for sick’ poor, are both on_a large scalé, 
There is also an institution for deaf and dumb 
persons, and a blind asylum, 

‘The Neva is deep, rapid, and its waters as clear 
as crystal. ‘The main stream, which is broader 
than the Thames at London Bridge, is crossed by 
8 bridges, and its branches by 3 others, These 
are all of boats, and are removed in the beginning 
of winter, before the river is frozen over. But 
there are a great number of other bridges joining 
the various portions of the city: some of these 
are of iron, some granite, others wood, and others 
suspension bridges, ‘The granite quay, along the 
S. side of the Neva, is a stupendous werk, above 
Bm. inlength, The S. side of the town is inter- 
sected by canals, of which the Fantanka is the 
finest. ‘The streets are, for the. most part, paved 
with stone; a few, however, are floored with logs 
of timber,-and some macadamised. Tif foot 
pavements are generally good; but the carriage 
ways, in wet weather, become very dirty. Many 
of ‘the briek housga, are-stuceoed and painted, 
so as to have the appejtrance of stone; but the 
number of genuine stone houses is very limited 
indeed, and wooden houses predominate. The 
better class of houses are covered with iron or 
copper, and the inferior with tiles. ‘The prin- 
cipal houses have arched door-ways, under which 
carriages enter, and spacious court-yards. 

Owing to the barren nature of the soil round 
the city, most. part of the provisions required for 
































its consumption have to be brought from a great | 


distance by canal or by sledges. An extrkor- 
dinary market for butchers’ meat, game, and fish, 
is held at the conclusion of the fast, ending the 
28th Dec. (O.S.), at which a large proportion of 
the inhabs, supply themselves with provisions for 
the remainder of the winter. The carcasses of 
the vast quantities of oxen, sheep, hogs, and 
fowls, brought to this market, are all frozen; 
the smaller animals are piled up in* pyramids, 
but the larger ones, which are skinned, and set 
on their legs in rows, alongside each other, have a 
ghastly and frightfl appearance to persons not 
familiar with such exlibitions, They are cut 
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in pieces with hatchets, and when carried home 
are preserved in snow cellars, of which each 
house has one, Previously to its being dressed, 
the frozen tifeat is thawed in cold water, but 
it loses much of its flavour, and all families of 
condition use fresh killed meat. The length and 
severity of the winter necessarily occasions a 
great demand for fuel. This consists partly of 
coal from England, but chiefly of wood, and as 
the neighbourhood does not afford a sufficient 
supply, vast quantities are brought from the in- 
terior, ‘The barges, too, which arrive from the 
latter, are almost all broken up, and used either as 
timber in. the constructien of houses, or as fire- 
wood. Flour and billet magazines have been 
erected by government. for the accommodation 
of the poor in scarce and severe seasons. 

Some manufacturing establishments are carried 
on upon account of the crown, but the greater 
number belong to private individuals, Among 
those belonging to. the crown are manufactures 
of gunpowder, tapestry, and porcelain, and a 
cannon foundry, Among the private manufac- 
tures are those of silks, cottons, sail-cloth, wool- 
jens, paper, leather, stuffs, tobacco, wax-cloth, 
soaps, and types: there are extensive glass. works 
at Oserski, near the city; and there are great 
numbers of watchmakers and jewellers, coach- 
makers, mathematical and musical instrament- 
makers, 

Petersburg has the most extensive foreign trade 
of any city in the N. of Europe. This arises not 
so much from its great pop. as from its being the 
only great maritime inlet on the Gulf of Finland, 
and from its Gast and various communications 
with the interior, By means partly of canals, but 
principally of rivers, Petersburg is connected with 
the Caspian Sea, goods being conveyed from the 
latter to the capital, a distance of 1,434 m., with- 
out once landing them, The iron and furs of 
Siberia and the teas of China are received at 
Petersburg in the same way; but, owing to the 
great distance of these countries, and the short 
period during which the rivers and canals are na~ 
yigable, they take years in their transit by water. 
Immense quantities of the less bulky and more 
valuable species of goods are also brought to the 
city during the winter upon the ice in sledges. 

‘The principal article of export is tallow; and, 
next to it, are hemp and flax, iron, copper, grain, 
particularly wheat, timber, potashes, canvass and 
coarse linen; linseed and hempseed ; linseed 
and hempseed oils; furs, hides, leather, bristles, 
fox, hare, and squirrel skins; cordage, caviare, 
wax, isinglass, and tar. The principal imports 
are sugat and other colonial products; cotton 
yarn, raw cotton, and cotton stuffs; dye stuffs, 
wines, silks, woollens, hardware, linen, salt, lead, 
tin and coal. The total value of the imports 
352,272 roubles, or 12,722,4432. in 1860; 
4,950,084 roubles, or 13,450,4232. in 1861; and 
64,972,817 roubles, ot 10,287, 
total value of the exports amounted to 49,896,556 
roubles, or 7.900.288/, in 1860; to 42,179,995 
roubles, or 6,678,5002. in 1861; and to 47,488,160 
roubles, or 7,512,625/, in 1863. 

Though well situated for commerce, the position 
of the city is, in most other respects, far from good, 
‘The ground on which it stands is low and swampy, 
and the surrounding country partakes of the same 
character, and is covered with forests. No one 
Jess bold and enterprising than Peter the Great 
would have dreamed of building a large city in 
such a situation, and no one with less gigantic 
means at his disposal would have been able to 
carry such a project into effect, But no art can 
ever overcome the defects inherent in its situation, » 
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The climate is severe, foggy, wet, and variable in 
an unusual degree. The sub-soil is so very porous 
and saturated with water, that it is hardly 
sible to excavate a cellar any where in the city, 
and there is the greatest difficulty an constructing 
sewers to carry off filth and other impurities, 
But the great drawback on Petersburg consists | 
in its little ¢levation above the level of the sea | 
and the river, and its consequent exposure to the 
most dreadful inundations. ‘These are generally 
occasioned by a W. or SW. wind, accumulatin; 
the water of’ the gulf at the mouth of the tiver, 
and preventing the free exit of the latter, ‘Phe 
years 1726, 1752, 1777, and 1824 have been par- 
ticularly distinguished by these inundations. Th 
last of these visitations was the most appallin; 
and destructive, The whole city was laid under 
water; above 8,000 individuals perished, and pro- 
perty toa vast amount was destroyed, 

‘The amusements of Petersburg are modified by , 
the religion and the climate. ‘There are six théatres, 
aud plays are acted in Russian, German, Fren 
and sometimes English, ‘The actors are all pa 
by government, and do not, in any degree, depend 
on their audiences. ‘The personnel of the theatres 
comprises about 1,200 individuals. During winter 
the national amusements are sledge-driving and 
sliding down artificial elevations, similar to those 
called in Paris the Montagnes Russes. All clas: 
use the vapour bath: the public baths in the city 
are estimated at about 350. ‘Ihe country in the 























vicinity of Petersburg being flat and marshy, | 


presents few rural beauties, The imperial family 
have country residences at Orauiembaum, on the 
Guf of Finland, Rammanoi_ Osteof, Peterhof, 
Czarkoselo, and other places, Cagrkoselo, situated 
on the Neva, about 16 m, from Petersburg, is an 
exception to the general rule, inasinuch as it 


stands on an eminence rising 220 ft. above the | 
river; Paulosk, in the vicinity of Czarkosclo, is j 


also considerably elevated, 

The palace of Czarkoselo is reckoned the finest 
summer residence belonging to the Russian mon- 
archs. ‘The town, though small, is handsome 
and improving. It has a lyceum, with 14 pro- 
fessors, a forest schoo), and ‘is the cap. of a circ. 
Pawlosk has also a pretty little town dependent on 
it, These havé always been favourite resorts of 
the citizens of Vetersburg; and have become still 
moye so through a rakway—the first of the kind 
constructed in the empire—having been opened 
between them and the capital. 

PETERSBURG, a town and river-port of the 
United States of XN, America, state of Virg’ 
x, a trib, of the James hi 
- Richmond. Pop, £8,270 in 1860, 
‘The town, which was rebuilt in 1815, after ax 
extensive fire, is regularly laid out, and comprises 
many handsome houses, with churehes and other 
public buildings, including a masonic hall. Its 
mbab. carry ow an active trade in cotton, flour, 
and tobaceo; and it has pretty extensive manu- 
factures, The falls of the river, close to the town, 
furnish ample water-power, and it has many 
cotton-mills, Hour-mills, brass and iron foundries, 
tanneries, oil-mills, &c, The river is navigable 
up to the town for vessels drawing 7 St. water; 
but large ships unload at City Point, near the 
mouth of the river, 

PETERSFIELD, a parl. bor, market town, 
and par. of England, co, Southampton, and hund. 
Finch-dean, near the Loddon, 15 m, NNE. Ports. 
mouth, on the London and South Western rail- 
way. ‘Pop. of parl. bor. (which includes with the 





old bor. the tithing of sheet, the several pars. of | 
Buriton, Lyp, and Froxtield, 8 tithings belonging | 


to the par, of East Meon and the par, of Sicep, 
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with the exception of 2 tithings), 5,655 in, 1861. 
Peterstield is a small, clean, country town, its prin- 
cipal street crossing the Portsmouth and London 
road, nearly at right angles. ‘he church is a 
large brick structure, with a low, square tower, 
‘The Wesleyan Methodists and Baptisis have 
their respective places of worship, with attached 
| Sunday schools. ‘The endowed charity school, 
called Churcher’s College, was founded in 17 22, 
and furnishes clothing and food, with general and 
mathematical instraction, to 10 or 12 boys, The 
bor. was incorporated in the reign of Llizabeth, 
and is governed by a titular mayor and common 
| council, chosen annually at the court-lect of the 
‘Jord of the manor, It returned 2 mems. to the 
H, of C. from the reign of Edward I. dawn to the 
Reform Act, the right of election being in the 
| frecholders in general within the bor., though, in 
| point. of fact, it has been for many years a close 
bor, belonging to the lord of the manor. ‘The 
Reform Act deprived it of one of its mems. and 
the Boundary ‘Act enlarged the clectoral limits, 
so ag to include with the old bor. the additional 
pars. and tithings mentioned aboye. Registered 
electors 316 in 1865, It is also one of the polling 
places at elections for the N. div. of Hampshire. 
Markets on Saturday, and fortnightly cattle fairs 
on alternate Wednesdays ; other fairs, Mar, 5, 
July 10, and Dec, 11, for sheep and horses, 

PETE RWARDE TN, or PETER-VARA, the 
} cap. town of the Slavonian military frontier, and 
one of the strougest fortresses in the Austrian 
empire, on a searped rock, on the S, bank of the 
Danube, opposite Neusatz; 46 m. NW. Belgrade. 
5 exclusive of garrison, which 
000 strong, though there are 
for 10,060, Peterwardein has 
veral churches and sehoals, and communicates 
with Neusatz by a bridge of hoats defended by a 
trong téte du pont, It is the residence of the 
general commandant of the Slavonian amilitary 
frontier aud several subordinate military author- 
ities, It is supposed to occupy the site of the 
ancient deumincum, and derives its present name 
from Teter the Hermit, who marshalled here the 
soldiers of the first crusade. 

PETHERYON, NORTH, a market town and 
par. of England, co. Somerset, hand. its own 
name, 74 m, NE, Taunton, Area of par. 11,080 
acres, Pop, 3,943 in 1861. The town consists of 
one long street, in which are many well-built 
houags and a spacious market-place. The princi- 
pal buildings are, the par. church, a handsome 
edifice, a chapel-of-ease, and an endowed school 
for 20 boys, The inhab, are chiefly employed in 
retail trade and agricultur@ A large corm market 
was formerly held here; but it has “Tonge since de- 
clined in favour of that held at HKridgewater. 
May 1 and the Monday before Nov, 13. 
PETRA, a once famous but now deserted city 
of Arabia Petrea, the metropolis of the Nabatheans, 
nearly half way between the head of the (tulf of 
Akabah (an, aniticus Sinus) and the Dead 
Sea; in about lat, 30° 15’ N., long. 85° 33° E. It 
is situated on a small stream, at the foot of Mount 
Nor, in a fissure or chasm, about 14 m, in length 
by $ m, in breadth, surrounded on all sides by 
precipitous and mostly inaccessible rocks,. except 
on the E., where the rivulet escapes, and where 
it is entered by a gorge, which hardly affords 
room enough for tivo horsemen to ride abreast. 
‘The statement of Pliny is as correct as it is 
| briefs‘ Nabated oppidum ineludunt Petram numine 
in convalle, paulo minus LI, mill. pussuum ampli- 
tudinis, circumdatum montibus, inaccessis, amne 
interfluente’, (List. Nat., lib. vi, cap. 82.) Its 
name of Hézpa a Rock, which afterwards became 
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that’of the surrounding country, has been ob- 
viously derived from its situation, It has been 
long ‘deserted, and its very site had become a 
matter of doubt and conjecture, But in 1812 it 
was visited by Burckhardt ; and it has since beer 
explored by Captains Inby and Mangles, M. de 
Laborde, Lord Lindsay, Mr, Robinson, and other 
travellers. Altogether its position and ruins are 
most extraordinary; and show, not less con- 
clusively than those of Palmyra, the wealth and 
civilisation of which the commerce of the ancient 
world was the prolific sontce. ‘The city, of which 
there are some magnificent relics, appears to have 
oecupied the entire extent of the chasm, The 
rocks, also, with which it is surrounded, with 





those along the gorge by which it is entered, are ; 


almost all hollowed out and cut into tombs, tem- 
ples, and other public and private structures, of 
extraordinary magnificence, including a large 
theatre, Nowhere, perhaps, have the habitations 
of men and their final resting-places been brought 
into such immediate contact as at Petra, FE: 
the approaches to the theatre are ined with 
tombs. The -ruins, though many of them are 
doubtless of great antiquity, appear principally to 
belong to the Roman period; and the only in- 
seription found among then: is in Latin of the age 
of Adrian or Antonious Pius. 

Petra, from its great natural strength and its 
position, was peculiarly well fitted to serve as a 
safe and convenient entrepdt for the extensive 















caravan trade carried ou between Phoonicia and | 


Arabia aud the Persian Gulf. The produ 


native to Arabia Felix, and those brought to its | 


ports froin India and Africa. were conveyed to 
Petra, partly by earavans which performed the 
entire journey by land, and partly by caravans 
from Alana, at the head of the Mlanitic Gulf, 
to which they were sometimes conveyed by sea, 
‘There was, also, at a very remote epoch, a caravan 
youtesfrom the important. emporium of Gierrha, on 
the W, side of the Persian Gulf, to Petra, Ac- 
cording to Pliny, it had a direct communication 
with Palmyra. (Ilist. Nat., whi supra.) It was 
the wealth resulting from this extensive trade 
that filled the rocky girdle of the eity with arch, 
a refined, and an enterprising population, and 











gave them abundance, though in the middle of | 





vast de 

The hi 
senrity. ‘here appears to be little doubt that it 
js identical with the Selah and JoktheeF of the 
Bible, (2 Kings, chay ‘iv, v. 7.) 
of its riches having excited the cupidity of Anti- 
gonus, general of Alexander the Great, 
of Syria, be made two efforts to effect its subju- 
gation. | Bat, in both instances, he was defeated, 
thongh his forces in the second expedition were 
commanded by his son Demetrius, celebrated for 
skill in the besieging of cities, (Diodorus, 

x. §$ 95, 97 and 98) Petra appears to 
jiave preserved’ its independence down to the 
reign of Trajan, when it submitted to his vic- 
tarious arms, (Dion Cassius, lib, ixviii. cap, 14.) 
It would seem, from inscriptions on coins still 
extant. that Adrian, the successor of Trajan, Shad 
conferred his name on Petra, Tut from that 
epoch it is no more heard of in history. The 
commerce to’ which it owed its existence, was 
gradually diverted into other channels; and it 
hax now nothing to interest. save its wonderful 
ruins. 

PETWORTIH, a market town and par. of Eng- 
Jand, rape of Arundel, co, Sussex, hud. Rother- 
Dridge, on Armn, 13'm, NNE. Chichester, and 
42 m, SW. London, Area of par. 6,140 aeres > 
pop. 3,368 in 1861, The streets are very irregu- 





























ory of Petra is involved in much ob-+ 
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Jar, but there are many well-built and some 
handsome houses, besides a fine market and 
sessions house near the centre of the town. The 
church, a neat stone edifice, has a square tower: 
the living is a rectory in the gift of the earl of 
Egremont, the lord of the manor. . The Wesleyan 
Methodists and Independents have also places of 
worship, and there are various Sunday schools 
and a national school, almshouses, a hospital, 
and a house of correction on the plan of Howard, 
A considerable retail trade is carried on for the 
supply of the neighbouring gentry; but most_ of 
Rc inhabs. are engaged in agriculture. The 
Epiphany and Easter-quarter sessions for the W, 
div, of Sussex are held here, and petty sessions on 
alternate Saturdays. Petworth is one of the 
{ polling-places at elections for the W. div. of the 
leo. Markets on Saturday: fairs, Holy Thursday, 
July 29, and Oct. 2. 

Close to the town is. Petworth House, the seat 
of the car} of Egremont, which, both for the ele- 
gance of its exterior and the sumptuousness of its 
internal fittings, may vie with the finest mansions 
of the English nobility: the park, which is in- 
closed by a wall, 12 m. in cire., is beautifully laid 
out, and commands many picturesque as well as 
extensive views, 
-EZENAS (an, Piscene), a town of France, 
dcp. Herault, eap, cant., near the junction of the 
Herault and Deine, 24 m. WSW, Montpellier, 
Pop. 7,204 in 1861, The town is finely situated, 
and its old castle commands a magnificent pros- 
pect, Several of its streets are wide and lined 

ith goal houses, IJthas a handsome par. church, 
aud had formerly miny conventual churches; but 
one of these fas been converted into a distillery, 
another into an hotel, and 2 third into a theatre. 
Pezenas is the seat of a tribunal and chamber of 
commerce, and acomm. coll, ‘It has manufactures 
of woollens, cotton stuffs and yar, and linens, 
But it is principally celebrated for the great fair 
held here in September, which is attended by 
dealers from all parts of the S. of Franee, A 
great deal of business is then transacted in wool, 
woollens, cottons, and other fabrics. 

PHILADELPHIA, the second city, and for- 
| merly the cap. of the U. States of N. America, 
2 Pennsylvania, between the Delaware and 
Schuylkill, about 6 m, above their confluence, 80 
m, SW. New York, and 123 m, NE, Washington, 
Pop. in 1860, and 340,045 in 1850. "The 
‘ city, which is about 4m. in length N. to §,, by 
about 2 m, in breadth, is divided into square com- 
partments by wide and well-paved streets crossing 
each other at right angles, It is lighted with gas, 
and drained by sewers, which discharge themselves 
to the Delaware. It is also admirably supplied 
with water from the Schuylkill, by means of some 
very extensive dams and reservoirs erected at Fair- 
mount, near the city, at an expense of 432,512 
dollars, There is a great air ¢7 neatness, and o: 
almost. peculiar cleanness about the city; but the 
extreme regularity of the streets is tiresome. The 
steps of the outer stairs of a great part of the 
houses are of white marble, and the tops of the 
outer railings of brass. ‘The streets are generally 
shaded with trees, a very desirable luxury in this 
hot climate. The public buildings, which are 
generally constructed of white marble, are among 
the most clegant in the U. States, The United 
States bank, built on the model of the Parthenon; 
the Pennsylvanian bank; the mint of the U. States, 
a handsome edifice, with Ionic porticos, 62 ft, in 
length on each front; the exchange, ornamented 
with Corinthian columns, and comprising aspacious 
hall and news-room; the post office; the Girard 
bank; Girard college, a noble structure, entirely 
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surrougded with a colonnade of Corinthian co- 
lumns; and masonic hall, are the buildings most 
remarkable for beauty; but the most interesting 
is the state house, whence the Declaration of In- 
dependence. was promulgated, on the 4th July, 
1776, e 

‘There is an immense number of churches and 
places of public worship, including two synagogues, 
‘The U. States arsenal; the state penitentiary, on 
the panopticou principle; the county prison, a 
massive granite building in the castellated Gothic 
style, with upwards of 400 cells; and the debtors’ 
pwison, demand notice. The Schuylkill is here 
crossed by two wooden bridggs; one of which has 
an entire length of 1,130 ft; the other is a single 
arch, and probably the widest existing, its span 
being 324 ft. Philadelphia is remarkable for the 
number and excellence of its benevolent institu- 
tions, On the bank of the Schuylkill is the alms- 
house, consisting of four distinct ranges of building, 
comprising nearly 4,000 rooms, ‘The Pemusylvania 
hospital, established in*1752, is one of the first 
institutions of the kind in the Union, he whol 
extent of the buildings from £ 
and detached from the hospital i 
of three stories, calculated to accommodate nani 
rous patients, There are belongin: pital | 
a valuable anatomical museum and a library, In 
1817 a handsome building was erected for the ac- 
commodation of West's painting of ‘Christ Healing } 
the Sick, whieh is a valuable source of income to 
the hospital, ‘The U, States marine asylum, ca- 
pable of accommodating 4U0 men; Wills’ hospital; 
and the various institutions for the blind, the deaf 
and dumb, the Magdalen, and orphan asylums, 
are established upon a most liberal seale, ‘The 
academies and learned institutigns are equally dis- 
tinguished. ° 

The university of Pennyslvania, founded in 
1753, occupies a large editice oriyiually built f 
the president of the U, States. [t has fault 
of arts, medicine, natural science and law, with an 
attached junior academy and charity school, It 
has an exectlent philosophieal apparatus, and a 
considerable library, The miversity is chictiy a 
tinguished asta medical school, There are her 
two other medieal ecalleges, attended by about 200 © 
students, The Philadelphia library, i 
nated with Ds. Franklin, and was incorporated in 
1742, occupies an elegant editice, in front of whi 
is a statue of Franklin in white marble, ‘There 
are belonging to it a museum, a philosophical : 
paratus, the Philadelphia library and the Loz 
Jibrary, which together have about 22.000 vols, 
‘Lhe Ame Philosophical $ y, established 
has a library of 9,000 vol: 7 
delphia “Society for promoting A, 
and has a library 
of minerals, and a repository for agricultural im- 
plements, ‘The oldest semibary in’ Pennsylvani 
is that ineorporated by William Penn, under the 
title of Friewls’ Public Schools. * Ft has consider- 
able funds, and supports a number of schools, 
whick give instruction in the Latin and Greek 
languages, mathematics, and natural and experi- 
mental philosophy, ‘The astronomical observatory 
in the city belongs to this institution, and it ha 
au extensive philosophical apparatus, ‘Ihe Athe- 
jeum, incorporated in 1815, has a library of 5,000 
yols,, a cabinet of minerals and medals, and upon 
its tables are to be found the principal new 
of the United States and Europe, and 2 munero 














































































































The Academy of Natu 
cabineteand a fibrary of 3, 
yania Historical Sveiety and the Franklin Ins 
tute have both published valuable transuctions. 
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There are several good theatres Gnd excellent 
market-houses: the markets are, perhaps, the best 
supplied of any in the U. States, . 
Philadelphia is distinguished also as a manufac- 
turing city, having shot, nail, cotton, paper, rope, 
and glass manufactorics, with numerous printing- 
offices, marbie works, tanneries, breweries, and. 
distilleries; and is inferior only to New York, New 
Orleans, and Boston in the extent of its commerce, 
Tt has the advantage of a double port: that on 
the Schuylkill, bemg the shallowest, is the grand 
dept for the vast quantities of coal brought from 
the interior; while the other, on the Delaware, 
having water sufficient to float the 
chantmen close by the quays, is exclusively 
sorted to by the shipping engaged in fereign trade, 
The city communicates by numerous eanls and 
railroads with the interior of Pennsylvania and the 
states bordering on the M i ‘The value of 
the immperts from foreign countries may be esti- 
mated at from 10 to 13 million dollars a year; but 
the principal business af the port is it8 coasting 
rade with New York, Baltimore, Boston, and 
ther American cities, which she supplies with 
various descriptions of manufactured goods, flour, 
and provisions. The subjoined table gives the 
total value of the foreign exports and imports 
(from a return of Mr. Kortright, British cousul) at 
the port of Philadelphia, in each of the years 
1853 to 1803, . 
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sd the port of Philidelphia, in the 
year 1862, vessels, of a total burden of 171,882 
Of these, 406. vessels, of 131 tons, were 
n, and 149 vessels, of 40,755 tons, were 
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ne. 
municipal purposes, Philadelphia is divided 
wards or distriets, and is governed by a 
yeeorder, fifteen aldermen, and a select. 
mon council, ammatly chosen by the 
‘The mayor's court has the same jurisdiction 
ity courts or quarter sessions, The city 
ven representatges and two serators to 














Philadelphia was famded by William Penn, in 
582. The first congress af the Union was held 
here in 1774, and in 1776 the Declaration of In- 
dependence i from i Tt was occupied 
by the Britis % It continued 
from the last-mentioned year down to 1800 to bes 
the cap, of the Union. : 
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\ NDS, a group of islands 
stern Archipelago, principally included 
in its Sth division, forming, Cula execpted, the 
most valuable colonial possession still belonging 
to Spain, between the 5th and 20rh deg. N. lat, 
and the 117th and 124th deg, E. long., baving N. 
the Balintang Channel, which divides it from the 
E. the Pacitie 
Ocean: § the Strait of Basilan, separating it 
from the Seolvo Archipelago to the E.of Borneo; 
and WV. the Chinese Sea, Aggregate area, in- 
cluding Palawan, 134,115 sq.1n, "OF these islands, 
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ten arerlarge, and the rest'of very inferior size, 
their extent aud pop. being estimated as ful- 
lows = 








Area in, 


Telands and Provinees Miles 


Population 








Luzon (18 provs.) 
(Mindoro 
3 provs, 
de Negros 





) 
Layte . 3 
{Mashate 
Palawan. 
Magindanao (2 provs.) 
Smaller Tslands, inelnding 
the Tslas de Calamianes 
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Total of 30 Provs, 





00,001) 








According to other estimates, the tetal popu- 
lation of the islands is abeve four million 
on. the largest of these islangs. and that. 
is best. kuown to Europeans, is of extremely 








irregular shape, but may he described as a long; 


and narrow island, raining N. and S.. with 3 
peninsula (called Camarines) stretching ont at its 
SE, side, its length from Point Cabicunga nerth- 
ward, to Point Calaan southward, being about 
450 m,, and its breadth ranging from 10 to nearly 
140m, ‘The coast generally is rocky, and i 
dented with numerous bays aud gulls; on the EB. 
side is the Seno de Lamon, a deep narrow inlet, 
nearly separating the peninsula of Camarine: 
from the rest of the island, and ou the W, side are 
the Gulf of Lingayen, the Bay of Manilla, th 
lnsenada de Balayan, and the Seno de It 


















large portion of the surface is covered with moun- | 


tains; and N. of Manilla the chains are divided 
by the Cagayan, the largest river of the island, 
into two nearly parallel ranges, called Sierra 
“Madra and Sierra de los Caravallos, that termi- 
nate respectively in the Points Cabicunga and St. 
Vincent, the extreme N. points of the island, 
The latter range is the most. clevated: but even 
its highest peaks doe net rise more than 6,000 ft, 
above the sea, S.of Manila the chain may be 
traced into the peninsula of Camarines, a la 
portion of which it covers. and finally terminate: 
in the Punta Calaan, The plain of Pampar 
of the city of Manilla, extends north 
nearly as far as the Gulf of Lingayen, from which 
it is separated by a ridge of rather lofty it 
is about 90 m, in length by about 30 m, in 
breadth, and being watered by a tiver falling into 
the Bay of Manilla, iS"extremely fertile, and is 
covered with plantations,and densely peopled. 
S.of Manilla is the Laguna de Bahia, about 20 
m, in length and 10m. in breadth, the waters of 
which are conveyed into the Bay of Manilla by a 
wide and pretty deep stream, the Pasig, flowing 
through the cap, A few miles further $.is the 
Laguna de Tgal, which communicates with the 
Senada de Balayan, by the short but deep river ! 
Bonbon ; it is nearly circular, being about il m. 
iu diameter, aud contai isla of 1, i 
which ix a yoleano, with two craters. 
About 20 m, another voleanv; and more to 
the $., in the peninsula of Camarines, are ten 
yoleanoes, one of which has frequent eruptio 
in fact, throughout Luzon and most of the Philip-j 
pines, the igneons formations have been found in 
constant connection with the primitive rocks; and 
there can be no doubt that they form a part of the 
great velcani¢ band extending front ntschatka, 
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fonnd in the mountains of Luzon, and rock-salt is 
so abundant in some parts as to he an article of 
export. Luzon is separated from Mindoro by the 
strait of that name, abont 5 m. broad, and from 
Samar by the Embocadero de San Bernardino, the 
common passage for vessels navigating the Pacilie 
on their way to China, 

The Bisayan group, which lies SW. and §. of 
the great island last mentioned, comprises about 
eight or nine considerable islands, the most 
westerly of which is Mindoro, and that most east- 
ward Samar. With the exception of Panar, which 
lis triangular, thege lands are generally long and 
narrow: Mindoro, Negros, Samar, and Masbate 
mountainous, and only moderately pro~ 
but Panay and Zebre contain much good 
level land. and are, on the whole, the most im- 
portant islands of the Philippine group, The 
i Palawan, the extreme W, island of the Philip- 
pines, extends from NE, to SW, about 250 m., 
hoa breadth of not more than one-tenth its 
th: it is reported to be extremely mountain- 
but the greater part is inhabited by savag 
and it has been little visited by European: 
mall portion only at its N. extremity belongs to 
Spain. . 

Mita ndanao, or Mindanao, the largest of the 
| Philippine Islands after Luzon, is of very irregular 
shape, having a peninsula stretching 140 m, from 
the main part of the island: length from N, to 8. 
about 320 m.; average breadth, exclusive of the 
peninsula, 95 m. Dampier and Forest. are the 
principal authorities from whom we denye any 
nowledge of this still imperfectly known island, 
‘In the interior, near the Bay of Ilana, is a con- 
iderable lake, Which, according to Forest, is be- 
ween 15 and 20 m, in width, The KE, coast is 
mountainous, and numberless hills oceur in the 
W. and §. districts, which are generally well 
covered with timber; large tracts, however, are 
found in some parts quite destitute of trees, and 
covered, like the savannahs of America, with 
long, rank grass, So large an island must neces- 
sarily have large rivers; but only two of them are 
“known, one on the N, side, flowing into the Bay 
‘of Bauman, and auother, called the Pelangy, flow- 
ing westward into the Bay of Tlano, opposite the 
island of Bunwat. The Spanish settlements, 
i chiefly on the N, side, form two provinces in the 
‘eapitanata of the Philippines. The interior is 
linhabited by Heraforas, who are treated as 
slaves by the Malays oceupying all the 8. coast; 
they acknowledge the supremacy of a native 
sultan, 

The climate of thé Philippines, owing to their 



















































“extent, is more variable than in the other groups 


of islands lying so near the equator, In and 
about Manilla, the district usually visited by 
Europeans, the mean temperature of the hot s 
gon (from August to October) may average about. 
82°, and that of the cold season, usually pre- 
ceding the rains, about 70° Fah, The year, as in 








: other tropical countries, is divided into a wet and 


dry season, here depending on the monsoons: the 
former lasts from May till the commencement of 
November, and the latter during the rest of the 
year. Inthe SW, monsoon immense quantities 
of water fall, and the rain frequently lasts for 
twelve or fourteen days without intermission, A 
large part of Luzon is within the region of the 
typhoons, which are as-formidable as the tornadoes 
of the W. Indies: they last from May to Decem- 
ber, but seldom continue more than six or eight 
hows at a time, In Luzon the inhabs. suffer 





throwsh Japan and Formosa into Borneo, Java, | 
and Sumatra, Gold, iron, aud copper have been | 





from agues and dysentery, in consequence of the 
great. ©, tof marshy and low grounds inun- 
dated during the rainy months, and exhaling 
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pestilential vapours during the rest of the year. Spaniards. Domestic weaving cecupieg most of 
{Meyen, Reise um dic Erde, ii, 284.) the females; and cotton cloth was, till recently, an 
The ugricultural products of the Philippine | arlicle of export. to Mexico. Considerable quan- 
Taanls taelude tice, millet, and maize, sugar, | tities of earthenware are made in Fuzon, but of 
jndiyo, hemp, tobacco, coffee, and cotton, with a | very inferior quality to that of China, The ma— 
great vatiety of other’ articles of inferior import- | mufaeture of cigars is a government monopoly ; the 
aeee: but with the modes of cultare we ate little j royal manufactory at Manilla employs about 2,000 
acquainted, thous the Chinese implements are | persons, two-thirds of whom are females, 
generally used in busbandr, Rice is the ebief}  Comumerce,—Considering the great fertility and 
Support of the pop., and hence is raised im large | varied productions of the Philippines, and their 
quantities throughout the group, the marshy na-| peculiatly favourable situation for carrying on 
Hane the comtry in many parts being favourable | commerce, the trade of the Philippine Islands is 
to its cultivation, In other districts, however, up- | very imited, The prineipal exports are sugar, 
Tend rice iw cultivated, ‘Phe sugar-cane is raised | hemp, tobacco, gum, and coffee ; and the principal 
on the great pla of Pampanga and in the island | imports, cotton and other mamufsetared goods, 
of Pani the mode of extracting the sugar he total value of the different articles of export 
Hefective, but the sugar is excellent; its culture is | to the United Kinglom, jn each of the years 1862 
aso rapicy extending, and it now forms by fae the | and 1863, was as folloy 
most unportant article of export from the Philip- 

pines. ‘Tobacco growsyvcll, and might be produce 
OLA VOTY EXTENSIVE § le; but its growth is limited, i wa 
from the mannfacture of cigars, in which form earn ae 
Hone ‘tobacew is exported, being a government | Cofee es isda 
monopoly. Indigo, also, is pretty extensive y Copper, Part Wrought Bes, 
tivated, but is inferior in quality te L ! Gum,opal . . - 575 
Sapan wood constitutes the chiet timber of the » Mastio . ee | 5,144 
hilly districts, and is exported in argo quantities | ]7O"Ps Rough or Undressed «| 225,414 
to China, ‘Lhe colfee-pkint was introduced by the ‘not Tanned «+ +) Beat 
Spaniards at the close of the Jast century, and 77608 
grows wild on the W. side of Luzon, thorggh not 1383 5 
Hr the other islands, ‘The coffee exported from 334,406 | 837,418 
Manilla is almost wholly procured from these wild 31,749 34,988 
plants, aud is alleged to be almost equal to that of | ! 

yourbon or the Mauritius. ‘The banana is found ov 4,679 1,342 
nearly all the islands, and hemp is produced very 5,071 25,626 
abundantly in the neighboughood of Manilla : 
well as in Panay and Zebre, furnishing materials 
Doth tor cordage and a strong coarse cloth woven |+~ ~~ at a 
by the Malays, Excellent sago grows jn most! ‘The imports of Jritish and Trish produce and 
parts of Luzon, and the cocoanut, w hich was in-| manufactures from the United Kingdom, in the 
troduced from Guatemala, is very abundant, and same lve years, were as follows :— 
superior in quality even te that of Peru, The 7 
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r, Unrefined « . 

10, Manufactured, and 

he een ee 

viseshell or Turtleshell, 
Unmanufactured . . 

All other Articles. . 

















Total . «+ | 708,866] 1,392,198 
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shrub-cotton (Gosiypirm herbaceun) ttives well; nports frown the Coited Ringdom | 1802 

put, owing to some imperfection in the made of! £ ry 
Dreaking the pod, the cotton is of inferior quality, |; Apparel and Haberdashery «| 4,988 8,653 
and little is exported. Cinnamon, the betel-} . Couls, Cinders, and Culm 1,675 8,289 


pepper, and the clove-tree are found wild in ma Copper, Wrought and Un-| 





















phen | a i 442 
see islands, and the bread-fruit, mango, and |; wronght | + ++ 5 so 
dock yaised very abundantly and with | Yotton Yarn | the Yard ao 
Haltlahour,. ‘The other fruit-trees are few in muta) | CORON entered by the Yard | 20s 
tat sand of very indifferent quality. ‘The moun~!! parthenware ind Poreclain «| 8215 
tains produce excellent timber for building both | Glass Manufactures + | 4,508 






houses and ships: and the bamboos, ts 
construction of the house: of the Malay 
long, some being as thicltas a man’s thigh. ‘The i 






sd in the {| ardwares and Cattery, un} ass 
ware very |i, enumerated. 9 

{! gyon, Wrought and Unwronght} 11,333 
Leath 


























finn of the Philippines comprises bulfaloes of“ y er, Wrought ang Un-}} 3,008 | 1,256 
J neommon size and strength, a small, but hardy, | | Linens, entered bythe Yard. 35,304 
preodl of horses, introduced by the Spaniards, goats, 1 Machinery : Steam Engines 1,621 
pigs, and a few sheep, with immense nupibers of | 5 Allother Sorts « 14,455, 
thicks and fowls both wild and demestic. Land- Umbrellas and Parasols. +) 11,248 5,163 








! Woolle entered by the 
Yara, including those for-;| 7,830 | 11,204 
anerly entered by the Piece } 


jortoises, ag plentiful in most of the islands, and + 
their shells constitute an important article among 
“the exports, ‘There are no beasts of prey; but | | Ail otuer Amticles - 5 - 82,758 
eaymans are found in thost of the rivers and Takes, ) 
and are particularly numerous in the Laguna de Total . 
fahia, Among the birds may be noticed the |" ~~ — - 
swallows which supply the edible nests, Fish | The foreign trade of the 
Hee Lon the coasts, and the native fishermen are | entirely in Manilla, Tt is, in fact, the only port in 
cally expert with the other islanders of the 5. | the Philippines to which cither Spanish sltips to 
Awhipelage, PearLoysters also are found in lange | of from Europe and foreign vessels generally are 
quantities, and the shells are exported to China, allowed to trade ; but Spanish vessels trading with 
‘The sea-slug, ot Aolothuria, is also an important ) China and Ringapore may proceed to the outports 
article of commerce. of Pangasinau, Yivers, and other places, to take 
"Manufiectures are of very little importance, The | on board their outward-bound cargoes. 
plaiting of straw amd ehips of wood into bats} Thu pondation of the Philippines is extremely 
ar-eases and matting is carried on pretty exten- independently of foreign settlers, 
sively, aud the hats are bighly prized by the the 2: Consist of a great munber of distinct 
















+} 458,404 

















lands centres almost 
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tribes, partly of Malay, partly of Papuan origin, 
and speaking several distinct languages or dialects. 
Some of the natives still adhere to the polytheism 
they professed before the arrival of the Spaniards; 
but a large proportion have been converted to the 
Catholic faith, which, indeed, is the common bend 
between them and their new masters, and the prin- 
cipal means by which the latter have so long been 
able to maintain their ascendancy. The natives 
are said te be the most active, bold, and energetic 
of any belonging to the KE, Archipelago. ‘These 
: 'M. de Ja Perouse, ‘appear in no re- 
spect inferior to those of Europe. ‘They cultiv: 
the earth like men of understanding; are car- 
enters, joiners, smiths, goldsmiths, w 3, a= 
& T have walked through th 
and found them kind, hospitable, and communi 
tive; and though the Spaniards speuk of them and 
treat them with contempt. I perceived that the 
viees with which they are charged, ought rather to 
be imputed to the colonial government. (Voyage, | 
chap. The people here deseribed. however, 
are the Malays, who have pretty generally ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of the Spaniards, by 
whom they are treated as free subjects, and al- 
lowed to be proprietors of land: the Papuans, whe | 
chiefly occupy the higher parts of the countiy 
Jess frequented islands, are miserable sav 
capable of civilisation, and avoiding all commuy 
cation with foreigners, ‘The rest of the population 
comprises European and Creole Spaniards, Spanish 
and Indian mestizos, Mohammedans from the E, 
Tudies, and Chinese, ‘The Spaniards, however, do 
not exceed 4,000 or 5,000, 

The seul of government is at Manilla, the resi- 
dence of the captain-general of the Philippine 
but there are Heutenant-governors inthe most im- 
portant of the other islands, and alealdes in eac lof 
the pravs,, which also are subdivided into pueblos, 
having their separate iutendants. ‘The revenues of 
the Philippines are principally derived from ad 
raforem duties on imports and exports, and from a 
capitation tax, and the tobacco monopoly, Foreign 
conmadities, imparted in foreign vessels, pay 14 
percent, and in national vessels from 7 to $ per 
cent.: but there are some exceptions, and wines of 
all sorts, except Champagne from -Id te 40 
per cent, according as they ar 
or fore 
by Spanish vessels, pay 3, and by foreign ves 
per cont, ports Gin which are comprised com | 
modities produced in the island, and insports from 
foreign countries for consumption) pay from Igto 
1h por cent, ad ralorem, by Spanish, but from 2 to 
BS by foreizn ships. Tobacco, however, and hempen 
rope, made at Manilla, may be exported free of 
duty. Spaniards may Cxport rice free of duty, 
but foreigners are charyed disper cent, The eay 





































































Trou: 
1 bottoms, Spatish predu 



























tation tax, or annual tribute, ts charged af certain : s 


yates on all the inhabs,.except European mestizos, 
The Chinese, who coustitute the chief portion of 
the shopkeepers, traders, mechanics, coolies, and 
houschold servants are divided into four classes, 
paying rat ng from 12 doll, 6 rs, to 120 doll. 
6 Ts., to which they are subject from the age of 16 
to G0: but no Chinese ix allowed to settle on the 
islands after the age of 49 years. Chinese and 
Indian mestizos pay 1 doll, 3 rs. annually, from 
the time of puberty till death, and Indians of’ both 
sexes pay 5 rs. 6 gr. each, during the same period. 
The army consists of about 7,000 men, of whom ; 
only 700 are Spaniards, and the rest Malays. ‘The 
cavalry are chiefly Entopean ; Lut the Malays are 
said to be goad soldiers, and occupy most of the 



































fortresses i Ee 
The Philippines were discovered by Magellan in 
1521, but were not claimed by the Spanish till 














“PIAZZA 


1568, soon after which Manilla was constituted the 
cap. of their possessions in this part of the world, 
The islands received their present appellation in 
honour of Philip IL, when king of Spain, The 
Dutch and Chinese tried to make settlements here 
in the 17th century, though without success, owing 
to the determined and jealous opposition of the 
Spaniards In 17 nilla was taken by the 
English, who gave it back to Spain in 1764; since 
which they have held it without interruption, The 
government, however, is inefficient and unable to 
protect the islanders from the ravages of the Sooloo 
and other pirates, who capture vessels, plunder 
villages, massacre or enslave the inhabs., and 
commit other enormities with impunity, 
PIACENZA (an, Placentia), a city of N, Italy, 
cap. prov, of its own name, on the Emilian Way, 
ar the Po, where it is joined by the ‘T'rebbia, 
7 miles WNW, Parma, and 37 miles SE, Milan, 
on way from Parma to Milan. Pop, 
3 ‘The eity,is of an oblong form, 
surrounded with ramparts, now partly converted 
iuto public promenades, Its streets are wide 
id regular, expecially the principal, called the 
‘Stradone, which is one of the handsomest in 
It. The 
ic are is 
ith old and mean buildings, 
but includes the town house, with the prison, an 
antique structure, with fme Gothic tracery-work 5 
the governor's palace, an old building, with new 
front, raised by the French; anda Jarge church: 
in the centre of the square are the bronze eques- 
trian statues of Alexander Farnese and lis son, 
‘The Farnese palace, an unfinished editice of sin- 
gular architecture, desigued by Vignola, is con- 
verted into a bamack; its walls were formerly 
adorned with the works of Raphael, Correggio, 
aud Parmegiano ; but these were mostly. removed 
when the last Duke of Parma changed his brick 
palace of Piacenza for the throne of Naples. 
Piacenza abounds with churches, The cathedral 
is a heayy-looking building of the 12th century ; 
but its etipola is ornamented with fine frescoes hy 
Gnereino and Franceschini; and it, has an alfar- 
i ho merit by Procea ith other 
yy that artist, the Caracei, and Parme- 
of the other churches, also, boast: 
ws: but that formerly belonging to 
rstine convent, an clegant structure by 
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as heen converted into a gra The 
city has a theatre, a public library with 30,000 
is. and two orphan asylums, Piacenza is a 





bishop's sce, the seat of thi 
two inferior tribunals, 
about 200 students, schools of the tine art 
tecture, and a high school for young ladies, 
has a few manefactures of silk twist, woollen 
I, and earthenware; but its 
is in agricultural produce. It has a 
Jarge fair in April, 

When colonised by the Romans, emo B.c. 219, 
Placentia was the most important and strongest 
city in Cispadine Gaul; and it afforded a sccure 
retreat to the Romans, after the unfortunate battles 
of the Ticinus and Trebbia. Its fine amphitheatre, 
beyond the walls, was destroyed in the war be- 
tween Otho and Vitellius, Piacenza, with its ter- 
ritory, was taken possession of by Pope Julius IL, 
and given by Paul III, to L. Farnese. It has since 
mostly followed the fortunes of Parma. Pope Gre- 
gory X., Cardinal Albcroni, Pallavicini, and Landi 
were among the remarkable natives of this city. 

PIAZZA, a town of Italy, island of Sicily, near 
its centre, prov. Caltanisetta, 18m, ESE. city of 
that name. Pop, 14,551 in 1862, The city is 
built upon an isolated eminence. There is nofhing 





high court of appeal, 
an episcopal seminary, with 

























PIOARDY 


remarkable in its buildings; but it is admired for 
the richness of its territory, and the great beauty 
of the contiguous country, The chiesa madre, a 
good church, several convents, and a college, are 
the principal edifices. It is a bishop’s see; but, 
from ‘the little attention paid to it by classical 
writers, and the absence of any vestige of anti- 
quity, it was evidently a place of consequence in 
early times, 

PICARDY, one of the former provs. of France, 
now subdivided among the déps, Aisne, Somme, 
Pas-de-Calais, Ardennes, and Oise. 

PICKERING, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, N. riding co. York, W. div, of wap. Pickering- 
Lythe, on the 8, side of the Kgton Moors, 18 m, 
SW. Whitby, and 23 m, NE, York, Area of par., 
including 5 ‘townships, 32,760 acres. Pop. of 
township, 3,399 in 1861. The town, situated on 
a gentle eminence near a small tributary of the 
Derwent, is old and, straggling, Near its W. ex- 
tremity are the ruin’ of a castle, in which Richard 
II. was confined after his deposition, and prior to 
his final removal to Pontefract. The church is a 
fine old building, with lofty spire: the living a 
vicarage in the gift of the dean of York. The 
Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and other 
dissenters have places of worship; and there are 
various Sunday schools and a well-endowed cha- 
rity school for £50 children of both sexes, The 
town sgnt two mems, to the IT. of C, in 23 Edw. Ls 
but the privilege was discontinued in the same 
reign, and has not been restored, It belongs to 
the duchy of Lancaster, and comprises in its juris- 
diction Several ucighbouring villages, the whole 
forming what is called ¢ the Honour of Pickering.’ 
A railway, 24 m, in lenggh, connects the town 
with Whitby, A manor-court is held here at 
Easter and Michaelmas, for the recovery of debts 
under {0s and petty sessions are held on alter- 
nate Mondays, 








chiefly for cattle. 

PIERRE (ST). See Manrrsigux. 

PILLAU, a sea-port town of the Prussian 
States, prov, E, Prussia, at the point of a tongue 
of land, on the N. side of the opening from the 
Bultie into the large maritime inlet, called the 
Frische Haff, Pop, 8,677 in 1861, exclusive of 
garrison of 775 men,  Pillau has a good port, but 
the water is rather shallow, not execeding 11 or 
12 ft, in depth, so that vessels of large burden 
must anchor outside the bar. A lighthouse, having, 
the lantern clevated 90 ft, above the level of the 
sea, has been erected on the S. side of the town, 
contiguous to the port; lat, 519 38’ 4” N,, long. 
19° 54' KE. Pilau is properly the sea-port 6f 
Konigsberg and Elbing, and is, in consequence, 
largely frequented by shipping, 

PILSEN, a town of Bohemia, cap. circ, Pilsen, 
on the Beraun, a tributary of the Elbe ; 43 m, SW, 
by W. Rrague, on the railway from Prague to 
Nuremberg. Pop, 14,720 in 1857. Pilsen is one 
of the best built towns in the kingdom, and has 
afine Gothic par, church and town-hall, a gym- 
nasium, military and other schools. Its manu- 
factures of woollen goods are flourishing, and it 
has others of Morocco leather, iron and forn 
wares, and alum, Being on the high route from 
Prague to S. and Central Germany, it has a con- 
siderable transit trade; and a large annual fair is 
also held, attended by traders from every part of 
Bohemia. 

PINEROLO (Fr. Pignerol), a town of North 
Ttaly, prov. Turin, on the Clusone, near the foot 
of the Alps, 21m. SW. Turin. Pop, 15,464 in 
1862, The town was formerly a place of strength ; 
but, on its cession to Savoy in 1718, its fortitica~ 
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tions-were blown up by the French, and at pre- 
sent it is surrounded é6nly by a slightevall. It is 
neither regularly nor well built, but contains a 
spacious place of arms, with a handsome hospital 
and cavalry barracks. It has a fine cathedral, and 
aumerous convents. The manufactures comprise 
coarse woollens, silk, twist, paper, and leather; 
and the inhabs, have a considerable trade in these 
articles, and in corn, wine, spirits, and fire-wood, 
PISA (an, Pisa}, a famous city of Centtal 
Italy, the cap. of one of its most celebrated re- 
publics, and now the cap, of the prov, of its own 
name, in a fertile, though rather marshy, plain on 
the Arno, about § m, from its mouth; 13 m. NNE, 
Leghorn, 50 m. W. Florence, and 12 m, SW. 
Lucca, on the railway from Leghorn to Florence, 
Pop. 49,181 in 1862. The walls of the city are 
nearly 5 m, in circuit. In the days of its pros- 
perity it was celebrated for the strength of its 
fortifications, its patrician towers, its profusion of 
marble, and its grave magnificence; but it is now 
only ‘the shell of a great city,’ (Addison,) Its 
ancient gravity has degenerated into duluess ; its 
towers, however, though no longer a mark of: 
nobility, may be traced in its modernised houses ; 
and it can still boast of many marble edifices, and 
of one of the finest marble bridges in Europe, Its. 
strects, though crooked, are wide, and paved, as 
in Florence, with large flag stones; the river is 
embanked with stone quays; and a street, the 
Lung-.Arno, which extends along both its banks, 
has a majestic appearance, Some of the houses 
have curious old fronts, and one street is wholly 
bordered with arcades, In a large grass-grown 
square, at the N. angle of the city, are 4 remark- 
able buildings—the cathedral, baptistery, leaning 
tower, and Campo Santo, all built of the same 
marble, all varieties of the same architecture, and 
all venerable with years. The cathedral is an 


Markets on Monday: fairs the ' edifice of the [1th century, and principally inter- 
Mondays before Feb, 14, July 6, and Oct. 11, | 


esting as a_specimen of the style then prevalent 
in Italy. Its length is 297 ft, breadth 108 ft.; 
and it has a front 127 ft, in height. Internally it 
is divided into 6 aisles by 68 insulated columns of 
Corinthian or Composite architecture, and 4 piers 
support an elliptical cupola. There are: some 
beautiful altars, 3 magnificent bronze doors with 
sculptures in relief by John of Bologna, and many 
fine paintings and bass-reliefs by some of the first 
Italian masters. Among the 80 other churches 
are many which can boast of rare works of art, 
‘The baptistery, opposite the cathedral, was built 
between 1152 and 1154, when Pisa was so popu- 
lous and rich, that a voluntary contribution of 
one fiorin from each family is satd to have sufficed 
to pay for its erectign. This building is an im- 
mense polygon, above 160 ft. in diameter and 176 
in height, surmounted by a cupola and a cone 
terminated by a figure of St. John the Baptist. 
Nearly the whole of the exterior is of marble, and 
the interior is handsome; but the building is not 
altogether well proportioned, ‘The famous Cam~ 
panie, or Leaning ‘Tower, is an edifice of littie 
actual beauty, but rendered extraordinary by its 
inclination from the perpendicular, It was begun. 
about 1174, but not finished till the middle of the 
14th century: it consists of 2 concentric walla, 
each 2 ft, thick, the diameter of the circular well 
in the centre being 22 ft.: it is 8 stories, or 190 ft, 
in height, with outside galleries projecting 7 ft. 
The topmost story overhangs the base on one side 
about 15dft.; and 16 a spectator looking down 
from the top, the effect is terrific; though, as the 
centre of gravity is still 10 ft, within the base, it 
i8 perfectly safe. The view from the summit is 
alike extensive and beautiful. It las been sup- 




















posed by some that the inclination is not acci- 
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dental but intentional, and that it was so con- 
structed ofiginally ; but the more probable opinion 
seems to be, that it is a consequence of the sinking 
of the foundation. The observatory and baptistery 
have also a slight inclination, which is, no doubt, 
owing to the same cause, 

‘The Campo Santo, or cemetery, is the most beau- 
tiful edifice at Pisa, and unique in its kind, It 
is an oblong or rhomboidal court, 383 ft. in 
length, by 127 ft. in breadth, surrounded by ar- 
eades of white marble, adorned with ancient 
Etruscan, Greck, and Roman bass-reliefs, busts, 
and other sculptures; and the walls covered with 
freseo-paintings, by the earliest Italian masters, 
In its centre is an enormous mound of carth, said 
to have been brought thither from Palestine 
during the Crusades, and formerly used as a buria} 
ground, Pisa has a grand ducal residence, and 
several other palaces, which, with the nobilities’ 
club-house and bank, are fine buildings: the 3 
bridges are handsome ; and the hospitals, theatre, 
and modern aqueduct, 4 m, in length, are well 


adapted to their purposes, Various remains of | 


antiquity exist, as those of the aqueduct of Cal- 
dacolti, of the hypocaustum, sapposed to have been 
constructed by Nero, but. especially a sudatorivn, 

yapour-bath, near the Lucca gate. About 
§4 m, distant, on the Lucca road, are the Bugni di 
Pisa, supposed to’ be the baths mentioned by 
Strabo and Pliny, and still frequented by numerous 
visitors, 

Pisa has a university, formerly among the most 
celebrated in Italy, and remarkable for its tolerance ; 
its degrees, except in divinity and canon law, 
being attainable by persons of all creeds, Its 
brary comprises 55,000 vols, ; and attached to it 
are the Ferdinand college, a fine botanic garden, 
cabinet of natural history, chemical laboratory, 
and observatory, This university was one of the 
first to revive the study of the civil Jaw; though 
there is no good foundation for the common story 
that this revival was a consequence of the Pisans 
having found a copy of the Pandects among the 
spoils of Amalli, sacked by them in 1140. ‘The 
university has had many illustrious names in the 
roll of her professors, including, among others, 
Galilea, Voricelli, Redi, Malpiyhi, Thomas Demp- 
ster, Dorclli, Castelli, and Gronovins. Besides the 
university, Pisa has an episcopal seminary, with 
about 80 students, several conyentual female 
schools, normal and Lancastrian schools; and is 
an archbishop’s see. Its manufactures, which amg 
unimportant, consist chiefly of soap, white lead, 
vitriol, glass, and a few other articles; and its trade 
has sunk in proportion to the rise of that of Leg- 
horn, ‘The city is connectsl by navigable canai 
both with Leghorn and the Serchio ; but itis a 
rious fact that no vestige can now be found of its 
ancient port or roadstead at the mouth of the river, 
though, in the 13th century, it accommodated 
large Heets. This singular result is supposed to 
have been brorght about by a change in the course 
and embouchure of the Amo, 

Most writers attribute the foundation of this 
city to colonists from Pisa in the Peloponnesus 
soon after-the Trojan war, 


« Alphew ab origine Pisee, 
Urbs Etrusca colo.” Bneid, Ub. x. ¥. 179, 














Jt became a Roman colony, and its port was, in 
the time of Strabo, an important naval station, It 
did not, however, attain ‘to any grext distinction 
till the 10th century, when it took the lead among 
the commercial republics of Italy, In the 11th 
century, its Heet of galleys maintained a supe- 












riority in the Mediterranean, commanding the 
coasts of Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and Darbary, 


PITTSBURG 

and assisting the French in the Crusades. But, in 
the 18th century, a struggle commenced with 
Genoa, which, after many vicissitudes, ended in 
the total ruin of the Pisans. ‘The latter were de- 
feated near the island of Meloria, in 1284, ina 
great naval engagement by the Genoese, with the 
Joss of the greater part of their teet, and above 
16,000 men killed and taken prisoners, Pisa sub- 
sequently became the prey of various petty tyrants, 
and was finally united to Florence in 1406, 

Galileo, so celebrated for his discoveries in as- 
tronomy and natural philosophy, and for the per- 
secution to which they exposed him, wasanative of 
Visa. He was born on the 15th February, 1564. 

PISTOJA_ (an, Pistoria), a city of Central 
Italy, prov. Florence, on the Ombrone, a tributary 
of the Arno, at the foot of the Apennines, 20 m, 
NW. Florence, on the railway from Florence to 
Leghorn, Pop. 11,887 in 1862, The city is be- 
tween 2 and 3 m. in circuit; is surrounded by old 
walls said to have been orifinally constructed by 
Desiderius, the last of the Lombard kings, and is 
further defended by a citadel built in 1252. It is 
clean, handsome, and well. built, with unusually 
broad streets, and many curious and splendid 
edifices; but, like many other Italian towns, i 
dull, monotonous, and silent, Its cathedral is in 
the same style of architecture as that of Visa and 
that of Lucea, but inferior to either: it has, how~ 
ever, some interesting monuments, The bap- 
tistery, construeted by Andrea Pisano, in 1337, is 
a small and handsome octagonal Gothic ‘editice. 
Several of the inferior charches are remarkable for 
their style of architecture or works of art ; and the 
court-house is a fine old building. Instead of the 
suppressed Jesuits’ ggllege, there is a seminary for 
pr sts; and a large hospital is kept in good order, 

istoja has a well-supplied market, a museum, 
two small public libraries, a large theatre, assembly 
rooms, and a race-ground, Provisions are cheap 
and good; the climate is cool and healthy ; and 





























the city is the residence of many noble and re~ 
spectable families. _ The manufactures, which are 
on a small seale, include silk twist, straw hats, 


paper, musket barrels, cutlery, nails, and jron-wire; 
and near the city are some tolerably extensive 
iron-worl 

Vistoja is with Prato a bishop’s sce, and has an 
epic! college, a superior private lyceum, with 
normal, girls’, Lancastrian, and various inferior 
schools, In the middle ages it was the cap, of a 
republic, which became subject to Florence about. 
the same time as Pisa, 

PITCAIRN’S ISLAND, See Potysusia, 

PITTENWEEM,a 1 and part, bor, and sea- 
port of Scotland, co, Fife, on the N. sbores of the 
Frith of Forth, 264 m, NE, by N. Edinburgh, 
Pop, 1,671 in 1861. It was created a bor. in 1537, 
and bears the marks of antiquity and decay. In 
addition to the parish church, the Episcopalians 
and the relief Synod have each a chappi. Pitten- 
weem has a small harbour; but the only business 
connected with it is that of fishing to a limited 
extent. Here are the remains of a monastery of 
Augustine Friars, Dr. Douglas, bishop of Satisbury, 
The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks,’ 

















was born here in 1721, 

Pittenweem unites with St. Andrew’s, the two 
Anstruthers, Crail, Cupar, and Kilrenny, in send- 
ing 1 mem. to the H, of C. Registered electors 
in the bor,, 78 in 1865. Number of councillors, 24. 

PIFISBURG, a city of the U. States of N, 
America, state Pennsylvania, on a triangular picce 
of land between the Alleghany and Monongahela, 
where those rivers meet to form the Ohio, 264 m. 
W. by N. Philadelphia, and 258 m. NE, Cincin- 


PLASENCIA 


nati. Pop. of Pittsburg proper, 49,220 in 1860; 
but if including the town of Alleghany, N, of the 
river of that name, the rising bor. of Birmingham, 
S. of the Monongahela, and other snburbs, the 
pop. amounted to 120,000 in 1866. ‘The city is of 
a triangular shape, compactly and in some parts 
handsomely built, though the smoke of the dif- 
ferent works has given to the houses a blackened 
and rather gloomy appearance: water is supplied 
feom the Alleghany by means of a powerful steam 
engine. The public buildings inckude numerous 
churches, an exchange, mansion-house, state 
penitentiary, different banking establishments, 
the western university of Pennsylvania, the Alle- 
ghany arsenal (occupying, with its magazines and 
barracks, an area of 81 acres), and buildings be- 
Jouging to the Pittsburg high school, two theolo- 
gical academies, ard a public library, 

Pittsburg is admirably situated for manufac- 
tures and commerce it has an all but unlimited 
command of inland navigation, and is connected 
not ouly with New Orleans and the varions ports 
on the Mississippi, and its tributary streams, but 
also, by means of canaly and railways, with the 
Great Lakes and with Philadelphia, and other 
parts on the E. coast of the Union, Aud in addi- 
tion to its advantageous geographical position, it 














hay the command of inexhaustible supplies of 


coal aud iron, 
principal seat of American manufactures, espe- 
cially of those of hardware and glass, There are 
about 20 rolling mills in Pittsburg, with a great 
many foundries, consuming about 100,000 tous a 
year of pig iron produced in the vicinity, Here, 
also, are very extensive glags works, with works 
for tle production of steam-engines and other 
descriptions of machinery, cotton factories, nail 
works, and earthenware works. Though Pitts- 
burg be above 2,000 m, from the sea, ship-build~ 


ing, especially of steamers for the navigation of 


the Ohio, Mississippi, and their connceted streams, | 





is ed on upon a very larse seale; and most 
pait of the machinery used in the steamers built 
at New Orleans, and other ports in the valicy of 
the Mississippi, is produced here. It may, also, 
be affirmed, that, notwithstanding their rapid m- 
crease, the manufactures and commerce of Pitts- 
bury are yet oly in their infancy, and that they 
must necessarily continue to increase with the in- 
_ereasing wealth and population of the vast coun- 
tres of which the town is a principal workshop 
and emporinin, Lhe inhabs., who are a mixture 
of all. nations, Germans, Trish, English, 
and French, are industrious, frugal, economi 
and without, show, 4 














, 
But here, as elsewhere, the 
‘American spirit of enterprise predominates. 

Pittsburg derives its nanie from Fort Pitt, a 
fortress constructed ou the site of the city by the 
Uritish previously to 1760, and round which a 
town began, in the course of time, to grow up. 
But it did not make much progress till 1795, 
since which it has steadily and rapidly advanced 
in industry, wealth, and population, In 1755, 
a Lritish and Colonial force, under General Brad- 
dock, sustained a total defeat on the ground upw 
eeupied by this city. 

PLASENCIA, a fortified city of Spain, in Es- 
tremadura, on a peninsula almost surrounded by 
the Jertes, a trib, of the agus (crossed here by 
three bridges), 102 m. N. by E, Badajoz, and 120 
m. W. by S. Madrid. Pop. 6,844 in 1857, The 
city stands in a plain, encircled N. and E, by bigh 
mountains, is surrounded by strong walls, entered 
by six gates, and bas several pretty wide, level, 
and well-paved streets, with 7 pat. churches, a 
cathedral, an episcopal palace, 4 hospitals, a fine 
ald aqueduct of 8U arches, which conveys water 














In consequence it has become a: 
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to the town, and a private collection of anti- . 
quities. The cathedral, a modern Gothic strue- 
tare, is not completed: the chapter includes a 
bishop, 8 dignitaries, and 24 canons. ‘The manu- 
faetures comprise leather, hats, woollen, linen, 
and hempen cloths, and the’ surrounding plain, or 
puerta, is extremely fertile, producing large quan- 
tities of grain, fruits, and oil, 

Plasencia, though not the Ambracia of the 
Romans, is proved, by the numerous antiquities 
found in it, to be of remote origin, The present 
city, however, was built near the end of the 12th 
century, by Alphonso IX. of Castile. It was for- 
merly ‘possessed by its own lords, and gave title 
to a duchy, but, in 1448, it was united to the 
crown of Castile, 

PLASSEY, a village of Bengal, on the Hooghly 
river, 80 m. N, Calcutta, and 30 mm. S, Moorshe- 
dabad. This village will be ever memorable in 
Indian history, for its having been the scene of 
the great victory gained by Lord (then Colonel) 
{Clive, on the 23d of June, 1757, over Suraja 
| Dowla, soubahdar of Bengal. Clive's army con- 
sisted of only 900 Europeans, 2,100 sepoys, and 
100 Topasses; yet, with this smail force, he did 
not hesitate to attack the soubahdar’s army, of 
150,000 foot and 18,000 horse, supported by a 
| formidable train of artillery. Clive knew that the 
native troops had no contidence in their general, 
| and, in fact, they instantly gave way, so that the 
victory was at once complete, and easily won, 
The resutt of this contest threw Bengal into the 
hands of the Last India Company, and laid the 
foundations of the British empire in India, 

PLATA, LA (REPUBLIC OF), or ARGEN- 
TINE REPUBLIC, an independent state, or 
rather confederation of states, in S. America, 
extending between the 22nd and 4tst degs, of 
lat. and the 54th and 72d of W. Jong., having. 
Bolivia; E. Paraguay, Brazil, and the Banda 
Oriental, from all which it is separated by the 
| Paraguay. Parana, and Uruguay rivers; 5. the 
| Atlantie Ocean and Patagonia; and W, Chili 
iand Bolivia. ‘The area of the republic is esti- 
mated at 726,000 sq. m. The population, after 
arouzh enumeration of the year 1855, is divided 
as follows between the fourteen provinces : 






































Provinces Population | 
Littovat or Rivernie— 
Buenos-Ayres . . ee | 850,000 
Santa-F6 6. 6 6 40,000 
EntreRios 5. ee 89,000 
Corrientes... ee] 85,000 - 
Provinces contiguongto the Andes— 
Rioia see eet 85D 
Catamarea es a 50,000 
San Suan os +) 62,000 
Mendora . 6 eee 60,000 
Central Provinees— | 
Cordoba. eee ey 150,000, 
SanLnis . . . .)e! 82,000 
Santiago 6 eee 60,000 
Incaman - wee | 88, 
Northern— 
falta. se el lw 66,600 
Injuy 2. eee 88,200 
Total . .  .{ 1,171,800 





On the W. this territory is bounded by the | 
great Cordillera of the Andes; and the NW. prov. 
of Salta is*almost wholly mountainous, as are 
extensive portions of the adjacent provs. of Ca- 
tamarca aud Tucuman. Some points of the Des- 
pobiado chain in Salta rise probably to the height. 
of 13,000 ft.; and im Cordova are isolated chains, 
which anywhere but in the neighbourhood of the 
Andes would be called mountains. Still five- 
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sixths of the country consist of plains, several of 
which are of vast extent. But notwithstanding 
ita freedom from mountains, and the number and 
magnitude of its rivers, it is far from being a 
fertile region, and a large proportion of its sur- 
face seems condemned to perpetual sterility. Jn 
the N, is the §. portion of the immense tract 
known by the name of the Gran Chaco, a vast 
plain, occupying the whyle triangular space be- 
tween Bolivia on the N. and the great rivers 
Paraguay on the F.,; and Salado on the W. This 
immense plain, which covers from 110,000 to 
120,000 sq. m., is in the N. covered with exten- 
sive forests; but its more S. portion, between the 
Vermejo and Salado, is a sandy, arid, and un-{ 
inhabitable desert, ‘This, also, is the character 
of the extensive tract between the Salado and 
the Rio Dolce; and W. from the latter, as far 
as the Sierra Velasco, in about the G8th deg. of 
W. long., extends the great salt desert of Salinas, 
in great part covered with saline efilorescence, 
and extremely hot, ‘The great southern plain, or 
that which extends over the whole country S. 
of the 33rd deg. of lat., ix, fortunately, of a very 
different character. This vast tract, which in- 
cludes an area of above 300,000 sq. m,, is called 
the Pampas, It may, taking its vast into 
account, be regarded almost as a dead level, its ; 
slope towards the E, being gradual and imper- 
ceptible, It is interspersed with innumerable 
lakes, bot these, as ell as most of the rivers by 
which they are fed, are brackish, the soil through 
which they flow being strongly impregoated with 
salt, Perfectly fresh and potable water is, how- 
ever, found at the depth of from 20 to 50 ft. 
Substantially, however, the Pampas are divided 
into several regions, differing in climate and pro- 
duce, though under the same lat, ‘On leaving 
Buenos Ayres,’ says a traveller (Head's Journeys 
across the Pampas), ‘the first of these regions 
js covered for 180 m. with clover and thistles 
alternately; the 2nd region, which extends Sor | 
450 m., produces long grass; and the 3rd, which 
reaches the base of the Cordillera, is a grove of 
low trees and shrubs, The 2nd and 3rd of 
these regions have nearly the same appeara 
throughout the year, for the trees and sh 
are overgreens, and the immense plain of ¢ 
only changes its colour from green to brov 
the Ist region varies with the four seasons 
year in a most extraordinary manner. In wint 
the leaves of the thistles are large and luxuriant, 
and the whole surface of the country has the} 
rough appearance of a turnip field. The clover 
in this season is extremelgerich and strong; and 
the sight of the wild cattle grazing in full liberty 
on such pasture is very beautiful. In spring, the 
elover has vanished, the leaves of the thistles 
have extended along the ground, and the country 
stilt looks like a rough crop of turnips. Im less 
than a month the whole region becomes a luxu- 
yiant wood of enormous thisties, which have sud- 
denly shot up-to a height of 10 or 11 ft., and 
all in full bloom. The path is hemmed in on 
both s the view is comparatively obstracted ; | 
not an animal is to be seen, and the stems of the; 
thistles are so close to cach other, and so strong, j 
that, independent. of the prickles with which 
they are armed, they form an impenetrable bar- 
rier. ‘The sudden growth of these plants is quite 
astonishing ; and though it would Se an unusual 
misfortune in military history, yet it is really 
possible that an invading army, wnaequajnted 
with the conntry, might be imprisoned by these 
thistles before it has had time to escape from 
them, The summer is not over before the scene 
undergoes aucther rapid change: the thistles 
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suddenly lose their sap and verdure, their heads 
droop, the leaves shrink and fade, the stems be- 
come black and dead, and they remain ratiling 
with the breeze one against another until the 
violence of the pampero, or hurricane, levels them 
with the ground, where they rapidly decompose 
and disappear; the clover rushes up, and the 
scene is again verdant. The vast region of grass 
in the Pampas for 450 m, is without a weed, and 
the region of wood is equally extraordinary. The 
trees are not crowded, but in their growth such 
beantiful order is observed, that one may gallop 
between them in every direction, The whole 
country is in such beautiful order, that, if cities 
and millions of inhabitants could suddenly be 
planted at proper intervals and situations, the 
people would have nothing to do but to drive 
out their cattle to graze, and, without any pre- 
vious preparation, to plough whatever quantity of 
ground their wants may require, 

«The climate of the Pampas is subject to a great 
@ifference of temperature in winter and summer, 
though the changes are very regular, ‘The winter 
about as cold as our month of November, and 
the ground at sunrise is always covered with white 
frost, but the ice is seldom more than one-tenth of 
an inch thick, In summer the sun is oppressively 
hot. The difference, however, between the atmo- 
sphere of Mendoza, San Luis, and Buenos Ayres, 
which are all ncarly under the same lat, is very 
great: in the two former, or in the regions of wood 
and grass, the air is extremely dry; there is no - 
dew at night; in the hottest weather there is ap- 
parently very little perspiration, and the dead ani- 
mals lie on the plaitgdricd up in their skins, But 
in the proy. of Buenos Ayres, or in the region of 
thistles and clover, vegetation clearly announces 
the humidity of the climate, and the dead animals 
on the plain are in a rapid state of putrefaction, 
On arriving at Buenos Ayres, the walls of the 
houses are so damp that it is cheerless to enter 
them; and sugar, as also all deliquescent salts, are 
there found nearly dissolved. This dampness. how- 
ever, does not appear to be unhealthy, ‘The S. 
part of the Pampas is inhabited by Indians, who 
have no fixed abode, but wander from place to 
place as the herbage around them becomes con~ 
sumed by their cattle, The N. part and the rest. 
of the provs. of La Plata are inhabited -by a few 
straggling ividuals, and a few small groups of 
people, who live together only because they were 
born together. The travelling across. the Pampas 
is really a very astonishing effort, The country 
hasno road but a track wkich is constantly changed, 
‘The huts, termed posts, are at different distances, 
but, upon an average, about 20 m, from each other; 
and, in travelling with carriages, it is neecssary 
to send a man before to request the gauchos to 
collect their horses, The country is intersected 
with streams, rivulets, and rivers, wigh pantanos 
(marshes), &¢., through which it is absolutely me- 
cessary to drive. In one instance, the carriage, 
strange as it may seem, goes through a lake, which 
of course is not deep. ‘The banks of the rivulets 
are often very precipitous, and I constantly re- 
marked that we drove over through places 
which, in Europe, any militagy officer would, I 
believe, without hesitation, report as impassable, 
‘The most independent way of travelling is, how- 
ever, on horseback, without baggage, and without 
an attendant, In this case the traveller has to 
saddie his own horse, and to sleep at night upen 
the ground on his saddle; and as he is unable to 
carty any provisions, he must throw’himself com" 
pletely on the feeble resources of the country, and 
live on little else than beef and water.’ 

Many of the minor plains are of a very different 
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character from either this or the Gran Chaco; and 
some, as those of Tucuman, yield corn and maize, 
riee, tobacco, and the sugar-cane, in the greatest 
abundance. The provs. of Cordova and Salta are 
also in parts very fertile. In general, the NW. 
provs, are the most productive of grain, while t 
XE. provinces, or those between the Parana and the 
Uruguay, and the SE. provinces, abound most in 
cattle, and furnish the greater portion of the ex- 
ports from Buenos Ayres. 

The Argentine Republic, excepting a small por- 
tion towards its S. extremity, watered by the Rio 
Colorado and a few smaller rivers, is wholly com- 
prised in the basin of the Plata, (See next art.) 
Its vast branches supply the most extensive means 
of internal communication. Many large rivers 
water the great plains; but several of these lose 
themselves in the considerable lakes previously 
noticed, without finding theic way to the sea, ‘The 
principal of these is the Rio Dolee, which int 
sects the provinces of ‘Tucuman and Santiago, a 
falls into the lake de los Porongos, or great salt 
lake, 35 m. in Jength, by 20 m. in breadth, The 
largest lagoon is that of Ybera, in Corrientes, which 
extends over 1,040 sq. m,, and supplies four con- 
siderable rivers. 1t is probable that the Parana 
formerly tuak its course through this lake: at pre- 
scnt no stream runs into it, and it issupposed to de- 
riveils waters through some underground drainage, 

Geology and Minerals,— The NE. and SW. shores 
of the Rio de la Plata present the greatest contrast 
in their geological features, The N, shore is ele- 
vated, and, like the islands in the river’s bed above 
Buenos Ayres, composed of granite, gneiss, and 























rouk is entirely lust, and for handreds of miles in- 
Jand uct even the smallest pebble is to be met 
with, ‘he whole of the vast level forming the 
Pampas appears to be one immense bed of atiuvial 
sand, quictly deposited, during the lapse of ages 
in what was anciently a gull of the Adantic, o| 
which the estuary of the Plata is now the only 
ronuining portion. The sathe process appears to 
ba at present going on here also: this estuary 
which, in the 16th century, is reported to have 
Leon deep enough for ships of any burden, is gra- 
dally: silting up, and probably, at some future 
period, instead of discharging itself by a wide 
qnouth as at present, the Plata will enter the ocean 
ly a delta, like the Anizon, the Ganges, or the 
Nile. Tn the alluvium of the Pampas, vast quan- 
tities of marine shells, and the remains of the 
Beyatherium olypoldon Wave been Sound ; and, ac- 








cording to Mr. Darwin, if} whele area is one wide | 
vage of the | 





nulehre for extinct quadrpeds. (¥ 
Adventure and Beagle, iii, 155; Parisii’s Buenos 
Ayres, 164, 165.) 

The precious metals, with copper, lead, and iron, 
are found in different parts of the country; but, 
speaking gnerally, its mineral riches have been 
very imperfectly explored, Gold and silver have, 
however, been obtained in considerable quantities, 
in various districts in the NW. and W, provinces 
connected with the Andes, especially at Famatina, 
in Rioja, where the ores of silver are said to ke 
very rich. Humboldt estimated the total value of 
the gold and silver obtained from mines and wash- 
ings in the captain-generalship of Buenos Ayres, 
at the commencement of the present century, at 
nearly 5,000,000 dolls, a year. Ironsis also be- 
lieved to exist in the Chaco, in extensive veins, 
intermixed with small proportions of nickel and 
cobalt; and Sir W. Parish considers it extremely 
probable that the immense mass of metal presented 
by him to the British Museum, and considered me- 
teoric, is rather aprodaction of the soil. (Buenos 
Ayres, 258-263.) 






















late; while, on the S@ide, every trace of] 
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Salt is the most abundant mineral, and exists 
in a state of efflorescence over the surface of im- 
mense tracts, in a multitude of brackish springs 
and pools, and in mines of rock salt, Epsom and 
Glauber salts, limestone, gypsum, alam, mineral 
pitch, and an abundance of sulphur, are to be met 
with along the Cordillera, besides bituminous shale, 
with appearances of coal in many places; and 
there are extensive beds of coal in the extreme 
SW, angle of the country. : 

The vegetable products in the N. provinces in- 
clude most of those which flourish between the 
tropics; while in the $. they are in general similar 
to those of S. Europe, But even as far S. as Cor- 
rientes, cotton, tobacca, rice, sugar cane, indigo, 
and many other articles of primary importance in 
the markets of Europe, may be produced to almost 
any extent; and a large extent of country is ex- 
tremely well adapted to the culture of wheat, maize, 
and other grains, Wheat, which, till of late, was 
| little cultivated, has now become an article of ex- 
port, But the implements and processes of agri- 
culture ure still in the rudest state. 

‘The immense tract annually inundated by the 
Plata, now wholly in a state of nature, might, it 
is said, be made available for the culture of rice on. 
@ most extensive scale, The inhabs, of Arauco, a 
department. of La Rioja, are principally employed 
in the culture of the vine, and make annually from 
8,000 to 10,000 small barrels of a strong sweet 
wine, which is sent to Cordova and the neigh- 
bouring provinces. A good deal of strong and 
full-bodied wine and brandy is also sent from 
Mendoza to Bucnos Ayres. : 

The demand for sugar in the inland provs, is 
not suflicient to induce the country people to at- 
tendmuch to the cane ; but tobacco is largely eulti- 
vated, and finds-a ready sale in the adjacent provs, 
Catamarca supplies all the surrounding states with 
cotton of a superior quality, for their domestic 
and exports large quantities of red 
pepper to Buenos Ayres. ‘The cactus, which feeds 
the cochineal insect, grows in Santiago, Salta, 
and elsewhere in the W., and to an unusual size; 
and from the first-named prov. from 8,000 to 
10,000 Ibs. a year of cochineal were formerly sent 
to Chili and Peru, Aloes are equally abundant, 
and from their macerated fibres the Indians of the 
Chaco make yarn, ropes, fishing-nets, and a variety 
of bags and pouches, for which there is always a 
demand among their more civilised neighbours: 
these articles are dyed in indelible colours, pre- 
pared by the Indians from native plants, ‘The 
cocoa plant (Erythrozylon peruvianum), which, 
when mixed with lim forms a stimulant chewed 
by the Peruvian, as the betel in S, Asia, grows 
plentifwly in Salta. Bonpland found 3 new species 
of indigo in Corrientes; madder is indigenous in 
several places ; and on one species of shrub a smail 
insect called the claville is found, which affords a 
most beautiful green dye. The E. flanks of the 
| Andes, and the benks of the W. affluents of the 

Paraguay, are covered with dense forests; which 
are however, for the most part, useless, being at 
so great a distance from the Plata and sea-ports of 
the republic. The trees are mostly of the mimosa 
family ; and, from the fruit of the algaroba, mixed 
with maize, the Indians make cakes; and, by fer- 
mentation, produce their chica, a strong intoxicat- 
ing spirit, inyery general use. The quinguina, or 
Peruvian bakk tree, various palms, and the yerba- 
maté, or Paraguay tea, are indigenous in Salta, 
Figs, oranges, peaches, walnuts, apples, and other 
fruits, have been introduced by Kuropeans, and 
flourish with great luxuriance in many of the 
central and S, provs.; the want of pop, being, for 
the most part, the only great drawback to the de- 
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velopmen.of the vast natural resources of the 
country, But the chief source of wealth is in the 
immense herds of homed cattle which wander over 
the widely-extended plains of the Pampas. For- 
merly, the greater number of these were unappro- 
priated, like the land they roamed over, and were 
Jassoed and destroyed at pleasure for their hides or 
fat, though sometimes, also, for their flesh, and 
sometimes for their tongues only, the rest of the 
body being left to beasts and birds of prey. But 
the Pampas are no longer uuappropriated; a 
large part bas’ been carefully measured by the 
government officers, and aliotted to individuals, 
the extent and boundaries of whose estancias, o 
estates, ate duly registered. Every animal a year 
old is branded with the mark of the owner, and 
that mark, being registered by the authorities, 
entitles him to claim his property wherever found. 
It has been estimated that, in the single prov. of 
Buenos Ayres, there are from 3 to 4 million head 
of cattle. Hundreds of thousands have, on some 
occasions, perished through inundation and drought 
without sensibly affecting the supply for the 
market, In Entre Rios, before the revolution, 
“an estate of 3 leagues in length, by 2} in breadth, 
that is 124 sq. leagues, might have bad upon it 
generally about. 8,000 bead of horned cattle, and 
15,000 horses. The price of it, with stock, might 
be—horned cattle at 2s, cach= 8002; the horses 
at 6d, each=3751, and fixtures 1005 cost, 
therefore, of stock and fixtures, 1,2752, leaving 
the estate of 374 sq.m, as a bonus to the pur- 
chaser.’ (Robertson’s Letters on Varaguay, it. 
245, 216.) 

-Cattle-rearing estates are frequently of vast size; 
and Candioti, probably the largest landowner of 
La Plata, is said, by Mr. Robertson, to have been 
the proprietor of 300.8q. leagues of territory, with 
250,000 head of horned cattle, and 300,000 horses 
and mules, The annual increase upon’a well- 
regulated estancia varies from 30 to 40 per cent., 
which yields an enormous profit to the proprietor, 
whose expenses are comparatively trifling. And 
since the revolution, which has thrown open the 
trade of 8. America, the cattle, which were pre- 
viously not worth more than 3s, or ds, a head, are 
now wort 
Duy double the quantity both of necessaries and 
Juxuries (his own commodity of cattle always ex- 
cepted), Which he could procure for them before. 
The estancieros of Santa I were formerly among 
the richest in the viccroyalty, and furnished €y 
far the greater part of the 50,000 mules yearly 
sent to Salta for the service of Pern: but the stop- 
page of the trade with thg latter country and Pa- 
raguay, and the attacks © the Indians, have im- 
ed and depopulated that province. The 
were commonly sent, when two or three 
years old, to a perindical fair, near Salta, to which 
the purchasers from Peru repaired, and bought 
dhem in droves, at the rate of from id to 16 dol- 
Jars each, ‘The struggle for independence stopped 
this traffic; for Peru being to the last in the pos— 
session of the royalists, all intercourse with Salta 
was long eut off, and, not having been renewed to 
any great extent, the breeding of mules has de- 
clined in La Plata. 

‘The horses of the Pampas are similar to the 
common Spanish horse, aid of all colours: like the 
cattic, the original stock was introduced from 
Europe, + They wander wild in imgmense herds, 
Deing caught indiscriminately by the gauchos, 
whenever they are required. ‘Though as service- 
able to the gaucho as to the Arab, the fcrmer, 
owing, ud doubt, to the animal being raised with- 
ont any attention on his part, cares very little for 
his hose; be goads it m the most unmerciful 
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manner, and when it drops with fatigue, he forth- 
with Iassoes and mounts another, abandoning 
the exhausted horse to the wild animals. Mares 
are better treated by the Spaniards; but, among 
the Indians, mares’ flesh is the ordinary animal 
food. It may be supposed that mutton is neither 
very excellent nor dear in this country, since, by 
an old royal edict, the inhabs, were forbidden to 
drive sheep alive into the brick-kilns for fuel. The 
wool, also, a few years ago, was hardly worth the 
expense of cleaning, but it has latterly much im- 
proved in quality. | Still, however, the breed of 
sheep, like that’ of goats and hogs, is very in- 
ferior, The singular animal, the coypox, which 
furnishes the skins known in commerce by the 
naine of aufria, is abundant in Buenos Aytes, its 
skins forming a principal article of export: the 
chinchilla also abounds in various districts, Along 
the Andes are found guanacos; !amas, and vicun- * 
nas, Wild boars, deer, with jaguars, punias, and 
armadillos, are also met with, The biscacha, a 
rodent quadruped, which makes travelling over the 
Pampas dangerous from its numerous burrowings, 
is very abundant; and condors, vultures, and nu- 
merous birds of rich plumage, inhabit the country. 
Its greatest pests are giant ants, locusts, immense 
bugs, mosquitoes, and other insect tribes, 

‘The ganchos, or native peons, are the descend- 
ants of European colonists, and many of them 
have sprung from the best families of Spain, 
‘They are at once the most active and the most. 
indvlent of human, beings; living, when not on 
horseback (which ‘they generally are) in the 
rudest manner in mad huts, They ere with- 
out agriculture, subsisting almost wholly on the 
flesh of oxen and €ame of various kinds, which’ 
they catch by means of two singular weapons, in 
the use of which they are extremely dexterous, 
the lasso an@the bolus. The former, used by most 
natives of La Plata and Chili, is a strong platted 
thong of green hide, about 40ft, in length, with an 
iron ring at one end forming a running noose, the 
other end being fixed by the pepn on horseback to 
his saddle-girth. The gaucho, when about to seize 
an animal, whirls the noose with a portion of the 
thong horizontally round his head, holding the 
rest of the lasso coiled up in his left hand ; and, when 
i near enough to the object, at a precise point of its 
| rotation, flings off the noose, which seldom or never 
{ fails to secure the animal. Ifa horse, it invariably 
falls over the neck; if an ox, over the horns, As 
svon as the rider has succeeded in hie aim, he sud- 
denly turns his horse, which sets its legs ina posi- 
tion to tesist successfully the pull of the entrapped 
animal, The dexterity evinced in this operation, 
and the certainty with which an animal running: 
at full speed, is caught, are very striking. ‘The 
bolas, used also by the Indians, is briefly described 
in the art, PATAGONIA, 

The Indians are of Arancanian origin, living, 
like the gauchos, chiefly on horsebad&, but partly 
in movable tents made of hides, To their main 
food, the flesh of mares and colts, if they add any- 
thing it is maize, obtained from the Spaniards in 
exchange for salt, cattle, and blankets made by 
their women. They live together in different 
tribes, each governed by a cacique. Some arc 
friendly to the whites, but the greater part are 
bitterly hostile; and the two races maintain against 
each other an exterminating warfare, A few In- 
dians are‘employed by the whites.in agriculture ; 
receiving in payment for their services some coarse 
woollen cloths, beads, baubles, and a few other 
| articles of dress; but, in general, the independent 

tribes, wearing only a poncho, or short cloak, boots 
of colt-skin, and other articles of domestic manu- 
facture, place little value on European goods, 
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Numerous settlements were made in ‘the sixteenth 
century by the Jesuits in the Missiones, SE. of 
Corrientes, and civilisation is said to have made 
some progress among the Indians of this quarter; 
bat after the expulsion of the Jesuits, in 1767, 
they speedily lapsed into their previous barbarism. 

La Plata has scarcely any manufactures, Pon- 
chos, saddle-cloths, and blankets are made by the 
Indian women, and sold in great numbers to the 
people of Tucuman and Salta. Cordova is the 
principal manufacturing town; but the above kind 
of goods and morocco leather, with wooden bowls 
and dishes, comprise almost all the articles made 
there, The foreign imports consist principally of 
Furopean goods for the white colonists; mostly 
from Great Britain. ‘The gaucho, says a tra- 
yeller, is everywhere clothed in British manu- 
factures, Take his whole equipment—examine 
everything about him—and what is there (not of 
raw hide) that is not Brigish? If his wife has a 
gown, ten to one it is made at Manchester: the 
camp kettle in which he cooks his food, the carth- 
cnware he eats from, the knife, spurs, bit, are all 
imported from England.’ The foreign trade of 
the republic is increasing ; it almost wholly centres 
in Buenos Ayres (which sec), 

Education, as may be supposed, is not very 
flourishing in the provinces; but in the chief 
towus it is not, upon the whole, so backward as in 
some other parts of 8. America, Cordova has a 
university, and Buenos Ayres a good public li- 
brary. Newspapers are published in several towns, 
and the press is quite free, 

The constitution of the republic bears date May 
15, 1858, By its provisions the executive power 
is left to a president: elected for sif® years by repre- 
sentatives of the fourteen provinces, 133 in num- 
bor ; while the legislative authority is exercised by 
ascnate and a house of deputies, the former num- 
bering 30, and the latter 54 members. A vice- 
president, elected in the same manner and at the 
same time as the president, assists in the discharge 
of the Mecutive. The president is commander- 
in-ehief"of the troops, and appoints to all civil, 
military, and judicial offices; but be and his mi- 
nisters are responsible for their acts, and liable to 
impeachment before the senate and the house of 
representatives, 

In the budget for the year 1868, the public 
income was estimated at 87,030,000 piastres, or 
750,268, and the expenditure at 99,456,381 pi- 
astres, or 771,170/., leaving a deficit of 2,426,381 
piastres, or 20,9182, to be covered by taxes on 
various articles of consumption. The public debt 
amounted to 8,188,0000, i L8%3, the greater part 
of it being the result of two British loans, The 
army, at the commencement of 1864, consisted of 
10,744) men, and the navy of seven steamers and 
ten ing vessels, 

‘This country was first discovered in 1517, and 
settled by the ‘Spaniards in 1553, It was long 
dependent on Peru; but, in 1778, was crected into 
a viceruyalty, comprising, together with La Plata, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uruguay, The English 
made an unsuccessful attempt on this country in 
1807. In 1810 the struggle began betwéen the 
inhabs. of Buenos Ayres and Spain, which termi- 
uated, in 1816, in the independence of the former. 
The first congress met at Tucuman, but the federal 
cap, was soon transferred to Buenos Ayres. In 
1827 a war broke out between the republic and 

Jrazil, respecting the possession of Uruguay (Ban- 
da Oriental), established as an independent state 
in 1828; and subsequently La Plata became in- 
volved in disputes with both Bolivia. and France. 
These wars contributed to retard the march of her 
prosperity; but, with all her accumulated difficul- 
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ties, La Plata has made great strides towards de- 
veloping her abundant natural resources, ‘80 as to 
become a comparatively flourishing country. 

PLATA (RIO DE LA), (River of Silver), alarge 
river of S. America, draining with its gumerous 
affiuents the greater part of the states of La Plata, 
Banda Oriental, and Pai ¥, with smaller por- 
tions of Bolivia and Brazil. ‘It is formed by the 
union of two important branches, the Parana and 
Uruguay, and, gradually increasing in width, be- 
comesa very large estuary, entering the S, Atlantic 
Ocean between Punta Negra (lat. 34° 55’ S., long. 
55° 5’ W.) on the NE., and Cape St. Antonio (lat. 
36° 21’ S,, long, 56° 49’ W.) on the SW.; having 
on its N. bank the city and port of Monte Video 
and the colony of San Sacramento, while on the 
opposite side, 124 m. from its mouth, is Buenos 
Ayres. The basin of this great river is estimated 
to occupy about 1,250,000 sq. m., being inferior in 
extent only to those of the Amazon and Missis- 
sippi. Its length, from the source of the Paraguay 
to its mouth, is about.2,450 m, 

The longest and most direct river, and that of 
the largest volume, belonging tothis great water 
system, is the Paraguay, which, on receiving the 
waters of the Parana at Corrientes (27° 20’ S. lat.), 
assumes the name of that branch. It has its 
sources between lat, 13° and 14° §,, in the low 
ranges connecting the great mountains of Peru 
and Brazil, which constitute the water-shed be- 
tween the affluents of the Amazon and those of 
the Rio de la Plata, Many navigable streams join 
it from the F, as it through Brazil; but 
those on the W, side, though not so numerous, are 
much more extensive, Retween the 17th and 
19th degs, of S, lat. occurs that wide region of 
swamps called the Lake of Xarayes, which, during 
the periodical inundations of the river, is flooded 
so extensively as to form a great inland sea, 
stretching from 1. to W. between 200 and 300 m., 
and from N, to S, upwards of 100 m., with a depth 
of 10 or 12 ft. At the close of the rainy scason, 
these waters are carried off by the Paraguay, 
which is navigable from this point to its mouth 
for vessels of 40 or 50 tons, a direct distance of 
1,200 m, ‘The other western affluents are the Pil- 
comayo and Vermejo, which fall into it between 
Assumption and Corrientes, ‘both having their 
sources in Bolivia, and flowing SE. through the 
great chaco, or desert, The Pilcomayo, after a 
course of 1,000 m., enters the main stream by two 
branthes, about 60 m. apart: it is shallow, and 
not. navigable even by canoes. The Vermejo, 
which falls into the main river about 135 m. below 
that last mentioned, riseg.on the E. slope of the 
Andes, and is navigable {Sr large boats through 
the whole of the level tountry for nearly 700 m. 

The Parana (which joins the Paraguay at Cor- 
rientes, and gives its own name to its lower part) 
rises in the tuble-land of Brazil, in lat. 21° S., 
hardly 120 m. from the shores of the Aulantic. It 
flows S. and then curves westward, separating 
Brazil from Paraguay, and, lower down, divides 
the latter country from the states of La Plata, It 
has numerous affuents, but though the main stream 
be upwards of 1,000 m. in length, it is not nayi- 
gable for more than 100 m., owing to the saltos, or 
falls, the lowest. of which, close to the island of 
Apipe, is in lat. 279 26 S., long. 56° 47’ W. From 
this point the river at once becomes navigable for 
vessels of 300 is. The most important fall, 
however, is considerably higher up the stream, in 
lat, 23° 30'S. being upward of 50 ft. in height, 
From Corrientes, the united river, now from 14 m. 
to 2m, in width, flows through a vast channel, 
mach broken by islands, overrun with trees, and 
subject to inundation. The only considerable 
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trib. of the Parana below Corrientes is the Salado, 


which fises in the E. Cordillera of the Andes, and, | ji 


after a devious course through the mountains, runs 
south-eastward through the Pampas, to its junc- 
tion with the main river, near Santa Fé, in lat. 31° 
40’ S, Here the Parana divides into numerous 
branches, formed by pretty large islands, becoming 
more frequent lower down, the stream, which at 
length opens into the estuary of La Plata, by a long 
narrow delta, having two principal branches, The 
depth at the mouth is seldom less than 2 fathoms, 
and there is an uninterrupted navigation through- 
out the year for vessels of 300 tons from Assump- 
tion, upwards of 800 m, from the mouth. It bas 
been estimated, says Mr, Darwin, that ‘the river, 
at its soiatce, has only a fall of 1 ft, per mile, and 
much tess lower down in its course; indeed, a rise 
of 7 ft, at Buenos Ayres may be perceived 180 
miles from the mouth of the Parana. But notwith- 
standing these advantages, we met during our de- 
scent very few vessels, One of the best gifts of 
nature seems here wilfully thrown away, so grand 
a chanucl of communication being left nearly un- 
occupied: a river in which ships might navigate 
trom a temperate country, as surprisingly abun- 
dant in some productions as destitute of others, to 
another, pessessing a tropical climate, and a soil, 
perhaps anequalied in fertility in any part of the 
world, How different would have been the aspect 
of this country if English instead of Spanish 
colonists had, by good fortune, first sailed up this 
splendid river!’” (Voyage of the Ady, and Beagle, 
iii, 164.) The inundations of the Paraguay and 
Parana bear a close analogy to those of the Nile, 
‘ Both rivers, says Sir Woodbine Parish, ‘rise in 
the torrid zone, nearly at the same distance from 
the equator; and both, though holding their 
courses’ towards opposite poles, disembogue by 
deltas in about the same lat.: both are navigable 
for very long distances, and both have their peri- 
odical risings, bursting over their natural bounds, 
and inundating immense tracts of country.’ The 
Parana begins to rise about the end of Dec., soon 
atter the commencement of the rainy season in the 
Ss, tropic, and increases gradually ull Apal, when 
it begins to fall somewhat more rapidly till the 
beginning of July: a second rising, called repante, 
is vecasioned by the winter rains 8. of the tropic 
of Capricorn, but it seldom overtlows the banks 

The ordinary average of the increase below Cor- 
rientes is 12 ft; but at Assumption, where the 
river is more confined, the rise is said to be gome- 
times as much as 6 or 6 fathoms, Occasionally, 
however, these floods ate much higher, penetra- 
ting into the jungles of the interior, and drowning 
nunibers ‘of wild anitals, the carcasses of which 
poison the air for monthg afterwards. The river 
at these tines is execedingly turbid, from the 
yteat quantity of vegetable substances and mud 
brought down by its the velocity of the streant in 
the higher and” narrower parts at first prevents 
their deposition ; but as it approaches the lower 
Jands, or papas, they are spread over the face of 
the country, forming a grey slimy. soil, which 
increases vegetation in a surprising degree. ‘The 
extent of ground thus covered during the inunda- 
tions is estimated at 30,000 sq. m. 

‘The Uruguay, the other preat branch of the 
wstuary of La Plata, takes its uame frum the 
numerous falls and rapids which mark its courses 
It is upwards of 800 m, in length, rising in lat, 
27° 30’, on the Sierra de S. Caterina, in the prov. 
of that name, ofly about 75 m. W, the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its course is at first nearly due W,, but is 
alterwards tumed southward by a mountain rauge, 
separating it from the Purana. It receives several 
important affluents, of which the Negro, the prin- 
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cipal river of Banda Oriental, is the chief. It 
ry of La Plata about 50 m. below 
the junction of the latter; and its clear blue 
waters may be distinguished. from the muddy 
stream of the Parana for miles after their junc- 
tion. The country through which the Uruguay 
flows is of a very uneven and rocky character; in 
consequence of which the navigation is broken by 
many reefs and falls, only passable during the 
periodical floods. Of these, the lowest are the 
Saltos Grande and Chico, in lat, 31° 30’, about 
190 m. above its mouth, 

The estuary of the Rio de la Plata the recipient 
of these great rivers, is about 185 m. in length, 
its breadth at the mouth being about 130 m., 
though it gradually becomes narrower, till, op- 
posite Bucnos Ayres, it has a width of only 29 m, 
The coast on the N. side is in general high and 
rocky ; whereas on the opposite side the shores 
are low, extending inyards in immense pampas, 
The depth of the river increases towards the 
mouth, where it averages 10 fathoms; but at 
Monte Video it scarcely exceeds 3 fathoms, and 
gradually lessens, so that vessels drawing more 
than £6 ft. water cannot ascend above Buenos 
Ayres, E, of Monte Video is an immense bank of 
sand and shells, called. the English Bank; besides 
which there are many other sand-banks, covered 
when the river is low with only about 8 ft. water, 
one of which, called the Ortiz, is in some parts 
between Lf and 12 m. in width. The currents 
are extremely irregular, both in rate and direction, 
a consequence of the immense volume of water 
brought down at certain seasons by the Parana, as 
well as of the influence of the winds at the mouth 
of the river: ingjeed, this variability of the winds 
and currents constitutes one of the chief diffi- 
culties in navigating the Plata, which, on this 
account,.bas been termed ‘El Infierno de los 
Marineros,’ - 

In calm weather the currents are generally very 
slack, and almost as regular as tides, setting up 
and down the river alternately, The < pro- 
duced by the pampero#, or SW. gales, % called 
from their blowing over the pampas S. of Buenos 

vres, is remarkable from the singular fluctua- 
is in the depth of the water before and after 
their occurrence, the river being always higher 
when they begin; whereas, after they 
have continted for a few hours, the water is forced 
ont to sea, so that the sand-banks begin to ap- 
pear, and, on some oceasions, even the anchor- 
ing grounds have been laid bare! The tides are 
so much disturbed, and, as it were, hidden by the 
currents, that it hzs been affirmed they have no 
existenve; but, according to the ‘American Coast 
Pilot,’ they arc clearly discernible in calm weather, 
though their rise seldom exceeds 6ft. (American 
Coast Pilot.) 

‘The Riv de la Plata, which, with its affuents, 
furnishes an internal navigation ef many thousand 
miles, must of cowtse, even in its present neg- 
lected state, have a considerable commerce, of 
which Buenos Ayres and Monte Vinxo are the 
great entrepéts, and tu which the reader is referred 
for further details, ‘The river trade, however, ix 
far less extensive at present than is generally sup- 
posed ; the intercourse with Chili and Peru having 
greatly decreased since the establishment of inde- 
pendence at Buenos Aytes, and that with Para- 
guay having been alf but annihilated by the 
exclusive and despotic policy adopted by its 
late dictator. Dr, Francia, The river is pre- 
eminently well-adapted for steam navigation, and, 
under more happy citcumstances, might become 
the medium of a trade inferior only to that. of the 
Ganges and the Mississippi. 
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PLATA, a considerable city of ancient Greece, 
now wholly in ruins, in Boeotia, at the N. foot of 
Mount Citheron, about 7m. SW. Thebes, This 
town has acquired renown from its having given 
its name to the great battle fought in its vicinity, 
on the 22d September, anno 479 B.c., between the 
combined Greek forces under Pausanias, and the 
Persian army under Mardonius, generalissimo of 
the forces left by Xerxes in Greece. The Grecians 
gained a most complete victory, Mardonius waa 
Killed in the action; and the camp to which the 
fugitives retreated having been forced, a prodigious 
slaughter took place, 1n fact, with the exception 
of about 40,000 horse, who escaped under Artaba- 
zus, the entire Persian army, said to have been 
nearly 300,000 strong, was all but entirely anni 
hilated,  (Merod., Jib. ix, cap. 69.) The victori- 
ous Greeks, besides securing the independence of 
their country, found an dmmense booty in the 
camp of the Persians, A tenth part ofthe spoil 
was given to Pausanias, the general, whose great 
talents materially contributed to the success of the 
day ; and another tenth was set apart as gfferings | 
to the gods, From the produce of the latter was | 
presented to the shrine of Delphi a golden tripod, 
supported on a brazen pillar formed of three ser- 
pents twisted togethér, And it is a singular and 
curious fact, that this identical pillar, having been 
carried to Constantinople, still exists in the Hip- 
podrome of that city! (Herod. 1 cap, 80; 
and the arts, ConsTaNTiINorLe and Deveir, in 
this work.) 

Notwithstanding the services the Platwans had 
rendered to the common cause in this great strug- 
gle, their city was, at a subsequent period, anno 
874 1.¢., taken and razed by the Spartans. But 
she was afterwards restored, and her walls rebuilt, 
by Alexander the Great,“ The existing remains 
of the city date from the wra of that conqueror, 

PLAUEN, a town of the k. of Saxony, circ, 
Zurichau, cap. districts Plauen and Pausa; on the 
White Elster, 58 m. 5. by W. Leipsic, on the rail- 
way fronf Leipzig to ‘Nuremberg, Pop. 16,166 in 
1861. ‘The town is built on uneven ground, walled, 
and has several churches and hospitals, a gymna- 
sium, and a royal castle. It is a thriving place, 
with manufactures of linens, and cotton goods and 
yarn; it has also considerable markets for wool. 
Pearly arc occasionally found in this part of the 
river, and there is a royal pearl fishery at Oelsnitz, 
in the neighbourbood, 

PLYMOUTH ant DEVONPORT, two pari. 
bors. and sea-port towns of England, co. Devon, 
and hund. Roborough, formingstogether the prin- 
cipal naval port of Great Britain aiter Portsmouth, 
at the bottom or N, end of Plymouth Sound, on a 
kind of rocky promontory between the Tamar and 

_ Plym, 36 m. SW, Exeter, and 246 m, W. by 8, Lon- 
don by Great Western and South Devon railway. 
Pop, of parl, andginan, bor, Plymouth, 62,99 in 
1861; pop. of mun, bor. Devonport, 50,440, and of 
paz). bor, Devonport, 64,783 in 1861, The towns are 
built on rather unequal ground; Plymouth being 
on the-, and Devonport on the W. side of the 
space (3 m.. broad) between the two rivers: the 
meditl suburb of Stonehouse connects the two 
towns, Plymouth is old and irreguidrly laid out; 
several of its streets are narrow and ill-built, a few 
also being steep, Many improvements, however, 
have been made within the last few years, and it 
has now several handsome streets and good squares, 
lined with substantial stoue houses, Devonport, 
formerly called Dock, may be said to be the new 
town of Plymouth, having been almost entirely 
built since 1760: most of its streets are straight 
and wide, and the older houses are being gradually 
‘replaced by handsomer and more substantial build- 
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ings. Its wide handsomie streets, which erdss each 
other at right angles, are paved with limestone 
quarried in the neighbourhood. Both towns are 
well lighted with gas, and water is abundantly 
supplied to Plymouth by the corporation, and to 
Devonport by a joint stock company. . 

‘The principal public buildings of Plymouth ate, 


a modern guildhall, with a small attached bor. - 


gaol; an exchange, and custom-house ; a very ele- 
gant edifice, called the Atheneum, belonging to 
the Plymouth: Literary Institution; a public 
library; and a spendid hotel and theatre built by 
the corporation, at an expense of nearly 40,0002. 
The portion of the latter building forming the 
theatre and assembly rooms was destroyed by fire 
on the 6th of January, 1863, but has since been 
rebuilt. Among the other public buildings are 
the Royal Union Baths, and a plain stone struc- 
ture called the Freemasous’ Hall. ‘here are also 
anew and extensive market-place, furmed at an 
expense of more than 10,000; and several bar- 
racks, hospitals, and prisons belonging to govern- 
ment. The Naval Hospital, at Stonehouse, is of 
great extent, and admirably arranged ; and oppo- 
site to the water-entry of this hospital is the Royal 
Military Hospital, with an arcade of 41 arches, 
supporting a terrace, and covered promenade be- 
low : there is, also, a large military prison at Mill- 
bay, capable of accommodating nearly 3,000 per- 
sons. One of the most striking features of Ply- 
mouth is its citadel, erected on a commanding 
eminence in 1670: it has five bastions, and is sur- 
rounded on three sides by a deep ditch and counter- 
scarp: the interior comprises a governor's house, 
residences for numerous military officers, and ex- 
tensive barracks, The victualllnge office, erected 
at Duval's or Devil's Point, S. of Stonehouse, is 
of large size, and replete with every convenience, 
W. of the citadel is the clevated walk called the 
Hoe, which commands a fine view of the Sound 


and the surrounding country, including Mount’ 


Ldgeumbe, with the Cornish hills in the W., the 
high land of Dartmoor in the N., and Saltram, 
its neighbourhood, and distant torrs in the NE, 
Plymouth has several good ecclesiastical edi- 
fices. St. Andrew's church, erected at different 
petiods between the 12th and 15th centuries, is a 
and rather handsome structure, with a square 
embattled tower; its interior comprises accommo- 
dation for 2,500 persons, and is, on the whole, ele- 
gantly arranged. Charles's church, built towards 
the close of the 17th century, and named after’ 
King Charles I, is a neat building, with a square 
tower surmounted by a light steeple, There are 
several other churches and CMapels-of-ease, besides 
the chapel in the citadelpand the mariners’ church, 
called Trinity Church, as well as some Baptist 
chapels, and others belonging to the sect denomi- 
nated ‘Plymouth Brethren,’ The Wesleyan, Asso- 
ciated, and Bryanite Methodists, Independents, 
Presbyterians, and Unitarians, have also chapels; 
and there is a meeting-house for the Society of 
Friends, and a synagogue. Five Sunday schools are 
attached to the Established Church, and religious 
instruction is furnished by the Dissentera to many 
hundred children of both sexes. A grammar 
school, in the patronage of the corporation, is at~ 
tended by from 20 to 80 boys; and another school, 
formerly proprietary, furnishes a good general edu- 
cation to about 50 boys. There is, likewise, an 
endowed charity SYhool for 40 children of each 
sex. Dame Rogers's charity gives clothing and 
instructioy to 52 girls, and a Laneastrian school is 
attended by 176 boys and 120 girls, An orphan 
asylum was established some years ago; and there 
are 4 sets of almshouses, besides the ‘South Devon 
and East Cornwall Hospital,’ and ‘ Public Dispen- 
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sary,’ for providing the poor with gratuitous me- 
dical aid; and other benevolent and religious in- 
stitutions supported by voluntary contributions, 

The literary establishments comprise the Ply- 

mouth’ Institution, or Atheneum, for the promo- 

tion of science and literature ; the Natural History 

Society of Devon and Cornwall; a public library 

with 6,000 vols. ; a medical library, established in 
41794; a law library, established in 1815 ; a theolo- 

gical library ; anda mechanics’ institute. 

~ Devonport, unlike Plymouth, is a regularly for- 

tified town, surrounded by lines commenced in 

the reign of George II, but since much improved. 

It is also defended by the fortress of Mount Wise, 

between the town and the harbonr on the S., and 

by a fort on Mount Pleasant te the N., and _a bat- 
tery at Obelisk Point on the peninsula of Mount 

Edgcumbe, on the opposite side of the harbour. 

Tnasmuch, however, a8 several of the adjacent 

heights command the town, it could not oppose 

any effectual resistance to an army attacking it by 
land; but itis quite secure from any attack by sea. 

Close to the fort of Mount Wise is the governor's 

house, a handsome stone building, fronted by a 

parade, forming a favourite promenade: on its 
ide ix the port-admiral’s house, a modern, capa~ 
us stone building, A town-hall has been erected, 
and other edifices for various purposes have been 
built since the grant of the charter in 1838. Op- 
posite the town-hall (which is a ueat Doric strue- 
ture) stands a fluted column, erected in 1847, in- 
tended to commemorate the naming of Devonport, 
in 1824: its summit commands a fine view of the 
harbour and surrounding scenery, There are 11 
churches, and numerous dissenting chapels, belong- 
ing to Baptists, Independents, Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, andUnitarians, with attached Sunday schools, 
There are also ‘several endowed and subscription 
schools, furnishing instruction to nearly 5,000 
children of both sexes. A public dispensary and 
savings bank have also been established. _Devon- 
port, however, is mainly dependent on its dock~ 
yard, which, indeed, constitutes by far the most 
interesting feature of the united town, 

Plymouth has been, for a lengthened period, 
the second naval harbour of Great Britain, The 
dockyard at Devonport, commenced in the reign 
of William ILL, is one of the finest establishments 
of its kind in Europe. Tt extends along the shore 
of THamoaze 3,500 ft. with an extreme breadth of 
1,300 ft., including an area of 75 acres: the en- 
trance on the land side is from Fore Streetfone of 
the principal thoroughfares of Devonport. The 
basin of the dock is only 250 ft. in length, and 
180 ft.in width; butgthe excellence of Hamoaze 
as a natural harbour renders a larger basin of Jess 
importance, The wharf-wall extends along the 
shore; and the depth of water is such as to allow 
the largest ships of the Jiue to come close up to 
the principal jetties to take m stores. 

‘The dockyard is divided into two nearly equal 
parts by a canal (similar to that in Portsmouth), 
which furnishes ensy access for boats to the store- 
houses, toperies, and smithies. In the N. half, } 
and facing the harbour, are dry docks for ships of 
120 guns, with jettics for their accommodatfon 
after having been undocked. A fine double dock, 
for ships of 74 guns, communicates directly with 
the harbour, and a smaller dock opens into the 
older basin, in addition to which a capacious new 
pasin is now being formed in tke SW. part of the 
yard. ‘The roofs of the docks are extraordinary 
xpceimens of architectural skill, each being formed 
of a single arch, unsupported either by buttress or 
pillars, Workshops and sheds are erected in va- 
rious parts, and a quadrangular range of fire-proof 
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sails, and rigging. At the N. end, also, is a range 
of handsome honses, with attached gardens, form- 
ing the residence of the principal officers, On the 
S. side of the yard are bnilding slips for large ves- 
sels, and others for those of inferior size : near these 
is a building in which planks are steamed, when - 
required to receive any particular curvature; and 
in this part, also, are extensive timber-bertba, 
sawpits, and mast-houses, besides a large pond 
in which masts and. yards are kept soaked to pre- 
yent their cracking by exposure to the sun. The 
blacksmiths’ shop, about 200 ft. square, comprises 
many forges. Anchors are made in it of the 
largest size. The ropery, which is the finest in 
the kingdom, comprises 2 ranges of building, cach 
1,200 ft. in length, and 3 stories in height, built 
entirely f stone and iron, as a security against 
fire: contiguous to them is the hemp-magazine, 
In this part of the yard, also, is the modcl-loft, in 
which are the patternrof the various parts of ships 
ordered to be constructed by the Admiralty. The 
gun-wharf, or arsenal, separated from the dock- 
yard by North Corner Street, includes within the 
Walls about 44 acres: it has two principal ware- 
houses for muskets, pistols, and other small arms, 
with sheds for gun carriages. a powder magazine, 
and acooperage. A great number of men.are em~ 
ployed in the different departments of the dock- 
yard, especially during war, or when a fieet has to 
be fitted out; and the scale on which the various 
operating ‘are conducted, the diversity of the em- 
ployment, the perfection of the machinery, and 
the activity prevalent throughout the establish- 
ment, are all objects of, admiration. But no indi- 
vidual who is not if uniform, or is not well known 
to the authorifs, is allowed to enter the duck- 
yard, unless py special permission. 

The harbour of Plymouth is double, being formed 
by the estuaries of the Plym and ‘Tamar, openis 
into the NE. and NW. angles of Plymouth Sound ; 
theestuary of the Plym forms the Catwater, a con- 
venient and capacious harbour for merchant vex- 
sels; and that of the Tamar expands into the 
noble road or harbour of Hamoaze, about: 4m, in 
length, by about $m. in width: it is almost com- 
pletely land-locked, and has moorings for 100 sail 
of the Kine, with secure anchoring-ground for a 
still larger number: its average sep is 9 fathoms 
at ebb tide, and the largest ships float close to the 
quays, Subordinate to the harbour of Catwater 
is Sutton-pool, a small tide-basin, to the E. of the 
citadel, surrounded by quays for the convenience 
of colliers, coasting vessels, and fishing smacks, by 
which it is almost exclusively frequented. In 
Mill-bay, also, to the W. of Plymouth, a pier has 
Leen constructed for the accommodation of the 
largest steamers at all times of the tide. Spring 
tides rise from 15 to 18 ft,, and neaps from 6 ft, to 
8 ft. 

The bay or arm of the sea, called Plymouth 
Sound, into which these harbofus open, is used 
for the accommodation of the ships that have 
deen refitted in the dockyards, and as a safe 
asylum for all sorts of ships in stormy weather. 
Owing, however, to the heavy swell ‘thrown in 
from the $., it was formerly a very unsafe place 
for anchoring; and, to obviate this inconvenience, 
asti dous breakwater, or mole (similar to that of 
Cherbourg, and, still more, to that of Civita Vee- 
chia, constructed by the emperor Trajan), has heen 
formed in the middle of the Sound, stretching in a 
line, straight in the middle but inclined inwards 
at either extremity, between Cawsand Bay on the 
one side and Bovisand Bay on the other, The 
material consists ef rough cubical blocks, each 
weighing from 1} to 2 tons and upwards. The 
top of the breakwater presents a flat surface, 
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about ten yards in width, whence it slopes on 
both sides to the bottom, the principal slope being 
on the side next the sea, A lighthouse is erected 
on its W. extremity. 

This great undertaking has cost a very large 
sum, but the important object in view in its con- 
struction has been completely attained. That 
part of the Soand within the breakwater has been 
rendered one of the very best roadsteads in the 
world: it is accessible on either side, and is sufii- 
ciently capacious to admit the largest fleets, which 
tide under cover of this immense bulwark during the 
stormiest weather in perfect safety. The Eddystone 
lighthouse stands about 14m. S. by W. the break- 
water, and is an important appendage to the 
harbour, the entrance to which would, but for 
this beacon, be comparatively dangerous, in conse- 
quence of the hidden rocks on which it is placed, 
Within the breakwater, and opposite to and 
commanding ,the entrane to Hamoaze, is St. 
Nicholas Island, which has been strongly forti- 
tied, and constitutes, with the redoubt, at Staddon 
height, above Boyisand quay (near which is 
formed the reservoir for supplying II. M’s ships 
with water), the principal defence of the town 
and harbour on the side of the sea, The Hamoaze 
is bounded on the §., directly opposite Devonport, 
by the beautiful peninsula of Mount Edgeumbe, 
the seat of the noble family of Edgeumbe. On the 
upper part of the Hamoaze, and on its W. side, is 
the town of Saltash, A splendid bridge, known 
as Brunel’s Albert Bridge, unites the counties of 
Devon and Cornwall: it is constructed of two 
spans of 455 feet each, and stands 100 feet above 
high water mark, 

In Catwater harbour .there sf wet and dry 
docks, formerly suited to the, construction of 
74-gun ships; but for many years they have been 
used exclusively for merchant-vessels. Ou the 
E, side of the Catwater are the villages of Oreston 
and Turnchapel, mostly occupied by persons en- 
gaged in the dockyards, or otherwise connected 
with the trade of the port. In this direction, also, 
are the finely situated villages of Upper and 
Lower Hooe, Mount Batten, at the SW. ex- 
tremity of the Catwater, opposite Sutton-pool, is 
a very picturesque object. It is surmounted by 
an ancient castle, : 

The trade of Plymouth is of considerable im- 
portance: the gross customs’ duties amounted 
to 181,1900, in 1863. ‘There belonged to the port 
on the Ist Jan,, 1864, 233 sailing vessels under 50, 
and 214 above 50 tons, besides [2 steamers, of an 
aggregate burthen of 409 tong, A large part of 
the trade uf the town depends on the dockyard, 
Steamers touch here daily, on their passage be- 
tween London, Dublin, Belfast, and Southainpton, 
The manufacturing establishments of Plymouth 
comprise a very extensive sail-cloth factory, a 
sugar-refinery, glass-house, starch-factory, and a 
soap-boiling establishment. The communication 
with the country E. of the Plym is effected by an 
iron bridge of five arches, raised on granite piers, 
built at the sole expense of the late Earl of Mor- 
ley, Plymouth is united by railway with Exeter, 
Bristol, tnd the metropolis, 

Plymouth was incorpérated in 18 Henry VI. 
Tts present municipal officers are a mayor, 11 
aldermen, and 86 couicillors, the borough being 
divided into six wards. Quarter and petty sessions 
are held under a recorder; and there is also a 
borough court for the trial of civil actions, and a 
county court, Devonport has also been made a 
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to the I. of C, since the reign of Henry YV., but 
it occasionally exercised the franchise at an 
earlier period. The electoral boundaries were 
enlarged by the Reform Act, so as to include with 
the old bor. a small portion of land NE. the town 
on the Exeter road, Reg. clectors, 2,918 in 1865. 
The Reform Act constituted Devonport a parl. 
bor., and conferred on it the privilege of returni 

2 mems, to the H. of C. ‘The electoral limits 
comprise the par, of Stoke-Damerell and township 
of Stonehouse. Registered electors, 2,826 in 1865. 
Markets, in Plymouth, on Monday, Thorsday, 
and Saturday; in Devonport, on Tuesday, Thurs. 
day, and Saturday; beth abundantly’ supplied 
with every kind of provisions, 

Plymouth, oriftnally called Tameorwerth, and 
afterwards Sutton (or South Town), received its 
present name at the period of its incorporation, in 
the reign of Henry VI. The town received a 
considerable accession of wealth on the dissolution 
of the monasteries, and in the reign of Elizabeth 
was greatly benefited by a supply of good water, 
conveyed by a channel, 24 m. ‘in length, from 
Dartmoor, planned by the famous Sir Francis 
Drake, a native of the town. During the same 
reign, Plymouth Sound was the rendezvous of. 
the flect opposed to the Armada, and also of the 
fleet sent against Cadiz. The town suffered 
greatly, on three occasions, from the lague, 
which, in 1626, carried off 2,000 persons, During 
the parliamentary wars it embraced the cause of 
the parliament, and was besieged by Prince 
Maurice and the royalists, though without success. 

Devonport, as is already stated, is quite a modern, 
town, which owes its rise to the rapidly increasing 
importance of the dockyard during the American 
and French wars, Stonchouse, which connects 
Plymouth with Devonport, is still more modern, 
and has been wholly built within the present 
century, 

Prymoors, a town and sea-port of the U, 
States, in Massachusetts, cap, co. of its own name, 
35 m. SE. Boston, with which it is connected by 
railway. Pop. 7,200 in 1860, The town has a 
court-house, gaol, bank, and several churches, 
and some cotton and woollen factories, iron-worka, 
and mills, the machinery of which is impelled by 
a rivulet intersecting the town. The harbour, 
though spacious, is so shallow that vessels draw- 
ing more than 10 or 11 ft, water must partly 
unlogd at a distance from the wharfs. Plymouth 
is th® oldest town in New England, its founda- 
tions having been laid in 1620. 

PLYMPTON EARLE, or PLYMPTON MAU- 
RICE, a decayed bor., mawket town, and par. of 
England, co, Devon, hynd, its own name, 4} m, 
E. Plymouth. Area of borough and parish, which 
are co-extensive, 170 acres. Pop, 900 in 1861, 
and 933 in 1841. The town comprises two streets 
disposed in the form of the letter T.; and it has 
an old guildhall, under which is held the corn- 
market. The church is small, and the living is 
a curacy subordinate to the Adjoining parish of 
Plympton St, Mary, The Wesleyan Methodists 
and Independents have places of worship. N. of 
the town are the ruins of a once magnificent 
castle, occupying nearly 2 acres of ground: it 
was built by Richard de Rivers, earl of Devon- 
shire, to whom the town was granted, with ‘the 
honour of Plympton, by Henry I.’ Plympton 
Earle claims to 4e a bor, by prescription, but. 
received a royal charter in the 13th Edward IIL. 
It was one of the stannary towns; but for many 


corporate town, ahd divided into wards; its muni-| years it has been in a decaying condition, and 
cipal officers being a mayor, aldermen, and coun- | the bor was not considered of sufficient importance 
cillors, It has a commission of the peace under a | to be included in the provisions of the Municipal 


recorder, Plymouth has regularly sent 2 mems,| Reform Act. But, decayed as it is, 
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meme, tp the H. of C., with some interrnptions, 
from the reign of Edward I. down to the Reform 
‘Act, by which it was disfranchised. Markets on 
Saturday ; fairs for cattle and woollen cloth, Feb, 
25, April 6, Aug. 12, and Oct. 28. 

POCKLINGTON, a market town, par., and 
township of England, E. riding co. York, Wilton 
Beacon, div. of wap. Harthill, on a small trib. of 

athe Derwent, 12} m. E, by S. York, Area of par., 
including 4 townships, 4,380 acres. Pop. of town- 
ship, 2671 in 1861. It is a good county town; 
and the market-place, though small, is conve- 
niently arranged, The church, in the centre of 
the town, is a large cruciform structure, with a 
handsome tower at its W. end, and a chance] con- 
taining some carved stalls: the Igving is a vicarage 
in the gift of the dean of York, A free grammar 
school was founded here in 1526, and endowed with 
Jands that now yield upwards of £,0002 a year: 
the master is appointed by the master and fellows 
af St, John’s College, Cambridge. A national 
school also was established in 1819, It has no 
manufactures, but a considerable trade has grown 
up, chiefly in corn, flour, timber, coal, and general 
goods, since the completion of the canal from E. 
Cottingwith on the Derwent, to Street Bridge, 
about a mile from the town. Markets on Satur- 
tay: faits for horses, March 7, May 6, Ang. 5, 
and Noy. 8 Great show of horses, Feb, 24 and 
Dec, 17. 

PODOLIA, a government: of Russia in Europe, 
chiefly between the 48th and 50th degs. of N, lat., 
and the 26th and 3ist degs. of E. long.; having 
N, Volhynia, NE. Kiev, SE, Kherson, SW. Bessa~ 
rabia, and NW. Galicia, Length, NW. to SE, 
240 m. Area, 15,200 sq. m, op. 1,748,466 in 
1858, principally Poles, but including some Rus~ 
sians, and about 150,000 Jews. The greater part 
of the country is flat, but a low branch of the 
Carpathians extends through it in an easterly di- 
rection. The general slope is towards the SE, 
Principal rivers, Bug and Dniestr, which last forms 
the SW. boundary. The climate js healthy, and 
mild enough for the vine and mulberry to flourish 
in the open air. Soil stony, but in general very 
fertile, and Podolia formerly ranked among the 
most valuable proys. of Poland, as it now does of 
the Russian empire. Corn is produced in abun- 
dance; the produce exceeding the home consump- 
tion by one-third. Hemp, flax, tobacco, hops, beans, 
and various fruits are grown, ‘The culture of the 
vine, though on the increase, is not of ang im- 
portance; and orchard and garden husbandry is 
conducted in a negligent manner. Pastures luxu- 
riant. Cattle-rearing is an important business; 
and many head of catfie are sent into Germany, 
where they are much priztd for their beauty and 
excellence, ‘The sheep yield but indifferent wool, 
‘A good many hogs are kept, as wellas poultry and 
pees. The forests are estimated to cover 991,442 
deciatines, or nearly 3 million acres, only a small 
proportion of which belongs to the crown, Game 
fs scarce, but the fisheries are highly productive, 
Saltpetre, lime, and alabaster are the principal 
mineral products. Manufactures are quite insig- 
nificant; except distilleries, there are only a few 
woollen cloth, jeather, potash, and saltpetre fac- 
tories, The trade, which consists mostly of the’ 
export of grain to Odessa, and cattle to Galicia 
and Germany, is wholly in the hands of the Jews, 
Podolia is divided info 12 districts; its cap. is 
Kaminictz, It is one of the 18 governments pri- 
vileged with respect to its judicial administration 
and the distillation of spirits; it is suboedinate to 
the government of Kiev, both as to military affairs 
and public instraction, ' Most of its inhabs, belong 
to the Greek Church. 
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Podolin was long governed by its own princes; 
but, in 1569, it was united to Poland, who erected it 
into the two voivedes of Podolia and Braczlaw. 
It has belonged to Russia since 1793, 

POITIERS, or POICTIERS (an. Limonum, and 
afterwards Pictavi), a city of France, dép. Vienne, 
of which it is the eap.; on the Claim, a tributary 
of the Vienne, 58 m. SSE. Tours, and 78 m, NE. 
by E. La Rochelle, on the railway from Paris to La 
Rochelle. Pop, 39,563 in 1861. The city is sur- 
rounded by old walis, flanked with towers. Few 
French cities occupy a greater extent of ground, 
bat a large space within the walls consists of fields 
and gardens. ‘The streets are inconveniently steep, 
ill-paved, and gloomy, and the city generally 1s 
ilL-built, its houses being without either taste or 
dignity. It has but one good square, the Place 
Inpériale, in which was formerly a statue of Louis 
XIV. Previously to the Revolution, few towns n 
France had so many chgrches; and though much 
diminished, many of them still exist; but there 
are few other public edifices worth notice. The 
cathedral is a large, though rather low. Gothic 
edifice, said to have heen founded by Henry If. of 
¥ngland, The church of St, Radegonde i3 much 
more ancient, being said to owe its origin to the 
wife of Clotaire, in 587. The crypt containing her 
tomb, and some other portions of the original 
edifice, are still extant, but the rest of the building 
mostly dates from the 11th century, ‘Ihe ehurch 
of Notre Dame is very handsome, and several of 
the other churches have some curivus tombs and 
monuments, The hall of justice, public library, 
with 12,000 vols., bishop’s palace, theatre, cavalry, 
barracks, and baths, are the other most conspicuous: 
buildings. Poitiers is the seat of a royal court, of 
tribunals of original jurisdiction and commerce; a 
university academy, faculty of law, and royal col~ 
lege; and has societies of agriculture, arts, and 
sciences, a departmental nw ground and bo- 
tanic garden. It is the see of a bishop, whose 
diocese comprises the déps. Vienne and Deux 
Savres, Its manufactures though not extensive, 
comprise very various articles, as coarse woollen 
cloths, blanketing, hosiery, cotton netting, lace, 
hats, prepared sheep-skins, and goose-down, It 
has a considerable trade in agricultural produce, 
and six annual fairs. 

Poitiers is one of the most ancient towns in 
Gaul. The vestiges of a Roman palace, an aque- 
duct, and an amphitheatre, are still visible. - The 
Saracens were totally defeated in 732 by Charles 
Martel, in a great battle between this city and 
‘Tours, But Poitiers is chiefly memorable for the 
signal victory obtafned in its vicinity on the Lith 
Sept. 1356, by an English army, commanded by 
Edward the Black Prince, over a vastly superior 
French force commanded by king John. ‘The 
French army was wholly dispersed; and, besides 
many thousand common soldiers, a vast number 
of persons of distinction were kilted or taken pri- 
soners, the king and one of his sons being among 
the latter. 

POITOU, the name of an extensive prov, of 
France, previously to the Revolution: it is now 
distribfited among the departments of Vienne, 
Deux Sévres, and Vendée. 

_POLA, in antiquity, a splendid city, but now a 
poor, decayed sea-port town of the Austrian em- 
pire, gov. Trieste, on the W, side, and near the S. 
extremity of the peninsula of Istria ; at the bottom 
of a bay of the same name. Pop. 3,524 in 1857, 
The city is surrounded by walls flanked with 
towers constructed by the Venetians in the 15th 
century, is the seat of a bishopric, has a castle, a 
cathedral, a Greek church, and 3 convents, The- 








| arbour is one of the best on the Adriatic. ° The 
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entrance to it ig narrow, but the water is deep, and 
within it expafids into a large basin, land-locked 
and safe. It might easily be rendered an excellent 
station for a fleet intended to command the Adri- 
atic, The chief occupation of the inhabs, is fishing. 
The sand used in the Venetian glass works is 
brought from its environs, 

Pola owes all its celebrity to its ancient great- 
ness, and to the magnificent remains of antiquity 
of which it has still to boast. The principal of these 
is a noble amphitheatre, standing outside the 


town, and near the bay, This splendid monument | ¢ 


is in a very perfect state of preservation and ‘is 
scarcely excecded in magnificence by that of the 
Colosseum at ome, while, in point of dimensions, 
it is in a very small degree onlysinferior to the 
amphitheatre of Verona, It is in the form of an 
ellipsis, its longest diameter being 436 ft. 6 in, its 
shortest 346 ft. 2 in,, and its height, in the most 
perfect parts, 97 ft, It if estimated to have been 
capable of accommodating above 20,000 spectators, 
The height is divided into 3 stories, and the whole 
circ, into 72 arches, It is constructed of Istrian 
stone of a very superior quality, and which, in 
appearance and. durability, is equal to the purest. 
marble, Within the town are two temples which, 
when perfect, must have been exactly similar, 
aud worthy the beat period of the Augustan age, 
The best preserved is dedicated to Rome and Au- 
gustus Cwsar, ‘There is, also, an arch raised, as 
the inscription announces, by a Roman lady, in 
testimony of her affection for her husband. It is 
a beautiful and elegant structure, admired for its 
simplicity,’and admirable proportions. Part of a 
Roman gateway, containing three arches, was dis- 
covered by Messrs, Stanhope.and*Allason, in 1816, 
‘The cathedral has apparently been built on the 
site of an ancient temple. ‘These ruins sufficiently 
attest the former magnitude and wealth of the 
lace, Strabo, Pliny, and Mela say that it was 
founded by a colony from Colehis; and of its 
great antiquity there can be no doubt, It became 
a Roman colony, and was for a lengthened period 
the principal town of Istria. Malte-Bran says 
that it was destroyed by Cesar for its devotion to 
Pompey, and rebuilt by Augustus, at the inter- 
cession of his daughter Julta. But there is no 
evidence whatever of its having been so destroyed, 
or of its restoration in the way now mentioned, 
otber than what may be derived from the fact of 
its having been sometimes called Pietas Julia, 

POLAND (Lats Sarmatia; Pol, Polsh, signify- 
ing a plain country), the name of a formerly in- 
dependent and extensive country of E, Europe, 
comprising the territories between the 48th and 
58th degs, N. lat., and the 15th and 33d degs, FE. 
long. ; including with ‘Poland Proper, Lithuania, 
Samogitia, Courland, the Ukraine, Podolia, and 
other provs, now belonging to Russia, with Galicia, 
belonging to Austria, the prov. of Posen, and 
some other districts in Prussia, The kingdom of 
Poland ceased to be an independent country in 
the year 1795, after the ‘third partition” ~ By 
this act of the three monarchs of Prussia, Austria, 
and Russia, the country was broken up.as fol- 
lows :— 











Sq. Miles . Population 
To Prnssta + 52,000 «8,500,000 
‘To Austria + 64,000 4,800,000 
ToRussia . . 168,000 6,700,000 


By the stipulations of the peace of Tilsit, July 7, 
1807, the greater part of the territory taken by 
Prussia, with a portion of the country acquired by 
‘Austria, was formed into a‘ grand duchy of War- 
saw, under the king of Saxony, This arrange- 
ment was again upset at the congress of Vienna, 
when a new ‘kingdom of Poland’ was formed, 
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and the whole ancient territory of thé Polish 
nation redistributed as follows :— 

“Sq. Miles Population: 

+ «29,000 1,806,000 

+ + 80,000. 3,500,000 
ia. «178,000 6,900,000 
com of Poland — 47,000 _ 2,800,000 





The populatipn of the kingdom of Poland ate 
the census of 1861, amounted to 4,840,466 persons, 


The Male Population being, according to 








these Returns . + 2,840,216 
The Female, ditto | 2 2 255005250 
Total. . 4,840,466 


Of the pop. abont 3-4ths consist. of Poles, I-10th 
of Jews, and the remainder principally of Russians, 
Germans, and Tartars, 

The whole country, except in the S,, where are 
some scattered offsets frem the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, is an extended plain, with a general slope 
towards the Baltic, in which its principal rivers 
have their embouchure. These are the Vistula, 
with its tributaries, the Wieprz, Bug, Narew, 
Pilitza, the Niemen, and the Warta. The Vistula, 
after bounding the kingdom for a lengthened dis- 
tance on the S., traverses its centre, leaving it 
near Thorn, The Niemen, Bobr, and Bug bound 
nearly all the E.; and the Prosna, a tributary of 
the Warta, a considerable part of the western 
frontier. ‘hese rivers are all more or less navi- 
gable. There are innumerable smaller streams, 
Poland being an extremely well-watered country ; 
and in the N,, E., and W. are a great number of 
lakes and many very extensive marshes. The 
surface, though flat, is abundantly diversified, 
presenting alternately fertile corn lands, savage 
steppes, rich pastures, sandy wastes, dense forests, 
and dreary swamps. The climate is rigorous: 
the cold of winter is often as great as in Sweden, 
in a lat, 10 degs. higher; and, in 1799, the ther- 
mometer descended to 27° below zero (Réaum.). 
Tn summer, however, the heat sometimes rises to 
120° (Fah.), ‘The mean temperature of the year 
at Warsaw is about 46° Fah. The atmosphere is 
humid, rainy and cloudy days occupying half the 
year. Between the Vistula and the Prussian 
frontier the soil is generally fertile, the most pro- 
duetive districts being in the govs. of Cracow and 
Sandomir, and the neighbourhood of Warsaw. In 
the NE, are also some very fertile tracts; but 
ther®, and in the govs, of Plock and Lublin, the 
surface is in great waste, 

‘The traveller in Poland,’ says an accurate ob- 
server, Mr, Burnett (View.pf Poland, p. 29), some- 
times finds himself in an expanse of surface, 
almost without a houlge, a tree, or any single 
object large enough to attract his notice. Sooh, 
however, are descried the skirts of some vast 
forest fringing the distant horizon ; and, on enter- 
ing it, we proceed for 8 or 10 miles, more or less, 
winding with the road, through lofty pines, &e., 
precluded from the sight of all objects but trees 
and shrubs. Sometimes, in the midst of 2 forest, 
we meet with agmall spot of ground (for example, 
of 10 or 20 acres) cleared and cultivated ; its sides 
prettily feneed by the surrounding woods, 
Sometimes a small lake is found thus situated, its 
borders ornamented in a similar manner; and 
these, generally speaking, are the prettiest scenes 
which Poland fugnishes. ‘These forests, in some 
places are 15 and even 20 m. in all directions, 

indeed, if we exclude morasses and the level 
pasture hinds, perhaps ‘not more than half of the 
country, speaking generally, is cleared. At dis- 
tant intervals are found plains of some extent, 
affording rich pasturage. ‘The best are’those con- 
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ically overflowed by that river. Such are those 
in the neighbourhood of Warsaw, which supply 
that town with good butchers’ meat.’ This de- 
scription was-written early in the present century ; 
and, though ‘a considerable proportion of forest 
land has been cleared in the interval, it is still 
substantially accurate. Of 741,000 wloka of land 
gomprised in the kingdom, 253,000 wl, are snj 
posed to be arable ; 205,000 in forest; 171,000 in 
natural pastures, rivers,‘and marshes; 46,000 in 
meadows ; 38,000 occupied with roads and build- 
ings, and 26,000 in gardens. Poland has, for a 
lengthened period, been the granary of a great 
part of Europe. But Volhynia, Podolia, and 
Galicia, formerly included in the Polish dom., 
were the principal corn-growing provs.; and in 
the existing kingdom of Poland, with the ex- 
ception of Sandomir and Cracow, the land, ac- 
cording to Mr. Jacob (the great authority on’ this 
subject, his ‘ Report on the Agriculture of Poland’ 
being still the best book), is so poor that it can 
scarcely be made to yield a medium crop of wheat. 
‘more thun once in 9 years, The svil is mostly 
thin, sandy, or sandy loam, resting chiefly on a 

‘ bed of granite, through which the heavy rains 
gradually percolate, S, of the Pilitza, however, 
the appearance of the Jand and the face of the 
country improve; and, as we proceed southward 
to. the Vistula, the surface becomes more undu- 
hating, and the soi] stronger and more tenacior 
Tn this quarter there are extensive tracts of clayey 
Joam, requiring three or four horses to plough it, 
and yielding, when tolerably well managed, ex- 
cellent crops of wheat and oats, Where, in this 
district, any thing like a system of rotation is 
adopted, the crops are very heavy. 

Some of the estates belonging to the nobility of 
the highest rank are of enormous extent; and, 
not long since, those of Prince Czartoryski and 
Count Zamoyski, taken together, occupied a space 
nearly equal to half the extent’ of England. In 
the times of the republic, the former contributed 
20,000, and the latter 10,000 men to the army, 
Owing, however, to the practice of dividing the 
land equally among the children, unless a majorat 
be established in favour of the eldest son, which 
is sometimes the case, much of it is possessed in 
smaller allotments. These, however, we should 
still call large, for they mostly vary from 5,000 
or 6,000 up to 30,000 or 40,000 acres each. ‘The 
rent and price of land is generally low ;. depen@ag 
mach more on the number of peasants than the 
extent of the farm. The crown-lands, comprising 
1-34 part, of the whole surface, or about 10 million 
acres, include perhaps 2 faillion acres of wood, the 
remainder bemg chiefly arable land leased to 
tenants, who, in consequence, acquire right to the 
services that may be legally demanded from the 
peasantry, The tenants of the crown are exempted, 
as well as their peasants, from some taxes, to 
which the other occupiers of land are subject, 
and, in.consequence, the crown estates are better 
stocked with peasants, Lands belonging to pri- 
vate individuals are rarely, indeed, ever let, except 
for services to be performed on thé other parts of 
the same estate; and the value of the land is 
determined not by the amount of the money rent 
it will bring, but by the amount of subsistence it 
affords, or the number of individuals it will main- 
tain in an average state of comfort, according to 
the customs and habits of the soficty. Formerly 
the whole lands of the republic were the property 
of the nobility or gentry, and could not be held 
by any one else, The possession of land was, in 
‘act, of itself a proof of nobility; and the owner 

‘gf an estate of 8 acres in extent voted in the 
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tiguous the Vistula, some of which are period- | elections of nuncios, and, in respect. of political , 


rights and privileges, was on a level with the 
richest nobleman in the country. But this state 
of things is now wholly changed. Landed pro- 
perty is no longer the appanage of a particular 
class, but may be indifferently held by nobiles, 
burghers, and peasants, * 
The most numerous class of cultivators are 
nts, Who are a species of quasi proprictors of 
the lands they occupy, holding them under con; 
dition of working a stipulated number of days in 
each week on their Jord’s demesne, and paying 
him, in addition, specified quantities of poultry, 
eggs, and yarn, The extent of their holdings 
varies according to the quality of the land, the 
quantity of wogk to be performed, and of pay- 
ments in kind to be made. On a large property 
examined by Mr. Jacob, the peasant? had each 
about 48 acres of land, for which they were bound 
to work two days a weekswith a pair of oxen, If 
their further labour was required, they were paid 
at the rate of 3d. a day for two days more, and, if 
beyond that number, they received 6d. a day, On 
another property, the peasants had about 36 acres, 
for which they worked 2 days a week with 2 
oxen; when called upon for extra labour, they 
were paid 6d, a day for themselves and their oxen 
for the next 2 days, or, without the oxen, 3d, 
Under the republic, the Potish peasants were 
slaves, and the absolute property of their masters. 
Down to 1768, a lord who had killed his slave was 
merely amerced in a small fine; and though ia 
that year the offence was made capital, such an 
jaccuinulation of evidence was required to prove 
the fact, that the enactment. was rendered quite 
nugatory. It wag customary to make the slaves 
work five days a week on the estates of their lords; 
the latter also might seize on whatever wealth the 
slaves had accumulated, might inflict on them cor- 
ral punishment, and might sell them as if they 
had been so many head of cattle. The boasted 
freedom of Poland was, in truth and reality, merely 
the licence of the gentry to trample under fot the 
mass of the people, to _browbeat their sovercign, 
and sell their votes. It is due, however, to the 
nobility to state that some amongst them, as the 
Zamoyskis, the Czartoryskis, and others, perceived. 
the miserable consequences of such a state of so- 
cicty, and were most anxious for the improvement. 
of the peasantry on their estates, of whom they 
emancipated considerable numbers, Generally, 
however, the Polish gentry were not inclined to 
establish or give efficacy to any regulations in 
favour of the peasantry, whom they scarcely con- 
sidered as belonging fo the same race of beings as- 
themselves, or as entitled to the common rights of 
humanity. The Polish peasantry, at the dismem- 
berment of the republic, were in the lowest state 
of degradation, being at once ignorant, indolent, 
addicted to drunkenness, poor, and improvident in 
the extreme. e 
The servitude of the peasants was modified by 
the constitution of 1791, and it was wholly. abo- 
lished in the grand duchy of Warsaw, nearly iden- 
tical with the existing kingdom, in 1807, the 
labour aad services due by the peasants to their 
lords having been since regulated and defined by 
law. Owing to the ignorance of the peasantry, 
the influence of this great and salutary change 
was for a lengthened period less considerable than 
might have been supposed. Owing to the power- 
ful influence of old habits, but few peasants im- 
prove the land, their conduct being most frequently 
marked by carelessness and a want of forecast, 
This, however, is by no means uniformly the case: 
there have been many instances of accumulation ; 
indeed, several of the peasants have become great 
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proprietors, while others have hired large quanti- 
ties of land. - But it will require the lapse of a/ 
lengthened series of years before any very general 
change he made in the habits and condition of the 
bulk of the people. 
Speaking generally, the houses of the Polish 
peasantry are miserable hovels, They are all built 
of wood ; even those of the better class have merely 
the ground-floor, On the exterior they are, in 
every point of view, humble, very often mean in 
appearance: the interior is oceasionally somewhat 
better. There are usually 2 or 3 ordinary rooms, 
whitewashed, though ouly one serves, for the most. 
part, as a sitting-room, ‘The floors are sometimes 
of earth only, but more frequently planked. A 
Led stands almost always in every room, The 
villages, which are of the most wretched deserip- 
tion, are thinly scattered, rather along the skirts 
than in the midst of the forests, and sometimes in 
vast bare heaths, where ’no otber object is to be 
seen. They consist of from 10 to 30 miserable 
huts, rudely constructed of timber, and covered 
over with straw, turf, or shingles; and afford so 
imperfect a shelter, that the inhabs, are glad to 
stop up the chimneys in winter, and to be half 
smothered with smoke, rather than dic of cold, 
Fach of these huts consists generally of only one 
apartment, with a stove, round which the inhabs. 
and their cattle crowd together. Bad as these vil- 
Jages are, they stand far apart, and travellers may 
often go 10 m,, even jn the clear part of the 
country, without seeing one, or indeed: beholding 
any human habitation, ‘The common diet of the 
peasantry is eabbage } potatoes sometimes, but not 
generally; pease, black bread, and soup, or rather 
uel, without the addition®of butter or meat. 
Meir chief beverage is the cheap whiskey of the 
country, which they drink in quantities that would 
astonish the best customers of the gin-palaces of 
England, . Their houses generally have little that 
merits the name of furniture, and their clothing 
‘at once coarse and disgustingly filthy. ‘The con- 
dition of the agricultural labourers depends much 
on the character of their lords, and upon the more 
or less embarrassed state of the property on which 
_ they may be settled, Qn the estates of opulent 
and enlightened landlords, it is wholly different 
from what it is on the estates of those of an oppo- 
site deseription, and may indeed be said to be de- 
eidedly comfortable. 

‘The common course of crops is the old system 
of a whole year’s fallow, followed by winter corn, 
aud that by summer corn, and then a fallow again, 
so that 1-8rd part of the Jand bears nothing, “The 
winter crop, in the N. of Poland, consists of wheat 
and rye, the latter being to the former nearly as 
9 to I; the little manure that is preserved being 
jaid ont on the wheat land. In the S. part of the 
kingdom, the wheat bears a larger proportion to 
tle rye, amounting, on the more tenacious soils, 
to 1-5th, ar in some, cases to 1-4th part, or up- 
wards. On a well-managed farm in the prov. of 
Lublin, the quantities of seed and produce are said 
by Mr. Jacob to have been as follows: Potatoes, 
about 20 bushels to the acre planted, and abéut 
200 bush. raised; wheat, 2 bush, sow!l, and from 
46 to 20 reaped; rye, 2 bush, sown, and from 12 
to 15 reaped; buck-wheat, 3 bush. sown, ‘and from 
10 to 15 reaped. The barley and oats scarcely 
yield four times the seed. Manure is applied after 
potatoes for the wheat, the former having the 
benefit of fallowing. This farm was one of the 
few in which all the labour, except that of the 
oxen and their drivers, was paid for in money, and 
not in produce, ‘The common plan of thrashing 
is to give the thrasher a certain proportion of the 
corn, varying, according to circumstances, from 
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the 14th to the 18th bushel. In the ganerality of 
farms, the increase is considerably less than the 
above; the average produce of wheat being esti- 
mated at not more than 14 or 15 bushels; rye, 10 
or 12; barley, 14 or 16; and oats and buck-wheat, 
from 8 to 12 the acre; or at not more than half 
the average produce of similar crops in England. 
In the S, parts of Sandomir and Cracow the crops 
are more than ustially heavy; but they are cébe- 
brated more for the excellent quality of their cotn 
than for its greater produce, In Sandomir, a nar- 
row district about 60 m, in length, extending along 
the Vistula, produces the heavy and fine grain 
known in London as Dantzic white wheat, but 
the average growth is rarely beyond 20 bushels 
an acre, 

‘The stock of cattle is small in proportion to the 
extent of Jand and the number of the inabs. The 
Polish horses, formerly held in high estimation, 
have much degenerated, and a good breed is to be 
met with only in a few studs, A miserable race, 
of colts is employed to transport merebandise, and 
field labour is almost wholly performed by oxen 
or cows. The latter are small, and generally kept 
in bad condition, both as to food and cleanliness, 
They are mostly stall-fed, but, from negligence, 
yield very little butter, and no good cheese. The 
common breed of the country may be worth from 
27s. to 30s. a head; but considerable numbers of 
a superior breed are annually imported from the 
Ukraine, which may be worth 32, or upwards, a 
head. Previously to the late revolution, the total 
number of sheepin Poland was roughly estimated 
at about 8 millions; but though the country be 
extremely well adapted for sheep breeding, the 
Polish breeds were greatly inferior to those of 
Saxony, aud there were very few flocks of fine- 
woolled sheep. Latterly, however, the Polish wool 
has improved very much in point of quality; and 
is now sent in large quantities to the markets of 
Leipsie, Berlin, anc Breslau, where it sometimes 
brings a very high price, Hogs, theugh not very 
munerous, are of a good breed, originally from 
Hungary. 

‘The burdens laid directly on the land are not 
very heavy. Tithes are moderate, and principally © 
compounded for at fixed rates, A small sum i¢ 
levied in each district for the repair of roads, 
bridges, and ‘other local purposes; but that and 
the land-tax do not exceed 25 per cent. on the 
presumed annual value of the land, which is 
@eually far below its real value. The other taxes 
fall equally on the different classes of the com- 
munity, That on beer is let to farm by the go- 
vernment to the brewers. Heavy duties are laid 
on foreign commoditie3, such as sugar, coffee, and 
wine. The great tnass of the population cannot, 
however, afford to purchase such luxuries, but 
content themselves with honey, dried chicory, 
and whiskey, ‘The forests are highly important,’ 
and in the govs. of Augustow and Plock they 
cover more than a third part of the surface; 
though in some of the other govs, they have 
been much neglected, and wantonly cut down, 
especially in the gov. of Cracow, where, however, 
the place of wood-fuel is supplied by coal, Scoteh 
pine, black fir, alder, aspen, oak, beech, ash, maple, 
linden, and elm are the principal forest trees, and 
the Polish oak and fir timber are decidedly pre- 
ferable to that of America, .Most of the larger 
forests bel to the crown, and are felled in 
portions annually, so as to cut them every fifty 
years. (Jacob’s Report on the Agric. of Poland.) 

+ Among the wild animals may be specified the 
bison (Pol, Zubr), found in the vast forests of the 
prov. of Plock, traversed by the Narew. The 
Emperor Alexander I, prohibited the chase of 
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the bison, of which, perhaps, the only remnant in 
Europe is now to be found in Plock and the ad- 
joining Russian prov. of Bialystock. The other 
‘wild animals include the elk, roebuck, wild boar, 
badgers, foxes, and hares, the skins of which last 
form articles of export. 

Minerals are more numerous and valuable than 
might have been expected in so flat a country. 
. Bog iron is found almost everywhere, but the 
principal mining districts are in_the S,, in the 
govs, of Cracow and Sandomir. Coal is raised in 
considerable quantities at Bendzine, Reden, and 
Niemey, Zinc, which is exported in considerable 
quantities, is found in the vicinity of Cracow; 
lead at Olhmsz; and copper at Kielce, Jron of 
excellent quality is also mined iif Sandomi 

The domestic manrfuctere of woollen an& other 
stuffs is universal throughout Poland, almost every 
agricultural family having a loom for the manu- 
facture of the coarse cloths required for their con- 
sumption. In 1829, the woollen cloth made in 
fhe country was estimated at 7,000,000 Polish 
ells, worth upwards of 70 millions fl, about a 
tenth part of which was sent into Russia, During 
the disturbed period which followed, the produc- 
tion of Polish woollens.sank to one-third of what 
it had previously been, but it has lately revived 
in consequence of the importation of Polish cloths 
into Russia, duty free, where they are in exten- 
sive demand for the clothing of the troops, and 
other purposes, They ure, also, sent in consi- 
derable quantities to Kiachta, on the borders of 
Chinese Tartary. The textile manufactures of 
the kingdom are confined to certain districts of 
the provinces of Warsaw and Kalisz, and princi- 
pally to the towns of Lodz, Tomaaow, Zgierz, and 
Ozorkow, where the population consists chietly of 
Germans, The cloths and other woollen manu- 
factures produced in the kingdom are of an in- 
ferior quality, and the greater portion is employed 
in the kingdom itself, the remainder finding its 
way into the interior of the Russian empire. In 
the year 1460 the number of persons employed in 
woollen, cotton, and linen manufactories is stated 
to have been 86,677, whilst the yalue of the 
articles produced is given at 13,731,834 ronbles. 
Teather is the manufacture next. in importance ; 
and then follow paper, bleached wax and wax 
candles, alum and other chemical products, glass, 
printing types, jewellery, and carriages, Gene- 
rally, however, these articles are produced on a 
very small-scale ; and, notwithstanding the cheape| 
ness of labour, they are mostly, from the want of 
skill on the part of the workmen, at once high- 
priced and inferior, Poland, in fact, is an agri- 
cultural country; and, exe¢pt a few of the more 
buiky ‘and coarser articles, ite would, were the 
citizens permitted to resort to the cheapest mar- 
kets, derive almost all its manufactures and arti- 
cles of luxury from’ other countries, in exchange 
timber, tallow, flax, spirits, and 
such like articles. Spirits are distilled in every 
village from rye and potatoes, but their sale is 
still, as ‘formerly, a manorial right, each lord of 
a manor having the exclusive sale of spirits within 
his domain, ‘l'here are breweries in Warsaw, and 
in some other large towns; and mead, and drinks 
made from raspberries, cherries, &c,, principally 
in the S. provs., are favourite beverages of the 
people, Of late years several beet-root sugar 
factories have been established. 

The trade of Poland is almost Wholly in the 
hans of the Jews, The internal ecommerce -is 
carried on chietly by means of fairs, at. which, 
also, a considgrable portion of the forcign trade is 
conducted, The latter is principally with Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, and Germany, The subjoined 
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table gives the value of the exports of Poland 
‘after the Official Report of Colonel Staunton, 

ritish consul general), in cach of the years 1862 
and 1863 :-— . 





Value 


Articles of Export 





Horses . + 
Horned Cattle 
Swine, Sheep, &e. 
Wheat. . 
Rye. 
Other Grains . 
Oil Seeds 
Wool. 
Horschair 
Cow Hair 
Bristles . 
Rags. 
Spirits + 
Tallow . 
+} Flax . 
Hemp . 
Hardware 
Zine . 
Pig Iron 
Firs. 
Silk, Raw 
Turpentine 
Timber . 
Firewood 
Planks - . 
Staves . 
Miscellaneous 





24,443 


224/95 








Total =. 2,882,220 | 302,823 
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The immense diminution of the exports in 1863 
was caused by the great insurrection of the latter 
year, which partly destroyed the trade and com- 
merce of the country. 

‘The principal imports are manufactured articles 
and colonial goods, In 1862, the total value of 
the imports into Poland was 3,713,1892.; but it 
sank to 751,0612 in 1863. (Report of Colonel 
Staunten,) 

The establishment of a great line of railway, 
connecting Warsaw with St, Petersburg, Berlin, 
and Vienna, has done much to raise the trade of 
Poland within the last few years,” In the districts 
not served by railways goods are conveyed in 
summer by heavy waggons, and in winter by 
sledges; but the roads are generally bad, and 
durjng the late insurrection were much cut up; 
latterly, however, goverrfment has been exerting 
itself for their improvement. Steam navigation 
is but in its infancy, and merchandise is forwarded 
down the rivers by flat-bottomed boats to the 
Prussian ports. There is a great commercial road 
from the SW, angle of Poland to the Baltic; and 
the canal of Augustow, connecting the*Narew and 
Vistula with the Niemen, is continued to the Baltic 
by the Windau canal. The canal of Augustow is 
96 m. in length, from 5 to 6 ft. in depth, and of 
sufficient breadth for two large boats to pass each 
other with ease. It has 17 locks, and several con- 
venient basins in different of its course, It 
was wholly completed between 1821 and 1829, and 
is now the means of an active traffic. 

Accounts in Poland are kept in zlots, groschen, 
and florins: the florin=about 9d., is divided into 
30 gr. The Polish Ib. is about equal to 14 oz. 
avoird,: the ship ponnd=416 Ibs. 

_, _Government.— Previously to 1831, Poland had 
its two legislative chambers, those of the deputies 
and the senate; but since the unhappy attemptata 
teyolution that then broke out, and the stili more 
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fatal events of 1863-04, Poland is governed nearly 
in the same way as the other portions of the Rus- 
sian empire. The council of administration for the 
Kingdom consists of 8 directors-general (of the in- 
terior, jitstice, and finance), a comptroller-general, 
and other persons appoimted by the sovereign. 
The reports of this.council are submitted to the 
emperor by a secretary of state for Poland residing 
in Petersburg, Thre is also in that capital a de- 
partment for Polish affairs, established since 1832, 
ch the government of Poland is contided. 
‘Lhe i¢yislative power is vested in the sovercign, 
and'the proposed laws for this kingdom are sub- 
mitted for his sanction by the Russian council of 
stato, The local administration is exercised by 
civit governors, with the same powers as those 
established in. the different govs. of Russia. 

The civil and commercial codes at present in 
force are, for the most part, the same as in France: 
the criminal code is gnodelled on that of Prussia 
and Austria, Personal and religious liberty are 
nominally guaranteed; and those who do not in- 
terfere with politics are as secure in Poland as 
anywhere else. But those who wish to enjoy this 
security must have a care not to find any fault 
with any action of the government. The press is 
under the control of censors, who are stricter here 
thaa even in Russia. Justices of the peace decide 
in ci ses up to the amount of 500 florins ; 
ich the latter come before the tribunals 
ginal jurisdiction in the caps, of the several 
‘governments, At Warsaw, besides a court of ap- 
peal, there is a supreme court. of cassation, and 
commercial -tribunals are established in all the 
principal towns, Criminal causes are tried in se 
parate tribunals, of which tlre are 4 in the king- 
dom, Political offences come under the cognisance 
of a council of war, or a commission specially ap- 
pointed. : 

Redigion.—Until lately, upwards of three-fourths 
of-the Poles belonged to the Rom, Cath,, or the 
United Greek Church, the Greco-Russian eom- 
municants being but few in number. But of late 
the Russian government has, by every means, 
been endeavouring to shake the spiritual depend- 
ence on the court of Rome, not only of the Poles, 
but of the United Greeks throughout the empire; 
and its measures, in this respect, appear to have 
been attended with much success. Until 1832, 
the Greco-Russians had uo prelate in Poland; but 
at. that period an archimandrite was appointed, 
who resides at Warsaw. ‘the bishop of the 
United Greck Cliurch resides at Heline, in Lublin, 
‘The Rom, Catholies have an archbishop and 
eight. bishops, nominated by the Pope on ‘the 
recommendation of the Emperor of Russia, ‘There 
are a number of convents possessing territorial 
revenues ; but the secular clergy receive a regular 
stipend from the government, the landed pos- 
sessions formerly belonging to them being now 
public property. ‘The parish priests, however, re- 
ceive tithes, the amount of which is sometimes 
very considerable, The Lutherans and Calvinists, 
amounting together to about 220,000 persens, are 
principally Germans. ‘There ure afew  Men- 
nonites. and Moravians, and some*Mohamme- 
dans, 

Public Instruction—Previously to 1830, edu- 
cation was scarcely diffused at all, except among 
the nobility and’ upper classes residing in the 
towns, and the total number of persons receiving 
instruction at that period is. said not to have ex- 
ceeded 16,000, or about 1 in 260 of the pop. 
After the suppression of the insurrection, the 
schools were shut for several months, and when re- 
opened, were organised upon the same plan as 
those of Russia, Private schools are subject to 
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the same inspection on the part of the govern- 
ment as public schools, In 1838 af order was 
issued by the Russian government, directing that 
there shall be ‘a teacher of the ian language 
in every primary school; and. that all children 
attending such schools shall be obliged to learn 
the Russian language: it was also, at the-same 
time, ordered that no individual should be em- 
ployed as a tutor unless he possessed a testimggial 
signed by the proper authorities, certifying his 
ability to give instruction in the Russian lan- 
guage; and that no person unacquainted with 
Russian should be promoted to any civil or mili- 
tary employment, 

‘The Polish army, which formerly amounted, in 


time of pence to®85,000 men, has, since 1863, been 
compl€tely amalgamated with that of Russia. 


‘The Poles are a remarkably fine race of people, 
being well formed, strong, and active, In their 
general appearance they are said to resemble the 
Western Asiatics rather than the Europeans, and 
are, most probably, of Tartar origin. The gentry 
are haughty and brave, but, at the same time, 
frank and generous. The peasantry, however, 
bowed down by continual oppression, are cringing 
and servile, their whole behaviour evincing the 
state of abject servility from which they are now 
being emancipated. The nobility are very nume- 
rous in Poland, amounting at present to not less 
than 283,420 individuals. According to the old 
laws of the republic, the nobles were ¢errigena; 
every persgn who possseed a freehold estate, how 
small soever, or who could prove his descent from 
ancestors formerly possessed of such an estate, and 
who bad not lowered his position by engaging in 
any sort of manufacture or commerce, was a 
nobleman or gentleman, the terms being in Poland 
synonymous. The gentry were all held to be 
equal to each other, the tides of prince and count, 
which some of them enjoyed, not being supposed 
to add anything to their real dignity. Under the 
republic the nobility were everything, and the 
rest of the people nothing. ‘The former were the 
absolute lords of their estates, and of the boors 
by whom they were occupied. They enjoyed the 
royal privilege of maintaining troops and con- 
structing fortresses; and they only could elect the _ 
sovereigns, No noble could be arrested without 
previous conviction, except in cases of hig! 
son, murder, or robbery on the highway, and 
then only provided he were taken in the fact. 





|@lis house was a secure asylum to all to whom he 


chose to extend his protection, whatever might be 
their crimes, Even his vassals could not be ar- 
rested, nor their effects seized; they were ex- 
empted from alt payrnent of tolls and other direct 
duties; and though the king might bestow titles, 
he had no power to create a nobleman or gentle- , 
man, that being the exclusive privilege of the 
diet. However, this state of things lias been 
wholly changed. Under the government of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, the privileges of the nobles 
have been suppressed ; they can no longer trample 
on their inferiors, nor commit offences witbout 
subjecting themselves to the full penalty of the 
law; aud a poor gentleman no longer considers it 
a degradation to engage in some department of 
industry. : 
Though modernised in a considerable degree, 
the richer Polish nobles continue to live in large 
castles, in a state of rude hospitality, entertaining 
great numbe® of their dependents and such stran- 
gers as may happen to visit them. At th 
feasjs the practice of sitting below the salt is still 
kept up, the best dishes and the best wines being 
appropriated by the éfite of the guests. : 











Jews are more numerous in Poland than in 
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any other European country, having amounted, 
at the census of 1861, to nearhalfa million, They 
are in the almost exclusive possession of the com- 
merce of the country; they, also, are the great 
manufacturers and sellers of spirituons and fer- 
mented liquors; advance money on lands and 
goods; are the only jewellers and silversmiths; 
and carry on all pecuniary dealings. Those in the 
towas are mostly all burgesses, and they may be 


said to engross all the modt lucrative businesses, ; 


But notwithstanding all this, the majority of the 
Israelites are extremely poor. They seem, also, 
to be in a lower state of civilisation than any other 
class. Kiven the richer individuals, though they 
oceupy the best houses in the towns, appear to 
eare little for cleanliness or comfort: and the 
lower orders live in a state of filth and discomfort. 
that would be intolerable any where else, 

There are in Poland many instances of longe- 
vity, and, on the whole, the country may be said 
tobe healthy ; but the people are, notwithstand- 
ing, especially liable to endemical diseases, such 
ag small-pox’ and fevers, which frequently make 
great havoc, Among the diseases peculiar, or 
nearly so, to Poland and Lithuania, the plica 
polonica is the most remarkable, This is a disease 
of the head, which terminates by affecting the 
hair, which it dilates, softens, and clots into one 
undistinguishable mass, This disgusting malady 
spares neither age nor sex, gentry nor peasants, 
though it be more fréguent, among the latter than 
the former. Various theories have been formed to 
account for its origin: most probably it is occa~ 
sioned by the bad water, unwholesome fuod, and 
filth of the people, 

History.—The history of Poland commences from 
the 10theentury, In 1189, Boleslaus, under whom 
Christianity had been introduced into the country, 
divided the kingdom among his four sons, which 
was the source of a lengthened series of civil wars, 
and of all sorts of disasters. At length these dif- 
ferent portions were united under one sovereign, 
in 1296. The reign of Casimir the Great, which 
began in 1333, and terminated in 1370, is the most 
prilliant in the Polish annals; still, however, the 
foundations were laid in it of that anarchy that 
destroyed the kingdom, Casimir, having no cbil- 
dren of his own, and being anxious that the crow 
should devolve, at his death, on his nephew Louis, 
king of Hungary, in preference to the legitimate 
heirs, obtained, fur that purpose, the sanction of a 
general assembly of the nobles, and Louis 
to the conditions under which they offered him the 
crown, establishing, in this way, a precedent for 
the like interference on future occasions, On the 
death of Louis the grand dufhy of Lithuania was 
united to the crown by the martiage of Jagellon, 
its grand-duke, to the daughter of Louis, who had 
succeeded to the throne. ‘The house of Jagellon 
continued to occupy the Polish throne for about 
two centuries ; but at each change of a sovereignan 
assembly of the nobles or diet was held, at which 
the new sovereign was formally elected to the 
throne. On the death of the last of the Jagelions, 
in 1572, the throne of Poland became, substan- 
tially, as well as formally, elective, and it was 
called not a kingdom but a republic, Henceforth, 
on the death of a sovereign, the nobility or gentry 
repaired in vast numbers, sometimes to the amount 
of 100,000, on horseback, and armed, with crowds 
of attendants, te a sort of camp in the neighbour- 
hood of Warsaw, to eleet his successof; who had to 
subscribe, and make oath to observe, the pacta 
eonventa, or conditions under which he hed beer 
elected. These were such as to reduce the royal 
authority within the narrowest limits, to secure 
and extend the privileges of the nobility and 
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[aesz: and to perpetuate the degradation 6f the 
people, who, being slaves in the fullest extent of 
the term, were not supposed, in fact, to have any 
‘legal existence, ‘Fhe famous John Sobieski, the 
deliverer of Vienna, elected to the throne in 1674, 
was the last of the great monarchs of Poland. 
But in the latter part even of bis reign the vices 
of the Polish constitution, and their fatal opera- 
tion, became obvious; and they thence continred 
to inerease in uumber and virulence till its total 
subversion, 

Exelusive of the diets for the election of the 
sovereigns, ordinary diets were held, at least, once 
every two years, at which all matters connected 
with the government of the country were dis- 
cussed and decided upon. It is easy to see, from 
what has been already stated, that this form of 
government could not fail to produce great party 
contests and rders, and that it must have 
afforded every facility to the surrounding powers 
for acquiring a preponderating influence in the diet, 
Probably, however, the abuses already noticed 
might have been repaired, but for the’ principle 
first introduced in 1652, that no decision coukl be 
come to upon avy matter submitted for considera- 
tion, unless the dict were unanimous, Heuce the 
singular and extraordinary privilege of the Jiberwn 
veto, by which any single member of the dict was 
permitted to interpose iis absolute veto, and, by 
doing so, could nullify its whole proceedings. 
This absurd privilege, which allowed the whim, 
eaprice, or bad faith of an individual to prevent 
the adoption of any measure, however neces- 
sary and however generally approved, was, for a 
lengthened Pele. regarded by the Voles as the 
palladium of their lil#rties, The whole powers of 
the state were during this period engrossed by the 
nobles, or gentry, many of whom, though enjoy- 
ing the same political rights and franchises as 
the others, were miserably poor. In consequence, 
corruption, intimidation, and such arts had full 
scope in the Polish diets, particularly in those 
held for the election of sovereigns; and latterly 
the crown was, in fact, either sold to the highest 
bidder, or the election was decided under the 
influence of foreign force, 

The partition of Poland was first proposed by 
the Swedes in the reign of Casimir V., a short 
while previous to the election of John Sobieski, as 
the only method by which the disorders that agi- 
tated the country could be put an end to, and the 
inconveni thence arising to the surrounding 
states be obviated, (Ruhlhiére, ‘Anarchie de Po-~ 
logpe,’ i. 68.) But it was not till more than a 
century after that the first partition was agreed 
upon, in 1772, by the emperor of Austria, the 
empress of Russia, and the king of Prussia, by 
which about a third part of the kingdom ‘was 
dismembered, and added to the dominions of the 
partitioning powers. But it was not to be supposed. 
that having once began to share in so fich a spoil, 
these powers would rest satisfied with this acquisi- 
tion. The pretexts for farther interference still con- 
tinued‘undiminished. Poland, as before, remained 
a prey to all sorts of disorders, and the Russian am- 
bassador, and not the king, was the real sovereign. 
In 1791 the majority of the nobility and gentry 
then assembled in a diet, which had been made 
permanent, being desirous to raise their couitry 
jJrom the miserable state into which it had fallen, 
and, stimulated by the events connected with the 
French revolution, drew up the project of a new 
constitution on a more liberal and broader basis, 
abolishing the fiberum veto, and making the crown 
hereditary, on the demise of the king, in the 
Saxon family _ This constitution was accepted by 
the king; but the great bulk of the nation did not, 
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and could tiot, take any interest in the change;|ment to Odessa, and oxen to Mosgow and St. 
and the government were wholly without the | Petersburg. os 

means of supporting the new order of things.| PorrAva, a town of Russia, the cap, of the 
Tussia had little difficulty in fomenting fresh dis- | above gov., on the Vorskla; lat. 49° 39’ 4” N., 
orders; and the unfortunate Poles, with an im-/j long. 84° 41’ 15” E, Pop, 21,276 in 1858. The 
Dbecile sovereign, without forces, and abandoned ; town stands on an eminence, and is built princi- 
and betrayed by their pretended allies, were again | pally of wood, with broad and straight streets, 
compelled to submit to a fresh dismemberment of | There is a good square, with brick houses, embel- 


their country. 


Provoked by these repeated in-| lished with a granite monument in honour af its 


dignities the Poles, under Kosciusko, rose in re- | deliverer and the regenerator of Russia, Peter the 
bellion in 1794. But their means were totally | Great. It is surrounded by a rampart, and has a 
inadequate to the struggle in which they bad | cathedral, gymnasium, and convent, with three 


engaged; after displaying prodigies of valour, 
Kosciusko was defeated and taken prisoner (10th 
October, 1794), and Praga, the suburb of Warsaw, 
being taken by storm, that city forthwith sur- 
rendered, ‘There being no longer any obstacle in 
the way, a dismemberment of the remaining ter- 
ritories of the republic took place in 1795; and, 
though its convulsiv® struggles for a new national 
life have lasted to the present day, breaking: forth, 
again and again, in revolts and insurrections, 
Poland was then finally obliterated from the map 
of Europe, leaving nothing but the shadow of a 
name, zi 

POL-DE-LEON (ST.), a sea-port town of 
France, dép. Finisterre, cap. cant., on the Channel, 
10m, NW. Morlaix. Pop. 6,704 in 1861, ‘Though 
ill-built, it is clean, well paved, aud remarkable 
for its antique edifices. Its cathedral, a stractare 
of the 15th century, has some excellent carving ; 
and a tomb, said to be that of the first Breton king. 
‘The church of Kreizkey, built in the 14th century, 
has a spire 394 ft, in height, and one of the hand- 
somest in France, St, Pol has some trade in 
cattle, horses, linen, and Imp, but to no great 
extent, 

POLIGNY (an, Castrum Olinun), a town of 
France, dep, Jura, cap. arrond,, on elevated ground, 
13m, NU. Lons-le-Saulnicr, on the railway from 
Bourg to Besangon, Pop, d401 in 186L. ‘The 
town consists principally of + long parallel streets, 
and is well built, clean, and oruamented with 
several haudsome fountains, Among its public 
edifices is a well-constructed slaughter-house, 
Poligny was formerly a place of importance, and 
a favourite residence of the sovereigns of Bur- 
@andy. It hus a few manufactures of common 
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as follows, the order being from 





great fairs annually, and a considerable commerce, 


Charles XII. of Sweden having besicged this 


town in 1709, Peter the Great marched to its 
relief; and in its vicinity, on the 27th of June of 
the same year, was fought the famous battle of 


oltava, ‘The Russians gained a complete victory. 


‘The Swedish army was entirely destroyed; it lost 
above 9,000 men left dead on the field of battle, 
and from 2,000 to 8,000 made prisoners in the 


pursuit; while the residue, consisting of about 
4,000 men, under General Lewenhaupt, after es 


caping from the battle, were compelled to lay 
down their arms and surrender on the 12th of July. 
Charles, with only a small escort, effected his re~ 
treat across the Bug, and took refuge in Turkey, 
‘This great victory established the power of Peter 
on a solid foundation, and secured not merely his 
empire, but the success of his vast projects and 
plans for the civilisation and improvement of his 


people, 
POLYNESIA, ‘the region of many islands,’ a 
collective term used by 


cographers to designate 
volcanic aud coralline 


f 


he numerous groups o! 


islands scattered over a great part of the Pacific, 
but especially between the tropics, extending east- 
ward from the Philippine Islands and New Guinea 
to the coast of America. Supposed aggregate pop, 
1,500,000; but all calculations of this kind are 
merely conjectural, as there are few or no data. 
‘Lhe equator forms a convenient dividing line be- 


ween these groups, which may accordingly be 
omprised under the heads of N. and S, Polynesia, 








earthenware, saltpetre, and glue; and is a sub- 

prefecture, though the superior courts for the 

arrond. sit at Artois, k 
‘s 


POLTAVA, a goy. of European Russia, lyin, 
along the E. side of the Dniepr, by which it is 
separated from the governments of Kherson and 
Kieff, having the gov, of Tchernigoff on the N., 
and those of Kharkoff and Ekaterinoslaff on the 
Evand ss, Are: mated at 19,000 sq.m. I 
1,819,110 in 1858, Surface quite flat; suil excel- 
lent,” In some parts there is a scarcity of wood, 
Hiesides the Dniepr, the principal rivers are its 
aflluents, tle Vorskla, Piriol, and Sula, This and 
the surrounding governments constitute what-may 
be called the granary of Russia. It is one of the 
best cultivated districts of the empire: the return 
of the corn crops is said to be as 6 to,1, the total 
produce being about’6,500,000 chetwerts, of which 
about 1,500,000 areexported. The grazing grounds 
are excellent, affording pasturage for large herds 
of the fine Ukraine breed of oxen, and for im- 
mense flocks of sheep, the breed of which has 
latterly been much improved, Some peasants have 
above 100 bee-hives. Manufacturing industry has 
not made mach progress; but there are fabrics of 
cloth and linen, with numerous distilleries, and 
establishments fgr the preparation of tallow and 
candles, Large quantities ef corn, tallow, and 
other products are annually sent from this govern- 
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‘Names of Insalar Groups 
I. N, Polynesia. 
Peiew Islands about} 8°  N. 
Lndrone y, «| 17 
Caroline 1] 717° 
tadick =, «=. 3] 6 —10 
Sandwich 3») 1; 20 
Gallapagos,, 1 
IL. 8. Polynesia, 
Admiralty Islands «| 2 S| 48 E 
New Inciand, New | 
Britain, and New! 6 ~-9 152 
Hanover. J! 
Louisinde, little known! 10 148 ? 
Solomon's Islands .| 8 156 —164 
New Hebrides and 7 
New Caledonia f| 19 —22 AGM AIO 
Q. Charlotte's Islands | 12 166 —170 
Friendly a 15-21} 178 B—165 W. 
Navigators’ a rs 173 
Society 3 13 --21 138 —143 
DangeronsArchipelago| 12 —19 M4 —132 
Marqness 8-11 340 
Pitcairn Island 7 | 20 3} 
Eastern, > 3| 97 109 











“The whole of Polynesia may be considered as a 


series of submarine mountain ranges; for no per- 
fiorrof #he carth’s surface has more numerous in- 
equalities, and nowhere, except in America, have 


he chains so marked a course from N. to $. Tn- 


deed, all the archipelagos have, more or less, this, 
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direction, and it not unfrequently happens that 
the small chains are individually terminated by 
an island of larger size than the otbera with which 
it is connected. Marty of the larger islands, and 
patticularly those which shot up to a considerable 
elevation from the sea, consist of basalt, as well as 
other igneous formations, and in many of them 
are distinct traces of volcanic action, with a few 
act#e volcanoes, ‘To this class belong the Kriendly 
Islands (the largest of which, called Otaheite, has 
A mountain rising to the height of 10,000 ft. above 
the sea), the Marquesas, and Sandwich Islands, in 
the last of which are several, both extinet and 
active, voleanves, rising from 12,000 to 16,000 ft, 
above the sea, ‘The desert group of the Gallapagos 
is likewise in a state of igneous action, and the 
whole is amere mass of lava and similar produc- 
tions, ‘The numerous small islands that stud the 
Paeitic S, of the equator, and W, of the Friendly 
Islands, and particularly those that rise but a shurt 
distance from the level of the sea, are based on 
reols of coral rock, Of thoxe esantined by Captain 
Beechey, nove were more than 30 m.in diameter: 
they were of various shapes, chiefly formed of 
living coral, or at any rate encompassed by a reef 
of tbat substance, Most of them have lagoons in 
their centres, the bottoms and sides of which are 
likewise formed of coral; and the generally cir- 
colar form of these islands, the existence of these 
Jagoons, aud the shelving conical form of the sub- 
marine mountains, have led to the supposition that 
they are nothing more than the crests of subma- 
ring yolennoes, having the rims and bottoms of 
theie craters overgrown with coral, Tt is also well 
known that the Pacific is a great theatre of vol- 
canie action, and every iskuul, yet. examined in 
Polynesia, consists either of volcanic rocks or coral 
Jimestone, and, in many instances, of basalt and 
java, having a girdle of coral, (Lyell's Geology, 
i .) ‘The formation of coral, which, ac- 
cording to Captain Beuchey, is very gradual, ceases 
as soon as it reaches the surface of the water: but 
it seryes as a basis for a vegetable soil, which in 
these regions is soon covered with plants, eocoar 
and other trees, The larger islands of Polynesi 
are indented with deep bays, furnishin: z 
good harbours for shipping’, but the circumfercy 
of the Jargest is less than 200 m,, so that th 
extent does uot admit of the formation of any i 
portant lakes or rive By far the larger portion 
of Polynesia is between the tropics; but the sma 
extent of the islands procures for them the tem* 
perature of the ocean, anda succession of light sea 
and land breezes,. Hence the heat never becomes: 
, even to Europegns, Hurricane 
of rare dccurrenge. 

lands of the Pacitic afford an 










































































































‘The numerow t 
extromely diversified vegetation: and among the 
many punts covering their surface are some of 





high’ utility for Luman support, especially the 
breadl-frait tree (a favourite article of food among 
the islanders), eocoa-nut, yam, the root of the 
Aram esendentim, the banana, plantain, and s 
eane, Which last grows naturally in the Sandwich 
Islands, and saceeeds better than in any other jxart 
of the world. A native chestnut, called Rata 
(Lasearpus edulis), furnishes the natives with a 
sweet nut, that forms an agreeable substitute for 
Dreatl-truil; besides whieh, the Abia (Eugenia 
ynatecconsis) bears a pulpy fruit, shaped J 
apple. ‘The Ti-roct (Dracona terninatis) turn 
an inferior spirit, called ra, the” preparation 
which is pretty well knowu by most of! thy 









































islanders, and has produced very demétalBing 
cilects. ‘Phe use of foreign spirits, however, has, 








in the groups best known to Europeans, almost 
superseded the necessity of drinking this nauseous 
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stuff. The tropical productions of the American 
continent bave been successfully introduced by 
E navigators and missionaries; so that 
many of the islands, besides their indigenous pro- 
ductions, bear-an abundance of oranges, citrons, 
shaddocks, pinc-apples, guavas, figs, and Cape 
mulberries, The vine also was introduced, but 
was destroyed by the natives in their wars: fresh 
plants have more recently been imported, and 
thrive well in some of the islands. The growth 
of corn has becn more than onee attempted, with- 
out success, owing more, however, to the imper- 
fect means of tillage than the unfitness either of 
the soil or climate. Pumpkins, melons, eneum- 
bers, eabbages, and kiduey-beans flourish better, 
and with less trouble, than any other foreign 
vegetables. The hills of the more elevated islands 
are clothed with forests of stately trees; the most 
valuable of which are the apapa and fuifai, which 
yield excellent timber for cAnoes, and the candle- 
tree (Aburites triloba), the oil of which is used 
for domestic illumination, The principal trees 
growing on the plains are the tamanu (Calfo- 
phyllum ixophyllum), and the Hibiscus tiliacus 
(highly valued as materials for furniture, canovs, 

}, the Chinese paper mulberry (Morus pu- 
pyrifera), and the sandal-tree, the timber from 
whieb last is exported frgm the Sandwich Islands 
to Europe and China, 

‘Lhe fauna of Polynesia is characterised, like 
jthat of Australia and its surrounding islands, by 
the absence of beasts of prey, and, indeed, wl 
the larger animals. Hogs, dogs, rats, ad lizards 
were the only quadrnpeds originally found on the 
islands. The native, hog is different from the 
European breed since"introduced, and has now al- 
most disappeared: the present breed is reared in 
great numbers, and pork constitutes the favourite 
food of the natives. ‘Ihe tlesh of the dog is also 
esteemed a luxury, especially by the Sandwich 
islanders. Rats were occasionally eaten uncooked 
by the Friendly islanders, but that practice has 
been discontinued, Cats have been domesticated 
in most of the houses, Horses, assex, horned 
cattle, goats, and sheep have since heen added, 
and thrive exceedingly well, The oxen are a five 
hreed, chiefly imported from New South Wales. 
‘The horses come from S$. America, and, being used. 
only for the saddle, are never shod. Among the 
indigenous water birds may be noticed the alba- 
tross, tropic bird, several kinds of petrels, herons, 
and wild ducks. Woodpeckers, turtle-deves, aud 
pigeons ate common ; besides which, the parro- 
qué. (of the species frietoclossus) is abundantly 
distributed over all the islands; and in most of 
them the domestic fowl and several species of wild 
fowl appear to be indigenous. Fish are numerous 
on the coasts and in the laguons of all parts of 
Polynesia : the albicore, bonito, ray, and shark are 
eaten by the natives; in addition togwhich the 
shores abound with a great variety of delicate 
roeck+tish, The freshwater streams also swarm with, 
salmon, ¢els, and many varieties of molluscous 
crabs, and with turtles, caught on the coral rock: 
Among thee whales that frequent the coasts of 
Volynesia, the largest and most valnable is the 
cachalot, or sperm-whale (the male of which, a 
cording to Mr, Bennett, sometimes yields from 70 
to 0 barrels of oil, and about 13 barrels of sper- 























































































maceti), the Cape-whale, hump-back, and. Ilacl 
fish; besides which, porpoises and other small 
vetaccous apimals are extremely abundant. ([Jlis’s 





ynesian Researches, i, 30-77; Mocrenhout, i. 





2 1; Bennett’s Whaling Voyage, i. 36, and 
Append.) : 
‘Polynesia has, of late years, been much visited 








by Europeans, partly curious to inyuire into the 
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habits of people differing essentially from: thes.of 
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afew mats and cotton-stuffed piBows spread 


the rest of the world, and partly anxigus to com-/on the floor, a few low waoden stools, a trough 


iuunicate to them the arts of civilisation and a 
knowledge of the Christian religion. Its isolated 
inhabitants were found to possess many interest- 
ing features of character, but at the same time to 
be plunged in the grossest barbarism, sensuality, 
and idolatry. Cook traced among some of the 
islanders a confused notion of a supreme intelli- 
geut deity; but they almost exclusively worship 
a number of inferior gods, particularly marine and 
aérial deities, demons, birds, and fishes, Their 
rude idols were supposed to exercise a powerful 
indluence ; their temples were pollated with human 
sacrifives ; and divination, witcheralt, &e., were 
practised’ by the chiefs as political engines for 
overawing their suly (Ellis’s Pol, Researches 
i. ch, 13,14.) At the same time, morality, as m- 
derstood by Europeans, had no existence among 
this wild people, and she gtossest animal appetites 
had full sway, their gratification being encouraged, 
also, by their religious institutions, The law of 
the strongest prevailed: fieree and bloody wars 
frequently took place between the different insular 
tribes on the most trivial pretext, and cmauest 
was generally followed by acts of the most horrible 
ernelty, iucliding the extermination of the van- 
quished tribe, and occasionally even an indulgence 
in camibalism. The ale sex, too, wes found 
in us licentivus, degraded, and oppressed a sta 
in the wildest districts of Africa. A kind of civil 
marriage appears to have been generally observed ; 
but as the sex was too much despised to allow the 
existence of affection, the wives were repudiated 
on the slightest pretext, or else neglected fur more 
fascinating concubines. Polegamy was common 
in nearly all the islands, and in soms groups it 
is still prevalent. Moerenhort, indeed, tells us, 
though the statement savours strongly of exas 
geravion, that some’ chiefs in the Fidjee isl 
have as many as YUU wives, (Voyage an ¢ 
» Ovcan, Wi. 85-09) Female virtue was formerly 
wholly unknown; and, notwithstanding the lav 
bours of uuinerous missionaries during upwards 
of twenty years, chastity is still extremely rare. 

Sexual indulgences, and even infanticide, were 

encouraged by a singular institution ealied the 

Arcoi Society, the baneful intluence of which ap- 

pears to have been generally diffused over the 

islands of the Pacitic, ‘The missionaries state that 
about two-thirds of the children bora were de- 
stroyed by their parcuts; and, notwithstanding 
the introduction of Cliristiauity, the practice still 
ail is 
‘annibalism is still practised i the Marquesas, 
and some of the other groups. ‘The islanders 
however, do vot live in the ructe independe 
life, but acknowledge the arbitrary sway 
litary chiefs whose power is controlled only 
n ubardinate to then: in particular districts, 
Seme atteurpts have been in: tu introduce go- 
vermments of a more liberal character, but they 
have sigually failed, 

The habits of the natives ate still, in many re- 
spects, those of barbarians, ‘Their houses, almost 
without exception, are contined to a silgle story7 
usnally, though not abvays, of yblong shape, and 
very slaply constre th stakes of the bread 
fruit-tree, driven inty the earth tur the purpose of 
supportitizs the roof, which is commonly thatebed 
with the leaves of the Paudenus odoratissimis, or 
cocua-tree, mework of the walls is com- 
posed of bamboo or hibiscts rods, and a large por- 
tion of one side is open, being covered only at 
night with a kind of cloth curtain, The interior 
comprines only : 





























































































































ly a single apartment, sometimes with ! 
a boarded flour; and the fumiture consists simply ; excellent: preserves for fi 


and stone pestle for preparing their favourite paste 
called poe (made from the yma some 
cocoa-nut shells, used as cups, with a fishing-s 7 
and perhaps a musket, Bunches of frat hang 
from the walls; and occasionally may be seen a 
sow with a litter of pigs ocsupying a space in 
one corner, railed off for her accommodation? A 
separate shed is employed for cogking, and in 
the more advanced islands a plot of enclosed 
ground, planted with useful vegetables or favourite 
flowers, surrounds many of the houses. (Bennett’s 
Whaling Voyage, i. 100, and Mocrenhout, ti, 
86-89.) Some of these huts are exceedingly large. 
Mr. Ellis mentions one belonging to a native prince 
that was nearly 400 ft. in length; and honses 100 
ft. in length are by no meansinfrequent.  (Polyn. 
Researches, i, 175.) The domestic habits of most 
of the natives are not only unsocial, but irregular, 
28 respects refreshment and sleep, labour and 
amusement. ‘Their meals are arranged according 
to their avocations or the supply of their provi- 
sions, ‘They usually eat in the forenoon, bat their 
principal meal is in the evening, when, if well 
supplied, they eat to excess, ‘They rise early, and 
go late to rest; but the men are often buried in 
sleep during many hours of the day, while ever 
s of household drudgery is performed by the 
fomales, who are oppressed and degraded in the 
last degree, ‘Lhe hiabit of frequent bathing pre+ 
yails throughout Polynesia, and the natives are 
remarkible for cleanliness, aud most of them pay 
great attention to personal ornament ; indeed, says 
Mr. Ellis (Researches, i, 133), ¢ their appearance 
‘on pub! sin a high degree imposing,’ 
The hair, in particular, is regarded as an object of 
at attention by both sexes, and the females 
commonly appear in loose ringlets entwined with 
ifowers. 

The dresses of the islanders originally consisted 
of clots woven by the women from the bi of 
frees, and wrapped Tooscly round the body, leaving: 
a large part of it uneovered; but, since their con- 
nection with Europeans, they have introduced a 
very droll] melange of uative and European costume, 
The practice of tattooing’the body prevails more 
or less through all the islands, though atrempts 
were made a few years ago to abolish this bar- 
Darous custom in Otaheite, Tattooing is per- 
formed during childhood, and in the Society 
Mands at the early age of & or 10. The pat- 
terms vary in the different groups; but nowhere 
is the body so extensively distigured as in the 
Marquesas, the inhabigants of which have a most 
cous appearance. In some of the islands the 
uce is left in its natural state, the legs, arms, and 
breast being the only parts tattooed. (Moerenhout, 
ii, 121-4.) The natives of all the best known 
groups, except the Sandwich Islands, are, like the 

ised inhabs. of most tropical countries, 
extremely indolent, having in fact little oceasion 
for indus to the abundance with which 
the fruits of the earth are spontancously produced, 
‘Their principal employments are agrivalture, fish 
ing, canoe-building, and the manufacture of loth. 
Agriculture, as previously observed, is in the 
rudest state that ean well be conecived, the only 
tillage that the earth receives being by a rade 
iron-shod stick, about as broad as a European 
chisel, Fishigys is a far more favourite employ- 
peut, and tlie nethuds used are numerous anit 
sometimes highly ingenious, The fish are some- 
times caght in circular fences, built up in the 
shallow parts of their lakes, and. simply taken 
out with a hand uct. ‘These enclosures are also 
h not wanted for im- 
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mediate wee. Large nets, made of the twisted 
bark of the hibiscus, are used for fishing salmon ; 
and on most of the islands the natives exhibit a 
surprising dexterity in the use of the fishing spear. 
In fact, nowhere are there more skilful fishermen ; 
and considering that before their intercourse with 
Europeans they were entirely destitute of iron, 
their variety of fishing apparatus was astonishing. 
"T'fte situation of these islanders necessarily imparts 
a maritime character to their habits, and much 
of their attention is, accordingly, devoted to the 
building and management of their vessels. Their 
canoes are of various size, as well as shape, and 
age cither double or single. The largest of those 
seen in the Society Islands are nearly 70 ft. in 
Jength, with very high stems and stems, but only 
2 ft. wide, Those used in war are between 40 and 
.60 ft, in length, firmly built, of rather elegant 
shape, highly ornamented with carving,and when 
in use decorated with gay-coloured flags and 
streamers, In the double canoes (which are 
merely single canoes lashed together), planks 
are thrown across to form a kind of deck for 
the accommodation of passengers, and over it is 
sometimes spread an awning of platted cocoa-nut 
leaves. The paddles, made of the hibiscus, are not 
heavy; but as they are used alternately on each 
side of the boats, the labour of rowing is by no 
means inconsiderable, The canoes used in fishing 
on the reefs are single, and are commonly the ex- 
cayated trunks of trees; they seldom carry more 
than two persons. Many of the canoes have 
movable masts, which are only raised when the 
sails are used. The latter, of which there are 
sometimes tivo, but more frequently only one to 
each canoe, are made with matting of the pan- 
danus leaf, in the shape of a half oval, and the 
rigging is of the simplest description. On the 
whole, the canoes of the Society Isiands are deci- 
dedly superior to those of the other groups : those 
of the Sandwich islanders are large and strong, 
but less elegant: those used in most of the other 
jslands are of smaller size, and less skilfully con- 
structed. The dexterity of the natives in man- 
aging these trail barks when out at sea is also, 
perhaps, unparalleled among, the inhab, of savage 
countries, (Ellis, i. 138-170.) 

The manufacture of cloth, which is more or less 
carried on in all the islands, is almost exclusively 
conducted by females, the materials commonly 
employed being the inner fibres of the bark fro 
the branches of the bread-fruit tree, * ‘These filn 


atter having been macerated, are beaten on a long 
board with agroeoved mallet, the blows from which 
cause the moist fibres to ingerlace with each other, 
By 


and to assume the appearance of woven cloth, 
this process bales are sometinfes made contai 
upwards of 200 yards of cloth, 4 yards wide, 

colour of the unbleached cloth is a darkish brown; 
Uut it is always either bleached or coloured with 
vegetable d Skill in the manufacture of this 
fabric was formerly highly prized by females of all 
yanks: but, since the introduction of European 
cloth, it has been made in much smaller quantities, 
aund its use (in the Sandwich, Sucicty, and Friendly 
Jslands) is now confined chiefly to women, 
children, and the lower classes, The missionaries 
tried to introduce the weaving and spinning of 
cotton, but with little suecess; and this pursuit 
has been since abandoned. A kind of delicate 
matting is made in some of the isjands from the 
hark of the hibiscus; the fabrics tts formed being 
Gther bound over the loins, or worn as mantles on 
the back. In the manufacture of this lest ertifle 
the islanders of the Valliser ‘group far excel all 
others. A coarser kind of matting, also, is made of 
palm-leaves, for bedding and the sails of canoes, 
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As respects foreign trade, it may be said to have 
had no existence in these islands till alate period: 
the intercourse is chiefly kept up by means of the 
whaling ships, and the number of vessels touching 
at the Sanwich Islands may average about 80 
annually. Trading intercourse has made the 
islanders aware of the value both of goods and 
money; and beads, looking-glasses, and buttons 
have wholly lest their former commercial value. 

Most of the islanders of Pelynesia are of a lively 
excitable disposition: hence, when not employed 
in the graver pursuits of fishing, canoe-building, 
or war, they give themselves up with great ardour 
to a variety of amusements, among which dancing 
is, perhaps, the most prominent, being common on 
all occasions, not merely of pleasure, but also of 
religion and state ceremony. Some of these 
dances are stated by the missionaries to haye been 
very objectionable; while others were of a graceful 
and more dignified character, The exchange of a 
Christian profession for a. debasing polytheistic 
idolatry has diminished the frequency ‘of these 
exhibitions, though they still occasionally take 
place. The musical instruments of the islanders 
consist of a long narrow drum, a trunrpet formed 
of a species of murex, into which is inserted a 
bamboo cane for a mouth-piece, and a flute of 
bamboo, abdut 16 inches long and about 1 inch in 
diameter, Boxing and wrestling, also, used to be 
favourite amusements; but these exercises, as well 
as many other national entertainments, have been 
all but abandoned since the introduction of Chri 
tianity, though there is, after all, but too much 
reason to suppose, that the efforts of missionaries 
have produced little radical change for the better 
in the morals of the@mass of the pop. : 

The islanders of the Pacific, as respects physical 
character, may be divided into 2 distinct classes, 
The most ancient tribe is composed of Papuan 
n who are distinguished by darkness of 
skin, smallness of stature, and black woolly or 
crisped hair: they chiefly inhabit the Admiralty 
Islands, New Britain, New Ireland, New Hebrides, 
New Caledonia, and the Solomon Islands, The 
other tribe, which is far more widely dispersed 
over the numerous groups of this great. ocean, ex- 
hibits many of the features belonging to the 
Malays and aboriginal Americans, but is, in some 
respects, so different as to form a separate and in- 
termediate race. The people of each cluster, also, 
are distinguished by minor peculiarities, The 
inhabs. of the Society Islands are of good stature 
and well made; of ctive complexion, with open, 
pwepossessing fegtures, vith a facial angle as per- 








pendicular as in the European head; a bright, full, 
and jet-black eye, placec under well-arched oye- 
brows, a straight or aquiline nose, well-formed 
mouth, and moderately high forehead, with straight 
though not wiry hair, either black or brown, The 
Sandwich islanders have more firm and muscular 
limbs, but in other respects bear a®close resem- 
blance to those just described ; and they are gene- 
rally active in their movements, graceful’ and 
stately in their gait, and perfectly unembarrassed 
in their address, Both sexes incline to corpulency 
4n advanced life. It is remarkable, also, that thé 
chiefs and persoys of hereditary rank, throughout 
the islands, are, almest without exception, supe- 
rior to the common people, in stateliness, dignilied 
deportment, and pliysical strength: indeed, so 
great is the difference, that Bougainville and 
others have supposed them to be a distinct race, 
whose ancestors at some remote period had brought 
the aborigines into permanent snbjection, (Ellis's 
Pol. Researches, i, 78-84; and Moerenhont, ii, 
247-253. ji 

With respect to the languages of Polynesia, 
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Marsden first ascertained that there is one general 
language pervading the whole of the South Sea 
Tslands, and extending, with its different dialects, 
from the KF. Indian archipelago to the E. extremity 
of the Polynesian groups. ‘Indeed,’ says M, Moer- 
enhout, ‘it is impossible to avoid obser 
elose analogy between the dialects spoken im the 
many different islands.’ So striking a similarity is 
there hetween the languages of the Society Islands 
and New Zealand, that the nati tmutually un- 
derstand each other: the inthabs. of the Sandwich, 
and Society Islands converse after only 
ys’ practice, and the occupants even of 
the far distant Easter Island are intelligible to the 
whole of the other islanders both N. and 8, of the 
equator. It has been believed by some linguists 
sthat all these dialects are branches, more or less, of 
the Malay language; and many words certainly 
bear some analogy to those in the Malay vocabu- 
lary ; but, in fact, ‘these is no living language 
either of Asia or America, which can be denomi- 
nated the parent-stock of the great Polynesi 
language, (Crawfurd’s Indian Archipelago, ii. 
w0-86; Moerenhout, i. 395-398.) 




















1, The Caroline Islands (sometimes called the 


New Philippines) extend over about 20 de 
longitude, and are divided by Captain Lutki: into 
46 groups, comprising several hundred islands, a 
fow of which are high and rising in peaks, but: by 
far the greater number are luw, and merely of co 
yalline formation, hey were discovered in 1686. 
hy a Spaniard, who named them after Charles IL, 
king of Spain, The productions of these islands 
are very similar to those of the Sandwich and 
Society Islands; but the bread-fruit is found only 
in a few of the groups, and the hog is wholly 
xbsesit ; hence these islanders live ehietly on fish. 
The inhabs. sre reputed to be the most ex 
sajlors and fishermen of Polynesi nd, Notwith- 
standing the tempestuous sea by which they are 
surrounded, they have a considerable trading intcr- 
course in canoes with the Ladrone Islands and the 
K, Archipelago. 

2, The Sandwich Islands (10 in number, of 
which 8 are inhabited) form a group many hundred 
miles distant from all the rest, The arca of the 
largest island, Owhyhee or, more properly, Hawaii, 
is estimated at 4,300 sq. m., being more than half 
that of the entire group, and is, indeed, by far the 
largest island of Polynesia. It rises in high and 
towering cones to an elevation of nearly 16,000 ft, 
from the sea; and not only is the gigantic voleano 
of Kirauca, with its immens¢erater, 2 m, in length 
hy nearly Lin. in width, and several hundred feeg 
ieep, ina constant. state of ‘terrific "ebullition, but 
the whole island is one complete mass of lava; 
and, being perforated with innumerable apertures 
in the shape of craters, may be considered as form- 
ing a hollow cone over a yast furnace in the heart 
of a stupendous submarine mountain, (Klis, iv. 
236, 268.) ‘The pop. of the Sandwich Islands is 
estimated at about 112,000. The males are of a 
darker complexion than those in the Society Is- 
lands; the females lave coarse and disagreekble 
features, and both sexes are gloomy and reserved, 
‘The natives generally are remarkable for their at- 
tention to the arts of industry, and have distin- 
yuished themselves above all others by their efforts 
to introduce European civilisation. 

Christianity was introduced by the American 
missionaries in 1820, and is nuw the religion of 
the state; schools have been established, churches 
have been built, and the forms of religion are, at 
least, pretty generally observed. Eurepeau usages 
have also become fashionable, and the costume of 
the better classes, women as well as men, closely 
te ree of the Anglo-Americans, Hono- 
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July, in the island of Oahn, lat. 21° 187 2” N., 
long, 157° 55’ W., is the ‘cap. of the grup, and 
j bas a considerable pop., of whom about 1,000 are 
j foreigners. Many houses are built of stone; but 
' the natives still prefer living in their huts, so that 
the town is grotesquely uregular. The barbour 
(formed by a barrier-reef of coral, having a single 
| opening) has accommodation for between 70 and 
80 vessels of from 500 to 600 tons. This group af 
islands has attracted much notice of late years. 
For a considerable period they have been visited 
by the whaling ships in the Pacific; and the set- 
tlement of Oregon and California, and the inter- 
course which has already sprung up, and which, no 
doubt, will continue to increase between them and 
China, has given the islands great additional im- 
portance, from their peculiar aptitude to serve as & 
station for the steamers and other ships that may 
be engaged in that trade. In consequence, there 
has latterly been a rapid increase in the town of 
Honolulu, and the ground round the harbour is 
now wholly occupied, English churches, with 
ish newspapers, schools, hotels, boarding- 
ses, and shops, have been established, It is a 
fact that the native pop. has been rapidly 
ing for many years, and does not now, 
| probably, exceed a third part of its amount at the 
jepoch of their discovery. It has recently been 
proposed, iu consequence of the extraordinary de- 
mand for agricultural produce by the foreign 
yesscls frequenting their ports, to bring settlers 
from China to supply this deficiency. : 

Captain Cook, who, after Columbus, ranks as 
the greatest of modem discoverers, was killed in a 
collision with the natives of Owhyhee on the 14th 
February, 1779. 
3. The Society Islands consist of six larger and 
several smaller islands, ‘he principal of these, 
called Otaheite (or, mure properly, Tahiti), is 108 
in. in cire., and has a pop. of about 7,000, Tt is 
extremely mountainous, some parts attaining an. 
clevation of nearly 7,000 ft. ; Bie ‘extensive a8 
well as fertile vales open on every side towards 
the sea, and the entire land is clothed, from the 
water's edge to its topmost heights, with a peren- 
nial verdure, which for luxuriance and picturesque 
effect is certaiuly unparalleled.’ (Bennett, i. 62.) 
Next in importance to Otaheite, and about 130 m,. 
NW. that island, is Ulietea, or Raiatca, nearly 60 
ro, in cire., encircled by a reef of coral, bordered 
by numerous islands: it has a bold, mountainous 
ap*2arance, amd is scarcely tess picturesque than. 
that last mentioned. Eiméo is another moun- 
tainous island, with an abrupt rocky ceast, and is 
chiefly distinguished as the central’ station of the 
missionaries on this growp: a school and printing 
office are establishedshere. ‘Phe forms of Christian 
worship are observed here ds well as in the Sand- 
wich Islands; but civilisation is considerably less 
advanced, and European costume considerably less 
prevalent, (Bennett, i. 70.) ‘Ihe scat of govern- 
ment and principal port of Otaheite is Papéta, 
which exhibits the same combination of European 
houses and native huts as the cap, of the Sand- 
wich Islands. The harbour is a capacious sheet of 
ksmooth water, of a circular shape, and so com- 

pletely land-locked as rather to resemble a large 

dock-basin than a natural harbour. The com- 
merce, consisting in the exportation of pearl-sheljs, 
sugar, cocoa-nut oil, and arrowroot in exchange 
for European manufactures, chiefly cloth and bard- 
ware, is carried"on exclusively by foreigners, This 
port is also frequently visited by whalers coming, 
here ta regs or to obtain supplies; but Otaheite is 
not, and never can be, so important a commercial 
station as Oahu, in the Sandwich Islands, 

4. The Murquesas, which were discovered by 
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the Spagish i 1595, consist of thirteen islands, 
extending about 260 m. from NW. to SE, The 
largest, Nunhiva, is about 70 m. in circ., and is 
the only one generally frequented by shipping. 
‘The coast acenery is neither picturesque nor in- 
viting, its principal features being black naked 
cliffs and barren hills; but in the interior are many: 
fertile valea and very picturesque scencry, The 
@ubabs., with regard to personal beauty, are su- 
“‘petior to most others of the Polynesian tribes; 
and the women, though short in stature, are well- 
proportioned, and sumetimes even handsome, In 
civilisation, however, they are far behind the 
Sandwich islanders, and are generally character- 
ised by covetousness, iraecibility, love of revenge, 
and goss sensuality, Cannibalism was practised 
by them within avery recent period; and they 
have steadily resisted all attempts to convert them 
to Christiamty, Polygamy, however, though not 
forbidden by aw, has fallen into disuse. 

5. The Friendly Islands are low, encircled by 
dangerous coral reefs, The soil is almost through- 
out exceedingly rich, producing, with very little 
care, the banana, bread-fruit, and yam. ‘The pop. 
may amount to about 90,000; but the natives, 
though favourably mentioned by Captain Cook, 
appear to be as treacherous, savage, and super- 
stitious as any in the worst parts of Polynesia. 

U, Pitcairn Island, which stands alone, near the 
E. extremity of Polynesia, is chiefly interesting 
on account of its having been the refuge of the 
mutinous crew of Captain Bligh’s ship, the Bounty. 
‘The mutineers, after having turned their captain 
and a few of the crew out into an open boat, tried 
to make a settlement in the Society Islands, but 
afterwards fixed themselves in this isolated spot, 
where a few of them, with their descendants, were 
found by Captain Beechey, in 1825. It is not 
more than 7 m, in circ, with an abrupt rocky 
coast, and rises about 1,050 ft, above the sea. 
‘The present pop. comprises about 80 persons, who 
(being the desceridants of Europeans and native 
Women) form an interesting link in person, intel- 
Ject, and habits between the European and Poly- 
nesian races, They are tall and robust, though 
not handsome, with black, glossy hair, and frank, 
honest, good-humoured dispositions, They are 
further said to be industrious, and strictly obser- 
vant both of morality and religion, 

7. The New Hebrides (discovered in 1506, and 
80 named by Captain Cook, who surveyed the gn- 
tire group) are considerably hillf, though WIL 
clothed with tine timber; and the valleys ure ex- 
tremely abundant, producing figs, nutmegs, and 
oranges, besides the’ fruits common to the rest of 
Polynesia. The inhabs. ‘present about the most 
ugly specimen extant of tle Papuan race; the 
men live almost in a state of nudity; and the 
‘women, who are used as mere beasts of burden, 
wear only a petticoat made from the plantain leaf. 
Their canoes are more rudely fashioned than in 
most of the other islands; and, on the whole, 
these people seem to be among the most degraded i 








of the islanders of the Pacific, 

8, New Caledonia, which is the largest island 
of the W. groupe; is far less fertile, and produce: 
a smaller variety of fruits and vegetables than any 
of the islands yet mentioned, The natives closely 
resemble in habits, and the total absence of civi- 
lisation, those of the New Hebrides ; though, 
owing to the ravages caused by fgmine, they are 
intinitely more wretched. ThePelew Islands, in 
aabout lat. 74° N., long. 185° E., are chiefly known 
from the accounts of Captain Wilson who 4was 
wrecked on them in 1783, He describes the in- 
habitants as hospitable, friendly, and humane, 
Breeds of cattle, goats, and poultry were subse- 
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quently sent. to the islands, and have: succeeded 
extremely well. 

The European knowledge of the many exten- 
sive groups of islands comprised in Polynesiy, is 
still very far from being satisfactory. Magellan 
began the work of discovery early in the 16th 
century, and he was followed at the close of the 
same century by Mendane and other Spanish na- 
vigators, The Dutch made further discoveries in 
the 17th century ; but to England mainly belongs 
the honour of having explored and laid down the 
exact position of the principal groups of the South 
Sea Islands, and the names of Byron, Wallis, Cook, 
Vancouver, and Beechey must ever rank high in 
the estimation of geographers, Great credit is also 
due to La Pérouse, D’Entrecasteaux, Freycinet, 
and other learned navigators, sent out on exploring 
voyages by the French government. In conse- 
quence of the Jabours of these and other naviga- 
tors, aided also by the formation. gained from 
missionaries resident in the islands, a pretty inti- 
mate acquaintance with the condition of the na- 
tives in the principal groups of Polynesia has 
been gained; but there remains a great number of 
islands, especially on the W. side of the Pacific, 
that have very seldom been visited by Europeans 
and are occupied by people as savage and unci' 
lised as the Sandwich islanders of the last century. 

POMERANIA, a “arge prov. of the Prussian 
states, lying along the S. coast of the Baltic, from 
long. 12° 20’ to 18° 2’ E., having E, and S, West 
Prussia and Brandenburg, and W. Mecklenburg. 
Its form is oblong; its length from E, to W. 
is above 200 m., while its breadth varies from 
30 to 60 and 80m. Area, 12,179 sq. m. Pop, 
1,389,068 in 1861® The province is divided into 3 
Tegencies, and these again into 26 circles, Surface, 
flat. Principal towns, Stettin, Stralsurft, Greifs- 
wald, Sta , and Stolpe. Principal rivers, Oder, 
Leba, Stolpe, Rega, Persante, Ucker, Peene, and 
Ibna, The Haff is a large bay, or rather lagoon, 
of an it form, which communicates with 
the Baltic by the mouths of the Oder, Along the 
sea the land is in many parts so low that it would 
be overflowed were it not protected by ranges of 
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sand hills, and where these are wanting, by ivkes, . 


asin Holland, Soil mostly sandy and unproduc- 
tive, except along the rivers and lakes, where it 
is marshy and comparatively fertile, A large part 
of the country is covered with forests and heaths, 
and there.are also many shallow lakes. Agricul- 
ture was, until lately, in a rather backward state; 
but, sinée the year*1848, has made considerable 
progress. Whgat and,barley are grown; but rye, 
buckwheat, and oats are the principal corn crops, 
Potatoes are largely cultivated, and form, indeed, 
a principal part of the food of the people: flax 
and hemp are also grown, with tobacco, The 
breeding of cattle, sheep, and hogs is a favourite 
occupation, + Geese are reared in immense num- 
bers; and, besides those consumed ifi the province, 
large quantities are exported smoked and dried, 
Very few farms are occupied by tenants holding 
under a lease, but are chiefly farmed by or on ac- 
countof fhe proprietors, Many of the peasantry 
live in mean cottages of wood or clay : their clothes 
are all of home manufacture. Minerals unim- 
portant. The woollen manufacture in a domestic 
state is pretty generally diffused, and linen and 
Teather are also produced. There are numerous 
breweries and distilleries, and dram-drinking was 
formerly prevalent, but is now greatly on the de* 
cline. “The fishery, particularly of sturgeon and 
salmon, is carried on along the coast, and in the 
creeks and rivers, 

POMONA, one of the Orkney Islands, which 
Bee. 
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POMPEII (called by the Greeks Pompeia), a 
Jong-buried city of ancient Italy, in Campania, 
not much celebrated in ancient history, but now 
an object of the greatest interest in consequence 
of its rather recent discovery and exhumation. 
It was originally close to the sea; but it is now 
nearly 14 m. inland, and is about’ 5 m. S, by W. 
the crater of Vesuvius, and about 15 m, SE. 
Naples. The wra of its foundation, as well as 
the greater part of its early history, is involved 
in. obscurity ; but the resumption is, that it was 
settled by Osci and Pelasgi Prior to the establish- 
ment on this coast of the Greek colonies from 
Eubeea, About anno 440°, c. it fell into the 
hands of the Samnites, from whom it was taken, 
with their other possessions, by the Romans about 
80 years afterwards, Pompeii revolted, with the 
other Campanian towns, during the Social War; 
and little more is known of it till it was visited 
by an earthquake (4. 2, 63), 
great. devastation, ‘ Mutu terre celebre Cum; mie 
“ppidum Pompeii magna ex parte proruit? (Tacit. 
Aunnal., lib, xv, cap. 22.) ‘The repairs consequent 
to this disaster were incomplete, as is seen by the 
state of the excavated ruins, when the city, with 
Herculaneum, Stabie, and’ other towns in its 
vicinity, was wholly overwhelmed by an eruption 
of Vesuvius a.n, 79. ‘This tremendous calamity 
has been admirably described by the Younger 
Pliny, whose uncle was one of the sufferers, in a 
letter to the historian ‘Tacitus: — Pracesserut 
per muitos dies tremor terre, minus Sormidoloaus, 


quia Campania solitus ; illd vero nocte ita invaluit 


ut non moveri omnia sed everti crederentur.... Mare 
in se resurberi et tremore terra i repelli vide- 
bamus, Certe processerat littusrn ultaque animalia 
maris in siceis arenis detinebat. Ab altero latere 
nubes atr@ et horrenda iynei spiritus tortis vibra- 
tisque discursibus rupta’ in Togas flammarum 
Siguras dehiscebat; fulgoribus ille et similes et 
majores erant,., . “Mox audires ululatus Sami- 
narum, infantium quiritatus, clamores virorum : 
ait parentes, alii liberos, alii conjuges ‘vocibus re- 
Quirebant, vocibus noscitabant: hi suum casum, illi 
suorum miserabantur: erant qui metu mortis mor- 
tem precarentur, Multi ad manus tollere. .., 
Nec deficcrunt qui fictis mentitisque terroribus vera 
per augerent.. ., Moz dies verus, sol etiam 
it, luridus tamen.., « Occursabant trepidanti- 
bus adhuc oculis muta omnia, altoque cinere tan- 
quam nive obducta, (Pin, Epist., vi. 20.) It seems 
probable, however, from the smail number of 
skeletons discovered, here and at Herculaneum, 








that the inhabitants of bgth citjes not onlyg 


found time to escape during the ‘confusion, but 
also to carry with them their most valuable 
effects, 

From this time forward, for about. 1669 years, 
Pompeii continued buried under the ashes, pumice, 
Stone, and other volcanic matter by which she had 
been overwheined, and even her situation was 
matter of doubt and conjecture. IL is surprisins, 
however, that her ruins did not sooner attract 
attention ; for, in 1692, the celebrated architect 
and engineer, Dominieo Fontana, having been 
employed to ‘construct. an aqueduct to” convey 
water to Torre, fell in with the remains of the 
buried city, But this discovery appears to have 
attracted little or no attention; and it was not till 
1748, that peasants employed in cutting a ditch 
fell in with the ruins of the city, that they: be- 
came an object of interest and attention, ” The 
excavations were commenced in 1753,-and have 
since been pretty constantly, though not ve 
vigorously, prosecuted. . Not having’ been over. 
wheltmed by lava, but with tufa, ashes, and scorix, 
the excavations are much more easily effected here 
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than at Herculaneum, (Description de Pompeii, 
par Bonucci, p, 31, &e.) * 

Pompeii, to borrow the words of an intelligent 
observer, is ‘the most wonderful of the antiquities 
of Italy; and it is perhaps the only one which 
never disappoints a traveller who is even mode- 
Tately acquainted with the hi of ancient, 
Rome. The impression which it gives of the 
actual presence of a Roman town, in all the ob. 
cumstantial reality of its existence 2,000 years © 
go, is so vivid and intense, that it requires but a 
small effort of imagination to Place yourself 
among the multitudes which once thronged its 
streets and theatres, and occupied its new yoico- 
Tess chambers, The expression so often used, that 
you expect to see the inhabitants walk out of 
their houses to salute you, is scarcely a figure of 
speech, Many things, in fact, concur to foster the 
ilusion, You see a'street before you carefully 
paved and well worn, and bordered with trottoirs, 
4n guod preservation, as if it had been in use on 
the preceding day, The houses generally extend 
tn unbroken lines, and even the dilapidation is in 
Some measure concealed by the small modern 
roofs placed over the walls to protect them from 
farther waste by the weather, The doors and 
Windows, indeed, are all open; but so they gene- 
tally are in the modern houses of Italy; and the 
sombre brown tint of the walls is not very dif- 
ferent from what is seen in the decayed towns of 
the same country at the present day, You turn 
to the right and ‘the left, and wander from street. 
to street, and still you have the perfect image of a 
town before you, except thut no inhabitants * 
appear, and these you may suppose have only left 
it a few days before. We have detached public 
buildings of many kinds elsewhere; but here we 
have a Roman forum, with all its accompaniments 
of temples, porticoes, and curig, not indeed per- 
feet, but only so injured that what is missing can 
be replaced, aud what is mutilated restored, We 
have also many shops, with their utensils of trade 
in them, and about a hundred private houses of 
all descriptions, from the poor cottage to the 
patrician mansion, enabling us, for the first time, 
to obtain a distinct idea of the form and arrange- 
ment of a Roman house, and giving us, as it 
were, a glimpse of the domestic life and manners 
of the people. The public baths here, which were 
almost entire, have thrown new light on the struc- 
turg-of those buildings. Lastly, the tout-ensemble 
of Tae walls, gates, streets, forum, houses, tem- 
ples, fountains, theatres, associated as they are 
with each other, give us a conception oa Reman 
town incomparably more clear and satisfactory 
than any number of such objects scattered over 
distant localities cold have furnished,’ (Mac- 
jaren’s Notes, p. 100), 103,) 

It seems evident on an examination of the 
superincumbent strata, which consists of various 
layers, that intervals had taken place in the ort. 
ginal eruption, which lasted for three days; and 
it is farther probable that. some of the uppermosp 
layers may have been the result of subsequent 
eruptions, aes 
° This resuscitated city, of which about one- 
fourth part is now Jaid open to public view, is of 
a somewhat oval form, 4 m. in breadth and 3m. 
in length, covering an area of 160 acres, or abouts 
‘wo-thirds of the new town of Edinburgh; and 
considering the, narrowness of the streets, the 
nature of the hous-3, and the mode in which the 
slave population generally were lodged, the en- a 
tire ‘population could scarcely have exceeded 
25,000 inhabitants, The walls, which have been 
traced on every side, except towards the sea, are 
about 20 ft. thick, and nearly equally high. being 
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faced with blocks ,of Java inside and outside: 
"There are six gates, ind many towers, tising high 
above the ramparts, and pierced with arches. 
‘The best apptoach to Pompeii is by the Appian 
way to ‘the Gate of Herculaneum,’ which is 
nearest the sea, and at the NW. angle of the city. 
Along each side of the road, approaching this. 
gate, extends a line of tombs, many of which re- 
main perfectly entire, their angles being as sharp; 
their inscriptions as legible, and their whole ap- 
pearance almost as fresh as if they had been 
erected only a few years ago, The monuments 
vary gteatly in size, pattern, and material: many 
are mere cenotaphs, while others have niches for 
ums; and a pretty common form is that of a 
small oblong temple, adorned with columns or 
pilasters. On the whole, these tombs are not 
unlike the more ambitious monuments in our 
own churchyards; but there is nothing resem- 
Wling our single upright slabs, or flat gravestones, 
The gate of Lerenlanenm consisted, like the 
others, of a larg@ central. and two smaller side- 
ike those of Temple Bar in London, 
archway being about 20 ft. in hei 
and in width, The streets appear to have 
been arranged pretty regularly in parallelograms ; 
but they are very narrow al breadth 
being 18 or 20 ft, of which one-third is occupi 
by the trottoirs, which invariably Jine both sides 
of the horseway, An_ exception. however, must: 
he made in favour of the ‘Street of the Silver- 
smiths, which is 10 ft. in width, aud decidedly 
the finest in Pompeii. The middle of the 
paved, like the Via Appia, with masses of lav 
srregular shapes. and from ene te two ft. in dia~ 
yneter, the most level surfaces being placett upper- 
most; and in many parts the ruts produced by 
the wheels are still-obvious, ‘The trottoirs, which 
nre raised about ten inches above the rest of the 
strect, average about four ft. in width: they are 
senerally made of a sort of compound of lime, 
entth, and gravel, not unlike the asphalte used for 
modern pavements in London and Paris. . 
The largest: excavated space in Pompeii, and 
that which exhibits most architectural magniti- 
cence, is the furnm, an extensive oblong area, 
onee paved with large slabs of marble, The frel- 
ings of a classic traveller, on beholding, for the 
first time, such a monument of antiquity, are well 
described by Mr, Maclaren. ‘I felt that it was 
not a trifling incident in my life, to stand jin a 
veritable Roman forum, There “t lay disti®tly 
before me, rifled of the greater part of its marble 
pavem of its statnes, and some of {ts columns, 
yet retaining enough of jts ancient lineaments, to 
frive a perfect idea of its form, extent, and distri- 
Dution of its parts. It had™ been tertibly injured 
hy the earthquake, A.p. 63, and was rebuilding, 
when the great catastrophe occurred. ‘The forum 
was the great place of public resort: the idle 
came here to inquire after news, the busy to talk 
of basiness, friends to keep appointments, patrons 
to meet their clients, suitors to attend the courts, 
candidates for office to solicit votes: here the 
orators harangued, and the people shouted, the 
magistrates met in council, and the tax-gatherer& 
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arches, and other public edifices, the use¥ of which 
can in general only be conjectured. The ret 
masses of brick divested of their marble casings, 
the brown and yellow tints of the tufa, the frag- 
ments of white stucco attached to the shattered 
walls of the different edifices, and the pedestals 
which once supported statues in honour of illus- 
trions patriots, are all that now remain to attest 
its former beauty and magnificence.’ A Doric 
colonnade ran round three of its sides, and the 
fourth was occupied by a temple of Jupiter. T 
columns formed a species of covered galler 
raised above the central arca, and a second row of 
smaller columns, placed on the top of the first, 
formed a second gallery, which would afford a 
view of every thing passing in the arca. ‘lhe 
temple of Jupiter has a prostyle portico, supported 
by 12 very beantifnl Corinthian columns, and 
its total length, from the front steps to the back 
wall of the cella, is 120, the uniform breadth 
being 45 ft. On the W. side of the enclosure 
stood the prisons and public granaries, a_peripteral 
temple of Venns, having’a facade looking south- 
ward, of nine Corinthian columns, and a basilica, 
or court of justice, which is the largest building in 
Pompeii. ‘ft is oblong shaped, 220 ft. in length 
by 80 ft. in breadth, and is entered through a 
vestibule having five door-ways of masonry. The 
ruof of the interior wis supported by a peristyle of 
28 Tonic fluted columns, and at the futher end 
are some remains of what was once the pretor’s 
tribunal. At the S. end of the foram, which was 





also ornamented by a triumphal arch, are the 





of three buildings of nearly equal size 
and similar shape, that may have been curiw, or 
places of assem@iy for the magistrates: these, 
however, are of very confined dimengions, and 
possess little interest, On the E, side, Gpposite to 
the basilica, and tlanket on one side by the 
Street of the Silversmiths, is a large enclosed, 
building, in the shape of a parallelogram, within 
which was an oblong peristyle of white marble 
Corinthian columns; it is commonly cailed the 
Chalcidicam, and was built by Enmachis (vhose 
statueis still standing). but its former use seems 
to be quite conjectural, though Gell and Donald- 
son m to think, from some of the pictures and 
other remains fuged there, that it may have beer 
a kind of cluth-nall, Adjoining it, and fronting 
the fornm, is a small temple of Mercury, in the 
court ofewhich is an altar of white marble, beauti- 
fally sculptured in bas-relief, representing a sacri- 
fice, What the néxt building may have been is 
every doubtfa}; but as it has an altar, without a 
we incline to think that it may have been 
a senaculim or hall of meeting fur the tow1- 
council, Lastly, the space eluse to the NE. 
of the f«rum is occupied by a very large ev 
peripteral structure, sapposed to have been a 
panthean dedicated to the twelve Dii Consentes: 
of Roman mythology, and comprifing. besides an 
wdicula or raised chapel, numerous cells for the 
accommodation of the priests. Under the colon- 
| naces of the forum, close in front of the itantheon, 
\the entyance to which is by a rather narrow 
‘vestibule, are the remains of seven recesses or 





























collected the revenues: here the decrees of the ‘ shops, in somef which the pedestals of the tables 


senate were promulgated vind voce, and plays, 
wortivals, and gladiatorial shows were advertised 
by short notices badly spelt, painted on the walls 
ii rudely formed letters.” (P. 13) ‘The entrance 
from the NW. corner (that tearest the gate of 
Herculaneum) is by a flight of steps leading 





{aro still visible: these may possibly have been 


ithe taberne argentaria, common in most Creek 
| and Roman fora, ; 

Next in importance to the excavation of the 
foram is that of the quartet occupied by the 
theatres.“ Its best approach ftom the forum is 


downwards through a brick arch int® aft oflongt by the ‘Street of the Silversmiths:’ the space 


area about 490 ft. in length by 114 ft. in width, 
aml, according to a recent traveller, surrounded 
by columns, and the ruins of temples, triumphal 


cleared comprise 
square usualh 
two temples, 





stwo theatres of unequal size, a 
fed the soldiers’ quarter, and 
h other buildings of minor im- 
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portance. Tfe theatres will not bear to be com- 
pared, in point either of size or splendour, with 
the magnificent structures at Rome ; but still they 
have the remains of considerable beauty, and the 
largest, at least, would be considered of large size 
in any modern city, It has six entrances, leading 
to different. parts of the building, and six inner 
doors, or vomitoria, opencd on an equal number of 
staircases running down from the external circular 
cortidor to ali parts of the house, The benches 
avere about 1 ft. 3 in, in height, and 2 ft. 4 in. 
jn width, and it would appear that they: may 
have been capable of accommodating about 5,000 
males, chiefly o6the middle classes; those of high 
rank sat on chairs in the orchestra, aud the women 
occupied a gallery running round the top of the 
puilding over the corridor. All the benches 23 
well as the orchestra seem to have been entirely 
covered with marble, of which, however, there 
are now but few vestiges, Like the Coliseum, 
and other ancient theatres, it was open at top; 
Dut on the outside wall may still be seen the 
iron rings inserted to receive the masts supporting 
the awning, Of the scene itself, enough remains 
to show that the three chief doors were situated 
in deep recesses, and that behind them was the 
postscenium. The smaller theatre, which com- 
munieates with that last,mentioned, is bailt on 
the same plan, and sinplarly arranged, having 
had accommodation for about 1,500 spectators ; 
but, unlike the other, it seems to have been per- 
manently roofed. Its shape, also, is rather ellip- 
tical than semicircular. Close to the theatre is 
a Jarge open space, supposed ‘to have been soldiers’ 
barracks; and near it is a Boric temple of Her- 
cules, the oldest in the city, and said to have been 
erected at least 800 years 8.c, The great amphi- 
theatre occnpies a large space at the E. angle of 
the town, quite separate, and at some distance 
frum the rest of the excavations, Like other 
amphitheatres it is oval-shaped, the extreme out- 
side length being 430 ft., and do, breadth 835 ft. 
‘The seats rive above each other in 24 successive 
rows, and must have accommodated upwards of 
10,000 persons. 

‘The baths, which occupy a space not far from 
the fornm, of about 100 ft, sq., are interesting not 
so much from their size as freyn the simplicity of 
their construction, which makes their arrange- 
ments more intelligible than in the complicated 
huildings of this kind in Rome and elsewhere, 
As, however, it would be impossible without a 
diagram to give a satisfactory account even of 
those at Pompeti, w at onee to the dometie 
architecture of the city, which, indged, is one of 
its most interosting features. Mr, Maclaren closely 
examined about a dozen of the private houses, 
which, he says, are so different from those cither 

of Britain or modern Italy, that it is not easy to 

comprehend the use of their several parts, In- 
ileed, most Of them are so dilapidated that they 
» could not be wnderstood at all without the aid of 

Pliny and Vitruvius, ‘The present condition of 
2a atid shops resembles what we see in 
our tenements after the occurrence of a fire, The 
roof, upper floors, doors, and all the woodwork, 
have disappeared, the furniture has been carried 
off, and nothing remains but the half-dilapidated 
walls, the pavement of mosaic on the ground flats, 
colinnus entire or in fragments, stone counters, 
and a few bulky or heavy artictes of too small 
value to be worth removing. The apartments, 
however, have been carefully cleatted out; and 























not only the houses, but the streets, were cofi- 
pletely free of foreign matter, except a thin cover | 
ing of ashes and scoria, deposited by the recent | 


eruption of Vesuvius, and which was easily re- 
. ' 










; ‘oT 
moved by a besom or wisp of straw.’ “The paint- 
ings, also, are still on the walls, and remarkably 
fresh. The house of Pansa, though not the 
largest, is better calculated than any other to 
convey to the reader an idea of a private town 
residence ; and, taking this as a’ guide, we may 
remark that the houses generally consisted of a 
square or oblong enclosure surrounded by blind 
walls, the central court being open, and chambers 
formed round it, over which sheds (compluria) 
projected inwards, which discharged the rain 
water into a stone or mable basin (the impluvium), 
in the centre of the court. The larger houses, 
however, have a second court, with its correspond- 
ing impluvium, surrounded by columns; “and, 
hence, while the outer court is called simply 
atrium, the inner one (divided from it by a square 
apartment, called the tabdinwm, from being usually 
adorned with pictures and statues) is denominated 
the peristyle, and was devoted to the use of the 
family, Bed-rooms and parlours run round 
both courts, a garden extends some way at the 
back of most of the houses, and the front entrance, 
in Pompeii at least, is by a passage 8 or 10 ft. 
wide. Paper, horn, mica, and even pretty thick 
glass, were very generally used; and in cold or 
hot weather awnings were commonly thrown over 
the impluvium ; but no fire-places are seen in the 
houses, and, like those in modern Italy, they seem 
to have been wholly built for summer use. The 
exterior of the houses is generally of brick covered 
with plaster, and formed into panels: in the 


interior, also, the walls are coated with fine - 


plaster, which serves as a ground for frescoes, 
which are found pretty abundantly in all parts of 
the larger houses throughout the town: ard these 
paintings, if they do not equal other extant speci~ 
mens of Roman art, are highly valuable for the 
light which they throw on the costumes, habits, 
and amusements of the ancient inhabs, ‘Ihe 
shops, like those of Naples, seem to have been 
extremely small, scareely exceeding 14 ft. square, 
and wholly open in front, with the exception of 
a low comiter, being closed by shutters at night, 
somewhat in the same manner as the butchers’ 
stalls and shops in England, Some of the imple~ 
ments of trade’ still remain, such as earthen-jars, 
ovens, mills, and cooking pans; and there is 
reason to believe that the ancient inhabs, pretty 

ell understood the division of trades. Most of 
bs shops agd other places of public entertain- 
ment, net excepting those belonging to the 








Donne Libere, had images or fignags over the ~ 


doors, serving, like the signs in modern towns, 
to indicate the profescion or business of the occu- 
pants. The houyehold furniture and domestic 
utensils found in the avations both here and 
at Herculaneum have, with a few slight excep- 
tions, been removed to the Museo Borbonice at 
Naples; aud the number of articles of every kind 
and material is truly iromense. ‘Among these,’ 
says Mr. Maclaren, * are several iron chairs, like 
our garden chairs; braziers for burning charcoal 
or wood, keys and locks, metallic mirrors, pots and 
pans, glass botties and drinking vessels, lamps of 
copper and earthenware, vases and unis, marble 
statues and bas-reliefs, ancient armour, seals, 
styles and inkstands, bells, moulds for bread ge~ 
pastry, glazed plates for the table, scales” and 
steelyards, spoons, ear-rings, and similar articles. 

‘The discotepyof Pompeii has thrown a strong 
and steady light on many points connected w} 

e private life and economy of the ancients 








|B were previously involved in the greatest 


obscurity. 
PONDICHERRY (Fr, Pondichéry), a (Own of 
Ilindostan, and the principal French settlement on 
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the Asiatic’ continent, om the Coromandel coast, 
83 m. SSW. Madras; lat, 11° 57’ N., long. 95° 54” 
E. Pop. 54,850 in 1861, of whom about 900 were 
Europeans, Standing on a flat sandy plain, near 
the shore, it has a very imposing appearance from 
the sea, and it is in reality a handsome regulatly 
laid out town. The streets in the Euro quar- 
ter gre of ‘uniform breadth,.built with remarkable 
regularity, and intersecting each other at right 
angles. ‘The houses, which are of a good height, 
have flat terraced roofs, the walls being stuccoed 
white and yellow, and not intermixed with native 
huts. - Nearly in the centre is a spacious square, 
Jaid out in walks, shaded by rows of trees, with 
the government house on the N. side, and open 
“on the E, to the sea. The black, or native town, 
to the W. of the former, and separated from it by 
a canal, crossed by several bridges, is laid out 
with nearly the same regularity as the European 
town, though the houses are very inferior. Pon- 
dicherry was formerly strongly fortified, but the 
only portion of ita works that now remains is 
an old brick tower, on which the flag is hoisted, 
The chief buildings are the government house, 
an edifice of a single story, adorned with columns, 
and surmounted by a balustrade; the church, 
built by the Jesuits, and a good market-place, 
Tt has a college for Eumpeans, a school for the 
Indians, a botanic gardén, and a ‘government 
pawn-bank, . 

The French possessions in India, comprising 
Pondicherry, Chandernagore, Karical in the Car-~ 
natic, Mahé in Malabar, and Yanaon in Orissa, 
with the territory attached to each, have a total 
yop. of about 166,000, of whom 1,000 are whites. 

he territory attached to Pondicherry is consider- 
ably larger than the rest, and has 10,613 hectares 
under culture, producing 6,488,640 kilogr. rice, 
6,734,000 kilogr. other grains, 6,900,000 cocoa 
nuts; with some betel, and a little indigo, to- 
bacco, and cotton, The trade, by far the greater 
part of which centres in Pondicherry, is chiefly 
with the rest of the Coromandel coast, Sumatra, 
the Isle de Bourbon, the Mauritius, and Senegal. 
The governor of the French settlements in India 
resides at Pondicherry, where also is the chief 
court for these colonies, and a tribunal of primary 
jurisdiction, 

This town was purchased by the French from 
the Bejapoor suvercign in 1672. It was succes- 
sively taken by the British in 176], 1778, 17! 
and 1803, but was finally restored at the treaty 
Paris, in 181). 

PONT-A-MOUSSON, a town of France, dép. 
Meurthe, cap. canton, on the Moselle, by which it 
js intersected; 16m. N, Nangy. Pop. 8,115 in 
4861, The town derives its name from a bridge 
of eight arches which here crosses the river, and 
Jed formerly to the old castle of Mousson, now 
in ruins, on an eminenae E. of the town, It is 
surrounded by planted boulevards, and has several 
good edifices, including a Gothic charch, built 
towards the end of the 13th century, a town-hall, 
St. Mary's Abbey, now converted into a semi- 
nary, large cavalry barracks, a good hospital, and 
a building termed the Maison des Sept Péchés 
Capitauz, from its front being ornamented with 

- sculptures intended to represent the cardinal 
sim The town has manufactures of coarse wool- 
Jen stuff, printing-types, earthenware tobacco- 
pipes, and beet-root sugar. ant 

~~ PONTECORY 0, a town of S"italy, prov. Ca- 
serta, on the Garigliano, 20 m. SE, Frosinone, and 
37 m. NW. Capua, on the railway from’Rdine"to 
Naples, Pop. 8,871 in 1862. 'The town has several 
churdfies and convents, and an old castle. Na- 
poleon I. conferred on Marshal Bernadotte the 





title of prince of Pontecorvo, whieh hé-enjoved 
till he became king of Sweden. Near it are some 
considerable ruins, supposed to indicate the site 
of the ancient Interamna ad Lirim, 

PONTE-DELGADA, a sea-port, and the largest 
and most popiilous city (though not the cap.) of 
the Azores, on. the side of the island of St, 
Michael ; lat, 37° 45’ 10” N,, long. 25° 41’ 15" W. 
Pop. estimated at 22,000, Its appearance from 
the sea is far from picturesque, exhibitiig a com- 

act uniform. mass of bright-looking buildings, 
wacked by a few conical hills, some of which, 
however, are covered with a luxuriant vege- 
tation, Jt has numerous churches, monasteries, 
and convents; but’ the latter, which were cele- 
brated alike for their artificjal flowers made of 
birds’ feathers, their sweetmeats, and the easy 
virtue of the vestals by which they were occu- 
pied, have been suppressed in recent. years. The 
houses are substantial, b@ the streets are very 
ill-paved and filthy, Its markets are abundantly 
supplied with fish, poultry, eggs, and vegetables 
of all sorts, including Spanish beans, yams, sweet 
an@ common potatoes, oran; and lemons, and 
every thing is rémarkably cheap. When con- 
trasted with the other towns in the Azores, it 
displays considerable wealth, activity, and in- 
dustry. The exports consist of oranges, wines, 
brandy, and rocella, Amole has been constructed 
for the accommodation of the smaller class of 
vessels, but those of considerable burden have to 
anchor in an open roadstead. The town and 
harbour are defended on the W. by the castle 
and fort of St, Braz, mounting ninety pieces of 
cannon, and on the X, by the forts San Pedro and 
Rosto de Cao. Th€*governor of the islands St. 
Michael and St. Mary resides at Ponte Delgada. 

PONTEFRACT (rulgo Pomfret, ‘a parl. and 
mun, bor., market town, and par, of England, W. 
riding co, York, upper div, wap, Osgoldcross, 
on a comman: eminence about 2m. SW. the 
Aire, 10 m, ‘akefield, 21 m. SW. York, and 
174 m, N. London by Great Northern railway. 
Pop. of munic, bor, 5,346, and of parl. ber, 11,736 
in 1861. The town is well-paved and well-built, 
with open, spacious, and clean streets, lined by 
handsome houses, chiefly of brick, the principal 
thoroughfare runnipg NE. past the ruins of the 
old castle, at the N. end of the town, ‘The prin- 
cipal public buildings are a modern town-hall, 
with an attached gaol, a new market-hall, 80 , 
ft. by 70, opened Sey the late Lord Palmerston 
in 1860, and a court-Rouse for the quarter sessions 
of the 'W. ridivg. ‘The par. church, originally 
built in the reign of Henry I., was subsequently 
so altered, tHat little remains of the olden edifice. 
Amore ancient, and once parochial church, has 
a tower at the intersection of the nave and tran- 
septs, which is worthy of examination. The 
living is a vicarage in the gift of the chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster. There afe also places 
of worship for Rom, Catholics, Wesleyan and Pri- 
mitive Methodists, Independents, and the Society 
of Friends. 

A grampar school, founded in the reign of 
dward VI., was revived and rechartered in 1792: 
it is-1 of 12 schools privileged to send candidates 
for Lady E. Hastings’ exhibitions at Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford. Another charity school for chil- 
dren of both sexes, endowed with 95/, a year, has 
been incerperated with a national school; and a 
neat building, formerly the theatre, has been 
converted itfto school-rooms capable of accommo- 
d&ting 400 children. The town has four Sunday 
schools and six hospitals, or almshouses, of va- 
tious foundations, furnishing lodging, clothing, 
anda small stipend to 53 aged people of both 
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sexes, A subacriptien library, mechanics’ library, | Pop, 5,123 in 1863. The tewn deri-es its name 
and news-room fare recently” been formed. The | fromrits famous bridge over*te Tiver, constructed 
races, formerly beld here in September, are now j between. 1265 ana 1309, 875 yds. in length; it has 
extinet, i 23 arches, buf is only about 12 ft.in breadth. It 

The neighbouring village of Ferrybridge within is kept in perfect repair, and has been made prac- 
the bor. is on the Aire (crossed there by a stone | ticable for carriages,. The town, which is ill-built, 
bridge of three arches), and till recently enjoyed | with narrow, winding streets, has a small port on 
considerable advantages from its position on the | the Rhone, and a considerable traffic in corn, wine, 
Great North road: it is now in a state of decay. | oil, and silk. a 
The vicifiity of Pontefract is famed for its gardens! PONTYPOOL (corrupted from Pont ap Howell), 
and nureeries, which furnish vegetables in great | a market town and township of England, par. Tre- 
abungance for the markets of York, Leeds, Wake- | -vethin, hind. Abergavenny, co. Monmouth, 154 m. 
fieldyand Doncaster. The deep loamy soil around | SW. Monmouth, and 182m, W. London by Great 
it is also well adapted for the cultivation of liquo- | Western railway. Pop. of town, 4,661 in 1861. 
tice (Glycyrhiz@ glabra), which is grown here in| Area of par. ,and township, 10,460 acres, The 
Jarge quantities, and’ supplied extensively . to | town, occupying the side of a steep hill, near a, 
Loudon: and other large towns. Filtering stones | rivulet trib. to the Usk, and nearly surrounded on” 
are quarried ‘on the castle-hill, and are in great | all-sides by mountains, is large and straggling, 

* request in all parts of the kingdom. Pontefract | with two principal streets, lined with neat houses 
recived its charter of incorporation in 2 Richard | and numerous shops, The church, on an eminence 
UI. Under the Municipal Reform Act, it is go- | near the town, has an embattled square tower ; 
verned by a mayor and 8 aldermen, with 12/ and there are two chapels of ease, besides places 
councillors, having also @ commission of the peace | of worship for Wesleyan Methodists and Indepen- 

ner a recorder, The bor. has sent 2 mems, to | dents, with attached Sunday schools, 

2 H, of C., with some interruptions, since 23| Pontypool was formerly celebrated for its manu- 
Edw. I, the right of Voting down to the Reform | facture of japanned goods, introduced by Thomas 
Act having been in the inhab. householders within Allgood, their invenitor, in the reign of Charles IT.; 
the bor. Reg. electors, 711 in 1865, The spring | but this branch of indgstry has greatly declined, 

juarter sessions for the Weriding are held here in | owing to the successful competition of Birming- 
Easter week, | Markets on Saturday, and large | ham, which now nearly monopolises the trade, 
fortnight fairs for cattle, besides eight other annual | Its present importance is derived from the iron 
fairs, and tin mines in the surrounding district, and from 

The principal celebrity of Pontefract is owing | the iron-works, situated a little SW. from the town, 
to its castle, once of great extent, but now a mere | and conducted upon a very lange scale, It is con- 
ruin, its site having in a great measure been con- | nected by railway and by. canal with Newport, its 
verted into garden ground.@lt appears to have 
consisted of several towers, with intervening walls 
and other buildings, the round-tower, dr donjon 
keep, having occupied an eminence at its W. ex- 
tremity. It was finished in 1080. In the begin- 
ning of the 14th century it became, hy marriage, 
the Property of the earls of Lancaster, and in the 
reign of Henry IV. was attached with the rest of 

» the duchy to the crown. For the space of many 
centurieg it stood the ornament and terror of the 
surrounding country, till the civil wats of Charles 
1., when, after sustaiming three successive and des- 
perate sieges, it was finally taken by the parlia- 
mentary army in 1649, when i€was unroofed and 
demolished Ly order of parliament, This castle 
has been the scene of vasious tragical events in 
English history, In the reign of Edward IL, 
Thomas, earl of Lancaster,*vgs brought a prisoner 
here, and detained till the day of his executiqp. 
Richard II, was contined, ahd eveifually murder 
here; and in it also Anthony Woedville, Earl 
Rivers, Richard Lord Grey, Sir Thomas Vaughan, 
and Sir Richard Hawse, were put to death by order 
of Richard TIL, without even the form of a trial, 

PONTOISK (an. Brive Isare), a town of France, 
dép, Seine-cteDise, cap. atrond.. on the Oise, where 
it is jgined by the Viosne, 20 m. N. Versailles, on 
the railway from Paris to Amiens. Pop. 6,065 in 
1861, ‘The town stands upon an abrupt rocky hill, 
and was formerly surrounded with walls, portions 
of which still exist. The lower part of the tow 
is tolerably well built and paved, but has no build- 
ing of importance except a new %hd good hospital, 
The rivers here turn numerous flour-mills; and 
in addition to these Pontoise has iron and copper 
works, tanneries, and manufactares of watches, 
jewellery, and cotton yarn, It was frequently 
taken and retaken in the wars betwegn England 
and France; and the parliament of Paris sat her 
several times during the 17th and 18th centuries, 

PONT-ST, PRT, a town of France, dép. 
Gard, cap, cant., on the Rhine, 31 m. NNE, Nimes. 
































































shipping-place for the produce of the mines, Petty 
sessions for the hund, are held here, Markets, on 
Saturday, and cattle fairs on the last Monday of 
cach month, besides others, April 22, July 5, and 

et. 16, 

Pontypool Park, the seat of the Hanbury family, 
is at a short distance NE. the town; it is finely 
wooded with oak and: other forest trees, and the 
house, on a perpendicular cliff above the Avon- 
Liwyd, commands a good view of the surrounding 
bei 
POOLE, a parl. and mun. bor., sea-port, market- 
town, and par. of England, and a co, of itself, with 
separate jurisdiction, on a peninsula on the N, side 
of the extensive and almost landlocked harbour, 
wyence it derives its name, 20 m. E. Dorchester, 
2, m, WSWeLondon by road, and 122 m. by 

ndon and South Western railway. Pop. of bor, 
9,789 in 1861. The town consists of scveral streets 
intersecting each other at different angles, the prin- 
cipal running in a NE‘ direction through: the mar- 
ket-place, in whiclris the town-hall, a convenient 
building, with attached shambles, The modern 
houses are generally substantial, and regularly 
built; but the older parts of the town have a mean 
appearance, The parish church is of modern erec- 
tion. The Wesleyan Methodists and Independents . 
have places of worship, and the town has Sunday 
schools, a free grammar school, several charity 
schools, and 2 or 3 well-endowed almshouses, 
There is a small gaol, and thé par. workhouse has 
been formed into a urflon with 7 other pars, Several 
vessels from the port are engaged in the Newfound~ 
land fisheries; besides which the town has a ae 
and increasing coasting frade, the expoys being 
principally Purbeck clay (for the Staffordshire pot- 
teries) in excl@gge for coal. The port has also a 
considerable foreign trade: there belonged to jo 
in danuarg, 1864, 47 sailing vessels under 50, and 
64 above 50 tons, besides one steamer of 22 tons. , 
The gross customs duties amounted to 5,634 in 
1863, The entrance to Poole harbour, about} m. 
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in width, haga shifting bar, over which there are { harbour is a bank, from which large guigites of 
seldom more than 15 fiz, even at high water. ¥Ves-|-oysters are taken, to be fattened in the efg of. 
sels drawing 14 ft.water’may, however, come up | Essex and Kent, < 
to the quays. Jt is a considerable ‘and singular! Poole, which claims to be a bor. by prescription,’ 
advantage to, Poole Harbour, that the tide ebbs and j has reeeived several new charters, the pri : 
flows twice in 12 hours; t first fows regularly 6 being in the 10 Etiz. Under the Mug. Refornt+ 
hours, and ebbs for 14 hour: it then flows for 14 | Act, it ts divided into two wards, and. is governed ' 
hour, and ebbg -during the remaining 3 hours. | by a mayor, 5 aldermen, and 18 councillors The , 
The Aecomd flood seems to arise from the peculiar | bor, has returned 2 mems. to the House of Conigons 

situation oftthe entrance; for, being in a bay facing | since the reign of Edward ITI, the right of election, 

the E., the. tide of ebb from between the Isle of ‘down to the Reform Act being in the members of' 

* Wight and the main faNs into that bay, forcing | the corporation, resident and non-resident, . The, 
its way so ag to raise the water for 1}:hour, at| electoral limits were enlarged as above mentioned! 
which period the water without the bar, by its fall- | by the Boundary Act ; and in 1865 it had 566 reg. 
ing to a lower level than that within, produces a | electors. Markets on Monday and Thursday ; fairs,’ 
gpeond ebb till low water, Near the mouth of the | May 1 and Noy, 2. . 
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